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AFRICA. 


A  General  View  of  this  Division  of  the  World  and  its  In- 
habitants. 

Beginning  with  the  west  of  Asia,  the  ancient  cradle  of 
history,  we  have  gone  over  the  whole  of  that  great  conti- 
nent to  its  eastern  limits,  which  were  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. We  then  embarked  on  the  Great  Ocean,  and  visited 
the  numerous  and  interesting  islands  of  Oceanica,  a  part 
of  the  world  entirely  new,  and  which  might  be  viewed  as 
an  immense  archipelago  annexed  to  Asia.  Fronting  Oce- 
anica on  the  west,  a  vast  peninsula  goes  off  from  the  body 
of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  This  peninsula  forms  likewise 
one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world,  and  one  which  is 
particularly  well  characterized.  Africa,  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  will  not  present  to  us  a 
new  and  unlooked  for  territory,  where  the  European  tra- 
veller, falling  in  with  a  numeroussuccession  of  feeble  savage 
tribes,  gives  to  his  discoveries  names  borrowed  from  the  re- 
collections of  his  native  country.  Africa,  the  shores  of 
which  our  ships  have  been  for  three  centuries  in  the  habit 
of  coasting,  has  been  known  to  history  for  3000  years.  Yet 
notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity,  and  notwithstanding 
its  vicinity  to  Europe,  it  still  in  a  great  measure  eludes  the 
examination  of  science.  It  was  from  the  African  shores 
that  the  Egyptian  colonies,  in  the  most  remote  times, 
brought  to  savage  Europe  the  first  germs  of  civilization. 
At  the  present  day,  Africa  is  the  last  portion  of  the  old 
world  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  the  salu- 
tary yoke  of  legislation  and  of  culture. 

If  Africa  has  remained  so  long  inaccessible  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  conquerors,  to  commercial  enterprize,  and  to  the  cu- 
riosity of  travellers,  we  shall  find  in  its  physical  form  the 
principal  cause  of  its  obscurity.  A  vast  peninsula,  5000 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  4600  in  breadth, a  presents,  in 
an  area  of  nearly  13,430,000  square  miles,b  few  long  or 
easily  navigated  rivers.  Its  liarbours  and  roadsteads  sel- 
dom afford  a  safe  retreal  for  vessels,  and  no  gulf  or  inland 
sea  opens  the  way  to  the  inteiior  of  this  mass  of  countries. 
The  Mediterranean  on  tho  north,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Europe,  and  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ethiopic  Oceans, 
which  encompass  it  on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inc- 

•  1820  French  leagues  by  IflME  ' 

b  1,750,000  sq.  FrTleagues.  c  C50  Fr.  leagues. 

*  In  the  original,  "  aa  tho  Nile  conceals  its  source. '?    This  is,  in 


qualities  in  the  line  of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  gulfs  is 
improperly  given,  viz.  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  the  south,  and 
that  of  the  Syrtes  in  the  north,  both  held  in  dread  by  navi- 
gators. The  breadth  of  the  continent,  between  the  bottoms 
of  these  gulfs,  is  still  1800  miles.0  The  coasts  of  Senegal 
and  Guinea,  indeed,  present  several  mouths  of  rivers  ac- 
companied with  islands;  and  were  it  not  for  the  barbarous 
character  of  the  people,  these  would  be  the  most  accessible 
parts  of  Africa.  To  the  south,  however,  the  continent 
resumes  its  usual  appearance,  and  terminates  in  a  mass  of 
land  without  any  deep  windings.  To  the  cast  a  number 
of  islands,  and  some  mouths  of  rivers,  seem  to  promise  a 
readier  access.  The  coast  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
lies  low,  like  the  opposite  shores  of  Guinea,  but  we  find 
only  a  short  way  in  the  interior  the  formidable  terrace  of 
arid  mountains  \vhich  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
continent.  In  the  north-east  the  Arabian  Gulf  separates 
Africa  from  Asia,  without  breaking  the  gloomy  uniformity 
of  the  African  coast. 

This  large  continent  has  its  outline  marked  by  four 
great  promontories.  Cape  Serra  in  the  north  projects  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Cape  de  Verde  points  due  west  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cape  Guardafui  receives  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  makes  a  long 
excursion  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  On  three  other 
remarkable  points  Africa  comes  close  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
old  continent.  In  the  north-west  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Gibraltar  divides  it  from  Europe.  In  the  east  Arabia  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Bab-cl-mandeb.  In  the 
north-east  the  low  sandy  Isthmus  of  Suez  connects  it  with 
Asia. 

In  some  parts  excessively  parched,  in  others  marshy  or 
flooded,  the  soil  of  Africa  presents  strange  contrasts.  At 
great  mutual  distances  are  some  large  and  beneficent  rivers, 
as  the  Nile  in  the  north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in 
the  west,  the  Zaire  in  the  south  west,  the  Cuama  on  the. 
eastern  coast;  and,  in  the  cenlie,  the  mysterious  Niger, 
which  conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used  to  conceal 
its  origin.'1  More  frequently  we  find  small  and  short  streams, 
such  as  all  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve. 

!  truth,  the  most  correct  expression,  ns  the  principal  source  is  as  yet  only 
matter  of  conjecture.    The  source,  visited  hy  Bruce,  is  only  one  of  its 
I  subordinate  branches. — P. 
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Almost  all  these  rivers  contain  cataracts  in  their  course, 
and  present  bars  or  sand  banks  at  their  mouths.  In  the 
interior,  and  even  on  the  coast,  there  are  great  and  lofty 
rocks,  from  which  no  torrents  proceed  ;  and  table-lands 
watered  by  no  streams,  as  the  great  desert  of  Zahara,  and 
others  of  minor  extent.  Again,  there  are  countries  con- 
stantly impregnated  with  moisture,  as  those  which  contain 
the  lake  or  marsh  of  Wangara,  and  the  lake  Maravi,a  and 
some  temporary  lakes  occasioned  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers. 
These  features  constitute  the  hydrography  of  this  part  of 
the  world. 

When  we  attend  to  the  structure  of  the  mountains,  other 
singularities  come  into  view.b  Though  Africa  very  proba- 
bly has  mountains  high  enough  to  be  covered  with  peren- 
nial snow  even  under  the  equator,  that  is,  1 6,000  feet 0  in 
elevation,  it  is,  in  general,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  African 
chains  are  more,  distinguished  for  their  breadth  than  for 
their  height.  If  they  reach  a  great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gra- 
dual rise,  and  in  a  succession  of  terraces.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  deviate  far  from  truth,  if  we  were  to  venture  the 
assertion,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  African  mountains 
forms  one  great  plateau,  presenting  toward  each  coast  a 
succession  of  terraces.4  This  nucleus  of  the  African  conti- 
nent seems  to  contain  few  long  and  high  ranges  in  the  in- 
terior, so  that  if  the  sea  were  to  rise  three  or  four  thousand 
feet  above  its  present  level,  Africa,  stript  of  all  the  low 
lands  which  line  its  shores,  would  appear  almost  a  level 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

None  of  the  known  chains  of  Africa  are  adverse  to  this 
view  of  its  surface.  Atlas,  which  lines  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  north  coast,  is  a  series  of  five  or  six  small  chains, 
rising  one  behind  another,  and  including  many  table  lands. 
The  "  littoral  chain  of  the  Red  Sea,"  or  the  Troglodytic 
Chain,  resembles  Atlas  in  its  calcareous  steeps,6  so  impos- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  yet  really  of  very  moderate 
height.  The  Chain  of  Lupata,  "or  the  Spine  of  the  world," 
which  seems  to  reach  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  a  direction  not  well  known,  contains  the 
plateaus  of  Adel  and  Mocaranga  ;  it  terminates  in  the  south 
in  high  and  barren  plains,  called  the  Karroos,  and  in  steep 
mountains  with  flat  summits,  one  of  which  has  received  the 
significant  name  of  the  Table  Mountain.  This  chain  seems 
then  to  resemble  the  preceding  two.  The  rivers  of  Guinea 
descend  in  a  series  of  cataracts,  not  in  long  and  deep  val- 
leys. This  is  the  usual  character  of  calcareous  mountains, 
formed  into  terraces,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  Kong  mountains. 

There  is  just  one  fact  which  may  be  opposed  to  us  with 
some  appearance  of  reason.  We  are  told  that  "  a  very 
high  central  chain  crosses  Africa  from  east  to  west,  begin- 
ning at  Cape  Guardafui  and  ending  about  Cape  Sierra 
Leone ;  comprehending  the  Kong  mountains,  and  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  Abyssi- 

*  "  Which  are  supposed  to  contain."  These  lakes  belong  to  the 
conjectural  geography  of  Africa.  That  of  Wangara  is  located  in  the 
countries  visited  by  Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  is  perhaps  the 
Tsad. — P. 

See  the  views  of  the  celebrated  M.  Lacepede,  in  the  Annales  du 
Museum  d'Hist.  Nat.  vol.  vi.  p.  284. 
«  At.  least  15,577  feet. — P. 

J  "  Which,  on  all  sides,  presents  continuous  terraces,"  u  e.  each  ter- 
race traces  an  uninterrupted  line,  or  nearly  so,  around  the  entire  pla- 
teau.—P. 

«  "  Falaises,''  bluffs. 

f  Besides  the  mountains  of  Kong,  which  form  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  upper  Niger,  there  is  another  range  which  sweeps  round 
the  sources  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  to  the  N.  E.  and  W.  of  N.  and 


nia.  But  the  extension  thus  given  by  Major  Rennel  to 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  views  now  given.  Africa  would  still  be  a  plateau  con- 
sisting of  terraces ;  the  plateau  would  only  be  cut  in  two 
by  a  sort  of  wall.  But  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  admit 
the  existence  of  that  high  central  chain.  It  is  true  that  the 
nucleus  of  mountains  which  gives  origin  to  the  Senegal, 
the  Gambia,  the  Mesurada,  and  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  gives 
off,  among  other  branches,  one  which  has  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  which  partly  separates  the  basin  of  the  Niger 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  This  is  the  chain  called  the 
Mountains  of  Kong,  on  the  southern  declivities  of  which 
rise  the  Rio-Volta  and  some  other  rivers  of  Guinea/  But 
the  learned  Rennel  has  stretched  his  conjectures  too  far, 
in  pretending  to  connect  this  chain  to  that  of  the  Mountains 
I  of  the  Moon  on  the  south  of  Abyssinia.  May  not  these 
mountains  be  lost  in  the  central  plateau  of  south-eastern 
Africa  1  or,  if  they  are  extended  to  the  west,  may  they 
not  terminate  about  Cape  Lopez-Gonsalvo,  opposite  to 
St.  Thomas's  Island  1  The  following  facts  render  this 
supposition  very  probable. 

At  Darfoor,  the  south  winds  are  the  hottest  and  driest, 
and  bring  along  with  them  clouds  of  dust.  This  shows  that 
there  is  no  high  chain  of  mountains  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Darfoor.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  must  be 
removed  farther  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  and  the  south 
winds  of  Darfoor  must  sweep  over  a  sandy,  though,  per- 
haps, somewhat  elevated  plain.5 

The  passages  of  Ptolemy  and  Leo  Africanus,  which  seem 
to  describe  a  central  chain,  prove  nothing.  The  first  of 
these  authors  mentions  several  detached  mountains  without 
saying  any  thing  of  their  extent.  Leo  says  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Wangara  cross  very  high  mountains  when  they  go 
in  search  of  gold  dust.h  But  the  position  of  these  moun- 
tains is  not  defined  any  more  than  the  country  of  Zegzeg, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  require  large  fires  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold.ik  Even  Major  Rennel  thinks  that  the 
mountains  last  referred  to  must  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
Niger. 

The  prodigious  numbers  of  slaves  which  come  to  Benin 
show  that  there  is  an  open  and  easy  communication  with 
the  interior.  The  slaves  of  the  Ibbo  nation  perform  a 
journey  of  seven  months  through  forests  and  morasses.1 
It  is  even  probable  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  king 
of  Benin  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Ghana,  a  city  situated 
on  the  Niger,1"  a  circumstance  which  implies  easy  inland 
communications.  Is  it  not  also  probable  that  the  Niger, 
or  some  other  river  from  the  interior,  flows  into  the  most 
easterly  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  1  Such  large  gulfs 
as  this  have  generally  some  great  river  falling  into  their 
further  extremity.  The  rivers  which  traverse  Benin  and 
Calabar  seem  to  be  arms  of  some  great  river.  We  are 
indeed  told,  that  this  appearance  of  great  size  is  confined 

which  forms  the  N.  W.  boundary  of  the  same  basin.  It  is  probable 
the  source  of  the  Niger  is  not  far  in  the  interior  from  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone. — P. 

s  "  A  sandy  plateau.'' 

>>  Immediately  to  the  south  of  Bornou  is  a  range  of  primitive  moun- 
tains, extending  E.  and  W.;  and  the  country  between  Bornou  and  Sou- 
dan, and  which  probably  separates  the  basin  of  the  Tsad  from  that  of 
the  Niger,  is  also  primitive. — P. 

'  Leo  Africanus,  p.  329,  de  la  traduction  de  Jean  Temporal. 

11  In  crossing  from  Bornou  to  Soudan,  Lieut.  Clapperton  suffered 
considerably  from  the  cold,  and  a  thin  film  of  ice  was  formed  in  his 
water-bags. — P. 

1  Oldendorp.    See  our  Account  of  Guinea,  in  the  sequel. 

m  Barros,  Dec.  I.  liv.  3.  ch.  4. 
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to  the  low  lands  immediately  on  the  shore,  but  we  have 
hitherto  no  accounts  from  any  traveller  who  has  actually 
ascended  them,  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  and 
plausibly  supported,  that  the  Niger  terminates  here. 

The  principle  which  we  have  now  defended  ia  suscepti- 
ble of  some  interesting  applications.  If  Africa  is  one  im- 
mense flat  mountain,  rising  on  all  its  sides  by  steps  or  ter- 
races, we  easily  conceive  that  it  will  not  give  origin  to  such 
narrow  pointed  peninsulas,  or  such  long  chains  of  islands, 
as  those  by  which  other  continents  are  terminated.  These 
peninsulas  and  chains  of  islands  are  submarine  prolonga- 
tions of  the  mountain  chains  extended  across  the  conti- 
nents.'1 In,  Africa  nothing  similar  appears,  excepting  the 
Canary  islands. b  The  mountains  lying  parallel  to  the 
coast  have  scarcely  any  submarine  continuation.  A  sea, 
clear  of  islands,  washes  a  coast  marked  by  an  even,  un- 
notched  line.  The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  on  the 
east,  is  not  a  prolongation  of  the  continent,  but  follows  a 
direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  coast. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  same 
principle  makes  its  appearance  in  the  vast  plains  which  oc- 
cupy the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  Some  covered  with 
sand  and  gravel,  with  a  mixture  of  sea  shells,  and  incrusted 
with  saline  crystallizations,  look  like  the  basins  of  evaporat- 
ed seas.  Such  is  the  famous  desert  of  Zahara,  where  the 
sands,  moving  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  are  said  to  have 
sometimes  swallowed  up  entire  tribes.  Others,  of  a  marshy 
nature,  and  filled  with  stagnant  lakes,  emit  effluvia  the 
most  destructive  to  human  life,  or  breed  disgusting  rep- 
tiles, and  formidable  animals  of  huge  size.  Neither  in  the 
one  nor  the  other  do  rivers  find  descent  or  outlet.  They 
either  terminate  in  lakes,  or  are  lost  in  the  sands.  Many 
of  the  smaller  streams  never  unite  to  form  permanent  cur- 
rents, but  disappear  with  the  rainy  season,  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin.  Africa  contains  an  infinite  number  of  these 
torrents  and  rivers  which  never  reach  the  sea.  Some  of 
them  have  a  long  course,  and  rival  the  greatest  rivers  in 
the  world.  Such  is  the  Niger  or  Joliba,  unless  it  has  an 
outlet,  as  yet  unknown,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  After  it 
come  the  river  of  Bornoo  and  the  Kullah  ;  the  Misselad  in 
Nigritia ;  and  the  Djedyd,  in  the  Zab  country,  belonging 
to  the  Algerine  states.  Many  of  these  rivers  must  form 
lakes  or  small  inland  seas,  probably  equalling  the  sea  of 
Aral.0  The  heat  which  rapidly  dries  up  the  waters,  the 
bibulous  quality  of  the  soil  which  absorbs  them,  and,  still 
more,  the  absence  of  great  inequalities,  or  extensive  hollows, 
prevents  the  African  table  land  from  possessing  another 
Caspian  Sea. 

Lake  Maravi  gives  some  reason  to  suppose  that  there  may 
be  a  second  Niger  in  the  interior  of  eastern  Africa.  The 
other  rivers  of  this  continent,  such  as  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
bia, the  Zaire,  and  the  Orange  river  on  the  western  coast, 
the  Zambezi,  or  Cuama,  and  the  Makadshec  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  lastly  the  Nile,  which  surpasses  the  others,  and 
which  is  the  only  one  that  runs  north  into  the  Mediterranean, 
all  possess  a  character  of  resemblance  depending  partly  on 
the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  partly  on  the  structure 
of  the  plateaus  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  This  resemblance 
consists  in  the  periodic  swells,  by  which  these  rivers  over- 
flow the  countries  through  which  they  pass,  and  particu- 


*  Not  the  peninsulas  :  though  these  may  bo  the  commencement  of 
such  prolongations. — P. 

b  Which  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas. — P. 
«  Such  is  the  Tsad  in  Bornou. 


larly  those  by  which  their  mouths  are  surrounded.  These 
risings  differ  in  nothing  from  the  floods  of  our  European 
streams,  except  in  their  regular  annual  return,  in  the  large 
volume  of  water  which  they  bring  along  with  them,  and 
the  great  quantity  of  mud  which  they  deposit.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  rainy  season,  which,  over  the  whole  torrid 
zone,  is  synchronous  with  the  vertical  position  of  the  sun, 
brings  on  almost  continual  drenching  rains.  The  heavens, 
formerly  burning  like  a  flame,  are  transformed  into  a  great 
atmospheric  ocean.  The  copious  waters  which  they  pour 
down  collect  on  the  table  lands  of  the  interior,  where  they 
form  immense  sheets  of  water,  or  temporary  lakes.  When 
these  lakes  have  reached  a  level  high  enough  to  overflow 
the  boundaries  of  their  basins,  they  suddenly  send  down  into 
the  rivers,  previously  much  swollen,  an  enormous  volume 
of  water,  impregnated  with  the  soft  earth  over  which  it  has 
for  some  time  stagnated.  Hence  the  momentary  pauses 
and  sudden  renewals  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  Hence  the 
abundance  of  fertilizing  slime,  which  would  not  be  found 
so  copious  in  the  waters  of  rivers  which  owed  their  rise 
solely  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  rains.  These  phenome- 
na, simple  in  their  origin,  only  astonish  persons  who  have 
observed  the  effects  without  tracing  their  cause. 

The  general  climate  of  Africa  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone  ; 
more  than  three  fourths  of  this  continent,  (ten  thirteenths 
at  least)  being  situated  betwixt  the  tropics.  The  great 
mass  of  heated  air,  incumbent  on  these  hot  regions,  has 
ready  access  to  its  northern  and  southern  parts  situated  in 
the  zones  called  temperate,  so  that  the  portions  of  them 
adjoining  the  tropics  are  equally  torrid  with  the  regions 
actually  intertropical.11  Nothing  really  moderates  the  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  African  climate,  except  the  annual  rains, 
the  sea  breezes,  and  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  These 
three  circumstances  are  sometimes  united  in  a  greater  de- 
gree under  the  equator  than  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Such  parts  of  the  interior  of  Guinea,  Nigritia,  or  Abyssinia, 
as  fall  under  this  description,  enjoy  a  temperature  much 
less  scorching  and  dry  than  the  sandy  deserts  on  the  south 
of  Mount  Atlas,  though  the  last  are  thirty  degrees  from  the 
equator.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  centre  of  Africa 
there  may  be  lofty  table-lands  like  that  of  Quito,  or  valleys 
like  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where,  as  in  those  two  hap- 
py regions,  spring  holds  an  eternal  reign. 

There  is  another  general  cause  which  influences  the  cli- 
mate of  Africa  less  than  might  be  expected.  The  greatest 
cold  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  felt  only  on  the  south- 
ern shores,  and  is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
year.  The  saline  and  arid  character  of  the  lands  of  the 
southern  extremity  resembles,  in  some  measure,  that  of 
the  coasts  of  Zahara  and  of  Ajan. 

Nowhere  do  the  empire  of  fertility  and  that  of  barren- 
ness come  into  closer  contact  than  in  Africa.  Some  of  its 
countries  owe  there  fertility  to  high  wooded  mountains 
moderating  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 
More  frequently  the  fertile  lands,  bounded  by  vast  deserts, 
form  narrow  stripes  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  allu- 
vial plains  situated  at  their  mouths.  These  latter,  gene- 
rally contained  between  two  branches  of  the  river  diverg- 
ing to  form  a  triangle,  have,  from  their  figure,  received  the 
name  of  Delta,  from  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 


d  In  tho  original  simply,  "  situated  nominally  in  the  temperate 
zones  j"  thus  inferring  that  the  climate  is  really  that  of  the  to/rid 
zone. — P. 
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bet,  which  is  a  triangle.  The  term  has  been,  by  way  of 
eminence,  given  to  the  flat  island  formed  by  the  Nile  in 
Lower  Egypt.  Another  class  of  fertile  lands  owe  their 
existence  to  springs,  which  here  and  there  burst  forth  in 
the  midst  of  deserts.  These  spots  of  verdure  are  called 
Oases.  Even  Strabo  mentions  them,  when  he  says,  "  To 
the  south  of  Atlas  lies  a  vast  desert  of  sand  and  stones, 
which,  like  the  spotted  skin  of  a  panther,  is  here  and  there 
diversified  by  oases ;  that  is  to  say,  by  fertile  grounds, 
rising  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean." 

It  is  to  these  contrasts  that  Africa  owes  its  twofold  re- 
putation. This  land  of  perpetual  thirst,  this  arid  nursery 
of  lions,a  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  represented  under  the  emblem  of  a  woman  crowned 
with  ears  of  corn,  or  holding  ears  of  corn  in  her  hand.b 
Although  the  character  of  high  fertility  belongs  especially 
to  the  Africa  propria  of  the  ancients,  that  is,  the  present 
state  of  Tunis,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
wherever  moisture  is  conjoined  with  heat,  vegetation  dis- 
plays great  vigour  and  magnificence.  The  human  spe- 
cies find  abundant  aliment  at  a  very  insignificant  expense 
of  labour.  The  corn  stalks  bend  under  their  load ;  the 
vine  attains  a  colossal  size  ;  melons  and  pumpkins  acquire 
enormous  volume  ;  millet  and  holcus,  the  grain  which  is 
most  common  over  three  fourths  of  this  continent,  though 
badly  cultivated,  yield  a  return  of  one  or  two  hundred 
fold  ;  and  the  date  tree,  which  is  to  the  African  what  the 
cocoa  nut  and  the  bread  fruit  arc  in  Oceanica,  can  with- 
stand the  fiery  winds  which  assail  it  from  the  neighbouring 
deserts.  The  forests  of  Mount  Atlas  are  equal  to  the 
finest  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Those  of  the  Cape  boast  of 
the  silver  leaved  Prolca,  the  tree  heath,  and  other  elegant 
trees.  In  the  whole  of  Guinea,  Senegambia,  Congo,  Ni- 
gritia,  and  the  eastern  coast,  formerly  denominated  India, 
are  to  be  found  the  same  thick  forests  as  in  America.  But 
in  the  parts  which  are  marshy  or  arid,  sandy  or  rocky,  that 
is,  in  one  half  of  Africa,  the  natural  vegetation  presents  a 
harsh  and  uncouth  physiognomy.  Scattered  tufts  of  sa- 
line plants  diversify  a  plain  which  has  no  green  sod  to 
clothe  its  nakedness ;  thorny  shrubs,  Mimosas,  and  Aca- 
cias, present  impenetrable  thickets.  Eupliorbioz,  Cacti, 
and  arums,  tire  the  eye  with  their  stiff  and  pointed  forms. 
The  enormous  baobab,  and  the  shapeless  dragon  tree,  are 
void  of  grace  and  majesty.  The  fruit  of  the  theobroma, 
finding  its  way  outward  through  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  a 
bark  of  a  blackened  and  scorched  appearance,  seems  af- 
fected by  the  same  power  of  solar  heat  which  has  impress- 
ed the  most  sombre  hues  on  the  skin  of  the  negro. 

The  animal  kingdom  presents  still  greater  variety,  and 
more  originality.  Africa  possesses  most  of  the  animals  of 
the  old  continent,  and  in  some  species  possesses  the  most 
vigorous  and  the  most  beautiful  varieties.  Such  are  the 
horse  of  Barbary,  the  Cape  buffalo,  the  Senegal  mule,  and 
the  zebra,  the  pride  of  the  asinine  race.  The  African  lion 
is  the  only  lion  worthy  of  the  name.  The  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros,  though  of  less  colossal  dimensions  than  those 
of  Asia,  have  more  agility,  and  perhaps  more  ferocity ; 
yet  the  African  elephant  is  said  to  tly  at  the  sight  of  that 
of  A  sia.    Several  very  singular  animal  forms  appear  to  be 

■  "  Sitientes  Af,-os." — Virgil.    t:  Leonurn  arida  nutrix.'' — Horace. 

b  Bochart,  Canaan,  T.  ch.  2o. 

«  "  Guerwns,''  (Cercopithecus)  tailed  apes. — P. 

6  The  orang-outang  is  said  by  some  authors  to  be  a  native  of  W. 
Africa.  Species,  having  a  similar  character,  are  found  both  in  Africa 
and  the  E.  Indies;  but  after  an  attentive  examination,  Cuvier  pro- 


peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world.  The  unwieldly  hippo- 
potamus inhabits  the  south,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  Egypt,  and  the  Senegal.  The  majestic  giraffe,  the  pro- 
totype of  the  Seraphim  which  the  Arabian  mythology 
yoked  to  the  chariot  of  the  lord  of  thunder,  roams  from 
the  Niger  to  the  Orange  River.  The  gazelle,  or  antelope 
genus,  peoples  Africa  with  numerous  species  and  varieties, 
some  lighter  and  handsomer  than  others,  and  perhaps  all 
different  from  those  of  the  table-land  of  Asia.  Following 
the  same  principle,  Africa,  filled  with  monstrous  apes0  and 
disgusting  baboons,  is  probably  deficient  in  many  species 
of  monkeys  which  seem  reserved  for  Oceanica,  as  the 
orang  -outang  ;d  or  for  America,  as  the  sapajous.  The 
winged  race  of  Africa  is  equally  peculiar.  The  flamingo, 
in  his  scarlet  robe,  the  parrot,  clad  in  emerald  and  sap- 
phire hues,  the  egret,  of  elegant  plumage,  might  have  im- 
parted sufficient  interest  to  the  descriptive  pen  of  Vaillant, 
though  he  had  added  no  imaginary  birds.  The  ostrich  is 
peculiar  to  Africa,  as  the  cassowary  is  to  Oceanica,  and 
the  rhea,  or  touyou,  to  South  America ;  but,  among  the 
walking  birds,  which  have  no  true  wings,6  that  of  Africa 
is  the  largest  and  most  perfect.  We  reserve  for  our  spe- 
cial delineations  other  researches,  which  will  confirm  the 
old  adage,  "  that  Africa  was  always  furnishing  natural  his- 
tory with  some  new  animal ;" — researches  which  will  give 
a  probability  to  the  existence  of  some  extraordinary  ani- 
mals, celebrated  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  while  mo- 
dern criticism,  perhaps  too  sceptical,  has  assigned  them  a 
place  among  the  creations  of  fable. 

The  inconveniences  and  calamities  occasioned  by  ve- 
nomous or  voracious  reptiles,  are  not  peculiar  to  Africa ; 
the  whole  torrid  zone  has  its  serpents,  its  scorpions,  its  cro- 
codiles, or  other  equivalent  species.  But  nowhere  else, 
except  in  New  Holland,  do  the  termites  build  so  many  de 
structiye  nests.  The  swarms  of  locusts  of  Asia  are  much 
less  thick  and  extensive  than  those  of  Afr  ica,  where  whole 
tribes  of  men  use  them  as  food. 

To  conclude  our  picture,  we  find  the  human  species  in 
this  part  of  the  world  exhibited  in  a  new  light.  The  Afri- 
cans seem  to  form  three  races  which  have  long  been  dis- 
tinct. The  Moors  are  a  handsome  race,  resembling  m 
stature,  physiognomy,  and  hair,  the  best  formed  nations 
of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  though  darkened  by  the  in- 
fluence of  climate.  To  this  race  belong  the  Berbers  or 
Kabyls,  and  the  other  remains  of  the  ancient  Numidians 
and  Gaituli.  They  bear  a  great  similarity  to  the  Arabi- 
ans, from  whom  they  received  in  the  seventh  century  nu- 
merous colonies.  The  Copts,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians, 
cannot  well  be  considered  as  originally  a  distinct  race,  be- 
ing probably  sprung  from  a  very  ancient  mixture  of 
Asiatic  and  African  nations.  The  second  race  is  that  of 
the  Negroes,  whose  general  characteristics  are  universally 
known.  It  occupies  all  the  centre,  and  all  the  west  from 
Senegal  to  Cape  Negro,  and  has  found  its  way  into  Nu- 
bia and  Egypt.  The  third  race  is  that  of  the  Caffres, 
which  occupies  all  the  eastern  coast,  distinguished  from 
the  negroes  by  a  less  obtuse  facial  angle,  a  convex  fore- 
head, and  a  high  nose ;  but  approaching  them  in  their 
thick  lips,  their  curled  and  almost  woolly  hair,  and  a 

nounccs  them  distinct.  He  gives  to  the  African  species  the  name  a. 
Chimpanzee,  and  restricts  that  of  orang-outang  to  the  species  inha- 
biting the  E.  Indies. —  P. 

e  "  Oiseaux  murcheurs,  depourvus  des  vcritables  ailes,"  the  cchas- 
si.ers  brcvipennes  of  Cuvier,  or  that  division  of  the  order  Gralla;,or  walk- 
ersj  whose  wings  are  of  no  use  for  flight. — P. 
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complexion  varying  from  a  yellow  brown  to  a  shining 
black. 

Besides  these  great  races,  Africa  contains  some  tribes 
of  a  character  quite  peculiar,  which  they  derive  either 
from  some  unknown  original,  or  from  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate. The  Hottentots  are  the  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ple, but  we  shall  find  some  others  in  the  course  of  our  par- 
ticular details. 

The  languages  of  Africa  must,  according  to  M.  de  Seet- 
zen,  amount  to  100  or  150.  They  differ  from  one  another  in 
a  most  striking  manner,  and  have  so  few  features  of  mutual 
resemblance,  that  the  attempts  made  to  classify  them  have 
proved  fruitless.  The  Berber  language  has  indeed  been 
traced  from  Morocco  to  Egypt.  The  three  negro  lan- 
guages of  Mandingo  on  the  upper  Senegal,  of  Amina  on  the 
Gold  coast,  of  Congo  on  the  Congo  coast,  seem  to  be  ex- 
tensively diffused  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bet- 
jouana  Caffre.  But  the  general  character  of  Africa  in 
this  respect  is  still  that  of  a  multitude  of  confined  idioms 
which  seem  to  comprehend  many  sounds  scarcely  articulate, 
some  that  are  very  strange,  sometimes  howlings,  some- 
times hisses,  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  cries  of  animals, 
or  intended  as  watchwords  to  distinguish  hostile  tribes  from 
one  another.  This  fact  perplexes  those  who  consider  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  as  a  demonstrable  historic  truth  ; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  in  Africa  and  every  where  else, 
true  history,  going  back  to  the  most  remote  times,  finds 
the  human  species,  like  the  plants  and  animals,  dissemi- 
nated over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  divided  into  num- 
berless small  tribes  or  families,  each  speaking  a  peculiar 
idiom,  imperfect  and  often  singularly  distorted.  The 
artificial  combination  of  these  primitive  jargons  has  given 
origin  to  the  regular  languages  which  probably  began  with 
the  formation  of  cities. 

Civilization,  which  has  furnished  man  with  abstract  and 
general  ideas,  has  followed  in  Africa  a  singular  progress, 
dictated  by  the  climate  and  by  the  character  of  the  most 
numerous  indigenous  race.  This  progress  may  be  distri- 
buted into  the  following  epochs. 

Living  in  abundance,  but  separated  from  one  another 
by  deserts  ;  surrounded  by  copious  and  excellent  food 
of  spontaneous  growth,  but  encountering  prodigious  ob- 
stacles in  all  their  attempts  at  artificial  culture ;  enjoying 
a  climate  which  required  no  clothing  to  protect  them  from 
cold,  and  only  needing  a  cover  to  shelter  them  from  rain, 
the  Negro  (called  the  Ethiopian  by  the  ancients,)  and 
probably  also  the  Caffre  or  Troglodyte,  never  felt  that  sti- 
mulus of  necessity  which  creates  industry  and  reflection. 
Enjoying  a  wild  happiness  of  condition,  they  satisfied  the 
demands  of  sense,  and  scarcely  possessed  any  notion  of  an 
intellectual  world.  But  they  felt  the  presence  of  an  invi- 
sible power.  They  looked  for  its  residence  in  the  tree 
which  gave  them  food,  in  the  rock  which  shaded  them,  in 
the  serpent  which  they  dreaded,  and  even  in  the  monkeys 
and  parrots  which  sported  around  them.  Some  believed 
that  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  fragment  of  stone,  was  the  scat 
of  a  supernatural  power :  they  were  delighted  to  think 
that  their  deities  could  be  carried  along  with  them  in  all 
their  motions.  This  system,  which  is  called  fetickism,  and 
which  is  the  rudest  form  of  pantheism,  seems  common  to 
every  climate  and  to  every  race  :  but  it  prevailed  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  in  Africa,  and  especially  among 
the  negroes.*    These  superstitions  were  merely  ridiculous. 

*  See  aftci  wards  our  account  of  Nijjritia. 


Vengeance  and  brutality,  however,  gave  birth  to  others  of 
a  horrible  and  atrocious  nature.  The  prisoner  of  war 
from  an  adjoining  tribe  was  sacrificed  on  the  tombs  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  fought.  Believing  in  the 
necessary  connection  between  moral  powers  and  viable 
objects,  these  barbarians  were  persuaded  that  by  devour- 
ing the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  they  became  imbued  with 
the  courage  of  the  deceased.  Cannibalism,  arising  from 
the  rites  of  the  hideous  altar,  and  at  first  limited  to  these 
rites,  was  soon  converted  into  a  capricious  taste — a  de- 
mand of  luxurious  appetite.  Vanquished  tribes  thought 
themselves  fortunate  in  being  reduced  to  slavery,  instead  of 
being  devoured  ;  but  their  masters  sold  their  persons  like 
cattle.  In  the  meantime,  the  Berbers  or  Moors,  proud  of 
a  little  superiority  over  these  degraded  beings,  hunted  them 
down  like  wild  beasts,  and  wrought  them  like  domestic 
animals.  Such  may  be  considered  as  the  primitive  state  of 
the  Africans,  and  it  still  in  some  measure  subsists. 

Afterwards  came  some  beneficent  impostors,  who  alter- 
ed the  face  of  things.  Several  dynasties  of  royal  high 
priestsb  erected  temples  at  Meroe,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Mem- 
phis, which  became  the  asylum  of  peace,  the  focus  of  the 
arts,  and  the  resort  of  trade.  The  savage,  attracted  by  curi- 
osity, and  enslaved  by  superstition,  bowed  down  before  the 
statue  of  a  god  with  a  dog's  head,  or  the  beak  of  a  bird,  em- 
blems which  formed  improvements  on  his  rude  fetiche.  At 
the  command  of  the  servants  of  the  gods,  a  multitude  which 
scarcely  possessed  cabins  of  palm  trunks  for  themselves, 
cut  the  granite  into  columns,  carved  hieroglyphics  on  the 
porphyry,  andby  persevering  labour  completed  monuments 
which  have  stood  undecayed  for  ages.  Nor  were  works  of 
utility  neglected.  The  sacred  water  of  the  Nile,  confined 
by  dykes,  and  distributed  by  canals,  fertilized  the  plains 
which  had  previously  been  overrun  with  reeds  and  rushes. 
Caravans,  protected  by  the  name  of  the  deities,  ascended 
the  Nile,  and  penetrated  to  the  remotest  valleys  of  Ethio- 
pia, collecting  gold  and  ivory,  and  spreading  every  where 
the  germs  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners. 

At  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Meroe,  the  caste  of  warriors 
rebelled  against  the  pontiffs.  The  gentle  illusions  of  theo- 
cracy were  succeeded  by  revolutions,  wars,  and  agitations, 
at  the  despotic  court  of  the  Pharaohs.  Notwithstanding 
events  of  this  kind,  Egypt  long  continued  a  great  and 
flourishing  empire,  but  was  less  fortunate  as  to  any  influ- 
ence on  the  civilization  of  the  rest  of  Africa. 

Carthage  had  founded  another  empire  in  the  west.  Her 
hardy  sailors,  and  her  enterprising  merchants,  reached  as 
far  as  Cape  Blanco  by  sea,  and  her  inland  travellers  reach- 
ed the  Niger  by  land  ;  but  the  only  means  which  they  pos- 
sessed for  subjugating  nations  were  their  armed  force,  and 
the  attractions  of  certain  articles  of  commerce.  Intimately 
connected  with  the  Berber  or  Moorish  people,  whose  ta- 
lents for  war  they  brought  into  activity  by  raising  among 
them  light  troops  for  their  own  service,  they  exercised  on- 
ly an  indirect  influence  on  the  Ethiopians  or  the  negroes. 
This  race  of  men,  left  to  themselves,  confined  their  exer- 
tions to  gathering  from  the  earth  simple  aliments  of  easy 
culture.  The  government  of  petty  despotic  patriarchs 
gave  place  to  more  extended  monarchies.  In  the  myste- 
rious associations  of  Guinea,  the  spirit  of  the  priests  of  Me- 
roe was  seen  to  revive.  The  most  essential  change  which 
the  civil  constitution  of  Africa  underwent,  was  the  distinc- 
tion established  between  free-men  and  slaves.    That  dis 

k  "  Pontifes-rois,"  Pontiff-kings. 
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tinction  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  with 
features  equally  odious  and  inhuman  as  in  Africa.  But, 
while  Christianity  abolished  it  in  Europe,  in  Africa  it  has 
been  perpetuated. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  empire,  the  Romans  had 
no  direct  relations  with  any  people  except  the  inhabitants 
of  Fezzan  and  of  Nubia,  and,  at  a  very  late  period,  with 
Abyssinia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  Nor  did  Christianity 
succeed  in  shedding  her  light  on  the  west,  the  centre,  and 
the  south  of  Africa.  Her  benefits,  which  were  spread 
over  the  north,  disappeared  under  the  effects  of  disastrous 
wars.  To  Mahometanism  was  reserved  the  task  of  effect- 
ing a  change  in  African  civilization.  The  fanatic  Arab, 
mounted  on  the  active  dromedarjr,  or  embarked  in  light 
vessels,  flew  to  plant  the  standard  of  his  prophet  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  on  the  shores  of  Sofala.  Never 
did  a  people  possess  a  union  of  qualities  better  adapted  for 
conquering  and  preserving  the  empire  of  Africa.  Among 
the  Mauritanians  and  Numidians  they  found  brothers  and 
natural  friends  ;  an  identity  of  manners,  food,  and  climate. 
The  fanatic  mussulman  spirit  astonished  and  subdued  the 
ardent  imaginations  of  the  Africans  ;  the  simplicity  of  the 
creed  suited  their  limited  intellect,  and  easily  connected  it- 
self with  the  superstitions  of  fetichism,  and  the  ideas  which 
these  people  entertained  of  magic  and  enchantments. 
Africa,  and  especially  the  Oases  of  the  Great  Desert,  soon 
furnished  the  new  religion  with  its  most  zealous  defenders. 
Civil  slavery  and  despotic  government  suffered  no  change, 
except,  that  the  .Maraboots,  or  Mussulman  priests,  and  the 
Sherifs,  or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  formed,  in  some  of 
the  states,  a  species  of  aristocracy.  Cannibalism  alone 
was  of  course  abolished,  and  that  was  a  real  benefit  which 
humanity  received  at  the  hand  of  lslamism.a  One  event 
favoured,  for  a  moment,  the  civilization  of  the  Moors. 
The  expulsion  of  those  of  their  number  who  had  ruled  in 
Spain  peopled  Barbary,  and  even  the  Oases  of  the  great 
desert,  with  a  more  industrious  and  better  informed  race 
than  the  rest  of  the  Mahometans.  But,  unhappily  for 
Africa,  a  handful  of  Turkish  adventurers,  vying  with  one 
another  in  ferocity  and  ignorance,  established  themselves 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  subdued  the  Moors,  and  founded 
the  barbarous  governments  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
forming  a  deadly  barrier,  more  efficient  than  Mahometan- 
ism itself,  in  separating  Africa  from  the  civilized  world. 

*  M.  do  Hammer,  Memoire  sur  l'influence  du  Mahometisme,  dans 
les  Mines  de  l'Orient,  et  dans  les  Annales  des  Voyages. 

b  See  the  interesting  work  of  M.  Gregoire,  formerly  Bishop  of  Blois, 
on  the  Literature  of  the  Negroes. 

*  The  author,  in  the  original,  expresses  an  opinion  that,  from  the 


The  voyages  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  slave  trade, 
subsequently  opened  new  communications  between  Africa 
and  the  west  of  Europe.  These  countries  were  found,  as 
they  still  are,  distracted  by  perpetual  war,  a  war  so  much 
the  more  deplorable,  because,  being  confined  to  a  system 
of  cruel  robbery,  without  the  spirit  of  territorial  conquest, 
it  does  not  give  birth  to  those  great  empires  which  some- 
times admit  a  species  of  civilization.  A  lengthened  obser- 
vation of  the  character  of  the  Africans  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  their  virtues,  their  docile  dispositions,  and 
their  versatility  in  imitating  our  arts.  Sufficient  proof  is 
obtained  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  moral  nature  which 
condemns  them  to  perpetual  barbarism. b  Europe,  occu- 
pied with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  has  paid  comparative- 
ly little  attention  to  a  country  nearer  home,  and  perhaps 
more  wealthy  than  those  others.  Hence  our  relations 
with  the  African  coasts  have  been  long  confined  to  that 
traffic  in  human  beings  which  is  reprobated  both  by  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  only  justified  by  a  fallacious  reference 
to  adventitious  circumstances,  from  which  this  traffic  ap- 
pears to  operate  as  a  corrective  of  greater  disorders  and 
inhumanity.  These  circumstances  are  many  of  them  the 
creation  of  this  infamous  traffic  itself,  which  debases  and 
brutalizes  the  miserable  natives,  as  has  been  amply  proved 
by  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  same  countries 
before  and  since  the  late  partial  abolition,  and  under  the 
temporary  revivals  of  the  same  disgraceful  inhumanity  to 
which  individual  avarice  has,  in  some  places,  given  rise. 
That  the  utter  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  will  ever  be  the 
cause  of  the  revival  of  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices, 
as  some  have  ventured  to  predict,0  is  impossible.  Moral 
practices,  as  well  as  physical  population,  do  not,  in  Africa, 
depend  on  causes  different  from  those  which  regulate  them 
in  France  or  England.  The  introduction  of  knowledge 
and  enlightened  habits  is  the  great  engine  by  which  we  hope 
to  see  Africa  made  to  hold  a  respectable  rank  in  the  scale 
of  human  society.  The  colonies  established  on  its  shores, 
and  the  efforts  made  to  open  a  legitimate  and  beneficial 
trade  between  Africa  and  the  civilized  world,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  excite  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  a  due  esteem 
for  regular  laws  and  civilized  manners,  and  induce  thera 
either  to  emulate  them  by  efforts  of  their  own,  or  to  sub- 
mit to  receive  from  others  these  benefits  in  exchange  for  the 
miseries  of  a  wretched  independence. 

great  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  in  consequence  of  the  abo 
lition  of  the  slave  trade,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  followed  by  the  horrible 
massacres  and  human  sacrifices  which  still  prevail  in  the  interior.  Such 
a  waste  of  life  has  been  noticed  in  Ashantee  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  observed  in  the  countries  visited  by  Denham  and  Clapperton.  P 
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A  Physical  Description  of  this  Country. 

Egypt  is  the  connecting  link  between  Africa  and  the 
civilized  world.  This  country,  unique  in  its  nature  and  in 
its  historical  records,  deserves  a  more  minute  description 
than  the  other  countries  of  Africa.  Egypt  consists  en- 
tirely of  a  valley,  watered  by  the  Nile,  by  which  it  has  in 
part  been  formed  ;  and  confined,  on  the  right  and  left,  by 
a  barren  expanse  of  deserts.  The  physical  picture  of  this 
country,  therefore,  will  be  introduced,  with  an  account  of 
the  Nile,  whose  bounties  render  Egypt  independent  of  all 
foreign  supplies,  and  even  of  the  rains  of  heaven. 

The  Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  con- 
ceals its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  science.  At 
least,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them  is  known  to  us  now 
than  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  That  learn- 
ed librarian  of  Alexandria  distinguished  three  principal 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterly  is  the  Tacazze 
of  the  moderns,  which  flows  down  the  north  side  of  the 
table-land  of  Abyssinia.  The  second  known  branch,  or 
the  Blue  River,  first  makes  a  circuit  on  the  table-land  of 
Abyssinia,  and  then  flows  down  through  the  plains  of  Sen- 
naar,  or  of  Fungi.  The  sources  of  this  Blue  River  were 
found  and  described  by  the  Jesuits,  Paez  and  Tellez,  two 
centuries  before  the  pretended  discovery  of  Bruce.  These 
two  rivers  are  tributaries  to  the  White  River,  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  which  is  the  true  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  which 
must  lie  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Darfoor.  These 
countries  are,  according  to  the  report  of  a  Negro,  named 
Dar-el-.flbiad.  The  mountains  from  which  it  issues  are 
called  Dyre  and  Tegla ;  and  probably  form  part  of  the 
Al-Qamara  mountains,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Moon. 
As  it  seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  by  water 
from  Toinbuctoo  to  Cairo,  either  the  Niger  must  fall  into 
the  Nile,  if  it  be  not  really  the  Nile  itself;  or  there  must 
be  intermediate  rivers,  forming  between  the  Nile  and  Niger 
a  communication  resembling  that  which  was  found  by 
Humboldt,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons.  The 
first  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a  vague  ro- 
mantic passage  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  quoted  in  our  His- 
tory of  Geography. b  The  other  hypothesis  is  the  only  one 
which  can  reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who  have 
travelled  by  this  route  from  Tombuctoo,  Avith  the  positive 
testimony  of  Mr.  Browne,  according  to  which  the  rivers 
Missclad,  and  Bar-Kullah,  run  from  south  to  north.  This 
fact,  which  is  generally  admitted,  does  not  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose any  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Niger,  than  one  formed  by  canals  which,  like  the  Casiqui- 


»  Gibel  Kumri. 

b  See  book  X.  of  the  History  of  Geography. 
c  3  French  leagues. 
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ari  in  Guiana,  may  wind  along  a  table-land  where  the 
sources  of  the  Misselad  and  Bar-Kullah  are  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  the  Nile.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  will  content  themselves  with  sup- 
posing that  the  sources  of  all  these  rivers  are  sufficiently 
near  to  communicate  by  means  of  temporary  lakes  during 
the  rainy  season. 

The  true  Nile,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  receives  two 
large  rivers  from  Abyssinia,  and  then  forms  an  extensive 
circuit  in  the  country  of  Dongola  by  turning  to  the  south- 
west. At  three  different  places  a  barrier  of  mountains 
threatens  to  interrupt  its  course,  and  at  each  place  the  bar- 
rier is  surmounted.  The  second  cataract,  in  Turkish  Nu- 
bia, is  the  most  violent,  and  most  unnavigable.  The 
third  is  at  Syene,  or  Assooan,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into 
Upper  Egypt.  The  height  of  this  cataract,  singularly  ex- 
aggerated by  some  travellers,  varies  according  to  the  sea- 
son, and  is  generally  about  four  or  five  feet. 

From  Syene  to  Cairo,  the  river  flows  along  a  valley  about 
eight  miles0  broad,  between  two  mountain  ridges,  one  of 
which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  terminates 
in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Libya.  The  river  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  defile  called  Gibel- 
Silsili.  In  this  space  of  about  forty  miles'1  long,  it  has 
very  little  arable  land  on  its  banks.  It  contains  some 
islands  which  from  their  low  level  easily  admit  of  irriga- 
tion. 

Below  the  defile  of  Gibel-Silsili,c  the  Nile  runs  along  the 
right  side  of  the  valley,  which  in  several  places  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  line  of  rock  cut  perpendicularly,  while  the 
ridge  of  the  hills  on  the  left  side  is  nearly  always  accessi- 
ble by  a  slope  of  various  acclivity.  These  latter  mountains 
begin,  near  the  town  of  Sioot,  to  diverge  gradually  to  the 
west,  in  a  direction  towards  Faloom/  so  that  between  them 
and  the  cultivated  valley  there  is  a  desert  space,  becoming 
gradually  wider,  and  which  in  several  places  is  bordered 
on  the  valley  side  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly 
south  and  north. 

The  mountains  which  confine  the  basin  of  the  Nile  in 
Upper  Egypt  are  intersected  by  defiles  which  on  one  side 
lead  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Oases.  These  narrow  passes  might  be  habitable,  since 
the  winter  rains  maintain  for  a  time  a  degree  of  vegetation, 
and  form  springs  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves  and 
their  flocks. 

The  stripe  of  desert  land  which  generally  extends  along 
each  side  of  the  valley,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
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(and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  barren  ocean 
of  sand  which  lies  on  each  side  of  Egypt,)  now  contains 
two  very  distinct  kinds  of  soil ;  the  one  immediately  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  consists  of  sand  and  rolled 
pebbles  ;  the  other,  composed  of  light  drifting  sand,  covers 
an  extent  of  ground  formerly  arable.  If  a  section  of  the 
valley  is  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction, 
the  surface  will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margins  of 
the  river  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  a  circumstance  also  re- 
marked on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Po,  part  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  some  other  rivers. 

Near  Beni-sooef,a  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  already  much 
widened  on  the  west,  has  on  that  side  an  opening  through 
which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Faioom. 
These  plains  form  properly  a  sort  of  table-land,  separated 
from  the  surrounding  mountains  on  the  north  and  west  by 
a  wide  valley,  of  which  a  certain  portion,  always  laid  un- 
der water,  forms  what  the  inhabitants  call  Birket-el-Karun. 

Near  Cairo,  the  chains  which  limit  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  diverge  on  both  sides.  The  one,  under  the  name  of 
Gibel-al-Nairon,  runs  north-west  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  the  other,  called  Gibel-al-Attaka,  runs  straight 
east  to  Suez. 

In  front  of  these  chains  a  vast  plain  extends,  composed  of 
sands  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  At  the  place 
called  Batu-el-Bakara,  the  river  divides  into  two  branches ; 
the  one  of  which  flowing  to  Rosetta,  and  the  other  to  Da- 
mietta,  contain  between  them  the  present  Delta  ;  but  this 
triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  former  times 
larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Pelusian  branch, 
which  is  now  choked  up  with  sand  or  converted  into 
marshy  pools.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  Cano- 
pic  branch,  which  is  now  partly  confounded  with  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  lake  Etko.  But  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  level  of  the  surface  with  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Delta,  and  its  depression  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  together  with  its  greater  verdure  and  fer- 
tility, still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta,  although  ir- 
regular encroachments  are  made  by  shifting  banks  of  drift- 
ing sand,  which  are  at  present  on  the  increase. 

The  different  bogaz,  or  mouths  of  this  great  river,  have 
often  changed  their  position,  and  are  still  changing  it ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  occasioned  long  discussions  among 
geographers.  The  following  are  the  most  established  re- 
sults. The  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  an- 
cients, were,  l.the  Canopic  mouth, correspondingto the  pre- 
sent mouth  of  lake  Etko  ;  or  according  to  others,  that  of 
the  lake  of  Aboukir,  or  Maadee  ;c  but  it  is  probable,  that 
at  one  time,  it  had  communications  with  the  sea  at  both  of 
these  places.  In  that  case  it  is  probable  that  these  lakes 
existed  nearly  in  their  present  state,  except  that  the  Nile 
flowed  through  them,  and  gave  them  a  large  proportion  of 
fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  water  with  which  they  are 
now  filled.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  bottoms  of  these 
lakes  were  formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  natural  pro- 

*  "  Benisouyef,"  Benisuef. 
b  Boc.azzc,  Clarke. 

c  The  Maadee,  or  Maadia,  is  the  same  as  the  Edko,  (Utko,  Clarke  ;) 
and  the  lake  of  Aboukir  is  otherwise  called  lake  Sed,  (Said,  Clarke.) — 
Clarke,  Ed.  Encye. — P. 

A  Rcrelos,  Clarke. 

c  Mem.  stir  l'Egypte,  I.  lf>5.  Comp.  Dubois-Aymc,  Memoire  sur  les 
B<>uches-du-Nil.    Livourne,  1812. 

'  Description  de  l'Egypto,  vol.  I.  Memoire  de  M.  Lepere,  sur  le 
canal  des  deux  mers,  sect.  II.  paragr.  5  et  G. 

e  In  the  original,  this  length  of  time  refers  solely  to  the  passage 
from  the  mouth  to  the  cataracts,  upward  or  downward,  in  the  most 


cess  by  which  surfaces  of  such  breadth  could  have  been 
subsequently  excavated.  2.  The  Bolbitine  mouth  at  Ro- 
setta. 3.  The  Sebenitic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  into 
the  present  lake  Bourlos.d  4.  The  Phatnitic,  or  Bucolic, 
at  Damietta.  5.  The  JVIendesian,  which  is  lost  in  lake  Men 
zaleh,  but  its  mouth  is  represented  by  that  of  Dibeh. 
6.  The  Tanitic,  or  Saitic,  which  seems  to  leave  traces  of  its 
termination  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  lake  Menza- 
leh,  in  that  known  by  the  modern  appellation  of  Omrn-Fa- 
redjeh.  The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its  wa- 
ters to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  of  Moez,  which 
now  loses  itself  in  the  lake.  7.  The  Pelusiac  mouth  seems 
to  be  represented  by  what  is  now  the  most  easterly  mouth 
of  lake  Menzaleh,  where  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still 
visible.6 

The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  differ  in  different 
places,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  its  ordinary 
state,  this  river  carries  no  vessels  exceeding  sixty  tons  bur- 
den, from  its  mouth  to  the  cataracts.  The  bogaz  of  Da- 
mietta is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  are  low. 
That  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  four  or  five.  When  the 
waters  are  high,  each  of  them  has  forty-one  feet  more,  and 
caravels  of  twenty-four  guns  can  sail  up  to  Cairo/  The 
navigation  is  facilitated  in  a  singular  degree  during  the 
floods  :  for,  while  the  stream  carries  the  vessels  from  the 
cataracts  to  the  bogaz  with  great  rapidity,  the  strong  north- 
erly winds  allow  them  to  ascend  the  river,  by  means  of  set 
sails,  with  equal  rapidity.  These  winds  are  constant  for 
nine  months  of  the  year,  and,  when  the  river  is  low,  and 
the  stream  less  rapid,  vessels  cannot  often  make  their  way 
downward  even  with  their  sails  furled,  the  wind  upward 
being  more  powerful  than  the  stream,  even  under  these 
circumstances.  The  regular  practice  at  such  times  is,  to 
row  down  with  the  stream  during  the  night  when  the  wind 
has  subsided,  and  to  halt  somewhere  during  the  day  ;  while 
the  vessels  that  are  upward  bound  sail  by  day  and  halt  by 
night.  The  passage  from  Cairo  to  the  Mediterranean, 
occupies  eight  or  ten  days.s  When  both  voyages  are  prac- 
ticable, it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  numerous  boats 
passing  one  another  on  their  way.  The  bogazes  are  diffi- 
cult to  navigate  even  during  high  Nile.  Shifting  sand- 
banks create  unforeseen  dangers-in  every  part  of  the  river. 
The  cataracts  are  sometimes  passed  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
address,  combined  with  courage  ;  the  lowest  cataract,  in 
particular,  being  rather  a  rapid  than  a  waterfall.11 

The  celebrated  plains  of  Egypt  would  not  be  the  abode 
of  perpetual  fertility,  were  it  not  for  the  swellings  of  the 
river,  which  both  impart  to  them  the  requisite  moisture, 
and  cover  them  with  fertilizing  mud.  We  now  know  for  cer- 
tain what  the  ancients  obscurely  concluded,'  and  what  was 
asserted  by  Agatharchides,  Diodorus,  Abdollatif,  and  the 
Abyssinian  envoy,  Hadgi  Michael, k  that  the  heavy  annual 
rains  between  the  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  floods, 
common  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  which,  in 
low  situations,  such  as  Egypt,  occasion  inundations. 

favourable  season  :  "  on  fait  l'un  et  l'autre  trajet  en  huit  a  dix  jours  ;" 
i.  e.  the  passage  from  the  cataracts  to  the  mouth,  and  vice  versa,  by 
the  force  of  the  current  in  one  direction,  and  that  of  the  strong  N. 
winds  in  the  other,  is  only  8  or  10  days.  Dr.  Clarke's  passage  from 
Rosetta  to  Cairo  was  only  3G  hours,  "  against  the  utmost  force  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  torrent." — P. 

h  Sicard,  Norden.  See  particularly  Belzoni,  vol.  II.  p.  119.  second 
edition. 

'  Meiners,  Histoire  du  Nil,  dans  ses  CEuvres  Philosophiques,  p.  80. 
k  Quoted  by  Wansleben  in  an  unpublished  account  of  a  journey  in 
Egypt.    Collection  de  Paulus,  1.21. 
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The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences  with  the  summer  sol- 
stice. The  river  attains  its  greatest  height  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  continues  stationary  for  some  days,  then  dimi- 
nishes at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter  sol- 
stice it  is  very  low,  but  some  water  still  remains  in  the  large 
canals.  At  this  period  the  lands  are  put  under  cultivation:. 
The  soil  is  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or 
less  thickness. 

The  fertility  and  general  prosperity  of  Egypt  depend 
much  on  a  certain  medium  in  the  height  to  whirh  the  Nile 
rises  in  its  inundations  ;  too  little  rise  or  too  mucn  is  near- 
ly equally  hurtful.  In  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  wit- 
nessed a  deplorable  scene,  from  the  Nile  having  risen  three 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark  left  by  the  former 
inundation.*  It  was  productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities that  had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  one  living. 
Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it  carried  off  several  villa- 
ges, and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants.  Expecting 
an  unusual  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water 
during  the  preceding  season,  the  inhabitants  had  erected, 
as  usual,  fences  of  earth  and  reeds  round  their  villages,  to 
keep  the  water  from  their  houses ;  but  its  force  baffled  their 
efforts,  and  the  rapid  stream  carried  before  it  men,  women, 
children,  cattle,  and  corn,  in  a  moment.  In  Upper  Egypt, 
the  villages  are  not  raised  above  the  level  even  of  the  ordi- 
nary inundations,  but  depend  for  their  safety  on  artificial 
fences.  When  a  village  is  in  danger,  the  boats  are  busily 
employed  in  removing  the  corn  and  the  people,  the  former 
being  first  attended  to,  as  more  important  to  the  Pasha;  and, 
if  the  water  breaks  in  before  the  inhabitants  have  been  pla- 
ced insecurity,  their  only  resource  is  to  climb  the  palm  trees, 
and  there  wait  till  a  boat  comes  to  their  rescue.  Those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  repair  with  their  property  to  a 
higher  ground,  others  escape  mounted  on  buff  aloes  or  cows, 
or  keep  themselves  afloat  on  logs  of  wood.  Mr.  Belzoni, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  came  to  the  village  of  Agalta, 
between  Luxor  and  Cairo,  which  he  found  four  feet  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water ;  the  caimakan, 
or  guard,  deploring  his  imminent  danger  of  being  swept 
away  from  a  place  in  which  honour  and  duty  obliged  him 
to  remain.  Some  poor  refugees  were  placed  on  spots  of 
ground  very  little  raised  above  the  river,  which  had  still 
twelve  days  to  rise  before  reaching  its  utmost  height,  at 
which  it  remained  stationary  for  other  twelve. 

The  analysis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  gives  nearly  one 
half  of  argillaceous  earth,  about  one  fourth  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  carbon,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.15  On  the  very  banks 
of  the  Nile,  tlic  mud  is  mixed  with  much  sand,  which  it  loses 
in  proportion  as  it  is  carried  farther  from  the  river,  so  that 
at  a  certain  distance  it  consists  almost  of  pure  argil.  This 
mud  is  employed  in  several  arts  in  Egypt.  It  is  formed 
into  excellent  bricks,  and  vessels  of  divers  forms.  It  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes.  Glass  manufac- 
turers employ  it  in  the  construction  of  their  furnaces,  and 
the  country  people  cover  their  houses  with  it.  This  mud 
contains  principles  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  the  culti- 
vators consider  it  as  sufficient  manure. 

The  salubrity  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  so  much  extolled 
among  the  ancients,  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  moderns 

*  Bolzoni's  Narrative,  vol.  II.  p.  25 — 29. 

*  Mem.  sur  l'Egyple,  I.  p.  343—35-2. 

'  Maillet,  Description  de  l'Egypte,  I.  p.  16.  M6m.  sur  l'Egypte,  II. 
p.  35. 

"  Ghiz6,"  Djiza. 


under  certain  limitations.  Being  very  light,  it  may  de- 
serve in  this  respect  the  character  given  of  it  by  Maillet, 
that  it  is  among  other  waters  what  Champagne  is  ^niong 
wines.  If  Mahomet  had  tasted  it,  the  Egyptians  Bay,  In; 
would  have  supplicated  heaven  for  a  terrestrial  immortality, 
to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it  to  eternity.1  It  is  said  to  be  lax- 
ative, owing  to  certain  neutral  salts  contained  in  it.  But 
during  the  three  summer  months  when  it  is  in  some  places 
almost  stagnant,  it  requires  to  be  filtered,  or  otherwise  cla- 
rified, before  it  can  be  used  with  safety.  During  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile,  it  first  acquires  a  green  colour,  some- 
times pretty  deep.  After  thirty  or  forty  days,  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brownish  red.  These  changes  are  probably 
owing  to  the  successive  augmentations  which  it  receives 
from  different  temporary  lakes,  oi  sheets  of  water,  formed 
by  the  rains  on  the  different  table-lands  of  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile  seem  to  con- 
sist of  shell  limestone.  In  those  of  the  east  side,  serpen- 
tine and  granite  seem  to  form  the  highest  ridges. 

The  stone  of  which  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  near  Dji- 
zeh,d  is  built,  is  a  fine  grained  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  gray- 
ish white  colour,  and  easily  cut.  The  red  granite,  or 
rather  syenite,  of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  which  forms 
the  coating  of  the  pyramid  called  J\lycerinus,  is  believed 
to  be  the  Pyropcecylon  of  Pliny.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pyramids  are  found  the  Ethiopian  jasper,  the  quartz 
rock  with  amphibole,  and  the  Egyptian  pebble,  which  is  a 
quartz  agate  coarsely  veined.6  From  the  ancient  speci- 
mens preserved  at  Velletri,  in  Cardinal  Borgia's  museum, 
a  Danish  mineralogist,  M.  W ad,  has  published  an  essay 
on  the  fossils  of  Egypt.  These  specimens  are,  red  gra- 
nite, white  granite,  mixed  with  hornblende,  (a  character 
which  distinguishes  syenite  from  the  proper  granites.)  green 
feldspar,  and  black  hornblende.  The  porphyry  seems  to 
be  formed  of  petrosilex,  with  crystals  of  feldspar.  There 
is  likewise  found  among  them  a  small  specimen  of  a  dark 
brown  micaceous  schistus.  The  others  are  limestone, 
feldspar,  breccia,  serpentine,  potstone,  marble  with  veins 
of  silvery  mica,  swinestone,  jaspers  of  all  varieties,  the  to- 
paz or  chrysolite  of  the  ancients,  amethyst,  rock-crystal, 
chalcedony,  onyx,  heliotrope,  obsidian,  and  lapis  lazuli, 
but  no  emeralds.  The  greater  part  of  the  specimens  are 
basalt,  the  Ethiopian  stone  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo/ 

The  valley  leading  to  Cosseir  is  covered  with  a  sand 
partly  calcareous,  partly  quartzose.  The  mountains  are 
of  limestone  and  sandstone.  As  we  approach  to  Cosseir 
we  find  three  sorts  of  mountains.  The  first  consist  of 
rocks  of  granite,  of  a  small  fine  grain.  The  second  chain 
comprehends  rocks  of  breccia,  or  puddingstone,  of  a  par- 
ticular sort,  known  bjr  the  name  of  breccia  di  vcrde.s  To 
the  mountains  of  breccia,  for  a  space  of  thirty  miles,1'  a  rock 
of  a  slaty  texture  succeeds,  which  seems  to  be  of  cotem- 
poraneous  formation  with  the  breccias,  since  it  passes  into 
them  by  gradual  transitions,  and  contains  rounded  masses 
of  the  same  substance. 

Near  the  fountains  of  El-Aoosh-Lambagch,  there  rises 
a  chain  of  schistose  mountains,  presenting  in  their  compo- 
sition petrosilex  and  steatitic  rocks  :  but  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles'  from  Cosseir  the  mountains  suddenly  change 

e  A  variety  of  jasper,  (Cleaveland.) 
'  Wad,  fossil.  iEirvpt.  Musei  Borgiani. 
K  Mem.  sur  l  iEfryptc,  III.  p.  240. 
11  12  French  leagues. 
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their  character ;  a  great  part  of  them  are  limestone,  or 
gypsum,  in  strata  almost  always  lying  north  and  south. 
Here  are  found  the  fossile  remains  of  the  ostrea  diluviana. 
Amongthese  mountains  oflaterformation,  are  found  schists, 
and  indistinct  porphyries,  with  grains  of  feldspar.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  valley,  covered  with  immense  rocky  fragments, 
presents  a  numberless  variety  of  materials  ;  sometimes  ser- 
pentines, compound  rocks  in  which  actinote  is  the  pre- 
dominating ingredient,  schists,  gneiss,  porphyries,  and  gra- 
nites ;  sometimes  a  particular  kmd  of  steatite  containing 
nodules  of  schistose  spar.  There  is  besides  a  new  and  pe- 
culiar substance  in  mineralogy,  which  is  also  found  in  se- 
veral spots  of  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  which  resembles  thal- 
lite,  or  the  green  schorl  of  Dauphine.  It  is  not  found  in  a 
separate  state,  but  forms  part  of  the  granites,  the  porphyries, 
and  other  rocks.a  Towards  the  valley  of  Suez,  the  moun- 
tains are  calcareous,  and  in  several  places  composed  of 
concreted  shells. 

In  the  valley  of  the  wilderness,b  sea  salt  is  found  in  thin 
compact  layers  supported  by  strata  of  gypsum.  In  many 
of  the  surrounding  deserts  this  salt  is  very  common,  some- 
times crystallized  under  the  sand,  sometimes  on  the  sur- 
face. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  near  Edfoo,  the  mountains  are  compo- 
sed of  slate,0  sandstone,  white  and  rose-coloured  quartz, 
and  brown  pebbles,  mixed  with  white  cornelians.*1  Near 
the  ruins  of  Silsilis,  the  granite  rocks  contain  cornelian, 
jasper,  and  serpentine.  A  little  higher  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
rocks  are  granite  alternated  with  decomposed  sandstone, 
forming  on  the  surface  a  friable  crust,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  ruin. 

But  the  most  curious  country  undoubtedly,  is  that  which 
is  comprehended  in  the  Bahr-bela-Maie  (the  river  without 
water)  and  the  basin  of  the  Natron  lakes.  These  two  val- 
leys are  parallel  to  each  other.  The  mountain  of  Natron 
skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  that  name.  That 
mountain  contains  none  of  the  rocks  which  are  found 
scattered  about  in  the  valley,  such  as  quartz,  jasper,  and 
petrosilex.ef 

There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of  the  val- 
ley. Their  banks  and  their  waters  are  covered  with  crys- 
tallizations, both  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  sea  salt,  and  of  na- 
tron, or  carbonate  of  soda.  When  a  volume  of  water 
contains  both  of  these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first 
to  crystallize  ;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  then  deposited 
in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the  two  crystallizations 
seem  to  choose  separate  localities  in  insulated  parts  of  the 
same  lake. 6 

This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek  monks. 
Their  four  convents  are  at  once  their  fortresses  and  their 
prisons.  They  subsist  only  on  vegetables.  The  vegeta- 
tion in  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary  aspect.  The 
palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear  no  fruit. 

Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest  of  natron.  Ac- 
cording to  Andrcossy,  the  farming  of  the  tax  on  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  in  demand  for  divers  manufactures,  was 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  old  gabelle  on  salt  in  France. 

The  valley  parallel  to  that  of  Natron  is  called  Bahr- 

*  Mem.  sur  l'Egypte,  III.  p.  255. 
h  Vallee  d'Egarement. 

c  "  Ardoise,"  argillite. 

*  Denon,  t.  II.  p.  40. 
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bela-Maie,h  or  "the  Dry  River."  Separated  from  the 
valley  of  Natron  by  a  small  ridge  of  heights,  it  has  for  the 
most  part  a  breadth  of  eight  miles.1  In  the  sand  with 
which  the  surface  is  every  where  covered,  trunks  of  trees 
have  been  found  in  a  state  of  complete  petrifaction,  and  a 
vertebral  bone  of  a  large  fish.  The  same  stones  are  met 
with  here  as  in  the  valley  of  Natron.  Some  of  the  learn- 
ed have  thought  that  the  stones  have  been  brought  to  the 
place  by  a  branch  of  the  Nile  which  once  passed  in  this  di- 
rection. The  valley  of  Bahr-bela-Maie,  is  said  to  join 
Faioom  on  the  south,  and  to  terminate  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  the  north. 

These  countries  have  undoubtedly  undergone  violent 
revolutions,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  present  constitution  of 
the  globe.  Their  modern  changes  have,  in  extent  and  im- 
portance, been  much  exaggerated  by  authors  attached  to 
system.  M.  Reynier  judiciously  remarks,  that  the  diminu- 
tionof  arable  land  must  have  been  of  older  date  than  any  his- 
torical records  carry  us.  "Several  spots  which  the  ancients 
have  delineated  on  the  borders  of  the  deserts  are  still  in  the 
same  situation  ;  the  canal  of  Joseph,  though  neglected  for 
ages,  is  not  in  any  part  obstructed."  Reynier  only  found 
one  encroachment  of  the  sands  on  the  cultivated  land, 
which  was  well  authenticated  ;  "  it  is  in  the  province  of 
Djizeh,  near  the  village  of  Ooardan,  where  the  sands  have 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  occupy  a  league 
of  land."k 

Others  say  that  the  canal  of  Joseph  is  partly  choked  up 
with  accumulations  of  slime.  This  canal  is  eighty-four 
miles1  long.  It  was  employed  to  conduct  the  water  of  the 
Nile  into  the  district  of  Faioom,  and  into  lake  Mceris,  the 
modern  Birket-el-Karoon.  It  afforded  the  double  advan- 
tage of  watering  completely  the  lands  of  Faioom,  and  of 
disposing  of  a  superabundance  of  water  when  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile  was  extraordinary  and  excessive.  It  is  probable 
that  this  canal,  dignified  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  like 
many  other  remarkable  works,  was  executed  by  order  of 
king  Mceris.  The  waters  then  filled  the  basin  of  the  lake 
Birket-el-Karoon,  which  received  the  name  of  the  prince 
who  effected  this  great  change.  We  shall  thus  reconcile  the 
different  positions  assigned  to  lake  Moeris  by  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  and  Strabo,  and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients 
say  that  the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the  Bir- 
ket-el-Karoon gives  no  evidence  of  any  such  operation.1™  . 

The  maritime  districts  of  Egypt  present  several  lakes, 
or  rather  lagoons,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  sometimes 
suffer  diminution,  sometimes  enlargement.  To  the  south 
of  Alexandria  is  lake  Mareotis.  For  many  ages  this  lake 
was  dried  up  ;  for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  up  any 
lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  perpetual 
evaporation.  But  in  1 801 ,  the  English,  in  order  to  circum 
scribe  more  effectually  the  communications  which  the 
French  army  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with 
the  surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the  old 
canal  which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating  this  low  ground 
from  lake  Maadie,"  or  the  lake  of  Aboukir  on  the  east. 
In  consequence  of  this  easy  operation,  the  water  had  a 
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sudden  fall  of  six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotis  which  had 
so  long  disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been  occu- 
pied partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  cultivated  lands,  and 
even  villages,  resumed  its  ancient  extent.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  bewail,  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  annihilation  of  their  gardens  and  their  dwell- 
ings. This  modern  inundation  from  the  sea  indeed  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying, 
probably,  four  times  its  extent.  The  lake  of  Aboukir  has 
a  physical  history  somewhat  similar,  having  been  for  two 
centuries  in  a  dry  state,  till  in  1778,  an  irruption  of  the  sea 
broke  through  the  embankment  by  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously protected.  Lake  Etko,  to  the  south-east,  has 
a  similar  character,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  mouth,  which  would  admit  of  being  closed  up,  so 
as  to  convert  the  lake  into  a  dry  or  a  marshy  salt  plain. 

The  map  of  lake  Menzaleh,  constructed  by  General 
Andreossy,  furnishes  important  corrections  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  Egypt  by  D'Anville.  This  lake  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  large  gulfs,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
a  long  narrow  stripe  of  low  land,  separating  it  from  the 
sea.  The  two  gulfs  are  partially  separated  by  the  penin- 
sula of  Menzaleh,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  found  the 
islands  of  Matharyeh,  the  only  ones  in  the  lake  that  are  in- 
habited. D'Anville  has  also  given  too  much  breadth  to  the 
northern  coast  of  this  lake  ;  and  the  measurements  lately 
taken  differ  from  his  by  more  than  25,000  yards."*  Lake 
Menzaleh  communicates  with  the  sea  only  by  two  naviga- 
ble mouths,  those  of  Ybehb  and  Omfaredgie,c  which  are 
the  Mendesian  and  Tanitic  mouths  of  the  ancients.*1  The 
breadth  from  the  mouth  of  Ybeh  to  that  of  Pelusium  is 
95,920  yards.6 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  number  of  canals  appropriated  to 
the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  When  we  find  that  one  traveller 
gives  6000  to  Upper  Egypt  alone/  while  another  allows 
only  about  ninety  large  canals,  viz.  forty  for  Upper  Egypt, 
twenty-eight  for  the  Delta,  eleven  for  the  eastern,  and  thir- 
teen for  the  western  provinces,5  we  perceive  that  a  discre- 
pancy so  great  must  arise  from  the  manner  of  reckoning  the 
canals.  One  concerns  himself  only  with  the  large  ones,  of 
which  the  maintenance  is  established,  and  the  opening  fix- 
ed, by  the  regulations  of  the  country.  Another  extends 
his  views  to  canals  ramifying  from  these,  which  vary  in 
number  from  one  year  to  another.  The  Mameluke  Beys 
applied  to  their  private  use  the  funds  destined  to  the  support 
of  these  public  works,  on  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  de- 
pends. Many  canals  were  even  abandoned  by  these  bar- 
barians, who  thus  destroyed  the  resources  of  their  own  re- 
venues. The  most  famous  of  these  artificial  rivers  is  the  ca- 
nal of  Joseph,  or  the  Calideh-Menhi,  which  is  110  miles'1 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  50  to  300  feet.  One  part  of 
this  canal  seems  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  canal  of 
Oxyrynchus,  which  Strabo  in  sailing  along  mistook  for  the 
Nile  itself.1 

Another  canal,  which,  however,  was  intended  solely  for 
navigation,  viz.  that  of  Suez,  has  furnished  matter  for 
many  discussions ;  these  we  shall  consider  in  the  next 
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Book,  in  which  we  shall  treat  expressly  of  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  celebrated  isthmus  which  connects  Africa 
with  Asia. 

The  climate  and  fertility  of  Egypt  have  given  rise  to  an 
equal  number  of  discrepant  opinions  among  authors.  One 
French  traveller  finds  in  this  country  a  terrestrial  paradise  ;k 
another  assures  us  that  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  country  to 
reside  in.1  Observers  of  a  more  composed  turn  of  mind 
show  us  how  to  reduce  to  their  proper  value  the  descrip- 
tions of  these  two  volatile  writers.  The  aspect  of  Egypt 
undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the  seasons.  In  our 
winter  months,  when  nature  is  for  us  dead,  she  seems  to 
carry  life  into  these  climates,  and  the  verdure  of  Egypt's 
enamelled  meadows  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.  The 
air  is  perfumed  with  the  odours  of  the  flowers  of  orange 
and  citron  trees,  and  numerous  shrubs.  The  flocks  over- 
spreading the  plain,  add  animation  to  the  landscape. — 
Egypt  now  forms  one  delightful  garden,  though  somewhat 
monotonous  in  its  character.  On  all  hands  it  presents  no- 
thing but  a  plain  bounded  by  whitish  mountains,  and  diver- 
sified here  and  there  with  clumps  of  palms.  In  the  oppo- 
site season  this  same  country  exhibits  nothing  but  a  brown 
soil,  either  miry,  or  dry,  hard,  and  dusty ;  immense  fields 
laid  under  water,  and  vast  spaces  unoccupied  and  void  of 
culture,  plains  in  which  the  only  objects  to  be  seen  are 
date  trees  ;  camels  and  buffaloes  led  by  miserable  peasants, 
naked  and  sun-burnt,  wrinkled  and  lean  ;  a  scorching  sun, 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  constant  winds  more  or  less  violent 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  travellers  have  differed 
in  their  physical  delineations  of  this  country."1 

"A  long  valley,"  says  M.  Reynier,"  "  encircled  with  hills 
and  mountains,  presents  no  point  in  which  the  surface  has" 
sufficient  elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds.  The 
evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean  too,  during  summer, 
carried  off  by  the  north  winds,  which,  in  that  season,  have 
almost  the  constancy  of  trade  winds  in  Egypt,  finding  no- 
thing to  stop  their  progress,  pass  over  this  country  without 
interruption,  and  collect  around  the  mountains  of  central 
Africa.  There,  deposited  in  rains,  they  swell  the  torrents, 
which,  falling  into  the  Nile,  augment  its  waters,  and  un- 
der the  form  of  an  inundation,  restore,  with  usury,  to  Egypt 
the  blessings  of  which  the  defect  of  rain  would  otherwise 
deprive  it.  Thus,  excepting  along  the  sea  shores,  no- 
thing is  more  rare  in  Egypt  than  rains,  and  this  scarcity  is 
the  more  marked  in  proportion  as  we'go  southward.  The 
season  in  which  any  rain  falls  is  called  winter.  At  Cairo 
there  are,  at  an  average,  four  or  five  showers  in  the  year;  in 
Upper  Egypt,  one  or  two  at  most.  Near  the  sea  rains  are 
more  frequent."  This  last  circumstance,  however,  shows 
that  the  want  of  rain  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  flatness 
of  the  surface,  but  partly  from  its  previous  aridity  ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  flat  than  the  sea  shores,  and  the  surface 
of  the  sea  itself,  but  the  perpetual  humidity  in  the  latter 
has  the  effect  of  producing  a  deposition  of  rain,  both  on  its 
own  surface  and  on  the  adjoining  land,  to  which  the  more 
remote  sandy  expanse  of  territory  is  unfavourable.  It 
Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  and  government  that 
cultivated  the  economical  arts  with  spirit,  perhaps  the  ex- 

h  40  Fr.  leagues. 

'  Norden,  p.  259,  (in  German.)  D'Anville,  Mem.  sur  l'Egypte,  p 
1GG.    Hartmann,  Egyptcn,  p.  1019. 

k  Savary,  Letters  sur  l'Egyptc,  passim. 
1  Volney,  Voyage,  t.  II.  p.  219. 
m  Brown. 

"  Roynicr,  Traite  sur  l'Egypto,  II.  p.  12. 
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tension  of  herbage  from  the  sea  shore  towards  the  interior 
would  be  followed  by  an  extension  of  the  domain  of  ani- 
mating showers. 

By  a  great  proportion  of  the  Egyptian  farmers,  how- 
ever, the  rains  are  considered  as  by  no  means  beneficial 
occurrences,  but  as  only  occasioning  the  springing  of  a 
multitude  of  weeds  which  prove  hurtful  to  the  corn  crops. 

From  the  nature  of  the  surface,  and  the  universal  ari- 
dity of  the  surrounding  deserts,  Egypt  is  much  hotter  than 
most  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
The  heated  and  rarefied  state  of  that  portion  of  air  which 
is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sand  through  t\<r  day,  is 
productive  of  a  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  giving  origin 
to  the  surprising  appearance  called  the  mirage,  presenting 
on  the  dry  surface  an  exact  representation  of  a  lake  of  wa- 
ter, sometimes  ruffled  into  waves,  at  other  times  still  and 
smooth,  and  appearing  to  reflect  like  a  mirror  the  images 
of  houses  and  other  objects  situated  beyond  it.  Such  is  its 
most  common  appearance  when  seen  from  a  distance.  This 
phenomenon  is  the  more  striking,  as  water  is  generally 
much  in  request  with  the  thirsty  traveller,  in  a  country  where 
it  is  so  scanty,  and  so  dependent  on  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile, 
and  when  the  illusion  vanishes  on  his  arriving  at  the  spot, 
he  feels  a  cruel  disappointment,  especially  if  not  much  used 
to  the  phenomenon. 

The  winds  are  very  regular  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  blowing  almost  without 
interruption  from  the  north,  and  the  north-east.  In  the 
day  the  sky  is  clear,  without  clouds  or  mists.  But  the 
cooling  of  the  atmosphere  consequent  on  the  setting  of  the 
sun  condenses  the  vapours.  These  are  then  observed  to 
pass  with  a  hurried  motion  from  north  to  south,  and  this 
motion  continues  till  after  sunrise  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  solar  heat  rarefies  them  anew  and  renders  them 
invisible. 

The  epoch  of  the  decrease  of  the  Nile,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  October,  is  accompanied  with  intermitting 
winds.  These  winds  blow  from  the  north,  with  intervals 
of  calm  weather.  In  winter  the  winds  are  changeable  ; 
the  cloudless  atmosphere  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  action 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  vegetation,  then  in  all  its  strength, 
applies,  with  the  best  possible  effect,  the  moisture  contain- 
ed in  the  eaith.  The  only  symptoms  of  moisture  in  the 
air  are  the  abundant  dews  deposited  in  the  night,  which 
are  always  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,'1 and  some  mists  which  make  their  appearance  in 
the  morning.  The  latter,  however,  are  comparatively  un- 
frequent. 

The  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox  changes  the  face  of 
the  country  ;  the  hot  south  wind  begins  to  blow,  but  sel- 
dom lasts  more  than  three  days  at  a  time.  When  this  south 
wind,  called  the  khamseenh  in  Egypt,  samiel  in  Arabia,  and 
samoonc  in  the  desert,  begins  to  blow,  the  atmosphere 
grows  thick  and  hazy,  sometimes  acquiring  a  purple  tinge  ; 
the  air  seems  to  lose  its  power  of  supporting  life  and  vi- 
gour ;  a  dry  burning  heat  reigns  universally,  and  whirl- 
winds, resembling  the  blasts  of  a  heated  furnace,  sweep 
along  the  country  in  frequent  succession.    They  often 

*  See  a  scientific  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  subject  in  Dr. 
Wells's  Essay  on  Dew,  and  in  the  article  Dew  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  by  Professor  Leslie. 

1  "  Khamsym,"  chamsin. 

t  "  Scmoum,''  simoom. 

"  Larrey,  Relation  historique  et  chirurgicale  de  l'armee  d'Orient, 
p  41!). 

'  Mcmoires  de  Gaetan  Sotira  et  dc  Pugnet. 


raise  the  sand  and  even  small  stones  to  a  considerable 
height,  so  as  to  form  a  black  cloud  ;  and  deposit  it  in  large 
heaps  on  particular  spots  of  ground.  The  fine  sand  is 
forced  into  the  houses  through  every  cranny,  and  every 
thing  is  filled  with  it. 

The  season  of  the  khamseen  is  the  only  one  in  whicn 
the  atmosphere  of  Egypt  is  generally  unhealthy.*1  It  is 
then  that  the  plague  makes  its  appearance  in  all  its  dread- 
ful power ;  a  disease,  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  still  es- 
cape the  researches  of  medical  science.  To  us  it  seems 
proved  that  the  plague  is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  not 
brought  to  it  from  other  countries.6  Ancient  Egypt  was 
not  exempt  from  this  scourge.  It  is  without  reason  that  some 
modern  writers  have  accused  the  ancients  of  exaggerating 
the  salubrity  of  Egypt.  Certain  passages  in  the  works  of 
Aretaeus  of  Cappadocia  show  that  a  disease  nearly  allied 
to  the  plague  was  in  his  time  considered  as  endemic  in 
Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  ophthalmia  makes  greatest  ravages  during  the  in 
undations,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  it  is  not  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  heat  of  the 
scorching  winds.  As  it  attacks  principally  persons  who 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  one  cause  of 
it  in  Ithe  copious  night  dews/  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
the  natron  with  which  the  soil  is  impregnated,  communi- 
cating pungent  qualities  to  the  air,g  a  cause  altogether 
fanciful.  It  is  now  well  substantiated  that  this  disease  is 
cherished  by  a  specific  contagion  existing  in  the  country, 
and  singularly  favoured  by  different  causes  which  bring 
it  "into  frequent  activity.  Some  of  these  causes  are  ap- 
parently opposite  to  one  another,  such  as  the  solar  glare, 
and  the  nocturnal  cold,  both  of  which  are  known  with 
certainty  to  be  frequent  immediate  causes  of  it  in  indivi- 
duals. 

To  an  atmosphere  thus  singularly  constituted,  and  to 
the  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  is  indebted  for 
the  advantage  which  it  enjoys  of  uniting  almost  ail  the 
cultivated  vegetable  species  of  the  old  continent.  The 
culture  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes. 
The  one  class  belongs  to  the  lands  watered  by  the  natural 
overflowings  of  the  Nile,  and  the  other  to  those  which  the 
inundation  does  not  reach,  and  which  are  supplied  by  arti- 
ficial irrigations. 

In  the  first  we  include  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  beans,  len- 
tils, sesamum,  mustard,  flax,  anise,  carthamus  or  bastard 
saffron,  tobacco,  lupins,  chiches,  barsim  or  Egyptian  tre- 
foil, fenugreek,  pumpkins,  melons,  cucumbers  of  different 
kinds,  and  lettuce.  The  best  wheat  grows  at  Maraga,  in 
Upper  Egypt.h  The  district  of  Akmin1  produces  the 
largest  crops.  Barley,  with  six  rows  of  grains  in  the  ear, 
(Hordeum  hexasticlion,)  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
food  given  to  cattle  and  horses.  The  cucurbitaceous  ve- 
getables, and  also  tobacco,  and  lupins,  generally  cover  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  proportion  as  the  water  subsides,  and 
the  islands  which  it  leaves  uncovered.  The  melons  and 
cucumbers  grow  almost  visibly.  In  twenty-four  hours 
they  gain  twenty-four  inches  of  volume,k  but  are  generally 
watery  and  insipid,1  the  tobacco  is  weak,  but  reckoned 

f  Tott,  IV.  p.  46. 

e  Olivier,  Magasin  Encyclopediqne,  Vc  annee,  t.  I.  p.  290. 
h  Norden,  Voyage,  p.  274,  (en  All.) 
'   "  Achmyne,"  Achmim. 

k  Volney,  Voyage.    Forska.1,  Flora  iEffyptiaca. 

1  Abdollatif,  Relat.  de  l'Egypte,  chap.  II.  Sonnini,  Voyage  d'Egypte, 
III.  p.  145  et251. 
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much  pleasanter  to  smoke  than  that  of  America.  The 
woad  is  almost  always  cultivated  in  the  canals  when  the 
water  has  retired.  The  flax  in  several  districts  is  also 
cultivated  on  lands  artificially  irrigated.  These  cultures 
are  not  laborious.  After  a  slight  preparatory  tillage,  the 
seed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  still  moist  and  slimy :  it 
sinks  by  its  own  weight  to  a  due  depth,  needing  no  harrow- 
ing to  cover  it ;  but,  if  the  tillage  and  sowing  are  delayed, 
the  soil  cracks  and  hardens  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  being  cultivated  without  great  toil.a  In  Upper 
Egypt  the  grain  is  pulled  when  ripe  ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  Lower  Egypt  it  is  cut  with  a  sickle.  The  plough  used 
here  is  simple  and  better  contrived  than  that  of  the  Ara- 
bians.6 

The  second  kind  of  culture  requires  more  attention  and 
labour.  It  is  that  of  lands  which,  from  their  elevation,  or 
from  the  means  which  localities  afford  for  protecting  them 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river,  are  appropriated  to  plants 
that  require  repeated  waterings  during  their  growth. 
These  cultures  are  chiefly  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Nile, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Faioom,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  Egypt, 
where  the  waters  already  exhausted  are  not  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  cover  all  the  lands.  In  Upper  Egypt,  these 
lands  are  chiefly  sown  with  the  Holcus  dourra,  which  forms 
the  prevailing  food  of  the  people.  The  grain  is  sometimes 
eaten  like  maize  in  a  green  state,  being  previously  roasted 
on  the  fire.  The  stalk  is  eaten  green  like  sugar-cane  :  the 
dried  pith  is  used  for  tinder  ;  the  leaf  is  the  food  of  cattle. 
The  stalk  is  used  as  fuel  for  heating  ovens.  The  grain  is 
ground  into  meal,  of  which  thin  cakes  are  made  in  the 
manner  of  muffins,  or  crumpets,  which  eat  tolerably  well 
when  newly  made,  but  are  extremely  stale  in  a  short  time 
after.  None  of  the  preparations  of  this  grain,  in  short,  are 
agreeable  to  a  European  taste.0  Upper  Egypt  produces 
also  in  this  sort  of  lands  the  sugar-cane,  the  growth  of 
which  is  completed  there  in  a  single  season,  as  in  Mazan- 
deran  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Indigo  and  cot- 
ton11 are  cultivated  in  the  same  situation,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  towns  some  pot-herbs.  Faioom  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  cultivation  of  rose  bushes,  from  which 
is  obtained  the  rose-water,  which  is  in  so  great  request  over 
the  East.  Pot-herbs  are  also  produced  there,  and  a  little 
rice  in  the  immense  ravines  which  go  off  from  Illahoon, 
to  the  north  of  that  province.  The  lowest  part  of  the 
Egyptian  territory  abounds  in  rice  and  pot-herbs.  The 
best  rice  grows  in  the  province  of  Damietta.  The  rice 
culture  was  introduced  under  the  Caliphs,  and  was  pro- 
bably borrowed  from  the  Hindoos.6  Doura  and  maize 
are  still  cultivated  in  the  Sharkieh/  or  ancient  Eastern 
Delta,  where  now  a  little  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton, 
are  produced. 

All  lands  under  the  second  sort  of  culture  are  laid  out 
in  artificial  squares,  separated  by  low  dykes,  on  the  tops  of 
which  a  small  channel  is  formed.  These  channels  com- 
municate with  one  another.  The  water  is  raised  by  mrans 
of  a  long  lever  provided  with  a  weight  behind,  which  as- 
sists the  assent  of  the  bucket  hung  to  the  extermity  of  the 


•  Norden,  Voyaffe,  p.  335. 

b  Nicbuhr's  Arabia,  p.  151,  (in  German.) 

«  Sicard,  Nouv.  Mfem.  II.  p.  143. 

i  Cotton  lias  been  very  extensively  cultivated  by  Ali  Pacha  for  ex- 
portation.—  P. 

'  Hasaeiquist,  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  130.  (German.) 

'  "  Cliarkieli,"  Al  Sharkio. 

s  tfiebu'hr,  tab.  XV.  fig.  1  2  3,  4. 


longest  arm,  and  which  a  man  depresses  by  a  slight  exer- 
tion :  at  the  moment  of  its  ascent  the  water  is  emptied  into 
a  reservoir  from  which  it  flows  by  the  channels  to  the  f  pot 
to  which  the  person  who  manages  the  irrigation  chooses  to 
direct  it.  The  motion  of  the  lever  not  being  capable  of 
raising  the  water  more  than  six  feet,  the  cultivators  are 
obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  a  succession  of  La-ins 
and  levers,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  their  land  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  Various  other  machines  ate  used 
for  raising  water,5  particularly  the  Persian  wheel,  driven 
by  an  ox.  In  Faioom,  a  method  of  watering  the  land  is  in 
use  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  certain  districts  of 
China  and  Japan.  The  waters  intended  for  irrigating 
lands,  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  at  the  bottom  of 
a  valley,  are  first  raised  to  the  top  by  a  balance  called 
deloo,  or  shadoof.  They  are  received  into  horizontal  chan- 
nels, and  then  descend  from  one  channel  to  another  to  the 
lower  terraces,  which  are  arranged  like  the  seats  of  an  am- 
phitheatre on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  an  injudicious  waste  of  labour  is 
incurred  by  raising  any  portion  of  the  water  higher  than  is 
requisite  for  diffusing  it  over  that  terrace  for  which  it  is 
ultimately  designed. 

Some  European  species  of  fruit  trees  do  not  grow  in 
Egypt.  This  is  the  case  with  the  almond,  the  walnut,  and 
the  cherry.'1  The  pear,  the  apple,  the  peach,  and  the 
plum,  are  neither  plenty  nor  of  good  quality;'  but  the  ci- 
trons, lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  apricots,  pros- 
per along  with  the  banana,  a  single  tree  of  which  some- 
times produces  50O.h  The  sycamore,  or  fig  of  Pharaoh, 
less  valued  for  its  fruit  than  for  its  deep  and  broad  shade, 
the  carob,  the  jujube,  the  tamarind,  and  other  trees,  are 
cultivated,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  in  number  and  use- 
fulness to  the  date  palm,  which  is  cultivated  both  in  lands 
of  natural  and  those  of  artificial  irrigation.  Groves  are  to 
be  seen  consisting  of  300  or  400,  sometimes  of  several 
thousands  ;  the  produce  of  each  is  valued  at  one  piastre.1 
The  olive  tree  is  only  met  with  in  gardens,  but  there  are 
some  olive  plantations  in  Faioom,  where  the  inhabitants 
preserve  the  fruits  in  oil,  and  sell  (hem  all  over  Egypt.  The 
vine,  in  ancient  times,  formed  an  interesting  branch  of  cul- 
ture. Antony  and  Cleopatra  inflamed  their  voluptuous 
imaginations  by  drinking  the  juice  of  the.  Mareotic  grapes. 
In  tbe  days  of  Pliny,  Sebennytus  furnished  the  Roman 
tables  with  their  choicest  wines."1  At  present  the  vine  is 
not  cultivated  in  Egypt  except  for  its  shade  and  its  grapes. 
Some  Christians,  who  manufacture  an  indifferent  wine 
in  Faioom,  form  a  very  insignificant  exception.  The  vines 
of  Foua,  mentioned  by  former  travellers,  are  no  longer  in 
existence. 

A  large  and  beautiful  fruit  tree,  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients, the  pcrsea  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  hbakh  of  the  Ara- 
bians, seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Egyptian  soil  ;" 
at  least,  naturalists  cannot  recognise  it  in  any  of  the 
species  now  existing  in  that  country.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  aguacate  or  avocalicr"  of  St.  Domingo,  to  which, 
in  consequence  of  this  conjecture,  botanists  have  given  the 


h  Maillet,  Descript.  de  l'Eeyptej  II.  235. 

'  See  Wansleb,  llelat.  dell.  stat.  present,  p.  5!). 

k  Abdollatif,  trad,  de  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  27  et  IOC. 

1  Hasselquist,  128 — 133,  &c.  &c. 

m  Vins  de  liqueur,"  luscious  or  sweet  wines. 

°  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Notes  sur  Abdollatif  47—72. 
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name  of  Laurus  persea.*  Others  have  attempted  to  prove 
the  identity  of  it  with  the  sebesten,b  but  the  differences  are 
too  glaring-  to  allow  this  hypothesis  to  be  tenable.  We 
are  only  assured  by  positive  testimony  that  this  tree  had 
become  more  and  more  rare,  and  at  last  disappeared  be- 
fore the  year  700 ;  and  that  having  come  from  Persia,  where 
its  fruit  was  crude  and  bitter,  it  acquired  by  culture  those 
excellent  qualities  for  which  it  was  so  celebrated ;  these 
circumstances  ought  to  have  led  naturalists  to  look  for  this 
tree  in  the  East  Indies. 

Another  production  of  Egypt,  which  makes  a  great 
figure  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  is  the  lotus.  This  word 
was  taken  in  different  acceptations.0  The  plant  properly 
called  the  lotus  is  a  species  of  nymphcea,  or  water  lily,  which, 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  inundation,  covers  all  the  ca- 
nals and  pools  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  among  which 
the  flowers,  in  the  form  of  cups  of  bright  white  or  azure 
blue,  rest  with  inimitable  grace  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  are  two  species  of  the  lotus,  the  white  and  the  blue, 
both  known  to  the  ancients,  though  the  blue  kind  is  most 
frequently  mentioned.  The  rose-lily  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
Egyptian  bean,  which  is  frequently  carved  on  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Egypt,  is  not  at  present  found  in  that  coun- 
try. This  plant  would  have  been  unknown  to  naturalists  if 
they  had  not  found  it  in  India.  It  is  the  Nymphcea  nelumbo 
of  Linnaeus.  It  was  on  this  plant  that  the  lotus-eatingd 
Ethiopians  lived.  But  the  fruits  of  the  lotus,  praised  by 
Homer,  and  which  so  much  delighted  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  were  those  of  the  modern  jujube,  or  Rhamnus  lo- 
tus. This  same  tree  is  described  by  Theophrastus  under 
the  name  of  the  lotus,  and  is  perhaps  the  dudaim"  of  the 
Hebrew  writings.  Lastly,  the  plant  called  by  Pliny  Faba 
grceca,  or  lotus,  is  the  Diospyros  lotus,  a  species  of  guaya- 
canaf  or  ebony.  The  papyrus,  equally  celebrated  in  ancient 
times,  and  which  was  believed  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  has  been  re-discovered  in  the  Cyperus 
papyrus  of  Linnaeus.  The  colocasia,  so  renowned  in  anti- 
quity, is  still  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  its  large 
esculent  roots. 

Egypt,  so  rich  in  cultivated  plants,  is  destitute  of  forests. 
The  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  canals  sometimes  present 
us  with  coppices  of  acacias  and  mimosas.  They  are  adorned 
with  thickets  of  rose  laurel,  of  willows,5  (the  Salix  ban, 
of  Forskal,)  cassias,  and  other  shrubs.  Faioom  contains 
impenetrable  hedges  of  cacti.  This  illusory  appearance  of 
forests  furnishes  the  Egyptians  with  no  firewood,  and  all 
that  they  make  use  of  is  brought  from  Caramania.h  The 

feasants  burn  cow-dung,  which  they  collect  with  an  almost 
udicrous  solicitude.  Scarcely  does  one  of  these  animals 
show  a  disposition  to  part  with  any  refuse,  when  the  pea- 
sant stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive  it.1 

The  economical  year  of  Egypt  presents  a  perpetual  cir- 
cle of  labours  and  enjoyments.  In  January,  lupins,  the 
dolichos,  and  cummin,  are  sown,  while  the  corn  shoots  in- 
to ear  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  in  Lower  Egypt  the  beans 
and  flax  are  in  flower.  The  vine,  the  apricot,  and  the 
palm  tree,  are  pruned.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the 

»  Clusius,  Rarior.  plant,  histor.  lib.  1.  cap.  2. 
h  Schreber,  de  Persea  Comment.  III. 

c  Dcsfontaines,  Mem.  de  l'Academie  des  Sciences,  1788.  Sprengel, 
Specimen  Antiq.  Botan.  Deblle,  Annales  du  Museum,  t.  I.  p.  372. 
Savi^ny,  dans  les  Mem.  sur  l'Egypte,  I.  p.  105. 

*  "  Lotophages." 

e  own,  generally  considered  as  the  mandrake,  Atropa  mandra- 
gora. — P. 


orange,  the  citron,  and  pomegranate  trees,  begin  to  be  co~ 
vered  with  blossoms.  Sugar  cane,  senna  leaves,  and  vari- 
ous kind  of  pulse  and  trefoil,  are  cut  down.  In  February 
all  the  fields  are  verdant ;  the  sowing  of  rice  begins ;  the 
first  barley  crop  is  harvested  ;  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and 
melons,  ripen.  The  month  of  March  is  the  blossoming 
season  for  the  greater  part  of  plants  and  shrubs.  The 
wheat  sown  in  October  and  November  is  now  gathered 
The  trees  which  are  not  yet  in  leaf  are  the  mulberry  and 
the  beech.  The  first  half  of  April  is  the  time  for  gather- 
ing roses.  Almost  every  sort  of  corn  is  cut  down  and 
sown  at  the  same  time.  Spelt  and  wheat  are  ripe,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  leguminous  crops.  The  Alexan- 
drian trefoilk  yields  a  second  crop.  The  harvest  of  the 
winter  grain  continues  during  the  month  of  May  ;  Cassia 
fistula  and  henne  are  in  flower  ;  the  early  fruits  are  gather- 
ed, such  as  grapes,  Pharaoh's  figs,  carobs,  and  dates.  Up- 
per Egypt  has  its  sugar  cane  harvest  in  June  ;  the  plants; 
of  the  sandy  grounds  now  begin  to  wither  and  die.  In 
the  month  of  July,  rice,  maize,  and  canes,  are  planted  ;  flax 
and  cotton  are  gathered  :  ripe  grapes  are  abundant  in  the 
environs  of  Cairo.  There  is  now  a  third  crop  of  trefoil. 
The  nenuphar  and  jessamin  flower  in  August,  while  the 
palm  trees  and  vines  are  loaded  with  ripe  fruits,  and  the 
melons  by  this  time  have  become  too  watery.  Towards 
the  end  of  September,  oranges,  citrons,  tamarinds,  and 
olives,  are  gathered.  This  is  the  season  of  the  principal 
rice  harvest.  At  this  time,  and  still  more  in  October,  all 
sorts  of  grain  and  leguminous  seeds  are  sown  ;  the  grass 
grows  tall  enough  to  hide  the  cattle  from  the  observer's 
view  ;  the  acacias  and  other  thorny  shrubs  are  covered 
with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  sowing  continues  more  or 
less  late  in  November,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  have  retired.  The  corn  begins  to 
spring  before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  narcissuses,  the 
violets,  and  the  colocasias,  flower  on  the  dried  lands  ;  the 
nenuphar  disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  waters  ;  dates 
and  the  sebesten  fruit  are  gathered.  In  December,  the 
trees  gradually  lose  their  foliage  ;  but  this  symptom  of 
autumn  is  compensated  by  other  appearances :  the  corn,  the 
long  grass,  and  the  flowers,  every  where  display  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  new  spring.  Thus  in  Egypt  the  land  is  never  at 
rest.  Every  month  has  its  flowers,  and  all  the  seasons  their 
fruits.1 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us  long. 
The  want  of  meadows  prevents  the  multiplication  of  cattle. 
They  must  be  kept  in  stables  during  the  inundation.  The 
Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beautiful  race  of  saddle  horses 
Asses,  mules,  and  camels,  appear  here  in  all  their  vigour. 
The  numerous  buffaloes  often  attack  the  Franks  on  account 
of  their  strange  dress,  and  frequently  bright  colours,  parti- 
cularly when  they  happen,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  British 
soldiers,  to  be  dressed  in  scarlet.  In  Lower  Egypt  there 
are  sheep  of  the  Barbary  breed.  The  large  beasts  of  prey 
find,  in  this  country,  neither  prey  nor  cover.  Hence, 
though  the  jackal  and  hyena  are  common,  the  lion  is  but 
rarely  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  gazelles  which  traverse  the 

f  "  Plaqueminier,''  Diospyros  L.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  order 
GitaiacancE,  Jussicu. — P. 

R  "  Saules-kalef,"  Kalef  willows. 
h  Forskal,  Flora  jEgypt.  Arab.  LVI. 
•  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  p.  151. 
k   Trifolium  alexandrinum,  L. 

1  Nordmeier,  Calendar.  JEgypt.  Oeconomic.  Gotting.  1792.  Forskal, 
Hasselquist,  Pococke,  Norden,  Niebuhr,  &c.  quoted  by  Nordmeier. 
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deserts  of  the  Thebaid.  The  crocodile  and  the  hippopo- 
tamus, those  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  Nile,  seem  to 
be  banished  from  the  Delta,  but  are  still  seen  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  islands  adjoining  the  cataracts  are  sometimes 
found  covered  with  flocks  of  crocodiles,  which  choose  these 
places  for  depositing  their  eggs.  The  voracity  of  the  hip- 
popotamus has,  by  annihilating  his  means  of  support,  great- 
ly reduced  the  number  of  his  race.  Abdollatif,  with  some 
justice,  denominates  this  ugly  animal  an  enormous  water- 
pig.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the  ichneumon  is  not 
tamed  in  Egypt,  as  Button  had  believed.  The  ichneumon  is 
the  same  animal  which  the  ancients  mention  under  that 
name,  and  which  has  never  been  found  except  in  this  coun- 
try. Zoology  has  lately  been  enriched  with  several  animals 
brought  from  Egypt,  among  which  are  the  jerboa,  Dipus 
meridianus,  a  new  species  of  hare,  a  new  fox,  a  hedgehog, 
a  bat,  and  four  species  of  rats,  two  of  which  are  bristly. 
The  Coluber  haje  has  also  been  found,  an  animal  figured  in 
all  the  hieroglyphical  tables  as  the  emblem  of  providence  ; 
and  the  Coluber  vipera,  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 

The  Nile  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fishes  hitherto 
unknown  to  systematic  naturalists.  Of  these  the  Polypterus 
bichir,  described  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,a  is  a  very  re- 

*  Annates  du  Museum,  I.  p.  57. 
VOL.  II.— NOS.59&60. 


markable  example.  That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  gc 
neral,  that  the  birds  of  Egypt  do  not  much  differ  from 
those  of  Europe.  He  saw  the  Egyptian  goose  represent- 
ed in  all  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  sculptures 
and  in  coloured  paintings,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that 
this  bird  was  the  Chenalopex  of  Herodotus,  to  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours,  and  had  even  dedi 
cated  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  called  Chcnoboscion.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  is  found  all  over  Africa,  and  al- 
most all  over  Europe.  The  76rs,which  was  believed  to 
be  a  destroyer  of  serpents,  is,  according  to  the  obser- 
vation of  Cuvier,  a  sort  of  curlew,  called  at  present 
Jlboohannes.  Messieurs  Grobert  and  Geoflroy-Saint- 
Hilaire  have  brought  home  mummies  of  this  animal, 
which  had  been  prepared  and  entombed  with  superstitious 
care.b 

The  Egyptians  keep  a  great  quantity  of  bees,  and 
transport  them  up  and  down  the  Nile,  to  give  them  the 
advantage  of  the  different  climates,  and  the  different  pro- 
ductions of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  hives  are 
kept  in  the  boats.  The  bees  spread  themselves  over  both 
banks  of  the  river,  in  quest  of  food,  and  return  regularly 
on  board  in  the  evening. 


b  Memoire  sur  l'Ibis,  par  M.  Cuvier. 
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Inquiries  relative  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf. 

In  taking  a  general  view  of  Africa,  and  tracing  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  Egypt,  an  interesting  and  curious  sub- 
ject must  have  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  our  well 
informed  readers.  We  have  deferred  the  examination  of 
it  till  now,  that  we  might  render  it  more  complete  by 
making  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  book. 

Has  the  isthmus  of  Suez  always  existed  1  Has  Africa 
ever  been  an  island  ]  Or  at  least  has  the  neck  of  land 
which  connects  it  with  Asia  been  at  any  time  much  nar- 
rower than  now  ]  These  questions  have,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  labours  of  the  Egyptian  Institute,  even 
divided  intelligent  men  who  have  visited  the  country. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  account  of  the  facts.  The  isth- 
mus in  its  present  state  is  a  low  lying  land,  composed  of 
shell  limestone  rocks,  mixed  with  strata  of  sandstone,  and 
partly  covered  with  sands,  or  with  pools  of  brackish  water. 
In  several  places  the  solid  strata  are  with  difficulty  per- 
ceivable by  their  slight  undulations  ;  in  the  northern  part, 
in  particular,  there  is  a  vast  plain,  varied  only  by  the  ine- 
qualities created  by  sand  hills.  In  the  middle  of  its  breadth, 
ridges  of  hills  show  their  bare  heads  at  certain  distances, 
like  a  series  of  large  steps.  To  the  east,  the  south-east,  and 
the  south-west,  the  mountain  chains  of  Arabia  Petroea  and 
of  Egypt  skirt  at  a  distance  the  table  land  of  the  isthmus, 
which  is  terminated  at  the  Red  Sea.a  The  lake  Birket-el- 
Ballah,  adjoining  lake  Menzaleh,  Temsah  or  Crocodile 
Lake,  and  the  almost  dry  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  form, 
from  north  to  south,  a  series  of  depressions,  interrupted 
only  by  stripes  of  low  land.  This  line,  prolonged  on  one  side 
to  the  mouth  of  Tineh,  and  on  the  other  to  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  marks  the  natural  boundary  of 
Africa.  The  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  in  a  straight  line,  is 
373,844  feet,  or  nearly  seventy-two  miles. b 

The  surface  of  this  isthmus  generally  declines  from  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  towards  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  level  of  the  latter  sea  is  thirty  feet  lower  than  that  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.c  There  is  a  similar  descent  towards  the 
Delta  and  the  bed  of  the  river  Nile.  The  level  of  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Nile  at  Cairo  at  its  lowest,  in  1798,  1799,  and 
1800,  was  nine  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  gulf  at 
low  water.  But  the  Nile  rising  sixteen  cubits  by  the  Ni- 
lometer,  is  nine  feet  higher  than  the  Red  Sea  at  high  wa- 
ter, and  fourteen  higher  than  the  same  sea  at  low  water. 


»  Rozieres,  dans  la  description  de  l'Egypte,  Atiquites ;  Mtfmoires, 
I.  p.  13C.  et  la  carte  hydrographique  de  la  Basse-Egypte,  de  M.  Le- 
pere. 

b  50,250  toises,  or  about  2G  French  leagues. 
Description  de  l'Egypte,  etat  inoderne.  I.  p.  54 — 57,  160 — 176. 


Besides  these  leading  inclinations  of  the  surface,  there  is 
a  particular  one  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus.  The  deep  ba- 
sin of  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  more  than  fifty-four  feet  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  waters  of  which  would  enter 
and  fill  it,  if  they  were  not  prevented  by  a  little  sandy  isth- 
mus from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
another  direction  the  valley  of  Sababhyar,  and  that  of 
Ooady-Toomylat,d  open  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  during 
its  rise,  an  entrance  into  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

From  this  account,  it  follows  that  the  Red  Sea  never 
could  have  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  a  con- 
stant manner,  because  its  waters,  if  raised  sufficiently  high 
to  form  such  a  communication,  would  have  found  no  barrier 
to  the  north  of  that  basin  :  they  would  have  flowed  all  the 
way  to  the  Nile  by  the  Ras-el-Ooadi,  and  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  the  Ras-el-Moyah.  The  two  seas  thus  brought  into 
mutual  contact  would  have  reached  a  common  level,  and 
the  strait  would  have  become  permanent.  We  do  not  deny 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  violent  irruption,  but  only  that  of 
a  permanent  communication. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  Mediterranean  may  have  been 
formerly  thirty  or  forty  feet  higher  than  now  ;  in  that  case 
it  must  have  covered,  in  a  great  measure,  the  Delta  and 
the  isthmus  ;  it  must  have  penetrated  into  the  basin  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  which  is  now  only  separated  from  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  by  a  tongue  of  low  land,  which  perhaps  has  not 
always  existed.  This  is  the  only  rational  hypothesis  that 
can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
strait  in  this  situation.  But  it  is  evidently  a  hypothesis 
which  goes  back  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  history,  for  no  au- 
thentic testimony  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  now  in  exist- 
ence. The  vague  traditions  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
Strabo  on  the  separation  of  the  isle  of  Pharos  from  the  con- 
tinent, would  not  even  on  the  system  of  those  who  believe 
them,6  afford  proof  of  so  great  a  change.  But  these  tra- 
ditions, when  duly  weighed,  prove,  in  fact,  nothing  at  all ; 
for  the  removal  of  Pharos  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  days'  sail,  may  be  found,  along  the  present 
coast,  taking  the  Sebennitic  mouth  for  that  by  which  Me- 
nelaus  entered.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Delta,  inha- 
bited by  savage  shepherds,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Thebes,  or  Egypt  properly  so  called.  At  all  events, 
an  account  so  vague  cannot  be  received  as  a  historical 
proof. 

Shells,  crystals  of  sea  salt,  and  brackish  waters,  are  found 


Memoires  sur  le  canal  des  deux  mers,  par  M.  Lepere,  et  le  Tableau 
des  Nivellemens  dans  l'Atlas. 

d  "  Ouady-Toumylat,"  the  Wadi  or  valley  of  Toomylat. — P. 

c  Dolomieu,  Journal  de  Physique  de  Delam6therie,  t.  XLU. 
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every  where,  even  to  the  centre  of  Africa.  These  remains 
of  ancient  catastrophes,  have  nothing  in  common  with 
events  belonging  to  historical  epochs. 

One  plausible  geographical  proof  has  been  brought  for- 
ward to  show  that  the  limits  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been 
contracted.  This  is  the  position  of  Herdopolis*  We  shall 
discuss  anew  this  important  question,  and  in  defending, 
with  certain  modifications,  and  by  some  new  arguments,  the 
hypothesis  of  M.  d'Anville,  against  the  opinions  of  Messrs. 
Gosselin  and  Roziere,  we  shall  show  that  this  hypothesis 
does  not  lead  to  the  consequences  which  Messrs.  Lepere 
and  Dubois- Ayme  have  drawn  from  it  with  regard  to  the 
contraction  of  the  gulf. 

Some  insurmountable  arguments  concur  to  place  the 
city  of  Herdopolis,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Eratosthenes,  and 
the  Itineraries,  at  Abookesheyd,  in  the  valley  of  Sababhyar, 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  We  do  not  indeed 
believe  this  city  to  be  identical  with  the  Patumos  of  Hero- 
dotus,1" and  the  Pithom  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.0  The 
Seventy  interpreters,  and  the  Coptic  translator,  not  only 
agree  indeed  in  considering  Pithom  and  Herdopolis  as  iden- 
tical, but  in  confounding  them  with  Rameses,  the  capital 
of  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  abode  of  the  Israelites.  But, 
as  Herodotus  makes  Patumos  the  site  of  the  beginning,  and 
not  of  the  termination  of  the  canal  of  the  two  seas,d  it  is 
evident  that  this  place  cannot  be  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  Nile.  We  think  that  Pithom  corresponds  to  the  for- 
tified place  called  Thou  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and 
Tohum  in  the  Account  of  the  Empire,  a  place  situated  at 
the  very  point  at  which  the  canal  enters  the  desert,  and 
where  the  inundations  generally  terminate.  Herodotus 
having  seen  these  places  while  the  waters  were  at  their 
height,  may  have  believed  that  the  canal  began  here  ;  but 
Heroopolis  is  certainly  the  same  city  with  that  called 
Heroe  in  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  and  in  Stephen  of  Byzan- 
tium. This  last  lexicographer  gives  us  a  formal  assurance 
of  it.  The  measurements  of  the  Itinerary,  in  the  most  au- 
thentic manuscripts,  correspond  well  with  the  situation  of 
the  very  remarkable  ruins  discovered  at  Abookesheyd, 
among  which  is  recognized  a  caravansera,  an  evidence  of 
the  busy  trade  which  must  have  been  carried  on  at  that 
place. 

In  order  to  assist  our  readers  in  forming  a  proper  idea 
of  the  argument,  we  have  reduced  the  distances  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  places  to  the  form  of  a  table. 


The  places,  according  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  names. 


Babylonia  (Old  Cairo)  -    -  - 
Heliou  (Ruins  of  Heliopolis)  - 
Seen®  Veteranorum  (Menair) 
Vicus  Judseorum  (Belbeis) 
Thou  or  Tohum  (Pithom.  Ab 

basah)  ------- 

Hero  or  Herdopolis  (Cherosh. 

Abookesheyd)  -  -  -  -  - 
Serapeum  (RViins  to  the  north 

of  the  Bitter  Lakes)  -    -  - 

Clysma  (Ruins  of  Kolzoom  to 
the  north  of  Suez)  ... 


Distances  in  the  Itinerary. 

Distances  measured 
on  the  hydrographic 
chart     of  Lower 
Egypt. 

In  Roman 
miles. 

In  Knglish 
feet. 

XII 
XVIII 
XII 

57,994 

86,992 
57,994 

53,136 
68,880 
54,120 

XII 

57,994 

65,600 

XXIV 

115,990 

118,080 

XVII 
L 

96,832 
241,647 

75,440 
229,600  by  the 
west  side  of 
J      the  lakes. 
'  239,440  by  the 
east  of  the 
lakes. 

CXLVI 

715,443 

664,856  by  the 
west  side. 

674,696  by  the 
east  side. 

If  it  is  considered  that  we  do  not  know  the  windings  of 
the  road,  and  can  only  form  an  imperfect  estimate  of  them, 
the  coincidence  between  the  sums  total  of  the  measure- 
ments will  appear  very  striking.  But  it  is  farther  possi- 
ble to  remove  the  disagreement  of  some  of  the  partial 
numbers  ;  for  the  Itinerary  in  another  passage  gives  the 
distances  from  Heliopolis  to  Thou  in  the  following  man 
ner. 


Names  of  Places. 

Distances  in  the  Itinerary . 

Distant » 
by  the 
Chart. 

From  Heliou  to  Scense  Veterano- 
From  Seen®  to  Thou,    -    -    -  - 

XIV  m.  p. 
XXVI 

67,659 
125,719 

193,378" 

68,889 
119,720 

lesTioir 

XL 

The  testimony  of  Strabo,  or  of  the  authors  whom  he 
has  followed,  is  perfectly  reconciled  with  that  of  Stepha- 
nus  and  of  the  Itinerary.  This  geographer  adopts  ex- 
pressly a  passage  of  Eratosthenes,  which  runs  thus  :  "Af- 
ter the  city  of  Heroopolis,  which  is  on  the  Nile,  we  find 
the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf."f  Thus  Herdopolis 
must  be  situated  in  a  place  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
can  reach,  consequently  on  a  canal  connected  with  that 
river.  How  could  Messrs.  Gosselin  and  Roziere  over- 
look an  authority  so  formal  and  so  worthy  of  confidence  1 

The  other  passages  of  Strabo  and  of  Pliny  do  not  contra- 
dict one  another.  Sometimes  it  is  asserted  that  Herdopo- 
lis is  near  Jlrsinoe,  or  Cleopatris,  which  is  on  the  gulf,6  but 
we  are  not  to  conclude  with  confidence  that  these  authors 
place  Herdopolis  itself  immediately  on  the  gulf.  Some- 
times we  are  told  that  the  Heroopolitan  gulf  derives  its 
name  from  this  city,  which  is  in  its  neighbourhood.  But 
we  must  not  give  these  words  a  meaning  in  contradiction 
with  other  more  positive  expressions.  The  example  of 
the  gulf  of  Lyons  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  city 
should  be  on  the  very  shores  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its 
name. 

Some  mythological  traditions  brought  forward  in  this 
discussion  may  furnish  a  subject  for  fresh  local  research. 
"  Hero  or  Heros,  is  a  city  of  Egypt,  called  also  Haimos, 
(blood)  because  Typhon  being  there  struck  with  a  thun- 
derbolt,11 stained  the  ground  with  his  blood."  But  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  of  a  place  called  Erythre-Bolos,  that  is,  "  Red 
clay."1  Now  Typhon  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Rosh, 
or  the  red,  and  the  words  "  red  earth,"  or  "  earth  of  Ty- 
phon," were  in  their  language  translated  into  Cherosh.k 
Is  it  not  probable  that  Herodotus  has  given  a  simple,  and 
Stephanus  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Egyptian  name  of 
the  city  of  Typhon  1  The  true  name  of  this  city,  Cherosh, 
preserved  in  the  Itineraries,  has  thus  been  transformed  by 
the  Greeks  into  Herdopolis,  or  "  the  city  of  heroes."  To 
give  these  connections  of  circumstances  the  force  of  an 
argument,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  find  near  the  locality 


*  Dubois-Ayme,  sur  les  anciennes  limites  de  la  Mer  Rouge.  De- 
script,  de  1'Egypte,  dtat  moderne,  I.  187,  &c.  Lepere,  Mem.  sur  le 
canal  des  deux  mers.   Ibid.    Append.  II.  p.  147, &c. 

b  Herodot.  II.  158.    Steph.  Byz.  in  voce. 

•  Exod.  I.  11.  compare  d'Anville,  Mem.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  123,  124. 

d  See  the  text,  ^icrat  6t  and  rov  Nct\n  rb  v5u)p  rij  avrttv  (r^v  6tupi'\a ).  farm  ci 
Karvnep&c  i\iyov  BovSd^io^  TriiXfoj  napd  Yldrovfiov  rrfv  ApaGfav  *6\tv. 

e  The  name  was  written  Hero,  liko  Heliu,  ("HA<»,)  the  termination 
po!is  being  understood. 

f  Aiort  and  'HfxSwf  7r<SXfuij,  r/rif  igi  npd{  rip  KtiXif,  /ii'^oj  'Apatin  »oXx».  Geogr. 
lib.  XVI.  p.  767.  Almclov. 

I  ll^rialov  il  rijs  Aw.i.-n  *<ii  ft  tu>v  'Houuv  *4\if,  Kal  !)  KXtoiarpif  fo  Tip  pvx<* 
rov  'Apa(}iov  Kd\nov.    Geog.  lib.  XVII.  p.  804. 

h  Stephanus  de  Urb. 

■  Euterpe,  cap.  3. 

k  Honnicke,  Geograph.  Herodot.  p.  72 
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which  we  assign  to  Heroopolis,  a  soil  composed  of  red 
clay. 

The  position  of  Heroopolis,  or  rather  Heros  or  Cherosh, 
being  fixed  by  the  Itinerary  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bit- 
ter Lakes,  it  is  evident  that  this  city  never  could,  at  least 
not  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  For,  as  the  levels  of  the  ground  demonstrate, 
if  the  waters  of  that  sea  had  filled  the  basin  of  the  lakes  and 
the  valley  Sababhyar,  they  would  also  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  those  of  the  Nile.  There  would  have  been  a  real 
strait,  and  the  execution  of  a  canal  would  have  been  super- 
fluous. But  as  the  basin  in  Strabo's  time  communicated 
with  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  and  could  at  pleasure  be  fill- 
ed with  the  waters  of  that  sea,  the  basin  might  with  some 
reason  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  gulf,  and 
Heroopolis  spoken  of,  as  the  place  where  the  navigation 
of  small  vessels  commenced,  as  the  seat  of  a  great  trade 
both  maritime  and  inland,  and  as  a  city  worthy  of  giving  its 
name  to  the  gulf. 

Having  hitherto  intentionally  kept  Ptolemy  out  of  view, 
we  now  proceed  to  comment  on  his  evidence,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  at  utter  variance  with  all  the  attempts  at  con- 
ciliation in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

When  the  canal,  neglected  and  deserted,  no  longer  sup- 
ported the  commerce  of  Heroopolis,  it  is  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  transferred  their  abode  to  a  place  near  the  gulf 
itself,  or  rather  were  removed  to  another  city  which  may 
have  taken  the  name  of  Heroopolis,  on  becoming  the  ca- 
pital of  the  district11  or  prefecture. 

This  new  Heroopolis,  the  only  one  known  to  Ptolemy, 
may  have  been  properly  placed  by  that  geographer  in  a 
latitude  a  little  north  of  Suez.  We  think  that  this  se- 
cond Heroopolis,  marked  in  Ptolemy's  tables,b  occupied  a 
place  marked  by  some  ruins,  to  the  north-east  of  the  end 
of  the  gulf:  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  M.  Gosselin's 
opinion,  in  the  other  parts  of  which  we  do  not  acquiesce.0 
These  ruins  cannot  belong  to  Jlrs'moe,  surnamed  Cleopatri.t, 
as  the  engineers  of  the  French  army  of  Egypt  believed  ; 
for  that  city  was,  according  to  one  who  was  probably  an 
actual  observer,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  canal  of  the  two 
seas  ;d  and  it  was  in  its  harbour  that  TElius  Gallus  collect- 
ed the  war  galleys  intended  to  act  against  the  Arabians. 
This  passage,  overlooked  in  recent  discussions,  seems  to  fix 
the  position  of  Jlrsinoc-Cleoputris  to  the  north  of  Kolzoom. 
The  small  creek  which  forms  the  inner  harbour  of  Suez, 
corresponds  to  the  Charanda  Gulf6  of  Pliny,  where  this 
Roman  geographer  seems  to  place  also  the  small  place 
Aennum  ;f  probably  Bir-Suez,  and  the  Daneon,  or  lower 
harbour,5  which  may  represent  the  town  of  Suez  itself. 

The  whole  of  the  obscurity  attached  to  the  Heroopolis 
of  Ptolemy  will  not  be  removed  unless  we  can  also  fix  the 
position  of  Clysma,  which  was  at  first  only  a  strong  hold.h 
The  hypothesis  of  the  learned  M.  Gosselin,  of  there  being 
two  places  called  Clysma,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  false 
version  of  M.  De  Guignes,  on  which  it  was  founded  :  it  is 
proved  that  no  Arabian  author  has  said  what  this  oriental- 

»  "  JV(5mc,"  (kj/uo;,)  the  name  for  a  district  or  prefecture  in  Egypt. — P. 
b  Ptolemsei,  Geoffr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  7. 

e  Recherchcs  sur  la  Geogr.  des  Grecs,  ii.  p.  ICG.  183.  278. 

K«ra  K\coTt<irpi?ia,  rrjV  irpos  rrj  7raXmy  ()tu)fjvyt  rfi  and  tdv  Nci'Xhu.  Geogfr. 
lib.  XVI.  p.  537.  ed.  Causab.  "  Amnem  qui  Arisinoen  praefluit,  Ptole- 
niiGum  appellavit."    Plm.  VI.  ch.  33. 

*  This  word  seems  to  be  Arabic,  or  from  the  Hebrew  verb  ma, 
perfodit. 

'  From  Aiin,  a  fountain. 

t  From  pi  lower. 


ist  has  ascribed  to  Ibn-al-Vardi.1  All  the  oriental  writers 
acquiescing  in  a  tradition  universal  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  place  Kolzoom,  or  Klism,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Suez,  where  Niebuhr  saw  its  ruins.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  name  also  shows  that  this  fortressk  must 
have  been  situated  near  the  sluice  which  dammed  up  the 
canal.  The  same  position  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Itinerary,  if  from  Serapeum  we  follow  the  si 
nuosities  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The  table 
of  Peutinger  seems,  indeed,  to  place  Clysma  beyond  the 
canal,  and  also  beyond  the  gulf ;  but,  as  the  distance 
given  in  the  tables  would  remove  its  situation  to  Arabia  Pe- 
trtea,  twice  as  far  south  as  the  fountains  of  Moses,  this  ob- 
scure passage  can  neither  support  the  one  nor  the  other 
side  of  the  questions  now  under  discussion. 

The  name  of  the  fortress  seems  to  have  been  afterwards 
given  to  the  town  which  it  commanded.  But  was  this 
town  still  after  the  Arabian  conquest,  the  ancient  Arsinoe, 
to  the  north  of  Clysma,  or  the  modern  city  of  Suez,  to  the 
south  of  it  1  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Arabian  au- 
thors furnish  no  data  on  the  question.  At  all  events,  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Clysma  was,  from  the  city, 
given  also  to  the  gulf.1  It  was  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
that  the  Arabians  said,  the  sea  of  Kolzoom,  an  observation 
which  escaped  the  learned  commentator  of  Edrisi.  The 
name,  then,  might  naturally  be  given  to  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains bounding  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ;  though 
we  must  not  look  there  for  a  city  of  the  same  name. 

This  discussion  leaving  no  doubt  respecting  the  position 
of  the  city  of  Clysma,  we  ask,  why  Ptolemy  has  removed 
it  so  far  to  the  south,  by  placing  it  at  least  forty  minutes 
(miles)  from  his  Heroopolis  1  The  answer  is  easy.  He 
only  knew  the  position  of  Clysma  by  its  distance  from  the 
old  Heroopolis,  which  is  not  much  less  than  forty  minutes, 
and  he  transferred  this  same  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
new  Heroopolis. 

Ptolemy's  text,  thus  explained,  furnishes  no  argument 
for  or  against  the  contraction  of  the  sea  :  It  does  not  op- 
pose it,  for  the  position  of  the  old  Heroopolis,  the  principal 
proof  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  contraction,  is  independent  of 
that  which  Ptolemy  gives  to  the  new  city  of  that  name. 
Nor  does  it  favour  the  hypothesis  ;  for  new  Heroopolis 
and  Arsinoe  were  of  contemporaneous  existence  with  the 
fortress  of  Clysma  ;  the  one  was  the  capital  of  the  nome 
or  district,  the  other,  like  the  port  of  Suez  now,  was 
the  point  of  departure  for  ships.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  new  Heroopolis  was  on  the  very  shore  of  the  gulf, 
and  that  the  latter  must,  therefore,  have  retired  5970  yards,1" 
as  Gosselin  maintains." 

Having  shown  that  the  topography  of  Heroopolis, 
agreeable  to  the  system  of  d'Anville,  does  not  lead  neces- 
sarily to  the  inference  of  a  change  in  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  we  should  now  discuss  the  actual  measures  which 
the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus. 
But  our  uncertainty  respecting  the  value  of  the  stadium 
renders  the  discussion  fruitless.    If  the  thousand  stadia  as- 


Kffcrpoi',  <ppvpiov. 

'   Quatremere,  Mem.  Histor.  et  G<5ograph.  I.  p.  179. 

k  KXiapri,  irrigation,  inundation,  sometimes  signifies  the  same  as 
kK^t/o,  a  gutter,  a  syringe.  Lucian,  in  the  Pseudumantis,  speaking  of 
this  place,  couples  with  it  the  article,  tS  KXiitrjiaroc  i.e.  the  dam  or  flood- 
gate.   Strabo  speaks  of  a  idtttfos  Eiioiirof. 

1  Philostorg.  Hist.  Ecclcsiast.  III.  chap.  G. 
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signed  by  Herodotus  were  Egyptian  stadia  of  108  yards,* 
they  would  bring  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  only  to  the 
south  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  But  these  lakes  being 
considerably  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  gulf,  the  latter 
could  not  have  stopped  at  this  point,  where  no  barrier  was 
presented  to  it.  The  900  stadia  of  Strabo,  and  the  817 
of  Marinas  Tyrius,  considered  as  Egyptian  stadia,  favour 
somewhat  more  the  contraction  of  the  isthmus,  but  with- 
out being  decisive.  If  we  reckon  them  as  stadia  of  700  to 
the  degree,  these  measures  support  the  opinion  that  the 
state  of  the  isthmus  has  not  altered. b 

As  we  must  take  every  fact  into  view,  we  acknowledge 
that  the  march  of  the  Israelites  in  leaving  Egypt,  has  fur- 
nished an  argument  for  a  contraction  of  the  gulf.0  This 
line  of  march  would  appear  more  probable,  if  we  should 
suppose  that  the  Red  Sea  extended  as  high  as  Sababhyar ; 
we  should  then  conceive  that  this  fugitive  tribe,  coming 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbaseh  and  of  Belbeis,  and 
bending  their  course  to  the  desert,  fell  in  with  the  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Heroopolis,  and,  in  consequence  of 
an  extraordinary  tide,  or  a  violent  wind,  found  the  isthmus 
dry,  which  at  present  separates  the  Gulf  of  Suez  from  the 
basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

This  view  of  the  matter  would  be  very  favourable  to  an 
improved  interpretation  of  a  passage"1  in  which  the  trans- 
lators have  made  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Moses  say, 
(Exodus,  chap.  xiv.  verse  22d  and  29th)  that  the  waters 
stood  up  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  Israelites  like  a 
wall,  but  where  the  text  only  says  that  the  waters  were  like 
a  wall,  or  a  rampart,  on  their  left  and  on  their  right.  An 
army,  in  fact,  passing  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Bitter 
Lakes  would  have  both  flanks  covered  in  this  manner. 

Another  argument  is  furnished  by  the  pretended  iden- 
tity of  Heroopolis  with  the  Baal-Zephon  of  the  Hebrew 
text.6  Sephon,  or  Sophon,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the 
names  of  Typhon  ;  and  the  city  of  Cherosh,  Heros,  or 
Heroopolis,  is  the  city  of  Typhon.  The  Israelites,  before 
passing  the  sea,  encamped  opposite  to  Baal-Zephon  :  that 
town  must,  therefore,  have  been  only  a  short  way  from 
the  shores  of  the  gulf. 

This  argument,  drawn  from  etymology,  however,  admits 
of  a  corresponding  reply.  Baal-Zephonf  literally  signi- 
fies "  the  Lord  of  the  North  ;"  and  may  be  applied  to  any 
city  to  the  north  of  the  termination  of  the  gulf  opposite  to 
Ajerood,  or  Hagirood,  which  to  us  appears  identical  with 
the  Haehiroth  of  Moses. 

The  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  though  simple, 
and  carrying  conviction  along  with  it,  is  not  sufficiently 
circumstantial  to  allow  us  to  entertain  a  hope  of  explaining 
it.  The  poetic  hymn  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and 
which  contains  the  most  important  details,  does  not  admit 
of  a  precise  interpretation.  All  the  information  that  these 
records  give  us  in  physical  geography  is,  that  in  former 
times,  as  in  our  own,  the  level  of  the  gulf  was  liable  to 
considerable  variation  from  the  influence  of  the  tides  and 
the  winds. 

If  the  isthmus  of  Suez  has  not  undergone  any  change 
within  the  limits  of  history,  particularly  no  remarkable 
contraction,  if  a  natural  communication  between  the  two 

*  51  toises. 

b  Roziere,  M<5moiro  sur  la  gfeographie  comparee  de  l'isthme  de  Suez. 
Description  do  l'Egypte,  vol.  I. 

c  Baron  Castaz,  an  unpublished  report  on  the  Mcmoire  of  Dubois- 
AymP. 

*  Eiod.  xiv.  22,  29. 


seas  has  never  existed  within  the  periods  of  human  record, 
we  know  that  industry  has  attempted  to  open  by  art,  a 
passage  which  nature  had  denied.  The  forming  of  a  ca- 
nal between  the  two  seas  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
projects  and  many  discussions.  The  engineers  of  the  French 
army  of  the  cast  ascertained  the  traces  and  remains  oi  a 
canal,  with  a  most  satisfactory  precision.  The  <  anal 
goes  from  Belbeis  (  Vicus  Judczorum)  on  the  ancient  lYiusi- 
ac  branch  of  the  Nile,  now  the  canal  of  Menedji,  to  Al  ba- 
seh,  the  ancient  Thou.  There  it  enters  the  narrow  vall« 
of  the  Toomylat  Arabs,5  the  level  of  which  is  from  two  to 
thirty-three  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  Several 
portions  of  the  bed  of  the  canal  are  still  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  to  require  nothing  except  cleaning.  It 
passes  on  to  Abookesheyd,  which  is  considered  as  identi- 
cal with  the  old  Heroopolis.  The  basin  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  might  have  been  filled  at  pleasure  from  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  :  beyond  this  basin,  the  traces  of  the  canal  re- 
appear in  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  lakes  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  show  that  the  canal  was  continued  the 
whole  way.h  But  to  what  age  and  to  what  potentate  is 
this  great  work  to  be  referred  1  We  do  not  speak  of  the 
fabulous  times  of  Sesostris  and  Menelaus.  Two  kings, 
better  known  in  history,  Necho  and  Psainmetichus,  do  not 
appear  to  have  completed  it.  They,  like  Darius,  were 
prevented  by  the  dread  of  seeing  Egypt  inundated  by  the 
bitter  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  were  known  to  have 
a  higher  level  than  the  Nile.  It  would  have  been  a  sacri- 
legious act  to  have  thus  admitted  the  malignant  Typhon 
into  the  happy  empire  of  Osiris.  The  use  of  locks  and 
floodgates  was  unknown,  which  would  have  protected  the 
Egyptian  fields  from  this  imaginary  danger.  The  Ptole- 
mies, according  to  Strabo,1  who  had  travelled  in  Egypt, 
completed  the  canal.  According  to  Pliny,  they  only  car- 
ried it  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.k  The  former 
of  these  authors  makes  Phacusa  the  point  at  which  the  ca- 
nal communicated  with  the  Nile,  which  would  suppose 
this  canal  to  be  a  different  one  from  that  which  has  been 
recently  traced.  The  latter  gives,  in  Roman  paces,  the 
exact  measure  of  the  length  of  the  canal  from  Belbeis  to 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  total  distance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  from  the  Nile,  both  of  which  measure- 
ments are  found  correct.  If  so  well-informed  a  writer  be- 
lieved that  the  canal  did  not  extend  to  the  Red  Sea,  which 
its  vestiges  show  it  to  have  done,  we  here  find  a  proof  that 
the  navigation  of  it  had  been  relinquished.  Perhaps  the 
sluices  had  not  been  well  constructed,  or  it  had  been  found 
more  convenient  and  profitable  to  convey  merchandise  by 
the  harbours  of  jyiyos-Hormos  and  Berenice.  The  empe- 
ror Adrian,  who  caused  a  canal  to  be  formed  to  the  east  of 
the  Nile,  called  Trajanus  Jlmnis,  and  which  went  off  from 
Babylonia,  seems  to  have  intended  it  solely  for  irrigations, 
by  means  of  which  the  province  of  Augustamnica  was  ren- 
dered a  flourishing  country. 

But  the  Arabians,  particularly  El-Magrizi  and  Ei-Mak  yn, 
attest  that  this  canal  was  opened  again  by  order  of  the  Ca- 
liph Omar,  and  was  used  for  navigation  from  the  year  6  I  I 
to  767.  At  this  time  another  caliph  caused  it  to  be  shut  up, 
in  order  to  deprive  a  rebel  chief  of  his  supplies  of  provi- 

e  Numbers,  chap,  xxxiii.  v.  7.    Exod.  chap.  xiv.  V.  2.    J.  R.  Korstor 
Epist.  28,29.    Hennicke,  Geogr.  Herodoti,  p.  72. 
'  is«  bps. 
s  Wadi-Toomylat. 

h  Description  de  l'Egypte,  I. ;  M6moirc  de  M.  Lepcrc. 
I   Geogr.  XVII.  k  Plin.  VI.  cap.  29. 
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sions.  The  Ottoman  emperors  have  oftener  than  once 
contemplated  the  re-establishment  of  this  canal.  While 
the  French  army  was  in  Egypt,  some  learned  discussions 
were  maintained  on  the  practicability  and  advantages  of 
such  a  re-establishment.  A  steady  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment could  execute  the  project  at  a  moderate  expense. 
The  value  of  the  lands  which  by  means  of  it  would  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 


cover  it.  But,  as  the  navigation  would,  on  the  one  side, 
depend  on  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the 
monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  Arabian  gulf ;  and  as  these 
two  conditions  do  not  coincide  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow 
an  uninterrupted  navigation,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  ca- 
nal, though  highly  useful  and  necessary  for  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Egypt,  would  produce  no  great  revolution  in 
the  East  Indian  trade. 
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PART  III. 


Topographical  and  Political  Details. 

In  our  physical  sketch  of  Egypt,  we  traced  the  influence 
of  a  monotonous  territory  and  an  unchanging  climate.  A 
certain  gloom  will  also  be  attached  to  our  accounts  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  a  country  which  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed. We  must  always  sail  along  the  river  or  its  canals, 
always  admire  antique  monuments  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  always  cast  a  mournful  look  on  modern  towns 
fast  hastening  to  destruction,  surrounded  by  palms  and 
sycamores.  On  every  hand  oppression,  misery,  distrust 
and  discord  hold  possession  of  a  country  so  well  fitted  to 
become  the  abode  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

In  order  to  give  some  interest  to  this  account,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  call  to  mind  at  every  step  the  nations  which  have 
successively  ruled  this  country,  and  have  left  monuments 
behind  them.  In  the  history  of  every  age  Egypt  holds  a 
conspicuous  place.  Under  her  Pharaohs  she  derived 
strength  from  the  stability  of  her  laws,  and  was  often  the 
successful  rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the  world. 
Invaded  and  devastated  by  Cambyses,  she  was  for  193 
years  either  the  subject  or  the  vassal  of  Persia,  and  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  The  Greeks  lent  her 
their  assistance,  and  Alexander  the  Great  was  received  by 
her  as  a  deliverer  ;  perhaps  he  intended  to  make  this  coun- 
try the  seat  of  his  empire. 

For  three  centuries  the  Ptolemies  made  Egypt  a  flour- 
ishing country  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  her  cities  un- 
der them  were  almost  converted  into  Grecian  colonies. 
Augustus  united  this  fertile  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  for  666  years  it  was  the  granary  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople. It  formed  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of 
the  successors  of  Mahomet.  About  the  year  887,  the 
power  of  the  caliphs  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  the 
Turcomans,  their  own  janissaries,  whom  they  had  call- 
ed to  their  aid.  The  dynasties  of  the  Tolonides,  the  Fa- 
timites,  and  the  Aioobites,  ruled  over  Egypt  till  the  year 
1250. 

The  Mamelukes,  or  military  slaves  of  the  Turcoman 
sultans  of  Egypt,  then  massacred  their  masters,  and  took 
possession  of  the  sovereignty.  The  Turkish  dynasty,  or 
that  of  the  Bassarite  Mamelukes,  reigned  till  1382.  The 
Circassian  race,  or  that  of  the  Bordjite  Mamelukes,  ruled 
here  till  within  these  very  few  years  ;  for  Selim  II.  empe- 
ror of  the  Ottomans,  after  taking  possession  of  Egypt,  only 
abolished  the  monarchieal  form  of  government  of  these  Ma- 
melukes ;  he  allowed  an  aristocracy  of  twenty-four  Beys 
to  remain,  subjected  to  a  stated  tribute.  After  his  death, 
the  Mamelukes  more  than  once  threw  off  the  authority  of 
the  Ottomans. 

In  1798,  the  French  abolished  the  Mameluke  aristocra- 
cy, and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Egypt.  A 


great  European  colony  now  seemed  to  spring  up  in  thia 
fine  country,  and  a  fair  hope  was  cherished  for  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  sciences,  and  especially  that  of  geo- 
graphy, would  have  derived  inestimable  accessions  from 
the  success  of  that  noble  project.  But  it  was  attempted 
during  the  bloody  wars  and  jealousies  by  which  enlighten- 
ed Europe  was  distracted.  Far  from  being  concerted  by 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  civilized  world,  and  support- 
ed by  its  united  energies,  it  was  undertaken  in  subservi- 
ency to  the  paltry  object  of  gratifying  the  selfish  glory  of 
Buonaparte,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  na- 
tion, which  had  tarnished  the  liberal  character  of  her  re- 
volution, and  lost  the  confidence  of  every  philanthropic 
mind  by  the  barbarous  pillage  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  ri- 
val selfishness  of  Great  Britain,  aiding  the  views  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  poured  from  the  British  Isles,  from  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Ganges,  numerous  armies  to  extermi- 
nate the  French  army,  which  was  too  happy  to  take  shel- 
ter under  the  wing  of  the  civilized  maxims  of  war,  and  re- 
turn safe  to  Europe,  to  avoid  falling  under  the  ruthless 
sabre  of  the  Turks.  In  1801  this  evacuation  was  effected, 
and  barbarism  again  took  possession  of  her  prey.  Perfi- 
dious assassinations,  and  merciless  massacres,  have  signa- 
lized the  contests  between  the  Turkish  government  and 
the  Mamelukes,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  now  al- 
most independent  Pasha  of  Egypt.  A  ray  of  improve- 
ment in  the  arts,  and  of  encouragement  to  industry,  has 
unexpectedly  begun  to  glimmer  amidst  the  arbitrary  sway 
of  the  ruffian  masters  of  Egypt ;  but  under  such  patron- 
age, permanent  advancement  in  civilization  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  ancients  divided  Egypt  according  to  a  principle 
afforded  them  by  the  course  of  the  river ;  into  Upper 
Egypt,  called  the  Thebaid,  because  Thebes  was  its  capital  ; 
Middle  Egypt,  called  also  the  "  Seven  Governments,"  oi 
the  Heptanomis  ;  and  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  extend- 
ing to  the  sea. 

The  Arabs  and  Ottomans  have  only  changed  the  namei 
of  these  divisions  : 

1.  Upper  Egypt  is  called  the  Said,  and  includes  the  pro 
vinces  of  Thebes,  Djirdjeh,  and  Sioot. 

2.  Middle  Egypt  is  called  the  Vostani,  consisting  of  the 
provinces  of  Faioom,  Benisooef,  and  Minyet. 

3.  Lower  Egypt  is  called  the  Bahari,  or  "  the  Maritime 
Country,"  and  includes  the  provinces  of  Bahyreh,  Rashiil 
orRosetta,  Gharbyeh,  Mcnoof,  Massoorah,  Sharkieh,  and 
the  Cairo  district,  consisting  of  the  subdivisions  of  Keli- 
oobieh  and  Atfihieh.* 

1  These  were  the  divisions  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  tho  French 
invasion. — M.  B. 
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The  appellation  of  Upper  Egypt  is  sometimes  taken  in 
a  strictly  physical  acceptation,  and  made  to  include  all  the 
provinces  above  Cairo.a  On  this  principle  Abulfeda  and 
Ebn-Haukal  divide  Egypt  into  two  parts,  the  Rif  and  the 
Said,  that  is,  the  coast  and  the  high  coimtry.b  Another 
Arabian  calls  these  divisions  Kibli  and  Bahari,  or  the  south 
and  the  coast.0  But  the  most  recent  observations,  by 
making  us  acquainted  with  a  defile  or  contraction,  separa- 
ting the  Vostani  from  the  Said  proper,  incline  us  to  prefer 
the  usual  threefold  division. 

We  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  towns  and  remarkable 
localities  of  Lower  Egypt. 

The  ancient  glory  of  Alexandria  is  still  attested  by  the 
extensive  ruins  by  which  the  present  city  is  surrounded, 
and  in  a  manner  concealed.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  stripe 
of  land  formed  by  the  sea,  along  the  ancient  mole  which 
once  connected  Pharos  with  the  continent.  Of  its  two 
harbours  the  most  easterly  seems  to  have  lost  its  former  ad- 
vantages by  the  changes  which  the  coast  has  undergone. 
The  ancient  promontory,  the  situation  of  the  modern  Pha- 
rillon,  has  been  worn  away  and  destroyed  by  the  waves ; 
its  ruins  have  been  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  harbour, 
where  the  vessels  have  also  been  long  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
charging their  ballast.  The  famous  Pharos,  built  on  the 
island  (now  a  peninsu'a)  of  the  same  name,  serves  as  a 
light-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  or  rather  road- 
stead, where  vessels  are  frequently  lost.  The  other  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula  surrounds  in  part  the  western  or  old 
harbour,  which  is  possessed  of  great  advantages,  but  shut 
against  Christians.  To  the  south  of  the  modern  city  and 
of  the  two  harbours  is  the  site  of  old  Alexandria. 

Here,  among  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  among  fine  gardens 
planted  with  palms,  oranges,  and  cittrons,  are  seen  some 
churches,  mosques,  and  monasteries,  and  three  small  clus- 
ters of  dwellings,  which  form  as  it  were  three  towns,  one 
of  which  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  called  the  fort. 
Traces  are  seen  of  ancient  streets,  in  strait  lines,  and  some 
ruins  of  colonades  mark  the  sites  of  palaces.  One  of  the 
obelisks,  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  still  stands  upright 
All  this  confused  mass  of  ruins,  gardens,  and  houses,  is  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  surrounded  with  a 
high  and  double  wall.  The  commission  of  the  French  In- 
stitute of  Egypt  seemed  to  regard  this  inclosure  as  the  work 
of  the  Arabians.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr, 
Wansleb,  and  the  greater  part  of  travellers.  Pococke,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  Arabians  only  built  the  inner  wall ; 
and  Baron  de  Tott  believes  that  nothing  about  it  is  modern, 
except  some  local  reparations.  To  us  this  inclosure  ap- 
pears to  represent  precisely  the  space  of  thirty  stadia  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth,  which  Strabo  assigns  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  city  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. 
Only  that  part  of  the  wall  which  extends  from  the  Ro- 
setta  Gate  towards  the  Roman  Tower,  in  a  direction 
from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  seems  to  pass 
through  the  ancient  quarter  of  Bruchium,  which,  filled 
with  palaces  and  monuments,  extended  quite  round  the 


*  Compare  D'Anville,  Mem.  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  36.  Wansleb  in  Pau- 
lin.  p.  8. 

Abulfeda,  vers.  Michael,  p.  33.    Compare  with  the  notes  of  M. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy  on  Abdollatif,  p.  397. 
«  Notice  et  extraits  de  MMS.  1.  250. 

i  Dion.  Hist.  Rom.  1.  LXXVII.  p.  1307.  Herodian,  1.  IV.  p.  158. 
Compare  the  plan  of  Alexandria  by  M.  Lepere  in  the  Atlas  of  the  De- 
scription de  l'Egypte. 


New  Harbour.  Might  not  this  part  of  the  wall  be  the 
work  of  Caracalla,  when,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Dion  the  historian,11  that  ferocious  beast  of  Ausonia  came 
to  devastate  and  drench  with  blood  the  beautiful  city  of 
Alexandria  1  Even  the  forts  which  exist  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  ancient  city  seem  to  be  those  erected  by  that 
tyrant.  We  also  think  that  many  of  the  ruins  date  from 
the  epoch  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  cruel  Aure- 
lian. 

On  the  outside  of  the  southern  gate,  a  detached  column 
eighty-eight  feet  high,  forms  the  most  commanding  object 
connected  with  the  city  and  its  environs.  It  has  been  er- 
roneously called  "  Pompey's  Pillar,"  and  "  the  Pillar  of 
Severns."  It  is  the  great  column  which  served  as  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  famous  Serap.eum,  a  vast  building 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  an  Egyptian  divinity,  and 
which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Museum  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, became  the  receptacle  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  the  resort  of  men  of  letters.  Here,  as  in  a  place  of 
safety,  Caracalla  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  massacre  of  the 
people  of  Alexandria  ;  a  circumstance  which,  added  to 
many  others,  leads  us  to  think  that  both  the  Serapeum  and 
the  Circus  were  situated  in  a  suburb  without  the  walls  of 
the  ancient  city.6  i 

Reduced  to  a  population  of  1 6,000  souls,  Alexandria 
before  the  French  invasion  carried  on  a  trade  in  which  the 
south  of  Europe  had  a  considerable  share.  It  was  the 
medium  of  all  the  exchange  of  commodities  that  took 
place  between  Egypt  and  Constantinople,  Leghorn,  Ve- 
nice, and  Marseilles. 

Near  Aboukir,  the  roadstead  of  which  makes  so  conspi- 
cuous a  figure  in  history,  the  coast  ceases  to  be  composed 
of  calcareous  rocks  ;  and  the  alluvial  lands  begin.  The  city 
of  Rosetta  is  descried  at  a  distance  in  the  midst  of  groves  of 
date  trees,  bananas,  and  sycamores.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  which  annually  washes,  without  injury,  the 
walls  of  the  houses.  Its  population,  like  that  of  Alexandria, 
progressively  declines.  The  houses,  though  generally 
better  built  than  those  of  Alexandria,  are  so  crazy  that 
they  would  go  to  ruin  in  a  few  months,  if  they  were  not  fa- 
voured by  a  climate  which  destroys  nothing.  The  stories 
projecting  successively  beyond  one  another,  render  the 
streets  dark  and  dismal.  An  island  in  this  part  of  the 
river,  a  league  in  length,  presented  to  M.  Denon  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  most  delicious  garden/  but  is  described  by 
Hasselquist  as  an  insupportable  place,  full  of  musquitos 
and  buffalos.8 

From  Rosetta  to  Damietta  the  low  sandy  coast  was  not 
long  since  infested  by  robbers,  or  occupied  by  rude  shep- 
herds and  fishermen  living  without  law.  Lake  Bourlous, 
filled  with  islets,  extends  over  a  part  of  this  country.  Be 
tym,  a  town  situated  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  the  ancient  Buto.  Here  a  learned  man,  well 
versed  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  places  Elearchia  or  Bu- 
coliae,  that  is,  the  country  of  marshes  and  of  buffalo-herds. h 
This  district  bore  in  the  Egyptian  language,  the  name  of 
Bashmoor,  which  has  also  been  given  to  the  third  dialect  of 


e  Langles,  notes  on  Norden,  Voyage  III.  p.  279.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
notes  on  Abdollatif,  p.  231 — 239.  Zoega,  de  origine  obeliscorum,  p.  24 
et  607. 

(  Denon,  t.  I.  p.  88. 

k  Hasselquist,  Voyage,  p.  68. 

h  Etienne  Quatremere,  Recherches  sur  la  litterature  Egyptienna 
p.  147.  Idem,  Memoires  historiques  et  g6ographiques,  1. 1,  p.  220 — 223k 
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the  ancient  language  of  Egypt.  The  savage  Bashmurians 
lived  sometimes  in  their  boats,  and  sometimes  among  the 
reeds  which  covered  their  marshy  shores.  Such  appears 
still  to  be  the  condition  of  the  people  who  live  round  Lake 
Bourlos.  The  same  picture  is  applicable  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  Elearchia  was  placed  by 
other  writers. 

All  the  country  round  Damietta  is  filled  with  large  rice 
fields,  on  which  great  attention  is  bestowed.  The  rice  of 
Damietta  is  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  the  Levant.  But 
the  city,  which  according  to  Binos  contains  30,000,  and  ac- 
cording to  Savary  80,000  souls,  is  very  dirty,  almost  all  the 
inhabitants  delighting  in  the  most  filthy  habits  of  living. 
Their  health,  especially  that  of  the  females,  soon  languishes, 
and  multitudes,  blind  of  one  or  both  eyes,  are  met  in  every 
corner.  This  city,  one  of  the  keys  of  Egypt,  carries  on  a 
great  trade  in  rice  and  other  provisions.  It  was  built  in 
1 250,  five  miles  and  a  half a  south  from  the  site  of  the  ancient. 
Thamiatis,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades.11 

The  coast  of  the  ancient  eastern  Delta  is  still  lower  and 
more  marshy  than  that  between  Rosetta  and  Damietta. 
Menzaleh  would  not  deserve  particular  attention,  were  it 
not  for  its  very  large  lake,  in  the  bosom  of  which  are  the 
islands  of  Matharyeh,  which  are  very  populous,  and  cover- 
ed with  houses,  some  of  brick,  and  others  of  clay.  In  that 
which  is  called  Myt-el-Matharyeh,  the  hovels  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  tombs  of  the  dead  form  one  promiscuous  assem- 
blage. The  houses  seem  rather  to  be  dens  than  human 
dwellings. 

The  fishermen  of  Matharyeh  allow  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  fish  in  the  lake.  Constantly  naked,  wading  in  the 
water,  and  engaged  in  their  severe  labours,  they  are  hardy 
and  vigorous,  but  almost  perfect  savages. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Pclusium ; 
on  the  south  side  those  of  the  ancient  Tanis ;  and  on  an  islet 
in  the  middle  those  of  Tennis.  Ascending  higher  in  the 
province  of  Sharkieh,  we  find  the  sites  of  Mendes  and  of 
Tkmuis,  ancient  cities  now  in  ruins. 

Lofty  minarets  point  out  from  a  distance  the  city  of 
Mansoorah,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  under  its  walls  in 
1  250,  in  which  Louis  IX.  was  taken  prisoner.  We  have 
also  Mit-Gamar  on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  Tell- 
Bastah  on  the  canal  of  Moez  ;  Belbeis  on  that  of  Menedje  ; 
Salehieh,  an  impor  tant  military  post ;  and  El-kankah,  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert  which  lies  between  Cairo  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Having  passed  these  different  places  we  arrive 
at  the  point  of  the  ancient  Delta,  forming  now  the  small 
country  of  Kelyoubeh,0  rich  in  grain,  in  pastures,  and  in 
different  species  of  trees.  Its  villages  are  large,  its  flocks 
numerous,  and  its  inhabitants  peaceable  and  comparatively 
happy.  To  the  north  of  Kelyoubeh,  the  ground  is  intersect- 
ed by  an  infinity  of  small  canals  for  irrigation.  Thcroads, 
though  difficult,  are  very  pleasant ;  several  of  them  are 
skirted  with  rich  gardens,  others  lead  through  thick  groves 
and  immense  nurseries. 

The  interior  of  the  modern  Delta  contains  the  large  and 
populous  city  of  Mehallet,  surnamed  el  Kebir,  or  "  the 
Great."  Lucas,  Sicard,  and  Pococke,  considered  it  as,  next 

*  2  French  leagues. 

b  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Egypt,  p.  24.  Abulpliarag.  Chron.  Syriac.  vers, 
.at.  p.  539.  Index  Geograph.  ad  Bohad.  vit.  Salad,  edit.  Schultens,  in 
voce  Damiatn. 

•  Malus,  Memoire  sur  l'Egypte,  t.  I.  p.  212. 
d  See  Hartmann,  Egypt ien,  p.  789. 
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to  Cairo,  the  most  important  in  all  Egypt.3  It  is  built,  of 
brick  on  a  navigable  canal,  and  surrounded  with  fertile  fields 
always  under  crop.  Aboosir,  the  ancient  Busires,  formerly 
occupied  the  central  point  of  the  Delta.  Samannood,  or 
Djemnooti,  the  ancient  Sebennylus,"  a  large  town  on  the 
river  of  Damietta,  is  famous  for  producing  r.umcrou«  and 
excellent  pigeons. 

The  city  of  Tentah  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  eon 
siderable  places  in  the  interior  of  the  Delta.  It  is  the  re- 
sort of  pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia, 
the  Hedjaz,  and  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor.  The  inhabi- 
tants estimate  the  annual  number  of  these  pilgrims  at 
150,000.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  pay  their 
respects  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint  called  Seyd  Ahmed-el-rJe- 
daooi.  Commerce  derives  from  them  some  advantages/ 
Kenoofg  is  the  capital  of  the  smiling  and  feitile  province 
of  Menoofieh,  which  contains  also  the  city  of  Shiquin-el- 
Kooni. 

In  the  north  of  the  Delta  we  must  take  notice  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Germinian,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  both 
for  Christians  and  Mahometans.  The  surrounding  plains 
are  covered  with  tents  ;  horse  races  are  held  ;  wine  and 
good  living  animate  the  pilgrims  ;  the  festival  continues  for 
eight  days  ;  it  brings  to  the  place  a  great  number  of  dancing 
women,  who  contribute  much  to  the  pleasures  of  the  occa- 
sion, pleasures  which  are  kept  up  day  and  night.  In  this 
country,  the  night,  being  cooler  than  the  day,  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  amusements. 

In  the  corner  of  the  Delta,  adjoining  to  Rosetta,  amidst 
a  great  number  of  flourishing  villages,  and  fields  covered 
with  excellent  produce,  we  remark  the  towns  of  Berimbal 
and  Fooah.  This  last  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
seat  of  that  trade  which  has  since  been  transferred  to  Ro- 
setta. 

At  the  place  where  the  canal  of  Alexandria  joins  the 
Nile,  we  find  the  large  town  of  Rahmanie.  On  another 
canal  is  situated  the  small  town  of  Damanhoor,  a  mart  for 
the  cottons  produced  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  a 
place  where,  in  the  time  of  the  fairs,  the  coarse  rejoicings  of 
the  peasantry  sometimes  remind  the  spectator  of  the  noisy 
orgies  of  ancient  Egypt.  Terraneh,  which  derives  pros- 
perity from  the  natron  trade,  is  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  above  it  Wardan,  which  is  twenty- 
four  hours  distant  from  the  port  of  Cairo. 

At  last  the  plain  no  longer  displays  its  uniform  luxuriance. 
Mount  Mokattan  raises  on  one  side  its  arid  head,  on  the 
other  we  find  Djizeh,  with  its  eternal  pyramids.  Opposite  to 
these  monuments,  the  eye  descries  in  succession,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  great  river,  the  cities  of  Boolak,  New 
Cairo,  and  Old  Cairo. 

Boolakh  is  the  port  of  Cairo,  where  the  vessels  lie  that 
come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Nile.  It  extends  along 
the  banks,  and  exhibits  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  com- 
merce. In  the  harbour  of  Old  Cairo  the  vessels  lie  that 
have  arrived  from  Upper  Egypt  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished inhabitants  of  Cairo  have  here  a  sort  of  country 
seats,  to  which  they  retire  during  high  Nile.  Between 
these  two  cities  is  New  Cairo,  called  by  the  orientals, 

e  D'Anville,  M6ni.  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  85.  Et.  Quatremere,  Him.  Hist, 
et  G6ogr.  I.  p.  503. 

'  Savary,  Lett,  sur  l'Egypte,  t.  I.  p.  281,  282.    Girard,  in  tho 
moires  sur  l'Egypte,  t.  III.  p.  35(5 — 3G0. 

t  "  Chenouf,"  Menuf  ? 
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Grand  Cairo,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  name  Kaherah,* 
signifies  "  the  victorious."  This  city  lying  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  Nile,  extends  to  the  mountains  on  the  east, 
nearly  three  miles.b  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  sur- 
mounted by  fine  battlements,  and  fortified  with  lofty  towers 
at  every  hundred  paces.  There  are  three  or  four  beauti- 
ful gates  built  by  the  Mamelukes,  and  uniting  a  simple 
style  of  architecture  with  an  air  of  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. According  to  Abd-el-Rashid,  El-Kaherah,  or 
Cairo,  was  built  in  the  360th  year  of  the  hegira,  the  970th 
of  our  common  era,  by  the  caliph  Almanzor,  (el-Moez-le- 
Dym  illahebn  £1  Manssour,)  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  ca- 
liphs who  reigned  over  Egypt.  This  city  was  afterwards 
joined  to  that  of  Fostat,  built  also  by  the  Arabians. 
Ssalahh-ed-Dyn,  or  Saladin,  about  the  year  572  of  the  he- 
gira, (A.  D.  1 176,)  built  the  ramparts  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, which  are  18,116  yards0  in  length.  But  in  this 
vast  extent  wc  find  only  narrow  and  unpaved  streets.  The 
houses,  like  all  others  in  Egypt,  are  badly  built  of  earth  or 
indilferent  bricks,  but  differ  from  most  others,  in  being,  like 
those  of  Rosetta,  two  or  three  stories  high.  Being  lighted 
only  by  windows  looking  into  back  courts  or  central  squares, 
they  appear  from  the  street  like  so  many  prisons.  The  as- 
pect of  Cairo  is  a  little  relieved  by  a  number  of  large  but 
irregular  public  squares,  and  many  fine  mosques.  That 
of  sultan  Hassan,  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  con- 
taining the  citadelr  is  very  large,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram  ;  a  projecting  cornice  goes  all  the  way  round 
the  top  of  the  wall,  adorned  with  sculptures  which  we  call 
gothic,  but  which  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Spanish  Arabians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  fond  of  shows  like  all  the  peo- 
ple of  large  cities,  amuse  themselves  chiefly  with  feats  of 
bodily  exercise,  such  as  leaping,  rope  dancing,  and  wrest- 
ling matches  ;  also  singing  and  dancing.  They  have  buf- 
foons, whose  rude  pleasantries  and  stale  puns  excite  the 
ready  laugh  among  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people.  The 
ahnehs,  or  female  improvisatores,  who  amuse  the  rich  with 
the  exercise  of  their  talent,  differ  from  such  as  exhibit  to 
the  common  people.  They  come  to  relieve  the  solitude 
of  the  harem,  where  they  teach  the  women  new  tunes,  and 
repeat  poems  which  excite  interest  from  the  representations 
which  they  give  of  Egyptian  manners.  They  initiate 
the  Egyptian  ladies  in  the  mysteries  of  their  art,  and  teach 
them  to  practise  dances  of  rather  an  unbecoming  charac- 
ter. Some  of  these  improvisatrici  have  cultivated  minds 
and  an  agreeable  conversation,  speaking  their  native  lan- 
guage with  purity.  Their  poetical  habits  make  them  fami- 
liar with  the  softest  and  best  sounding  expressions,  and  their 
recitations  are  made  with  considerable  grace.  The  ahnehs 
are  called  in  on  all  festive  occasions.  During  meals  they 
are  seated  in  a  sort  of  desk,  where  they  sing.  Then  they 
come  into  the  drawing  roomd  to  perform  their  dances  or 
pantomimic  evolutions,0  of  which  love  is  generally  the 
ground  work.  They  now  lay  aside  the  veil,  and  along 
with  it  the  modesty  of  their  sex.  They  make  their  appear- 
ance clothed  with  a  light  transparent  gauze,  and  the  spirit 


*  "  El  Qahirah."  b  Nearly  5  kilometers,  or  21  2-3  furlongs. 

c  20,300  cubits  or  8500  toiscs  French  measure. 

<<  "  Salic  du  festin."  e  "  Ballets-pantomimes." 

<  These  measures  differ  from  those  in  the  original  .  "  The  largest 
pyramid,  (Description  des  pyramides  de  Ghizeh,  par  le  Colonel  Gro- 
bert,)  is  474  \  [French]  fqct  perpendicular  height,  and  the  length 
of  its  base  on  the  present  surface  is  716  feet  0  inches;  but  with  its  an- 
cient coating,  [this  is  denied  by  Bekoni,]  the  height  of  its  summit,  (ter- 


of  the  scene  is  kept  up  by  tabors,  castanets,  and  flutes. 
Thus  we  find,  in  all  countries,  dancing  and  music  made 
subservient  to  voluptuous  indulgence,  and  employed  as  the 
allies  of  licentiousness. 

Oh  the  west  bank  of  the  Nne,  we  find  the  city  of  Djizeh, 
pleasantly  shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  oiives.  To 
the  west  of  this  city  stand  the  three  pyramids,  which,  by  their 
unequalled  size  and  celebrity,  have  eclipsed  all  those  nume- 
rous structures  of  the  same  form  which  are  scattered  over 
Egypt.  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Cheops,  is  477  feet,  that  is  forty  feet  higher  than  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  133  higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London. 
The  length  of  the  base  is  720  feet/  The  antiquity  of  these 
erections,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  formed, 
have  furnished  matter  of  much  ingenious  conjecture  and 
dispute,  in  the  absence  of  certain  information.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  were  intended  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, such  as  that  of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the 
cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and  height  a  cer- 
tain number  of  multiples.  They  were,  at  all  events,  con- 
structed on  scientific  principles,  and  give  evidence  of  a 
certain  progress  in  astronomy  ;  for  their  sides  are  accu- 
rately adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Whether  they 
were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  and  intended  as  se- 
pulchral monuments,  had  been  doubted ;  but  the  doubts 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  recent  discoveries  made  by 
means  of  laborious  excavations.  The  drifting  sand  had,  in 
the  course  of  ages  collected  round  their  base  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  had  raised  the  general  surface  of  the 
country  above  the  level  which  it  had  when  they  were  con- 
structed. The  entrance  to  the  chambers  had  also  been,  in 
the  finishing,  shut  up  with  large  stones,  and  built  round  so 
as  to  be  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  exterior.  The  lar- 
gest, called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had  been  opened,  and 
some  chambers  discovered  in  it,  but  not  to  so  low  as  the 
base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  British  consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it 
in  1763,  when  accompanying  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to 
Egypt.  He  discovered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  de- 
scended the  three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  155  feet.5 
Captain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  has  latelypur- 
sued  the  principal  oblique  passage  200  feet  farther  down 
than  any  former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicating 
with  the  bottom  of  the  well.  This  circumstance  creating 
a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twenty-eight  feet  farther 
and  found  a  spacious  room  sixty-six  feet  by  twenty-seven, 
but  of  unequal  height,  under  the  centre  of  the  pyramid, 
supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for  contain- 
ing the  theca,  or  sarcophagus,  though  now  none  is  found  in 
it.  The  room  is  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile. 
The  upper  chamber,  35^  feet  by  17},  and  184  high,  still 
contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in  supposing 
that  the  water  of  the  Nile  could  ever  surround  the  tomb  of 
Cheops.  In  six  pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the 
principal  passage  preserves  the  same  inclination  of  26°  to 
the  horizon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star.  M.  Belzoni, 
after  some  acute  observations  on  the  appearances  connect- 
ed with  the  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  Cephrenes,  succeed 


minating  in  a  point,)  must  have  been  505  f  f  T  *"eet'  ant*  tne  'englh  of 
its  base  734  feet  6  inches."  In  the  English  edition,  the  height  is  given 
447  feet.  I  have  taken  477  from  the  Ed.  Encyc.  where  it  is  compared 
with  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  in  the  same  proportions.  Now,  the 
height  of  St.  Peter's  is  437  feet,  and  that  of  St.  Paul's  344  feet ;  con- 
sequently 447  feet  must  be  an  error. — P. 

e  See  Walpole's  interesting  Collection  of  Memoirs  relating  to  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Turkey,  1817. 
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ed  in  opening  it.  The  stones,  which  had  constituted  the 
coating,  (by  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  pyramids  which 
now  rise  in  steps  had  been  formed  into  plain  and  smooth  sur- 
faces,) lay  in  a  state  of  compact  and  ponderous  rubbish, 
presenting  a  formidable  obstruction  ;  but  somewhat  looser 
in  the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  operations  for 
exploring  it,  in  an  age  posterior  to  the  erection.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  pyramid  he  discovered  the  foundation  of  a 
large  temple,  connected  with  a  portico  appearing  above 
ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that  part.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  pyramid,  from  which  it  was  fifty 
feet  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  through  rubbish  forty  feet 
in  height,  and  a  pavement  was  found  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round  the  pyramid  ;  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance.  On  the  north  side, 
though  the  same  general  appearance  presented  itself  after 
the  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though 
nicely  adapted  to  its  place,  was  discovered  to  be  loose  ; 
and  when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was  found, 
evidently  forced  by  some  former  enterprising  explorer,  and 
rendered  dangerous  by  the  rubbish  which  fell  from  the 
roof;  it  was  therefore  abandoned.  Reasoning  by  analo- 
gy from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  which  is  to  the 
east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored  in  that 
situation,  and  found  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  the  true 
entrance.  After  incredible  perseverance  and  labour,  he 
found  numerous  passages  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
a  chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches  by  sixteen  feet  three, 
and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  high,  containing  a  sarco- 
phagus in  a  corner,  surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite. 
When  opened,  after  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain 
bones,  which  mouldered  down  when  touched,  and,  from 
specimens  afterwards  examined,  turned  out  to  be  bones 
of  an  ox.  Human  bones  were  also  found  in  the  same 
place.  An  Arabic  inscription,  made  with  charcoal,  was 
on  the  wall,  signifying  that  "  the  place  had  been  opened 
by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by  the  Master 
Othman,  and  the  King  Alij  Mohammed,"  supposed  to  be 
the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet  I.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  observed,  that  the  rock  sur- 
rounding the  pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  was  on 
a  lev^el  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber.  It  is  evident- 
ly cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it  were 
most  probably  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid. 
There  are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
rock  has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  given  by  He- 
rodotus, that  the  stones  had  been  brought  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  gra- 
nite brought  from  Syene.  The  operations  of  Belzoni  have 
thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pyramids  we're 
constructed,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. That  they  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the 
north  side  coincide  with  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  at 
the  summer  solstice.  The  Egyptians  connected  astrono- 
my with  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals  ;  for 
zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs.  It  is  remarkable 
*  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are  found  in  or  about 
the  pyramids  as  in  the  other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which 

»  Belzoni's  Narrative  of  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  second  edition,  vol.  I.  p.  305.  425. 

b  Base  G55  feet,  height  3!)8  feet. — Denon.  Height  of  the  third  py- 
ramid 162  feet,  base  280  feet.— P! 

c  4  French  leagues. 


is  supposed  to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode  of  writing  ; 
though  some  think  that  the  difference  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  difference  in  the  usages  of  different  places  ami 
ages.  Belzoni,  however,  says  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  of  the  blocks  forming  a  mausoleum  to  the 
west  of  the  first  pyramid.  The  first  pyramid  seems  neveT 
to  have  been  coated,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of 
any  coating.  The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coat- 
ing had  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  it  had  not  in  this  instance  been  finished  to  the 
bottom.* — The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  second 
pyramid  :  The  basis,  684  feet ;  the  central  line  down  the 
front  from  the  apex  to  the  basis,  568  ;  the  perpendicular, 
456  ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends,  1 40.b  These 
dimensions  being  considerably  greater  than  those  usually 
assigned  even  to  the  first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  those  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from  the  base 
as  cleared  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the  measurements 
of  the  first  pyramid  given  by  others,  only  applied  to  it  as 
measured  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sand. 

The  largest  of  the  numberless  sphinxes  found  in  Egypt, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids  of  Djizeh  ;  it  was, 
at  an  expense  of  800Z.  or  900/.,  (contributed  by  some 
European  gentlemen,)  eleared  from  the  accumulated  sand 
in  front  of  it  under  the  superintendance  of  Captain  Cavig- 
lia.  This  monstrous  production  consists  of  a  virgin's  head, 
joined  to  the  body  of  a  quadruped.  The  body  is  princi- 
pally formed  out  of  the  solid  rock  ;  the  paws  are  of  ma- 
sonry, extending  forward  fifty  feet  from  the  body  ;  between 
the  paws  are  several  sculptured  tablets  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  small  temple  ;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar 
with  horns. 

Ascending  the  Nile  we  come  to  Saktnra,  near  which 
are  many  pyramids,  some  of  them  formed  of  brick.,  They 
are  dispersed  over  a  line  of  eleven  miles,c  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  pyramids  of  Aboosir.d  At  the  foot  of 
this  chain  of  mausolea,  lay  the  ancient  Memphis,  which  has 
left  some  of  the  rubbish  of  its  immense  buildings  at  Mitra- 
henoo,eand  probably  extending  to  Mohannan.'  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a  traffic  in  mummies,  the  embalmed  bodies 
of  men  and  of  sacred  animals  found  in  the  excavations  of 
the  rocks.  On  the  eastern  bank  is  seen  the  famous  mosque 
called  Atsar-en-Neby,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the 
mussulmans  of  Cairo,  who  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  pay 
their  respects  to  a  stone  marked  with  a  perfect  impression 
of  the  feet  of  the  prophet.  It  is  covered  with  a  very  rich 
veil,  which  the  priests  of  the  mosque  raise  only  for  the 
gratification  of  those  true  believers  who  evince  their  piety 
by  means  of  certain  offerings.  Atfieh,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Atfieheli,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank,  as  Sava- 
ry  has  observed,  in  opposition  to  the  greater  part  of  geogra 
phers. 

At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Nile, 
the  mountains  open  to  form  a  valley  leading  into  the  Fai- 
oom,  the  ancient  province  of  *(tr$inde.  The  Bahr  Yoosef 
coming  from  the  Nile,  passes  throiurh  the  centre  of  the 
valley  in  various  serpentine  turns  till  it  reaches  the  Fai- 
oom.  In  the  north  part  of  this  extensive  and  fine  district 
is  lake  Moeris,  round  which  the  soil  is  barren  and  wild." 

d  Abdollatif,  p.  204. 
c  Mitrah6nue. 

'  Compare  Pococke,  Description,  I.  p.  30 — 203.  D'Anville,  Mem. 
p.  138.    Larcher,  Herodotus,  II.  362— 3GG. 
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This  lake,  which  is  now  called  Caroon,  is  much  inferior  in 
size  to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  when  described  with 
enthusiasm  by  Strabo,  as  resembling  the  sea  in  its  extent, 
in  the  colour  of  its  water,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding' shores  ;  but  it  is  still  about  thirty  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, its  length  being  between  thirty  and  forty  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  six.a  Its  shore  towards  the 
Faioom  is  flat  and  sandy.  The  water  of  the  lake  has  a 
slight  saline  impregnation,  but  is  very  well  fitted  for  hu- 
man use.  It  contains  some  fish,  and  thus  supports  a  few 
fishermen  who  send  the  fish  to  be  sold  in  the  different 
towns. 

This  lake  has  been  believed  to  have  been  an  artificial 
excavation  executed  by  Mceris,  an  ancient  King  of  Egypt, 
who  most  probably  only  formed  the  canal  by  which  it  is 
filled  from  the  Nile.  Belzoni  thinks  that  the  water  was  re- 
tained by  a  dam  at  its  place  of  entrance,  and  a  second  ir- 
rigation thus  produced.  This  at  least  is  considered  by  that 
traveller  as  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  ren- 
dered subservient  to  agriculture,  and  thus  it  would  resem- 
ble the  artificial  tanks  which  at  present  abound  in  India, 
but  to  the  first  irrigation  itself  the  canal  was  necessary.1" 
This  canal,  however,  has  been  much  neglected,  and  the  de- 
positions of  earth  brought  by  the  Nile  have  elevated  the  sur- 
face of  the  whole  Faioom,  which,  though  displaying  traces 
of  its  former  fertility,  has  by  the  circumstances  now  speci- 
fied, and  the  encroachments  of  the  sand  of  the  desert,  been 
reduced  to  one  third  of  its  former  extent.  All  the  villages 
in  it,  except  four,  pay  a  fixed  miri,  independent  of  what  is 
due  at  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  This  financial  arrangement 
must  be  very  ancient,  and  appears  to  have  been  established 
in  consequence  of  the  great  expense  at  which  the  kings  of 
Egypt  had  rendered  this  country  habitable.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Faioom  is  the  town  of  Medineh,  or  Medinet- 
el-Faioom,  (the  word  Medineh  signifying  "  the  City ;") 
near  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Jlrsinoe.  These 
ruins  contain  granite  columns  which  are  only  found  in  this 
place  and  at  the  pyramids,  and  many  of  them  are  seen 
among  the  materials  of  which  the  town  of  Medineh  is  built. 
In  this  town  there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  stuffs  ;  of  oil  and  rose  water.  The  last  article  sup- 
plies the  immense  consumption  which  takes  place  among 
the  great  people,  who  keep  their  divans  covered  with  it,  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  offering  it  to  strangers.  Wines  also  are 
made,  but  much  inferior  to  those  formerly  produced  in  this 
Arsinoitic  district.  In  this  district  was  situated  the  Laby- 
rinth so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  consisting  of  3000  cham- 
bers, one  half  above  ground,  and  the  other  half  below. 
These  have  left  no  corresponding  marks,  at  least  none  visi- 
ble above  ground,  to  render  its  exact  situation  certain.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  place  where  the 
ruins  of  the  town  and  palace  of  Caroon  are  now  found, 
about  three  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  town  wall,  fragments 
of  columns,  and  blocks  of  stone  of  middling  size.  The 
town  is  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  the  middle  is  the  tem- 
ple, which  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  is  of  a  singular 
construction,  different  from  the  Egyptian,  having  probably 
oeen  at  some  period  altered  or  rebuilt.  It  contains  no 
hieroglyphics.  Mr.  Belzoni  did  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
situation  of  the  labyrinth.  That  traveller  visited  some  other 

*  Browne's  Travels,  p.  169. 

b  Belzoni's  Narrative,  vol.  II.  p.  150—152. 

«  Belzoni,  vol.  II.  p.  161— 1C3. 

<>  Yakooti,  Not.  et  Extraits,  p.  245. 


|  ruins  of  ancient  Greek  towns,  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. He  found  among  the  blocks  some  fragments 
of  Grecian  statues  and  other  specimens  of  sculpture. 
When  the  sand  is  removed  the  roofs  of  habitations  are 
found,  with  their  wooden  materials  in  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion. This  traveller  thinks  that  the  remains  of  the  laby- 
rinth might  perhaps  be  discovered  if  it  were  practicable  to 
remove  the  sand,  but  at  the  same  time  states  that  several 
ancient  remains  are  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  water, 
that  many  of  them  must  be  now  deeply  covered  by  the  an- 
nually accumulating  depositions  from  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  brought  by  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  that  the  celebra- 
ted labyrinth  may  possibly  be  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of 
discovery. c  All  along  the  Avest  side  of  the  lake,  this  tra- 
veller found  a  great  number  of  stones,  and  columns  of 
beautiful  colours,  of  white  marble  and  of  granite.  The 
Faioom  contains  a  town  called  Fedmin-el-Kumois,  or 
"  the  Place  of  Churches,"  from  a  tradition  that  it  once  con- 
sisted of  300  Christian  churches,  which  the  Mahometans 
converted  into  a  town.  One  part  of  it  is  inhabited  by  Ma- 
hometans, and  the  other  by  Copts,  who  live  on  very  tole- 
rant terms  with  one  another ;  but  the  latter  are  poor,  and 
destitute  of  the  means  of  educating  their  children. 

Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt,  contains  also  Benisooef,  where 
there  is  a  manufacture  of  coarse  carpeting ;  Minieh,  the 
capital  of  a  province,  the  territory  of  which  is  elevated 
above  the  adjoining  lands  ;  Ansana,  or  Ensineh,  where 
the  statues  found  among  the  ruins  of  Antinopolis  have 
given  rise  to  a  notion  among  the  Arabs  that  human  bodies 
had  been  petrified  ;d  Mellavi,  a  prettily  situated  town, 
which  annually  exports  400,000  sacks  of  wheat ;  and 
Momfaloot,  known  for  its  manufactures. 

At  the  town  of  Sahoodi  is  the  beginning  of  the  caverns 
of  the  Thebaid.  These  are  quarry  holes,  to  which  the  an- 
chorets, in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  retired.  They  ex- 
tend through  a  space  of  fifty-six  miles  ;e  and  the  hierogly- 
phics found  in  them  prove  them  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  took  their  marble  from  this  place  at  a 
very  remote  period. 

The  grottos,  near  the  city  of  Sioot,  contain  very  curious 
antique  paintings  in  a  good  state  of  pressrvation.  The  city, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  Said,  is  the  resort  of  the  caravans 
of  Nubia.  Its  vicinity,  and  that  of  Abootishe,  produce  the 
best  opium/ 

Among  other  villages,  we  remark  on  the  east  bank  Gau- 
Shenkieh,  which  has  succeeded  to  Antaeopolis.  Here  was 
a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Antaeus.  The  porch 
still  remains,  which  is  supported,  according  to  Norden,  by 
columns,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  one  stone,  sixty  paces 
in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  This  splendid  work  now 
forms  the  entrance  of  a  stable,  where  the  Turks  keep  their 
flocks. 

Akmin,g  the  residence  of  an  Arab  prince,  has  succeed- 
ed to  the  ancient  Chemmis  or  Panopolis.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  found  on  the  outside  of  the  present  town. 
Abulfeda  mentions  a  temple  built  of  stones  of  astonishing 
size,  which  he  ranks  among  the  most  celebrated  ancient 
monuments.  Mere  fragments,  however,  are  all  that  now 
remain.  The  modern  town  is  handsome,  very  commercial, 
and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  of  pottery.  It 

«  20  Fr.  leagues. 

'  Notices  et  Extr.  t.  II.  p.  424. 

s  "  Akhmym,"  EkmLrn. 
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has  a  regular  and  strict  police,  and  its  territory  is  fertile  in 
all  sorts  of  produce. 

Opposite  to  Akmin,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is 
the  large  town  of  Meshieh.a  Here  all  the  boats  which 
go  from  Cairo  to  the  cataracts,  or  from  the  cataracts  to 
Cairo,  stop  to  take  in  provisions,  which  are  plenty  and 
cheap. 

Seventeen  milesb  to  the  south-east  of  Meshieh,  we  find 
Djirdjeh,0  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  lately  the  residence 
of  a  Bey,  and  the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop.  The  city  is  mo- 
dern, and  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  convent  dedicated 
to  St.  George. d  It  has  public  buildings  and  squares,  but  no 
monuments.  It  is  a  place  of  trade  and  industry,  and  the 
territory  belonging  to  it  is  fertile. 

Denderah  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  but 
travellers  visit  it  with  great  interest  on  account  of  a  great 
quantity  of  magnificent  ruins  found  three  miles6  to  the  west 
of  it.  Bruce,  Norden,  and  Savary,  agree  in  identifying  them 
with  the  ancient  Tentyra. 

The  remains  of  three  temples  still  exist.  The  largest  is 
in  a  singularly  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enormous 
masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are  so  disposed  as  to  exhibit 
every  where  the  most  just  proportions.  It  is  the  first  and 
most  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen  in  ascending 
the  Nile,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Belzoni  as  of  a  much 
later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From  the  superiority  of 
the  workmanship,  he  inclines  to  attribute  it  to  the  first 
Ptolemy,  the  same  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  society  of  the 
Musaeum.  Here,  Denon  thought  himself  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  columns  which  form  the  por- 
tico are  twenty-four  in  number,  divided  into  four  rows. 
Within  the  gate,  the  square  is  surrounded  with  columns 
with  square  capitals  ;  the  shafts  and  every  part  of  the  wall 
are  closely  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  in  basso- 
relievo.  On  each  side  there  is  a  colossal  head  of  the  god- 
dess Isis,  with  cow's  ears,  with  a  simple  and  almost  smiling 
expression.  The  ceiling  contains  the  zodiac,  inclosed  by 
two  female  figures,  which  extend  from  one  side  of  it  to  the 
other.  The  walls  are  divided  into  several  square  compart- 
ments, each  containing  figures  of  deities,  and  priests  in  the 
act  of  offering,  or  immolating  victims.  On  the  top  of  the 
temple  the  Arabs  had  built  a  village  which  is  now  deserted 
and  in  ruins/ 

As  for  the  zodiacs  or  celestial  planispheres  found  here, 
and  their  high  antiquity  so  much  boasted  of,  an  able  anti- 
quary has  shown  that  they  could  not  have  been  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  Alexander.5  h 

From  Djirdjeh  to  Thebes,  the  Nile  forms  a  great  bend- 
ing to  the  east.  At  the  elbow  nearest  to  the  Red  Sea, 
stands  Kenneh,1  the  ancient  Cenopozis,  a  town  which  once 
carried  on  an  active  commerce  with  Cosseir.  According 
to  Irwin,  an  English  traveller,  this  city,  which  is  still  of 
considerable  size,  retains  traces  of  many  ancient  customs. 
In  the  funeral  processions,  the  women  dance  to  the  sound 
of  dolorous  music,  and  utter  hideous  cries.  The  festivals 
here,  as  in  the  Said  in  general,  are  held  during  the  night, 


•  "  Mechyeh,"  Meschic,  Memschiet. 
b  0  Fr.  leagues. 

«  Girge. 

4  Denon,  Voyages,  I.  p.  304.    Sonnini,  II.  p.  375. 
«  A  Fr.  league.    Half  a  league. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
f  Bolzoni's  Narrative,  vol.  I.  p.  52 — 57. 
«  Visconti  in  Larcher's  Herodotus. 

*  The  zodiac  of  Denderah  has  been  recently  removed  to  France. — P. 


and  on  the  river.  They  are  concluded  with  a  spectacle,  par 
taking  of  a  mythological  character.    The  dancing  women 
plunge  almost  naked  into  the  water,  where  they  swim  about 
like  so  many  nymphs  or  naiads. k 

Keft  seems  to  be  the  port  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kopt 
or  Koptos,  from  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
Copts  derive  their  name.1  In  all  that  country  the  inha- 
bitants manufacture  vessels  of  light  and  porous  clay,  which 
by  allowing  the  water  slowly  to  transude  so  as  to  keep  up 
an  external  evaporation,  communicate  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness to  that  which  remains.  These  are  used  through  the 
whole  of  Egypt. 

The  village  of  Luxor,  that  of  Karnak,  and  some  others 
on  the  eastern  bank,  contain  more  ruins.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  western  side.  Savary,  Bruce,  Norden, 
Browne,  and  Denon,  concur  in  speaking  with  admiration 
of  the  ancient  ruins  of  these  places.  New  researches  have 
proved  that  they  belong  to  ancient  Thebes,  the  city  with  a 
hundred  gates,  known  to  Homer,  and  which  was  400 
Egyptian  stadia  in  circumference."1  Diodorus,  who  speaks 
of  Thebes  as  of  a  city  already  in  ruins,  takes  particular 
notice  of  four  principal  temples.  He  speaks  of  sphinxes, 
colossal  figures  decorating  the  entrances,  porticoes,  pyra- 
midal gateways,  and  stones  of  astonishing  magnitude  which 
entered  into  their  structure.  In  the  descriptions  given  by 
the  travellers  now  mentioned,  and  by  others  who  preceded 
them,  these  monuments  cannot  be  mistaken.  Browne  tells 
us,  that  "  there  remain  four  immense  temples,  yet  not  so 
magnificent  nor  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  those 
of  Denderah."  "  It  is  surprising,"  says  Norden,  "  how 
well  the  gilding,  the  ultramarine,  and  various  other  colours, 
still  preserve  their  brilliancy."  He  speaks  also  of  a  colon- 
nade of  which  thirty-two  columns  are  still  standing,  of  ceil- 
ings, galleries,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which  he 
has  represented  in  his  plates,  and  which  he»thinks  the  more 
worthy  of  attention  that  they  appear  to  be  the  same  that 
are  mentioned  by  Philostratus  in  his  account  of  the  temple 
of  Memnon. 

No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  these  won- 
ders of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  number 
and  their  gigantic  size.  Their  form,  proportions,  and 
construction,  are  almost  as  astonishing  as  their  magnitude. 
The  forests  of  enormous  columns,  towering  high  above  the 
palm  trees  of  the  country,  with  their  capitals  gracefully 
adorned  with  the  lotus,  and  the  shafts  covered  with  orna- 
mental figures,  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  miles  in  length, 
the  colossi  placed  at  the  numberless  gates,  all  produce  a 
most  bewildering  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  admiring 
traveller.  The  temple  of  Tentyra,  being  in  high  preserva- 
tion, pleases  by  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship  and  sculp- 
ture ;  but  at  Thebes  the  mind  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  colossal 
objects,  every  one  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb its  whole  attention.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  at 
Karnak,  and  Luxor,  amidst  the  multitude  of  the  temples 
there  are  no  tombs  ;  these  are  confined  to  the  west  bank. 
An  iron  sickle  was  lately  found  under  one  of  the  buried 
statues  nearly  of  the  shape  of  those  which  are  now  in  use, 


'  "  K6ne  or  Ghinne." 

k  Irwin's  Voyage  up  the  Red  Sea.  Compare  with  Sonnini,  Denon, 
and  others. 

1  Michaelis  ad  Abulfedam,  not.  153,  p.  73.  Hartmann,  Edrisi  Africa 
p.  519,  520. 

m  Account  of  Thebes  in  the  Description  de  l'Egypte ;  Monunieru. 
vol.  II. 
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though  thicker ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  lain  there  since  the 
invasion  of  Cambyses,  when  the  idols  were  concealed  by  the 
superstitious  to  save  them  from  destruction.  Mr.  Belzoni, 
and  others,  have  been  busily  employed  in  uncovering  and 
carrying  away  specimens  of  these  antique  remains,  such  as 
sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  statues.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  at  Goornoo,  Medinet  Aboo,  and  Beban-el-Malook, 
are  numberless  tombs  in  the  form  of  subterranean  excava- 
tions, and  containing  many  human  bodies  in  the  state  of 
mummies,  sometimes  accompanied  with  pieces  of  papyrus, 
and  other  ancient  curiosities.  These  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  ardent  research;  and  the  trade  of  digging  for  tombs 
and  mummies  being  found  gainful,  has  been  resorted  to  by 
numerous  Arabs  belonging  to  the  place.  The  tombs  and 
mummies  of  persons  of  condition  are  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  common  people,  by  the  care  and  expense 
displayed  in  preparing  them  ;  and  from  the  state  in  which 
they  are  found  many  interesting  conclusions  are  drawn 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  employed  their  wealth  in  nothing  more 
lavishly  than  in  their  mode  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of 
their  deceased  kindred. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  no  palaces  or  traces  of  an- 
cient human  habitations  are  met  with ;  but  at  Medinet 
Aboo  there  are  not  only  Propylaa,  and  temples  highly 
valued  by  the  antiquarian,  but  dwelling  houses  which  seem 
to  point  out  that  place  to  have  been  once  a  royal  residence. 
Mr.  Belzoni  found  at  Goornoo  the  ruins  of  a  temple  with 
octagonal  columns  abounding  in  hieroglyphics,  yet  so 
completely  unique  in  its  style,  that  he  was  led  to  consider 
it  as  of  later  date  than  the  works  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

With  respect  to  the  mummies,  some  are  found  in  wood- 
en cases  shaped  like  the  human  body.  These  belonged  to 
persons  superior*to  the  lowest  rank,  but  differing  from  one 
another  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  linen  in  which 
the  body  had  been  wrapped.  The  mummies  of  the  poorest 
classes  are  found  without  any  wooden  covering,  and 
wrapped  in  the  coarsest  linen.  These  differ  from  the 
former  also  in  being  often  accompanied  with  pieces  of  pa- 
pyrus, on  which  Belzoni  supposes  that  an  account  of  the 
lives  of  the  deceased  had  been  written,  while  a  similar  ac- 
count was  carved  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opulent.  The  cases 
are  generally  of  Egyptian  sycamore,  but  very  different  from 
one  another  with  respect  to  plainness  or  ornament.  Some- 
times there  are  one  or  two  inner  cases,  besides  the  outer 
one.  Leaves  and  flowers  of  acacia  are  often  found  round 
the  body,  and  sometimes  lumps  of  asphaltum,  as  much  as 
two  pounds  in  weight.  The  case  is  covered  with  a  cement 
resembling  plaster  of  Paris,  in  which  various  figures  are 
cast.  The  whole  is  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  ground, 
on  which  are  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  green.  The 
tombs  of  the  better  classes  are  highly  magnificent,  consist- 
ing of  different  apartments  adorned  with  figures  represent- 
ing the  different  actions  of  life,  such  as  agricultural  opera- 
tions, religious  ceremonies,  feasts,  and  funeral  processions, 
these  last  being  generally  predominant.  Their  paintings, 
which  are  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  contain  numerous 
articles  illustrating  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Egyptians. 
Small  idols  are  found  lying  about,  and  sometimes  vases 
containing  the  intestines  of  the  mummies,  generally  of  baked 
clay  painted,  some  few  of  alabaster ;  there  is  much  pottery 


besides,  and  many  wooden  vessels.  Mr.  Belzoni  found 
some  leaf-gold  beaten  nearly  as  thin  as  ours.  No  instru- 
ments of  war  are  found  in  these  places.  This  gentleman 
only  found  an  arrow  with  a  copper  point,  well  fixed  in  one 
end,  while  the  other  end  had  a  notch.  Figures  of  the  sca- 
rabaeus  or  beetle,  a  highly  sacred  animal  among  the  Egypti- 
ans, are  sometimes  found  executed  in  alabaster,  verde  an- 
tico,  and  other  materials. 

From  the  garments  in  which  the  mummies  are  some- 
times wrapped,  it  appears  that  linen  manufactures  were 
brought  to  equal  perfection  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
as  they  are  now  among  us.a  They  understood  the  tanning 
of  leather,  of  which  some  shoes  are  found.  Some  of  the 
leather  is  stained  with  various  colours,  and  embossed. 
The  art  of  gilding  is  proved  to  have  existed  among  them 
in  a  state  of  great  perfection.  They  knew  how  to  cast 
copper,  as  well  as  how  to  form  it  into  sheets.  A  few  spe- 
cimens of  varnishing  are  found,  which  show  that  this  art, 
and  the  baking  of  the  varnish  on  clay,  were  in  such  per- 
fection, that  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  could  now  be 
any  where  imitated.  In  the  art  of  painting,  they  were  a 
little  behind  in  not  giving  their  figures  relief  by  shading  ; 
but  their  colours,  particularly  the  red  and  green,  are  well 
disposed,  and  produce  a  splendid  effect,  especially  by 
candle  light. b  Their  drawings  are  always  in  profile. 
Some  drawings  are  found  preparatory  to  sculpturing  on  the 
walls,  and  others  in  different  stages  of  their  execution. 
Mr.  Belzoni  observed  some  drawings  executed  by  learners, 
and  afterwards  corrected  in  faulty  places  by  a  master  with 
a  different  coloured  chalk.  This  gentleman  saw  in  some 
brick  buildings  of  the  highest  antiquity,  evidences  that  the 
Egyptians  understood  the  building  of  arches  with  the  key- 
stone, though  their  predilection  for  numerous  columns  in 
the  construction  of  their  large  temples  led  them  in  these 
buildings  to  neglect  the  arch.0  Their  sculptures  are  exe- 
cuted in  four  kinds  of  stone  ;  sandstone  which  is  compara- 
tively soft,  a  hard  calcareous  stone,  breccia,  and  granite. 
This  last  is  more  finely  polished  than  it  could  be  by  our 
present  tools. 

The  Arabs  of  Goornoo  lead  the  lives  of  troglodytes  in 
the  entrance  of  the  tombs,  where  they  choose  a  place  of 
convenient  dimensions,  and  shut  up  the  entrance  between 
them  and  the  tomb  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  hole  to  creep 
through.  Here  their  sheep,  as  well  as  themselves,  are 
housed.  They  use  lamps  of  sheep's  tallow  :  the  walls  are 
black  like  chimneys,  and  human  bones  and  pieces  of 
mummies  lie  every  where  about  them  unheeded.  They 
live  almost  naked,  their  children  entirely  so.  They  are 
oppressed  and  prevented  from  accumulating  wealth,  yet 
are  reconciled  by  custom  to  their  situation,  and  on  the 
whole  happy.  Their  women  are  very  ambitious  of  such 
jewellery  as  beads,  coral,  and  pieces  of  coin,  and  look  down 
with  pity  on  those  who  have  none.  A  mat,  a  few  earthen 
pots,  and  a  grinding  stone,  are  all  the  household  furniture 
they  require.  They  are  exceedingly  expert  in  the  art  of 
cheating  strangers,  which  constitutes  the  height  of  their 
virtue  and  a  great  part  of  their  industry.*1  The  researches 
of  Mr.  Belzoni  have  had  the  effect  of  enriching  the  British 
Museum  with  some  interesting  specimens  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  among  which  are  a  fine  obelisk  from  the  island 
of  Philae,  and  a  colossal  bust  called  younger  Memnon. 
The  model  which  he  has  made  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  is  par- 


c  Belzoni's  Narrative,  vol.  I.  p.  273. 
*  Ibid.  p.  281,  23». 
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ticularly  gratifying  to  antiquarian  curiosity.  While  he  was 
in  Egypt,  he  made  moulds  of  every  individual  sculptured 
figure,  and  other  objects  in  the  tomb,  and  a  tomb  is  built  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  original,  with/ac  similes  of  all  its  con- 
tents executed  with  correctness  in  form,  relief,  and  colour- 
ing. It  is  seen  by  candle  light,  and  gives  precisely  the  same 
effect  with  the  original  excavation. 

The  ancient  Hermonthis  is  represented  by  the  village  of 
Erment.  In  its  vicinity  is  to  be  seen  a  large  temple  in  a 
very  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  paintings  of  which 
represent,  among  other  animals,  the  giraffe,  an  animal  at 
present  unknown  in  Egypt. a  A  learned  discussion  has  re- 
cently confirmed  D'Anville's  conjecture,  according,  to 
which  the  ancient  Latopolis  corresponds  to  the  modern 
town  of  Esneh,b  0  where  a  temple  of  very  high  antiquity  is 
found.  This  town,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  where 
vegetation  is  supported  by  artificial  irrigation,  was  enrich- 
ed by  the  residence  of  some  Mameluke  beys,  who  spent 
there  the  money  which  they  extorted  from  the  cultivators 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Esneh  displays  more  luxury,  and 
a  more  refined  industry,  than  the  other  towns  of  Upper 
Egypt.  Among  other  things,  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine 
cotton  stuffs,  and  shawls  called  Malayeh,  much  used  in 
Egypt,  are  manufactured  here.  The  caravan  from  Sen- 
naar  brings  hither  also  the  different  articles  of  its  commerce, 
particularly  gum  arabic,  ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory.  Wood 
in  this  place  is  extremely  rare. 

Esneh  is  the  last  large  town  in  Egypt.  But  higher  up  we 
find  some  interesting  ruins.  At  Elethyia  there  are  two  ca- 
verns, containing  a  great  number  of  paintings,  represent- 
ing the  customs  and  occupations  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  particularly  the  various  forms  of  ploughs,  and  other 
agricultural  implements.*1  At  Edfoo  is  a  large  temple,  the 
corridors  and  mysterious  passages  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen.  At  an  elbow  of  the  Nile,  forming  a  harbour,  we 
find  the  ruins  of  Ombos  on  a  hill  called  Koom-Ombo.  In 
the  great  temple,  some  paintings  which  have  not  been  fin- 
ished show  that  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  drawings 
the  same  geometrical  methods  with  the  moderns.  They 
divided  the  surface  into  small  squares, — a  method  which 
they  also  no  doubt  employed  in  geography.6 

Near  Assooan  are  found  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Syene, 
consisting  of  some  granite  columns,  and  an  old  square 
building,  with  openings  at  top.  The  researches  made 
here  have  not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Savary,  who  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  the  Egyptians, 
where,  with  some  digging,  the  ancient  well  might  be  found, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  image  of  the  sun  was  reflected 
entire  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  observation 
of  the  French  astronomers  place  Assooan  in  lat.  24°  5'  23" 
of  north  latitude.  If  this  place  was  formerly  situated  un- 
der the  tropic,  the  position  of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  al- 
tered, and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so  much  ce- 
lebrity on  these  places.  The  phenomenon  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  shadow,  whether  within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a 
perpendicular  gnomon,  is  not  confined  to  one  exact  mathe- 
matical position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common  to  a  certain  ex- 


*  Account  of  Hermonthis,  by  M.  Jomard,  in  the  Description  de 
l'Egypte  ;  Monumens,  vol.  I. 

b  Jollais  and  Devilliors,  in  the  Description  de  l'Egypte.  Etienne 
Quatremere,  M6m.  hist,  sur  l'Egypte,  I.  p.  172. 
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tent  of  latitude  corresponding  to  the  visible  diameter  of 
that  luminary,  which  is  more  than  half  a  degree.  It  would 
be  sufficient,  therefore,  that  the  northern  margin  of  tin: 
sun's  disc  should  reach  the  zenith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of 
the  summer  solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a  per- 
pendicular objeet.  Now,  in  the  second  century,  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  observations  of 
Hipparchus,  was  23°  49'  25//.  If  we  add  the  semidiame- 
ter  of  the  sun,  which  is  15'  57",  we  find  for  the  northern 
margin  24°  b1  227/,  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual 
latitude  of  Syene.  At  present,  when  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  is  23°  28'  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun  comes  no 
nearer  the  latitude  of  Syene  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperi- 
ous reason  for  admitting  a  greater  diminution  in  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown  by  real 
astronomical  observations  of  the  most  exact  and  authentic 
kind.  That  of  the  well  of  Syene  is  not  among  the  num- 
ber of  these  last,  and  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  as 
some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to  have  believed/ 

Syene,  which,  under  so  many  different  masters,  has 
been  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  presents  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
that  confused  mixture  of  monuments  which,  even  in  the 
destinies  of  the  most  potent  nations,  reminds  us  of  human 
instability.  Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  raised 
the  temples  and  the  palaces  which  are  found  half  buried 
under  the  drifting  sand.  Here  are  forts  and  walls  built 
by  the  Romans  and  the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains  of 
all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are  found,  attesting 
that  the  warriors  and  the  learned  men  of  modern  Europe 
pitched  their  tents,  and  erected  their  observatories  on  this 
spot.  But  the  eternal  power  of  nature  presents  a  still 
more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  terraces  of 
reddish  granite  of  a  particular  character,5  hence  called 
Syenite,  a  term  applied  to  those  rocks  which  differ  from 
granite  in  containing  particles  of  hornblende.  These  ter- 
races, rising  perpendicularly,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically  his  impetuous 
foaming  waves.  Here  are  the  quarries  from  which  the 
obelisks  and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were 
dug.  An  obelisk,  partially  formed,  and  still  remaining  at- 
tached to  the  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to  the  laborious 
and  patient  efforts  of  human  art.  On  the  polished  sur- 
faces of  these  rocks  hieroglyphic  sculptures  represent  the 
Egyptian  deities,  together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings 
of  this  nation,  which  more  than  any  other  has  identified 
itself  with  the  country  which  it  inhabited,  and  has  in  the 
most  literal  sense  engraved  the  records  of  its  glory  on  the 
terrestrial  globe: 

In  the  midst  of  this  valley,  generally  skirted  with  arid 
rocks,  a  series  of  sweet  delicious  islands  covered  with  palms, 
date  trees,  mulberries,  acacias  and  napecas,  has  merited  the 
appellation  of  "  the  Tropical  Gardens."  The  one  called 
El-Sag,  opposite  to  Syene,  is  the  Elephantine  of  the  an- 
cients ;  while  the  ancient  Philce  is  recognized  in  the  El- 
Heif  of  the  moderns.  Both  of  them,  especially  the  latter, 
filled  with  beautiful  remains  of  temples,  quays,  and  other 


d  Baron  Costaz,  Mem.  sur  les  grottos  d'Elethya,  dans  la  Doscript.de 
l'Egypte.  e  Chabrol  et  Jomard,  dans  la  Description  de  l'Egypte. 

f  Comp.  Jomard,  Description  de  Syene  et  des  Cataractes,  in  the  De- 
scription de  l'Egypte. 

r  "  Granite  de  couleur  rose  grisitre,"  granite  of  a  grayish  rose  colour 
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monuments,"  attest  the  ancient  civilization  of  which  they 
must  have  been  the  seat. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  names  of  Philaz  and  Elephan- 
tine were  originally  one,  for  Fil  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
signifies  an  elephant,  and  these,  islands,  fertilized  by  the 
deposited  slime  of  the  river  Nile,  must,  in  ancient  times, 
have  attracted  elephants  by  their  rich  vegetation.  This 
ingenious  conjecture  explains  the  reason  why  Herodotus 
has  not  named  Philaz  in  describing  Elephantine,h  so  as  to 
give  the  idea  that  he  placed  it  to  the  south  of  the  first  cataract. 
It  explains  the  possibility  of  a  former  kingdom  of  Elephan- 
tine, a  kingdom  which  could  not  be  confined  to  a  single 
island  1400  yardsc  long  and  400  broad.  Julius  Africanus 
bears  testimony  to  its  existence  and  duration.  The  Au- 
gustine history"1  speaks  of  a  king  of  Thebes,  an  ally  of  Ze- 
nobia.  These  facts,  taken  altogether,  show  that  the  nar- 
row valley  of  Upper  Egypt  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  re- 
treat of  small  and  almost  independent  states. 

From  the  ever  memorable  scenes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  we  cross  narrow  gorges  and  sterile  plains  covered 
with  sand,  bordered  by  naked  rocks,  where  even  the  ser- 
pent and  the  lizard  cannot  find  subsistence,  and  where  no 
bird  dares  to  extend  his  flight, — and  arrive  at  the  no  less 
arid  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  coasts  of  this  sea  are 
rich  in  coral,  madrepores,  and  sea  sponges.  Among  the 
reefs  of  coral  is  found  the  port  of  Cosseir.  The  town  of 
this  name  is  only  a  collection  of  old  houses,  and  large 
storehouses  occupied  from  time  to  time  by  the  caravans, 
but  without  any  fixed  inhabitants.  It  labours  under  a  want 
of  fresh  water,  and  the  only  produce  of  the  vicinity  is  the 
coloquintida.6 

But  the  vast  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  lyingbetween  this  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  is  not  equally 
sterile  in  every  part.  Mr.  Irwin,  who  travelled  from  Kenneh 
to  Cairo  by  a  route  which  passes  obliquely  the  northern  part 
of  this  desert,  found,  by  the  sides  of  frightful  ravines  and 
black  chasms,  some  valleys  in  which  acacia  bushes,  co- 
vered with  white  and  fragrant  blossoms,  furnished  a  delight- 
ful shade  to  the  timid  antelope.  Some  tufts  of  wild  wheat, 
a  date  tree,  a  well,  and  a  grotto,  called  to  mind  the  old 
anchorets,  who  chose  in  these  solitudes  to  relinquish  their 
intercourse  with  a  perverse  world.  Two  similar  verdant 
spots  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  nearer 
to  Suez  than  Cosseir,  contain  the  monasteries  of  St.  An- 
thony and  St.  Paul,  surrounded  with  handsome  orchards 
of  date  trees,  olives,  and  apricots.  The  first  of  these  con- 
vents has  a  vineyard  which  produces  good  white  wine/ 
A  route  somewhat  less  gloomy  leads  from  Cairo  to  Suez, 
\  a  town  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  that  name.  The  port  of 
Suez  has  only  a  bad  quay  at  which  small  boats  can  scarce- 
ly land  at  high  water,  while  the  vessels  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
roads.  The  only  supply  of  water  that  the  inhabitants  have 
is  one  brackish  spring.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  but  they 
are  neglected  by  the  people.  All  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  wanting  in  this  wretched  place,  which  is  situated  in  a 
parched  sandy  plain,  about  a  league  from  the  roadstead. 
The  fortress  is  of  a  piece  with  the  town,  consisting  of  some 
towers  in  a  half  ruinous  condition. 


»  Jomard,  Description  d'Elephantine.  Lancret,  Description  do 
Phiiae.  Girard,  Mem.  sur  le  Nilomctre  d'Elephantine,  in  the  Descrip- 
tion de  1'Egypte. 

b  Jomard,  loc.  cit.  Compare  Forster,epist.  ad  Michael,  p.  36.  Zoega 
de  origine  obeliscor.  p.  286.  not.  28.  Quatremere,  M6m.  hist.  geog.  I. 
p.  387. 


In  the  most  southerly  part  of  this  desert,  about  the  lati- 
tude of  Assouan  or  Sycne,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Berenice,  delightfully  situated  in  a  plain  almost  surround- 
ed by  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Its  ruins  are 
still  perceptible,  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the  streets,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  small  Egyptian  temple,  which,  as  well  as  the 
insides  of  the  houses,  is  nearly  covered  by  the  sand.  The 
temple  is  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone,  and  sandstone.  Mr. 
Belzoni  found  it  adorned  with  Egyptian  sculpture,  well  exe- 
cuted in  basso-relievo,  and  carried  away  a  tablet  of  breccia 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures.  The  soil  of  the  plain 
is  sandy,  but  appears  susceptible  of  cultivation  for  pasture 
and  other  purposes.  It  contains  some  bushes  which  make 
good  firewood.  Mr.  Belzoni  calculated  from  the  apparent 
extent  of  the  ruins  and  the  size  of  the  houses,  that  this  sea- 
port had  contained  a  population  exceeding  10,000.  It  has 
a  fine  harbour  with  a  northern  entrance  entirely  formed  by 
nature. 

Not  far  from  this  place .  are  the  famous  mountains  of 
emeralds,  the  highest  of  which  is  called  Zubarah,  and  which 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Belzoni.  The  present 
Pasha  of  Egypt  made  an  attempt  to  work  the  emerald  mines, 
and  had  about  fifty  men  employed  as  miners  in  the  year 
1818,  but  the  mines  appear  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
ancients.  The  miners  were  exposed  to  great  inconveni- 
ence and  risk,  being  supplied  with  all  their  food  by  cara- 
vans from  the  Nile,  at  a  distance  of  seven  days'  journey. 
From  the  negligence  of  the  purveyors  it  was  often  late  in 
arriving ;  and  the  caravans  were  liable  to  be  interrupted  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  These  miners  sometimes  rose 
against  their  leaders  and  killed  them.  The  old  excavations 
consisted  of  low  galleries  much  obstructed  with  rubbish, 
and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  looseness  of  the  roof.  The 
passages  went  very  far  into  the  mountain,  along  the  strata 
of  mica  and  of  marble,  and  emeralds  were  found  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  surface,  and  chiefly  at  the  place  where 
two  marble  strata  inclosing  the  mica  between  them,  met 
one  another. 

The  deserts  of  eastern  Egypt  are  inhabited  by  some  tribes 
of  Arabs,  who  call  themselves  its  sovereigns.  Those  who 
occupy  the  countries  between  the  isthmus  and  the  valley 
of  Cosseir,  receive  the  general  name  of  Atoonis,  or  An- 
toonis,  which  to  us  seems  a  corruption  of  that  of  Saint 
Antony,  which  was  given  to  a  part  of  these  deserts.  The 
tribes  whose  real  names  are  known,  are  the  Hooatal,  who 
occupy  the  isthmus  and  the  vicinity  of  Suez ;  the  Mahazeh, 
who  live  about  the  latitudes  of  Benisooef  and  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Antony  ;  and  the  Beni-Wassel  who  live  in  the 
latitude  of  Monfaloot  and  Minieh.  All  these  Arabs  are 
enemies  to  the  Ababdeh,  who  rule  over  all  the  deserts  from 
Cosseir  to  a  distant  part  of  Nubia. 

In  the  topography  of  Egypt  we  must  include  the  oases, 
which  have  always  formed  part  of  this  kingdom.  Strabo 
gives  an  excellent  definition  of  the  word  oases.  "  This," 
says  he,  "  is  the  name  given  in  the  language  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, to  inhabited  cantons,  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by 
vast  deserts,  in  which  they  resemble  so  many  islands  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean."    The  Arabs  call  them  Ooahh,g  and 

c  Metres. 

a  Historia  Augusta. 

«  Dubois-Ayme,  Description  de  1'Egypte,  I.  p.  193,  194. 
'  Sicard,  Cartes  des  deserts  de  la  Basse-Thebaide,  aux  environs  des 
monasteres,  &c. 
if  El  Wah. 
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in  a  Coptic  dictionary  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris,  we  are 
told  that,  in  the  Coptic  language,  this  word  signifies  an  in- 
habited place. a  There  are  three  to  the  west  of  Egypt  to 
which  this  name  is  particularly  applied.  The  term  oasis 
is  somewhat  ambiguous  from  being  indiscriminately  used 
to  signify  either  one  of  these  islands,  or  a  collection  of 
them. 

The  great  and  the  small  oasis  of  the  ancients  are  each 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  spots  generally  separated 
by  spaces  larger  than  their  own  diameters.  These  places 
have,  like  Egypt  itself,  been  described  in  very  opposite 
colours  by  different  writers.  The  Greeks  called  them 
"the  islands  of  the  blessed,"  (Maxa^wv  vrjrfoi,)  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  who 
has  for  days  been  traversing  the  parched  and  sterile  de- 
sert. But  the  inhabitants  of  extensive  cultivated  coun- 
tries have  habitually  viewed  them  with  horror.  They 
were  often  assigned  as  places  of  banishment.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  described  by  grave  writers  in  terms 
unusually  poetic,  and  leaning  to  the  lively  or  the  dismal 
according  to  the  prevailing  bent  of  the  respective  authors. 
Even  the  physical  delineations  of  them  have  often  labour- 
ed under  essential  errors.  Their  physical  character,  as 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  deserts,  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  subterranean  springs,  by  means  of  which  vege- 
tation is  created  and  maintained,  and  a  vegetable  mould 
formed.  The  springs  are  accounted  for  by  the  high  lands 
with  which  these  oases  are  universally  surrounded.  Wells 
are  often  dug  to  a  depth  of  300  and  sometimes  500  feet, 
and  the  water  is  drawn  up  from  them  for  irrigation.  M. 
Maillet,  in  describing  these  spots,  allows  his  imagination 
to  be  so  far  deceived  by  what  he  knew  of  the  Faioom,  as 
to  say  that  these  oases  are  watered  by  canals  connected 
with  the  Nile.  Their  fertility  has  always  been  deservedly 
celebrated.  Strabo  mentions  the  superiority  of  their 
wine  ;  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi,  the  luxuriance  of  the  palm- 
trees  ;  and  Vansleb,  the  Dominican  traveller,  states  that 
they  exported  sweeter  and  finer  dried  dates  than  were  to 
be  found  any  where  else.  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone 
states  that,  in  one  of  them,  he  passed  through  a  beautiful 
wood  of  acacias  far  exceeding  in  size  any  he  had  ever 
seen,  the  trunks  of  some  of  them  measuring  more  than  se- 
venteen feet  in  circumference.1" 

The  Great  Oasis,  which  is  most  to  the  south  and  the 
east,  is  formed  of  a  number  of  fertile  isolated  spots,  which 
lie  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the 
mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  Egypt  on  the  west. 
These  patches  of  fertile  land  are  separated  from  one  ano- 
ther by  deserts  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  journey ;  so 
that  the  whole  extent  of  this  oasis  is  nearly  100  miles,0  the 
greater  proportion  consisting  of  a  desert.  M.  Poncet  visited 
it  in  1698.  He  says  it  contains  many  gardens  watered 
with  rivulets,  and  that  its  palm  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual 
verdure.  According  to  a  more  recent  account,  it  contains 
Egyptian  ruins  covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.*1 
The  principal  town  is  called  El-Kargeh.  Here  are  the 
remains  of  a  temple,  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  grove  of  palm  trees.6  The  temple  stands  east  and 
west,  and  a  rich  cornice  runs  all  round  the  top.  The 
front  is  covered  with  colossal  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 


»  LaneUs,  Voyacre  de  Horneman,  &  c.  t.  EL  p.  343,  &c. 
b  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone's  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of 
per  Egypt,  1822,  p.  44. 
0  34  French  loaguos. 
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There  arc  several  chambers  still  entire,  containing  hiero- 
glyphics in  stucco,  with  marks  of  red  and  blue  paint ;  but 
the  roof  of  a  great  part  has  fallen  in.  It  seems  to  have 
been  protected  by  a  triple  wall ;  each  wall  had  its  propy- 
lon  or  door  way,  and  these  are  all  standing.  One  of  the 
propyla  is  covered  over  with  a  Greek  inscription,  consist- 
ing of  a  long  rescript,  published  in  the  reign  of  Galba,  re- 
specting a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  thia 
and  other  Egyptian  territories/ 

Near  El-Kargeh  there  is  also  a  regular  Necropolis,  or 
cemetery,  containing  200  or  300  buildings  of  unburned 
brick,  chiefly  of  a  square  shape,  and  each  surmounted  by 
a  dome  similar  to  the  small  mosques  erected  over  the  graves 
of  sheiks.  One  of  them  is  divided  into  aisles,  and  has 
been  used  at  one  time  as  a  Christian  church,  as  appeals 
from  the  traces  of  saints  painted  on  the  wall.  Sir  A.  Ed- 
monstone found  them  to  be  very  different  in  form  from  any 
other  cemeteries  that  he  had  seen,  and  represents  in  a 
plate  the  general  aspect  of  this  curious  group  of  buildings.5 
At  distances  of  a  few  miles  some  other  remains  of  ancient 
temples  are  found.  This  whole  oasis  has  always  been, 
and  still  is,  dependent  on  Egypt.  It  serves  as  a  place  of 
refreshment  for  the  caravans,  being  on  the  route  from 
Abyssinia  and  from  Darfoor  to  Egypt.  Its  distance  from 
Egypt  is  five  days'  journey,  by  the  route  from  the  Faioom 
to  the  Great  Oasis,  and  about  two  days'  journey  west  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Belzoni 
found  in  the  adjoining  desert  about  thirty  tumuli,  some 
large  enough  to  contain  100  corpses  :  he  supposes  them 
to  contain  the  bodies  of  that  part  of  the  army  of  Camby- 
ses  which  was  sent  to  conquer  the  Ammonii  in  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  and  who  were  left  to  perish  in  the  desert,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  betrayed  by  their  guides.  But  that  is 
a  mere  surmise.  The  question  naturally  arises,  What  set 
of  people  can  we  suppose  to  have  so  far  interested  them- 
selves about  these  unfortunates  as  to  give  them  interment, 
and  collect  stones  over  their  graves  ?  Edmonstone  con- 
siders them  as  natural  hillocks. 

At  the  distance  of  105  miles  to  the  west  of  the  great 
Oasis,  there  is  another  which  was  never  visited  by  any 
European  before  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  in  1819,  and  is  not 
even  mentioned  by  any  ancient  or  Arabian  geographer 
excepting  Olympiodorus.  The  chief  town  of  that  Oasis 
is  El-Cazar,  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the 
foot  of  a  line  of  rocks  rising  abruptly  behind  it,  and  en- 
circled by  extensive  gardens  filled  with  a  great  variety  of 
trees.  It  contains  a  strong  sulphureous  chalybeate  spring, 
on  which  the  inhabitants  set  a  high  value.  There  are 
some  mummy  pits  in  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring  rocks. 
A  few  miles  from  El-Cazar  are  the  remains  of  a  temple 
called  Daer-Al-Hadjar,  very  much  choked  up  with  sand, 
like  other  Egyptian  antiquities.  But  some  chambers,  co- 
vered with  hieroglyphics,  and  blackened  with  the  lamps 
of  the  ancient  worshippers,  are  accessible,  and  their  roof 
still  entire.  This  oasis  contains  in  all  twelve  villages. 
The  climate  is  extremely  variable  in  winter.  The  rains 
are  sometimes  very  abundant,  though  some  seasons  pass 
without  any.  Violent  winds  are  frequent,  and  the  kham- 
seen  in  May  and  June  is  severely  felt.  The  plague  is 
unknown,  but  intermittent  fevers  are  very  common  during 


d  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XXI.  p.  1G3. 

e  Edmonstone's  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt. 
f  Ibid.  p.  74 — 98.    Classical  Journal,  Nos.  45  and  46 
k  Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  p.  108,  109. 
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the  intense  heats  of  summer.  The  soil  is  a  very  red  light 
earth,  fertilized  entirely  by  irrigation,  and  producing  chiefly 
barley  and  rice.  The  inhabitants  are  Bedouins.  They 
are  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Barbary  or 
Mogrebbin  Arabs.  From  this  to  Tripoli  is  thirty  days' 
journey  of  ten  hours  each.  Lions  and  hyaenas  are 
not  uncommon.  At  a  village  called  Bellata,  indigo  is 
manufactured.  The  dry  plant  is  put  into  an  earthen  jar 
with  hot  water,  and  stirred  round  and  worked  till  the 
colour  is  pressed  out.  The  liquor  is  then  strained  through 
the  bark  of  a  tree  into  another  jar,  where  it  is  left  for  eight 
or  nine  days.  The  sediment  is  poured  afterwards  into  a 
broad  shallow  hole  in  the  sand,  which  absorbs  the  water, 
and  leaves  the  indigo  in  solid  cakes.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
manufactures  which  the  pasha  of  Egypt  has  not  monopo- 
lized. This  western  oasis  is  connected  with  the  great 
oasis  to  the  east  by  a  low  chain  of  mountains,  with  a  table- 
land on  the  top,  along  which  travellers  proceed  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  elevation  of  this  table  land  makes  it 
comparatively  cold.  In  the  course  of  this  track  are  found 
the  dilapidated  remains  of  a  very  ancient  temple,  called 
Ennamoor.  The  inhabitants  have  some  vague  reports 
about  other  oases  to  the  west  and  to  the  north,  which, 
however,  are  otherwise  alike  unknown  to  them  and  to 
geographers. 

The  Little  Oasis  is  on  a  road  that  is  very  little  frequented ; 
Ptolemy  makes  its  latitude  23°  45'.  Such  is  the  position 
probably  of  its  principal  place.  This  oasis  produces  the 
best  dates  known  in  Egypt.  According  to  Browne,  it  is  a 
kind  of  head  quarters  for  the  Mogrebbin,  or  western  Arabs, 
who  extend  as  far  as  Fezzan,  and  even  to  Tripoli.  To- 
wards the  isthmus  of  Suez,  there  is  an  oasis  called  Korayn 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  contains  eight  or  ten 
hamlets  with  their  gardens,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  In 
the  same  direction  is  Salehyed,  another  oasis  shaded  by  a 
wood  six  milesa  long.  It  contains  ten  villages,  and  about 
6000  inhabitants. 

Egypt,  which  we  have  described  in  a  physical  and  topo- 
graphic point  of  view,  has  in  modern  times  been  consider- 
ed as  forming  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and,  like  all  the 
great  divisions  of  that  empire,  has  had  a  pasha  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  This  situation  did  not  confer  much 
authority,  but  was  very  lucrative.  It  was  an  object  of 
keen  solicitation  at  Constantinople,  and  generally  well  paid 
for  to  the  intriguing  characters  of  the  Seraglio.  The  pa- 
sha held  his  place  only  for  a  year  or  two.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Egypt  he  received  great  honours.  He  presided 
over  the  divan  at  certain  public  ceremonies  ;  yet  was  only 
the  idle  spectator  of  the  acts  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  those 
military  chiefs  who  held  the  efficient  authority  in  their 
own  hands,  and  even  dismissed  the  pashas  if  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  conduct.  The  Porte  has  repeatedly 
submitted  to  this  indignity.  The  pasha  had  a  feeble  guard 
of  ill  equipped  janissaries,  and  undisciplined  Arnauts. 

The  lands  of  Egypt  were  possessed  as  fiefs  of  the 
Grand  Signior  by  the  multecyms,  a  sort  of  nobility  who  in 
Turkey  Propej  are  called  timariots.  Almost  all  the  fiefs 
of  Egypt  were  till  lately  in  the  hands  of  the  Mameluke 
soldiery  and  their  Beys.  In  its  internal  administration, 
Egypt  was  divided  into  twenty-four  provinces,  called  Kir- 
rats.     The  commard  of  the  provinces  was  every  year 

*  More  than  2  Fr.  leagues. 
b  "  Exploitations 


distributed  among  the  Beys.  They  made  their  respective 
circuits  to  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes,  keep  the  Arabs 
in  subjection,  and  maintain  the  police.  The  Bey  possess- 
ed of  most  influence  generally  resided  at  Cairo,  with  the 
title  of  Sheik-el-Beled,  (Sheik  of  the  country.) 

The  revenues  were  of  two  descriptions ;  those  which 
belonged  to  the  government,  and  those  which  belonged  to 
the  Mamelukes.  The  first  comprehended  the  miri,  or 
territorial  tax,  paid  either  in  money  or  in  produce ;  the 
customs  ;  the  duties  on  inland  commerce  ;  the  rent  of  cer- 
tain mines  ;b  and  the  kharadjeh,  or  capitation  tax  paid  by 
foreigners.  These  revenues  were  charged  with  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  the  surplus  was  required  to  be 
sent  to  Constantinople  ;  but  the  different  agents,  from  the 
receivers  up  to  the  Beys,  managed  so  well,  that  the  Grand 
Signior  seldom  touched  any  part  of  all  these  imposts. 
They  even  charged  to  his  account  expenses  incurred  by 
repairs  of  buildings  and  canals  which  never  were  executed. 

The  revenues  of  the  Beys  were  composed  not  only  of 
whatever  they  received  from  the  villages  assigned  to  them, 
but  also  of  what  they  could  extort  in  numberless  ways. 
Itis  generally  believed  that  the  Mamelukes  drew  from  Egypt 
in  public  and  private  revenues,  about  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling.0  While  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the 
country,  they  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
state  of  the  war.  General  Reynier  valued  them  at  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  (from  833,333/. 
to  1,041, 66GL) 

The  population  of  Egypt  has  often  been  rated  at  two 
millions  and  a  half :  but  it  has  never  been  numbered,  and 
we  do  not  even  know  whether  this  estimate  includes  the 
Arabs  who  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  country. 

The  power  of  the  Mamelukes  received  from  the  French 
invasion  a  serious  shock,  from  which  it  has  not  been  able 
to  recover.  The  Arnauts,  or  Albanian  troops,  who  came 
to  subjugate  the  country  to  the  Turks,  sought  to  seize  it 
as  a  sovereignty  for  themselves.  Egypt  was  distracted  by 
numerous  parties,  and  seemed  to  long  for  another  Europe- 
an invasion.  But  a  pasha  of  energetic  character  arrived, 
who  stuck  at  no  cruelty  or  perfidy  in  the  execution  of  his 
policy,  and,  having  brought  the  Mamelukes  together  into 
his  palace  under  the  pretext  of  an  entertainment,  put  them 
to  the  sword.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
fled  to  Nubia,  where  they  established  themselves  first  at 
Ibrim,  and  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  Driven  from  that 
place  by  the  arms  of  the  pasha,  they  retreated  to  Dongola 
to  the  number  of  500,  where  they  armed  4000  or  5000 
negro  slaves,  and  surrounded  their  city  with  a  wall.  At 
their  head  was  Osman  Bey  Bardisi,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  a  vow  never  to  shave  his  head  or  his  beard  till  he 
should  enter  Cairo  in  triumph.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  farther  extension  of  the  warlike  ope- 
rations of  the  pasha  Mahomet  Ali,  they  have  been  forced 
to  leave  that  station,  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
number  by  war  and  hardships,  and  that  their  slender  re- 
mains had  found  their  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor, 
where  their  restless  character  was  likely  to  procure  their 
speedy  annihilation. 

These  famous  Mamelukes,  the  tyrants  of  Egypt,  were, 
as  is  well  known,  military  slaves  purchased  by  the  Fati- 
mite  Caliphs,  to  form  their  body  guard.  Notwithstanding 
the  influence  which  the  Turks  exercised  on  the  civil  ad- 
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ministration,  the  Mameluke  body  maintained  its  own  mili- 
tary organization,  and  was  always  recruited  in  the  same 
manner.  Turkish  merchants  brought  to  Egypt  slaves 
collected  from  different  countries.  Some  were  Germans 
and  Russians  ;  the  greater  part  were  from  the  Caucasian 
countries,  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  and  were  gene- 
rally from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  old.  The  Mameluke 
chiefs  always  purchased  some  of  them.  These  children 
were  employed  in  personal  attendance  on  their  masters, 
who  gave  them  an  education  entirely  military.  Each 
styled  his  master  father,  and  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  his 
family. 

When  a  master  in  reward  of  their  services  gave  them 
their  freedom,  they  left  his  house,  taking  with  them  some 
property :  often  he  married  them  to  one  of  his  slaves.  They 
were  always  ready  to  obey  him,  and  followed  him  in  war. 
The  great  badge  of  their  liberty  was  permission  to  let  the 
beard  grow. 

The  spirit  of  the  corps  quite  extinguished  the  sentiment 
of  parental  affection.  The  children  of  Mamelukes  only 
succeeded  to  the  personal  effects  of  the  father,  never  to 
his  rank  and  power.  A  child  reared  by  the  women  in  the 
harem  was  an  object  of  contempt.  Perhaps  that  mode  of 
thinking  arose  from  an  observation  verified  by  long  expe- 
rience, that  in  Egypt  foreign  races  degenerate  like  exotic 
plants  in  the  second  or  third  generation. 

In  general,  the  wives  of  the  Mamelukes  lived  like  those 
of  the  Osmanlis  ;  for  their  husbands  were  equally  jealous. 
But,  as  the  children  could  never  succeed  to  the  situations 
or  the  titles  of  their  fathers,  they  were  less  addicted  to  the 
delights  of  maternal  fondness,  and  all  those  who  could  dis- 
pense with  the  privilege  of  becoming  mothers  took  the  re- 
quisite means  without  attaching  to  the  act  any  notion  of 
criminality. 

The  government  is  now  more  completely  Turkish  in  its 
character  than  under  the  Mamelukes.  The  pasha  in  many 
of  his  acts  disregards  the  Grand  Signior,  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling most  other  Pashas  placed  in  his  commanding 
situation  ;  but  he  does  not  declare  himself  independent. 
On  the  contrary,  he  lays  his  conquests  at  the  feet  of  the 
Sultan's  throne,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  victory  over  the 
Wahabees,  and  the  deliverance  of  Mecca,  when  he  sent  the 
captive  chief  of  that  formidable  sect  to  Constantinople  to 
give  the  supreme  powers  the  pleasure  of  beheading  him. 
For  this  he  received  the  distinguishing  title  of  Khan,  which 
carries  with  it  a  perpetual  immunity  from  the  risk  of  judi- 
cial decapitation.  His  troops  are  chiefly  Albanians,  and 
Syrian  cavalry,  and,  like  other  Turkish  armies,  occasion- 
ally prone  to  formidable  mutinies,  one  of  which  lately  oc- 
curred among  the  Albanians,  while  Mr.  Belzoni  was  in  the 
country,1  and  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  state  of  lawless 
disorder,  more  especially  at  Cairo  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  arose  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pasha 
to  introduce  European  discipline  and  tactics,  and  it  was 
only  on  abandoning  that  design  that  the  soldiers  were 
appeased,  and  the  pasha's  own  security  for  power  and  life 
restored.  The  energy  of  that  ruler,  however,  has  created 
a  greater  degree  of  order  in  the  country  than  had  ever  be- 
fore existed  in  modern  times.  His  police  is  vigilant,  and 
Europeans  can  consequently  travel  here  with  safety,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  those  dangers  and  indignities  which 

Belzoni's  Narrative,  vol.  I. 
*  In  the  original,  "preserved  them  from  total  destruction  ;"  that  is,  it 
was  the  motive  vrhfch  influenced  the  Arabs  not  to  exterminate  them.— P. 


formerly  rendered  a  journey  through  Egypt  a  scene  of 
perilous  adventure  and  perpetual  suffering.  This  regu- 
larity is  kept  up  by  a  system  of  summary  justice  in  cases 
of  murder,  and  other  lawless  acts.  The  pasha  encourages 
the  introduction  of  European  improvements,  wherever  the 
prejudices  and  the  established  and  immediate  interests 
of  the  natives  do  not  present  an  unsurmountable  obstruc- 
tion ;  but  that  is  not  always  the  case  even  in  the  most 
civilized  states.  He  has  introduced  the  fabrication  of  gun- 
powder, the  refining  of  sugar,  the  making  of  fine  indigOj 
and  the  silk  manufacture,  from  which  he  derives  great  ad- 
vantage. He  is  always  inquiring  after  novelties  in  experi- 
mental philosophy,  as  well  as  the  economical  arts.  He  is 
very  active,  and  constantly  in  motion.  His  leisure  time  is 
mostly  spent  at  Soubra,  a  pleasure -house  furnished  with 
delightful  gardens,  three  miles  from  Cairo,  where  one  of 
the  quondam  Mamelukes  who  had  been  faithful  to  him, 
and  recommended  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  agriculture 
and  his  general  intelligence,  occupies  the  situation  of  go- 
vernor. 

The  Copts  may  be  regarded  as  the  rightful  proprietors 
of  Egypt.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Arabs  that 
the  Gauls  did  to  the  Franks  under  the  first  race  of  the 
French  kings.  But  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  have 
not  been  amalgamated  into  one  national  body.  The  Arabs 
in  their  fierce  intolerance  reduced  the  unhappy  Greeks  and 
Egyptians  to  a  state  of  oppression.  They  thus  forced  them 
to  live  separate  from  themselves,  forming  a  different  nation, 
ruined,  and  almost  annihilated.  They  did  not,  however, 
peremptorily  insist  on  the  alternative  of  conversion  or  ex- 
termination and  exile,  as  the  Romish  Christians  did  with 
the  Arabian  Mussulmans  in  Spain ;  and  the  talent  for 
writing  and  keeping  accounts  which  the  Copts  possessed 
proved  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  thus  keep- 
ing up  the  existence  of  their  race.b  The  Arab,  who 
knew  no  art  but  that  of  war,  saw  that  he  had  an  interest 
in  preserving  them.  The  present  number  of  Copts  is  es- 
timated at  30,000  families,  or  according  to  other  data 
200,000  souls.  They  are  scattered  partly  over  the 
Delta  ;  but  they  live  principally  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  the 
Said  they  are  sometimes  almost  the  exclusive  inhabitants 
of  whole  villages.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  mingled  with  the  Persians  left  by  Caru- 
byses,  and  the  Greeks  left  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. 

According  to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  travellers, 
the  Copts  are  distinguished  by  a  darker  complexion  than 
the  Arabs,  flat  foreheads,  and  hair  partaking  of  the  woolly 
character ;  the  eyes  narrow,  and  raised  at  the  angles ; 
high  cheeks;  short,  though  not  flat  noses;  wide  unmeaning 
mouths,  far  from  the  nose,  and  surrounded  with  rathe  r 
thick  lips  ;  thin  beards,  want  of  grace  in  their  shape,  ban- 
dy legs  ill  adapted  for  agility,  and  long  flat  toes.0 

Eight  or  ten  centuries  ago  the  Copts  spoke  a  peculiar 
language,  which  is  still  employed  in  their  worship.  It  is 
a  relict  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  mixed  with  many  Arabic 
and  Greek  words.  Though  generally  superseded  by  the 
Arabic  in  common  conversation,  it  is  still  commonly  used  in 
the  Coptic  town  of  Nagadeh.d  Two  dialects  of  this  idiom, 
the  Memphitic  or  Bahiritie  and  the  Sahidic,  are  known 
to  us  by  different  religious  books  written  in  them  :  a  third, 
the  Bashmooric,  has  occasioned  great  discussions  among 

"  Voyage  de  Denon,  t.  I.  p.  13C.  Planche,  108.  No.  23.  Wansleb. 
Volney. 

d  Information  from  a  native  Copt. — Tr. 
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philologists,  and  they  are  not  y&t  agreed  about  its  nature 
and  origin. a  The  general  character  of  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage consists  in  the  shortness  of  its  words,  which  are  often 
monosyllables,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  grammatical  modi- 
fications, and  in  the  circumstance  of  expressing  genders 
and  even  cases  by  prefixed  syllables,  and  not  by  termina- 
tions.b  Compared  with  all  other  known  languages,  it  has 
only  been  found  to  have  some  feeble  indications  of  an  an- 
cient connection  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ethiopian. 
Without  any  foreign  derivation,  or  known  affinities,  it 
seems  to  have  an  origin  and  formation  of  its  own.  The 
theocracy  of  ancient  Egypt  perhaps  created  a  new  and 
arbitrary  language  for  the  nation,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  that  body  to  isolate  from  all  its  neighbours.  The  Cop- 
tic alphabet,  though  evidently  modelled  on  the  Greek,  con- 
tains some  characters  belonging  to  the  ancient  alphabet  or 
alphabets  of  Egypt.0  The  Copts,  at  first  attached  to 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Great  Eastern  Greek  Church,  were 
drawn  off  by  the  sect  of  the  Eutychians  or  Jacobites, 
whose  creed  confounds  under  one  the  two  natures  of 
Christ.  Circumcision,  though  not  viewed  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  is  practised  among  them  as  contributing  to 
cleanliness.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  gives  himself 
out  as  the  successor  of  St.  Mark  the  evangelist,  whose 
body,  or  the  head  at  least,  the  Venetians  pretended  to  have 
removed.  Acute,  sober,  avaricious,  and  grovelling,  the 
Copts  of  the  towns  succeed  in  matters  of  business,  and 
make  themselves  useful  to  the  ignorant  Mameluke  and 
Turkish  goverments. 

These  characters  furnish  evidences  of  the  identity  of 
this  nation  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  who  un- 
der the  Ptolemies  and  the  Cesars,  necessarily  mingled 
with  the  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Romans.  Some 
have  derived  the  term  Copt  from  the  name  of  the  city 
Koptos  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  that  city  seems  never  to 
have  enjoyed  any  distinction,  being  only  one  of  the  nine 
residences  of  their  bishops.  Others  have  identified  the 
term  with  a  Greek  word  signifying  circumcised.*1  But  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  Copts  themselves  would  adopt  a 
nickname  of  that  kind.  The  most  probable  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  identical  with  JEgyptius,  which  was  also  written 
jEgoptios,6  and  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  an  article.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  term  kypt,  kibt,  or  kebt,  employed  by 
the  Copts  as  a  designation  for  their  country.  Homer 
seems  to  have  given  the  name  of  iEgyptos  to  the  Nile  ;s 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital, 
was  called  iEgyptus  ;h  which  at  least  serves  to  prove  that 
this  term  was  equally  indigenous  with  that  of  Chymi  or 
Chemi,  by  which  the  Egyptians  habitually  designated  their 
country.' 

After  the  Copts  come  the  Arabs,  the  most  numerous  of 
the  inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt ;  distinguished  by  a  live- 
ly and  expressive  physiognomy,  sunk,  dark,  and  sparkling 
eyes,  a  general  angularity  of  form,  short  pointed  beards, 
thin  lips  habitually  open  and  showing  fine  teeth,  muscular 
arms,  the  whole  body  more  remarkable  for  agility  than 

•  Quatremere,  Recherches  sur  la  litterature  Egypt.,  p.  173,  174. 
Idem.  Mem.  Geogr.  et  Histor.  sur  l'Egypte,  I.  p.  235.  Munter  de  in- 
dole versionis  SahidicEB. 

b  Vater,  in  Adelung's  Mithridates,  t.  III.  p.  87. 

e  Zoega,  de  orig.  et  usu  obeliscorum,  sect.  IV.  ch.  2.  p.  424 — 463. 
p.  407.  Tychsen,  Biblioth.  de  l'ancienne  litt6rature,  ch.  VI.  Silvestre 
do  Sacy,  Champollion,  Akerblad,  &c. 

d  Du  Burnat,  Nouv.  Mem.  des  Missionn.  II.  p.  13. 

e  Masius  in  Syror.  peculio,  quoted  by  Brerewood,  Recherches  sur 
lee  Langues,  ch.  23.    Des  Cophtites. 


beauty,  and  more  nervous  than  handsome.  Such  is  the 
pastoral  and  more  civilized  Arab.k  The  Bedouin,  or  in- 
dependent Arab,  has  a  wilder  physiognomy.  The  Arab 
cultivators,  including  all  who  live  in  the  country,  such  as 
the  sheiks  or  heads  of  villages,,  the  fellahs  or  peasants,  the 
boufakirs  or  beggars,  and  the  artisans,  being  more  mixed 
and  of  different  professions,  present  a  character  less  dis- 
tinctly marked.1 — The  Turks  have  graver  features  and 
sleeker  forms,  thick  eyelids  allowing  little  expression  to 
the  eyes,  large  noses,  handsome  mouths,  good  lips,  long 
bushy  beards,  lighter  complexions,  full  necks,  a  grave  and 
indolent  habit  of  body  ;  and  in  every  thing  an  air  of  weight 
which  they  associate  with  the  idea  of  nobleness.  The 
Greeks,  who  must  now  be  classed  as  foreigners,  give  us 
an  idea  of  the  regular  features,  the  delicacy,  and  the  ver- 
satility of  their  ancestors  :  they  have  the  character  of 
shrewdness  and  roguery  in  their  transactions.  The  Jews, 
who  have  the  same  physiognomy  as  in  Europe,  but  among 
whom  some  handsome  individuals,  particularly  among  the 
young,  remind  us  of  the  head  consecrated  among  painters 
as  a  representation  of  Jesus  Christ,  are,  as  every  where 
else,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Despised  and 
incessantly  buffeted  about  without  being  expelled,  they 
compete  with  the  Copts  in  the  large  towns  of  Egypt  for 
situations  in  the  customs,  and  the  management  of  the  bu- 
siness of  the  wealthy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  see  alongside  of 
Arabs,  who  are  a  people  rigidly  attached  to  the  distinctions 
of  hereditary  rank,  a  numerous  class  whose  respect  was 
all  reserved  for  the  purchased  slave  whose  relations  were  un- 
known, and  whose  bravery,  or  other  personal  qualities,  raised 
him  to  the  first  honours  in  the  country.  "  I  have  heard," 
says  General  Reynier,  "  both  Turkish  and  Mameluke 
officers  say  of  persons  who  occupied  great  posts,  '  He  is 
a  man  of  the  best  connections  ;  he  was  purchased."""  On 
the  contrary,  the  sheiks  of  villages,  as  soon  as  they  are 
rich  enough  to  have  a  household,  and  a  certain  number  of 
horsemen,  get  a  genealogy  made  out,  which  makes  them 
to  descend  from  some  illustrious  personage. 

Besides  the  various  alliances  which  subsist  among  tribes, 
the  Arabs  have  leading  parties,  which  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  confederacies,  and  are  headed  by  powerful 
sheiks.  Some  of  these  are  found  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
Delta.  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages,"  says  M.  Girard,n 
"  form  two  hostile  parties,  who  do  every  thing  in  their  pow- 
er to  injure  each  other.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
appellations  of  the  Saad  and  the  Hharam.  In  the  civil 
wars  which  desolated  Arabia  in  the  65th  year  of  the 
hegira,  under  the  caliph  Yezyd-ebn-Ma'ouyeh,  the  two 
armies  used  these  words  as  their  respective  watchwords 
during  the  night.  They  were  the  family  names  of  their 
respective  chiefs.  The  combatants  and  their  posterity 
adopted  them  ever  after,  and  under  them  perpetuated 
their  discords.  The  Arabs,  who  have  at  different  times 
come  to  settle  in  Egypt,  brought  along  with  one  or  other 
of  these  names  a  blind  hatred  towards  the  opposite  faction. 

'  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  orient.    See  Kebt  and  Kibt. 

e  Sehlichthorst,  Geogr.  Homeri.  CXLI. 

h  Herod.  Euterpe  in  princ.  p.  59.  editio  H.  Stephani. 

'  Kircheri,  Prodromus  Coptus,  p.  293. 

*  Denon,  PI.  109,  No.  4. 

'  Idem.  PI.  9,  fig.  1 ;  PI.  107,  fig.  5  ;  PI.  10G,  No.  I. 

m  Reynier,  l'Egypte,  p.  68. 

n  Mem.  sur  l'Egypte,  III.  p.  358. 
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Some  particular  traits  distinguish  the  Egyptians  from 
the  other  Orientals.  A  country  frequently  laid  under 
Avater  makes  the  art  of  swimming  a  valuable  acquisition. 
The  children  learn  it  at  play,  even  the  girls  become  fond 
of  it,  and  are  seen  swimming  in  flocks  from  village  to  vil- 
lage with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  fabled  nymphs.a  At  the 
festival  of  the  opening  of  the  canals,  several  professional 
swimmers  publicly  exhibit  their  skill  in  presence  of  the 
pasha.  Their  evolutions  are  executed  with  surprising  vi- 
gour. They  sometimes  float  down  the  river  on  their  backs 
with  a  cup  of  cotfee  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other, 
while  their  feet  are  tied  together  with  an  iron  chain.b  The 
Egyptians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  training  ani- 
mals. Saddled  goats  are  seen  carrying  monkeys  on  their 
backs,  and  asses  as  well  trained  and  as  docile  as  English 
horses.  Carrying  pigeons  were  more  common  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  east.  In  the  17th  century  the 
governor  of  Damietta  corresponded  with  the  pasha  of  Cairo 
by  means  of  these  winged  messengers.0  Mallet  mentions 
this  as  a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuse. d  The  most 
astonishing  phenomenon  of  this  description  is  the  power 
which  certain  persons  have  of  handling  and  governing  the 
most  venomous  serpents.  The  modern  Psylli  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  ancient.  They  suffer  vipers  to  twine  round 
their  bodies  ;  they  keep  them  in  the  folds  of  their  shirts  ; 
they  make  them  go  into  bottles,  and  come  out  again  : 
sometimes  they  tear  them  with  their  teeth,  and  eat  their 
flesh.6  The  secrets  on  which  these  practices  depend  are 
unknown  :  they  are  founded  on  address  and  observation, 
though  the  Orientals  ascribe  them  to  magic/ 

In  order  to  complete  our  picture  of  modern  Egypt,  we 
shall  give  a  brief  view  of  its  trade  and  manufactures. 

It  is  chiefly  at  Balass  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  earthen 
jars,  hence  called  balasses,  are  manufactured.  These  ma- 
nufactures supply  not  only  the  whole  of  Egypt,  but  Syria 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  They  have 
the  property  of  allowing  the  water  to  transude  gradually, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  refreshing  coolness  by  its  evaporation. 
The  manufacture  not  being  expensive,  they  are  sold  so 
very  cheap  that  the  poorest  person  can  command  as  many 
as  he  wants,  and  they  often  enter  among  the  materials  for 
building  the  walls  of  houses ;  nature  furnishes  the  raw 
clay  in  a  state  ready  for  use,  in  the  adjoining  desert.  It 
consists  of  a  fat,  fine,  saponaceous  and  compact  marl, 
which  only  requires  moistening  and  working  up  to  become 
pliable  and  tenacious,  and  the  vessels  which  are  turned 
from  it,  after  being  dried  and  half  baked  in  the  sun,  are  in 
a  few  hours  completed  by  the  heat  of  a  slight  straw  fire. 
They  form  rafts  of  them,  which  are  described  by  all  the 
travellers  in  Egypt.  Such  is  the  stability  of  the  habits, 
customs,  and  arts  in  this  singular  country,  that  M.  Denon 
observed  jars  of  the  same  sort,  of  the  same  shape,  employ- 
ed for  the  same  purposes,  and  set  on  the  same  tripods,  in 
hieroglyphic  paintings,  and  in  representations  contained  in 
manuscripts. 

In  Sioot  and  the  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty of  linen  is  manufactured  ;  at  Djirdjeh,  Farshyoot,  and 
Kenneh,  cotton  stuffs  and  shawls  of  a  much  closer  fabric. 
The  cotton  manufactured  in  these  three  places  is  brought 
from  Syria  and  the  Delta,  that  which  is  produced  in  the 

*  Tott,  Mfimoires,  t.  IV.  p.  60.  Savary,  Lettroe,  t.  I.  Sicard, 
Nouv.  M6m.  II.  p.  1<)0. 

b  Wansleb,  deux  Voyages,  p.  270. 

«  De  la  Valle,  p  128.  ~Monconya,  p.  205. 


country  being  only  employed  at  Esneh,  where  the  hand- 
somest cotton  cloths  of  Upper  Egypt  are  made.  From 
this  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  considerable  exportation 
of  grain,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  different  sorts  of  oil. 
It  receives  in  exchange  rice  and  salt  from  the  Delta,  soap, 
silks,  and  cotton  stuffs  from  Syria,  and  different  Euro- 
pean articles,  such  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollen  cloths, 
and  tar. 

It  is  only  in  Faioom  that  rose  water  is  made.  When  the 
roses  are  plenty,  thirty  sets  of  apparatus  are  employed  at 
Medineh  for  distilling  them.  The  apparatus  is  very  simple 
The  same  place  also  contains  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  and  shawls.  Sometimes  8000  shawls 
are  exported  from  this  place  in  a  month. 

The  caravans  from  Abyssinia  travel  northward  through 
the  desert,  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Esneh.  They 
bring  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  ;  but  their  principal  trade 
consists  in  gum  and  young  slaves  of  both  sexes.  Cairo  is 
their  ultimate  destination,  and  the  place  where  their  sales 
are  completed.  They  carry  home  Venetian  glass  manu- 
factures, woollen  robes,  cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  blue  shawls, 
and  some  other  stuffs  which  they  purchase  at  Sioot  and  at 
Kenneh. 

The  Ababdeh  and  Bisharieh  tribes  also  come  to  Esneh 
for  metals,  utensils,  and  such  grain  as  they  require. 
They  sell  slaves,  camels,  acacia  gum  which  they  gather  in 
their  deserts,  and  the  charcoal  which  they  make  from  the 
acacia  trees  ;  but  the  most  valuable  commodity  which  they 
bring  is  senna,  which  they  gather  in  the  mountains  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  latitude  of  Syene,  and 
farther  south,  where  it  grows  without  culture.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Goobanieh,  a  village  four  hours'  journey  below 
Syene,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  form,  every  year,  in 
company  with  the  Ababdehs,  a  caravan,  which  goes  into 
the  interior  of  the  deserts  which  lie  south-west  from  the 
first  cataract,  to  collect  alum,  which  was  formerly  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  exports  of  Egypt. 

The  trade  to  Cosseir,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  is 
only  a  feeble  remnant  of  that  by  which  Egypt  was  once 
enriched.  The  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  beans, 
lentils,  sugar,  carthamus  flowers,  oil  of  lettuce,  and  butter. 
The  importations  are  coffee,  cotton  cloth,  Indian  muslins, 
English  silks,  spices,  incense,  gums,  and  Cashmere  shawls. 
This  trade  is  conducted  by  persons  going  on  their  pilgri- 
mage to  Mecca. 

Two  caravans  arrive  every  year  from  Darfoor,  each 
composed  of  4000  or  5000  camels,  led  by  200  or  300  per- 
sons, who  bring  to  Sioot  and  to  Cairo  elephants'  teeth,  rhi- 
noceros' horns,  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  tamarinds,  na- 
tron, and  slaves,  the  number  of  which  averages  500O 
or  6000  annually,  chiefly  young  girls  or  women.  One  au- 
thor says  that  the  number  of  slaves  sometimes  amounts  to 
12,000,  and  that  of  the  camels  to  15,000. 

Egypt  also  receives  caravans  from  Syria,  from  Barbarv, 
and  from  Sennaar.  Those  from  Syria  bring  cottons,  tobae- 
co,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  wax,  honey,  dried  raisins,  and 
other  objects  of  consumption.  The  caravans  from  Sen- 
naar are  smaller  than  those  from  Darfoor,  and  bring  near- 
ly the  same  articles,  together  with  civets,  and  the  teeth 
and  skins  of  the  hippopotamus.6 


d  Mallet,  Descript.  de  l'Egypte,  II.  p.  267. 
c  Idem.  I.  p.  132.    Savary,  Thevenot. 
'  Hasselquist's  Travels,  p.  76 — SO.  (in  Gorman  ^ 
t  M6m.  sur  l'Egypte,  IV.  p.  81. 
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Such  is  the  present  languishing  condition  of  Egypt,  that 
celebrated  country  which  was  once  covered  with  towns, 
temples,  oalaces,  obelisks  and  pyramids.    Yet  Egypt  is 
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I  still  a  civilized  and  happy  country  in  comparison  of  some 
others  in  Africa  which  are  immediately  to  come  under  our 
I  review. 


Table  of  Geographical  Positions,  astronomically  observed  by  M.  Nouet. 


Places. 


Aboo-el-Sheik,  (on  the  canal  of  Suez) 
Alexandria,  (at  the  Pharos)  - 
Antinoe,  (ruins  of)  - 

Belbeys,  ...... 

Beni-Sooef,     -      -      -  - 

Damietta,  ...... 

Denderah,  (temple)  .... 

Dybeh,  (mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh) 
Edfoo,  (town  and  temple)  ... 
£snch,  (town  and  temple)  ... 

Djirdjeh,  

Hoo,  ..... 

Isle  of  Philas,  (temple  above  the  cataracts) 
Cairo,  (house  of  the  Institute) 
Karnac,  (ruins  of  Thebes)  ... 
Koom-Ombo,  (temple)  .... 

Lesbeh,  ...... 

Longsor,  (ruins  of  Thebes)  ... 


Long.  E. 
from  Lon. 

Lat.  N. 

dee:,  min 

sec. 

deg.  min 

sec. 

31  52 

16 

30  31 

10 

29  55 

45 

31  13 

5 

30  55 

29 

27  48 

15 

31  33 

8 

30  24 

49 

31  13 

0 

29  8 

28 

31  50 

0 

31  25 

0 

32  40 

57 

26  8 

36 

32  8 

0 

31  21 

24 

32  53 

59 

24  58 

43 

32  34 

56 

25  17 

38 

31  55 

42 

26  20 

3 

32  21 

12 

26  11 

20 

32  54 

31 

24  1 

34 

31  18 

45 

30  2 

21 

32  39 

49 

25  42 

57 

32  59 

24 

24  27 

17 

31  52 

35 

31  29 

8 

32  39 

53 

25  41 

57 

Places. 


Medinet-Aboo,  (ruins  of  Thebes) 

Minieh,  

Omfarege,  (mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh) 
Palace  of  Memnon,  (ruins  of  Thebes) 
Pyramid  north  of  Memphis, 
Kaoo-el-Koobra,  (town  and  temple) 

Kenneh,  

Rosetta,  (north  minaret) 

Suez,  ...... 

Salehhiyeh,  ..... 

Syene,  

Sioot,  -  

Tannis,  (island  of  Lake  Menzaleh) 
Tower  of  Aboo  Gir,  ... 
Tower  of  the  Janissaries,  (Cairo) 
Tower  of  Boghafeh,  ... 
Tower  of  Boghaz,  .... 
Tower  of  Maraboo  ... 


Long.  E. 
from  Lon. 


dt-£\  min.  sec. 

32  37  47 

30  49  37 
32  31  54 
32  38  21 

31  12  17 

31  32  9 

32  45  15 

30  28  50 
32  35  50 
32  0  15 
32  55  4 

31  13  35 

32  12  30 

30  7  16 

31  19  58 
31  53  36 
31  52  22 
29  49  56 


Lat.  N. 

deg\  min.  sec. 

25  42  58 

28  5  28 
31    8  10 

25  43  27 

29  59  5 

26  53  33 

26  9  36 
31  24  34 

29  58  37 

30  47  30 
24    5  23 

27  10  14 

31  12  0 
31  19  44 
50  2  8 
31  21  41 
31  30  7 
31    9  9 


We  shall  not  undertake  to  give  a  comparative  tabular 
view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  divisions  of  Egypt.  For 
such  a  task  we  have  not  sufficient  data.    The  reader  who 


wishes  for  such  information  as  history  affoids  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  consult  a  work  by  the  learned  M.  Champollion, 
entitled,  "  l'Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons." 
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NUBIA,  ABYSSINIA,  AND  THE  COASTS  OF  BEJA  AND  HABESH. 


We  have  described  the  region  of  the  lower  Nile,  with  a 
minuteness  corresponding  to  its  great  celebrity.  Our  sur- 
vey of  the  countries  situated  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
course  of  this  river  will  be  somewhat  more  rapid.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  proper  to  exclude 
from  this  division  the  countries  yet  unknown  which  are 
watered  by  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  before  it  joins  the  Nile  of 
Abyssinia.  The  region  now  to  be  described,  being  thus 
restricted,  will  correspond  to  the  JEthiopia  supra  JEgyptum 
of  the  ancients,  a  country  concerning  which  ancient  history 
furnishes  us  with  some  scattered  lights,  such  as  the  ac- 
counts contained  in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  the  re- 
searches of  Strabo,  the  travels  of  Artemidorus  and  Aga- 
tharchides,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  inscriptions  of 
Adulis,  which  are  monuments  of  the  expeditions  of  one 
of  the  Ptolemies,  or  of  an  Abyssinian  king,a  and  the  in- 
formation given  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  as  stated  in  our 
History  of  Geography. 

The  first  country  which  is  entered  by  a  person  ascend- 
ing the  Nile,  above  the  first  cataract,  is  Nubia,  a  most  ex- 
tensive region,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  vague  and  un- 
certain. Bakooi  makes  it  thirty  days'  journey  in  length, 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Ni!e.b  Edrisi,  who  most  pro- 
bably includes  Sennaar  under  the  same  name,  says  that 
two  months  are  required  for  crossing  Nubia,c  an  account 
which  in  that  case  coincides  with  the  journals  of  Poncet 
and  Bruce. 

While  authors  differ  widely  in  several  other  particulars 
relative  to  Nubia,  they  all  agree  respecting  the  physical 
character  of  the  country.  From  January  to  April  it  is 
scorched  up  with  insupportable  heats.  The  rainy  season 
lasts  from  June  to  September,  but  with  frequent  irre- 
gularities. The  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  119  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  burning  sands  render  travel- 
ling impracticable  except  by  night.d  The  high  lands  con- 
sist entirely  of  frightful  deserts.  That  which  is  called  the 
Desert  of  Nubia  extends  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  from 
Syene  to  Gooz.  The  traveller  constantly  journeys  either 
over  deep  sand  or  sharp  stones.  In  several  places  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  rock-salt,  or  strowed 
with  masses  of  granite,  jasper,  or  marble.  Now  and  then 
we  find  a  grove  of  stunted  acacias,  or  tufts  of  colocynth 
and  of  senna.    The  traveller  often  finds  no  water  to  allay 


"  Compare  the  account  in  tho  History  of  Geography  with  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Salt,  and  with  Silvcslre  do  Saey's  Mem.  sur  I'ln- 
pcription  d'Adulis. 

b  Notes  et  Extr.  de  MSS.  de  la  Biblioth.  du  Roi,  II.  396. 

«  Edrisi  Clim.  I.  4.   Hartmann,  Comm.  de  Geo*.  Edrisi,  p.  50. 
Abulfeda,  Africa,  ed.  Eichorn.  Arab.  p.  29. 

•  Bruce,  1.  VIII.  ch.  11  ct  12. 


his  thirst,  except  what  is  brackish  and  putrid,  for  the  mur- 
derous Arab,  the  sanguinary  Bishareen,  the  fanatical  Ja- 
halee,  the  Takakee,  and  the  Shaigee,  lie  in  ambush  near 
the  few  springs  which  the  country  contains.6  The  western 
desert,  less  arid  and  less  extensive,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Bahiooda.  Between  these  two  solitudes,  condemned  by 
nature  to  an  unvarying  and  utter  sterility,  lies  the  narrow 
vale  of  the  Nile,  which,  though  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  regular  inundations  in  consequence  of  the  height  of  the 
surface  above  the  river,  has  some  districts,  and  more  par- 
ticularly some  islands,  in  which  a  high  degree  of  fertility 
rewards  the  industry  of  those  who  raise  by  artificial  meansf 
the  waters  of  the  river. g  The  southern  parts  of  Nubia, 
watered  by  the  Tacazze,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  present  a  very  different  appearance.  Un- 
der the  shade  of  close  forests,  or  on  the  verdant  surface 
of  vast  meadows,  are  seen  sometimes  the  heavy  buffalo, 
sometimes  the  fleet  gazelle.  Frequently,  however,  the 
extreme  heat,  the  rains,  and  the  formidable  swarms  of  the 
tsaltsalya  fly,  spread  desolation  over  those  countries,  which 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar.  The  dourra  and  the 
bammia,  (the  last  of  which  is  described  by  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,)  are  the  principal  sorts  of  grain,  though  wheat  and 
millet  are  also  cultivated.  Two  sorts  of  senna  are  export- 
ed ;  but  the  sugar  cane,  which  abounds  along  the  course 
of  the  Nile,  is  not  turned  to  any  account.  The  ebony  tree 
predominates  in  the  forests,'1  which  also  contain  many 
species  of  palms. 

The  Acacia  vera,  (Mimosa  nilotka,)  from  which  the  gum 
is  obtained,  extends  from  Egypt  to  Darfoor.  Pliny  seems 
to  reckon  the  large  wild  cotton  tree  among  the  trees  of 
Nubia.1  About  the  ancient  Meroe  apple  trees,  according 
to  Strabo,  ceased  to  prosper,  and  the  sheep  were  covered 
with  hair  instead  of  wool.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  ga- 
zelles, ostriches,  and  all  the  African  animals,  perhaps  even 
the  giraffe,1  are  to  be  seen  in  Nubia.  The  gold  of  Sennaar 
is  sometimes  mentioned  ;  but,  though  Ibn-al-Ooardy  says 
that  there  are  mines  of  this  metal  in  Nubia,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  their  situation.  The  famous  mountain  of 
emeralds,  which  was  said  to  be  in  Nubia,  belongs  to  its 
northern  part,  or  rather  to  the  south  of  Egypt.  It  is  called 
Zubarah,  and  is  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea.  Of  these  mines, 
in  their  present  state,  we  have  already  given  an  account. 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  tell  us  that  the  ancient  Jtfero'e,  which 


r  "  By  large  wheels,"  sakies. 
s  Poncet,  Lettres  cdif.  t.  IV. 

Plin.  1.  VI.  cap.  30. 
i   Idem,  lib.  XIII.  cap.  12. 
k  Strabo,  lib.  XVII.  p.  5C5.  Casaub. 
1  Bar-Hebr8eu3,  quoted  by  Bruns,  Afrika,  II.  6. 
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corresponds  with  Southern  Nubia,  contained  mines  of  gold, 
of  copper,  and  of  iron. a 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  precise  account 
of  the  political  subdivisions  of  a  country  so  little  known,  and 
uivolved  in  so  wild  a  state  of  anarchy.  We  shall  merely 
give  a  few  rapid  sketches  on  the  subject.  Turkish  Nubia 
extends  from  Assooan,  or  Syene,  to  the  fort  of  Ibrim,  (or 
Ibrahim,)  which  Father  Sicard  dignities  with  the  title  of 
its  capital. b  The  power  of  the  beys  or  pashas  of  Egypt 
over  this  remote  district,  has  always  been  uncertain  and 
temporary.  At  present  the  energetic  and  enterprising  pa- 
sha Mahomed  Ali  has  extended  his  arms  to  a  great  distance 
up  the  Nile,  having  subdued  the  whole  of  Nubia  Proper, 
and  even  taken  Sennaar. 

Egyptian  Nubia  contains,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
numerous  monuments  of  ancient  art,  as  temples,  obelisks, 
and  statues.  Some  of  these  monuments  are  Egyptian, 
others  Grecian. 

AtTaffa,  the  granite  rocks  rise  prerupt  on  each  side  of  the 
Nile,  the  chain  crossing  it  at  this  place,  and  appearing  as  if 
a  passage  had  been  cut  through  it  for  the  river.  At  Kata- 
bi  she  there  are  ruins  of  some  Sarazenic  houses,  and  an  ele- 
gant Egyptian  temple,  thought  to  have  been  built  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  in  that  neighbourhood  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Grecian  temple  are  observed,  which  has  been  over- 
turned by  violence.  Lately  a  golden  Grecian  lamp  was 
found  buried  under  the  ruins. 

Deir,  the  capital  of  lower  Nubia,  consists  of  several  groups 
of  houses,  built  of  earth  intermixed  with  stones. 

Ibrim  is  built  on  a  rock  at  the  river's  edge,  but  the  houses 
have  been  deserted  ever  since  the  Mamelukes  left  the  place 
on  their  retreat  to  Dongola. 

Mr.  Belzoni  is  the  first  recent  traveller  who  has  ascend- 
ed the  river  beyond  Ibrim.  He  found  the  remains  of  a 
well-constructed  tower  on  the  island  of  Hogos.  The  peo- 
ple here  are  exceedingly  poor  and  dirty,  sometimes  eating 
the  raw  entrails  of  animals,  after  dipping  them  once  slight- 
ly in  water.  At  Ebsambool  are  some  temples  and  colossal 
statues.  Some  of  the  latter  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  are 
thirty  feet  high.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  and" neigh- 
bourhood lead  the  most  abject  lives  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  Cachef  and  his  servants  make  the  freest  use  of  the 
property  of  the  people,  taking  without  ceremony  what- 
ever they  want.  If  refused  they  use  force,  and  if  resisted 
they  murder  the  opponent.  In  this  manner  all  the  time 
of  the  rulers  is  spent ;  and  in  this  manner  they  live.  Their 
purchases  and  sales  are  entirely  conducted  by  barter,  and 
Mr.  Belzoni  found  it  almost  impossible  to  convince  them 
that  money  could  procure  dourra  or  other  articles  from 
Syene  and  other  distant  places. 

At  Ooadi-Halfa,  above  Ebsambool,  is  the  second  cata- 
ract. The  rock  forming  it  is  black,  probably  basaltic.  It 
seems  not  to  be  navigable  at  any  season. 

The  high  lands  of  northern  Nubia  are  inhabited  by  two 
almost  independent  nomade  tribes.  One  of  them  lives  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  is  called  the  Barabras. 
They  are  a  very  lean  race  of  men,  apparently  destitute 
both  of  fat  and  of  flesh,  and  made  up  of  nerves  and  tendons, 
with  a  few  muscular  fibres,  more  elastic  than  strong.  Their 

■  Diod.  Sic.  I.  p.  29.  p.  145.  Wess. 

b  N.  Mem.  de  la  Conip.  de  Jesus,  II.  180.  "  "  Bronze-colour." 

d  "  Sourcil  fortomunt  surbaisse,"  i.  e.  but  slightly  arched,  not  ele- 
vated.— P. 

Costaz,  M6m.  sur  les  Barabras,  dans  la  Descript.  de  l'Egypte. 
Denon,  PL  107,  fig.  4.    Thevenot,  Voyage,  p.  1.  1.  2.  ch.  69. 


shining  skin  is  of  a  transparent  black  and  brown. c  They 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  negroes  of  the  west  of  Africa. 
Their  hollow  eyes  sparkle  under  an  uncommonly  pro- 
jecting eye-brow,d  their  nostrils  are  large,  the  nose  sharp, 
the  mouth  wide,  yet  the  lips  thin  ;  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  beard  is  thin  and  in  small  tufts.  Wrinkled  at  an  early 
age,  but  always  lively,  always  nimble,  they  only  betray 
their  age  by  the  whiteness  of  their  beards.  Their  phy- 
siognomy is  cheerful,  and  their  dispositions  lively  and  good- 
humoured.  In  Egypt  they  are  generally  employed  to 
watch  the  magazines  and  wood-yards.  They  dress  in  a 
piece  of  white  or  blue  woollen  cloth,  earn  very  little,  sub- 
sist on  next  to  nothing,  and  are  always  attached  and  faith- 
ful to  their  masters.6 

The  deserts  situated  to  the  east  of.  the  Nile,  from  the 
valley  of  Cosseir  till  we  proceed  far  south  in  Nubia,  are 
occupied  by  the  Ababdeh.  They  are  enemies  to  all  the 
tribes  which  live  eastward  of  the  Nile,  between  the  valley 
of  Cosseir  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  The  Ababdeh  differ 
entirely  in  their  customs,  language,  and  dress,  from  the 
Arabs  found  in  Egypt.  They  are  black,  but  have  the  same 
form  of  head  as  the  Europeans/  Their  heads  are  unco- 
vered, but  their  hair  is  worn  long.  Their  clothing  consists 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  fastened  above  the  haunches.  They 
anoint  their  bodies,  and  particularly  their  heads,  with  mut- 
ton suet.  They  have  no  fire-arms,  and  few  horses.  They 
rear  a  sort  of  camel  which  they  call  aguine,  which  is  small- 
er, slenderer,  and  more  active  than  the  common  kind. 
Their  warlike  amusements  are  animated  by  a  music  less 
pensive  and  monotonous  than  that  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
same  individual  is  both  poet  and  musician,  and  he  accom- 
panies his  song  with  a  sort  of  mandoline.  They  are  Ma- 
hometans, but  not  rigid.  They  bury  their  dead  by  cover- 
ing the  bodies  with  stones. 

The  middle  part  of  Nubia  contains  a  state  or  kingdom 
concerning  which  we  have  little  recent  information.  It 
goes  under  the  name  of  Dongola,  which  is  also  the  name 
of  the  capital, — a  city  rich  and  commercial,  and  contain- 
ing 10,000  families,  according  to  the  Arabian  authors  of 
the  middle  age.g  Poncet  found  the  city  ill-built,  the  ca- 
bins formed  of  clay,h  and  the  intervening  spaces  encum- 
bered with  sand-hills.1  The  castle  which  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  is  spacious  but  poorly  fortified,  though 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  check.  The  fields,  water- 
ed by  the  Nile,  exhibit  in  the  month  of  September  an 
agreeable  verdure.  The  people  conjoin  great  ferocity 
with  great  cunning.  The  palace,  like  those  of  all  the  kings 
of  Africa,  is  a  vast  cottage.  According  to  Thevenot,  the 
king  of  Dongola  paid  a  tribute  in  cloth  to  the  king  of  Sen- 
naar. The  inhabitants  export  slaves,  gold  dust,  and  os- 
trich feathers,  and,  according  to  Leo,  musk  and  sandal 
wood.  They  are  Barabras,  or,  as  Thevenot  calls  them, 
Barberins.  Persons  of  rank  here  go  bareheaded,  their 
hair  being  disposed  in  tresses,  and  their  whole  clothing 
consists  in  a  rude  vest  without  sleeves.  They  are  very 
skilful  riders,  and  have  beautiful  horses.  They  profess  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  and  continually  repeat  its  brief  and 
comprehensive  creed,  but  know  nothing  farther.  Their 
lives  are  extremely  dissolute.   The  Mamelukes,  when  they 

f  Mem.  sur  1'Egypte,  III.  p.  280. 

s  Leo  Africanus,  VII.  cap.  17.    Bakooi,  &c. 

h  "  Craie,"  chalk. 

'  Poncet,  Lettr.  edif.  IV.  p.  8.  (JV.  B.  Gondala  is  a  typographical 
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fled  from  Egypt,  lately  took  possession  of  Dongola,  but 
subsequently  Mahomed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  carried  his 
victorious  arms  to  this  part  of  Nubia,  and  added  it  to  his 
dominions. 

Ascending  to  the  confluence  of  the  great  Nile  with  the 
Nile  of  Abyssinia,  we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  which  occupy  the  space  assigned  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  famous  empire  of  Meroe,  the  origin  of  which 
is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Many  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  considered  it  as  the  cradle 
of  all  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt,*  and 
it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very  civilized 
and  a  very  powerful  state.  Bruce  thought  that  he  saw 
the  ruins  of  its  capital  below  the  village  of  Shandy,  oppo- 
site to  the  isle  of  Kurgos.  The  distances  given  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  with  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  island  which,  according  to  Pliny,  formed  the 
port  of  Meroe,  is  found  to  correspond  with  equal  proba- 
bility. 

The  Nuba,  of  Ptolemy  lived  more  to  the  west.  They 
probably  settled  in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Nile,  after 
the  fall  of  Meroe.  These  people  are  a  gentle  sort  of  Ne- 
groes, with  small  features,  woolly  hair,  flat  noses,  speaking 
a  soft  sonorous  language  totally  distinct  from  that  of  their 
neighbours.  They  are  idolaters,  or  rather,  according  to 
Bruce,  they  appear  to  have  preserved  some  traces  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Sabeans.  They  worship  the  moon, 
and  always  do  homage  to  that  luminary  while  she  shines 
during  the  night.  At  new  moon  they  issue  from  their 
dark  huts  and  pronounce  some  forms  of  religious  words. 
They  seemed  to  Bruce  to  show  less  respect  to  the  sun. 
The  Nubae  resemble  the  Mahometans  in  being  circum- 
cised, but  they  keep  herds  of  swine,  and  eat  pork  freely. 
They  probably  were  once  subdued  by  the  Arabs ;  for, 
according  to  Bakooi,b  the  Nubians  had  a  king  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Homerites.  It  is  possible,  however, 
as  this  same  author  affirms,  that  they  may  have  been 
Christians.  The  Christian  religion  was  lost  for  want  of 
priests,  which  they  could  no  longer  procure  from  Egypt, 
and  with  which  the  Abyssinians  refused  to  supply  them.0 

In  1 504,  a  negro  nation,  till  then  unknown,  leaving  the 
west  bank  of  the  White  River,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  embark- 
ed on  this  river,  and  came  down  to  invade  the  lands  of  the 
Nubian  Arabs.  The  event  of  a  very  bloody  battle  proved 
favourable  to  their  cause.  These  negroes  called  them- 
selves Shillooks.  They  demanded  that  the  Arabs  should 
give  them  every  year  one  half  of  their  flocks.  On  this 
condition,  they  allowed  the  Arabs  to  retain  their  own  chief, 
under  the  title  of  wed-agid,  and  lieutenant  of  their  malek. 
On  the  Blue  River,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  the  Shillooks  found- 
ed the  city  of  Sennaar,  which,  according  to  Poncet,  con- 
tained 100,000  inhabitants.*1  It  is  a  commercial  place, 
and  sends  caravans  to  Egypt,  to  Nigritia,  and  to  the  port 
of  Jidda  in  Arabia.  The  brick  walls  of  the  malek,s  pa- 
lace, and  some  Persian  tapestry  displayed  in  the  interior,  an- 
nounce the  magnificence  of  a  great  sovereign  for  this  coun- 
try. The  town  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  river, 
being  only  as  high  above  it  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  being 
flooded.    The  soil  of  the  adjoining  district,  for  a  breadth  of 

•  Hceren,  Ideenuber  Politick,  &c.  I.  262,  &c.  1st  edition. 
b  Not.  et  Extr.  de  MSS.  de  la  Biblioth. 

c  Alvarez,  Hist.  iEthiop.  c;  37. 
"*  Poncet,  p.  25  and  36. 
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two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  is  uncommonly  rich  and 
fertile,  and  produces  great  abundance  of  food.  But  the 
country  is  unhealthy  to  men,  and  no  domestic  animals  can 
live  in  it.  The  latter  are  reared  on  the  neighbouring  sands. 
The  king  of  Sennaar  cannot  maintain  a  single  horse,  while* 
the  sheik  of  the  desert  has  a  regular  establishment  of  ca- 
valry. 

To  the  north  of  Sennaar  we  find  Gherri,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Nubians  ;  Halfaya,  which  is  built  of  hewn 
stone  ;  Harbagi,  in  a  wooded  country,  where  the  yellow 
and  blue  flowers  of  a  very  thorny  acacia  exhale  their  pe  i  - 
fumes,  and  where  the  scene  is  animated  with  paroquets, 
and  a  thousand  other  birds.  To  the  south  we  find  Gisine, 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  doomy  palms,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  for  making  sails  and  cordage,  while  their  fruit 
contains  a  juice  very  pleasant  to  drink  ;e  then  Deleb  ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  forest  of  tamarind  trees,  we  find  Serke,  a 
town  of  700  houses  on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Shillooks  were  originally  idolaters,  but  their  inter- 
course with  the  Egyptians  brought  them  over  to  Mahome- 
tanism.  Their  government  is  despotic,  yet  mild.  They 
attach  to  the  title  of  slave  the  same  honour  which  in  Eu- 
rope is  connected  with  that  of  a  nobleman.  The  king- 
dom is  hereditary,  descending  to  the  eldest  son,  and  all  the 
other  sons  are  put  to  death.  A  council  of  the  grandees 
of  the  state  has  the  power  of  deposing  the  sovereign,  or 
condemning  him  to  death.  During  his  reign,  one  of  his 
relations  whose  office  it  is  to  put  him  to  death  in  case  of  his 
condemnation,  has  the  title  of  the  royal  executioner.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  distinction  ;  and  the  individual  who  holds 
it  lives  on  terms  of  sufficient  cordiality  with  the  prince  to 
whom  he  stands  in  so  singular  a  relation.  Some  of  them 
have  had  repeated  occasion  to  exercise  their  function. 
The  army  consists  of  1800Shillook  cavalry, -and  12,000 
Nubians  armed  with  lances.  The  name  of  Fungi,  by 
which  the  Shillooks  are  called,  is,  according  to  Bruns, 
only  an  honourable  title  of  Arabic  derivation,1  signifying 
victors.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Portuguese 
give  the  name  of  Funchens  to  a  nation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Congo.  Sennaar,  however,  is  included  among 
the  recent  conquests  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  ;  and  if  the 
former  government,  with  its  laws  and  arrangements,  is  per- 
mitted to  remain,  it  is  only  as  the  vassal  of  that  Turkish 
power. s 

According  to  some  geographers,  we  must  also  compre- 
hend in  Nubia  three  provinces  situated  to  the  south  of 
Sennaar.  The  first  is  El-Aice,  situated  on  both  sides  of  a 
great  river,  a  country  peopled  by  fishermen,  who  in  their 
small  barks  boldly  pass  the  cataracts. 

Kordofan  extends  along  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.'1  There  a 
trade  is  carried  on  in  slaves,  brought  from  Dyre  and  from 
Tegla,  unknown  countries  of  the  interior. 

Lastly,  the  country  of  Fazuelo  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  the  Nile  of  Abyssinia.  The  public 
revenues  here  are  paid  in  gold  or  in  slaves.  These  three 
countries,  however,  seem  to  undergo  a  frequent  change  of 
masters,  and,  according  to  Browne,  Kordofan  was  about 
twenty  years  ago1  subject  to  the  sultan  at  Darfoor. 

We  might  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  coast  of  Nu- 
bia on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but  several  reasons,  both  geogra- 

f  Afrika,  t.  II.  p.  31~ 
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phical  and  historical,  have  determined  us  to  connect  that 
territory  in  the  same  description  with  the  coast  of  Abys- 
sinia, which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  pre- 
sent Book. 

To  the  south  of  Nubia  are  situated  the  extensive  pro- 
rinces  which  belong,  or  have  belonged,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ethiopia,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Abyssi- 
nia.. We  have  not  much  certain  and  authentic  information 
respecting  this  country.  The  accounts  given  by  the  Ara- 
bian geographers,  Bakooi,  Edrisi,  and  more  particularly  by 
Macrizi,a  show  us  that  the  Mahometans  had  little  connec- 
tion with  this  Christian  empire.  The  modern  geography 
of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  travels 
of  the  Portuguese,  Alvarez,  Bermudez,  Payz,  Almeida, 
and  Lobo,  whose  accounts  have  been  carefully  collected 
and  abridged  by  their  countrymen  Tellez,  and  learnedly 
commented  on  by  the  German  Ludolf,  the  Strabo  of  these 
countries.  To  this  we  must  add  a  few  notices  furnished  by 
Thevenot  and  Poncet.  An  important  narrative  by  Petit- 
la-Croix,  dated  in  1700,  partly  drawn  up  from  information 
furnished  by  Abyssinians  whom  the  author  had  known  in 
Egypt,  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  library  at  Leyden.b  At 
last  in  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  the  famous  work 
of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  best  known,  though  not  the  purest  of  all 
our  sources  of  information.  It  has  since  received  confir- 
mation in  some  points,  and  correction  in  others,  from  Mr. 
Salt. 

It  is  with  these  insufficient  materials  that  geography  has 
to  make  out  a  description  of  Abyssinia.  This  description 
must  therefore  be  vague  and  incomplete.  Our  account  of 
the  situation  and  extent  of  the  country  does  not  admit  of 
rigorous  precision  ;  for  the  limits  which  separate  the  Abys- 
sinians from  Nubia  on  the  north,  from  the  Gallas  on  the 
south-west  and  south,  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Adel  on  the 
south-east,  constantly  depend  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  fre- 
quent appeals  to  arms.  If  we  include  in  it  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Gallas, 
we  may  give  Abyssinia  a  length  of  560  miles  from  the  1 5th 
to  the  7th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  a  breadth  of  640 
miles0  from  the  32d  to  the  42d  degree  of  east  longitude/ 
Taken  in  this  geographical  and  historical  acceptation, 
Abyssinia  would  have  an  extent  of  322,000  square  miles.6 
This  country  corresponds  to  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
JEthiopia  supra  JEgyptum  of  the  ancients,  and,  although 
we  are  certain  that  the  denomination  of  Ethiopians  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  has  been  employed  to  signify  every  peo- 
ple of  a  deep  complexion,  the  Abyssinians  still  call  them- 
selves Itiopiawan,  and  their  country  Itiopia.  But  they  pre- 
fer the  name  of  Agazian  for  the  people,  and  that  of  Agazi, 
or  Ghez,  for  the  kingdom.  The  name  of  Habesh,  given 
to  them  by  the  Mahometans,  and  from  which  the  Euro- 
peans have  coined  such  names  as  Jlbassi  and  Jlbyssini,  is 
an  Arabic  term,  signifying  "  a  mixed  people,"  and  the 
Abyssinians  scornfully  disclaim  it.f 

Considered  as  a  whole,  Abyssinia  forms  a  table  land 
gently  inclined  to  the  north-west,  and  having  two  great 
declivities  on  the  east  and  on  the  south  ;  the  first  towards 
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the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  second  towards  the  interior  of 
Africa.  Do  these  two  declivities  consist  of  regular  chains  1 
or  are  they  only  crowned  with  isolated  mountains,  like 
Lamalmon  and  Amba-Gideon]  These  are  questions  which 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  answer.  Travellers  only  speak 
in  a  general  way  of  the  extraordinary  configuration  of 
these  mountains.  They  are  almost  every  where  perpendi- 
cular, and  are  ascended  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders. 
The  rocks  resemble  the  ramparts  and  towers  of  ruined 
towns.  Father  Tellez  pretends  that  these  mountains  are 
higher  than  the  Alps,g  but  we  find  them  nowhere  capped 
with  snow,  except  perhaps,  the  Samen  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Tigre,  and  that  of  Namera  in  Gojam.h 

The  number  of  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  this  coun- 
try is  one  evidence  of  its  great  elevation.  Beginning  in  the 
west,  the  Maleg,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile, 
(the  Astapus  of  the  ancients,)  the  Rahad,  which  receives 
the  Dender,  and  the  Tacazze,  which  receives  the  Mareb, 
all  contribute  to  form  or  to  augment  the  great  Nile,  while 
the  Hanazo  and  the  Hawash  disappear  under  the  sand  be- 
fore reaching  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  Zebee  flows  perhaps 
to  the  coast  of  Zanguebar.  According  to  Petit-la-Croix, 
it  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  southern  plateau.1  We  must 
also  take  notice  of  the  great  lake  Dembea,  which,  like  all 
those  of  the  torrid  zone,  changes  its  size  with  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  seasons. 

In  general,  the  rivers,  the  rains,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
surface,  render  the  temperature  much  cooler  than  that  of 
Egypt  and  of  Nubia.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  judg 
ing  by  the  feelings  of  the  human  body,  is  much  less  than 
that  indicated  by  the  thermometer.1'  Some  of  the  provinces 
are  even  more  temperate  than  Portugal  or  Spain  ;  but 
in  the  low  valleys,  the  effects  of  a  suffocating  heat  are  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  exhalations  of  stagnant  water,  to 
give  origin  to  elephantiasis,  ophthalmia,  and  many  other 
diseases.1 

The  winter  in  Abyssinia,  in  so  far  as  weather  is  con- 
cerned, begins  in  June,  and  continues  till  the  beginning 
of  September.  The  rain,  often  attended  with  thunder 
and  dreadful  hurricanes,  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  inter- 
mit all  their  labours,  and  puts  a  stop  to  all  military  opera- 
tions.1" The  other  months  of  the  year  are  not  entirely 
exempt  from  inclement  weather.  The  finest  are  those 
of  December  and  January.  This  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  climate,  particularly  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  mountainous  surface  of  Abyssinia  gives  rise 
to  many  variations.  In  the  east,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea,  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  the  rainy 
season  begins  when  it  is  over  in  the  interior.  This  singu- 
larity greatly  surprised  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese,  who  at 
Dobba,  found  himself  transported  at  once  from  winter  to 
summer." 

Abyssinia,  being  full  of  mountains,  cannot  be  destitute 
of  minerals.  According  to  the  manuscript  of  Petit-la- 
Croix,  it  contains  many  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
sulphur,0  but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  travellers. 
The  washing  operations  at  Damot,  and  the  shallow  mines 
of  Enarea,  produce  a  gold  of  extreme  fineness."  Bruce 
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informs  us  that  the  finest  gold  is  found  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces, at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  of  Dyre  and  Tegla. 
The  great  plains,  covered  with  rock-salt,  at  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  mountains,  have  excited  the  admiration  of  tra- 
vellers. The  salt  there  forms  crystals  of  uncommon 
length. a 

In  a  mountainous  humid  country,  warmed  by  a  verti- 
cal un,  the  vegetable  kingdom  naturally  displays  a  mag- 
nificence which  botanists  are  sorry  they  have  not  an  op- 
portunity of  surveying.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  points, 
Mr.  Bruce  has  deceived  our  hopes.  He  gives  little  infor- 
mation that  is  really  new.  The  cusso  tree,  for  example, 
which  he  has  named  Banksia  Myssinica,  had  been  pre- 
viously described  by  Godigny.b  Messrs.  Blumenbach 
and  Gmelin  had  been  long  acquainted  with  the  girgir,  a 
gramineous  plant,  which  the  English  traveller  considered 
as  a  discovery  of  his  own.  The  trees  of  Abyssinia  hitherto 
described,  though  probably  not  the  principal  ones  of  the 
country,  are  the  sycamore-fig,  the  Eryllirina  coralloden- 
dron,  the  tamarind,  the  date,  the  coffee  tree,  a  large  tree 
used  for  building  boats  which  Bruce  calls  the  rak,  and 
two  species  of  gum-bearing  mimosas.  The  arborescent 
Euphorbia"  is  found  on  some  of  the  arid  mountains.  A 
shrub  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  wooginoos,  the 
Brucea  antidy  sent  erica  of  Bruce  and  Gmelin,  is  justly 
praised  by  the  English  traveller  for  its  medicinal  powers. 

The  chief  alimentary  plants  are  millet,  barley,  wheat, 
maize,  and  teff,  besides  which  there  are  many  others.  All 
travellers  concur  in  praising  the  fine  wheaten  bread  of 
Abyssinia  ;  but  it  is  only  eaten  by  people  of  rank. 

The  teff  or  lafo  is  a  grain  smaller  than  mustard  seed,  well 
tasted,  and  not  liable  to  the  depredations  of  worms.d  Blu- 
menbach thinks  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Poa  Myssinica. 
The  gardens  of  Abyssinia  contain  many  species  of  fruit 
trees,  and  of  leguminous  and  oily  plants  which  are  un- 
known to  us.e 

There  are  generally  two  harvests,  one  during  the  rainy 
season,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September ; 
the  other  in  spring.  At  Adowa  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
there  are  three  crops.  Here,  as  in  Egypt,  the  grain  is  trodden 
out  by  the  feet  of  cattle.  Some  vines  are  cultivated,  and 
wine  is  made,  though  in  very  small  quantity  ;  for  this  liquor 
•s  not  much  relished  by  the  inhabitants,  who  prefer  a  sort 
of  hydromel  mixed  with  opium.  The  natives  cultivate  great 
quantities  of  a  herbaceous  alimentary  plant  resembling  the 
banana,  which  serves  them  for  bread,  and  which  Lobo 
calls  ensele.1  The  Cyperus papyrus  is  found  in  the  marshes 
of  Abyssinia  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Bruce  asserts, 
that  the  tree  which  produces  the  balm  of  Judea,  and  myrrh, 
is  indigenous  in  Abyssinia,  or  more  properly  speaking,  on 
the  coast  of  Adel,  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb  to 
Cape  Guardafui.  He  expresses  his  apprehensions  that 
the  odoriferous  forests  of  that  country,  which  were  known 
even  to  Herodotus,5  were  cut  down  so  fast  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  soon  disappearing.    The  whole  of  Abyssinia 

*  A  palm  lonof. 

h  Bruns,  Afrika,  ii.  115. 

c  There  are  several  arborescent  or  shrubby  species  of  Euphorbia, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  common  of  which  is  tho  E.  antirjuorum, 
perhaps  the  species  here  intended.  It  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high. — P. 

d  Ginelin's  Appendix  to  Bruce's  Travels,  p.  59  of  Rinteln's  German 
translation. 

'  Petit-la  Croix,. c.  6.    Alvarez,  c.  10.  c.  44.  c.  48. 
'  Lobo,  Voyage  Historique,  I.  p.  143. 
s  Philosophical  Transactions,  LXV.  409. 
b  Lobo,  Short  Relat.  p.  23. 


is  scented  with  the  perfumes  exhaled  from  the  rosea,  j1  •-- 
samines,  lilies,  and  pinks,  with  which  the  fields  are  covered. 

The  animal  kingdom  displays  equal  variety  and  abund- 
ance. The  cattle  are  numerous  and  of  lar>re  size,  with 
horns  of  enormous  length  There  are  wild  buffaloes,  which 
sometimes  attack  travellers.  The  ass  and  the  mule  supply 
in  this  country  the  place  of  the  camel.  The  horses,  which 
are  small  but  extremely  lively,  as  in  all  mountainous  coun- 
tries, are  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  two- 
horned  rhinoceros  is  seen  wandering  in  numerous  flock'. 
This  animal  differs  essentially  from  the  one-horned  rhino- 
ceros of  Asia.  Lobo  and  Bruce  both  think,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  the  one-horned 
rhinoceros  is  also  found  in  Abyssinia.  But  Lobo  says 
that  he  has  found,  in  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  bis 
own  countrymen,  another  animal  quite  different  from  the 
rhinoceros.  This,  he  supposes  to  be  the  famous  unicorn, 
which  resembles  the  horse,  and  is  furnished  with  a  mane.h 
Very  probably  these  Portuguese  had  seen  the  same  ani- 
mal which  has  lately  been  seen,  and  authentically  des- 
cribed, by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  exploring  the  south  of  Africa, 
and  of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  in  a  subsequent 
Book. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the  lions,  panthers,  and  vari- 
ous other  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  of  which  Africa  is  the 
native  country.  The  giraffe  extends  to  Abyssinia.  Marco 
Polo  and  Bakooi,  an  Arabian  author,  long  ago  spoke  of  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  Browne 
says  that  it  is  found  in  Darfoor.1  So  numerous,  so  fero- 
cious, and  so  bold  are  the  hyaenas  in  Abyssinia,  that  they 
sometimes  prowl  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  during  the  night. 
There  are  also  wild  boars,  gazelles  or  antelopes,  and  mon- 
kies  :  among  the  last  is  a  small  green  kind  which  commits 
serious  ravages  among  the  corn.  Lobo  and  Petit-la-Croix'c 
describe  the  zebra  so  minutely  as  to  show  that  this  animal 
is  found  in  Abyssinia.  The  Jlslikoko,  described  by  Mi-. 
Bruce,  is  the  Cavia capensis?  according  to  Blumenbach, 
and  the  booted  lynx,  according  to  Gmelin. m  There  is  also 
a  great  number  of  serpents  of  remarkable  species,  and 
enormous  in  size.  The  lakes  and  rivers  swarm  with  hip- 
popotami and  crocodiles.  The  species  of  birds  are  no  less 
numerous.  One  of  these  is  the  great  golden  eagle.  Alva- 
rez and  Lobo  mention  many  singular  birds  resembling  the 
birds  of  paradise,  the  ostrich,  and  other  species  peculiar  to 
the  torrid  zone  ;  but  aquatic  birds  are  rare. 

Travellers  speak  of  many  species  of  wild  bees,  which 
build  their  combs  under  ground,  and  produce  excellent 
honey."  The  most  remarkable  insect  is  a  fly,  the  sting  of 
which  is  dreaded  even  by  the  lion,  and  which  forces  whole 
tribes  to  change  their  residence,  a  circumstance  which 
Agatharchides  had  anticipated  Bruce  in  remarking."  The 
locusts  are  still  more  destructive.  Their  numberless  swarms 
devastate  whole  provinces,  and  involve  the  inhabitants  iu 
the  miseries  of  famine. p 

This  general  description  of  so  extensive  a  country,  must 

'   It  is  also  found  in  Bornoo. — Dcnham. — P. 
k  Lobo,  Voy.  Hist.  I.  291,  292.    Bruns,  II.  91. 

1  Hijrar.  capensis.  The  animal  described  by  Bruce  is  the  Syri.m 
Ashkoko,  formerly  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  II.  Syt incus,  bat 
now  regarded  as  the  same  with  the  Cape  animal.  It  has  no  affinity 
with  the  lynx,  but  was  considered  by  Bruce  as  the  coney  of  the  Old 
Testament. — P. 

m  See  Bruce's  Travels,  Appendix.  (Germ,  trans,  of  Lcipsick  and 
Rinteln's.)  "  Ludolf,  Hist.  I.  13.    Lobo,  I.  p.  Jft>. 

°  Agath.  in  Geogr.  Min.  Hudson,  I.  43. 
p  Alvarez,  c.  32,  33.  Lobo.  Ludolf. 
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be  subject  to  many  local  gradations  and  modifications,  de- 
pending on  the  different  positions  of  its  component  parts. 
But  our  topographical  information  respecting  Abyssinia  is 
so  limited  and  obscure,  that  we  cannot  even  give  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  provinces.  Ludolf  speaks  of  nine 
kingdoms  and  five  provinces.  Thevenot,  from  the  infor- 
mation of  an  Ethiopian  ambassador,  says  there  are  seven 
kingdoms  and  twenty-four  provinces.  Bruce  mentions 
nineteen  provinces,  and,  lastly,  Petit-la-Croix  enumerates 
thirty-five  kingdoms  and  ten  provinces,  which  have  belong- 
ed to  the  Abyssinian  monarch,  of  which  he  retains  only  six 
kingdoms  and  a  half,  with  the  ten  provinces.1 

Reserving  the  maritime  parts  of  Abyssinia  for  another 
place,  we  must  begin  our  tour  with  the  kingdom  of  Tigre, 
which  forms  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Abyssinia. 
This  large  and  very  populous  province  contains  the  city  of 
Axunii  which  is  120  milesb  from  the  Red  Sea.c  It  is  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs,  who  still  go 
thither  for  the  ceremony  of  coronation.  The  learned  are 
not  agreed  respecting  the  antiquity  of  this  city,  which  was 
not  known  to  Herodotus  or  Strabo.  The  first  author  who 
mentions  it  is  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
In  the  second  century,  when  he  wrote,  it  was  a  place  of 
great  trade  in  ivory. d  Its  flourishing  condition  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  is  attested  by  the  descriptions  left 
us  by  Procopius,  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  Cosmas,  and 
Nonnosus.6  The  Portuguese  travellers  found  in  it  mag- 
nificent ruins,  the  remains  of  temples  and  palaces,  obelisks 
without  hieroglyphics,  one  of  which  was  sixty-four  feet  in 
height,  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  terminated 
by  a  crescent ;  also  mutilated  figures  of  lions,  bears,  and 
dogs,  and  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin  characters/ 
According  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  obelisk,  which  is  still  standing, 
is  eighty  feet  high.  There  were  fifty-four  others  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  the  misguided  zeal  of  a 
Christian  princess.  The  seat  on  which  the  kings  used  to 
sit  when  the  crown  was  put  on  their  head,  in  front  of  the 
great  church,  has  an  Ethiopic  inscription.  Another  Greek 
inscription,  on  a  monument,  the  original  purpose' of  which 
is  unknown,  attests  the  victories  of  King  Aeizanes.  The 
existence  of  that  inscription  establishes  the  authenticity  of 
the  one  seen  by  Cosmas  at  Adulis.  But  the  one  which 
Bruce  pretended  to  have  discovered  at  Axum  appears  to 
have  been  a  mere  fabrication.8  The  modern  town  of 
Axum  reckons  600  houses,  but  no  remarkable  buildings. 
It  contains  manufactories  of  good  parchment,  and  of  coarse 
cotton  stuffs.  This  last  branch  of  industry  is  also  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  at  Adowa,  a  town  of  300  houses, 
which  has,  since  1769,  become  the  capital  of  the  province. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Adowa,  though  containing  steep 
mountains,  yields  three  crops  in  the  year. — In  the  northern 
part  of  this  province,  on  the  road  from  Masuah  to  Axum, 
is  Dixan,  a  considerable  town,  with  flat-roofed  houses,  on 
the  tops  of  which  two  earthen  pots  are  stuck  up  instead 
of  chimneys.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  idle  and  dirty. 
The  women  perform  the  drudgeries  of  agriculture,  to 
which  they  go  out  carrying  their  children  on  their  backs. 
The  people  are  very  ignorant,  and  the  few  who  can  read 

■  Petit-la-Croix,  ch.  21.  b  43  Fr.  leagues. 

c  D'Anville,  Mem.  sur  l'Egypte,  p.  265. 
d  Hudson,  Geogr.  Minor,  t.  I.  p.  3. 

e  Quoted  by  Ludolf,  Hist.  iEthiop.  II.  ch.  11.  Comment,  p.  60 
and  251. 

'  Lobo,  Voyage,  255.  Alvarez,  cap.  38.  Hist,  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe, 
&c.p.  137. 


are  considered  as  fully  qualified  for  the  priesthood.  It  is 
an  emporium  for  the  sale  of  white  cloths,  tobacco,  pepper, 
looking-glasses,  and  spirits.  Many  children  are  also  sold 
and  sent  to  the  Arabians  of  Mecca. — At  Abuhasubba, 
between  Dixan  and  Axum,  there  is  a  large  church  cut  en- 
tirely out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  of  its  rooms  is  fifty  feet 
by  thirty  :  another  has  a  dome  forty  feet  high.  The  walls 
are  carved,  adorned  with  crosses,  Ethiopic  inscriptions,  and 
paintings,  representing  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  St.  George. 
On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tigre  is  the  town  of  Antale, 
which,  during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Salt,  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, being  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  Ras  Wellata  Se- 
lasse.  It  consists  of  about  1000  hovels  of  mud  and  straw, 
together  with  the  palace.  In  this  province  is  the  monas 
tery  of  Fremona,  which  has  always  been  the  chief  esta- 
blishment of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence, surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
pierced  for  musketry.  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  have 
more  the  air  of  a  castle  than  of  a  convent,  and  to  be  the 
most  defensible  place  that  he  saw  in  Abyssinia.  The 
province  of  Tigre  in  general  is  extremely  fertile,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  a  ferocious,  blood-thirsty,  corrupt,  and 
perfidious  race.h 

The  provinces  adjoining  Tigre  on  the  west  are  called 
Wogara,  Sireh,  and  Samen.  Wogara  is  one  of  the  gra- 
naries of  Abyssinia.  The  humid  plains  of  Sireh  produce 
numerous  palms,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  The  banks 
of  the  Tacazze,  on  its  borders,  are  very  beautiful,  from 
the  number  of  fine  trees  with  which  they  are  decorated. 
In  Samen  we  find  several  mountain  chains,  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  are  Lamalmon  and  Amba-Gideon. 
The  last  is  properly  a  table-land,  which  has  so  steep  a 
descent  all  round  as  to  be  rendered  almost  inaccessible, 
but  sufficient,  both  in  size  and  fertility,  to  support  a  whole 
army.  It  was  the  fortress  of  the  Falasja  or  Abyssinian 
Jews,  who  were  formerly  masters  of  the  province  of  Sa- 
men. 

To  the  south-west  of  Tigre,  in  the  fertile  plains  surround- 
ing lake  Tzana,  lies  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Dembea, 
where  we  find  Gondar,  the  modern  capital  of  Abyssinia. 

This  city,  according  to  the  report  of  a  native,  almost 
equals  Grand  Cairo  in  extent  and  population.1  But 
Bruce  reduces  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  10,000 
families.'1  The  houses  are  built  of  red  stone,  and  roofed 
with  thatch.  It  contains  a  hundred  Christian  churches. 
One  quarter  of  the  city  is  peopled  with  Moors.  The  king's 
palace  resembles  a  Gothic  fort.  The  trade,  which  is  ex- 
tensive, is  carried  on  in  a  vast  open  space,  where  the  goods 
are  daily  exposed  on  mats.  The  current  media  of  ex- 
change are  gold  and  salt ;  sometimes,  also,  the  woollen 
cloths  manufactured  at  Adorva.  The  province  of  Dembea 
contains  also  the  town  of  Emfras,  consisting  of  300  houses, 
and  agreeably  situated.  This  province  is  remarkably  fertile 
in  grain. 

To  the  south  of  Dembea  the  Nile  winds  round  the  king- 
dom of  Gojam,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  peninsula.  This  part 
of  the  river  has  a  most  magnificent  waterfall,  the  whole 
river  falling  down  from  a  height  of  forty  feet  with  tre- 

6  This  inscription,  as  restored  by  Bruce,  is  as  follows:  nroXt^aiou 
Evcpyerov  Boo-iXtuif.    It  has  not  been  found  by  more  recent  travellers. — P. 
h  Petit-la-Croix,  ch.  10. 

■  Abraham,  an  Abyssinian,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches. 

k  Bruce's  Travels. 
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mendous  force  and  noise,  into  a  basin,  where  it  wheels 
round  in  numerous  eddies.  Abounding  in  all  sorts  of  pro- 
ductions, this  province  derives  its  chief  riches  from  its  herds 
of  cattle. 

To  the  east  of  Gojam  are  found  the  provinces  of  Am- 
hara  and  Begamder  ;  the  name  of  the  latter  of  which  sig- 
nifies "  the  Sheep  Country."  It  also  contains  horses,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  very  warlike.  The  mountainous  coun- 
try called  Lasta,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  which  is  generally 
independent,  contains  some  iron  mines.  Amhara,  to  the 
south  of  Begamder,  has  always  passed  for  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  contains  a  numerous 
and  brave  nobility. a  Here  is  the  famous  state-prison  of 
Geshen,  or  Amba-Geshen,  which  is  now  succeeded  by 
Wechneh  in  the  province  of  Begamder.  It  seems  to  con- 
sist of  steep  mountains,  which  contain  either  a  natural  ca- 
vern or  an  artificial  excavation,  into  which  the  prisoners 
descend  by  means  of  a  rope.  Here  the  Abyssinian  mo- 
narch causes  to  be  kept  under  his  own  eye  all  those  princes 
of  his  family  from  whom  he  thinks  he  has  any  thing  to 
apprehend.  It  is  often  to  this  tomb  of  living  beings  that 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  come  to  select  the  prince 
whom,  from  a  regard  for  his  birth,  or  from  pure  atfection,b 
they  call  to  the  throne.  These  barbarous  usages,  however, 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  monarch,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  anarchical  or  comparatively  peaceful  state  of 
the  country.0 

When  we  have  added  to  these  provinces  that  of  Xoa,  or 
Shoa,  formed  by  a  large  valley  very  difficult  of  access,*1 
and  that  of  Damot,  rich  in  gold,  in  crystal,  and  in  cattle 
with  monstrous  horns  ;e  we  have  gone  over  the  Abys- 
sinian empire  properly  so  called.  Lobo,  who  resided  for  a 
time  in  Damot,  extols  it  as  the  most  delightful  country  he 
had  ever  beheld.  The  air  is  temperate  and  healthy,  the 
mountains  beautifully  shaded  with  trees,  without  having  the 
appearance  of  wild  and  irregular  forests.  Vegetation  here 
is  perpetually  active  :  the  operations  of  sowing  and  reap- 
ing are  common  to  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  whole 
scene  has  the  aspect  of  a  pleasure-garden.  As  for  Shoa, 
its  ruling  prince  is  stated  by  Bruce  to  be  rather  an  ally  to 
the  king  of  Gondar  than  a  vassal. 

The  more  remote  provinces  are  mostly  under  the  yoke 
of  the  ferocious  Gallas,  and  other  savage  tribes  hostile  to 
the  Abyssinians.  To  the  east  are  the  countries  of  Angot 
and  Bali :  to  the  south  we  are  told  of  those  of  Fatgar,  of 
Yvat,  of  Cambat,  and  more  especially  the  kingdom  of 
Enarea,  which,  from  Bruce's  account,  seems  to  be  a  table 
land  watered  by  several  rivers  which  have  no  outlet,  and 
deriving  a  temperate  climate  from  its  elevation.  The  in- 
habitants, who  in  the  mountains  have  pretty  clear  com- 
plexions, trade  with  the  people  of  Melinda  on  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  with  those  of  Angola  on  the  Ethiopic.  The 
hilly  district  of  Caffa  must  be  conterminous  with  Enarea 
on  the  south.  All  the  heights  are  there  covered  with 
coffee  trees.  But  this  report,  from  a  traveller  in  other 
respects  not  very  scrupulous,  requires  further  confirma- 
tion.'' 

In  the  topographical  sketch  of  Abyssinia  now  given,  we 

■  Thevenot,  p.  704. 

b  "  Sa  naissance,  ou  leur  volonte ;"  hardly  their  affection,  for  the 
choice  was  usually  decided  by  the  incapacity  and  pliability  of  the  indi- 
vidual selected. — P. 

0  Bruns,  Afrika.  II. 

J  Salt's  Travels. 

c  Lacroze,  quoted  by  Bruns,  Afrika,  II.  p.  217. 
f  Bruns,  Afrika,  II.  217,  218. 


observe  the  mixed  nature  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try. We  shall  first  take  a  glance  of  the  Abyssinians,  or, 
as  they  call  themselves,  the  Agazians.  In  their  handsome 
forms,  their  long  hair,  and  their  features,  they  approach  to 
the  European  ;  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all  known 
races,  by  a  complexion  altogether  peculiar,  which  Mr. 
Bruce  compares  sometimes  to  pale  ink,  sometimes  to  an 
olive  brown,  and  which,  according  to  the  French  Institute 
of  Egypt,  seems  to  partake  of  a  bronze  colour.  The  por- 
traits of  the  Abyssinians,  given  by  Ludolf  and  Bruce,  be- 
tray, however,  some  traits  of  similarity  to  the  negroes. 
When  we  attend  to  their  language,  we  find  that  the  Gheez, 
which  is  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  and  in  which  the 
books  of  the  Abyssinians  are  written,  is  regarded  by  all  the 
learned  as  a  dialect  derived  from  the  Arabic.6  The  Ara- 
haric  language,  used  at  the  Abyssinian  court  since  the 
14th  century,  and  spoken  in  most  of  the  provinces,  has 
also  many  Arabic  roots,  but  carries  in  its  syntax  evidences 
of  a  peculiar  origin.  The  Gheez  language,  harder  than 
the  Arabic,  contains  five  consonants  which,  to  the  organs 
of  a  European,  are  unutterable.  The  Amharic  is  much 
softer,  but  has  not  that  variety  of  grammatical  forms  which 
characterizes  the  Asiatic  languages.11  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  Abyssinia,  first  peopled  by  an  indigenous 
and  primitive  race,  has  received,  more  especially  in  its 
northern  and  maritime  parts,  a  colony  of  Arabs,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  tribe  of  Cush,  whose  name  is,  in  the  prophetic 
books  of  Scripture,  applied  both  to  a  part  of  Arabia  and 
to  Ethiopia.1  This  Arabian  origin  of  a  part  of  the  Abys- 
sinians explains  the  reason  why  several  of  the  Byzantine 
authors  have  placed  the  country  of  the  Abascni  in  Arabia 
Felix. 

The  intimate  relations  which  Abyssinia  has  maintained 
with  the  nations  of  Asia  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  de- 
scent from  the  Kushite  Arabs.  The  indigenous  history 
of  the  Abyssinians,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  us,  goes 
no  farther  back  than  the  famous  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  tra- 
velled to  Judea  to  admire  the  magnificence  of  Solomon. 
The  son  whom  she  bore  to  the  king  of  the  Jews  had  the 
two  names  of  David  and  Menihelec.  His  descendants  con- 
tinued to  reign  till  the  year  960  of  the  Christian  era.  Un- 
der the  two  brothers,  Abraha  and  Azbaha,  in  the  year  330, 
the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Abyssinia.  In 
522,  king  Caleb,  called  also  Elesbaan,  in  alliance  with  the 
emperor  Justin,  fought  several  campaigns  in  Arabia  against 
the  Jews  and  the  Koreishites.  The  Zogaic  dynasty  reign- 
ed for  340  years.  The  most  celebrated  king  of  that  fami- 
ly, Lalibala,  caused  several  edifices  to  be  cut  in  the  rocks, 
and  among  others,  ten  churches,  of  which  a  traveller  of 
the  16th  century  has  given  representations  in  plates.  In 
1268,  the  grandees  of  Shoa  reinstated  a  branch  of  the  old 
Solomonic  dynasty  on  a  throne,  of  which,  twenty  years 
ago,k  it  continued  in  possession.  Among  the  princes  of 
this  dynasty,  Amda  Sion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 4th  ct  n- 
tury,  was  a  warlike  and  powerful  monarch.  Zara  Jacob 
sent  to  the  council  of  Florence  ambassadors,  who  declared 
for  the  eastern  church.  Under  the  unfortunate  David  1 1 1, 
began  the  connections  of  Abyssinia  with  Portugal.  His 

e  Adelung,  Mithridates,  I.  404. 
h  Ludolf,  Gramm.  Ainharica. 

■  Michaelis,  Spicileg.  Geogr.  Hebr.  Extcrm.  t.  I.  p-  14.1 — 1">7 
Eichhorn,  Proo-ramnia  do  Kuschoeis.  Arustadt,  1774.  Compare  Isanh 
cap.  18  and  20.  Ezekiel,  cap.  20.  v.  10.  cap.  30.  v.  X  v.  9.  Ne'ienuah 
cap.  3.  v.  8.    Joseph.  Antiq.  Judaic.  I.  G.  §  2.  &c.  &c. 
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son  Claudius,  or  Azenaf  Segued,  a  prince  of  the  highest 
endowments,  had  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the 
ferocious  Mahometans  who  devastated  his  empire,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  missionaries  who  laboured  to  subject  him 
to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  kept  up  the  alliance  with 
the  Portuguese,  who,  in  1542,  sent  him  an  auxiliary  body 
of  450  men,  under  the  command  of  Christopher  de  Gama. 
That  hero  died  gloriously  fighting  against  a  numerous  army 
of  Moors,  and  the  king  himself  lost  his  life  in  a  subsequent 
battle.  Under  the  reigns  of  his  successors  the  intrigues  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  continued  without  success  ;  and, 
when  at  last,  in  the  year  1 620,  the  learned  and  able  fa- 
ther Payz  succeeded  in  making  the  king  Socinios,  or  Sus- 
neus,  declare  publicly  for  the  church  of  Rome,  the  only 
result  was  a  train  of  the  bloodiest  civil  wars.  In  1632, 
king  Basilides,  or  Facilidas,  put  an  end  to  them,  by  ex- 
pelling the  catholics,  and  securing  the  exclusive  sway  to 
the  Abyssinian  church.  From  that  period  Abyssinia 
ceased  to  be  known  in  Europe.  But  in  1691,  king 
Yasoos  I.  sent  an  embassy  to  Batavia.  This  monarch, 
distinguished  for  his  virtues,  repaired  to  the  foot  of  the  fa- 
mous mount  Wechneh,  caused  all  the  princes  who  were 
immured  in  that  place  of  confinement  to  be  brought  before 
him,  consoled  them,  passed  some  weeks  in  their  society, 
and  left  them  so  delighted  with  his  kindness,  that  they  re- 
turned voluntarily  to  their  dreary  abode.  The  vices  of 
the  children  of  Yasoos  I.  favoured  for  a  moment  the  en- 
terprises of  a  usurper  who  filled  the  throne,  and  declared 
in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion.  Yasoos  II.  spent  his 
leisure  hours  in  studying  the  arts,  particularly  architecture. 
He  married  a  princess  from  one  of  the  Galla  tribes,  and  his 
successor,  by  this  marriage,  gave  occasion  to  civil  wars, 
by  conferring  some  of  the  government  appointments  on  the 
Gallas.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bruce's  visit,  the  reigning 
king,  called  Tecla  Haimanut,  succeeded  in  quieting  these 
troubles ;  but,  dethroned  by  a  rebel  prince,  he  left  his 
country  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  ras,  or  governor  of 
Tigre,  the  powerful  Wellata  Selasse,  whom  Mr.  Salt  visit- 
ed, supports  a  nominal  king  who  lives  at  Axum,  while 
Guxo,  a  Galla  chief,  has  set  up  another  nominal  sovereign 
on  the  throne  of  Gondar.a 

Separated  from  Europe  by  distrust  as  well  as  by  natural 
obstacles,  and  insulated  in  the  midst  of  Mahometan  and 
pagan  nations,  the  Abyssinians,  though  possessing  vigour 
and  talent,  languish  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  12th  century.  Their  Christianity,  mixed  with 
Jewish  practices,  admits  circumcision  in  both  sexes  as  a 
harmless  practice.  They  keep  both  the  Jewish  sabbath 
and  the  first  day  of  the  week.  During  the  great  discus- 
sions which  were  held  on  abstract  doctrines  respecting  the 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  church  of  Abyssinia  was  by  its 
geographical  position  drawn  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Mono- 
physites,  of  which  it  forms  a  leading  branch  along  with 
the  Copts  of  Egypt.b  Yet,  in  their  numerous  festivals, 
in  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  in  the  adoration 
almost  divine  which  they  pay  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  they 
come  near  to  the  Catholicism  of  the  Spaniards  and  Ita- 
lians."   They  make  use  of  incense  and  of  holy  water. 


•  Salt's  Travels. 

b  Tecla,  Abyss,  quoted  by  Thomas  a  Jesus,  de  Convers.  gent.  VII. 
1.  c.  13. 
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The  sacraments  which  they  acknowledge  are  baptism,  con- 
fession, and  the  eucharist.  They  take  the  last  in  both  kinds, 
and  believe  in  transubstantiation.  Their  Bible  contains  the 
same  books  as  that  of  the  catholics,  besides  an  additional 
one  called  the  book  of  Enoch,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  brought 
home  three  copies.d  In  the  metropolitan  church  of  Axum, 
a  holy  ark  is  preserved,  which  is  regarded  as  the  palladium 
of  the  empire.  The  Abuna,  who  is  the  head  of  the  clergy, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  exarchs,  is  nominated  by  the 
Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  is  always  a  foreigner. 
The  monks  of  the  two  orders  of  Saint  Eustathius  and  Saint 
Tecla  Haimanut,  make  themselves  useful  in  cultivating  the 
ground.6  The  marriage  of  priests  is  allowed  as  in  the 
Greek  church. 

If  this  religion  be,  as  the  Abyssinians  pretend,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  Christianity,  it  certainly  has  little 
influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  people.  Every  thing 
almost  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Turkey. 
The  Abyssinian  monarch,  an  absolute  despot,  sells  the 
provincial  governments  to  other  subordinate  despots/ 
Some  of  these  governors  have  contrived  to  render  their 
dignity  hereditary.5  The  Vizier  or  prime  minister  has  the 
title  of  Ras.  The  nobility  consists  of  descendants  of  the 
royal  family,  the  number  of  which  is  augmented  by  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  which,  though  condemned  by  the 
church,  is  kept  up  by  the  force  of  custom,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  climate.  Those  princes  who  have  pretensions 
to  the  succession  are  usually  kept  in  the  royal  prison. 
According  to  some  authors,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing 
as  the  right  of  property ;  yet  other  accounts  mention  a 
sort  of  magistrate  who  taxes  the  produce,  and  fixes  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  proprietor,  a  proce- 
dure which  seems  to  suppose  considerable  respect  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people. h  Justice  is  administered 
with  great  promptitude  ;  punishments  of  the  most  barba- 
rous kind  seem  to  be  frequent.  There  are  tribunals  of 
twelve  persons  with  a  presiding  judge,  which,  like  the  old 
Gothic  tribunals,  hold  their  court  in  the  open  air.  The 
king's  revenues  consist  of  supplies  of  grain,  fruit,  and  ho- 
ney, with  some  slender  payments  in  gold.  Every  three 
years  a  tenth  part  of  the  cattle  is  appropriated  by  the  go- 
vernment.' The  army,  which  is  paid  by  grants  of  land, 
amounts  to  40,000  men,  a  tenth  part  of  whom  are  cavalry. 
Some  carry  short  firelocks,  which  they  never  fire  without 
resting  them  on  a  support.  The  greater  part  are  armed 
with  lances  and  swords.  The  bravery  of  the  Abyssinians, 
not  being  directed  by  tactics,  has  usually  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  exposing  them  to  extensive  carnage.  When 
victorious  they  give  full  scope  to  their  ferocity,  mutilating 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  a  shocking  manner, 
and  exhibiting  publicly  the  most  indecent  trophies  of  their 
success.1'1 

This  single  feature  must  excite  in  our  readers  a  disgust 
sufficient  to  suppress  all  avidity  for  a  detailed  description 
of  the  manners  of  the  Abyssinians  ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
subjoin  such  brief  sketches  as  are  necessary.  They  live 
in  round  hovels  with  conical  roofs,  a  form  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  violent  rains.    A  light  cotton  dress,  some  pieces 


%  Petit-la-Croix,  ch.  21. 
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of  Persian  carpet,  and  a  few  articles  of  handsome  black 
pottery,  form  the  chief  objects  of  luxury.  The  children 
go  naked  till  the  age  of  fifteen.*  The  arts  and  mechani- 
cal professions  are  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  especially  of  the  Jews.b  To  these  last  be- 
long all  the  smiths,  masons,  and  thatchers  in  the  country. 

The  proud  indolence  of  the  Abyssinians  is  shown  in  their 
manner  of  eating.  The  great  lords  have  servants  at  table 
to  feed  them.  It  seems  certain,  after  much  discussion 
maintained  on  the  point,  that  the  Abyssinians  have  no  re- 
pugnance to  raw  flesh,  accompanied  with  a  gravy  of  fresh 
blood,  and  rather  consider  it  as  a  delicacy.0  Bruce  has 
perhaps  exaggerated  in  saying  that  they  cut  slices  from  the 
live  ox  for  immediate  use,  the  blood  of  the  animal  staining 
the  entrance,  and  his  bellowings  mingling  with  the  festive 
noise  of  the  company.*1  The  savage  gaiety  of  these  feasts  is 
animated  by  hydromel  in  which  opium  is  dissolved.  The 
two  sexes  indulge  publicly  in  freedoms  which  to  other 
nations  seem  licentious,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  gross 
debaucheries  of  which  they  have  been  accused.6 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  any  thing  in  the  manners  of  the 
more  savage  nations  that  live  in  this  country.  The  fero- 
city and  the  dirtiness  of  the  Gallas  surpass  every  idea  that 
can  be  formed.  They  live  entirely  on  raw  meat ;  they 
smear  their  faces  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal, 
and  hang  the  entrails  round  their  necks,  or  interweave  them 
with  their  hair.  The  incursions  of  these  nomade  and  pas- 
toral tribes  are  sudden  and  disastrous.  Every  living  thing 
is  put  to  the  sword ;  they  butcher  the  infant  in  the  mo- 
ther's womb  ;  and  the  youths,  after  being  mutilated,  are 
sold  by  them  into  slavery.  These  people  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  negroes  by  their  low  stature,  their  deep  brown 
complexions,  and  their  long  hair.  These  African  Tartars, 
who  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  countries  situated 
to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  now  occupy  five  or  six  great 
provinces  of  that  empire,  as  stated  in  the  topography.  They 
are  divided  into  many  tribes,  which,  according  to  some,  are 
arranged  into  three  national  communities.  Those  of  the 
south  are  little  known  ;  those  of  the  west  are  called  Ber- 
tuma-Galla  :  they  have  kings,  or  war-chiefs,  called  Loobo  ; 
those  of  the  east  are  called  Boren-Galla,  and  their  chiefs, 
Mooty.  Their  chiefs,  who,  according  to  Lobo,  only  enjoy 
a  temporary  authority,  give  audience  in  wretched  hovels. 
Their  guards  and  courtiers  begin  by  beating  with  blud- 
geons any  stranger  who  presents  himself;  then  introduce 
him  into  the  king's  presence,  and  compliment  him  as  an 
intrepid  fellow  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dismiss- 
ed/ The  Gallas  worship  trees,  stones,  the  moon,  and 
some  of  the  stars.  They  believe  in  magic,  and  in  a  future 
state.  The  rights  of  property,  marriage,  and  the  support 
of  aged  relations,  are  made  binding  by  their  laws.  War- 
riors are  allowed  to  expose  their  children.  In  their  distant 
expeditions  across  desert  countries,  they  live  on  pounded 
coffee. 

The  Abyssinians  consider  the  Gallas  as  originally  be- 
longing to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Their  name  seems  to 
figure  among  the  nations  which  were  vanquished  orsubjuga- 

»  PetitAvCroix,  ch.  11. 
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ted  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  the  inscription 
of  Adulis.  When,  along  with  these  circumstances,  we  take 
into  view  the  physical  features  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  negroes,  we  must  at  once  reject  the  hypothesis 
of  some  geographers,  who  would  represent  them  as  a  colony 
of  the  Galla  negroes  of  the  Pepper  Coast.  They  belong 
more  probably  to  the  nomade  tribes  of  southern  central 
Africa. 

The  other  pagan  and  savage  races  arc  not  quite  so  for- 
midable. In  the  north-west  parts,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Tacazze,  the  Shangal'a'1'  inhabit  the  wooded  heights 
which  are  called  Kolla  by  the  Abyssinians.  The  visages 
of  these  negroes  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  apes.  They 
spend  one  part  of  the  year  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and 
the  rest  in  caverns,  which  have  been  dug  in  the  soft  sand- 
stone rocks.  Some  of  these  tribes  live  on  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses,  others  on  lions  and  boars  ;  one  of  them  feeds 
on  locusts.  They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  armed  with 
poisoned  arrows.  The  Abyssinians  hunt  them  like  wild 
beasts.  These  tribes,  the  description  of  which  forms  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Mr.  Bruce's  account,11  were 
long  ago  designated  by  ancient  authors  under  the  name  of 
locust-eaters,  ostrich-eaters,  and  elephant-eaters.1  The 
nature  of  the  soil,  alternately  covered  with  water,  and  baked 
and  cracked  into  chinks  by  the  violent  heat,  excludes  every 
sort  of  culture. 

There  are  two  nations  called  Agows.  The  one  lives  in 
the  province  of  Lasta,  round  the  sources  of  the  Tacazze, 
the  other  possesses  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  of  Abyssinia.  Possessing  fertile  but  inaccessible 
countries,  courageous,  and  provided  with  good  cavalry, 
they  maintain  their  independence  both  against  the  Gallas 
and  Abyssinians.  The  Agows  of  the  Nile  furnish  Gondar 
with  beef,  butter,  and  honey.  Although  they  retain  some 
traces  of  the  progress  which  the  Christian  religion  former- 
ly made  among  them,  their  principal  worship  is  addressed 
to  the  spirit  whom  they  consider  as  presiding  over  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Every  year  they  sacrifice  a  cow  to  that 
spirit,  and  some  neighbouring  tribes,  among  whom  are  the 
Gafats,  join  in  the  sacrifice. 

The  Gafats  are  a  numerous  people,  who  speak  a  distinct 
language,  and  live  in  Damot.  Their  country  produces 
very  fine  cotton. 

The  Gurags,  a  set  of  expert  and  intrepid  robbers,  live 
in  the  hollows  of  rocks  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia. 
Bermudas  places  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Oggy,  contain- 
ed in  the  list  of  provinces  given  by  Petit-la-Croix.k 
"  This  country,"  says  that  author,  "  produces  musk,  am- 
ber, sandal-wood,  and  ebony,  and  is  visited  by  white  mer- 
chants." 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  the  Jews,  called  Fa- 
lasja,  or  "  the  exiled,"  present  the  most  extraordinary  his- 
torical curiosity.  That  nation  seems  to  have  formed  for 
centuries  a  state  more  or  less  independent  in  the  province 
of  Samen,  under  a  dynasty,  the  kings  of  which  always  bore 
the  name  of  Gideon,  and  the  queens  that  of  Judith.1 
That  family  being  now  extinct,  the  Falasja  submit  to  the 
king  of  Abyssinia.'"    They  exercise  the  vocations  of 

•  Bruce's  Travels,  III.  p.  21(i— 225.    Ludolf,  Histor.  jEthiop  I.  15. 
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weavers,  smiths,  and  carpenters.  At  Gondar  they  are 
considered  as  sorcerers,  who  during  the  night  assume  the 
form  of  hyaenas.  According  to  Ludolf,  they  had  syna- 
gogues and  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect  of 
Hebrew.1  Bruce  asserts  that  they  have  the  sacred  books 
only  in  the  Gheez  language  ;  that  they  have  lost  all  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew,  speak  a  jargon  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  know  nothing  of  the  Talmud,  the  Targum,  or 
the  Cabbala.  The  greater  part  of  the  Falasjas  live  on  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  among  the  Shillooks.  This  is  the  very 
country  that  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  exiles,  the 
Asmach  and  Sebridas.  Perhaps  a  company  of  Egyptian 
Jews  followed  the  steps  of  these  emigrants,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  have  been  mixed  together. 

Travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  agree  in  compre- 
hending all  the  African  coasts,  from  Egypt  to  the  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  under  the  general  name  of  Troglodytica, 
the  coast  of  Abex,  or  Habesh,  or  New  Arabia.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  adopting  this  division,  interest- 
ing^both  in  relation  to  history  and  to  physical  geography. 
We  have  found  that  neither  Nubia  nor  Abyssinia  have  any 
fixed  limits  :  and  an  Arabian  geographer  of  great  weight, 
Abulfeda,  makes  a  formal  distinction  between  Nubia  and 
the  maritime  parts. b 

The  ancients,  whom  we  must  often  take  for  our  guides, 
represent  the  chain  of  mountains  which  skirts  the  Arabian 
Gulf  as  very  rich  in  metals  and  precious  stones.  Aga- 
tharchides0  and  Diodorusd  make  mention  of  mines  of  gold 
which  were  worked.  These  were  contained  in  a  white 
rock,  probably  granitic.  Pliny  makes  these  riches  com- 
mon to  all  the  mountainous  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Gulf.6  The  Arabian  geopraphers  have  confirmed 
these  accounts,  as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  a  quarry 
of  emeralds.  But  the  excessive  heat  and  the  scarcity  of 
water  render  the  low  part  of  the  coast  almost  uninhabita- 
ble. Cisterns  must  be  every  where  used,  as  there  are  no 
springs.'  In  the  dry  season  the  elephants  dig  holes  with 
their  trunks  and  their  teeth  to  find  water.  The-  Etesian, 
or  north-east  winds,  bring  the  periodical  rains.s  The  small 
lakes  or  pools  which  abound  on  the  coast  are  then  filled 
with  rain  water.  Palms,  laurels,  olive  trees,  styraxes,  and 
other  aromatic  trees,  cover  the  islands  and  low  coasts.  In 
the  woods  are  found  the  elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  ant-eater, 
and  many  species  of  monkeys.  The  sea,  which  is  not  very 
deep,  is  green  like  a  meadow,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
algae  and  other  marine  plants  which  it  nourishes.  It  like- 
wise contains  much  coral. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  has,  in  all  ages,  kept 
the  inhabitants  in  a  uniform  state  of  savage  wretchedness. 
Divided  into  tribes,  and  subject  to  hereditary  chiefs,  they 
lived  formerly,  and  still  live,  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks 
of  goats,  and  by  fishing.  The  hollows  of  the  rocks  were 
and  still  are  their  ordinary  dwellings.  From  these  caverns, 
called  in  Greek  trogla  (rguy'kr),)  is  derived  the  general 
name  under  which  they  were  designated  by  the  ancients. 
That  kind  of  lodging  was  anciently  used  in  many  other 
countries  of  the  globe.  We  find  Troglodytes  at  the  foot  of 
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Caucasus  and  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Moesia,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Sicily.  This  last  mentioned  island  contains  an  example  of 
a  whole  city,  formed  by  excavation  in  the  interior  of  a 
mountain.1'  But  of  all  the  races  that  have  dwelt  in  ca- 
verns, those  of  the  Arabian  G  ulf  have  longest  preserved  the 
habits  and  the  name  of  Troglodytes. 

According  to  the  ancients,  these  people  are  of  Arabian 
origin.  Bruce  comprehends  them  under  the  general  name 
of  Agazi  or  Gheez,  which  means  shepherds.  They  speak 
the  Gheez  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic.  The 
uncouth  and  singular  -sounds  of  this  language  made  the 
ancients  say  that  the  Troglodytes  hissed  and  howled  in- 
stead of  speaking.  They  were  said  to  practise  circumci- 
sion on  both  sexes.  They  employed  a  barbarous  custom, 
which  is  used  at  this  day  among  the  Kora-Hottentots,  that 
of  a  partial  castration.1  In  ancient  times  they  observed 
none  of  the  laws  of  marriage  ;  the  wives  of  the  chiefs  of 
tribes  were  the  only  women  who  could  be  said  to  have  hus- 
bands.1' They  painted  their  whole  bodies  with  whiting,1 
and  hung  round  their  necks  shells,  which  they  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  protecting  them  from  sorcery.  Some 
of  these  tribes  killed  none  of  their  domestic  animals,  but  lived 
on  their  milk,  as  the  Hazorta  still  do  ;  others  ate  serpents 
and  locusts,  a  food  still  relished  by  various  tribes  of  the 
Shangallas  ;  finally,  there  were  among  them  some  who 
devoured  the  flesh  and  bones  of  animals  mashedtogether, 
and  cooked  in  the  skin.  They  manufactured  a  vinous  li- 
quor from  certain  wild  fruits.  The  most  wretched  among 
them  repaired  in  flocks,  like  cattle,  to  the  lakes  or  pools, 
to  allay  their  thirst.  This  picture  of  the  ancient  Troglo- 
dytes is  in  a  great  measure  applicable  to  the  present  inha- 
bitants of  these  coasts. 

Mr.  Belzoni,  who,  in  his  excursion  to  the  Red  Sea, 
came  near  the  countries  now  under  consideration,  met 
with  a  fisherman,  who  was  probably  a  fair  specimen  of 
that  department  of  the  population."1  He  lived  in  a  tent 
only  five  feet  wide,  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son-in-law. 
He  had  no  boat,  but  went  to  sea  on  the  trunk  of  a  doomt 
tree,"  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  horizontal  piece  of 
wood  at  each  end,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round ;  a 
small  hole  for  a  mast ;  and  a  shawl  for  a  sail,  managed  by 
means  of  a  cord.  On  this  apparatus  two  fishermen 
mount  as  on  horseback,  carrying  a  long  spear,  which 
they  dart  at  the  fish  when  they  see  them.  The  weather 
requires  to  be  very  favourable  when  they  go  to  sea,  this 
being  impracticable  during  the  east,  and  dangerous  in  west, 
winds. 

We  shall  begin  the  topography  of  the  coast  with  the  pro- 
montory Ras-el-enf,  or  the  Moris  Smaragdus  of  the  an- 
cients. Mr.  Bruce  places  opposite  to  this  Cape  an  "  Isle 
of  Emeralds,"  where  he  found  fine  green  crystals  of  fluor 
spar.  But  the  famous  emerald  mine,  which  was  worked 
by  the  Egyptians,  was  on  the  continent.  The  Arabian  geo- 
graphers place  it  in  a  more  southerly  latitude  than  Assou- 
an or  Syene.  They  say  that  the  mountain  is  shaped  like 
a  bridge,  and  that  the  emeralds  are  found  sometimes  in 
sand,  sometimes  in  a  blackish  gangue.0  Some  moderns 
have  given  vague  confirmations  of  the  existence  of  this 

'  "  lis  se  privaient  d'un  tcsticule,  coutume  barbare  qui  se  retrouve 
aujourd'hui  chez  les  Kora-Hottentots." 

k  "  Anciennemenl  los  femmes  etaient  on  commun,  a  l'exception  de 
celles  des  chefs  de  tribus." 
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mine.a  We  believe  it  to  be  the  same  which  was  visited  by 
Belzoni.  Pliny  extols  its  precious  stones  for  their  hard- 
ness,1' and  they  arc  in  great  request  in  the  east,  under  the 
name  of  "  emeralds  of  the  Said."0 

Zemorget  Island,  which  is  farther  from  the  continent 
than  the  Isle  of  Emeralds,  passes  for  the  Topaz  Island 
of  the  ancients.d  It  is  a  barren  rock,  and  was  inhabited 
only  by  serpents,  when  chance  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
quarry  of  precious  stones,  which  the  ancients  called  to- 
pazes, and  the  working  of  them  was  undertaken  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt. 

The  coast  makes  a  great  concave  sweep,  called,  by  an- 
cient and  modern  navigators,  Foul  Bay.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  gulf  is  the  port  of  the  Abyssinians.6  The  Arabian 
geographers  give  the  coast  next  south  of  this  port,  the 
name  of  Baza,  Beja,  or  Bodsha.  According  to  them  it  is 
a  kingdom  separated  from  Nubia  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  emeralds/  We  have  very  discor- 
dant accounts,  both  of  the  orthography  of  the  name  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  country.  The  name  of  Baza  is 
found  in  that  of  the  promontory  called  Bazium  by  the  an- 
cients, and  now  Ras-el-Comol.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  who  are  called  Bugiha  by  Leo  Africanus,  Boga- 
itess  in  the  inscription  at  Axum,  and  Bedjah  by  the  general- 
ity of  the  Arabians,  lead  a  nomade  and  savage  life.  They 
derive  abundant  aliment  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their 
camels,  cattle,  and  sheep  ;  every  father  exercises  a  patri- 
archal rule  in  his  family,  and  they  have  no  other  govern- 
ment. Full  of  loyalty  to  one  another,  and  hospitable  to 
strangers,  they  continually  rob  the  neighbouring  agricul- 
turists, and  the  trading  caravans.  Their  cattle  have  horns 
of  enormous  size,  and  their  sheep  are  spotted.  The  men 
are  all  subjected  to  the  barbarous  and  indecent  mutilation 
already  mentioned  of  the  Troglodytes  and  the  Kora-Hot- 
tentots.*1  There  are  some  tribes  among  them  in  which 
the  front  teeth  are  extracted  ;  and  there  is  a  society"of  wo- 
men who  manufacture  arms,  and  lead  the  lives  of  Amazons.' 
The  custom  of  hanging  up  a  garment  on  the  end  of  a  pike 
as  a  signal  of  peace,  and  for  commanding  silence,  is  com- 
mon to  them  with  the  Hazorta,  a  tribe  on  the  coast  of 
Abyssinia."5  Bruce  asserts  that  they  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Gheez,  or  Abyssinian  language.  But  the  Arabian  his- 
torian of  Nubia  makes  them  belong  to  the  race  of  Berbers, 
or  Barabras.  A  learned  orientalist,  M.  Quatremere,  has 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Bugihas  or 
Bejahs,  with  the  Blemmyes  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Balne- 
moois  of  the  Coptic  writers.  The  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients appear  to  us  to  apply  more  naturally  to  the  Abab- 
deh.  The  other  hypothesis  is  formally  contradicted  by 
a  passage  of  Strabo.  "  The  Megabari,"  says  that  geogra- 
pher, "  and  the  Blemmyes,  live  below  Meroe,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  nearest  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  neighbours  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  subject  to  the  Ethiopians,  but  on  the  sea 
shore  live  the  Troglodytes."1    From  this  passage  we  must 

*  Maillet,  Descript.  de  l'Egypte,  p.  307.  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  I.  210. 
Lucas,  &c.  &c. 

"  Plin.  XXXVII.  16. 

•  Otter,  Voyage,  &c.  I.  208.  Wansleben,  in  Paulus,  Collect,  des 
Voyages,  &c.  I.  33. 

i  D'Anville,  Descr.  du  Golfe  Arab.  p.  233.    Gosselin,  Recherches 
but  la  Geographic  des  Anciens,  II.  196. 
e  "  Port  des  Abyssins." 

'  Abulfeda,  loc.  cit.    Edrisi,  Africa,  p.  78 — 80. 

*  Bougieita?. —  Valentin. 

h  "  Tous  les  hommes  sont  monorchides." 

•  Abdallah,  Histoire  de  la  Nubie,  d'apres  Makrizi,  trad,  par  M.  E. 
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consider  the  Megabaris  as  chiefly  represented  by  the  Ma- 
korrah  of  the  historian  Abdallah,  the  Blemmyes  by  the 
Ababdeh,  and  the  Troglodytes  by  the  Bejahs. 

The  port  of  Aidab,  called  Gidid  by  the  Portuguese,  long 
seived  as  a  point  of  communication  between  Africa  and 
Arabia.  It  was  a  great  place  of  embarkation  for  Maho- 
metan pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca.  The  Samoom  wind  ren- 
ders this  place  scarcely  habitable. 

Suakem,  called  Szawaken,"1  by  M.  Seetzen,in  the  latitude 
of  Dongola  in  Nubia,  is  now  the  most  frequented  port. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  some  redoubts,  and  is  mostly 
built  on  an  island.  It  possesses  mosques  and  even  schools, 
and  has  a  garrison  appointed  by  the  Sherif  of  Mecca. 
The  adjoining  coast  has  no  river,  and  is  badly  supplied 
with  fresh  water;  it  contains  calcareous  rock,  pollers 
clay,  and  red  ochre,  but  no  metals.  Here  some  dourra,  to- 
bacco, water-melons,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated 
Among  its  trees  we  find  the  sycamore,  which,  as  well  as 
the  Persea,D  the  ancients  mention  as  growing  in  Troglody- 
tica.  The  forests  consist  of  ebony  trees,  gum-trees  or 
acacias,  and  many  varieties  of  palms.  There  is  a  large 
tree  which  produces  a  fruit  resembling  grapes.  Here  are 
found  the  giraffe  and  numerous  herds  of  elephants.  The 
sea  yields  pearls  and  black  coral.  Besides  all  these  pro- 
ductions, the  town  exports  slaves  and  gold  rings  brought 
from  Soodan.0  The  inhabitants  of  Suakem,  and  those  of 
Hallinga-Taka,  the  adjoining  tribe  of  the  Bishareens,  and 
that  of  Hadindoa,  speak  a  peculiar  language. p 

The  promontory  of  Ras-Ageeg,  or  Ahehas,  seems  to  be 
the  termination  of  the  Bejah,  or  Bodja,  or  Baza  country. 
After  this  promontory  comes  a  desert  coast  lined  with  islets 
and  rocks.  It  was  here  that  the  Ptolemies  procured  th~ 
elephants  which  they  required  for  their  armies.  Here 
Lord  Valentia  found  a  large  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Port  Mornington.  The  first  considerable  island 
met  with  is  called  Dahalac,  the  largest  indeed  belonging 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  being  more  than  sixty  miles'1  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  level  on  the  side  towards  the  continent, 
but  rises  eastward,  and  has  a  rocky  precipitous  coast  to- 
wards the  sea.r  It  contains  goats  with  long  silky  hair, 
and  furnishes  a  sort  of  gum-lac,  the  produce  of  a  particu- 
lar shrub.9  The  pearls  formerly  got  here  had  a  yellowish 
water,  and  were  of  little  value.'  To  this  island  vessels 
repair  for  fresh  water,"  which,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Bruce's  account,  is  very  bad,  being  kept  in  370  dirty  cis- 
terns. 

In  the  gulf  formed  between  this  island  and  the  coast  is 
found  Masuah,  or  Matzua,  an  arid  rock,  with  a  bad  fortress 
and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  here  that  travellers  land 
who  go  to  Abyssinia  by  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
the  town  of  Arkeeko  commands  an  anchorage,  which  is 
exposed  to  the  north-east  winds.  It  contains  400  houses, 
some  of  which  are  built  of  clay,  and  others  of  plaited 
grass.1 

k  Compare  Quatremere,  ibid.  p.  139,  and  Salt's  Travels- 
1  Geographia,  lib.  XVII.  in  principio. 
m  Sz  in  the  Polish  language,  is  pronounced  like  our  sh. 
n  Strabo,  loc.  cit. 

0  Seetzen,  information  received  from  a  native.  Zach's  correspond- 
ence, July,  1809. 

p  Mithridate,  t.  III.  p.  120,  from  a  manuscript  note  of  M.  Seetzen. 

1  More  than  20  marine  leagues,  i.  e.  69.2  Eng.  miles. 

*  Alvarez,  c.  19.  c.  20.  D'Anville,  Descript.  du  Golfe  Arab.  p.  266- 

*  Vincent  Leblanc,  p.  I.  ch.  9.    Coronelli,  Isol.  p.  110. 
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This  low,  sandy,  and  burning  coast,  called  Samhar,  is 
the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  different  nomade  tribes,  as 
the  Shihos,  who  are  very  black  in  complexion,  and  the  Ha- 
zortas,  who  are  small  and  copper-coloured.  These  peo- 
ple, like  the  ancient  Troglodytes,  inhabit  holes  in  the  rocks, 
or  hovels  made  of  rushes  and  sea- weed.  Leading  a  pas- 
toral life,  they  change  their  dwelling  according  as  the  rains 
give  rise  to  a  little  verdure  on  the  burnt  soil ;  for,  when  the 
rainy  season  ends  in  the  plains,  it  begins  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  Turks,  who  have  been  masters  of  this  coast  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  gave  the  government  of  it  to  an  Arab 
Sheik  of  the  Bellowe  tribe,  who  has  the  title  of  Naib. 
But,  according  to  recent  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Abyssinia  and  of  Tigre,  has  resumed  his  ancient 
influence  over  this  part  of  the  Abyssinian  empire. a  The 
last  traveller,  Mr.  Salt,  found  the  Naib  independent  of  the 
Turks,  and  acknowledging  the  power  of  the  Ras  of  Tigre. 

The  government  of  the  coast,  called  in  ancient  accounts 

m  Bruns,  Afrika,  II.  195.  Lett  di  S.  Ignacio  di  Loyola,  &c.  Rome, 
1790,  p.  21. 


the  territory  of  the  Bahar-Nagash,  that  is,  "  the  king  of  the 
Sea,"  formerly  extended  from  Saukem  to  the  south  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Dobarva,  or  Barva,  its  anci- 
ent capital,  was,  in  Bruce's  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  Naib  of 
Massua.  This  town,  situated  on  the  Mareb,  is  considered 
as  the  key  of  Abyssinia  towards  the  sea.  During  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Portuguese  influence  it  was  a  place  of  great 
trade,b  but  it  was  not  visited  by  Mr.  Salt. 

To  the  south  of  Samhar,  the  coast  takes  the  name  of  Dan- 
kali,  or,  as  Niebuhr  calls  it,  Denakil,0  a  sandy  country 
from  which  salt  is  obtained,  and  the  chief  port  of  which  is 
Bayloor.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Taltals,  and,  though 
Mahometans,  are  in  alliance  with  Abyssinia. 

The  country  round  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is,  in  the 
best  modern  maps,  called  Adeil ;  but  we  know  not  whe- 
ther it  belongs  to  Abyssinia,  or,  as  the  name  seems  to  in- 
dicate, to  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  Bruce  mentions  some 
magnificent  ruins  at  Assab,  the  chief  port  of  this  province, 
but  gives  a  very  obscure  account  of  them. 

b  Alvarez,  c.  18.  20.  23.  123. 

■  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  l'Arabie,  tab.  XX. 
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PART  I. 


General  features  of  these  Countries. 

From  the  Egyptian  Delta  and  the  pyramids,  we  have 
ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  we  enjoyed  the  assistance  of 
history  and  of  the  journals  of  European  travellers.  Before 
attempting  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  centre  of  northern 
Africa,  we  shall  complete  our  view  of  its  more  accessible 
parts,  turning  our  attention  in  the  first  place  to  mount  At- 
las, and  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

A  straight  line  passing  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to 
Cape  Blanco,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  will  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  region  now  to  be  described. 
Here  physical  geography  presents  us  with  two  leading  and 
characteristic  phenomena,  the  greatest  desert  in  the  known 
world,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  mountain  chains. 
These  two  features  belong  to  two  distinct  regions.  We 
shall  first  trace  that  of  Mount  Atlas,  to  which  the  common 
practice  of  Arabian  and  European  geographers  has  given 
the  name  of  Barbary,  or  more  properly  Berbery,  from 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  most  ancient  indigenous  race  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Mount  Atlas  has  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  celebrity, 
being  represented  by  Homer  and  Herodotus  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  heaven.  According  to  Virgil,  "  Atlas  is  a  hero 
metamorphosed  into  a  rock.  His  robust  limbs  are  con- 
verted into  pillars ;  he  bears  on  his  shoulders  the  entire 
heavens,  with  all  their  orbs,  without  feeling  oppression  from 
their  weight.  His  head,  crowned  with  a  forest  of  pines,  is 
continually  girt  with  clouds,  or  beaten  by  winds  and  storms. 
A  mantle  of  snow  covers  his  shoulders,  and  rapid  torrents 
flow  down  his  venerable  beard."  But  this  famous  moun- 
tain is  at  present  obscurely  known  to  Europeans,  and  we 
wait  for  some  fortunate  traveller  to  give  us  a  satisfactory 
and  complete  description  of  it.  M.  Desfontaines,  who 
with  the  eyes  of  a  learned  botanist  surveyed  a  great  part  of 
this  system  of  mountains,  considers  it  as  divided  into  two 
leading  chains.  The  southern  one,  adjoining  the  desert, 
is  called  the  Great  Atlas,  the  other  lying  towards  the  Me- 
diterranean is  called  the  little  chain.  Both  run  east  and 
west,  and  are  connected  together  by  several  intermediate 
mountains  running  north  and  south,  and  containing  be- 
tween them  both  valleys  and  table  lands.  This  description, 
though  general  and  rather  vague,  is  the  clearest  that  we 
possess.  It  is  easily  reconciled  with  the  account  given  by 
Shaw,  who  describes  Atlas  as  a  series  consisting  of  many 
ranges  of  hills  successively  increasing  in  elevation,  and  ter- 

*  Shaw's  Travels  and  Observations,  p.  5. 

«"  Abulfeda.  See  Busching,  Magasin  G6ogr.  t.  IV.  p.  418.  Hart- 
mann,  Edrisi  Geogr.  p.  143,  144. 

«  Host's  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  73.  (German  translation.)  Chenier, 
Histoiro  de  Maroc. 

<•  11,000  Fr.  feet,  or  11,750  Eng.  feet  nearly.— P 


ruinating  in  steep  and  inaccessible  peaks. a  But  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  the  great  and  little  Atlas  of  Ptolemy, 
the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at  Cape  Felneh,  and  the 
other  at  Cape  Cantin,  differ  from  the  chains  of  the  French 
traveller,  being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  from  the 
main  system,  to  form  promontories  on  the  sea  coast. 
Another  question  is,  whether  the  principal  chain  is  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  east  of  the  lesser  Syrtis  ? 
or  do  the  mountains  of  Tripoli,  or  Fezzan,  and  of  Barca, 
form  separate  systems  1  The  Arabian  geographers  seem 
inclined  to  the  former  opinion,b  and  no  person  is  prepared 
to  contradict  them.  They  tell  us  that  "  Mount  Daran  ex- 
tends eastward  from  Sus  in  Morocco,  joins  the  mountains 
of  Tripoli,  and  then  is  lost  in  a  plain."  These  expressions 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  Atlas  is  completely 
terminated  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  from  whence  it 
is  probable  that  a  low  lying  territory  extends  a  great  way 
into  the  interior. 

The  great  height  of  Mount  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  per- 
petual snows  which  cover  its  summits  in  the  east  part  of 
Morocco,  under  the  latitude  of  32°. 0  According  to  Hum- 
boldt's principles,  these  summits  must  be  1 2,000  feetd  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Leo  Africanus,  who  travelled  there  in 
the  month  of  October,  narrowly  escaped  being  buried  by 
an  avalanche  of  snow.  In  the  state  of  Algiers,  the  snow 
disappears  on  the  tops  of  Jurjura  and  of  Felizia  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  covers  them  again  before  the  end  of 
September.6  The  Wanashisre,  situated  in  35°  55',  and  form- 
ing an  intermediate  chain  between  the  maritime  one  and 
that  of  the  interior,  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  year/  Even  to  the  east,  where  the 
elevation  appears  to  diminish,  the  Gariano  or  Garean 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  are  covered  with  snow 
for  three  months. 

The  ingredients  of  the  rocks  have  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated.  In  the  parts  belonging  to  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Morocco,  which  were  visited  by  M.  Desfontaines,  the 
chain  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  of  limestone,5  and  this  gentle- 
man adds  that  he  found  in  the  mountains  large  heaps  of 
shells  and  marine  bodies,  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea  ;  a  phenomenon  noticed  by  all  modem  travellers'' 
and  which  also  struck  the  less  observant  minds  of  the  an- 
cients.1 Some  of  the  elegant  marbles  of  Numidia,  ex- 
hausted by  Roman  luxury,  were  of  a  uniform  yellow,  others 
were  spotted  with  various  colours.1*    The  Carthaginians 

e  Relation  du  royaume  d'Alger,  (Altona,  17P8.)  t.  I.  p.  152. 
'  Ibidem,  249.  s  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  3. 

h  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  470.    Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbaric,  II.  p.  279. 
'  Strabo's  Geography,  XVII.  at  the  end. 

k  Pliny  and  Isidorus."  Compared  in  the  notes  of  Justus  Lipsius  im 
Seneca's  Epistles. 
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employed  them  previously  to  the  Romans,  for  constructing 
pavements  in  mosaic.  But  the  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  other 
mines,  worked  in  Morocco  and  Algiers,  show  the  existence 
of  schistous  or  granitic  rocks.  M.  Pioret  informs  us,  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bona,  a  maritime  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Algiers,  the  rocks  are  of  quartz  mixed  with  mica,a  and 
Shaw  mentions  that  a  sort  of  sandstone  is  employed  for 
building  in  Algiers.b  The  hills  which  terminate  the  Atlas 
in  the  desert  of  Barca,  are  calcareous  masses  surmounted 
by  a  crest  of  basalt.  Such  at  least  is  the  case  with  the 
mountain  of  Harutch,  observed  by  Hornemann.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  that  side  of  the  Atlas  which  looks  toward  the 
Ocean,  that  is,  the  southern  side,  raises  its  arid  and  dark 
masses  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  a  sea  of  sand,  while 
the  more  gentle  northern  declivity  is  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful forests  and  verdant  pastures.0 

But  was  the  chain  of  mountains  now  described  really 
the  Atlas  of  the  ancients  1  This  is  denied  by  a  learned 
German,  who  reasons  in  the  following  manner. 

"  In  the  earliest  periods  of  history  the  Phenicians  ven- 
tured to  pass  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  they  founded  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  Spain,  and 
Lixus  and  several  other  cities  in  Mauritania.  From  these 
settlements  they  navigated  northward  to  the  Cassiterides, 
where  they  procured  tin,  and  to  the  coast  of  Prussia,  where 
they  found  amber.  In  the  south  they  proceeded  beyond 
Madeira  to  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd. — They  frequented, 
more  especially,  the  archipelago  of  the  Canaries.  Here 
they  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
the  height  of  which,  in  itself  very  great,  appears  still  greater 
by  shooting  up  immediately  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
The  colonies  which  they  sent  to  Greece,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Cadmus,  settled  in 
Baeotia,  brought  to  these  countries  some  information  re- 
specting that  mountain  which  towered  above  the  region  of 
the  clouds,  and  the  Happy  Islands4  over  which  it  presides, 
embellished  with  oranges,  called  in  their  phraseology, 
golden  apples.  This  tradition,  propagated  over  Greece 
by  the  verses  of  the  poets,  was  handed  down  to  the  era  of 
Homer.  His  Atlas  has  its  foundation  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  its  lofty  pillars  reach  from  earth  to  heaven.6 
The  Elysian  Fieldsf  are  described  as  an  enchanting 
country,  situated  somewhere  in  the  west.  Hesiod  speaks 
of  Atlas  in  a  similar  style,  describing  that  personage  as  the 
near  neighbour5  of  the  Hesperian  nymphs. h  1  He  calls 
the  Elysian  Fields  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  places 
them  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  earth. k  Later  poets 
added  new  embellishments  to  the  fables  of  Atlas  and  the 
Hesperides,  their  golden  apples,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Blessed,  the  destined  habitation  of  the  righteous  after 
death.  They  ha?e  also  connected  the  expeditions  of  Me- 
licertes,  the  Tyrian  god  of  commerce,  and  those  of  the 
Grecian  Hercules.  It  was  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
that  the  Greeks  began  to  rival  the  Carthaginians  and 
Phenicians  in  navigation.  They  visited  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  their  voyages 
in  that  ocean  were  greatly  extended.     It  is  doubtful 

*  Poiret,  II.  p.  277. 
b  Shaw,  p.  152. 
»  Pliny,  V.  cap.  1. 

d  "  Isles  Fortunees,"  Insulae  Fortunatas. 
'■  Odyssey,  Book  I.  verse  52. 

'  Odyssey,  Book  IV.  v.  563.  The  word  is  of  Phenician  origin,  and 
signifies  the  abode  of  joy — (Note  by  M.  Ideler.) 

e  Tlpo-iraf),  ante,  e  regione,  before,  opposite.  This  might  apply  to  the 
western  chain  of  Atlas,  fronting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Canaries,  or  to  the 


whether  or  not  they  ever  saw  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  for  they  thought  it  necessary  to  search 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  the  Atlas  which  their  poets 
and  their  traditions  had  represented  to  them  as  a  very  lofty 
mountain  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  earth. 
It  is  thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  geographers, 
have  altered  its  position.  But  since  there  is  not  found  in 
the  north-west  of  Africa  any  mountain  of  remarkable 
height" — (this  is  a  mistake) — "  much  difficulty  arose  in 
recognizing  the  true  position  of  Atlas.  Sometimes  search 
was  made  for  it  on  the  coast,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  sometimes  near  the  Mediterranean  sea,  some- 
times farther  to  the  south.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
when  the  Romans  carried  their  arms  into  the  interior  of 
Mauritania  and  Numidia,  the  habit  sprung  up  of  giving 
the  name  of  Atlas  to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  north 
of  Africa,  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pliny 
and  Solinus  perceived  that  the  descriptions  of  Atlas  given 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  did  not  apply  to  this  chain 
of  mountains.  They,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to 
find  in  the  unknown  part  of  central  Africa  a  locality  for 
this  Peak,  of  which,  while  they  copied  poetical  traditions, 
they  drew  so  agreeable  a  picture.  But  the  Atlas  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  can  only  be  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  while  the 
Atlas  of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  geographers  must  be 
found  in  the  north  of  Africa."1 

This  reasoning  we  cannot  consider  as  well  founded. 
The  passages  referred  to  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Herodo- 
tus, are  extremely  vague.  The  Atlas  of  Herodotus  might 
be  a  promontory  of  the  southern  chain,  rising  from  the 
plains  of  the  desert,  such  as  Mount  Saluban  in  Bildulgerid 
appears  to  be.  It  agrees  with  the  distances  assigned  by 
this  historian.  It  is  besides  possible,  that  all  these  contra- 
dictions may  owe  their  origin  to  that  optical  illusion  by 
which  a  chain  of  mountains  seen  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  peak.  "  When  at 
sea,"  says  Humboldt,  "  I  have  often  mistaken  long  chains 
for  isolated  mountains."  This  explanation  might  be  still 
further  simplified,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  name  of 
Atlas  belonged  originally  to  a  promontory  remarkable  for- 
ks form  and  its  peculiar  isolated  situation,  such  as  many  of 
those  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  A  curious  passage  in 
Maximus  Tyrius  seems  to  countenance  this  hypothesis  ; 
"  The  Hesperian  Ethiopians,"  says  he,m  "  worship  Mount 
Atlas,  who  is  both  their  temple  and  their  idol.  This  Atlas 
is  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  concave  and  open 
towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Half  way 
from  the  mountain  a  great  valley  extends,  which  is  remark- 
ably fertile,  and  adorned  with  richly  laden  fruit  trees. 
The  eye  plunges  into  this  valley  as  into  a  deep  well,  but  the 
precipice  is  too  steep  for  any  person  to  venture  to  descend, 
and  the  descent  is  prohibited  by  feelings  of  religious  awe. 
The  most  wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining  plains,  but  stop- 
ping short  before  Mount  Atlas,  and  standing  up  like  a  wall, 
without  penetrating  into  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  though 

Peak  of  Teneriffe  rising  in  full  view  of  the  rich  fields  of  that  island, 
(the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.) — P. 

h  Theogonia,  v.  517.  1  Hesperides. 

k  Opera  et  Dies,  1.  I.  v.  1G6. 

1  Ideler,  in  M.  de  Humboldt's  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  I.  p.  141,  &C. 
trad,  de  M.  Eyri6s.  Compare  Bory  Saint-Vincent,  Essai  sur  les  UeB 
Fortun6es,  p.  427. 

">  Max.  Tyr.  Dissertat.  XXXVIII.  p.  457,  458.  edit.  Oxon.  e  theatro 
Sheldon.. 
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not  restrained  by  any  earthly  barrier.  Nothing  but  the  air 
and  the  sacred  grove  prevent  the  water  from  reaching  the 
mountain.  Such  is  the  temple  and  the  god  of  the  Libyans ; 
such  the  object  of  their  worship  and  the  witness  of  their 
oaths."  In  the  physical  delineations  contained  in  this  ac- 
count we  perceive  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  coast 
between  Cape  Tefelneh  and  Cape  Geer,  which  resembles 
an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series  of  detached  rocks. a 
In  the  moral  description,  we  find  traces  of  fetichism  ;  rocks 
remarkable  for  their  shape  being  still  worshipped  by  some 
negro  tribes. 

Leaving  these  dubious  questions  to  the  sagacity  of  authors 
who  make  them  a  subject  of  express  research,  we  shall  now 
give  a  view  of  the  actual  physical  geography  of  the  region 
of  Mount  Atlas. 

The  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa  was  celebrated  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  The  latter  extols  its  figs,b  olives,0  corn/ 
and  valuable  woods.6  He  observes  that  the  wines  had  a 
certain  sharpness,  which  was  corrected  by  adding  to  them 
a  little  lime/ and  that  the  vineyards  had  a  northern  and 
western  exposure^  Strabo  says  that  the  vine  trunks  were 
sometimes  so  thick  that  two  men  could  scarcely  clasp  them 
round,  and  that  the  clusters  were  a  cubit  in  length.11  A 
horrible  government,  and  a  total  absence  of  civilization, 
have  not  succeeded  in  annihilating  these  bounties  of  nature. 
Barbary  and  Morocco  still  export  large  quantities  of  grain. 
The  olive  tree  is  superior  here  to  that  of  Provence,1  and 
the  Moors,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  to  Bacchus  which 
marks  their  religion,  cultivate  seven  varieties  of  the  vine. 
The  soil  of  the  plains  in  many  places  resembles  that  of  the 
rest  of  Africa,  being  light  and  sandy,  and  containing  nu- 
merous rocks  :  but  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  those 
of  the  small  streams  which  descend  from  it  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  covered  with  a  fertile,  and  well  watered  soil. 
Hence,  the  most  common  native  plants  flourish  on  the 
shores,  or  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the  moveable  sands, 
while  the  rarest  species  grow  in  the  marshes  and  the  fo- 
rests. The  arid  shores  are  covered  with  numerous  saline 
and  succulent  plants,  such  as  the  Salsola  and  Salicornia, 
the  Pancratium  maritimum,  and  the  Scilla  maritima,  with 
different  species  of  tough  long-rooted  grasses,  such  as  the 
Lygeum  spartum,  the  Panicum  numidianum,  the  Saccharum 
cylindricum,  and  the  Jlgrostis  pungens,  mixed  here  and  there 
with  the  Heliotropium  and  Soldanella}  The  dry  and  stony 
table-lands  which  lie  between  the  valleys  of  the  interior, 
greatly  resemble  the  downs  (landes)  of  Spain.  They 
abound  in  scattered  groves  of  cork  trees,  and  evergreen 
oaks,  under  whose  shadow  sage,  lavender,  and  other  aro- 
matic plants,  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  rise  to  an  extra- 
ordinary height.  The  tall-stemmed  genista,  the  different 
species  ofcistus,  mignonette,  sumac,  heath,  aloe,  agave,  and 
many  species  of  euphorbia  and  cactus,  adorn  the  windings 
and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  where,  braving  the  heat  and 
drought,  they  furnish  a  shade  and  a  wholesome  food  for 
the  goats. 

The  forests  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in 
the  northern  parts  of  these  countries  are,  according  to 

*  Dalzel,  Instruction  sur  les  cotes  d'Afrique,  Trad.  Manuscrite, 
avec  Notes,  par  M.  Mallard  Dubece. 
b  Pliny,  lib.  XV.  cap.  18. 
«  Idem,  lib.  XVII.  cap.  12 
i  Idem,  lib.  XVIII.  cap.  7. 
<=  Idem,  lib.  XIII.  cap.  15—19. 
f  Idem,  lib.  XIV.  cap.  9. 

t  Idem,  lib.  XVII.  cap.  2.  h  Strabo,  lib.  XVII.  p.  568. 

>■  Poiret,  Voyage,  II.  p.  SI. 


M.  Desfontaines,  composed  of  different  species  of  oaks,  as 
the  Quercus  ilex,  coccifera,  and  ballota,  the  acorn3  of  which 
form  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mastic  tree, 
the  Pistacia  Atlantica,  the  Thuya  articulata,  and  the  Rhus 
pentaphyllum,  are  frequently  found  here.  The  large  cy- 
press, like  a  verdant  pyramid,  stretches  its  branches  towards 
heaven  ;  the  wild  olive  yields  excellent  fruit  without  cul- 
ture. The  Arbutus  unedo  bears  a  red  fruit  resembling 
strawberries.  The  arborescent  heath1  diffuses  widely  its 
delightful  perfumes.  All  the  valleys  that  have  a  moderate 
elevation  form  in  April  and  May  so  many  Elysiums.  The 
shade,  the  coolness,  the  bright  verdure,. the  diversity  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  mixture  of  agreeable  odours,  combine  to 
charm  the  senses  of  the  botanist,  who,  amidst  such  scenes, 
might  forget  his  native  country,  were  he  not  shocked  and 
alarmed  by  the  barbarity  of  the  inhabitants.1"  On  the  coasts 
and  in  the  plains,  the  orange-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  lupin, 
the  virgin's  bower,  and  the  narcissus,  are,  in  the  month  of 
January,  covered  with  flowers  and  young  leaves.  But  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  parched  and 
cracked  soil  is  only  covered  with  the  yellow  remains  of 
dead  and  withering  plants.  The  cork  tree  darkens  the 
forest  with  the  gloom  of  its  scorched  bark.  Yet  at  this 
season/  the  rose-bay0  displays  its  bright  flowers  on  the 
banks  of  all  the  torrents  and  rivers,  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  down  to  the  deepest  valleys. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  the 
Holcus  sorghum,  and  the  Holcus  saccharatus  ;  rice  in  the 
lands  capable  of  being  inundated,  tobacco,  dates,  olives, 
oranges,  figs,  almonds,  vines,  apricots,  pistachio  nuts,  ju- 
jubes, melons,  pumpkins,  saffron,  the  white  mulberry,  the 
Indigofera  glauca,  and  the  sugar-cane.  The  gardens 
yield  almost  all  the  culinary  vegetables  known  in  Europe. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  preserve  their  grain 
for  several  years,  by  burying  it  in  large  holes  in  dry  situa- 
tions. Wheat  is  sown  in  autumn,  and  gathered  in  April 
or  May.  Maize  and  the  sorghum  are  sown  in  spring,  and 
harvested  in  summer. p  Oats  grow  spontaneously.*1  Some 
of  the  fruits,  such  as  the  fig/  are  inferior  in  quality  to  those 
of  Europe  ;  but  the  acorns  of  the  oak  taste  like  our  ches- 
nuts.3 

The  animal  kingdom  comprehends  most  of  the  species 
known  in  the  rest  of  Africa ;  we  must  except  from  these 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  giraffe,  the  zebra, 
and  several  of  the  monkeys. 

Nature  has  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  of  Za- 
hara  with  the  means  of  crossing  the  immense  deserts  of 
western  Africa  in  a  few  days.  Mounted  on  the  heiree,  or 
camel  of  the  desert,  which  resembles  the  dromedary,  and 
is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  greater  elegance  of  figure, 
the  Arab,  after  tying  up  his  loins,  his  breast,  and  his  ears, 
to  protect  himself  from  the  blasts  of  a  dangerous  wind,  tra- 
verses with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  that  burning  desert,  the 
fiery  atmosphere  of  which  deeply  affects  respiration,  and  is 
almost  sufficient  to  suffocate  any  unwary  traveller.  The 
motions  of  this  animal  are  so  harsh  and  violent,  that  no  per- 
son could  bear  them  without  all  the  patience,  the  abstinence, 

k  Desfontaines,  Flora  Atlantica ;  Poiret,  Voyage  do  Barbarie,  passim. 

1  Erica  Arborea. 
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and  toilsome  habits  of  the  Arabs.  The  most  indifferent 
variety  of  these  camels  is  called  talayee,  a  term  denoting 
that  the  animal  cannot  accomplish  more  than  three  ordi- 
nary days'  journey  in  a  day.  The  most  abundant  variety 
called  sebayee  can  make  out  seven.  There  is  a  kind  which 
accomplishes  nine,  and  is  called  tasayee,  but  these  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  bring  enormous  prices.  The  Arab 
in  his  figurative  phraseology  thus  describes  the  swiftness 
of  the  camel  of  the  desert — "  When  you  meet  a  heiree,  and 
say  to  the  rider  salem  alik,  (peace  be  with  you,)  he  is  out 
of  sight  before  he  can  return  the  alik  salem,  for  he  flies 
like  the  wind."  Mr.  Jackson  relates  facts  on  this  subject 
which  are  almost  incredible.  A  heiree  arrived  at  Moga- 
dore,  in  seven  days  from  the  Senegal,  having  traversed  14 
degrees  of  latitude,  and,  including  the  windings  of  the  road, 
had  travelled  1000,  or  1100  English  miles,  making  about 
1 50  in  a  day.  A  Moor  of  Mogadore  mounted  his  heiree 
in  the  morning,  went  to  Morocco,  which  is  100  English 
miles  distant,  and  returned  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
with  a  parcel  of  oranges  for  which  one  of  his  women  had 
longed.  Mr.  Jackson  allows  that  these  facts  put  the  faith 
of  the  reader  to  a  severe  test ;  but  three  older  travellers 
give  similar  accounts.  It  is  at  the  same  time  added,  that 
camels  of  this  quality  are  but  few.a  Geography  might 
receive  some  interesting  accessions,  if  Europeans,  well 
armed,  and  in  sufficient  number,  could  procure  these  fleet 
creatures,  and  learn  to  ride  them,  in  order  to  explore  the 
deserts  of  northern  Africa.  Asses  are  also  used,  and  are 
of  two  sorts,  the  one  strong  and  large,  the  other  very  small. 
Morocco  produces  fine  horses  of  the  Arabian  breed.  In 
the  whole  of  Barbary  the  cattle  are  small  and  lean  ;  the 
cows  give  little  milk,  and  that  of  an  unpleasant  taste. — 
Goats  and  sheep  are  plenty.  Pigs  being  held  in  abhor- 
rence among  Mahometans,  are  only  found  in  the  houses  of 
Europeans.  Cats,  dogs,  and  European  poultry,  are  com- 
mon.   The  Arabs  breed  a  great  many  bees.b 

The  panther  has  in  all  periods  been  a  famous  animal, 
but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  he  has  been 
described  with  precision.0  The  ounce  and  leopard  of 
Buffbn  seem  to  be  the  panther  at  different  ages ;  .yet  it 
would  be  rash  to  expunge  them  at  once  from  the  list  of 
quadrupeds.  The  bubalis,  an  animal  of  the  antelope  kind, 
belongs  to  the  deserts  of  the  north  of  Africa.  It  lives  in  a 
gregarious  state,  and  flocks  of  them  come  to  the  pools  and 
canals  of  Egypt  to  assuage  their  thirst.  The  hieroglyphics 
in  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  contain  several  figures  evi- 
dently representing  this  animal.  Among  the  other  animals 
of  the  same  genus  common  in  these  countries,  the  pasan 
is  the  most  frequent,  then  the  corinne,  which  differs  very 
little  from  the  kevel,  and  the  proper  gazelle. d  In  the  fo- 
rests and  deserts  are  found  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  Afri- 
can boar,  two  species  of  the  hysena,  the  ferret,  which  lives 
in  the  bushes,  and  some  apes,  among  which  are  the  monae 
and  the  magot/  According  to  a  conjecture  of  M.  Walck- 
enaer,  the  rats  seen  by  Windhus  the  traveller,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mequinez,  "  rats  as  large  as  rabbits,  and 
which  like  them  burrow  in  the  earth,"  were  the  arctomys 
gundi,  a  species  of  marmot.    It  has  been  disputed  whether 

1  Hcest's  Account  of  Morocco,  translated  from  Danish  into  German, 
p  28;).    Shaw's  Travels  in  Barhary,  p.  157.    Lempriere's  Travels. 
b  Nachrichten  und  Bemerkungen  uber  Algier,  &c.  t.  III. 
c  Cuvier,  Menagerie  du  Museum,  art.  Panthcre. 
J  Tdem,  ibid.  art.  Corinne. 
e  Simia  mono.,  varied  monkey. — P. 
'  S  inuus,  Barbary  ape. — P. 
*  Zimmcrmann,  Geographische  Goschichte,  &c. 


there  are  any  bears  in  Africa.  The  learned  Cuvier  doubts 
their  existence  in  such  southerly  latitudes,  but  Baldaeus,  a 
well-informed  writer,  says  that  he  saw  them  in  Ceylon.5 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  two  grave  authors,  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  assert  the  existence  of  the  bear  in  Africa,  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  the  lion  and  from  the  panther.  Dion, 
or  his  abridger  Xiphilin,  makes  a'similar  assertion.  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  and  Martial,  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effec-t.h 
Aristotle  does  not  expressly  exclude  the  bear  from  Africa.' 
On  these  accounts  we  ought  not  yet  to  reject  the  testimony 
of  modern  travellers,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  this 
animal  in  the  higher  parts  of  Mount  Atlas,  only  acknow- 
ledging that  it  cannot  be  very  common.k 

Ostrich  hunting  is  a  curious  amusement  of  this  country. 
Some  twenty  Arabs,  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  desert, 
which  are  as  transcendent  among  horses  as  the  heiree  is 
among  camels,  proceed  to  windward  in  quest  of  an  ostrich 
track,  and  when  they  have  found  one,  follow  it  in  a  body 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  keeping  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  from  one  another.  The  ostrich,  fatigued  with  run- 
ning against  the  wind,  which  beats  against  his  wings,  turns 
on  the  hunters  and  attempts  to  penetrate  their  line  ;  but 
they  surround  him,  and  fire  all  together  on  the  bird,  till  he 
falls.  Without  this  address  they  could  never  take  the  os- 
trich, which,  though  deprived  of  the  power  of  flying,  sur- 
passes in  running  the  swiftest  animals. 

The  south  wind  brings  along  with  it  clouds  of  locusts, 
which,  by  devastating  the  fields,  create  famines,  and  often 
cover  the  ground  so  completely,  as  to  make  a  traveller 
lose  his  way.1  The  wild  bee  fills  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
with  aromatic  honey,  and  with  wax,  which  are  gathered  by 
the  inhabitants  in  great  abundance.™ 

To  the  preceding  physical  delineation,  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Moroc- 
co, we  shall  subjoin  an  equally  general  view  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cultivated  plains  arc 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Moors.  Though  they  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  abounding  in  expressions  peculiar 
to  themselves,  their  physical  constitution,  their  complexion, 
which  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  their  counte- 
nance, which  is  more  full,  the  less  elevated  nose,  and  less 
expressive  physiognomy,  seem  to  show  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians  and 
Numideans,  with  the  Phenicians,  Romans  and  Arabians. 
Since  Sallust  asserts,  that  the  Numidians  and  Mauritanians 
had  sprung  from  an  Asiatic  colony,  composed  of  Medes, 
Armenians,  and  Persians,"  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  characteristic  idioms  of  the 
Moorish  language.0  The  accounts  given  by  European 
travellers  make  the  moral  character  of  this  nation  a  com- 
pound of  every  vice.  Avaricious  and  debauched,  blood- 
thirsty and  effeminate,  greedy  yet  idle,  revengeful  yet 
fawning,  they  do  not  redeem  these  vices  by  a  single  good 
quality  :  But  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  hatred  which 
the  Moors  have  vowed  against  their  Christian  persecutors, 
ever  since  they  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  has  excited  cor- 
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responding  feelings  among  our  travellers'?    The  Moors 
are  Mahometans,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  fanatical  sect 
called  Maleki.    They,  like  the  fanatics  of  many  other 
religions,  consider  their  piety  as  compensating  for  every 
moral  defect,  and  heresy  as  a  stain  which  can  scarcely  be 
rendered  more  tolerable  by  the  brightest  assemblage  of 
moral  virtues.   They  have  among  them  many  saints  ;  some 
distinguished  by  their  absolute  inaction,  others  by  a  turbu- 
lent and  mischievous  insanity.    These  last  have  been  seen 
to  knock  down  an  ass,  and  devour  the  flesh  still  reeking 
and  bloody."    Several  of  the  emperor's  horses  have  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  saintship  :  one,  in  particular,  when 
Commodore  Stewart  was  there,b  was  held  in  such  reve- 
rence by  the  monarch,  that  any  person  who  had  committed 
the  most  enormous  crime,  or  had  even  killed  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal,  was  perfectly  secure  as  soon  as  he  laid 
hold  of  the  sainted  animal.    Several  Christian  captives  had 
by  this  manoeuvre  saved  their  lives.    When  his  majesty 
intended  to  confer  a  signal  mark  of  favour,  he  and  his 
horse  drank  successively  from  the  same  bowl,  and  then 
caused  it  to  be  handed  to  the  distinguished  individual. 
These  people  are  addicted  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  a 
superstitious  belief  in  the  influence  of  evil  eyes.    An  empe- 
ror of  Morocco  kept  his  son  in  a  state  of  rigorous  confine- 
ment, to  preserve  him  from  that  fatal  influence.    One  part 
of  their  marriage  ceremonies  is  to  make  a  solemn  procession 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  be- 
trothed maid.    In  no  part  of  the  world  do  the  men  discover 
more  sensitive  jealousy,  both  before  and  after  wedlock.  In 
Morocco,  and  through  the  whole  interior,  the  Moors  are 
temperate  in  their  eating,  and  simple  in  their  dress  ;  but  in 
Tunis  and  Algiers  the  women  wear  elegant  dresses,  glitter- 
ing with  gold  and  diamonds.0    The  whiteness  of  their  skin 
is  only  discovered  by  their  bare  feet.  To  be  able  to  read  the 
Alcoran  is  in  the  eyes  of  most  Moors  the  summit  of  polite 
learning.    They  have  also  their  astrologers,  and  they  are 
fond  of  history  and  poetry.  Their  square  flat -roofed  houses 
are  sometimes  ornamented  in  the  interior  with  rich  carpets 
and  spouting  fountains.    Horse-exercises,  and  shooting- 
matches,  with  feats  of  rope-dancing,  form  their  favourite 
pastimes.    At  their  funerals,  a  long  train  of  women  paid 
for  crying  and  howling,  accompanies  the  dead  bodies  to 
their  tombs. 

The  nomade  Arabs,  who  brought  hither  the  Mahometan 
religion  from  Asia,  and  who  have  arrived  since  that  period, 
preserve  the  purity  of  their  race,  which  is  distinguished  by 
a  more  masculine  physiognomy,  more  lively  eyes,  and  almost 
olive  complexions.  Their  women,  destitute  of  personal 
attractions,  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  freedom.  There  would 
be  no  use,  indeed,  in  concealing  their  brown  and  haggard 
countenances,  which  operate  rather  as  antidotes  than  in- 
citements to  guilty  passions.  The  women  of  some  tribes 
ingrain  black  lines  and  figures  on  their  cheeks  and  bosoms. d 
The  tents  of  the  Arabs,  covered  with  a  coarse  stuff,  or 
with  palm  leaves,  have  preserved  the  form  of  an  inverted 
boat,  which,  according  to  Sallust,  was  that  of  the  mapalia 
of  the  Numidians.6  They  call  a  cabin  of  this  kind  shaima, 
and  a  group  of  them  forms  a  duar,  or  hamlet,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  ring,  with  the  Sheik's  house  in  the  centre, 
and  is  frequently  surrounded  with  a  thorn  hedge,  as  a  de- 
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fence  against  the  lions  which  roar  around  them.  Tht 
number  of  these  Arabs  in  the  empire  of  Morocco  alone  is 
sometimes  estimated  at  40,000.  The  Arabs  as  well  as  the 
Moors  send  caravans  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  In  Ana  both 
these  classes  of  people  are  comprehended  under  the  nam* 
of  Magrebi,  or  Mogrebbins,  a  term  which  signifies  "  people 
of  the  west." 

The  Berbers,  who  are  totally  distinct  from  the  Arabs 
and  the  Moors,  seem  to  be  the  indigenous  race  of  northern 
Africa.    They  probably  comprehend  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Gwtuli  to  the  west  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of  the  Li- 
byans to  the  east/    They  form  at  present  four  distinct 
nations.    1.  The  Amazirgh,  railed  by  the  Moors  Shilla, 
or  Shulla,  in  the  mountains  of  Morocco.    2.  The  Kabyls, 
in  the  mountains  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.    3.  The  Tibbos, 
in  the  desert  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt ;  and,  4.  The 
Tuariks  in  the  great  desert.    The  identity  of  the  language 
spoken  by  these  different  tribes,  which  is  perceived  by  a 
comparison  of  their  vocabularies,5  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  made  in  ethnographic  history.  This 
language  has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  show  any  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Barabras  of  Nubia,  or  of  the  Shillooks  of 
Abyssinia,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  farther  researches 
may  discover  a  connection.    The  Berber  language,  which 
the  Amazirgh  call  Tamazeght,  and  the  Kabyls,  Showia, 
seems  to  us  to  have  quite  an  original  character,  though 
approaching  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Phoenician.  The 
Berbers  have  a  complexion  of  mixed  red  and  black,  a  tall 
and  handsome  form,  and  a  spare  habit  of  body.h    In  re- 
ligious fanaticism  they  surpass  even  the  Moors.  When 
an  opportunity  is  presented  they  occasionally  gratify  their 
antipathies  by  shedding  the  blood  of  Jews  and  of  Christ- 
ians.   The  Shillahs,  however,  eat  the  flesh  of  the  wild 
boar,  and  drink  wine.    The  Maraboots,  who  are  honoured 
as  a  sort  of  saints,  exercise  in  many  of  the  Kabyl  villages 
a  despotic  authority.  These  hypocrites  distribute  amulets, 
and  affect  to  work  miracles.    Two  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  at  present  in  Morocco  are  Sidi  Hamet  and  Sidi  Alar- 
bi,  and  hardly  any  thing  is  done  in  that  empire  without 
consulting  them.    Though  they  are  considered  as  endued 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of  miracles,  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguished in  the  least  degree  by  personal  austerity  or  self- 
denial.    In  their  respective  districts  no  tribute  is  paid  but 
to  them.    With  their  revenues  and  the  valuable  offerings 
which  they  continually  receive,  they  support  an  armed 
force,  with  which  they  are  always  surrounded,  and  main- 
tain a  liberal  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines,  with- 
out incurring  the  slightest  abatement  from  the  sanctity  of 
their  character.    In  other  places,  especially  among  the 
Shillahs,  there  are  sheiks  who  rule  the  small  tribes  into 
which  the  nation  is  divided.    Those  who  live  in  the  high 
valleys  of  the  Atlas  are  almost  entirely  independent.  In 
Morocco  some  tribes  have  joined  together  under  princes 
or  hereditary  kings,  called  Jlmargar,  whose  patriarchal 
authority  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  punishment  of 
theft  and  murder.     They  manufacture  their  own  gun- 
powder.    Their  meals  consist  of  brown  bread,  olives,  and 
water.    The  poverty  and  dirtiness  of  their  dress  give  them 
a  most  savage  appearance.    Yet  the  Berbers  manifest,  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  fertile  fields,  a  laborious  disposition 
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tatio  de  lingua  Shillensi,  in  Dissertat.  ex  Occas.  Sylloees,  &C.  Am 
sterd.  1715.    Shaw's  Travels,  p.  52.   Ilornemann.   Marsilen.  Venture 

h  HoDst,  p.  141.    Lempriere.  Chenier,  Shaw,  &C 
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and  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  might  he  turned  to  good 
account.  They  furnish  the  indolent  Moors  with  corn, 
olives,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Their  villages,  some  of 
which  may,  for  size  and  population,  be  called  towns,  are 
fortified  with  watch-towers,  from  which  they  can  spy  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  On  the  slightest  signal  all  the 
men  are  in  arms.  They  handle  the  musket  with  much 
skill,  tossing  it  in  the  air,  catching  it  again,  and  discharg- 
ing it  with  astonishing  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Besides  these  genuine  African  nations,  the  northern  part 
of  this  continent  contains  some  foreign  colonists,  among 
whom  are  the  Turks,  the  masters  of  Algiers,  and  once  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,*  and  the  Jews,  who  are  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Barbary,  even  among  the  valleys  of  the  Kabyls. 

This  country,  though  one  of  the  most  salubrious,  and 
the  most  propitious  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race, 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  regular  government, 
exposed  to  calamitous  visitations,  and  particularly  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague.  Mr.  Jackson,  British  consul  at 
Mogadore,  has  drawn  a  horrible  picture  of  a  plague, 
which,  some  years  ago,  depopulated  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco. The  deaths  in  the  city  of  Morocco  amounted  to 
50,000,  those  at  Fez  to  65,000,  at  Mogadore  to  4500,  and 
at  Saffi  to  5000.  The  survivors  had  not  time  to  bury  the 
dead  with  any  regularity.  The  bodies  were  thrown  into 
large  trenches,  which,  when  nearly  full,  were  covered  over 
with  earth.    The  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  vigorous, 

1  The  governments  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  profess  to  ac- 
Knowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  to  obey  its  firmans,  but 
their  obedience  is  in  a  great  measure  nominal.   The  army  and  all  the 


were  first  attacked ;  then  the  women  and  children ;  and 
last  of  all,  the  lean,  the  exhausted,  the  valetudinary,  and 
the  aged.  When  the  scourge  disappeared,  a  total  revo- 
lution was  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  and 
situation  of  individuals.  Some  who  had  previously  been 
mere  labourers  now  found  themselves  in  possession  of  large 
capitals,  and  purchased  horses  which  they  scarcely  knew 
how  to  ride.  Provisions  were  sold  in  great  abundance 
and  extremely  cheap.  Flocks,  with  their  shepherds,  wan- 
dered in  the  pastures  without  owners.  Great  temptations 
were  thus  presented  to  the  Arab,  the  Berber,  and  the  Moor, 
all  equally  prone  to  theft.  But  they  were  restrained  by  an 
apprehension  for  their  lives  :  for  the  plague,  (elkhere,)  is 
believed  by  them  to  be  a  divine  judgment  in  punishment  of 
their  crimes.  It  was,  therefore,  imperiously  necessary  to 
avoid  being  caught  by  the  avenging  angel  in  the  very  act, 
and  rather  to  regulate  their  conduct  so  as  to  prepare 
themselves  for  paradise.  The  price  of  labour  was  soon  out 
of  all  bounds  ;  and  as  the  number  of  persons  capable  of 
working  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
rich  who  were  able  to  pay  them,  the  latter  found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  performing  little  domestic  offi- 
ces with  their  own  hands.  They  ground  corn  and  baked 
bread,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  golden  age  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  this  recommencement  of  the  organization  of 
society.  Many  large  estates  which  remained  without  own- 
ers were  seized  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert."5 

officers  of  government  in  Algiers  are  Turks,  and  the  sovereign  is  elective 
by  the  soldiers.    In  Tunis  and  Tripoli  the  sovereignty  is  hereditary. — P. 
b  Jackson's  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco.   London,  1809. 
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THE  BARBARY  STATES,  AND  THE  GREAT  DESERT  OF  ZAHARA. 


PART  II. 


Detailed  Descriptions. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  have  delineated  the  physical 
geography  and  ethnography  of  the  whole  Atlantic  region. 
We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  different  states  or  king- 
doms of  Barbary,  and  the  cities  and  towns  included  in 
these  political  divisions.  We  shall  first  turn  our  attention 
to  the  small  states  scattered  over  the  desert  which  bounds 
Egypt  on  the  west.  Then  passing  the  Syrtes,  we  shall 
follow  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  giving  an  account  of  the 
States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  and  con- 
clude with  a  description  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Zahara. 

The  country  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  comes  in  our  way 
on  leaving  Egypt.  Some  call  Barca  a  desert,  and  the  inte- 
rior certainly  merits  that  name ;  others  call  it  a  kingdom,  an 
appellation  founded  on  the  existence  of  this  country  as  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Cyrenaica,  governed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  coast  of  Barca,  once  famed  for  its 
triple  harvests,a  is  now  very  ill  cultivated  ;  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  desert  allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or  se- 
curity to  their  labours.  The  sovereignty  of  it  is  divided  be- 
tween two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Dcrne,  a  town 
surrounded  with  gardens,  and  watered  by  refreshing  rivu- 
lets :  his  subjects  may  amount  to  30,000  tents  or  families. 
The  other  lives  at  Bengazi,b  a  town  of  10,000  houses,0 
with  a  tolerable  harbour,  on  a  coast  abounding  with  fish, 
and  in  a  fertile  territory,  from  which  wool  is  exported. 
The  Bey  of  Tripoli  appoints  these  two  governors,  whose 
obedience  to  his  authority  is  often  ambiguous. d  Among  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  Cyrcne,  the  limpid  spring  still  flows 
from  which  the  city  bad  its  name.  A  tribe  of  A  rabs 
pitches  its  tents  amidst  its  sadly  mutilated  statues,  and  fall- 
ing colonades.  Tolometa,  or  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  the 
port  of  Barca,  preserves  its  ancient  walls,  a  temple,  and 
some  inscriptions.  This  coast  seems  to  hold  out  an  invi- 
tation to  European  colonies  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  property 
of  no  government  or  people.  A  colony  established  here 
would  rediscover  those  beautiful  places  which  the  ancients 
surnamed  the  Hills  of  the  Graces,  and  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides.  Such,  however,  is  the  latent  rivalry  of  the 
civilized  world,  in  matters  connected  with  power  and  va- 
nity, and  the  phantoms  attached  to  the  ideas  of  national 
greatness,  and  even  national  existence,  that  the  most  be- 
neficent efforts  of  any  people  are  liable  to  be  resisted  by  the 
jealousy  of  another  of  equal  pretensions. 

The  travels  of  the  intrepid  Hornemann  have  procured 

•  See  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  and  our  volume  on  the  History  of  Geo- 
graphy, (vol.  I.  p.  61.  17G,  of  the  original/ 
b  Bingasi. 

«  So  stated  in  the  original ;  but  it  can  only  refer  to  a  former  period, 
when  it  was  a  largo  and  beautiful  city.  Its  present  population  is  stated 
at  only  5000. — P. 

VOL.  II.— NOS.  63  &  64  H 


for  us  a  little  information  respecting  the  countries  situated 
to  the  south  of  Barca.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  west 
from  the  Natron  Lakes  as  we  leave  Egypt,  and  taking 
successively  the  names  of  Mokarrah  and  Guerdoba,  ex- 
tends to  the  oasis  of  Audjelah.  These  mountains  are  cal- 
careous, naked,  and  precipitous.  At  their  feet  we  pass 
over  a  flat  marshy  country,  from  one  to  six  miles  broad, 
and  abounding  in  springs.  Following  these  mountains 
westward,  we  first  arrive  at  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  which  forms 
a  small  independent  state.  The  inhabitants  speak  the  Tib 
bo  dialect  of  the  Berber  language.  This  is  the  country  of 
Ammon  of  the  ancients.  The  ruins  of  Ummibida  seem  to 
belong  to  a  fortified  caravansera,  connected  with  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  contain  some  hieroglyphics  in 
relief.  Their  materials  consist  of  a  limestone  brought  from 
the  adjoining  mountains,  containing  petrified  shells  and  ma- 
rine animals.  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  temple  situated  in  the 
fort  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  forest  near  the  fountain 
of  the  sun.e  The  arable  territory  of  the  oasis  of  Siwah  is 
about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The  chief  planta- 
tions consist  of  date  trees ;  there  are  also  pomegranates, 
fig  trees,  olives,  apricots,  and  bananas.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  a  reddish  grained  rice  is  cultivated  here,  being 
a  different  variety  from  that  which  is  grown  in  the  Egyptian 
Delta.  It  also  produces  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wheat  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Abundance  of  water, 
both  fresh  and  salt,  is  found.  The  fresh  water  springs  are 
mostly  warm,  and  are  accused  of  giving  rise  to  dangerous 
fevers,  when  used  by  strangers/  The  population  of  Si- 
wah is  capable  of  furnishing  about  1500  armed  men.  This 
country  is  the  Santariah  of  Abulfeda,  and  the  Sant-TJyah 
of  Edrisi.  According  to  Ebn-Ayas,  an  Arabian  au- 
thor, the  zebra  is  met  with  in  the  adjoining  deserts.5 

From  Siwah  to  Audjelah  the  mountains  rise  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  midst  of  the  plain.  The  naked  rock  is  not 
covered  with  a  particle  of  soil,  or  even  with  sand.  A  sandy 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  presents  on  its  sur- 
face an  immense  horizontal  calcareous  bed,  which  con- 
tains no  traces  of  petrifaction,  while  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, also  calcareous,  are  full  of  the  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals and  shells.  These  are  also  met  with  here  in  large 
isolated  heaps. 

The  oasis  of  Audjelah,  the  Augila  of  Herodotus,  con- 
tains three  towns  or  villages,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  hey, 
who  is  dependent  on  the  bey  of  Tripoli.    The  town  of 


J  Lemaire,  consul  Francais,  Voyage  dans  les  Montagues  de  Dcrn« 
dans  lc  dcuxieme  Voyage  de  Paul  Lucas,  II.  p.  110,  &c. 
c  Diodorus,  edit.  Wessel,  p.  589. 
'  Voyage  de  Browne,  t.  I.  p.  34.  de  la  trad.  Francaisc. 
s  Langlcs,  Momoiro  sur  les  Oasis. 
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Audjelah  is  only  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains  only  I 
narrow  and  dirty  streets  of  mean  houses  built  of  limestone. 
The  public  buildings  have  a  most  wretched  aspect.  At 
Audjelah  is  the  termination  of  the  long  chain  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  desert  of  Barca  on  the  south,  and  sepa- 
rates it  from  that  of  Libya,  running  west  in  a  direction  to- 
wards Fezzan.  A  little  beyond  this  we  find  another  chain 
called  Marai,  of  the  extent  and  direction  of  which  we  know 
but  little,  only  that  it  appears  to  send  off  ramifications  to  the 
north.  Then  we  find  the  singular  mountainous  desert 
called  Haroodjeh,a  which  is  probably  the  MonsJltcr  of  Pliny. 
It  commences  at,  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  Audjelah, 
reaches  to  the  mountains  by  which  Fezzan  is  bounded, 
and  is  prolonged  to  the  north  of  Fezzan  ;  but  the  branches 
which  it  forms  in  this  direction,  and  those  also  to  the  south, 
are  less  known.  Haroodjeh  presents  a  mass  of  broken 
mountains  mostly  bare  and  sterile,  composed  of  black  ba- 
salt. Their  appearance  is  volcanic  and  exceedingly  wild. 
In  several  places  the  ranges  of  basalt  alternate  with  others 
of  limestone.  The  low  calcareous  hills  bounding  the 
plains  are  composed  of  petrifactions,  which  consist  mostly 
of  the  heads  of  fishes. 

It  is  probably  in  Haroodjeh  that  the  solution  will  one  day 
be  found  of  the  enigma  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  respect- 
ing a  town,  which  they  call  Raz  Sem,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  turned  into  stone.  Shaw  and  Bruce  did  not 
penetrate  so  far  as  to  procure  information  deserving  of  re- 
liance. The  tradition  has  the  appearance  of  concealing 
under  it  a  curious  fact,  the  existence  of  mummies  in  some 
Necropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead,  like  those  of  Egypt. 

From  Haroodjeh  we  enter  Fezzan.  Major  Rennel  and 
the  learned  Larcher  consider  Fezzan  as  the  ancient  coun- 
try of  the  Garamantes  ;  a  point  still,  however,  very  doubt- 
ful, as  we  have  shown  in  our  History  of  Geography.b 

Fezzan  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Tripoli  on  the  north, 
by  the  desert  of  Barca  on  the  east,  and  by  the  great  desert 
of  Zahara  on  the  west  and  south.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  cultivated  country,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  255 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  200  miles  from  east  to  west ; 
but  the  mountainous  region  of  Haroodjeh  is  comprehended 
in  its  territory.  According  to  Hornemann,  this  small  state 
contains  100  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Moorzook0  is  the 
capital.  Sakna,  Wadan,  and  German,  are  the  names  of 
others,  the  last  of  which  resembles  the  ancient  Gamma. 
There  is  also  Zooilah,d  which  according  to  old  travellers, 
contained  magnificent  ruins,  but  none  such  were  seen  by 
Hornemann.  During  the  south  wind  the  heat  here  is 
scarcely  supportable  even  to  the  inhabitants,  who  then 
sprinkle  their  rooms  over  with  water,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  breathe.  The  winter  is  not  so  mild  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, owing  to  a  cold  and  piercing  north  wind,  which 
completely  chilled  the  inhabitants  while  Hornemann  was 
there,  and  obliged  this  traveller  himself,  though  inured  to 
a  cold  climate,  to  draw  near  a  fire.6  Rains  here  are 
infrequent  and  scanty.  Hurricanes  sometimes  blow  from 
the  north,  darkening  the  atmosphere  with  clouds  of  dust 
and  sand. 

In  the  whole  country  there  is  no  river  or  stream  worthy 
of  notice.    The  soil  is  a  deep  sand  covering  calcareous 

a  Harutsch. — Hornemann. 
Book  X. 

c  Mourzouk,  Mourzuk.  d  Zawila  or  Zuila 

e  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  vol.  I. 
t  Bruns,  Afrika,  V.  p.  315. 


rocks  or  earth,  and  sometimes  beds  of  clay.  There  are 
numerous  springs,  which  supply  water  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture.  The  whole  of  Fezzan,  indeed,  abounds  in 
water,  at  a  moderate  depth  under  ground,  derived,  no 
doubt  from  the  rains  which  fall  on  hills  more  or  less  distant, 
perhaps  on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  though  absorbed 
by  the  sand,  find  their  level  among  the  loose  strata,  across 
a  broad  extent  of  desert,  till  they  become  accessible  in 
Fezzan,  and  impart  to  this  country  its  characteristic  fertility. 
Dates  are  the  natural  produce  and  the  staple  commodity 
of  Fezzan.  Figs,  pomegranates,  and  lemons,  also  succeed. 
A  great  quantity  of  maize  and  barley  is  cultivated  ;  but 
the  inhabitants  do  not  raise  corn  sufficient  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  receive  a  great  part  of  what  they  use 
from  the  Arabs.  Some  ascribe  this  to  their  indolence  ;  but 
remarks  of  that  kind  are  often  gratuitous  conclusions, 
arising  from  a  deficient  comprehension  of  the  principles  of 
wealth  and  commerce.  If  the  inhabitants  are  indolent,  how 
do  they  contrive  to  procure  an  equivalent  to  give  to  these 
Arabs  for  their  wheat  1  The  latter  may  feed  them  because 
they  are  rich,  but  not  simply  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
work.  Such  facts,  if  they  authorize  any  inference  on  the 
subject,  would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  the  industry 
of  the  people  was  such  as  to  produce  a  population  greater 
than  the  food  produced  in  the  country  is  able  to  maintain, 
or  that  a  produce  of  a  more  delicate  kind  was  given  by 
them  to  the  importing  Arabs,  in  exchange  for  an  article 
which  goes  farther  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment.  Fezzan 
abounds  in  pulse  and  culinary  vegetables.  The  most  com- 
mon domestic  animal  is  the  goat.  Sheep  are  reared  in  the 
southern  parts.  The  ass  is  their  beast  of  burden  and 
draught.  Camels  are  extremely  scarce  and  high  priced. 
All  these  animals  are  fed  on  dates  or  date-stones.  In  the 
province  of  Mendrah,  natron  floats  \\\  large  masses  on  the 
surfaces  of  several  lakes,  over  which  a  dense  fog  is  fre- 
quently seen  to  hover. 

The  Fezzanese  send  caravans  to  Tripoli,  Tombuctoo, 
and  Bornoo.  They  trade  in  gold  dust  and  black  slaves. 
They  are  acquainted  with  the  cowrie  shell,  or  cypraa  mo- 
neta,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  their  commercial  re- 
lations extend  to  the  coast  of  Guinea/  From  October  to 
February,  Moorzook  is  the  great  mart  and  rendezvous  of 
the  different  caravans  which  come  from  Cairo,  Bengazi, 
Tripoli,  Gadames,  Tooat,s  and  Soodan. 

According  to  some,  the  sultan  of  this  country  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  ;h  according  to  others,  he  only 
sends  him  a  present.1  According  to  Hornemann  his  reve- 
nues arise  from  his  landed  estates ;  others  mention  three  or 
four  moderate  taxes.  The  population  of  Fezzan  is  esti- 
mated by  Hornemann  at  60,000  or  70,000  souls.  The 
variety  of  their  complexion  shows  that  they  are  a  mixed 
people.  The  indigenous  race  is  of  ordinary  stature,  of 
little  vigour,  with  brown  complexions,  vblack  short  hair, 
a  form  of  countenance  which  in  Europe  would  be  called 
regular,  and  a  nose  less  flattened  than  that  of  the  negro. 
The  women,  as  in  the  whole  of  Africa,  are  immoderately 
fond  of  dancing.  According  to  Hornemann,  all  the  inha- 
bitants are  Mahometans ;  according  to  others,  there  are 
also  some  pagans  among  them,  who  live  in  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  Mussulmans. k    The  Fezzanese  intoxi- 

%  Tuat  or  Twat,  an  oasis  in  the  Zahara,  Lat.  23°  N.  Long.  l°toG°E. 
h  Abderrhaman  Aga,  Tripolitan  Ambassador,  Account  given  to  Mr. 
Nicbuhr  in  the  New  German  Museum,  III.  p.  992. 
'  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  I. 
k  Nouv.  Mus.  Allem.  p.  993. 
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catc  themselves  with  the  juice  of  the  date-tree  ;  in  other 
respects  they  are  very  abstemious,  which  is  partly  the  re- 
sult of  necessity.  Hornemann  says,  that  a  person  who  can 
afford  to  eat  bread  and  meat  daily  is  esteemed  a  man  of 
wealth.  The  houses  of  Fezzan  are  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  made  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earth.  They 
are  extremely  low,  and  lighted  only  by  the  door.  In  this 
country  young-  persons  are  often  mutilated  and  transform- 
ed into  eunuchs. 

The  Tibbos,a  a  Berber  nation,  occupy  the  almost  de- 
sert countries  to  the  south-east  of  Fezzan,  and  from  these 
extend  eastward  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Harood- 
jeh,  and  the  desert  of  Audjelah,  as  far  as  the  vast  sandy 
desert  of  Levata,  by  which  Egypt  is  hemmed  in  on  the 
west.  This  desert  is  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Tibbos. 
The  space  on  the  south,  lying  between  the  Tibbos  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bomoo,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  wandering 
Arabs,  some  of  whose  tribes  live  in  caverns  or  grottos 
during  the  intense  heats.  Berdoa,  an  oasis  mentioned  by 
Leo,  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  capital  of  the  Boorgon 
Tibbos. 

The  state  of  Tripoli,  properly  so  called,  extends  on  the 
north  of  Fezzan  between  the  great  and  the  little  Syrtes ; 
that  is,  between  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  that  of  Gabes. 

Here  the  climate  is  extremely  unpleasant ;  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  the  coldness  of  the  night  being  equally  in- 
supportable. From  the  month  of  May  till  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber no  rain  falls.  Vegetation  is  more  abundant  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
dates,  oranges,  citrons,  figs,  almonds,  and  many  other 
fruits.  In  winter  there  is  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  pulse, 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  onions  :  in  summer  cucumbers  and 
melons.  Two  days'  journey  south  from  Tripoli  there  is 
on  Mount  Garean  a  great  plantation  of  saffron.  Lions 
and  panthers  are  rarely  seen  :  jackals  and  hedge-hogs  are 
numerous.  Much  inconvenience  is  created  by  serpents 
and  scorpions.b 

The  comparative  geography  of  the  towns  is  involved  in 
an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dissipate. 
There  were  three  conspicuous  towns  in  the  Syrtic  region  ; 
and  in  the  fifth  century  this  region  received  the  name  of 
Tripoli,  which  means  "the  country  of  the  three  cities;" 
but,  to  determine  what  these  towns  were,  and  what  mo- 
dern localities  correspond  to  them,  would  require  a  long 
and  not  very  amusing  discussion.  It  seems  to  be  certain, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  first  invasions  of  the  Arabians,  the 
city  of  Sabrata,  apparently  as  the  capital  of  the  province, 
had  in  common  language  received  the  name  of  Tripolis. 
It  is  still  called  Sabart,  and  "  Old  Tripoli."  Its  inhabi- 
tants took  refuge  in  the  place  now  called  New  Tripoli. 
This  city  may  have  been  called  Neapolis  by  the  Byzantine 
authors,  but  it  was  certainly  different  from  that  which 
Pliny  and  the  rest  of  the  ancients  designated  under  that 
name.  Was  it  identical  with  Ocea  1  This  has  been 
denied  without  decisive  evidence.  It  is  at  least  an  an- 
cient city,  for  it  has  a  triumphal  arch,  dedicated,  as  appears 
by  the  remains  of  the  inscription,  to  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, surnamed  the  philosopher,  and  to  his  imperial  col- 

*  Tibboos,  Tibbocs. 

b  Rothmann's  Letters  on  Tripoli,  in  Schlrotzer's  Political  Correspond- 
ence.   VoL  IX.  No.  VI.  (in  German.) 


league,  Lucius  Verus.c  After  being  taken  from  the  Arabs 
by  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Charles  V.  and  by  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  always  returned 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  but  industry  and  trade 
have  been  much  injured  by  these  revolutions.  Some 
stuffs  are  manufactured  here.  The  harbour  opens  in  a 
semicircular  form,  and  is  feebly  protected  by  old  fortifica- 
tions. 

To  the  east  of  the  capital  is  Lebida,  the  ancient  Leptia 
magna,  with  the  remains  of  a  temple,  a  triumphal  arch,  and 
an  aqueduct  ;d  also  Mesurate,  or  Mezrata,  the  residence 
of  a  Bey.  To  the  west  we  find  Arzori,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  fifth  century  to  give  its  name  to  the  pro- 
vince which  was  called  Jlrzugum  Regio  ;  and  the  island 
of  the  Lotophagi,  now  called  Zerbi.  The  small  towns  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  Syrtes,  obscure  in  modern,  as  they 
were  in  ancient  geography,  seem  to  disappear  as  rapidly 
as  the  shifting  sand  hills  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Garean  are  partly  com- 
posed of  grottos  cut  in  the  rocks.  The  tombs  are  some- 
times over  the  dwellings  of  the  living.6 

The  State  of  Tripoli,  possessing  an  extensive  territory, 
but  depopulated,  full  of  barren  districts,  and  a  prey  to  an- 
archy, is  the  weakest  of  the  Barbary  States.  The  heredi- 
tary prince,  or  pasha,  who  reigns  here,  does  not  annex  to 
his  name  the  title  of  Dey,  but  only  that  of  Bey.  He  is 
more  dependent  on  the  Sublime  Porte  than  the  princes  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers.  He  does  not  maintain  regular  troops, 
and  his  navy  consists  of  some  xebecs  and  armed  polacres. 
The  Danish  frigate  the  Naiad,  of  40  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  Sten-Bille,  was  perfidiously  inveigled  into  the 
harbour  of  Tripoli,  where  it  was  attacked  by  the  whole 
Tripolitan  navy.  The  frigate  drove  off  all  the  xebecs  and 
polacres,  and  made  the  pasha  tremble  in  his  palace,  so 
that  he  offered  more  moderate  conditions  than  he  usually 
exacts. 

Tripoli  exports  the  wool  of  Barca,  gold  dust,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  slaves  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
senna,  wax,  and  morocco  leather.  Caravans  regularly 
arrive  here  from  Fezzan,  Morocco,  and  Tombuctoo. 

To  the  west  of  Tripoli  is  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  the  an- 
cient Africa  Propria,  and  the  seat  of  the  Carthaginian 
power.  In  the  middle  age,  the  State  of  Tripoli  was  sub- 
ject to  Tunis,  of  which  Barbarossa  took  possession  in  1533. 
At  the  present  day,  the  Tunisians,  more  civilized  than  the 
Algerines,  are  their  inferiors  in  power,  and  have  some  dif- 
ficulty to  support  their  independence.  The  State  contains 
four  or  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  Moors,  who  are. 
the  agriculturists  and  merchants,  are  less  numerous  than 
the  nomade  Arabs.  The  Turkish  and  Mameluke  soldiery 
are  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  hanefi,  and  are 
now  deprived  of  all  influence.  The  princes,  who  are  he- 
reditary, are  descended  from  a  Greek  renegado,  and  a  Ge- 
noese female  slave,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  Moors. 
The  sovereign  is  called  Kamouda  Bey,  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary vigour  of  character,  and  has  now  reigned  nearly 
thirty  years,  without  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
shake  his  authority.  He  is  not  the  legitimate  heir,  yet 
lives  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  cousins,  who  ought  to 

0  Picturesque  Travels  in  Caramania,  &c.  from  tho  cabinet  of  Sir 
Robert  Ainslie.    London,  1800. 

<>  Sternberg's  Remarks  on  the  Trade  of  Tripoli,  (in  Swedish.) 
0  Rothmann,  Letters  on  Tripoli. 
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have  inherited  the  throne.  He  superintends  all  the  de- 
partments of  government,  and  extends  the  protection  of 
the  law  to  Christians  and  Jews.  The  regular  army  does 
not  amount  to  20,000  men,  and  the  navy  consists  of  a  few 
vessels  armed  for  cruising.  Addicted  to  agriculture,  and 
other  branches  of  industry,  the  Tunisians  are  less  given 
to  piracy  than  the  other  people  of  Barbary.  The  State 
revenues  may  amount  to  a  million  sterling.11 

The  heat  becomes  insupportable  in  July  and  August, 
when  the  south  wind  brings  the  heated  air  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.  Some  branches  of  the  Atlas  contain  ele- 
vated and  temperate  regions.  A  fertile  plain  lies  along 
the  river  Mejerda,  the  Bagradas  of  the  ancients.  Among 
its  minerals  are  found  alabaster,  crystal,  clay,  plumbago, 
iron,  and  lead.  The  cattle  are  small  and  delicate.  The 
horses  are  a  degenerate  breed.  The  sheep  of  Zahara, 
which  are  bred  here,  are  as  large  as  deer.  Here  are  lions, 
panthers,  hyaenas,  jackals,  and  other  ferocious  animals. 

The  southern  part  is  sandy,  rather  level,  barren,  and 
dried  up  by  the  solar  heat.  It  contains  a  large  shallow 
lake  called  Loodeah,b  0  which  is  the  Palus  Tritonis  of  the 
ancients.  The  country  along  the  sea  shore  is  rich  in 
olives,  and  contains  many  towns  and  populous  villages. 
But  the  western  part  is  full  of  mountains  and  hills,  watered 
by  numerous  rivulets,  with  highly  fertile  banks,  yielding 
the  finest  and  most  abundant  crops.  Even  the  Mejerda 
is  not  navigable  in  summer.  The  generality  of  the  soil  is 
impregnated  with  sea  salt  and  nitre,  and  salt  springs  are 
more  plenty  than  fresh  ones. 

The  city  of  Tunis  is  one  of  the  first  in  Africa.  It  has 
a  harbour,  with  good  fortifications.  The  only  fresh  water 
to  be  had  is  rain  water.  This  city  has  manufactures  of 
velvets,  silks,  cloths,  and  red  caps,  which  are  worn  by  the 
people.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  woollen  stuffs,  red 
caps,  gold  dust,  lead,  oil,  and  morocco  leather.  The  most 
active  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  France.  In  no 
part  of  Barbary  are  the  Moors  so  tolerant  and  so  courteous 
as  here.  The  commercial  spirit  of  ancient  Carthage  seems 
to  hover  over  this  locality,  so  long  the  focus  of  African 
civilization  and  power.  The  ruins  of  that  ancient  city 
are  to  the  north-west  of  Tunis.  Her  harbours,  once  the 
asylum  of  so  many  formidable  fleets,  seem  partly  filled  up 
by  alluvial  depositions.  In  the  south-east  part  are  seen 
some  remains  of  the  moles  by  which  they  were  bounded/ 
A  noble  aqueduct  is  still  to  be  seen,  a  monument  of  Ro- 
man power,  under  which  the  second  Carthage  flourished. 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  caused  a  drawing  to  be  made  of 
it,  and  the  design  was  arranged  by  the  celebrated  Titian,  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  some  tapestry  to  be  executed  for  the 
Austrian  court.6 

Among  the  modern  places  we  may  mention  Barda,  the 
Tunisian  Versailles,  being  the  palace  in  which  the  Bey  re- 
sides. The  Goletta,  a  well  appointed  fortress,  commands 
the  roadstead  of  Tunis,  and  the  entrance  of  a  large  lagoon, 
which  is  scarcely  navigable  for  boats.  Biserta,  a  fortified 
town,  is  situated  on  a  lagoon,  which  is  exceedingly  well 
stocked  with  fish,  and  might  be  formed  into  a  magnificent 
harbour. 

Porto-Farina,  situated  to  the  north-Avest  on  the  Medi- 

*  Chateaubriand,  Memoire  sur  Tunis,  dans  l'ltin^raire  a  J6rusalem. 
Mac  Gill's  Account  of  Tunis.       London,  1811,  p.  24—39,  &c. 
b  Bruns,  Afrika,  VI.  p.  329. 
c  Lowdcah. 

d  Chatennbriand,  Itin6rairo,  III.  p.  18G,  &c  Jackson,  Memoir  on 
the  Ruins  of  Cartilage. 


terranean,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  which  has  become 
foul  with  rubbish.  The  ancient  Utica,  where  the  younger 
Cato  died  a  voluntary  death,  was  near  this  place.  Sooza/ 
a  trading  town,  built  on  a  rock,  has  a  castle,  and  a  good 
harbour  on  the  Mediterranean.  Hamamet,  Sfakes,  and 
Gabes,  have  also  harbours  or  roadsteads.  In  the  interior 
we  notice  Kairooan,g  a  city  founded  by  the  Arabians,  and 
for  some  centuries  the  capital  of  Africa.  The  Mussul- 
mans boast  of  its  principal  mosque,  supported,  as  they  say, 
by  500  granite  columns.  Toser,  on  Lake  Loodeah,  is  a 
great  mart  for  wool. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  sometimes  disputed  with  the  Bey 
of  Tripoli  the  sovereignty  of  the  small  state  of  Gadames, 
which  is  at  a  distance  in  the  interior,  to  the  south  of  the 
lesser  Syrtis.  Gadames  had  once  a  flourishing  trade, 
which  has  declined  since  the  caravans,  in  going  from  Tri- 
poli to  Tombuctoo,  have  stopped  at  Agadez,  instead  of  this 
place.  All  the  caravans  from  the  interior  bring  slaves, 
ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  amber,  senna  leaves,  and  gold  dust. 
Gadames  is  called  by  a  modern  author  Gdamsia.h 

Proceeding  westward,  we  enter  the  state  of  Algiers. 
This  kingdom,  watered  by  the  Shellif  and  the  Wadi-Jiddi, 
is  crossed  in  its  southern  part  by  the  chains  of  the  Atlas, 
called  Lowat  and  Ammer.  We  have  described  these 
chains,  and  mentioned  the  mountain  of  Jurjura,  one  of 
the  highest  in  Barbary.  This  chain  is  about  twenty-two 
miles'  long  from  north-east  to  south-west  :  the  chains  of 
Wannoogah  and  of  Auress  form  the  continuation  of  it  to  the 
east.  Full  of  rocks  and  precipices,  they  are  covered  with 
snow  for  more  than  nine  months,  perhaps  the  whole  year. 

According  to  M.  Desfontaines,1'  the  territory  of  Algiers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  bordering  on  the  desert,  is 
less  sandy  and  more  fertile  than  that  of  Tunis.  He  found 
the  climate  more  temperate,  the  mountains  higher  and 
more  numerous,  the  rains  more  abundant,  the  springs  and 
streams  more  frequent,  the  vegetation  more  active  and  more 
diversified.  The  mountains  arrest  the  clouds  that  come 
from  the  north,  and  condense  them  by  means  of  the  snows 
which  cover  their  summits,  so  that  they  fall  down  in  rain. 
There  are  many  salt  rivers  and  springs,  and  near  the  lake 
called  Marks  there  is  a  mountain  of  rock  salt.  Several 
mineral  springs  are  known.  Earthquakes  are  frequent, 
but  not  disastrous.  There  is  a  sandy  plain  which  the 
Moors  call  Shott  or  Shatt,  which  is  sometimes  inundated, 
and  receives  five  small  rivers. 

According  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  boundary  of  this  state,  with 
that  of  Morocco,  is  Mount  Trara,  which  lies  north  and 
south,  forming  with  its  northern  extremity  Cape  Hone, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Hunein  or  Mellack  :  others  ex- 
tend it  to  the  little  river  of  Mulloia  or  Malva.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  moment,  as  the  country  which  lies  between 
these  two  states  is  the  desert  of  Angara,  a  sandy  countrj , 
which  appears  to  be  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Leo  Afi  icanus, 
the  abode  of  lions,  ostriches,  and  predatory  Arabs,  who 
plunder  every  defenceless  traveller.  On  the  south  the 
state  of  Algiers  scarcely  extends  farther  than  the  river 
Wadi-Jiddi.  It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Mascara  in 
the  west ;  the  province  of  Algiers  ;  Titeri,  to  the  south  of 

e  Fischer  d'Arlach,  Architecture  Historique,  liv.  II.  Planche  II. 
Viennc,  1721.  f  Susa. 

s  Kairoan,  Kairwan. 
h  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  2. 
'  8  Fr.  leagues. 

k  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  2. 
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it  ;a  and  Constantina,  which  is  the  most  easterly,  and  con- 
terminous with  Tunis. 

The  country  of  Zab,  in  the  south,  inhabited  by  nomadic 
Arabs  or  Berbers,  yields  a  very  doubtful  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  Algiers,  the  southern  limits  of  which  are  un- 
certain, and  lost  in  the  desert. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  which  contains  a  population  of 
80,000  souls,  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fortified  anchoring  ground,  which,  however, 
is  not  safe  in  a  north  wind.  The  numerous  and  handsome 
country  seats  scattered  over  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
among  groves  of  olive,  citron,  and  banana  trees,  present  a 
rural  and  peaceful  landscape,  very  dissimilar  in  character 
to  a  nation  of  pirates.b  In  the  province  of  Algiers  the 
city  of  Shersel,  the  ancient  Cesarea,  exhibits  its  ruins  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  orchards.  On  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Mascara,  we  find  Mostagan,  a 
large  town  ;  Arseoo,  a  port  from  which  grain  is  exported ; 
and  Oran,  a  fortress  long  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
restored  it  to  the  Algerines,  reserving  to  themselves  the  fort 
of  Mars-al-kibir,  so  situated  as  to  command  a  large  and 
good  anchorage.  Telemsen  is  the  chief  city  of  the  interior, 
although  the  governing  bey  has  established  his  residence  at 
Mascara,  a  fortified  place.  At  Telemsen  there  are  some 
woollen  manufactures.  Among  the  nomade  tribes  of  this 
province,  the  Beni-Ammer  had  in  a  great  measure  adopted 
the  language  and  manners  of  the' Spaniards  of  Oran.  In 
the  province  of  Titeri  is  the  town  of  Bleeda,  occupying  a 
cheerful  situation.  It  also  contains  some  independent 
tribes.  The  province  of  Constantina,  governed  by  a  very 
powerful  bey,  almost  forms  an  independent  state.  On  the 
coast  we  have  the  town  of  Boogia,0  with  a  good  harbour, 
where  the  mountaineers  sell  ship  timber,  figs,  and  oil ; 
Coolloo,d  which  exports  cow-hides  ;  Bona,  in  a  country  so 
rich  in  olives,  lemons,  jujubes,  figs,  and  other  fruit,  that 
they  are  suffered  to  rot  on  the  trees  ;  and,  lastly,  La  Calle, 
lately  the  station  of  a  French  commercial  company,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  the  coral  fishery.  The  interior 
contains  the  towns  of  Tubnah,  Messila,  Medrashem,  with 
the  tomb  of  Syphax.  There  is  also  Tifseh,  a  place  forti- 
fied to  cover  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Tunis,  and  the 
capital  Constantina,  containing  nearly  100,000  souls,  and 
adorned  with  many  fine  remains  of  Roman  architecture. 
A  short  way  from  this  city,  the  petrifying  springs,  called 
the  enchanted  baths,  form  small  pyramids  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  calcareous  earth  with  which  their  waters  are  im- 
pregnated. The  Coocos  and  Beni- Abbes,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boogia,  and  the  Henneishas,  on  the  Tunisian  frontier, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mejerda,  are  powerful  tribes  of 
Kabjds,  who  yield  to  the  Bey  of  Constantina  an  obedience 
equally  precarious  with  that  which  he  yields  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers.  In  the  mountains  of  Auress,  the  romantic  tra- 
veller, Mr.  Bruce,  says  he  met  with  a  tribe  distinguished  by 
a  white  complexion  and  red  hair,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
a  remnant  of  the  Vandals.6  They  mark  their  foreheads 
with  a  Greek  cross. 

The  country  of  Zab,  watered  by  the  river  El-Djidid,f 
which  loses  itself  in  a  marsh,  supports  with  much  difficulty 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Biscaris.  It  is  a  desert,  con- 
taining  some  scattered  groves  of  date  trees.    The  coun- 

"  Titeri  includes  Algiers,  the  state  or  kingdom  being  divided  into 
only  Ihree  provinces. — Ed.  Enci/r,. 

*  Hebenstreit,  in  Bernoulli,  Collect,  des  Voyao-es,  IX.  p.  323. 
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tries  of  Wadreag  and  Guargala  in  the  south,  and  of  So- 
bair  and  Tegorarin  in  the  west,  seem  to  belong  to  inde- 
pendent Berbers. 

In  Algiers  there  are  about  14,  or  1G,000  Turks.  The 
remainder  of  the  population  consists  of  Colons,  or  Kulog- 
loos,  Jews,  Moors,  Kabyls  or  Berbers,  Arabian  shepherds, 
negro  slaves,  and  Christians,  part  of  whom,  till  lately,  were 
in  a  state  of  slavery,  part  free.  The  Coloris,  or  Kulog- 
loos,  are  the  posterity  of  Turks,  by  Moorish  and  negro 
women.  They  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  Moors 
and  Turks.  They  occupy  some  offices,  but  not  the  high- 
est; many  of  them  are  very  rich.  They  differ  little  from 
the  Turks  in  figure,  and  a  mutual  jealousy  subsists  between 
these  two  classes.  The  government  is  both  despotic  and 
aristocratic.  The  army  which  is  composed  of  Turks, 
chooses  the  Dey,  or  Sovereign,  whose  arbitrary  power  seems 
to  be  mitigated  by  the  principal  officers  composing  the  Di- 
van, the  members  of  which  are  chosen  from  the  oldest 
warriors.  The  army  consists  of  about  C500  Turks  ;  but 
during  war,  and  when  the  Coloris  are  armed,  the  city  of 
Algiers  can  send  16,000  men  into  the  field.  The  reve- 
nues raised  in  the  three  provinces,  from  taxes  on  the  Jews 
and  Christians  of  Algiers,  from  the  government  monoply 
of  grain,  the  sale  and  ransom  of  prisoners,  and  confisca- 
tions, amount  to  a  million  and  nine  thousand  Algerine 
piastres.  The  sciences  and  arts  here  are  in  a  most  deplo- 
rable state.  The  Algerines  are  even  indifferently  skilled 
in  ship-building,  and  their  compass  is  only  marked  with 
eight  points.  The  chase  is  with  them  an  important  occu- 
pation. In  autumn,  and  in  winter,  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
join  together  to  hunt  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  other  fero- 
cious animals. 

The  empire  of  Morocco  is  a  remnant  of  the  great  Afri- 
can monarchies,  founded  by  the  Arabs.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Aglabites,  whose  capital  at  one  time  was  Kairooan, 
and  more  lately  Tunis,  and  that  of  the  Edrisites,  which 
resided  at  Fez,  were  subjugated  by  the  Fatimites,  who  af- 
terwards being  occupied  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  al- 
lowed their  western  possessions  to  be  usurped  by  the  Zei- 
rites,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Hamarlians  and  the 
Abuhafsians  in  the  provinces  of  Tunis  and  Constantina. 
But  in  the  western  extremity,  a  princeg  of  the  Lemtunaas, 
a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Great  Desert,  at  present  unknown, 
chose  for  the  reformer  of  his  people,  their  legislator  and 
high  priest,  Abdallah-Ben-Iasin,  an  extraordinary  person, 
who  lived  on  water,  game,  and  fish,  but  who  married  and 
divorced  many  women  every  month.  This  artful  fanatic 
created  a  sect  marked  in  the  first  instance  by  furious  zeal, 
and  always  extremely  ambitious  and  enterprizing,  called 
the  Almoravides,  or  more  properly  Morabeth.  It  issued 
from  the  desert  like  a  fiery  hurricane,  threatening  by  turns 
Africa  and  Europe.  The  chief  of  these  conquering  zea- 
lots took  the  title  of  Emir-al-JUumenim,  or  Prince  of  the 
Faithful.  In  1 052,  Abutasfin  built  the  city  of  Morocco,  or 
Merakash.  Joosoophh  invaded  and  subjugated  the  finest 
part  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal rule  of  the  Morabeths  extended  over  Algiers,  the 
Great  Desert,  Tombuctoo,  and  other  towns  of  Soodan  ; 
but  new  sectaries  of  a  more  austere  character,  the  Mooa- 

c  Bruce's  Travels. 
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hedes  or  Almohads,a  that  is,  the  Unitarians,  conquered  in 
1146  the  great  empire  of  Mogreb,  or  the  west.  Though 
less  fortunate  in  Spain,  they  extended  their  power  in 
Africa  as  far  as  Tripoli.  Their  princes  took  the  title  of 
Emir-al-Mumenim,  and  even  that  of  Caliph.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  intestine  discords  laid  the  Almohads 
open  to  the  successful  attacks  of  several  rivals,  among 
whom  were  the  Merinites,  who  took  possession  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  This  dynasty  more  bent 
on  retaining  than  on  extending  its  possessions,  made  no 
effort  to  re-establish  the  great  empire  of  Mogreb.  In  1547, 
a  Sherif,  or  descendant  of  Mahomet,  put  a  period  to  the 
power  of  the  Merinites.  His  posterity  still  reigns,  after 
having  weathered  frequent  revolutions.  The  sovereigns 
of  Morocco  conjoin  the  title  of  Sherif  with  that  of  Sultan. 

The  State  of  which  we  have  now  traced  the  origin,  still 
embraces  a  territory  of  500  or  550  milesb  in  length,  and 
420°  in  breadth,  almost  as  large  as  Spain,  even  when  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  Segelmessa/  Tafilet,  and  Darah,  situated  to  the  S.  and 
E.  of  Mount  Atlas.  All  travellers  join  in  praising  the  fer- 
tility of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  the  one  of 
which  is  situated  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  west  of 
the  Atlas.  This  fertility,  however,  seems  to  be  confined 
to  those  parts  in  which  sufficient  supplies  of  water  co- 
operate with  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  the  heat  of  the 
climate.  Though  the  inhabitants  almost  entirely  neglect 
cultivation,  fruit  and  grain  are  produced,  not  only  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  but  also  for  ex- 
portation. Morocco  supplies  a  part  of  Spain  with  these 
necessaries  of  life.  The  principal  grain  is  wheat.  Bar- 
ley is  also  abundant.  It  comes  into  ear  in  the  month  of 
March.  Oats  grow  spontaneously.  The  olive  in  its  best 
state,  the  citron,  the  orange,  and  the  cotton  tree,  cover  the 
hills.  In  the  sandy  plains,  the  Moors,  by  dint  of  irrigation, 
rear  a  variety  of  pulse,  melons,  and  cucumbers.  Many 
varieties  of  the  vine  succeed  in  the  northern  provinces. 
The  forests  are  full  of  oaks  with  sweet  acorns,  cork  trees, 
cedars,  arbutuses  and  gum  trees.  The  minerals  are  ne- 
glected ;  copper,  tin,  and  antimony,  are  found ;  but  they 
are  only  worked  superficially.6  The  climate,  excepting 
for  three  months  in  summer,  is  very  pleasant,  but  the 
dreadful  hot  wind  of  the  desert  prevails  for  fifteen  days,  or 
three  weeks  before  the  rainy  season,  which  commences 
in  September.  During  this  season  the  rains  are  not  con- 
stant.   Much  snow  falls  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas. 

The  rivers  are  shallow,  and  generally  have  a  bar  at 
their  mouth  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  large  vessels. 
The  largest  rivers  are  the  Mulluia  which  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  Subu,  the  Morbeia,  or  Ommirabee, 
and  the  Tensif,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 

Without  bewildering  ourselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
topography  of  the  provinces,  we  shall  take  notice  of  the 
(Principal  cities.  Fez,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that 
name,  is  conspicuous  among  the  African  cities  for  its  an- 
cient literary  renown.  The  passion  for  study,' however,  is 
now  nearly  extinct.  It  has  preserved  some  manufactures 
of  silk,  wool,  and  red  morocco  ;  it  has  an  active  trade,  and 
is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  30,  or  according  to  others 
70,000  souls.    Mequinez,  in  the  plain  to  the  west  of  Fez, 

11  Almohedes. 
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has,  on  account  of  its  salubrious  climate,  oeen  frequently 
selected  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Sultan.  On  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  fortresses  of  Melilla,  of 
Pennon-de-Velez,  and  of  Ceuta,  possessions  of  little  use  to 
Spain,  are  memorials  of  the  attempts  which  the  Christians 
have  made  to  invade,  in  their  turn,  the  territories  of  Islam- 
ism.  In  Tetuan,  a  town  of  20,000  souls,  the  houses  are 
generally  two  stories  high,  and  good,  but  the  streets  are 
extremely  narrow  and  gloomy.  Their  mode  of  building 
is  to  make  a  large  wooden  case  for  the  wall,  or  for  a  part 
of  it,  into  which  they  put  the  mortar,  and  when  it  is  dry 
the  case  is  removed.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  the  women, 
who  live  in  the  higher  apartments,  walk  along  them  in  pay- 
ing their  mutual  visits.  The  women  are  so  handsome, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  susceptible,  that  Mussulman  jeal- 
ousy has  been  obliged  to  prohibit  Europeans  from  set- 
tling in  it.f  Tangier,  or  Tandja,  a  town  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Straits,  has  become  the  residence  of  most  of  the 
European  consuls.  Passing  Cape  Spartel,  we  find  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  large  town  of  Larash,  oi 
El-Araish,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Luccos,  which  here 
forms  a  port :  Mamora  on  the  south  side  of  a  number  of 
large  lakes,  and  Saleh,g  formerly  a  sort  of  piratical  repub- 
lic, now  a  commercial  town,  the  residence  of  the  French 
consul,  and  separated  by  the  river  Buragrag  from  the  town 
of  Rabat,  or  New  Saleh.  At  Azamore  on  the  Morbeya, 
the  kingdom  of  Fez  ends,  and  that  of  Morocco  begins. 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  ordinary  residence' 
of  the  Sultan,  is  properly  called  Merakash.  It  contains, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  from  20,  to  30,000 
inhabitants,  silk,  paper,  and  red  morocco  manufactures, 
an  extensive  palace  with  some  of  its  rooms  richly  furnished, 
large  magazines  of  grain,  built  under  the  direction 
of  a  Danish  architect,11  and  numerous  mosques,  one  of 
which  had  minarets,  surmounted  with  four  golden  globes, 
which  were  said  to  be  enchanted,  but  which  a  Sherif  had 
courage  enough  to  order  to  be  removed."  On  the  coast 
we  find  Mazagan,  a  Portuguese  fortress,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  200,000  Moors. — Valadia,  the  best 
situation  for  a  harbour  on  this  coast,  where  rapid  currents 
and  violent  squalls  render  a  place  of  shelter  a  most  valu- 
able object  to  the  seaman  : — Safi,  or  Asafi,  a  small  town 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas  : — Mogadore,  the  great  empo- 
rium of  the  whole  empire,  regularly  built,  on  plans  given 
by  a  French  engineer,  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a 
harbour,  which,  however,  like  all  the  rest  on  this  coast,  is 
filling  with  sand. — Next  comes  Agadir  ;  and  lastly,  Santa 
Cruz,  the  most  southerly  port  of  Morocco,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Sus,  the  capital  of  which  is  Tarodant,  a  large 
inland  town,  and  a  military  station  for  resisting  the  depre- 
dations of  the  nomades. 

The  cities  of  Tafilet,  and  Segelmessa,  to  the  south-east 
of  Mount  Atlas,  though  now  little  known,  were  once  very 
flourishing  places.  The  caravans  bound  to  Soodan  and 
Egypt,  seem  still  to  join  at  these  places,  or  both  at  least 
pass  through  them.  According  to  Jackson,  Tafilet  pos- 
sesses excellent  woollen  manufactures. 

The  writer  just  mentioned,  who  officiated  as  British  con- 
sul at  Mogadore,  has  given  an  opinion  on  the  population  of 
Morocco,  very  different  from  what  is  entertained  by  the 
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greater  part  of  travellers,  who  represent  this  country  as 
extremely  depopulated,  containing  not  more  than  five  or 
six  millions  of  inhabitants. a  This  author  says  he  has  col- 
lected particular  information  on  the  subject ;  but  he  does 
not  always  mention  the  precise  sources  from  which  it  is 
derived.  He  professes  to  have  seen  the  imperial  registers, 
in  which  the  names  of  all  taxable  persons  are  inscribed  ; 
but  he  does  not  say  how  these  registers  are  kept,  and  what 
evidence  we  have  of  their  correctness.  The  following  are 
the  numbers  which  he  assigns  ; 

Inhabitants 

Cities  and  towns  of  the  Empire   930,000 

Kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  to  the  west  of  Mount  Atlas  10,300,000 
Nomade  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Atlas      ......  3,000,000 

Tafilet,  a  kingdom  to  the  east  of  the  Atlas   650,000 

Total  population  of  the  Empire   14,886,000 

As  the  whole  surface  of  the  Morocco  states  is  359,380 
square  miles,"5  0  the  population  would  average  forty-two 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  ;d  but  it  consists  of  two  very 
different  countries ;  that  which  lies  to  the  west  and  the 
north  of  the  Atlas,  and  that  which  lies  to  the  east  and  the 
south.  As  the  latter,  which  gradually  passes  into  the  de- 
sert, would  only  contain  700,000  persons  on  a  surface  of 
134,225  square  miles,6  making  five  or  six  to  each  square 
mile/  the  maritime  part,  or  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco, would  contain,  on  a  surface  of  201,544  square 
miles,g  more  than  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  which 
would  make  the  relative  population  amount  to  seventy  per 
square  mile  ;h  a  proportion  perhaps  equal  to  what  exists  in 
Spain  or  Turkey,  and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  without 
further  inquiring  into  a  country  so  much  exposed  to  in- 
testine troubles,  so  ill  governed,  and  so  destitute  of  the 
means  of  civilization.  Mr.  Jackson  makes  the  city  of  Mo- 
rocco to  contain  270,000  inhabitants,  and  Fez  380,000, 
assertions  too  extravagant  to  require  discussion.  Travel- 
lers of  excellent  character  give  the  first  of  these  cities  no 
more  than  30,000,  and  the  other  70,000,  and  yet  seem  to 
think  it  possible  that  they  exaggerate  them.1 

The  subjects  of  this  empire  are  slaves  to  an  absolute  des- 
pot, and  strangers  to  the  benefits  of  fixed  laws,  their  only 
rule  being  the  will  of  the  emperor.  Wherever  this  prince 
fixes  his  residence  he  distributes  justice  in  person  ;  for  this 
purpose  he  generally  holds  a  court  twice,  and  sometimes 
iburtimesinthe  week,ina  hall  of  audience  called  M'shoire.k 
Here  all  complaints  are  addressed  to  him  ;  every  person  has 
access  ;  the  emperor  hears  each  individual,  foreigners  or 
natives,  man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor.  Distinctions  of  rank 
have  no  influence,  every  person  being  entitled,  without 
hindrance  or  embarrassment,  to  approach  the  common  sove- 
reign. Sentence  is  promptly  pronounced,  always  with  ab- 
solute and  ultimate  decision,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
justice. 

With  the  exception  of  these  imperial  audiences,  the  ad- 
ministration under  this  government  is  a  tissue  of  disorder, 
rapine,  and  violence.  The  governors  of  provinces  have 
the  title  of  kalif  or  lieutenant,  and  that  of  paslia,  or  of 
haul ;  and  combine  the  executive  with  the  judicial  power. 
They  only  remit  to  the  judges  some  complicated  causes. 

»  Chenior,  Lempriore,  &c.  &c.    See  Bruns,  Afrika,  VI.  p.  60. 
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In  some  of  the  towns,  such  as  Fez,  there  are  kadis,  or 
independent  judges,  who  arc  invested  with  great  powers. 
Oppressed  and  harassed  by  the  sovereign  and  the  com- 
tiers,  all  these  governors  and  judges  oppress  the  people  in: 
their  turn.  The  lowest  officer  pillages  legally  in  his 
master's  name.  The  wealth  thus  acquired  falls  in  the  end 
into  the  coffers  of  the  sultan,  who,  under  some  pretext  or 
other,  causes  those  who  have  amassed  treasures  to  be  dis- 
missed from  office,  accused,  and  condemned.  The  sove- 
reign can  deprive  a  subject  of  every  thing  belonging  to  him 
except  what  is  strictly  necessary  to  save  him  from  starvation 
The  confiscated  sums  are  said  to  pass  into  the  common 
treasure  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  this  is  all  the  account  of  then, 
that  is  given.  The  consequences  of  such  a  system  may  bt 
easily  conceived.  The  people,  suspicious,  cruel,  and  per- 
fidious, respect  no  sort  of  obligations.  Their  universal  aim 
is  to  pillage  one  another  ;  no  confidence,  no  social  tie  ex- 
ists among  them,  and  scarcely  even  any  momentary  feelings 
of  affection.  The  father  dreads  the  son,  and  the  son  detests 
the  father. 

The  different  religions  which  maintain  the  unity  of  Goa 
are  tolerated.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  monasteries  at 
Morocco,  at  Mogadore,  at  Mequinez,  and  Tangier  ;  but 
the  Romish  monks  at  Morocco  and  at  Mequinez  are  close- 
ly watched  and  exposed  to  vexations.1"  The  Jews,  who 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  extend  even  among  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  are  treated  with  the  most  revolting 
barbarity.  Their  situation,  civil  and  moral,  in  this  country, 
is  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  On  the  one  hand,  their 
industry,  their  address,  and  their  intelligence,  make  them 
masters  of  all  the  trade  and  manufactures.  They  direct 
the  royal  coinage  ;  they  levy  the  duties  on  exports  and 
imports  ;  and  officiate  as  interpreters  and  men  of  business.11 
On  the  other  hand,  they  experience  the  most  odious  vexa- 
tions and  the  most  dreadful  usage.  They  are  prohibited 
from  writing  in  Arabic,  or  even  learning  the  characters,  be- 
cause for  them  to  read  the  Koran  would  be  a  profanation.0 
Their  women  are  prohibited  from  wearing  any  green  article 
of  clothing,  and  are  only  allowed  to  veil  one  half  of  the  face. 
A  Moor  enters  the  Jewish  synagogues  without  ceremony, 
and  even  abuses  and  insults  the  rabbins.  In  passing  a 
mosque,  the  Jews  must  uncover  their  feet  an?!  take  oft"  their 
slippers  at  a  respectful  distance.  They  dare  not  be  seen 
on  horseback,  or.  sit  cross-legged  before  Moors  of  a  cer- 
tain rank.  They  are  often  assailed  by  the  lowest  black- 
guards in  the  public  walks,  who  cover  them  over  with  mud, 
spit  in  their  faces,  or  knock  them  down  ;  they  are  obliged 
to  ask  pardon,  and  call  the  person  sidi,  or  '  sir,'  who,  the 
moment  before,  most  outrageously  maltreated  them.p 
Should  a  Jew,  under  any  provocation,  raise  his  hand  to 
strike  a  Moor,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  capitally  condemn- 
ed. When  employed  to  work  for  the  court,  the  Jews  re- 
ceive no  pay,  and  think  themselves  happy,  if  they  are  not 
beaten.  A  certain  prince  Ishem  ordered  a  dress  from  a 
Jewish  tailor  ;  the  dress  Avhen  it  came  did  not  exactly  fit 
him  ;  the  prince  proposed  to  kill  the  Jew  on  the  spot ;  the 
governor  of  the  city  interceded  for  him,  and  he  got  off 
with  having  his  beard  pulled  out  hair  by  hair.q    At  Tan- 
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gier,  an  order  of  government  once  appeared  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  that  every  Jew  should  go  bare-footed,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  hung  up  by  the  feet.  To  crown  all,  they 
arc  frequently  condemned  in  Morocco  to  be  thrown,  like 
Daniel,  into  a  den  of  lions  ;  but,  as  the  keepers  of  the  lions 
are  themselves  Jews,  it  is  rarely  that  any  deadly  conse- 
quences ensue.  The  keepers  use  the  precaution  to  feed  the 
Hons  abundantly,  and  not  to  leave  their  countrymen  exposed 
to  them  longer  than  a  single  night.a 

The  Moors  entertain  the  loftiest  ideas  of  themselves  and 
their  country.  These  half-naked  slaves  style  the  Europe- 
ans agein,  or  barbarians.  They  are  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  virtues.  A  Moor  never  abandons  himself  to  des- 
pair ;  neither  sufferings  nor  losses  can  extort  from  him  a 
single  murmur  ;  to  every  event  he  submits  as  decreed  by 
the  will  of  God  ;  and  habitually  hopes  for  better  times. 
The  Moors  admit  of  no  distinctions  founded  on  birth  ;  no- 
thing except  public  office  confers  rank.  Among  the  points 
of  etiquette  which  prevail  at  the  court  of  the  princes  of 
Morocco,  a  very  singular  one  is  quoted  by  the  author  whom 
we  follow.  The  word  death  is  never  uttered  in  presence 
of  the  sultan.  When  it  is  unavoidable  to  mention  to  the 
sovereign  the  death  of  any  person,  it  is  expressed  by  such 
words  as,  "  He  has  fulfilled  his  destiny,"  on  which  the 
monarch  gravely  remarks,  "  God  be  merciful  to  him." 
Another  point  of  whimsical  superstition  is,  that  the  num- 
bers five  and  fifteen  must  not  be  mentioned  in  presence  of 
the  prince. b 

Mr.  Hcest  estimates  the  revenues  at  a  million  of  pias- 
tres, the  chief  sources  of  which  are  the  customs  and  the 
tithes.  The  sultan  generally  amasses  treasure.  The  army, 
composed  of  24,000  negroes  and  12,000  Moors,  is  igno- 
rant of  discipline  and  manoeuvring.  The  navy  consists 
entirely  of  corsairs,  which  are  sometimes  fifty  in  number. 
It  is  only  by  the  position  of  their  country  that  these  igno- 
rant and  cowardly  seamen  are  enabled  to  inflict  inconveni- 
ence on  Eui'opeans. 

Raw  produce  is  all  that  a  country  so  far  behind  in  civi- 
lization can  export.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  exports, 
according  to  the  concurring  accounts  of  travellers  :  wool, 
wax,  (5000  quintals,)  ox-hides,  morocco  leather,  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  poultry,  and  eggs,  (to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  of  francs,  or  83,333/.  by  the  ports  of  Larash  and 
Tangier  alone,  according  to  Lempriere,)  cattle  for  Portu- 
gal, mules  for  the-  West  Indies,  gum-arabic  of  indifferent 
quality,  crude  copper,  almonds,  argan  oil,0  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Marseilles  soap  ;  various  fruits,  and  wheat 
when  the  exportation  of  it  is  allowed.  The  imports  are 
cloths,  hardware,  Biscayan  iron,  spiceries,  and  tea ;  also 
ship-timber,  which  is  not  to  be  had  on  the  coast,  though 
probably  it  would  be  found  on  Mount  Atlas  if  pains  were 
taken  to  inquire  for  it.  In  1804  the  exports  from  the  port 
of  Mogadore  did  not  exceed  128,000/.  sterling,  duties  in- 
cluded, and  the  imports  amounted  to  150,000/.  The  most 
active  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Moroccans  seems  to  be  that 
which  they  carry  on  with  Tombuctoo,  by  means  of  a  cara- 
van which  goes  from  Akka  in  the  province  of  Darah. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  our  survey  of  the  whole  of  Bar- 


»  Hoest,  p.  290. 

b  Hrest,  p.  222.    Agrell,  p.  296. 

c  The  argan  tree  bears  a  fruit  resembling  the  walnut,  yielding  an 
excellent  oil. — P. 

d  Leo  Africanus,  p.  625,  edit.  Elz. 


bary,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  old  routine  of  geographers  should  bring 
us  to  Biledulgerid  ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  such  geogra- 
phical division.  The  name  of  Belad-el-Djerid,  or  "  the 
Land  of  Dates,"  falls  under  the  same  description  with  those 
of  helad-el-Folfol,  "  the  Pepper  Country,"  and  Belad-el- 
Tibr,  "  the  Land  of  Gold."  Such  appellations  cannot  ap- 
ply to  a  country  of  definite  limits.  The  Arabs  gave  the 
name  of  the  "  Land  of  Dates"  to  all  the  countries  situated 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the  Great 
Desert.  This  stripe  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Egypt.  It  includes  Darah,  Tafilet,  Segelmessa,  Tegorarin, 
Zab,  Guargala,  the  country  of  Totser,  Gadames,  Fezzan 
Audjelah,  and  Siwah.d  All  these  districts  have  been  al 
ready  mentioned  in  their  proper  places  :  the  country  of 
Totser,  which  belongs  to  Tunis,  and  to  which  Shaw  and 
some  others  give  the  special  name  of  Belad-el-Djerid,  is 
properly  the  Kastiliah  of  the  Arabian  geographers.6  Other 
travellers,  with  no  less  impropriety,  give  the  name  of  Bile- 
dulgerid to  the  province  of  Darah  in  the  south  part  oi 
Morocco. 

The  Great  Desert,  called  in  Arabic  Zahara,  extends  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  from  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Atlas  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  But,  as  Fezzan  and 
Agadez,  at  least  according  to  the  latest  notions,  separate 
the  deserts  of  Bilma  and  of  Berdoa  from  the  rest  of  the 
Zahara,  we  shall  not  at  this  place  take  them  under  our 
view.  The  great  desert  of  the  north-west  of  Africa  seema 
to  be  a  table-land  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
covered  with  moving  sands,  and  here  and  there  containing 
some  rocky  heights  and  some  valleys  where  the  water  col- 
lects and  nourishes  some  thorny  shrubs,  ferns,  and  grass.' 
The  mountains  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are 
in  no  continued  chain,  but  only  in  detached  peaks.  To- 
wards the  interior  they  lose  themselves  in  a  plain  covered 
with  white  and  sharp  pebbles.  The  sand  hills,  being  fre- 
quently moved  by  the  wind,  lie  in  undulating  lines  like  the 
surface  of  an  agitated  sea.  At  Tegazza,  and  some  other 
places,  a  sal-gem  whiter  than  the  purest  marble,  lies  in 
extensive  strata  under  a  bed  of  rock.6  No  other  mineral 
substance  belonging  to  this  desert  is  mentioned  by  authors; 
but,  on  its  southern  margin,  Golberry  found  masses  of  na- 
tive iron,  his  confused  description  of  which  excites  our  cu- 
riosity without  giving  any  satisfactory  information.  For  a 
great  part  of  the  year  the  dry  and  heated  air  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  reddish  vapour,  and  the  horizon  looks  like 
the  fire  of  a  series  of  volcanoes.11  The  rain,  which  falls 
from  July  to  October,1  does  not  extend  its  precarious  and 
momentary  blessings  to  ever)'  district.  An  aromatic  plant 
resembling  thyme,  the  plant  which  bears  the  grains  of  Za- 
hara, acacias,  and  other  thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  bram- 
bles, constitute  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  desert.  It 
is  rarely  that  a  grove  of  date  trees,  or  other  palms,  is  to  be 
seen.  The  forests  of  gum  trees,  (the  Mimosa  Senegal 
of  Linnaeus)  situated  on  the  extreme  border  of  the  desert, 
seem  to  be  detachments  derived  from  the  vegetation  of 
Senegambia.    Some  monkeys,  and  some  gazelles,  support 


e  Abulfeda,  Africa,  p.  25.  Timirni,  quoted  in  Edrisi,  Hartmann's 
edit.  p.  257.    Paulus,  Memorabil.  III.  p.  139. 

f  Marmol,  Afrique,  III.  p.  41.    Leo,  Elzevir  edit.  p.  67. 

s  Leo.  p.  633.         h  Brisson,  Voyage,  p.  24.  35,  36.  (German  ediO 
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themselves  on  this  scanty  vegetation.  The  ostrich  also 
lives  here  in  numerous  flocks,  feeding  on  lizards  and  snails, 
together  with  some  coarse  plants,  such  as  apocynums* 
Lions,  panthers,  and  serpents,  sometimes  of  enormous  di- 
mensions, add  to  the  horrors  of  these  frightful  solitudes. 
Ravens,  and  various  other  birds,  dispute  with  the  Moorish 
dogs  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  quadrupeds.  These  ani- 
mals live  here  almost  without  drinking.  The  flocks  con- 
sist of  camels,  goats,  and  sheep.  The  horses,  which  are 
very  rare,  sometimes  receive  milk  to  allay  their  thirst,  for 
want  of  water.b 

The  coast  of  Zahara  contains  some  harbours  and  road- 
steads. Those  of  Rio-do-Ouro,  and  of  St.  Cyprian,  are 
formed  by  large  creeks,  resembling  the  mouth  of  rivers. 
The  Gulf  of  Arguin,  and  the  Portendik  road,  have  often 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  On  the  same  line  of  coast  are 
Cape  Bojador,the  terror  of  the  navigators  of  the  middle  age, 
and,  down  to  1433,  the  fatal  limit  of  all  sea  voyages  in  this 
direction,  and  Cape  Blanco,  which,  according  to  the  most 
probable  opinion,  was  the  limit  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
Carthaginians. 

The  people  called  Mooselmins,  live  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Bojador.  Their  territories  are  intermediate  between 
Morocco  and  the  desert.  These  people  are  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  the  descendants  of  Arabs  and  fugitive  Moors 
from  Morocco.  Their  lands  are  not  destitute  of  fertility, 
and  the  limits  between  them  and  the  desert  are  indicated 
by  a  series  of  lofty  pillars.  Their  life  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural  state.  Their  corn 
is,  in  harvest,  deposited  in  large  holes  dug  in  the  sand,  in 
which  the  different  individuals  have  shares  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  labourers  whom  they  have  employed.  They 
remain  by  their  fields  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  but  wander 
in  all  directions  with  their  cattle  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
taking  with  them  only  necessary  articles,  and  returning  to 
their  stores  from  time  to  time  for  a  supply.  The  more 
opulent  among  them,  and  the  artizans,  reside  in  towns. 
The  former  are  proprietors  of  cattle,  which  are  abroad  in 
the  country  under  the  care  of  their  slaves.  Gratuitous 
hospitality  is  habitually  practised  in  the  country,  but  not  in 
the  towns.  Their  government  is  republican,  and  their 
chiefs  elected  annually.  Their  country  is  populous,  though 
their  numbers  are  in  some  measure  kept  down  by  frequent 
warfare  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  These  people  are 
better  clothed  and  more  prosperous  than  the  Moroccans. 
They  are  almost  continually  on  horseback.  They  excel 
in  breaking  and  managing  their  horses,  which  are  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  are  skilful  riders.  The  Mongearts  live  be- 
tween Cape  Bojador  and  Cape  Blanco.  On  the  heights 
along  this  dangerous  coast,  they  generally  make  signals  to 
the  ships  at  sea,  in  order  to  allure  them  to  their  inevitable 
ruin.  These  ferocious  Africans  instantly  take  possession 
both  of  the  goods  and  crews.  The  Wadelims  and  the  Lab- 
dessebas,  who  live  near  Cape  Blanco,  are  described  as 
monsters  of  cruelty,  by  a  Frenchman  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  sulTer  shipwreck  on  their  coasts.  The  fate  of  the 
prisoners  is  truly  lamentable.  The  Moors,  in  conveying 
them  to  the  heart  of  the  desert,  make  them  walk,  like  them- 
selves, fifty  miles  per  day,  giving  them  in  the  evening  only 
a  little  barley  meal,  mixed  with  water,  the  common  food  of 
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these  nomades.  The  soles  of  the  feet  in  trie  European  swell 
dreadfully  from  the  heat  of  the  burning  sand,  in  which  the 
Arab  travels  without  inconvenience.  The  master  soon 
perceives  how  ill  qualified  his  slave  is  for  the  travels  and 
toils  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  therefore  endeavours  to  get  rid 
of  him.  After  dragging  him  from  one  market  to  another, 
he  generally  meets  with  one  of  the  Jewish  travellers  who 
are  settled  at  Wadi-Noon,  and  cross  the  desert  with  their 
merchandize.  The  Jew  purchases  the  prisoner  for  a  little 
tobacco,  salt,  and  clothes.  He  afterwards  writes  to  the 
agent  of  the  European  nation  to  which  the  prisoner  be- 
longs, and  endeavours  to  obtain  for  his  liberty  as  high  a  ran- 
som as  he  can.0 

The  gum  forests  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Senegal, 
are  in  the  possession  of  three  tribes,  called  Trarsas, 
Aulad-el-Hadgi,  and  Ebraquana.  All  the  three  are  of 
Arabian  origin,  and  speak  their  mother  tongue  :  they 
are  Mahometans,  and  live  in  camps,  without  any  fixed 
houses. 

The  territory  of  the  Trarsasd  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Senegal.  Their  capi- 
tal, if  we  can  be  allowed  to  use  the  term,  is  in  an  oasis,  the 
name  of  which  is  believed  to  be  Hoden.  To  this  place  they 
seem  to  retire  during  the  rainy  season  ;  but  they  anxiously 
conceal  the  place  of  their  retreat,  which  they  call  their 
country.  We  are  only  permitted  to  know  that  these  oases 
are  situated  between  the  18th  and  the  22d  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  ocean  and  the  7th  degree  of 
longitude,  (reckoning  from  the  island  of  Ferro.)e  The 
territory  of  the  Brachnas,  or  the  Ebraquana,  and  of  the 
Aulad-el-Hadgi,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Trarsas, 
on  the  south  by  the  Senegal,  on  the  east  by  Ludamar. 
On  the  north  they  have  the  same  sort  of  boundaries  as  the 
rest/ 

Portendik,  on  the  coast,  is  the  port  where  the  trade  with 
the  Trarsas  is  carried  on.  Podor,  on  the  Senegal,  is  the 
resort  of  the  more  easterly  tribes. 

These  Moors  or  Arabs,  are  in  general  a  base  and  per- 
fidious people,  although  individuals  have  been  found  among 
them  distinguished  for  courage  and  other  virtues.  Cruci 
whenever  they  are  possessed  of  power, — treacherous  and 
faithless,  they  are  strangers  to  every  sentiment  of  generosi- 
ty or  humanity.  Their  wild  aspect  corresponds  to  their 
barbarous  manners.  Even  in  their  copper  complexion, 
containing  a  mixture  of  red  and  black,  there  seems  to  be 
something  that  indicates  badness  of  character. 

Golberry,  who  has  drawn  this  picture,  saw  their  women 
in  a  more  agreeable  light,  at  least  during  youth.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  are  handsome  at  that  happy  age  ;  their 
features  are  fine,  mild,  and  regular ;  their  colour  inclines 
to  a  pale  yellow,  but  fairer  and  clearer  than  that  of  the 
men.  They  live  in  tents  ;  men,  women,  children,  horses, 
camels,  and  other  animals,  being  crowded  promiscuously 
under  the  same  cover.  The  camps,  which  they  form  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  are  composed  of  the  better  sort  of 
tribes.  They  live  on  millet,  maize,  dates,  and  gum  ;  and 
their  sobriety  and  abstemiousness  are  almost  inconceivable. 
The  greater  part  of  their  fruits  are  furnished  by  the  cases  : 
the  date-palms,  above  all,  grow  there  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance.   They  have  cattle  with  humps  on  the  back,  and 
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excellent  horses,  whose  rapid  pace  equals  the  speed  of  the 
ostrich. 

Our  arts  and  trades  are  not  altogether  unknown  to  these 
barbarous  people  :  they  even  practise  some  of  them  with 
skill.  They  have  weavers  who,  with  the  simplest  portable 
looms,  make  stuffs  out  of  the  hair  of  animals,  especially 
the  camel  and  the  goat.  They  have  even  the  secret  of 
manufacturing  morocco  leather.  They  know  how  to  apply 
to  purposes  of  utility  the  skins  of  lions,  leopards,  panthers, 
and  hippopotami.  They  reduce  lamb's  skins  to  the  thin- 
ness of  paper,  then  dye  them  with  different  colours,  and 
fashion  them  into  ornaments.  They  form  stirrups  and 
bridle-bits  of  single  pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  sabres  and 
poniards  ;  incrust  and  damaskene  the  handles  of  the  latter, 
and  adorn  the  scabbards  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver. 
They  have  their  itinerant  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  who 
make  bracelets,  chains,  gold-rings,  filligrees,  and  arabesque 
ornaments,  by  which  they  compose,  with  no  small  skill 
and  taste,  pieces  of  ornamental  dress  for  ladies  and  royal 
personages. 

Farther  to  the  east,  we  know  the  tribes  of  the  desert  only 
by  the  Moroccan  caravan,  or  akkabah,  which  travels 
every  year  to  Tombuctoo.  The  akkabahs  do  not  proceed 
in  a  straight  line  across  the  immense  desert  of  Zahara, 
which  offers  no  trace  of  a  beaten  road,  but  turn  sometimes 
westward,  sometimes  eastward,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  different  oases.  These  verdant  lands,  scattered  over 
this  vast  desert,  like  islands  in  the  ocean,  serve  as  places 
of  rest  and  refreshment  to  the  men  and  animals.  So  vio- 
lent is  the  burning  wind,  called  the  samoom  or  shoom,a  that 
the  scorching  heat  often  dries  up  the  water  contained  in 
the  leathern  bottles  which  the  camels  carry  for  the  use  of 
the  merchants  and  the  drivers.  There  was  a  monument 
here  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus,  attested  the  de- 
plorable fate  of  a  driver  and  a  merchant,  the  one  of  whom 
sold  his  last  cup  of  water  to  the  other  for  ten  drachms  of 
gold.  Both  had  perished.  In  1805,  an  akkabah  consist- 
ing of  2000  persons,  and  1800  camels,  not  finding  water 
at  the  usual  resting-places,  died  of  thirst,  both  men  and 
animals.  The  vehemence  of  the  burning  wind,  which  in 
these  vast  plains  raises  and  rolls  before  it  the  waves  of  red- 
dish sand,  makes  the  desert  so  much  to  resemble  a  stormy 
sea,  that  the  Arabs  have  given  it  the  name  of  "  dry  sea," 
(Bahar  Mild  mda.)h  Possessing  some  knowledge  of  the 
positions  of  the  stars,  they  use  the  polar  star  for  direction, 
and  so  prefer  travelling  during  the  clear  nights  of  these 
climates,  rather  than  brave  during  the  day  the  intense  heats 
of  a  burning  sun. 

The  Akkabahs  of  Morocco  take  about  130  days  to 
cross  the  desert,  including  the  time  occupied  in  resting  at 
the  different  oases,  or  places  of  refreshment.  Leaving  the 
city  of  Fez,  and  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  three  miles  and  a 
half  per  hour,  they  travel  seven  hours  each  day,  and  arrive 
in  ten  days  at  Wadi-Noon,  Akka,  or  Tatta ;  there  they 
stop  a  month  for  the  arrival  of  the  other  caravans  which 
are  to  join  them  ;  sixteen  more  days  are  then  occupied  in 
travelling  from .  Akka  to  Tarassa,  where  they  rest  fifteen 
days.  They  then  proceed  to  Arooan,  another  station  at 
the  distance  of  seven  days'  journey,  where  they  also  rest 
15  days.    They  then  set  out  for  Tombuctoo,  where  they 


1  "  Samum  or  shame." 
b  "  Sea  without  water.'' 

c  The  sum  given  here  does  not  correspond  with  the  details.  The 


arrive  on  the  sixth  day,  after  a  journey  of  129  days,  being 
fifty-four  of  travelling,  and  seventy-five  of  rest.0  Another 
caravan  which  leaves  Wadi-Noon  and  Sol-Assa,  crosses 
the  desert  between  the  black  mountains  of  Cape  Bojador 
and  Gualata,  goes  to  the  western  Tarassa,  (probably  the 
country  of  the  Trasarts,)  where  it  stops  to  procure  salt, 
and  arrives  at  Tombuctoo  after  a  journey  of  five  or  six 
months.  This  akkabah  goes  as  far  as  Jibbel-el-Bud,  oi 
the  white  mountains  near  Cape  Blanco,  and  crosses  the 
desert  of  Magaffra,  to  the  district  of  Agadir,  where  it  rests 
twenty  days.  These  caravans  obtain  an  escort  from  each 
tribe  through  whose  territories  they  pass.  Thus,  in  cross- 
ing those  of  Woled-Abuseid,  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  soldiers,  and  two  sebayers  or  chiefs  of 
clans,  who,  after  conducting  them  to  the  territory  of 
Woled-Deleim,  receive  their  remuneration,  and  commit 
the  akkabah  into  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  this  district : 
these  escort  them  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Magaffra, 
where  other  guides  convoy  them  to  Tombuctoo.  Some- 
times a  caravan,  bolder  or  more  hurried  than  the  rest,  at- 
tempts to  cross  the  desert  without  an  escort ;  but  they 
seldom  fail  to  repent  of  their  temerity,  by  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  two  tribes  of  Dikna  and  Emjot,  which  inhabit 
the  northern  frontiers  of  the  desert. 

Being  subject  to  a  religious  code  which  forbids  the  use 
of  inebriating  liquors,  the  merchants  of  the  caravans  know 
no  other  drink  than  water  ;  dates  and  barley  meal  serve 
them  for  food  during  a  journey  of  many  weeks  across  the 
desert.  Their  clothing  is  equally  simple.  Fortified  by 
this  frugality,  and  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  their  homes,  they  sing  as  they  trudge  along,  to  shorten 
the  long  hours  of  travel.  When  they  come  near  any 
dwellings,  or  when  their  camels  seem  in  danger  of  dropping 
down  with  fatigue,  their  songs  acquire  additional  spirit  and 
expression  ;  their  melody  and  sweetness  restore  animation 
to  the  toiling  camels.  At  four  in  the  evening  they  pitch 
their  tents,  and  join  in  prayer ;  to  this  act  of  devotion  sup- 
per succeeds  ;  then  they  sit  down  in  a  ring,  and  converse 
or  recite  stories  till  their  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep.  The  Ara- 
bic language  becomes  extremely  agreeable  in  the  mouths 
of  the  camel  drivers  ;  it  is  then  equally  soft,  and  more  so- 
norous than  the  Italian  ;  their  particular  dialect  resembles 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Alcoran,  which  for  1200  years 
has  scarcely  undergone  any  alteration.  The  Arabs  of  Mo- 
gaffra,  and  those  of  Woled-Abusebah,  compose  extempo- 
raneous verses  with  great  readiness  ;  the  women  are  good 
judges  of  poetry,  and  show  particular  favour  for  those 
young  Arabs  who  excel  in  this  literary  exercise. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  situation  of  the  deserts  of 
Zuenziga  and  Targa,  mentioned  by  Leo  :  they  must  be  to 
the  north  of  the  oasis  of  Tuat.  The  Lemtunad  of  this 
writer  seem  to  form  part  of  the  Tuariks  of  the  moderns. 
Agadez,  a  large  town  inhabited  by  slave-merchants,  and 
situated  to  the  south  of  Tezzane,  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  Tuarik,e  probably  as  being  the  chief  settlement  of  that 
people. 

May  not  the  great  desert  which  we  have  now  described 
be  the  dried  basin  of  a  sea  1  Diodorus  speaks  of  a  lake  of 
the  Hesperides,  which  was  turned  into  dry  land  by  an 
earthquake  ;  perhaps  the  countries  of  Mount  Atlas,  once 


entire  sum,  derived  from  them,  is  only  99  or  100  days,  of  which  only  39 
of  travelling. — P. 

d  See  p.  CI,  origin  of  the  Almoravides. — P. 

«  Abderrahman,  Nouv.  Mus.  Allem.  III.  p..  988. 
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surrounded  by  a  double  Mediterranean,  formed  that  cele- 
brated Atlantic  island"  which  is  sought  for  in  every  direc- 
tion and  nowhere  found.  On  the  borders  of  the  great  de- 
sert there  are  immense  collections  of  the  remains  of  marine 
animals.    Soodan  is  destitute  of  salt,  but  the  deserts  of 


*  Atlantis. 


Zahara  are  covered  with  it.  Pliny  and  Leo  concur  in 
saying,  that  in  several  districts,  sal-gem  was  cut  like  marble 
or  jasper,  and  used  as  stones  for  building  houses.  These 
facts  seem  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  now  mentioned  ; 
but  the  level  of  the  desert  is  unknown  ;  and  such  theories 
do  not,  in  the  present  state  of  retrospective  geology,  admit 
of  any  approximation  to  proof. 
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The  region  which  we  are  now  to  visit,  affords  a  remark- 
able example,  both  of  the  beneficence  of  nature  and  of  the 
perversity  of  the  human  mind.  These  countries,  in  which 
tyranny  and  ignorance  have  not  had  the  power  to  destroy 
the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  the  soil,  have,  down  to  the 
present  times,  been  the  theatre  of  eternal  robbery,  and  one 
vast  market  of  human  blood. 

The  sea-coasts  of  this  region  experience  the  most  in- 
tense heat  that  is  known  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  east  winds  which  arrive 
on  these  coasts,  after  having  swept  over  the  burning  sur- 
face of  Africa  in  all  its  breadth.a  At  Goree,  in  the  years 
1 787  and  1 788,  in  November  and  in  May,  the  thermome- 
ter stood  between  68°  and  88{°  :  during  the  night  it  did 
not  fall  below  60°.  From  May  till  November  it  did  not 
fall  below  77°,  nor  rise  above  99|.  Thus  there  are  only 
two  seasons ;  the  one  may  be  considered  as  a  moderate 
summer,  the  other  as  a  continuation  of  burning  dog-days. 
But,  during  the  whole  year,  the  sun  at  mid-day  is  insup- 
portable. At  Senegal  the  heat  is  still  more  intense,  amount- 
ing to  113°,  and  sometimes  to  1 3 1  °.  The  barometer  almost 
always  rises  in  those  circumstances  under  which  it  falls  in 
France,  that  is,  at  the  commencement  of  a  storm.  The 
north  and  north-west  winds  blow  almost  without  interrup- 
tion. The  east  or  trade  winds  are  only  felt  at  90  or  120 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  south  wind  is  very  rare.  Du- 
ring the  great  heats  a  dead  calm  prevails  for  about  thirty 
days,  which  is  enervating  to  the  most  robust  constitutions. 
From  the  beginning  of  June  till  the  middle  of  October  six- 
teen or  eighteen  heavy  rains  fall,  amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty 
inches  of  water.  A  single  one  sometimes  gives  as  much  as 
six  or  seven  inches.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  there  are 
heavy  dews.b 

Of  all  the  countries  of  western  Africa,  the  Gold  Coast 
seems  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  intense  heats.  Near  the 
Rio  Volta,  Isert  saw  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  rise  to 
95|°  within  an  apartment,  while  it  was  134°  in  the  open 
air,  which  surpasses  by  26  degrees  the  greatest  heat  ob- 
served by  Adanson  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal.0 

In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
south-west,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  vessels  which  ven- 
ture into  it  to  get  out.  This  direction  of  the  wind,  being 
contrary  to  the  trade  winds,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  in  the  central  countries  of  this  part  of 


*  Schotte  in  Forster  and  Sprengel,  Rocueil  des  Memoires  pour  la 
Geographie  et  l'Ethnographie,  I,  p.  55. 

b  Adanson,  Voyage  au  Senegal.  Wadstrom,  sur  les  Colonies,  p.  55, 
trad.  Allem.  de  M.  Zirnmermann. 

c  And  yet  it  has  just  been  stated  that  the  mercury  sometimes  rises 
to  131°  at  Senegal. — P. 

d  This  inference  is  found  in  the  original. — P. 
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Africa,  a  circumstance  from  which  some  infer  the  absence 
of  high  mountains.*1 

Between  Cape  VergaR  and  Cape  Palmas,  the  hurricanes, 
called  tornadoes,  from  a  Portuguese  term  for  whirlwinds, 
are  very  frequent  in  summer  and  autumn  ;  their  approach 
is  announced  by  a  small  white  cloud,  apparently  rive  or  six 
feet  broad,  remaining  immoveably  in  one  spot.  This  soon 
extends,  and  covers  a  great  part  of  the  horizon.  An  im- 
petuous whirling  wind  now  breaks  forth,  which  lasts  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  :  but  in  this  short  space,  enor- 
mous trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  houses  are  thrown 
down,  entire  villages  destroyed,  and  vessels  driven  from 
their  anchors  and  wrecked.  This  scourge  is  unknown  on 
the  Senegal,  and  even  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verga; 
but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Zahara.  The  winds  raise 
the  impalpable  sands,  forming  them  into  columns  which  rise 
to  an  immense  height,  and  become  a  sort  of  sand  spout. 
After  different  changes  of  form,  they  are  either  dissipated 
through  the  air,  or  carried  along,  sometimes  to  very  great 
distances  ;  sometimes  they  break  through  in  the  middle 
with  a  crash  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine/  The  harmat- 
tan,  the  name  of  which  seems  to  be  of  European  origin, 
(air  matant)e  is  an  east  wind  which  prevails  chiefly  in  Be- 
nin, and  extends  to  the  Gold  Coast ;  it  brings  on  a  dry 
haze  ;  the  horizon  is  darkened  ;  the  skins  of  animals  and 
men  become  contracted  and  chopped.  These  harmattans 
are  felt  about  the  solstices.11 

Near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Joliba  or  Niger, 
the  Gambia,  and  the  Mesurado,  there  is  a  nucleus  of  moun- 
tains, from  which,  according  to  the  most  recent  maps, 
branches  go  off  like  so  many  rays,  which  might  lead  us  to 
'  suppose  that  they  are  granitic,  or  schistous  mountains,  yet 
the  numerous  falls  in  the  rivers  seem  to  indicate  a  surface 
rising  by  terraces,  and  hence  probably  calcareous.  Some 
of  them  must  be  of  great  elevation,  if  the  reports  of  the 
negroes  to  M.  Mollien  were  correct,  that  to  the  south-east 
of  Timbo,  and  the  sources  of  the  great  river,  some  of  the 
mountains  "  have  a  white  hat.'" 

The  mountains  on  the  coast,  from  Cape  de  Verde  to  the 
Gambia,  present  indications  of  volcanoes,  which,  however, 
are  equivocal,  as  the  lavas  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  com- 
posed may  be  considered  as  basaltic  rocks.  The  foot  of 
Cape  Sierra  Leone  is  encircled  with  basaltic  rocks,  called 
by  the  English  Carpenter's  Rocks,  and  the  whole  coast  has 


<=  10°  N.  lat  Ifio  W.  long,  from  Paris. 
'  Philosoph.  Trans.  LXX.  p.  478.    Mcmoire  de  Schotte. 
s  Supposed  to  be  a  Fantee  word,  pronounced  by  the  natives  har- 
manla,  and  said  to  signify  a  cold  wind. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
h  Atkins'  Voyage,  p.  147. 

1  Mollien's  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia 
i  edited  by  Bowditch,  p.  292. 
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(he  same  general  appearance.  Immense  alluvial  tracts 
give  to  the  coast  of  Senegambia  some  resemblance  to 
Guiana.  The  islands  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia  are  partly 
inundated,  and  continually  accumulating. 

The  rivers  of  this  country  are  very  numerous.  The 
Senegal,  long  confounded  with  the  Niger,  rises  in  the 
country  of  Foota-Jallon,a  near  Timbo,  about  10°  N.  lat. 
and  has  a  course,  first  to  the  north-east,  then  to  the  north- 
west, then  west,  more  than  800  miles  in  all,  before  it  reaches 
the  ocean.b  Among  the  falls  of  this  river,  that  of  the  Fe- 
loo  rock  merits  most  particular  attention.  For  seven 
months  in  the  year  the  rock  stops  the  course  of  the  water, 
but  during  the  other  five  they  rise  high  enough  to  flow  over 
the  top  of  the  rock.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  there  is  a 
bar  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  that  draw 
more  than  ten  feet  of  water,  though  immediately  within  the 
bar  the  river  is  thirty  feet  deep.  La  Barthe  observes,  that 
in  1779  the  entrance  of  the  bar  was  eleven  miles  from  the 
island  of  St.  Louis,  though  now  it  is  fourteen.0  These 
variations  are  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  moor- 
ing grounds.  They  are  owing  to  currents  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, which,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  strength,  deposit 
the  sand  in  a  place  from  which  they  afterwards  carry  it 
away.d  Similar  shiftings  take  place  over  the  coast  in 
general.  The  banks  of  the  Senegal  become  highly  pic- 
turesque when  we  ascend  140  miles6  from  the  sea.  Lined 
with  hills  and  mountains,  where  tall  trees,  mixed  with 
handsome  shrubs,  form  verdant  arches  and  amphitheatres, 
this  river  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  interesting  voyages 
in  the  world,  were  not  its  charms  so  essentially  impaired 
by  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  the  hideous  aspect  of 
the  crocodiles,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  hippopotamus. 
The  merchants  even  avoid  it,  and  prefer  going  by  land/ 
While  the  Senegal  is  only  navigable  in  the  rainy  season, 
the  Gambia  cannot  be  navigated  except  in  the  dry  season. 
Forty  gun  frigates  can  go  up  thirty-seven  miles,  and  large 
merchant  vessels  180.g  The  rains  give  it  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  depth,  but  at  the  same  time,  such  inordinate  ra- 
pidity that  no  vessels  can  stem  the  current.  This  river, 
though  exceedingly  deep  and  wide,  has  only  a  course  of 
610  miles.1'  The  Rio  Grande,  no  less  remarkable  both 
for  depth  and  width  at  its  mouth,  which  is  encompassed 
with  islands,  has  a  course  only  half  as  long  as  that  of  the 
Gambia.  The  Rio  Mesurado  is  remarked  for  its  rapid 
and  rectilinear  course,  but  otherwise  little  known.1  The 
rivers  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  seem  to  take  their  rise  in 
the  Kong  mountains,  at  distances  from  300  to  400  miles.1' 
The  Rio  Volta,  which  is  the  least  known,  descends  in  a 
series  of  cascades ;  but  the  deepest  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  receives  the  Formosa,  the  Calabar,  and  other 
broad  and  deep  streams,  which  form  at  their  termination 
a  delta  larger  than  that  of  Egypt.  We  shall  afterwards 
state  some  reasons  for  considering  these  rivers  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Niger. 

*  Jallon-Kadoo. — M.  B. 
b  Mollien,  p.  152. 

c  4  and  5  French  leagues. 

d  "  They  are  owing  to  currents,  which  alternately  move  in  different 
directions,  and  thus  successively  accumulate  and  carry  away  the  loose 
sands." — P. 

c  f>0  French  leaguos. 

'  Durand,  Voyage  au  Senegal,  p.  343.  Lamiral,  l'Afrique  et  le  peu- 
ple  African). 

e  Domanct,  Labat,  &c.  i>  220  Fr.  leagues. 

*  Its  course  is  about  300  miles. 

*  From  100  to  150  Fr.  leagues. 

1  Isert,  Voyage  a  la  Guinee,  p.  1  10 — 281. 


At  the  head  of  the  trees  of  these  regions  stands  that  co- 
lossus of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  immense  baobab,  the 
Mansonia  digilala  of  Linnaeus.  Isert,  a  learned  Dane, 
observed  several  species  of  this  genus,  though  only  one  has 
been  hitherto  botanically  determined.1  Its  fruit,  surnam- 
ed  monkey's  bread,  affords  abundant  aliment  to  the  ne- 
groes, who,  at  sun-rise,  watch  religiously  the  opening  of 
its  flowers,  which  have  been  closed  during  the  night.  The 
whole  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  is  adorned  with  its  crreen 
elliptic  arches.  The  name  of  Cape  de  Verde,  is  said  to 
have  been  particularly  suggested  by  the  foliage  of  this  tree. 
The  wide  trunk  becomes  hollow  within  while  its  diameter 
is  augmenting,  and  the  cavern  which  it  forms  is  large 
enough  to  serve  as  a  temple  to  the  negroes,  a  hall  of  assem- 
bly to  a  tribe,  or  a  habitation  for  several  of  their  families. 
Its  height,  however,  is  very  moderate.  Mr.  Golberry  ob- 
served one  which  was  twenty-four  feet  high,  by  thirty-four 
in  diameter,  and  104  in  circumference.  The  forests  of  these 
countries,  equally  close  with  those  of  Guiana  or  Brazil, 
contain,  like  them,  cocoa-trees,  palms,  mangroves,  bana- 
nas or  pisangs,  tamarinds,  papaws,  various  species  of  citrons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  and  sycamores."1  We  also  remark 
the  courbaril,"  or  locust  tree,  a  species  of  Hymenaa,  which 
yields  an  agreeable  beverage  ;°  the  Elais  Guineensis,  from 
which  oil  and  a  kind  of  butter  are  obtained  ;  a  pea-tree, 
a  new  species  of  Robinia,  found  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  a  tree 
resembling  the  tulip-tree,  forming  a  new  genus  in  the  Lin- 
nean  class  Tetrandria ;  and  another,  improperly  called  a 
cedar,  which  is  a  new  species  of  Jivicemria.v  The  valua- 
ble shea  or  butter-tree,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  riches  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bambook  ;  but  that  tree,  probably  a  spe- 
cies of  Croton,  belongs  more  properly  to  Nigritia.'1  A  spe- 
cies of  tallow-tree,  however,  according  to  Rcemer,  grows 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nutmeg/  and  the  cinnamon- 
tree,3  grow  here  spontaneously,  though  in  small  number, 
but  the  assertion  requires  to  be  accompanied  with  stronger 
evidence  than  we  as  yet  have.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
Laurus  cassia  grows  in  the  forests.  The  existence  of  the 
coffee-tree1  is  quite  probable.  We  know  that  it  grows  to 
the  south  of  Abyssinia,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  Arabian  species.  Among  other  aromatic  plants, 
Senegambia  and  Guinea  possess  a  species  of  pepper,  the 
Cardamomum  majus,  called,  from  its  locality,  malagv.ettc, 
also  capsicum,"  Spanish  pepper,  and  ginger.  Cotton  suc- 
ceeds, and  even  excels  that  of  Brazil.  The  indigo  of  this 
country  is  excellent.  A  great  number  of  valuable  gums, 
which  this  country  furnishes  as  articles  of  commerce,  are 
well  known,  such  as  gum  guaiac,  the  red  astringent  gum,1 
gum  copal,  the  inspissated  juice  of  euphorbia,5'  and  dra- 
gon's blood,  (Sanguis  draconis.)  The  courageous  and 
able  Wadstrom,  a  Swede,  had  brought  from  Africa 
fourteen  kinds  of  valuable  woods,  among  which  were 
mahogany  and  ebony.   Several  dye-woods  are  found  here. 

m  Labat,  Nouvellc  Description, &c.  I.  p.  02.  II.  p.  322.  III.  p.  1-2—37, 
&c.    Scholt,  in  Sprengel,  I.  p.  06,  07.    Adanson.  Voyage  au  Senegal. 
D  "  Faroubier  or  Courbari,  Hymeruca  courbaril.1' 

0  Labat,  IV.  p.  303. 

p  Isert,  p.  110. 18-3,  &c. 

1  Labat,  III.  p.  345.  Ehrmann,  Histoire  des  Voyages,  III.  p.  72. 
Compare  Roemcr,  lielat.  de  la  cole  de  Guinle,  p.  175. 

r  Clarkson,  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  14. 

•  Smith's  New  Voyage,  p.  102.  Ehrmann,  Histoire  des  Voyages, 
X.  p.  40. 

1  Wadstrom,  Essai  sur  les  Colonies,  p.  S4. 
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Alimentary  plants  are  in  great  abundance.  Two 
species  of  Holcus  are  cultivated,  the  sorghum  and  the 
dourra.  There  is  a  third  species,  called  by  Isert  the 
Holcus  bkolor,  v/hich  is  known  by  the  Portuguese  name 
millio,  or  millet,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  gives  a  return  of 
\  GO  for  one.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  the  high  lands.  Africa 
has  received  maize  from  America  ;  but  the  sweet  potato, 
which  in  Fetoo  is  called  broddi,  seems  to  be  indigenous.* 
The  other  esculent  herbaceous  plants  are  the  yam,  the 
manioc,  or  cassava,  the  large  bean  produced  by  the  Doli- 
chos  lignosus,  the  delicious  pine  apple,  which  grows  in 
the  most  desert  places,  and  lastly,  different  species  of 
melons  and  of  pumpkins.  Orange,  banana,  and  papaw 
trees,  have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  grow 
in  abundance  and  perfection. 

Tobacco  is  found  every  where  in  great  abundance ; 
that  of  Senegal  is  excellent,  but  that  of  the  Gold  Coast  is 
of  the  most  indifferent  kind.  The  negroes  are  so  fond  of 
smoking  this  plant,  that  they  complain  less  of  hunger  than 
of  the  want  of  tobacco.  The  sugar-cane,  though  abundant 
and  excellent,  serves  only  to  feed  the  elephants,  the  hogs, 
and  the  buffaloes,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it.b  The  ne- 
groes sometimes  drink  the  juice  of  it.  The  exuberant 
abundance  of  the  aloes,  balsamines,  Gloriosaz  superboi,  tube- 
roses, lilies,  and  amaranths,  gives  the  flora  of  these  countries 
a  look  of  pomp  and  magnificence  quite  astonishing  to  the  Eu- 
ropean traveller.  The  most  singular  feature  of  the  African 
vegetation  is  perhaps  the  height  to  which  the  Guinea  grass 
grows.  This  plant  forms  immense  forests  of  herbage,  from 
ten  to  thirteen  feet  in  height,  where  flocks  of  elephants 
and  boars  wander  unseen.  The  enormous  boa  serpent 
conceals  himself  in  this  gigantic  turf.  In  order  to  render 
the  air  more  salubrious,  or  to  prepare  for  cultivation,  the 
negro  frequently  sets  fire  to  these  savannahs,  which  shine 
in  long  lines  during  the  night,  resembling  rivers  of  fire  that 
relieve  the  gloom  for  a  great  way  round  ;  by  day  they  co- 
ver the  horizon  with  columns  of  smoke  ;  and  the  birds  of 
prey  follow  these  conflagrations  in  flocks,  to  devour  the 
serpents  and  lizards  which  the  flames  have  suffocated. 
This  practice  has  appeared  to  some  of  the  learned  to  fur- 
nish the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  "  torrents  of  fire," 
seen  by  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  in  his  voyage  to  the  south 
of  Cerne.c 

No  part  of  the  world  produces  more  numerous  flocks  of 
elephants,  monkeys,  and  antelopes,  deer,  rats,  and  squirrels. 
In  every  part  of  Africa  the  elephant  lives  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture ;  he  is  no  where  tamed.  The  ancients  justly  observ- 
ed, that  the  African  elephant  is  smaller  and  less  courageous 
than  the  Asiatic  ;  but  his  tusks  are  much  larger ;  their  sub- 
stance is  harder,  and  less  apt  to  become  yellow,  and  fur- 
nishes almost  all  the  ivory  of  commerce.  The  method  of 
catching  them,  employed  by  the  chiefs,  is  to  assemble  the 
young  men  and  take  them  out  into  the  woods  ;  at  the  sea- 
son when  the  grass  is  dry,  they  set  fire  to  the  grass  all  round 
the  elephants,  who,  finding  themselves  unable  to  escape 
from  the  flames,  perish  in  the  conflagration,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  by  which  means  the  ne- 


*  Muller,  Description  de  Fetou,  p.  209. 
h  Wadstrom,  p.  77. 

c  See  our  History  of  Geography. 

*  Sprengel  and  Forster,  I.  p.  72.  III.  p.  140. 
«  Mollien,  p.  200. 

'  Grandpre,  Voyage  en  Afrique,  t.  IV.  p.  26. 
f  Cuvier,  Menagerie  du  Museum,  art.  Mandrill. 

*  Simia  porcaria,  "  singe-pore." 


groes  procure  a  large  quantity  of  ivory.  The  hippopota- 
mus, which  fives  in  fresh  water  and  marshy  places,  grows 
to  a  monstrous  size,  and  is  most  frequently  seen  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Cassemance.  The  rhinoceros  is 
scarcely  known  even  in  Benin.  The  lion  is  less  common 
than  the  panther  and  the  leopard.  The  spotted  hyaena  is 
frequent  in  this  country,  but  the  common  species  is  most 
common  in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  jackal,  however,  is 
more  formidable  and  destructive.  The  giraffe,  which  has 
been  seen  by  Mungo  Park  and  other  travellers  in  Nigritia, 
sometimes  wanders  to  these  coasts."1 

The  zebra  is  met  with  in  droves,  and  the  negroes  hunt 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  skin  and  the  flesh. 

The  most  remarkable  species  of  monkey  is  the  Simia 
troglodytes,  called  kimpanzay  in  Congo.  It  is  the  jocko  of 
Buffon,  who  has  confounded  it  with  the  ourang-outang  of 
India.  This  monkey  has  less  approximation  to  the  human 
form  than  the  ourang-outang ;  but  perhaps  surpasses  him 
in  intelligence.  They  sometimes  attack  people,  especially 
women  who  carry  any  provisions,  and  beat  them  with 
sticks  till  they  let  go  their  burden  ;  when  pursued  and  at- 
tacked, they  defend  themselves  by  hurling  stones  and 
biting  ;  and  the  females  which  have  young  ones  to  protect, 
are  particularly  fierce  and  courageous  in  their  resistance.6 
A  recent  traveller  says  that  this  animal  is  far  from  being 
common/  The  hideous  mandril  varies  according  to  his 
age  ;  whence  Linnaeus  has  erroneously  divided  this  species 
into  two,  (the  Simia  maimon  and  mormon.)  According  to  a 
learned  naturalist,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  except  in 
Guinea  and  Congo.s  We  likewise  meet  with  the  pithecus, 
the  hog-faced  baboon,11  the  hamadryad,  the  Simia  leonina  or 
macaque,  the  diana,1  the  Simia  cephus  or  moustac ;  the 
Callitriche  or  green  ape  (Simia  saboza,)  the  white-nose  or 
Simia  petaurista,  and,  in  short,  almost  all  the  tailed  apes 
or  guenons,k  of  which  these  regions  seem  to  be  in  a  particular 
manner  the  native  country.  Two  remarkable  animals,  akin 
to  the  monkey  tribe,  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Sene- 
gambia.  These  are  the  Lemur  galago  and  the  Lemur  mi- 
nutus.  The  poto1  is  common  in  Guinea.  The  Senegal 
negroes  catch  the  zibet  in  a  very  young  state,  and  tame  it. 
Among  the  antelopes,  or  gazelles,  the  kob,  the  nanguer, 
and  the  nagor,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  Rio 
Volta.  Some  kevels  and  corinnes  are  also  found  :  these 
antelopes  go  in  numberless  flocks,  which  often  contain  up- 
wards of  a  thousand."1  The  boar  of  Ethiopia"  peoples  the 
marshy  woods  ;  but  the  hog  of  this  country  is  small  and 
weak.  The  dogs  are  of  the  size  of  our  setters,  but  ap- 
proach somewhat  to  the  mastiff;  they  do  not  bark,  and 
their  hair  is  short,  coarse,  and  red,  as  in  all  warm  countries.0 
The  horses  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  small  and  ugly ;  but 
Adanson  admires  the  horse  of  Senegal.  That  river  is 
probably  the  southern  limit  of  the  Berber,  or  Moorish 
breed.  The  ass  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  very  strong. 
Camels  are  sometimes  seen,  but  in  small  numbers,  and 
never  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal.  The  negroes  rear  cat- 
tle, buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats. — The  trumpet-bird,  or 
monoceros,  is  found  in  all  the  court-yards  of  the  negroes, 


1   Simla  diana,  the  rolowai. 

k  Guenon,  tailed  ape  or  monkey  properly  so  called  in  distinction  from 
the  baboons,    orangs,  &c. — P. 

1  The  poto  is  the  Viverra  caudivolva,  or  prehensile  tailed  weasel. — P. 

m  Golberry,  Fragmens  sur  l'Afrique,  t.  II. 
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together  with  the  armed  goose,  the  Egyptian  goose,  the 
pintado,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  poultry  known  in  Eu- 
rope. Among  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inhabit  the 
forests,  we  remark  the  Ardea  alba  minor,  or  egret,  the 
feathers  of  which  form  an  article  of  trade.  Beautiful  par- 
rots are  in  unlimited  numbers.  Swarms  of  them  are  seen 
to  rise  from  the  trees,  frightened  by  the  cries  of  the  monkeys. 
Adanson  saw  the  nest  of  an  enormous  species  of  eagle,  or 
vulture,  called  by  the  natives,  rfnlann.  This  nest  was  three 
feet  high.  Numerous  families  of  sparrows  and  humming 
birds  sport  round  the  hut  of  the  negro,  and  the  immense 
baobab  supports  the  nest  of  the  enormous  pelican.a 

This  region  is  much  infested  by  venomous  insects,  disgust- 
ing reptiles,  and  clouds  of  locusts.  Of  these,  Isert  dis- 
tinguished more  than  twenty  different  species  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  Cameleons  are  very  common.  The  serpents  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  enormous  size.  M.  Mol- 
lien  mentions  a  snake,  the  bite  of  which  occasioned  the 
skin  to  fall  off  in  scales,  an  instance  of  which  came  under 
his  eye.  There  are  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  the 
honey  and  wax  of  which  are  objects  of  trade  among 
the  negroes.  In  the  sequestered  forests,  the  termites,  im- 
properly called  white  ants,  display  their  astonishing  indus- 
try. Golberry  saw  in  the  woods  of  Lamayava,  at  Albrida 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  some  pyramidal  buildings, 
formed  by  these  insects,  which  were  sixteen  feet  high,  and 
the  bases  of  which  occupied  an  area  from  100  to  110 
square  feet.  In  these  nests  the  wild  bees  generally  depo- 
sit their  honey,  to  obtain  which,  the  natives  set  them  on 
fire  during  the  night,  that  they  may  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
stung  by  the  bees.b  Crocodiles,  cacholots,  and  manatis, 
sometimes  inhabit,  in  one  common  society,  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers.  Oysters  are  said  to  fasten  in  great  mul- 
titudes on  the  immersed  branches  of  the  mangroves  with 
which  these  rivers  are  bordered.  They  are  large,  fat,  and 
very  good  to  eat,  though  less  fresh  and  cool  than  those 
found  in  more  northern  situations.  Cowries,  the  shells 
called  by  naturalists  Cyprea  moneta,  which  are  used  as 
money  in  all  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of 
India,  are  fished  on  the  coast  of  Congo  and  Angola,0  and 
are  not  brought  hither  from  India  as  some  travellers  have 
asserted.  We  are  not  certain  if  they  are  found  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  Proper,  as  travellers  give  no  precise  state- 
ments on  that  point. d  Much  coral  and  ambergris  is  also 
procured  on  all  these  coasts.  The  fishermen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Blanco,  pay  their  boats  with  am- 
bergris.6 

The  mineral  kingdom  of  these  equinoctial  countries  is 
probably  as  rich  and  varied,  though  not  in  so  great  propor- 
tion, compared  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  since  mineral 
productions  are  not  influenced  by  climate  ;  but  we  know 
little  of  their  mineralogy.  Among  the  objects  most  worthy 
of  attention  are  the  gold  mines,  which  are  said  to  exist  in 
the  country  of  Bambook,  situated  between  the  Senegal  and 
the  Gambia,  at  equal  distances  from  the  two  rivers.  If  we 
believe  two  French  writers,  Pelays  and  David,  who  were 
sent  into  these  countries  by  the  old  French  India  Compa- 
ny to  examine  these  mines,  they  are  situated  near  the  vil- 
lages of  Natakon,  Semayla,  Nambia,  and  Kombadyree  ; 
but  these  beds  from  which  the  negroes  obtain  gold,  are 

■  Mollien,  p.  51. 

>>  Ibid.  p.  2-„>7. 

c  Proyart,  Rolat.  |>.  25. 

<>  Bruns,  Afrika,  IV.  p.  347. 

*  Wadstrom,  p.  73. 


only  alluvial  deposits,  derived  from  real  mines,  concealed 
among  the  mountains  of  Tabaoora.  Eighty  pounds  of  crude 
mixed  earth,  taken  from  a  pit  in  the  hill  of  Natakon,  yield- 
ed 144  grains  and  a  half  of  gold.  The  Semayla  mine  ap- 
pears to  be  the  richest/  There  are  also  gold  mines  on  the 
Cold  Coast  at  Akim,  five  days'  journey  from  the  Danish 
fort  of  Christianburg,  but  they  are  not  very  productive. 
At  a  distance  of  twelve  days'  journey  farther  north,  neai 
the  mountains  of  Kong,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Accasers  work  a  rich  mine  of  this  precious  metal  in  the 
form  of  deep  pits.5  Iron  ore,  in  the  form  of  silicioitt 
stones,  is  abundant  in  many  places,  and  is  smelted  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  manufactured  into  vessels  with  the  ham- 
mer; from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  metal  is  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  and  highly  malleable.1'  Labat  saw  whole 
mountains  of  fine  red  marble  with  white  veins.  The  ne- 
groes make  fine  pottery  with  a  white  unctuous  earth,  which 
is  common  in  these  countries.  It  is  on  the  coast,  and  more 
especially  in  the  rivers,  near  the  gulf  of  the  Idolos  Islands,1 
that  the  fat  clay  is  found,  which  the  people  are  said  to 
mix  with  their  food  like  butter. 

After  this  general  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
some  detailed  descriptions  of  this  wide  and  important 
region. 

The  fertile  plains,  watered  by  the  Senegal  and  the  Gam- 
bia, are  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  small  kingdoms,  some 
consisting  of  the  indigenous  negroes,  and  others  which  have 
been  seized  by  the  Moors.  Various  European  powers 
have  perceived  the  advantages  which  this  country  offers 
for  colonial  establishments.  The  French  at  one  time  had 
the  largest  and  most  numerous,  as  Fort  St.  Louis,  and 
Podor  on  the  Senegal ;  the  forts  of  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Pierre,  in  the  interior  in  the  kingdom  of  Galam  ;  the  island 
of  Goree,  called  by  the  natives  Barsaghish,  near  Cape 
Verd ;  Albrcda  and  Joal,  on  the  river  Gambia  ;  Bintam, 
on  the  Cerebes  river  ;  and  the  island  of  Bissao.  All 
these  settlements  are  now  abandoned,  and  the  island  of 
St.  Louis  is  merely  a  factory  under  military  government, 
the  returns  of  which,  in  1801,  gave  a  population  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  consistingin  a  great  measure  of  slaves.  Accord- 
ing to  Labarthe,  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  weight  of  gum 
were  exported ;  also  1 500  negroes.  The  English  have, 
besides  Fort  St.  James,  three  factories  on  the  Gambia  ; 
one  at  Vintain,  another  at  Jookakonda,  and  a  third  at  Pi- 
sania  :  the  last  of  which  is  the  farthest  from  the  sea  coast. 
The  French  exported  to  the  Senegal  goods  to  the  amount 
of  750,000Z.  ;  and  the  English  disposed  of  an  equal 
amount  on  the  Gambia.  Spirituous  liquors  were  the 
chief  article. 

The  kingdom  of  Owal,  or  Ualo,  contains  the  lake  of 
Panier  Foule,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  transformed  into 
a  fertile  plain.  The  sovereign,  who  has  the  title  of  brak, 
(meaning  king  of  kings,)  is  generally  subject  to  the  ne  igh- 
bouring Moors. 

The  Foulahs  of  the  Senegal  live  above  Owal.  Some  of 
their  tribes  enjoy  a  turbulent  independence,  such  as  those 
of  Footatoro,  who  are  also  remarked  to  be  the  most  insolent 
and  inhospitable. k  The  greater  part  of  them  are  subject 
to  a  sovereign  possessed  of  considerable  power,  who  has 
the  title  of  Siratik.    In  this  country  is  situated  Fort  Podor 

f  Golberry,  t.  I.  p.  433.  43'.). 
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in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Morfil,a  formed  by  two  arms 
of  the  Senegal. 

The  Foulahs,  who  are  also  called  Peuls  or  Foleys  on 
the  Senegal,  are  widely  diffused  over  Africa.  The  great 
body  of  the  nation  lives  about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia 
and  Rio-Grande.  Besides  the  colonies  found  on  the  river 
Faleme  and  the  Senegal,  there  are  tribes  of  them  to  the 
south  of  Fezzan,  on  the  confines  of  Bornoo,  and  even  in 
the  interior  of  that  kingdom,  where  they  are  called  Fellata.b 
The  Foulahs  also  inhabit  the  kingdoms  of  Massina  and 
Tombuctoo  on  the  Joliba,  and  from  these  parts  probably 
the  colonies  went  off  that  are  now  found  in  Bornoo.  This 
curious  fact  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  some  collections 
of  words  of  the  language  of  these  people,  made  in  Senegam- 
bia,  compared  with  others,  communicated  to  M.  Seetzen 
by  a  Fellata  of  the  town  of  Ader,  between  Bornoo  and 
Agadez.0  The  Foulahs  have  a  reddish  black  or  a  yellow- 
ish brown  complexion,  longer  and  less  woolly  hair  than  the 
negroes,  noses  less  flat,  and  lips  not  so  thick. d  These  fea- 
tures seem  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  the  Berber  and  Negro 
race.  But  this  mixed  nation,  which  puts  the  reader  in 
mind  of  the  Leuc&lhiopes  of  the  ancients,  seems  to  us  to 
have  received  from  the  Arabs  not  only  the  religious  and 
civil  influence  of  the  Koran,  but  also  the  name  which  it 
bears,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  Fellahs 
or  cultivators  of  Egypt.  The  Foulahs  have  mild  disposi- 
tions, flexible  minds,  and  a  great  turn  for  agriculture  ;  but 
those  among  them  who  live  by  rearing  cattle,  migrate  from 
one  country  to  another  rather  than  submit  to  tyrannical 
rulers. 

The  different  states  of  the  Serracolet  or  Serrawoolet  ne- 
groes, form  a  sort  of  confederation,  of  which  Galam  is  the 
metropolis  ;  but  the  true  name  of  the  country  is  Kadjaaga. 
The  king  of  Galam  at  least  enjoys  a  certain  ascendency 
over  that  country,  which  he  owes  chiefly  to  the  trade  of 
which  his  territories  are  the  centre,  as  well  as  to  the  trade 
in  captives,  who  are  brought  from  more  distant  countries. 
By  an  agreement  among  all  the  Serracolet  princes,  the 
throne  of  Galam  is  occupied  by  their  families  by  turns.6 
These  negroes  are  treacherous  and  cruel,  their  complexion 
is  extremely  black,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Yalofs/  The  air  of  the  country  is  purer  than 
along  the  coast.  The  Serracolets  are  great  smelters  of  iron. 
For  hammering  it  they  use  rounded  pieces  of  granite,  en- 
circled with  a  leather  band  fastened  to  thongs,  which  the 
workman  holds  in  his  hands.  He  raises  and  drops  it  alter- 
nately on  the  iron,  which  is  placed  on  a  low  anvil  in  the 
sand,  and  thus  fashions  it  into  bars  eight  inches  long.£ 
They  are  the  most  skilful  and  persevering  in  commercial 
affairs  of  all  the  negroes  ;  and  being  reputed  rich,  their 
travelling  merchants  are  obliged  to  pay  heavier  duties,  in 
the  form  of  presents,  to  the  chiefs  through  whose  territories 
they  pass.  In  Galam  they  are  great  hunters.  Some  des- 
cribe them  as  treacherous  and  criminal.  Yet  it  is  allowed 
by  all  that  hospitality  is  practised  by  them  in  a  most  ample 
and  disinterested  manner. 


*  "  lie  au  Mprfil,"  Ivory  Island. 

b  The  Fellatas  (Felatahs)  are  the  ruling  people  in  Soudan,  W.  of 
Bornoo.  Sackatoo,  their  capital,  was  visited  by  Capt.  Clapperton. — P. 

c  Mithridates,  by  Adelung  and  Vater,  III.  p.  146. 

d  Golberry,  Voyage  en  Afriquo,  I.  p.  101, &c.  Oldendorp,  Histoire 
de  la  Mission  des  Frercsevangeliques,  p.  274.  Labat,  III.  p.  170.  Pom- 
megorge,  Descript.  dela  Nigritie,  p.  52. 

e  Golberry,  Voyage  en  Afrique,  I.  p.  571. 

f  Labat,  III.  p.  303—370.  IV.  p.  45. 

s  Mollien,p.  213.  288. 


The  Mandingos  have  spread  themselves  from  the  coun- 
try which  bears  their  name,  and  which  is  near  the  sources 
of  the  Niger,  eastward  among  the  states  of  Bambarra,  and 
westward  among  those  of  Bambook  and  Woolly.  These 
negroes,  who  are  not  of  so  fine  a  black  as  the  Yalofs,  file 
down  their  teeth  to  a  pointed  shape.  They  are  a  sort  of 
Mahometans,  have  many  Arabic  words,  and  use  the  Ara- 
bic alphabet.11  Their  maraboots,  or  hermits,  perform  long 
commercial  journeys,  and  receive  visits  from  those  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Barbary.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
interior  of  Africa,1  and  the  negro  slave  trade  is  in  their 
hands.  Since  the  year  1 100  this  nation  has  ruled  over  the 
rich  kingdom  of  Bambook. 

The  Bambookans  furnish  an  example  of  the  usual  fate 
of  a  corrupted  people.  Their  rich  and  fruitful  soil  supplies 
the  inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  scarcely 
any  labour. k  Voluptuous  and  indolent,  they  live  in  a  state 
of  utter  anarchy,  and  their  wealth  becomes  the  prey  of  their 
more  active  neighbours.  Major  Houghton,  however,  gives 
them  a  more  favourable  character,  representing  them  as  an 
industrious  people,  who  manufacture  cotton  stuffs  and  iron 
utensils.1 

The  kingdom  of  Jallonkadoo,  in  which  the  river  Sene- 
gal takes  its  rise  to  the  south-east  and  south  of  Bambook, 
is  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  whose  language,  notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  Mungo  Park,  seems  to  be  a  dialect 
of  the  Mandingo.™  The  Jallonka  race  have,  in  general, 
been  either  converted  or  persecuted  by  the  Foulahs  and 
other  Mahometans.  Some  fugitives,  who  have  not  renoun- 
ced fetichism,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  most  mountain- 
ous districts,  such  as  the  mountains  of  Niekolo  and  Ran- 
deia,  where  they  have  mixed  with  the  Youluks,  and  pro- 
duced a  mulatto  breed,  who  are  savage  and  wretchedly  poor. 
They  are  remarked  for  bad  and  decayed  teeth.  On  the 
east  side  of  these  heights,  where  the  chief  rivers  begin  their 
course,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  domestic 
animals.  The  ass,  which  is  found  wild  on  the  southern 
declivity,  is  here  so  entirely  unknown,  that  when  M.  Mol- 
lien  brought  one  with  him  in  his  travels,  an  animal  so 
strange  produced  consternation  among  the  inhabitants, 
both  young  and  old." 

Descending  the  Senegal  from  this  country,  we  might 
name  kingdoms  and  principalities  almost  without  num- 
ber ;  but  we  shall  merely  notice  the  state  of  Bondoo, 
a  pastoral  country  to  the  west  of  Bambook  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  which  manufacture  cotton  cloths,0  and  dye 
them  black  with  indigo.p  The  country  of  Kasson,  to  the 
east  of  Galam,  is  considered  as  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper. 

The  country  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Yalof,  sometimes  called  the  Wa- 
lof  nation.9.  They  are  the  handsomest  negroes  of  west- 
ern Africa.  They  have  woolly  hair  and  thick  lips,  and 
very  black  complexions,  but  are  tall  and  well  made,  and 
their  features  remarkably  regular.  If  we  credit  M.  Gol- 
berry, they  are  a  mild,  hospitable,  generous,  and  faithful 

h  Matthews'  Voyage  to  Sierra  Leone,  p.  71 — 97,  &c. 

■  Jobson,  in  Purchas's  Pilgrim,  p.  1573. 

k  Compagnon,  dans  l'Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages. 

1  Elucidations  of  African  Geography,  p.  9. 

m  See  the  words  quoted  in  Mithridates,  III.  p.  109. 

"  Mollien,  p.  228.  230. 

°  "  Pagnes,"  wrappers,  the  common  covering  of  the  Negroes. — P 

p  Voyage  au  pays  de  Bambouc,  1789. 

1  JalofFs,  Oualoffs,  Yolofs. 
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race ;  and  their  women  are  as  attractive  as  jet-black  females 
can  be. 

They  call  themselves  Mahometans,  but  their  religion 
has  an  alloy  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  Their  language 
is  graceful  and  easy.  Their  chief  takes  the  title  of  Barb- 
i-Yalof,  emperor  of  the  Yalofs,  and  reigns  over  an  exten- 
sive country,  little  visited  by  Europeans.  His  place  of 
residence  is  Hikarkor.  Rich  in  provisions,  cattle,  and 
poultry,  this  country  nourishes  under  a  more  regular  ad- 
ministration than  that  of  the  adjoining  states.  Justice  is 
administered  by  a  chief  judge,  who  holds  circuit  courts 
over  the  kingdom. a  The  people  manufacture  cotton 
goods.1' 

Several  states  have  separated  from  the  Yalof  empire  ; 
such  as  that  of  Baol,  and  that  of  Cayor,  governed  by  a 
prince  who  has  the  title  of  Darnel.  Cape  Verd,  and  the 
small  island  of  Goree,  which  was  fortified  and  embellished 
by  the  French,  are  in  the  territory  of  the  Darnel. 

The  most  commercial  of  the  Yalof  states,  is  that  of  Sa- 
lum,  on  a  branch  of  the  Gambia.  The  king's  residence  is 
at  Kahan  ;c  his  cottage  is  within  an  inclosure  of  great  ex- 
tent, which  contains  more  than  sixty  others,  inhabited  by 
his  wives,  children,  officers,  and  principal  slaves.  At  its 
entrance  are  three  large  courts,  lined  with  the  cottages  of 
his  servants,  each  court  being  guarded  by  twenty  men  arm- 
ed with  javelins  and  hassagays.  In  the  centre  of  the  royal 
inclosure  the  cottage  of  the  prince  stands  by  itself,  in  the 
form  of  a  round  tower,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  fortyv 
five  in  height,  covered  with  a  dome  twenty  feet  high.  It  is 
built,  like  all  the  dwellings  in  this  part  of  Africa,  of  pieces 
of  wood  covered  with  millet  straw,  but  executed  more  nice- 
ly than  ordinary  houses.  The  w'alls  and  the  ceiling  are 
covered  with  mats  curiously  figured  ;  the  floor  is  formed 
of  a  kind  of  stucco  of  red  earth  and  sand,  and  covered 
with  mats.  The  walls  are  hung  round  with  muskets,  pis- 
tols, and  other  arms,  and  horse  harness.  The  king  is 
seated  on  a  low  stage  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  cottage, 
fronting  the  entrance.  The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  1 1 ,500 
square  miles. d  The  population  is  said  to  be  300,000  ;  the 
lands  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  the  foreign  commerce 
is  extensive,  particularly  with  the  French  and  English,  the 
former  nation  being  most  respected,  and  best  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  people. 

The  Serreres,  a  wild  and  simple  tribe,  without  religion 
or  laws,  live  in  the  country  of  Sin,  (or  Barb-Sin,)  and 
that  of  Baol.  The  negroes  call  them  savages,  but  Euro- 
peans speak  in  praise  of  their  mild  and  peaceful  disposi- 
tions.6 

It  is  in  works  more  voluminous  than  the  present  that  a 
reader  could  expect  to  find  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
little  principalities  situated  along  the  Gambia,  together 
with  the  discussions  which  might  arise  out  of  the  perpetual 
contradictions  found  among  travellers/  We  shall  notice, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  countries  of  Barrah, 
of  Yani,  and  of  Woolly,  the  capital  of  which,  called  Cas- 
sana  by  the  negroes,5  and  known  also  by  the  Arabic  term, 
Medina,  or  the  city,  is  populous  and  hospitable.  To  the 
south  of  the  Gambia,  there  are  twenty  small  states  which 

•  Benezet's  Account  of  Guinea,  p.  8.  (London,  1788.) 
b  Francis  Moore's  Travels,  &c.  p.  51. 

e  "Cahoune." 

•>  1500  sq.  Fr.  leagues. 

•  Pommegorge,  Descript.  de  la  Nigritio,  p.  120— 12G.  Labat.  IV. 
p.  150. 

'  Consult  Bruns,  Afrikn,  IV.  p.  272.  sqq. 
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dispute  with  one  another  their  obscure  existence.  The 
most  conspicuous  nation  is  that  of  the  Feloops,  whose 
territories  are  greatly  scattered,  and  extend  from  the  (iun,- 
bia  to  the  river  St.  Dominique,1'  and  a  little  beyond  it.' 
Savage  and  revengeful,  but  faithful  to  their  friends,  they 
scarcely  acknowledge  any  government ;  and  the  paltry 
fetiche  is  the  only  object  of  their  worship.  Their  country 
is  flat,  somewhat  sandy,  but  rich  in  pasture  and  rice 
grounds,  abounding  in  cattle,  and  maintaining  numerous 
swarms  of  wild  bees,  which  produce  a  .great  quantity  of 
wax.  Higher  up  the  country  there  are  steep  mountains, 
composed,  according  to  a  rather  unlearned  traveller,  of 
freestone. 

The  mutual  boundaries  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  are 
left  to  the  caprice  of  geographers.  In  the  interior  of  this 
doubtful  space,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Rio  Grande,  live 
the  nation  of  the  Soosoos,  erroneously  called  the  Foulah*. 
of  Guinea.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Fou- 
lahs  of  the  Senegal,  though  Golberry  says  otherwise.  This 
is  shown  by  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  their  language.15 

Teembo,  the  capital  of  their  country,  contains  about 
7000  inhabitants.  They  have  iron  mines,  worked  by  wo- 
men, also  some  manufactures  in  silver,  copper,  and  wood  ; 
it  is  said  that  these  people  can  bring  into  the  field  10,000 
cavalry  or  upwards.  They7  are  Mahometans,  but  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-four  pagan  nations  or  tribes,  on  whom 
they  are  always  ready  to  make  war,  in  order  to  procure 
slaves. 

They  live  in  a  sort  of  federal  republic,  in  which  a  secret 
association,  resembling  the  vehmic,  or  black  tribunal  of  the 
middle  age,  maintains  order  and  dispenses  justice.  This  is 
called  the  poorrah.  Each  of  the  five  cantons  of  the  na- 
tion has  one  of  its  own,  to  which  the  men  are  not  admitted 
till  they  are  thirty  years  of  age.  The  principal  members, 
consisting  of  persons  above  fifty  years  of  age,  form  the 
supreme  poorrah.1  The  mysteries  of  initiation,  accompa- 
nied with  some  dreadful  test  of  merit,  are  celebrated  in  the 
midst  of  a  sacred  forest.  All  the  elements  are  put  in  requi- 
sition to  try  the  courage  of  the  candidate.  It  is  said  that  he 
finds  himself  assaulted  by  roaring  lions,  who  are  restrained  by- 
concealed  chains.  A  dreadful  howling  is  kept  up  over  the 
whole  forest ;  and  a  devouring  fire  flames  around  the  in- 
violate inclosure.  .  Any  member  who  has  committed  a 
crime,  or  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  body,  finds  himself 
visited  by  armed  and  masked  emissaries.  On  the  ominous 
words  being  pronounced,  "  the  poorrah  sends  thee  death," 
his  relations  and  friends  desert  him,  and  he  is  left  to  the 
avenging  sword.  Even  entire  tribes,  which  make  war  in 
contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  great  poorrah,  are  laid  under 
the  ban,  and  oppressed  by  the  united  attacks  of  armed 
deputations  from  all  the  neutral  tribes.  This  institution 
seems  to  indicate  an  improved  degree  of  intelligence,  and 
considerable  elevation  of  sentiment. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  line  of  coast,  we  find  some 
low  lands  intersected  by  rivers,  to  the  south  of  the  river 
St.  Dominique,  inhabited  by  the  Papels,  who  are  all  pagans, 
worshipping  trees,  cows'  horns,  and  all  sorts  of  visible  ob- 
jects.     When  their  king  dies,  according  to  the  report  of 

e  Moore's  Travels,  p.  200. 

h  St.  Domingo  or  Cacheo.    Lat.  12°  8'  N. 

'  Schad,  a  German  traveller,  quoted  by  Bruns,  Atrika,  IV.  p.  289. 
Compare  Golberry,  I.  p.  109. 

k  See  eight  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  Soosoo  language,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  in  1800—1802. 

1  Golberry.  Voyage  en  Afrique,  I.  p.  11  1. 
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a  traveller,  the  grandees  range  themselves  around  his  cof- 
fin, which  is  tossed  up  in  the  air  by  some  sturdy  negroes, 
and  the  individual  on  whom  the  coffin  falls,  if  not  killed  by 
the  weight,  succeeds  to  the  throne. a 

They  are  a  brave  people  ;  their  only  weapon  is  a  very 
long  sabre.  Large  herds  of  oxen  constitute  their  chief 
wealth,  which  they  fatten  with  rice  straw.  The  territories 
of  these  people  extend  from  the  river  Geba,  to  that  of  Ca- 
cheo,  the  gates  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Bissao. 
And  the  market  of  that  town  is  so  dependent  on  them  for 
supplies  of  provisions,  that  the  Portuguese  government  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  cultivating  habits  of  good 
neighbourhood,  with  having  on  some  occasions  been  threat- 
ened with  a  famine  when  a  good  understanding  was  acci- 
dentally interrupted. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  Papels,  to  the  south,  dwell  the 
Balantes,  a  cruel  and  savage  race,  with  whom  the  Portu- 
guese have  very  little  communication.  Salt  is  the  only  ar- 
ticle of  merchandize  which  they  sell.  They  eat  dogs,  and 
reckon  rats  the  most  exquisite  of  dishes. 

Cacheo,  a  fortress,  with  a  small  town,  is  the  station  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities,  and  of  a  weak  garrison  to  maintain 
in  point  of  form  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  this  coast. 
There  is  also  a  fortress  called  Bissao,  on  a  large  island  of 
the  same  name,  formed  by  the  river  Geba,  at  its  mouth. 
The  situation  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  dampness,  ac- 
companied with  the  intense  heat.  Yet  it  is  said  rather  to 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  life  sickly,  than  of  abridging 
its  duration.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  consist  chiefly 
of  mulattoes  and  blacks,  with  a  few  whites  without  shoes 
or  uniform,  but  muffled  up  in  robes  of  flowered  cotton,  and 
mostly  in  rags.  They  are  on  the  whole  much  neglected 
by  the  government.  All  the  commerce  here  is  conducted 
by  barter,  and  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  governor, 
who  thus  acquires  considerable  wealth,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants are  idle  and  poor.  In  an  inland  situation,  160  miles 
up  the  river  Geba,  is  the  Portuguese  settlement  called  Geba, 
of  which  M.  Mollien  gives  a  curious  account.  The  com- 
mandant receives  visits  in  a  large  hall  where  straw  beds 
are  placed  all  round,  on  which  the  negroes  seat  themselves 
indiscriminately  with  Europeans,  and  every  one  has 
complete  personal  liberty  either  to  whistle  or  lie  down  to 
sleep,  or  eat  at  any  time  he  thinks  fit ;  yet  none  must  pass 
the  door  without  taking  off  his  hat  most  respectfully,  whe- 
ther the  master  be  within  or  not.  The  surrounding  district 
is  called  Kaboo,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  nations, 
consisting  chiefly  of  pagan  Madingoes.  The  villages  are 
large  and  populous,  and  the  fields  well  cultivated.  The 
houses  of  Geba  are  composed  of  mud,  and  there  is  no  fort ; 
the  soldiers  are  negroes.  The  settlers  are  on  good  terms 
with  the  surrounding  natives,  who  make  war  on  one  an- 
others  villages,  and  sell  their  captives  at  this  place  to  the 
Portuguese.  M.  Mollien  saw  only  three  Europeans  at  this 
place. 

The  Bissajosb  islands  form  a  smiling  and  fertile  archi- 
pelago, surrounded,  and  almost  covered  on  the  west  side  by 
a  series  of  sand  and  clay  banks,  165  miles0  long,  rendering 
the  navigation  extremely  dangerous. 

The  soil  of  these  islands  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
rivers  ;  it  produces  rice,  oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  melons, 

*  Schad,  quoted  by  Bums,  p.  289. 

h  Bissnijos,  Bijuga. 

c  00  Fr.  leagues. 

d  Bulama. 

«  Labat,  V.  p.  85.    Pommegorge,  p.  133—135. 


peaches,  and  excellent  pastures,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
rear  cattle,  consisting  chiefly  of  hump-backed  oxen  of  pro- 
digious size.  Fish  are  in  great  abundance  on  all  their 
shores. 

Bulama  Island,  which  is  the  one  nearest  the  continent, 
was  pronounced  by  the  intelligent  M.  Brue,  a  good  place 
for  a  French  settlement  ;e  the  English  hearing  of  the  plan, 
hastened  to  anticipate  it ;  but  they  treated  the  natives 
rudely  ;  they  neglected  the  precautions  which  the  cli- 
mate requires ;  their  colony  went  to  ruin,  and  is  now 
annihilated/  The  useful  plants  grow  here  in  great  pro- 
fusion, as  rice,  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  and  a  variety  of  fruit 
trees.  But  the  air  is  humid,  and  proves  highly  deleterious 
when  the  due  precautions  are  not  observed. g  The  Bissa- 
jos,.  or  Bidjoogas,  make  themselves  formidable  to  their 
neighbours,  by  their  incursions,  and  the  cruelties  which 
they  commit.  Fishing  and  piracy  are  professions  which 
they  cultivate  by  turns.  The  cock  is  esteemed  among 
them  a  sacred  animal.  They  possess  much  muscular 
strength  of  arm,  harsh  features,  and  quick  movements. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  muskets,  or  lances,  which  they 
use  with  much  address.  Their  petty  chiefs  have  turbu- 
lent subjects  and  tempestuous  courts.  The  family  of  a 
minister  is  sometimes  ordered  by  the  caprice  of  a  despot 
to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Fertile  as  this  archipelago  is,  the 
diet  of  the  inhabitants  is  extremely  simple.  Zealous 
friends  of  the  Portuguese,  they  bear  an  implacable  hatred 
to  other  European  nations. 

The  Portuguese  have  numerous  settlements  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  especially  on  the  south  bank.  En- 
tire villages  are  peopled  by  their  colonies  ;  but  the  English 
are  much  more  successful,  than  they  are,  in  commerce. 
The  north  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied  bytheBiafars,  called 
also  Jolas,  who  possess  all  the  track  that  lies  between  the 
Geba  and  the  Rio  Grande.  This  people  are  almost  con- 
tinually at  war  with"  the  Papels ;  but  they  are  much 
gentler,  and  more  tractable,  and  suffer  much  from  the 
former,  to  whom  the  wealth  acquired  by  their  industry 
presents  strong  temptations.  Here  we  find  the  town  of 
Ghinala,  where  the  king  resides  ;  Beguba,  and  the  river  of 
the  same  name  ;  Balola,  and  several  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, the  largest  of  which  is  at  Caooda,  about  1 40  milesh 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  south  bank  is  inhabited 
by  the  Naloes,  a  negro  race  so  completely  mingled  with  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Portuguese,  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  them.  Their  pursuits  are  agricultural 
and  pastoral,  and  their  country  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
Portuguese  have  introduced  among  them  some  useful 
knowledge ;  their  well  cultivated  fields  produce  the  best  in- 
digo, and  the  finest  cotton.  The  cloths  which  they  manu- 
facture from  the  latter  substance  are  highly  valued  for  the 
fineness  of  their  fabric,  and  they  have  the  art  of  dyeing 
them  with  beautiful  colours,  which  make  them  objects  of 
demand  with  the  adjoining  nations.  Their  principal  river 
is  the  Nuno-Tristao,  called  by  some  writers  Nonunas,  a 
name  which  appears  favourable  to  the  views  of  those  who 
wish  to  identify  it  with  the  river  Nunius  of  Ptolemy ;  but 
both  terms  are  of  Portuguese  origin. 

The  islands  of  Los,  where  some  English  merchants  have 
formed  a  settlement,'  owe  their  present  name  to  the  Portu- 

f  Beaver's  African  Memoranda. 

e  Johanscn's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bulama,  (London,  1780.) 
h  50  Fr.  leagues. 

'  Curry's  Observations  on  the  Windward  Coast,  p.  180. 
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gucse,  being  a  corruption  of  Yola  tie  los  idulos.  The  na- 
tive inhabitants  arc  called  Forotimah. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  Portuguese  line  of  coast 
we  find  the  English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  formed  in 
1787,  for  the  express  purpose  of  labouring  to  civilize  the 
Africans.  In  this  quarter  the  English  have  made  the 
greatest  exertions  to  limit,  if  not  to  abolish  the  trade  in 
slaves,  but  philanthropy,  and  penal  statutes,  and  vigilance, 
have  been  found  but  feeble  barriers,  when  opposed  to  the 
cupidity  of  unprincipled  traders.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  not  less  than  three  hundred  vessels  on  the  coast, 
engaged  in  this  disgraceful  traffic,  which  is  probably  car- 
ried on  to  as  great  an  extent  at  this  day  as  at  any  former 
period.  It  appears  from  papers  recently  laid  before  the 
British  Parliament,11  that  the  whole  line  of  Western  Africa, 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  Benguela,  that  is  to  say,  from 
about  the  latitude  of  15°  north,  to  the  latitude  of  about  13° 
south,  has,  during  that  period,  swarmed  with  slave  vessels ; 
and  that  an  active  and  increasing  slave  trade  has  also  been 
carried  on,  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  that  continent,  par- 
ticularly from  the  island  of  Zanzebar.  Not  less  than 
10,000  liberated  slaves,  from  the  slave  ships  captured  by 
British  cruizers,  were  calculated  to  be  in  the  colony  in 
1821 .  The  landing  of  these  cargoes  is  often  a  very  affect- 
ing scene.  The  poor  creatures,  delivered  from  the  hold 
of  a  slave  ship,  faint  and  emaciated  by  harsh  treatment  and 
disease,  when  received  with  kindness  and  sympathy  by  the 
inhabitants,  among  whom,  perhaps,  they  recognise  a  bro- 
ther, a  sister,  or  countryman,  whom  they  had  supposed 
long  since  dead,  but  whom  they  are  astonished  to  see  cloth- 
ed and  clean,  are  overwhelmed  with  feelings  which  they 
find  it  difficult  to  express.1'  On  their  arrival,  those  of  a 
proper  age  are  named,  and  sent  to  the  adjacent  villages. 
A  house  and  lot  is  appointed  to  each  family  ;  they  are  sup- 
ported one  year  by  government,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  are  obliged  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  captured 
children  are  also  sent  to  villages,  where  they  are  kept  at 
school  till  married,  which  is  always  at  an  early  age.  At 
the  head  of  each  village  is  a  missionary,  who  acts  in  the 
double  capacity  of  minister  and  schoolmaster.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  the  schools  in  January,  1821, 
was  1959. 

The  African  Institution  endeavours  to  promote  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  distant,  as  well  as  neighbouring  countries. 
The  natives  of  Foulah  resort  to  the  colony  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  legitimate  commerce  ;  and  it  may 
even  be  expected,  that  some  years  hence,  caravans  will 
resort  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto  Logo,  (on  a  branch 
of  the  Sierra  Leone,)  to  convey  the  manufactures  of  Europe 
into  the  very  interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa.0  Trade 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  total  invoice  amount  of  imports 
at  the  port  of  Freetown,  for  the  year  1820,  was  66,725/. 

a  Report  of  Commodore  Sir  G.  R.  Collier,  Dec.  27,  1821. 
h  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  p.  328. 
c  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  African  Institution. 

d  Sierra  Leone  in  1825  contained  18,000  inhabitants  ;  of  whom  about 
12,000  consist  of  liberated  Africans,  who,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  the 
parishes  in  the  mountains,  where  they  inhabit  villages,  surrounded  by 
tracts  of  cultivated  ground,  and  containing  schools  for  both  sexes.  In 
1823,  the  timber  trade  on  the  river  Sierra  Leone  furnished  15,000  loads 
for  the  British  market.  The  invoice  value  of  the  cargoes  imported  into 
the  colony,  the  samo  year,  was  £121  .442  18.--  1  Id.  The  exports  con- 
sisted of  ship  timber,  camwood,  palm  oil,  elephants'  teeth,  gold  dust, 
copal,  bees-wax,  rice,  and  malaguetta  pepper. — 19th  Report  of  the  Afri- 
can institution. — P. 

«  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  p.  354. 

f  Afzolius,  in  the  Report  on  Sierra  Leone,  addressed  to  the  Proprie- 
tors, Curry,  p.  37. 


9s.  4%d.  ;  and,  for  the  same  period  in  1821,  the  amount 
was  105,060/.  15s.  lO^d.  being  an  increase  of  38,335/. 
6s.  Gd:1 

The  exertions  of  the  African  Institution,  aided  by  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  effected  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  stated  to  be  generally  contented  and  industrious. 

The  total  population  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  latest  re- 
turns,  is  computed  at  17,000.  Besides  Freetown,*  there 
have  been  built  Regent's  Town,  which  contains  nearly 
2000  inhabitants,  and  the  towns  of  Gloucester,  Leopold, 
Charlotte,  and  Bathurst,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  thriving. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  Sierra  Leone  is  Krootown,  a  small 
village  inhabited  by  about  500  Kroomen.  The  British  ships 
of  war  on  the  station,  have  each  from  twenty  to  seventy 
of  these  men  in  their  books,  who  are  said,  whatever  their 
pilfering  habits  may  be  on  shore,  to  behave  with  the 
utmost  propriety  on  board  of  ship.  A  fort,  erected  on 
the  Island  of  Bance,  commands  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
which  has  been  ascended  by  Europeans  beyond  its  pictu- 
resque cataracts.  In  this  country  indigo  grows  well ;  seve- 
ral varieties  of  coffee  arc  known  /  the  citron  is  degenerated, 
and  its  fruit  resembles  lemons.  All  the  esculent  and  aro- 
matic plants  of  Africa  are  in  great  abundance.  The  gum 
of  the  butter-tree  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye  ;  the  colla  bark 
seems  to  belong  to  a  species  of  cinchona.8  The  pu! lam- 
tree  produces  a  silky  cotton.  The  chimpanzey  monkey  is 
met  with  in  the  interior ;  an  animal  five  feet  in  height,  with 
a  pale  face,  the  hands  and  stomach  without  hair,  habitually 
holding  himself  erect,  and  even,  it  is  said,  sitting  like  a  man; 
circumstances  which  make  him  highly  interesting  to  the 
naturalist. '' 

When  the  Portuguese  discovered  these  places,  they  call- 
ed the  promontory  to  the  south  of  the  present  settlement 
Cape  Ledo,  and  the  mountains  in  the  interior  Serra  Leona, 
or  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Lioness."  This  name,  somewhat 
disfigured,  has  been  since  given  to  the  Cape,  the  river,  and 
the  adjacent  district.1  k 

The  English  seamen  have  given  the  name  of  the  "Wind- 
ward Coast  to  all  that  lies  between  Cape  Mount  and  the 
river  Assinee,1  and  they  divide  it  into  three  parts,  the  Grain 
Coast,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Palm  as  ;  the  Ivory  Coast, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Frisco  or  Lagos ;  and  the 
coast  of  Adoo  or  Quaqua,  comprehending  the  remainder. 
All  that  part  lying  between  Capes  Palmas  and  Apollonia, 
is  generally  included  under  the  name  of  the  Cote  des 
IJents,m  or  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  English  themselves 
differ  in  their  application  of  the  term  Windward  Coast ; 
some  of  them  extending  it  no  farther  east  than  Cape  Pal- 
mas." The  Gold  Coast  begins  either  at  Cape  Apollonia, 
or  the  river  Assinee,  and  is  generally  considered  as  termi- 

s  Curry,  p.  40. 

b  A f/.elius,  libro  citato. 

'  Dalzel's  Instructions  for  the  Coast  of  Africa.    London,  1S06. 

k  In  1822  Major  Laing  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sooliinas.  200 
miles  eastward  of  Sierra  Leone,  near  the  great  granite  chain,  or  Kong 
mountains.  Their  capital  is  Falaba,  said  to  contain  4000  houses.  They 
are  peaceable  and  industrious  at  home,  but  often  engaged  in  war.  Agri- 
culture and  the  arts  are  considerably  cultivated.  On  Ins  route,  he  passed 
through  the  territories  of  the  Timaunees  and  Koorankos.  the  former  of 
whom  are  indolent  and  corrupt,  probably  from  their  connection  with 
the  coast ;  the  latter  industrious,  and.  like  the  Soolimas.  skilled  in  some 
of  the  arts,  particularly  in  the  working  of  iron  and  leather. — P. 

1  Norris  and  Young,  quoted  by  Dalzel. 

m  Tooth  Coast. 

°  Clarkson's  Essay  on  Slavery,  p.  29.  Newton's  Thoughts  on  tho 
African  Slave  Trade,  at  the  beginning 
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nating  at  the  Rio  Volta.  Then  comes  the  Slave  Coast, 
that  of  Benin  or  Wara,a  that  of  Calabar,  and  that  of  the 
river  Gabon.  All  these  countries  taken  together  form 
Guinea  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  which  we  shall  here  re- 
tain. 

Between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  the  coast  pro- 
duces abundance  of  rice,  yams,  and  manioc.  The  cotton 
and  indigo  of  this  country  are  of  the  first  quality.b  The 
articles  for  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  visited  it  are 
malaguette  pepper,  red  wood,  and  ivory.  The  inhabitants 
are  skilful  and  intrepid  rowers,  but  distrustful  of  Europe- 
ans. The  negroes  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mesurado 
speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Portuguese,  and  acknowledge 
themselves  vassals  to  Portugal,  but  are  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  Europeans  changed  to  negroes  by  the  power  of 
the  climate. c  Sesthos,  or  Sestre,  is  a  pretty  large  negro 
town.  The  houses  are  in  the  form  of  conical  huts  two 
stories  high.d 

The  old  travellers,  consulted  by  Dapper,6  assign  a  place 
here  to  the  kingdoms  of  Quoya  and  Hondo,  which  they 
describe  as  dependent  on  a  more  powerful  kingdom  in  the 
interior,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Mendi-Ma- 
noo,  that  is,  the  governing  people.  The  word  maneo,.  or 
monoo,  an  epithet  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  these  na- 
tions, has  a  striking  affinity  to  the  word  mannoo,  which  sig- 
nifies man  in  the  dialect  of  the  Sokkos,  a  people,  of  whom 
Oldendorp,  the  missionary,  knew  some  individuals  at  Saint 
Croix,  and  who  must  live  to  the  north-west  of  the  Aminas/ 
The  Sokkos  are  neighbours  to  the  Uwangs  The  specimens 
of  their  language  g'rwn  by  Oldendorp,  resemble  the  Jal- 
lonkadoo  words  given  by  Mr.  Park.  The  king  of  the 
Sokkos  has  many  princes  under  him,  and  takes  the  title  of 
mansa.  There  are.  presumptions  of  the  identity  of  the.  Sok- 
kos with  the  Mendi-Manoos.  In  manners  and  laws,  these 
people  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Soosoos.  They 
have  a  secret  tribunal,  a  mysterious  order  called  Belli- 
Paaro,  similar  to  the  poorrah  of  the  Soosoos.g  At  the  fu- 
neral of  a  man  his  favourite  wife  is  sacrificed  by  the  priests 
and  thrown  into  the  grave  of  her  husband.  The  Sokkos, 
whom  Oldendorp  knew,  said  that  baptism  and  circumci- 
sion were  among  the  religious  practices  of  their  country, 
from  which  a  learned  geographer  rather  boldly  attempts 
to  infer  some  connection  between  the  nations  of  Guinea 
and  the  Abyssinians.h  These  Sokkos,  it  must  be  remark- 
ed, are  entirely  different  from  the  Asokkos,  in  the  country 
of  the  Issihese,  on  the  Gold  Coast,1  which  appear  to  us  to 
be  the  Insokkos  of  M.  Ehrmann,k  though  M.  Bruns  says' 
that  he.  could  not  find  the  Insokkos. 

Two  other  traditions  are  worthy  of  our  notice.   The  na- 

*  "  Ouare,"  Oware,  Owarah,  Awerri. 

b  Falconbridge,  Account  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  53. 

c  Colon;/  of  Liberia. — In  Dec.  1821,  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety effected  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  territory  at  Cape  Montserado, 
(Mesurado,)  on  which  a  settlement  was  made  soon  afterwards.  The 
colony  at  first  was  disturbed  by  the  native  blacks,  who  made  two  at- 
tacks upon  it,  in  large  bodies,  (Nov.  1822,)  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  Since  then  the  colony  has  received  continual  accessions  from  the 
United  States,  and  been  rapidly  improving.  Additional  purchases  have 
been  made  in  the  vicinity,  particularly  on  St.  Paul's  river,  N.  of  the 
Mesurado,  and  Stockton  creek,  which  opens  an  inland  communication 
fcetween  the  two  rivers  The  first  and  principal  settlement  is  at  Monrovia, 
on  Cape  Montserado,  which  is  fortified,  with  a  government  house  and 
stores,  churches,  and  schools.  Farming  settlements  are  formed  at  Cald- 
well on  St.  Paul's  river,  and  on  Stockton  creek.  Several  trading  fac- 
tories are  established  along  the  coast,  over  which  the  society  have  a 
qualified  jurisdiction,  for  150  miles,  from  Cape  Mount  to  Trade-town. 
This  jurisdiction  secures  to  them  the  trade  of  the  country, and  precludes 
all  Europeans  from  any  possessions  within  these  limits.   It  also  enables* 


tions  now  mentioned  have  been  subdued  by  the  Folgians, 
who  are  probably  the  southern  Foulahs.  Another  nation 
called  the  Gallasm  has  been  expelled  from  these  countries," 
but  to  look  in  these  for  the  Gallas  on  the  confines  of  Abys- 
sinia, is  to  confound  the  negro  and  the  Caffre  race  with 
each  other. 

The  Ivory  Coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Lahoo,  is  inhabited  by 
a  warlike  nation  of  a  dark  unsociable  disposition,  at  least 
towards  Europeans,  and  according  to  report  addicted  to 
cannibalism.0  The  Portuguese  have  surnamed  them  mulcts 
gcntes.  The  coast  is  adorned  with  natural  orchards.  In 
the  river  St.  Andrew,  elephant's  teeth  are  exposed  for  sale 
weighing  200  lbs.  The  animal  called  quogelo,  mentioned 
by  Desmarchais,  does  not  resemble  any  species  known 
to  us. 

To  the  east  of  Cape  Lahoo,  are  the  Quaquas,  or  Good 
People.  These  are  divided  into  castes  like  the  Hindoos  and 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  son  uniformly  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father. 

The  Gold  Coast  derives  its  name  from  the  great  trade  in 
gold  dust  carried  on  in  it,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  Eu- 
ropean establishments.  It  also  abounds  in  fish,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  sea  bull,  and  the  fish  called  from  its  shape, 
the  hammer. 

The  forts  and  factories  belonging  to  Europeans  in  this 
quarter,  are  about  forty  in  number,  fifteen  Dutch,  fourteen 
English,  four  Portuguese,  four  Danish,  and  three  French. 
At  present  most  of  them  have  been  destroyed  or  deserted, 
which  some  ascribe  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;p 
a  circumstance  which,  if  true,  would  indicate  that  they 
were  concerned  in  a  business  less  innocent  than  the  trade 
in  gold  dust.  The  Dutch  trade  was  concentrated  at  Elmi- 
na.  The  principal  English  establishment  was  Cabo-Corso.q 
The  head  quarters  of  the  Danes  was  Christianburg  ;r  the 
Danish  forts  of  Printzensten  and  Kongesten  are  well  built. 
The  Danes  commanded  the  Rio  Volta,  and  were  in  great 
favour  with  the  tribes  on  the  coast. 

A  learned  Dane,  M.  Isert,  went  into  the  country  of 
Aquapim,  fifty-six  miles*  from  Christianburg.  The  coun- 
try seemed  beautiful,  fertile,  and  populous.  It  is  gene- 
rally well  wooded,  yet  more  salubrious  than  the  sea-shore, 
and  agreeably  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  hills. 
Water,  which  on  the  sea  shore  is  scarce  and  brackish,  is 
good  and  plenty  in  the  interior.  At  the  distance  of  about 
five  Danish  miles  from  Christianburg,  a  chain  of  mountains 
begins,  which  is  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  composed  of 
coarse-grained  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz.  The  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  researches  of  the  African  Association 
of  London  coincides  with  the  accounts  of  M.  Isert. 


them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade.  The  population  of  the  colony 
exceeds  1200,  and  the  trade  is  already  considerable.  Cape  Mesurado  is 
in  lat.  6°  13'  N.,  250  miles  S.  E.  of  Sierra  Leone. — P. 

d  Atkins'  Voyage,  p.  03.    Smith's  Voyage,  p.  106. 

e  Dapper,  Descript.  de  l'Afrique,  p.  386,  &c.  (edit.  All.  de  1670.) 

1  Oldendorp,  Hist  des  Missions  Evangel,  p.  280. 

e  Dapper,  1.  citat.  p.  415. 

h  Bruns,  Afrika,  IV.  p.  374. 

'  Issini  and  Assoka  are  in  the  country  of  the  Quaquas,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Ivory  Coast. — -P.  ' 
k  Hist,  des  Voyasres,  X.  p.  137. 
i  Afrika,  IV.  p.  376. 
m  "  Gala's." 
"  Dapper,  p.  388. 

0  Smith,  p.  110.    Desmarchais,  Voyage  k  Cayenne,  &c.  I.  p.  200. 
P  The  author  in  the  original. 
f|  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
'  Christiansborg. 
5  20  Fr.  leagues. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  the  soil  of  Guinea  is  in 
many  places  light  and  sandy,  and  consequently  unfavour- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  greater  part  of  tropical  productions. 
In  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a  different  character,  the  ve- 
getation of  many  plants  is  opposed  by  other  circumstances. 
Among  these  are  the  coolness  and  moisture  of  the  sea- 
breezes,  or  south-west  winds,  which  meet  with  nothing 
along  the  coast  to  interrupt  their  progress  ;  the  saline  im- 
pregnation which  the  earth  derives  from  the  sea ;  and  the 
surf,  which  is  general  and  violent.  At  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  soil  becomes  more 
productive,  and  improves  progressively,  till,  at  a  distance 
of  eight  miles,  it  becomes  very  fertile,  and  fit  for  all  the  crops 
reared  in  intertropical  situations.  The  climate  at  the  same 
time  is  sufficiently  temperate  to  admit  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  different  grasses  and  trees  of  Europe. a 

These  observations  apply  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 
Agoona  country,  of  which  Wimbah,  or  Winnebah,  is 
the  capital.  All  the  lands  of  this  district  are  in  com- 
mon. No  person  is  allowed  to  become  proprietor  of  more 
land  than  he  can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands  :  scarcely 
a  tenth  part  of  the  land  is  cultivated.  Each  individual 
may  occupy  and  till  whatever  portion  he  pleases ;  but 
if  he  leaves  it  unfilled,  he  cannot  prevent  another  from 
seizing  it  in  the  same  temporary  way.  The  purchasing 
and  measuring  of  land  are  unknown  among  the  natives. 
It  is  never  sold  except  to  Europeans.  The  latter  are  safe 
from  all  disputes  about  their  right  of  possession  ;  but  they 
are  not  equally  sure  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  crops* 
unless  they  have  an  adequate  force  to  defend  them  from 
the  licentious  covetousness  of  the  natives. 

Though  the  whole  Gold  Coast  exhibits  one  general  cha- 
racter in  its  soil  and  climate,  there  are  essential  differences 
in  some  particulars.  For  example,  the  Anta  country, 
which  the  river  Ancobra  separates  from  the  State  of  Apol- 
lonia,  has  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  wood,  is  well  watered,  and 
industriously  cultivated.  It  has  harbours  and  good  road- 
steads. The  state  of  ApollOnia  is  still  better  watered 
with  lakes  and  rivers  ;  it  contains  more  flat  land  adapted  to 
rice  crops,  sugar  cane,  and  other  species  which  require  hu- 
midity. The  chief  disadvantage  under  which  this  coast 
labours,  is  a  violent  surf,  which  makes  the  landing  very 
dangerous.  The  form  of  government  is  the  most  absolute 
despotism,  which  operates  as  a  preventive  of  many  of  the 
disorders  which  are  common  in  the  adjoining  countries. 
Africa  unfortunately  is  obliged  to  look  to  slavery  for  its 
safety.  Among  the  pretended  republics,  or  rather  turbulent 
oligarchies  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  warlike  state  of  Fantee 
is  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  regularly  constituted.1" 

The  interior  is  occupied  by  two  powerful  nations.  The 
Aminas,  who  have  plenty  of  gold,  extend  in  a  north-western 
direction  through  a  space  of  fourteen  days'  journey.0 
Their  language,  which  has  become  known  by  the  researches 
of  the  Danes,  prevails  over  a  great  part  of  the  coast.d 
The  Ashanteese  in  the  north-east,  seem  to  be  the  Argen- 
tains  of  a  certain  French  writer/  A  king  of  this  nation  in 
1744,  made  a  very  distant  expedition  to  the  north-east, 

»  Meredith's  Description  of  the  Agoona  country,  in  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  African  Association. 
■>  Roeiner,  p.  187.  p.  23G. 

»  Oldciulorp,  Hist,  dcs  Missions,  p.  077,  &c. 

<i  See  Prol ten's  Introduction  to  tho  Fantee,  or  Amina  language,  pub- 
lished in  the  Danish  language  at  Copenhagen,  1764. 

c  Assianth6s. 

f  Pommegorgc,  do  la  Nigritio,  p.  142. 
*■  Reenter,  p.  188. 


marching  twenty-one  days  through  a  well  wooded  country 
intersected  by  rivers;  fourteen  days  were  employed  crossing 
a  sandy  desert  where  no  water  was  found.  The  Mahome- 
tan nation  which  it  was  his  object  to  attack,  surrounded 
him  with  an  immense  army  of  cavalry,  so  that  he  returned 
with  a  slender  remnant  of  his  force,  bringing  along  with 
him  a  great  number  of  books  in  the  Arabic  language, 
which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and 
probably  are  now  in  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen.g 
The  learned  Mr.  Bruce  thinks  that  this  Mahometan  coun- 
try was  Degombah,  the  same  which  was  visited  by  the  she- 
rif  Imhammed,  and  Timbah,  mentioned  by  Oldendorp, 
from  information  derived  from  the  negroes.  The  Timbah 
nation  is  called  by  the  Aminas,  the  Kassiante. 

The  Slave  Coast,  in  the  strictest  acceptation,  includes 
the  states  of  Coto,  Popo,  Whidah,  and  Ardra.  The  mari- 
time flat  country  here  is  broader  than  that  of  the  Gold 
coast,  and  extremely  fertile.  Poultry  are  in  uncommon 
abundance,  and  the  air  is  darkened  by  flocks  of  bats  like 
dense  clouds.  The  French  had  a  trading  settlement  at 
Whidah,  or  Juda,  and  the  Portuguese  sell  their  tobacco  at 
Porto-Novo.  The  small  states  on  the  sea-coasts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  who  by  his  conquests  raised 
himself  from  the  rank  of  a  small  proprietor,11  to  that  of  a 
great  African  monarch.  He  has  only  about  19  miles'  of 
sea-coast,  and  though  he  can  bring  into  the  field  8000  men, 
yet  being  every  where  surrounded  by  enemies,  he  would 
soon  be  expelled  from  the  maritime  parts,  if  he  were  not 
supported  by  the  European  forts.  His  villages  are  large 
and  populous.  Abomey,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  eighty  milesk  from  the  coast,  and 
contains  2400  inhabitants.  The  king  has  two  pleasure- 
houses  at  Clamina  and  Agona,  where  he  most  commonly 
lives.  These  palaces  are  only  a  better  sort  of  cottages, 
contained  within  a  park  more  than  half  a  mile  round,  in- 
closed by  an  earthen  wall.  In  this  place  there  are  800 
or  1000  women,  armed  with  muskets  or  javelins.  These 
light  troops  form  the  king's  guard,  and  from  them  he  se- 
lects his  aides-de-camp  and  his  messengers.  The  ministers 
leave  their  silk  robes  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  ap- 
proach the  throne  walking  on  all  fours,  and  rolling  their 
heads  in  the  dust. 

The  ferocity  of  these  kings  almost  surpasses  conception. 
Mr.  Dalzel,  the  English  governor,  found  the  road  to  the 
king's  cottage  strewed  with  human  skulls,  and  the  walls 
adorned 'and  almost  covered  with  jaw  bones.1  The  king 
walks  in  solemn  pomp  over  the  bloody  heads  of  vanquish- 
ed princes  or  disgraced  ministers.1"  At  the  festivals  of  the 
tribes,  to  which  all  the  subjects  bring  presents  for  the  king, 
be  drenches  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  with  human  blood. 
Fifty  dead  bodies  are  thrown  round  the  royal  sepulchre, 
and  fifty  heads  stuck  up  on  poles.  The  blood  of  these 
victims  is  presented  to  tbe  king,  who  dips  his  finger  into  it 
and  licks  it."  Human  blood  is  mixed  with  clay,  to  build 
temples  in  honour  of  deceased  monarchs.0  The  royal  wi- 
dows kill  one  another  till  the  new  sovereign  puts  an  end 
to  the  slaughter.    The  people,  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous 

h  "  Cabossier,"  caboceer,  village  chief. 
■  7  Fr.  leagues. 
k  28  Fr.  leagues. 

1  Dalzel's  History  of  Dahomey,  London.  1796. 
m  Brans  and  Zimnicrmann,  Recueil  Gf^O graph.  III.  p.  11I>. 
"  Norris,  Voyage  i  Dahomey,  dans  le  Magasin  des  Voyages,  V 
Berlin,  1792.    Isert,  Voyages,  p.  17S. 
0  Bruns  and  Ziinincrniann,  p.  114. 
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festival,  applaud  these  scenes  of  horror,  and  with  delight 
tear  the  unhappy  victims  to  pieces,  yet  they  abstain  from 
eating  their  flesh. a 

The  king  of  Dahomey  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  the 
Eyeos,b  a  very  powerful  nation,  whose  territories  are  north- 
east from  Dahomey,  and  extend  to  the  banks  of  a  large 
lake,  from  which  several  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  tail  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  May  not  this  be  the  lake  of  W an- 
gara  1  The  Eyeos  are  considered  as  conterminous  with 
Nubia  ;  which  is  certainly  an  exaggerated  statement.  The 
king,  whose  numberless  cavalry  forms  his  chief  force,  lives 
1 50  German  miles0  from  the  coast.  The  Eyeos  are  a  war- 
like people.  They  have  among  them  extensive  cotton 
manufactures.*1 

East  from  Dahomey,  and  south  from  the  Eyeos,  lies  the 
kingdom  of  Benin,  the  king  of  which  can  bring  100,000 
men  into  the  field.  The  river,  which  the  Portuguese  call 
Rio-Formosa,  is  very  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  has  been  na- 
vigated as  high  as  Agathon,  one  of  the  chief  towns,  about 
forty  miles6  north-east  from  the  sea.  The  road  from  Be- 
nin to  Agathon  is  much  frequented,  and  lined  with  very 
large  and  lofty  trees,  which  afford  an  abundant  shade. 
The  city  of  Benin,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  sur- 
rounded with  deep  ditches,  and  there  are  traces  of  an 
earthen  wall  by  which  it  has  been  protected.  The  streets 
are  fifteen  feet  broad  ;  the  houses  low,  covered  with  the 
leaves  of  the  macaw  tree/  and  kept  exceedingly  clean. 
There  are  no  stones  in  this  country,  and  the  soil  is  so  soft 
that  the  river  detaches  several  acres  at  a  time.  The  float- 
ing islands  thus  formed  are  the  dread  of  seamen.g  The 
vast  palace  of  the  king,  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  is  defend- 
ed by  walls  ;  it  contains  some  handsome  apartments,  and 
fine  galleries  supported  by  wooden  pillars.  The  market  is 
not  exactly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Europeans  :  the  leading 
articles  are  dog's  flesh,  of  which  the  negroes  are  very  fond  ; 
Toasted  monkeys,  bats,  rats,  and  lizards  ;  it  also  contains 
delicious  fruits,  and  goods  of  all  descriptions.  The  climate 
is  one  of  the  most  deadly  to  the  European  constitution. 
M.  Palisot-Beauvois  calls  it  pestilential.1'  Between  three  and 
four  thousand  slaves  were  purchased  here  by  the  traders. 

The  inhabitants  of  Benin  have  the  same  laws  and  cus- 
toms as  the  people  of  Dahomey.  The  king,  who  is  vene- 
rated as  a  demi-god,  is  believed  to  live  without  aliment, 
and  when  he  dies,  is  believed  only  to  lose  his  former  body, 
in  order  to  revive  under  another  shape.  At  the  festival  of 
yams,  he  plants  a  root  in  a  pot  of  earth  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  people.  Immediately  after  it,  another  pot  is 
presented  with  a  juggling  dexterity,  containing  a  root  which 
has  begun  to  sprout.  This  miracle  inspires  the  credulous 
spectators  with  the  hopes  of  a  good  harvest.  Human  sa- 
crifices form  part  of  the  propitiatory  worship  offered  to  the 
avenging  or  evil  genius.  The  victims,  who  are  generally 
prisoners  of  war,  when  immolated,  amidst  the  dreadful  vo- 
ciferous songs  of  the  whole  people,  show  a  most  stupid  in- 
difference.   At  the  festival  of  corals,  the  king  and  all  the 

»  Isert,  p.  180. 

b  "  Eyeos,  loos,  or  Ayeos." 

c  About  090  Eng.  miles. 

d  Isort,  p.  100.    Snelgrave,  p.  56 — 121.    Dalzel,  Pommegorge,  &c. 

8  14  Fr.  leagues. 

f  "  Latanier." 

%  Bosmann,  p.  450,  &c. 

h  Palisot-Beauvois,  Memoire  lu  a  1'Institut,  15  Nivose,  an  IX. 
1  Idem, 
k  «  Ouari." 
1  Kalbary. 

#>  Oldendorp,  Hist,  des  Missions,  p.  280. 


grandees  dip  their  coral  necklaces  in  human  blood,  sup- 
plicating the  gods  to  preserve  for  them  this  high  mark  of 
their  dignity.1 

The  kingdom  of  Waree11  comprehends  the  flat  marshy 
countries  to  the  south  of  Benin,  where  there  are  a.  num- 
ber of  rivers,  probably  branches  of  the  Rio  Formosa. 
After  Cape  Formosa,  the  Calabar1  country  begins,  which 
is  also  intersected  by  many  rivers,  among  which  is  the  ri- 
ver Rey,  or  New  Calabar,  which  admits  vessels  of  300 
tons.  The  sovereign  has  the  title  of  delemongo,  or  "  the 
Great  Man.""1  The  island  of  Bonny"  is  a  great  slave  mar 
ket,  and,  along  with  Calabar,  used  to  export  14,000  annu- 
ally. A  part  of  this  coast  is  covered  with  layers  of  sea 
salt.  After  the  high  land  of  Amboses,  which  seems  to 
contain  volcanoes  equalling  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  in  height, 
we  arrive  at  the  river  of  Cameroons,0  or  Jamoor,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  very  broad.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  the 
water  is  good  and  sweet.  Here  wax,  elephants  teeth,  red 
wood,  and  refreshments,  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  the  Dutch  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  natives. 
The  river  of  San-Benito  is  110  miles1'  beyond  it.  From 
the  shore  a  double  range  of  very  high  mountains'1  is  seen 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles/  About  forty  miles* 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Cape  St.  John,  which  is 
dangerous  to  navigation,  from  a  sand-bank  about  a  league 
outsat  sea.  This  Cape  forms,  with  Cape  Esteiras  to  the 
south,  a  bay,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  island  of  Co- 
risoo,  which  has  never  been  particularly  explored.  The 
river  of  Gaboon*  to  the  south  of  this  Cape  in  the  Pongo 
country,  is  only  twenty-eight  miles"  from  the  equator. 
The  approach  to  it  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  prevailing 
currents.  There  are  two  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  ;  one  called  King's  Island,  because  it  is  the  re- 
sidence of  a  king  ;  and  the  other  called  the  Island  of  Par- 
rots. The  negroes  along  this  coast  are  a  bold  and  hardy 
race. 

The  gulf,  which  is  bounded  by  Cape  Formosa  on  the 
north-west,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Lopez-Gonsr  3vo, 
takes  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Biafra.x  It  contains  the 
islands  of  Fernando-Po,  St.  Thomas,  and  Prince's  Island, 
which  we  shall  describe  in  another  place. y 

The  nations  of  these  coasts  are  very  little  known.  The 
Calbongos  live  on  the  San-Benito,  and  the  Biafras  on  the 
Cameroons.  In  the  interior,  an  African  has  informed  us 
of  the  Ibbo"  nation,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and  which 
seems  to  furnish  the  greatest  part  of  the  slaves  exported 
from  Benin.  He  had  travelled  between  six  and  seven 
months  from  his  native  district  to  the  smiling  and  fertile  val- 
ley of  Essaka,  on  the  coast  of  Calbari.  In  every  part  yams, 
bananas,  pumpkins,  and  sugar  canes,  were  in  abundance  : 
the  cocoa  tree  was  rare.  There  is  a  town  called  Timmah, 
situated  on  a  lake.  He  had  also  seen  a  great  river,  but 
does  not  give  any  certain  account  of  its  direction/  The 
vague  notices  of  this  traveller  serve  rather  to  excite  than  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  geographers. 

"  "  Bony,"  Bani. 

°  "  Camarones,  Camaroens." 

P  40  Fr.  leagues. 

'l  "  Les  doubles  montagnes.'' 

r  12  or  15  French  leagues. 

5  15  Fr.  leagues.  1  Rio  Gabon. 

u  10  French  leagues. 

*  Bight  of  Biafra. 

7  p.  150  of  this  volume. 
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his  own  Adventures. 
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THE  RIVER  NIGER  AND  NIGRITIA. 


Having  gone  over  some  countries  which  are  imperfect- 
ly known,  we  now  come  to  regions  of  which  we  know  no- 
thing. We  must  penetrate,  in  imagination,  these  central 
parts  where  European  travellers  have  merely  touched  the 
outskirts.  Not  having  it  in  our  power  to  describe  them,  we 
proceed  to  discuss  the  vague  traditions  and  contradictory 
reports,  which  show  us  that  this  hitherto  inaccessible  coun- 
try contains  great  rivers,  opulent  cities,  and  numerous  na- 
tions, which  are  concealed  from  our  view. 

In  our  history  of  Geography,  we  give  a  rapid  account 
of  the  knowledge  obtained,  and  the  conjectures  formed,  by 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians,  concerning  these  coun- 
tries. Ptolemy,  the  best  informed  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, as  commented  on  by  the  most  learned  of  the  mo- 
derns, M.  d'Anville,  makes  mention  of  two  great  rivers, 
the  Ghir,  which  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
nearly  like  the  Misselad,  or  Bahr-el-Gazel,  in  our  modern 
maps  ;  the  other,  the  Niger,  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Joliba,  from  west  to  east.  But  in  following  the  literal 
meaning  of  Ptolemy,  we  are  not  certain  that  this  author 
thought  all  that  his  commentator  makes  him  say.  He 
seems  to  give  the  Niger  two  outlets  ;  one  westerly  in  the 
Lake  Nigrites,  the  other  easterly  in. the  Libyan  Lake,  be- 
sides different  canals  of  derivation  designated  by  one  of  the 
most  ambiguous  words  in  the  Greek  language,  (ex/3oXr),) 
a  word  which  may  signify  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  a  place 
where  roads  separate,  or  a  canal,a  or  a  simple  bending. 
Taking  advantage  of  these  uncertainties,  and  applying  to 
the  interior  the  system  of  M.  Gosselin,  which  contracts 
Ptolemy's  map  two-thirds,  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  Ghir  and  the  Niger  of  Ptolemy  do  not  belong  at  all 
to  Nigritia,  but  were  only  small  rivers  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  Mount  Atlas. b  The  great  characteristic  mark 
given  by  Pliny,  to  wit,  the  position  of  the  Niger  between 
the  Ethiopians  and  the  Libyans,  i.  e.  between  the  negroes 
and  the  Moors,  appears  to  us  conclusive  against  these  re- 
cent hypotheses.  Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  to  limit 
a  little  the  information  of  Ptolemy,  by  extending  it  no  far- 
ther west  than  Lake  Djibbie.0  Agathemerus,,  who  con- 
founds the  Ghir  and  the  Niger  with  one  another,  still  makes 
this  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world. 

The  Arabians  indeed  furnish  us  with  more  numerous 
particulars  than  Ptolemy  ;  but  the  contradictions  contained 
in  their  accounts  render  them  very  difficult  of  application. 
"  The  Nile  of  the  negroes,"  says  Edrisi,  "  runs  from  east  to 

"  "  Canal  d'ecoulcment." 
1  Memoires  de  M.  Latreillo. 

•  Seo  tlio  map  of  ancient  Africa,  in  our  Atlas.  M.  B. 

<•  Edrisi,  Ilartmann,  p.  12. 

0  Leo  Africanus,  p.  (>. 
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west,  and  falls  into  a  sea,  (or  the  sea,)  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  journey  from  the  island  of  Oolil.  The  dwellings  of 
the  negroes  are  along  this  river,  or  along  another  which 
falls  into  it."d  Leo  Africanus  applies  Edrisi's  description  of 
the  Nile  of  the  negroes  to  the  river  Niger.  He  even  ex- 
pressly says  that  this  river  falls  into  the  ocean,  but  still  he 
acknowledges  that  some  authors  make  it  run  from  west  to 
east,  and  terminate  in  a  great  lake.6  Shehabeddin  is  the 
only  Arabian  author  who  asserts  that  the  Nile  of  Djenawa 
does  not  reach  the  ocean,  but  ends  its  course  in  the  deserts/ 
All  of  them  mention,  like  Ptolemy,  many  fresh  water  lakes 
which  must  be  formed  by  rivers. 

Applying  the-name  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  to  the 
Misselad,  and  supposing  that  both  this  river  and  the  Niger 
lose  themselves  either  in  lakes  or  in  the  sands,  D'An- 
ville, and,  long  after  him,  Rennel,  have  constructed  maps, 
half  traditional  and  half  hypothetical,  which  are  usually 
followed  with  more  or  less  modification. 

But  a  very  able  geographer,  M.  Reichard,  has  proposed 
an  important  alteration,  which  amounts  to  more  than  a 
mere  modification.  Allowing  the  Niger  and  the  other 
rivers  the  general  direction  assigned  to  them  by  D'Anville 
and  Rennel,  he  adds  an  outlet  connected  with  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  "  To  the  west  of  Wangara,"  says  this  author, 
"the  Niger  has  a  southerly  course  ;  and  the  Misselad,  after 
having  traversed  the  lake  of  Fittree,  then  that  of  Semegon- 
da,  leaves  this-  last  in  two  leading  branches,  which  encircle 
Wangara  and  fall  into  the  Niger ;  then  this  last  river  con- 
tinues in  a  south-westerly  course,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  it  forms  a  delta  between  its  western 
branch,  the  Rio  Formoso,  and  the  eastern  one,  the  Rio-del- 
Rey."g  This  opinion  he  supports  by  the  following  train  of 
argument.1' 

Rennel  supposes  that  all  the  waters  produced  by  the  in- 
undation of  the  Niger,  the  El-Gazel,  the  Misselad,  and  the 
other  rivers  which  water  Wangara,  are  dissipated  by  eva- 
poration. The  principles  of  natural  science  will  not  allow 
us  to  admit  such  a  supposition.  Wangara  is  a  fertile  popu- 
lous country,  covered  with  towns.  The  tropical  rains  oc- 
casion aunual  inundations.  The  rivers  begin  to  overflow 
about  the  middle  of  Juno,  they  are  at  the  highest  in  A  u- 
gust,  and  are  restored  to  their  usual  state  in  Septembi  r.1 
This  is  generally  understood.  When  the  waters  have  sub- 
sided, the  country  must  be  sufficiently  dry  for  cultivation. 
Let  us  allow  three  months,  i.  e.  till  the  end  of  December, 

e  See  our  General  Map  of  Africa.  M.  B. 

h  Ephemerides  Geooraphicie  of  Weimar,  v.  XII.  No.  '-.  (Aug.  1 -<■:>.) 
p.  157,  &e.    Annates  des  Voyages,  t.  V.  p.  -:!-.  Ar. 

'  Browne,  ch.  XVIII.  Haitmann,  Edrisi  Africa,  art.  Wangara, 
p.  47,  &c.  quoted  by  Reichard. 
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for  complete  evaporation,  although  Edrisi  says  that  the  in- 
undation continues  no  longer  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  Browne,  in  his  chapter  on  vegetation,  says  that  in 
this  climate  the  ground  is  dry  for  seven  or  eight  months. 
The  meteorological  observations  made  by  this  traveller  for 
two  years,  make  the  usual  heat  of  these  countries  in  those 
months  85°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  ofWangara 
must  be  still  warmer.  Let  us  allow  that  the  thermometer 
in  general  rises  to  90°,  and  that,  in  this  burning  climate, 
the  evaporation  of  water  exposed  to  the  sun  will  be  three 
Parisian  feet  in  a  month.  This  estimate  is  certainly  not  too 
low,  for  it  allows  an  evaporation  three  times  as  great  as 
takes  place  in  our  temperate  climate  during  one  of  the 
warmest  months  of  the  year. 

Then  calculating  what  may  be  the  mass  of  water  which 
the  Nile  pours  into  Wangara,  M.  Reichard  finds  for  the 
three  months  of  the  inundation,  14,226,969,600,000  cubic 
feet.  "  The  surface  of  this  country,  which  Rennel,  after 
Edrisi,  estimates  at  370  miles  in  length,  by  170  in  breadth, 
is  22,595,  or,  in  round  numbers,  2260  square  miles,  equal 
to  1,182,119,594,000  square  feet,  the  length  of  a  mile 
being  about  22,870  feet.  According  to  this  reckoning,  the 
Niger  alone  would  pour  into  the  basin  of  Wangara  a  mass 
of  water  more  than  fourteen  feet  deep.  But,  says  M.  Rei- 
chard, this  is  only  one  of  the  rivers.  On  all  sides  from 
Bornoo,  from  Kookoo,  from  Baghermi,  from  Bergoo,  from 
Foor,  from  Medra,  the  Avaters  of  Africa  flow  into  Wangara. 
We  may  reasonably  consider  these  put  together  as  equal  to 
the  Niger,  for,  as  their  course  is  shorter,  they  lose  less  by 
evaporation  and  absorption  in  the  soil  than  the  Niger,  which 
comes  from  a  distance  three  or  four  times  greater.  Ta- 
king the  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  these  rivers  at  one 
half  of  what  this  calculation  would  make  it,  there  will  be 
seven  billions  of  cubic  inches  of  water ;  which  will  make  the 
depth  of  that  which  is  brought  into  Wangara  more  than 
twenty-one  feet.  But  since  only  nine  feet  can  be  evapo- 
rated iu  three  months,  more  than  seven  months  will  be  re- 
quired to  dry  the  surface  ;  which,  added  to  the  three  months 
of  the  inundation,  will  only  allow  the  inhabitants  two  months 
for  seed-time,  growth,  and  harvest.  The  expenditure  of  the 
water  cannot,  therefore,  be  accounted  for  by  evapora- 
tion alone." 

This  first  argument  of  M.  Reichard  is  not  perfectly  con- 
clusive. His  calculations  cannot  be  depended  on.  The 
existence  of  a  great  lake  would  explain  the  whole  difficulty. 
But  let  us  hear  his  other  reasons,  which  give  support  to  one 
another. 

Edrisi  says  that  the  Nile  of  the  negroes  surrounds  Wan- 
gara the  whole  year.  From  this  testimony  that  country 
has  received  the  figure  which  we  find  given  to  it  in  our 
maps.  The  Niger,  which  comes  from  the  west,  is  divided 
into  two  below  Ghana.  The  northern  arm  runs  straight 
east ;  the  southern  one  forming  an  elbow,  corresponding  to 
the  surface  ofWangara,  turns  round  again  to  the  north,  and 
both  fall  into  the  Lake  of  Semegonda.  This  at  least  is  what 
may  be  conceived  to  take  place.  But  is  this  result  just 
and  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  1  Can  we  suppose 
a  river  which  is  navigable  the  whole  year,  and  one  or  two 
English  miles  broad,  will  fall  into  a  lake  which  has  scarcely 
twenty  or  twenty-five  square  miles  of  area,  without 
making  it  rise  high  above  its  banks.  For  the  Niger 
alone  a  lake  would  be  required  as  large  as  the  sea  of  Aral. 
The  opinion  is  still  more  untenable  when  we  consider  that 
the  Lake  of  Semegonda  also  receives  all  the  rivers  which 
.come  from  Bornoo,  Kanga,  Begharmeh,  Bergoo,  and  Foor, 


and  particularly  the  Misselad,  which  is  of  great  size,  and 
never  dried  up,  and  that  all  these  are  brought  thither  by  the 
discharge  of  Lake  Fittree,  their  point  of  union.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  the  communication  of  the  rivers  mentioned 
by  Edrisi  can  be  explained.  He  gives  to  the  Nile,  which 
surrounds  Wangara,  a  general  direction  to  the  west.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  the  Misselad,  and,  as  Hornemann  says 
that  this  river  flows  out  of  Lake  Fittree,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Kaagoo  with  the  Lake  of  Seme- 
gonda, alleged  by  Edrisi,  is  confirmed.  But  the  last  lake 
being  too  small  to  contain  all  these  Avaters,  one  of  the  two 
branches  which  issue  from  it  must  run  west,  the  other 
south  or  south-west,  and  fall  into  the  true  Niger  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other.  The  true  Niger,  therefore,  can 
only  water  the  western  part  ofWangara,  and  then  proceed 
in  its  course. 

The  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  country  in  Benin 
furnishes  M.  Reichard  with  the  most  specious  of  his  argu- 
ments. 

"  The  countries  of  Benin,  of  Owarah,  New  Calabar,  and 
Calbongo,  are,"  says  he,  "the  Delta  of  a  great  river  which 
comes  from  a  great  distance  in  the  north-west." 

The  accounts  collected  by  Nyendael,  Bosmann,  Dap- 
per, and  the  two  Barbots,  inform  us  that  the  Rio  Formoso 
is  eight  marine  miles  in  width  at  its  mouth.  Higher  up,  it 
is  four,  and  in  still  higher  situations  it  is  sometimes  wider, 
sometimes  narrower.  It  separates  into  an  infinite  number 
of  arms,  which  spread  over  the  whole  adjoining  country. 
A  communication  can  be  kept  up  in  boats  from  one  arm 
to  another.  There  is  also,  in  the  interior,  a  passage  by 
water  to  the  Calabar,  easily  sailed  in  a  canoe.  From  the 
Rio  Formoso  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Cameroons  River,  the 
coast  is  very  low  and  marshy,  and  preserves  the  same  cha- 
racter to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  This 
whole  country  forms  one  immense  plain,  intersected  by 
large,  navigable  rivers,  such  as  those  of  Forcados,  Ramos, 
Dodos,  Sangama  near  Cape  Formoso,  Non,  Oddi,  Filana, 
Saint  Nicholas,  Meas,  Saint  Bartholomew,  New  Calabar, 
Bandi,  Old  Calabar,  and  Del-Rey.  This  last  is  seven  or 
eight  miles  broad  at  its  mouth.  It  preserves  this  breadth 
a  considerable  way  up,  and  comes  from  a  great  distance  to 
the  north.  All  these  rivers  belong  to  one  principal  river  ;  for 
the  Rio-del-Rey  coming  from  the  north,  and  the  Rio  For- 
moso from  the  north-east,  the  two  lines  which  they  follow 
should  intersect  one  another  forty  or  fifty  geographical 
miles  farther  north,  each  having  a  separate  course  of  at 
least  two  hundred  miles.  Then  we  may  reasonably  give 
their  course,  in  a  united  state,  a  length  of  three  or  four 
hundred  miles.  The  extent  must  indeed  be  almost  unex- 
ampled, since  the  Delta,  including  the  projection  of  Cape 
Formoso,  occupies  ninety  miles  along  the  coast,  and  con- 
tains so  many  branches  of  rivers.  In  size  it  far  surpasses 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganges. 

The  physical  circumstances  of  this  Delta  furnish  an 
auxiliary  argument.  Composed  of  mud,  and  destitute  of 
stones,  it  must  have  been  formed  by  periodical  inundations 
from  one  or  more  great  rivers.  We  know  also  from 
James  Barbot,  and  fromGrasilhier,  who  were  eye-witnesses, 
that  all  the  country  about  New  Calabar  and  Bandi  is  every 
year  inundated  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. The  coincidence  of  the  time  of  overflow  with 
that  which  takes  place  in  Wangara  and  Foor,  is  too  stri- 
king not  to  produce  some  presumption  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  connected  together  by  the  'a?rae  river.  Lastly, 
capsicum,  which  is  very  abundant  in  Benin,  is  equally  so 
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in  Dar-Kulla,  which  seems  to  show  that  these  coun- 
tries are  not  separated  by  any  mountain  chain ;  a  cir- 
cumstance rendered  very  probable  by  other  concurring 
reasons. 

To  these  arguments  of  M.  Reichard,  which  appear  to 
us  to  merit  the  greatest  attention,  we  shall  add  another, 
which  has  certainly  some  weight.  The  Arabs  speak  of  an 
island  called  Oolil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 
as  the  only  country  in  Nigritia  that  has  salt  marshes  or 
pits,a  and  a  place  from  which  much  salt  is  exported. b 
Another  writer  makes  Oolili  a  city.  Now,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Old  Calabar  river  there  is  an  island  called  the  Salt  Land/ 
which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sea  salt,  and  the  Portu- 
guese charts  copied  by  D'Anville  mark  a  town  called  Olil 
on  the  mainland.  The  distances  assigned  by  the  Arabs 
would  place  the  island  of  Oolil  in  a  great  inland  lake,  but 
the  singular  coincidence  of  the  names  and  of  physical  cha- 
racters is  not  the  less  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  M. 
Reichard. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  hypothesis  appeared  to  be  es- 
tablished, an  opinion  diametrically  opposed  to  it,  and  the 
least  probable  of  all  that  had  been  advanced,  has  been  again 
brought  forward.  It  is  nearly  that  which  was  given  by 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  considered  the  Niger  as  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Nile,  allowing,  however,  that  it  fre- 
quently disappeared  under  ground.  Some  of  the  contra- 
dictory testimonies  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Arabians 
may  be  ingeniously  combined  in  favour  of  this  opinion  ;J 
but  the  only  powerful  argument  is  derived  from  a  recent 
account  of  a  journey  performed  by  water,  from  Tombuctoo 
to  Cairo.  This  account  has  come  to  us  in  an  indirect 
channel.  Mr.  Jackson,  British  consul  at  Mogadore,  col- 
.ected  from  the  oral  declaration  of  a  Moroccan,  who  had 
visited  Tombuctoo,  various  particulars,  by  means  of  which, 
he  wishes  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Niger  with  the 
Nile.e 

"  The  Nil-el- Abeed,  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes,"  says  this 
writer,  "  is  also  called  Nil-el-Kebir,  or  the  Great  Nile  ;  that 
of  Egypt  is  called  Nil-el-Masr,  or  Nil-el-Sham,  from  the 
Arabic  terms  for  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tombuctoo,  and  the  whole  of  central  Africa,  maintain  that 
these  two  rivers  communicate  together,  and  even  that  they 
are  the  same  river.  The  Africans  are  surprised  when 
they  hear  that  the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivers, 
experience  having  taught  them  otherwise. 

"  In  the  year  1780,  a  society  of  seventeen  negroes  of 
Jinnee  went  from  Tombuctoo,  in  a  canoe,  on  a  commer- 
cial speculation.  They  understood  Arabic,  and  could 
read  the  Koran.  They  exchanged  their  goods  repeatedly 
m  the  course  of  the  passage,  and  in  fourteen  months  ar- 
rived at  Cairo,  having  lived  on  rice  and  other  provisions, 
which  they  procured  in  the  different  towns  which  they  visit- 
ed. Their  report  is,  that  there  are  1 200  towns  and  cities, 
containing  mosques  or  towers,  between  Tombuctoo  and 
Cairo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of 
Soodan.  • 

"  They  stopped  occasionally  a  few  days  at  several  towns 
to  transact  business,  or  gratify  inclination  or  curiosity.  In 
three  places  they  found  the  Nile  so  shallow,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  canals  of  irrigation  connected  with  the  main 
branch,  that  they  could  not  proceed  by  water,  and  there- 

»  "  Salines." 

*•  Hartmann,  Edrisi,  p. 29,  Ac. 
8  Terro  <lu  sel. 
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fore  carried  their  vessel  over  land  till  they  found  the  river 
broad  and  deep  enough  to  permit  them  to  proceed  by  water. 
They  also  met  with  three  cataracts,  the  chief  of  which  was 
at  the  western  entrance  of  Wangara.  They  canned  their 
boat  by  land  past  this  cataract,  then  launched  into  an  im- 
mense lake  or  merja,  which  could  not  be  seen  across.  In 
the  night  they  used  a  large  stone  by  way  of  anchor.  They 
kept  regular  watch,  as  a  precaution  against  the  attacks  of 
crocodiles,  elephants,  and  hippopotami,  which  abounded  in 
many  places.  When  they  arrived  at  Cairo,  they  joined 
the  great  caravan  of  the  west,  (Akkabah-el-Garbie,)  and 
went  with  it  to  Morocco,  and  from  Morocco  returned  by 
the  caravan  from  Akkato  Tombuctoo,  and  from  that  place 
to  Jinnee,  where  they  arrived  after  an  absence  of  three 
years  and  two  months." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  negro  travellers.  Were  Ave 
to  adopt  it  without  reflection  or  question,  we  should  believe 
the  identity  of  the  Nile  and  Niger  to  be  demonstrated. 
The  powerful  reasons  taken  from  Ptolemy's  Geography, 
and  from  the  Arabian  authors,  for  the  total  distinctness  of 
the  two  rivers  ;  the  conclusions  forced  on  us  by  the  ac- 
counts collected  by  Browne,  on  the  course  of  the  rivers 
Misselad  and  Bahr-Kulla,  (accounts  confirmed  by  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  M.  Seetzen  ;)  and  lastly,  the  ex- 
treme improbability  of  so  long  a  course  to  any  river  as  that 
of  the  Niger  and  Nile  united,  over  countries  which  must 
differ  considerably  in  elevation  ; — with  some  minds,  all 
these  arguments  would  not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  invali- 
date the  evidence  of  these  unknown  negroes,  who  pretend 
to  have  actually  seen  objects,  of  which  we  only  presume  to 
form  conjectures.  Must  we,  on  such  data,  overthrow  in 
toto  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  D'Anville,  and  Kennel  ?  remove 
the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Darfoor  1  make  the  Misselad 
and  Bahr-Kulla  run  backward  ?  We  certainly  do  not  yet 
think  so.  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very 
account  given  by  these  pretended  negro  navigators,  pre- 
sents features  which  deprive  it  of  any  power  of  disturbing 
our  old  geographical  creed. 

First,  These  negroes  were  thrice  forced  to  draar  their 
boat  alon<>-  the  land,  because  the  Nile  had  not  sufficient 
depth.  Now,  the  Joliba,  or  Niger,  is  known  to  be  a  very 
large  river  near  Tombuctoo.  If  it  joins  the  Nile,  it  ouuht 
to  gain  an  immense  volume  of  water,  and  no  canals  of  irri- 
gation could  run  it  dry.  Besides,  when  once  dried  up,  how 
does  it  all  at  once  re-acquire  its  water  1 

The  three  cataracts  mentioned  may  justly  induce  a  sus- 
picion of  other  interruptions  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  na- 
vigated by  the  negroes. 

Lastly,  If  this  navigation  had  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
encounter,  why  should  not  the  Soodan  merchants  prefer  it 
to  the  laborious  plan  of  accompanying  the  caravans  across 
frightful  and  immense  deserts'!  Mr.  Jackson  himself  re- 
plies, because  the  route  by  land  is  more  convenient  and 
more  expeditious. 

This  account  of  the  negroes  seems,  therefore,  to  fur- 
nish only  these  three  results  :  1 .  That  there  are  one  or 
more  rivers  communicating  between  the  Egyptian  Nile 
and  the  Niger,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cassiquiari,  in 
America,  connects  the  Orinoco  with  the  Amazons,  am! 
as  in  Norway,  near  Lesso,  two  rivers  runninir  north  and 
south  communicate  with  each  other  near  their  sources 

?  Sec  an  article  of  M.  Hoffman  in  the  Journal  do  l'Empire. 
e  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco,  last  chapter.  Annales  des  \  oyagOB) 
XVIII.  p.  340,  &c. 
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The  intermediate  rivers  are  probably  to  the  south-west  of 
Darfoor. 

2.  A  mountain  chain  coming  from  Afnoo,  orfromKash- 
na,  joins  that  of  Melli,  and  forms  a  large  cataract  to  the 
west  of  Wangara  ;  thus  the  western  Soodan  forms  one  or 
many  basins  with  scarcely  any  outlet. 

3.  The  existence  of  very  large  lakes  in  the  south  of  Wan- 
gara, may  induce  a  belief  that  the  rivers  of  the  central  ta- 
ble-land have  really  no  need  of  an  outlet  by  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.* 

Having  exposed,  with  all  the  care  and  impartiality  of 
which  we  are  capable,  the  uncertainties  which  prevail  re- 
specting the  courses  of  the  rivers  of  central  Africa,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  combine  the  most  precise  information  con- 
tained in  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  different 
countries,  towns,  and  nations,  of  this  vast  region. 

Mungo  Park  is  the  first  to  guide  us  in  penetrating  from 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  those  of  the  Niger.  His  first 
journey  reaches  only  to  Silla,  between  Sego  and  Jinnee  : 
but  he  collected  important  information.  He  was  the  first 
European  who  saw  the  river  Joliba,  which  is  also  called 
the  Gulbi.b  The  name  Joliba  signifies  the  great  water. 
This  river,  when  seen  by  the  British  traveller,  had  a  gentle 
easterly  course,  glittering  with  the  reflected  beams  of  the 
rising  sun,  and  was  equal  in  breadth  to  the  Thames  at 
Westminster. 

He  soon  after  arrived  at  Sego,  then  the  capital  of  Bam- 
barra.  This  city,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  consists 
of  four  quarters,  surrounded  by  high  clay  walls.  The 
houses  are  square  and  flat  roofed,  and  made  of  clay  ;  some 
two  stories  high,  and  generally  white-washed.  Several 
mosques  are  also  to  be  seen.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  estimated,  perhaps  rather  too  high,  at  30,000.  The  king 
lives  on  the  south  bank.  The  inhabitants  sail  in  canoes, 
which  are  formed  of  two  large  trees,  scooped  out,  and 
joined  at  the  two  ends  like  the  boats  of  the  Foulahs.  Im- 
mediately round  the  city  there  is  a  little  culture,  but  the 
clay  walls  and  rude  canoes  show  the  backward  state  of 
African  civilization. 

Park  gives  a  description  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Lu- 
damar,  where  he  was  detained  at  Benown,  and  another 
called  Beeroo,  the  capital  of  which  is  Walet.  To  the  east 
of  the  latter  lies  the  celebrated  kingdom  of  Tombuctoo. 
To  the  south  of  these  states  are  the  negro  kingdoms  of 
Kaarta  and  Bambarra. 

In  Ludamar,  Mr.  Park  learned,  by  a  sherif  who  came 
from  Walet  with  salt  and  some  other  commodities,  that 
Houssa  was  the  largest  city  he  had  ever  seen,  though  Wa- 
let was  larger  than  Tombuctoo.  At  Silla,  some  Moorish 
and  negro  merchants  informed  this  traveller  that  two  days' 
journey  to  the  east  was  situated  the  city  of  Jinnee,  on  an 
island  in  the  river  ;  two  days'  journey  beyond  this  city  was 
found  Dibbi,  or  the  Black  Lake,  in  crossing  which  from 
west  to  east  the  canoes  are  said  to  lose  sight  of  land  for  a 
whole  day.  On  leaving  this  lake  the  riverdivides  into  several 
streams,  and  ends  in  two  branches  which  meet  at  Kabra,  the 
port  of  Tombuctoo,  which  is  a  day's  journey  to  the  south 
of  that  city.  At  eleven  days  distance  from  Kabra,  the  ri- 
ver  passes  to  the  south  of  Houssa,  which  is  two  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  Joliba.  All  the  natives  with  whom  this  tra- 
veller conversed  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  course 

*  See  our  chart  of  Northern  Africa.  M.  B. 

b  Abdenahman-Aga,  Tripolitan  Ambassador,  Nouv.  Museum  Allem. 
III.  p.  987. 
«  Jackson's  Morocco,  at  the  end. 


of  this  great  river  beyond  that  point,  and  of  its  mode  of  ter- 
minating. To  the  east  of  Houssa  is  the  kingdom  of  Cassina. 
The  king  of  Tombuctoo,  whose  name  was  Abu-Abrahima, 
was  considered  as  rich,  and  his  wives  and  concubines  were 
dressed  in  silk.  The  kingdom  of  Houssa  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. To  the  south  of  the  Niger  are  the  kingdoms, 
or  rather  districts,  of  G  otto,  and  to  the  west  of  them  Baedoo 
and  Maniana  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  cannibals.  Such  is  the  information  given 
by  Mr.  Park. 

With  these  particulars  are  naturally  connected  those 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  obtained  from  oral  communications,  given 
by  some  inhabitants  of  Tombuctoo.  Fifteen  days'  journey 
east  from  this  city  is  found  a  vast  lake  called  Bahar-Soodan, 
or  the  sea  of  Soodan,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  lives  a 
white  nation,  which  in  its  language  imitates,  like  the  English, 
the  whistling  of  birds  ;  they  ride  saddled  horses,  and  use 
spurs.  Their  face,  all  except  the  eyes,  is  covered  with  a  tur- 
ban. Armed  with  swords,  bows,  lances,  and  darts,  they  fight 
man  to  man.  Their  bodies,  and  those  of  their  horses,  are 
covered  over  with  amulets.  These  people  have  decked 
vessels,  forty  cubits  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth,  built 
of  boards,  which  are  united  by  twisted  cords.  These 
barks  carry  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
men,  and  a  burden  of  twenty  tons.  They  have  no  sails, 
and  are  put  in  motion  by  forty  oars.  These  white  people 
sail  as  far  as  Tombuctoo.  In  the  year  1793  they  extended 
their  navigation  to  Jinnee,  on  the  west  of  Tombuctoo  ;  but 
were  not  allowed  to  trade.  They  are  neither  Moors,  nor 
Arabs,  nor  Shillooks.e 

According  to  another  passage,  these  white  people,  beyond 
the  great  lake,  are  called,  by  the  Arabs,  N'sarrath  Chris- 
tian, or  Christian  Nazarites.  They  are  distinguished  from 
a  tribe  of  Jews  who  live  on  the  frontier  of  Lemlem  or  Mel- 
ly.  This  account  acquires  some  importance  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  testimony  of  Edrisi,  who  expressly 
places  the  Jews  in  Lemlem,d  which  Leo  Africanus  calls 
Melly,  from  the  city  of  Malel.6  These  Jews  are  very  pro- 
bably travelling  merchants,  known  for  a  century  back,  on 
the  slave  coast,  under  the  name  of  Maillys  or  Mallays  ;f  for, 
though  circumcised,  these  merchants  neither  abstained 
from  wine  nor  other  strong  liquors.  They  selected,  and 
killed  with  their  own  hands,  the  animals  whose  flesh  they 
ate.  They  came  from  a  country  to  the  north  of  Guinea, 
rich  in  gold,  copper,  and  precious  stones. 

Mr.  Jackson  tells  us  that  the  city  of  Tombuctoo5  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  surrounded  with  sand  hills, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Nil-el-abeed,  or 
the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  and  nearly  three  days'  journey 
from  the  frontiers  of  Zahara.  It  is  unwalled,  and  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  frequented  by  all  the 
negro  nations,  who  exchange  here  the  productions  of  their 
country  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  Barbary. 
The  last  sovereign  of  Morocco,  Muley  Ismael,  had  appoint- 
ed a  Moorish  governor  at  Tombuctoo  ;  but  at  present  the 
city  is  dependent  on  the  negro  king  of  Bambarra,  whose 
present  residence  is  at  Jinnee,  the  Ginnea  of  Leo  Africa- 
nus, and  the  Genni  of  some  other  writers.  The  king  has 
three  palaces  at  Tombuctoo,  which  are  said  to  contain  an 
immense  quantity  of  gold.  This  city  is  said  to  be  kept  un- 
der excellent  police  regulations  ;  its  industrious  inhabitants, 

d  Edrisi.    Hartmann,  p.  37. 

e  Leo  Africanus,  p.  G41. 

f  Destnarchais,  II.  p.  273.    Snellgrave,  p.  80. 

k  Timbuctoo. — Jackson. 
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who  are  chiefly  negroes,  are  said  to  he  strangers  to  theft, 
and  emulous  to  copy  the  hospitality,  elegance,  and  polite- 
ness of  the  Arahians. 

The  government  never  intermeddles  with  the  different 
religions  professed  by  the  people  who  frequent  Tomhuctoo; 
but  the  Jews  are  excluded  from  it  by  the  commercial 
jealousy  of  the  Moors. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  committed  to  a  divan  or 
council,  composed  of  twelve  alemmas/'  These  magistrates, 
who  are  learned  expounders  of  the  Koran,  are  nominated 
by  the  king,  and  remain  in  office  only  three  years.  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  wishes  to  induce  the  English  to  engage  in  the 
Tombuctoo  trade,  by  way  of  Mogadore,  says  that  the  library 
of  that  city  contains  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic  manu- 
scripts, among  which  are  translations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors."5  Other  accounts  maintain  that  the  Tombuc- 
tans  make  use  of  characters  different  from  those  of  the  He- 
brews and  Arabians,0  which  is  denied  by  Mr.  Jackson  or 
his  Moorish  authority. 

The  climate  is  celebrated  for  salubrity,  and  the  human 
constitution  very  soon  arrives  at  maturity  "  It  is  said 
to  be  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  of  eighteen  who  has 
not  several  lawful  wives  or  concubine  slaves,  the  Mahome- 
dan  law  being  here  followed,  and  one  who  attains  the  age 
of  twenty,  without  being  married,  is  not  thought  respect- 
able." 

The  Niger  or  Joliba  overflows  its  banks  when  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  of  Cancer.  This  is  the  rainy  season.  At 
Kabra  the  inundation  becomes  considerable.  This  wide 
and  rapid  river  breeds  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  The 
lands  along  the  southern  bank  are  covered  with  forests, 
where  huge  elephants  feed  under  the  shade  of  trees  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  beauty.  The  soil  round  Tombuctoo 
produces  rice,  millet,  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain.  In  the 
plains,  the  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Brabesha  cultivate  wheat 
and  barley.  Coffee  and  indigo  grow  spontaneously.  The 
latter  is  in  some  places  cultivated,  and  produces  a  fine  blue 
dye,  which  is  employed  in  dying  and  printing  the  cotton 
goods.  These  fabrics  are  made  at  Jinnee  and  Tombuctoo 
with  whimsical  figures.  They  are  used  as  bed-covers,  and 
are  much  esteemed  for  the  firmness  of  their  texture,  and 
are  sold  in  Morocco  at  a  high  price.  The  breadth  of  the 
wove  pieces  varies  two  or  three  inches  ;  they  are  sewed  to- 
gether, with  thread  or  silk,  so  closely  and  neatly  that  the 
interstices  are  not  seen.  The  cultivators,  who  are  here 
cal!ed/it/rt/(,d  have  a  great  talent  for  rearing  bees;  honey 
and  wax  arc  in  great  abundance,  and  large  quantities  are 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  gold  mines,  found  to  the  south  of  the  river,  belong 
to  the  king,  and  their  produce  is  deposited  in  his  palaces  at 
Tombuctoo.  The  people  employed  in  working  these 
mines  are  Bambarra  negroes,  who  become  very  wealthy, 
as  all  the  particles  of  gold  under  a  certain  weight  (twelve 
mizans)  belong  to  them.  So  very  rich  are  these  mines, 
that  pieces  of  pure  gold  weighing  several  ounces  are  said  to 
be  frequently  found.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  this  pre- 
cious metal  is  so  little  prized  at  Tombuctoo,  and  that  ob- 
jects  which  are  of  so  little  value  among  Europeans,  such  as 

■  Probably  an  Arabic  word,  and  the  same  as  uloma.  See  our  account 
of  Turkey. 

b  Annalcs  dcs  Voyages,  t.  XIV.  p.  25. 
c  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  p.  2.  19. 
See  page  71 — 2. 

e  .loam  do  Barros,  Asia,  dec.  I.  liv.  3.  oh.  4.  Leo  Africanus,  p.  651. 
Marraol,  III.  p.  66. 


salt,  tobacco,  and  wrought  copper,  are  here  exchanged 
for  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  remainder  of  western  Nigritia  was,  in  the  time  of 
Edrisi,  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Tocroor,  and 
that  of  Gana.  In  the  first  of  these,  where  the  people  liv- 
ed on  dovrra,  milk,  and  fish,  (an  evidence  of  a  moderate 
fertility  of  territory,)  were  found  the  city  of  Tocroor,  then 
the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Nigritia,  also  Berissa,  and  Sala. 
The  capita]  of  the  state  of  Gana,  bearing  the  same  name, 
was  situated  on  a  large  fresh-water  lake,  and  was  built  of 
chalk.  It  was  the  Ta-Gana  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Cano  of 
Leo  Africanus.  This  was  probably  a  flourishing  empire 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  for,  according  to  Barros,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  king  of  Benin  said  to  John  II.  king  of 
Portugal,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  Benin  was  in  some  mea- 
sure in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  a  powerful  prince  in  the  in- 
terior, called  Ogane,  who  was  venerated  as  great  pon- 
tiff."6 

At  present  Houssa  is  mentioned  in  the  situation  assign- 
ed to  Tocroor,  and  the  state  of  Kashna  occupies  the  place 
of  Gana ;  but  both  of  them  are  among  the  least  known 
countries  of  Nigritia.  With  some,  Houssa  is  an  immense 
city  ;  with  others,  it  is  the  name  of  a  very  populous  territo- 
ry, where  the  economical  arts  have  arrived  at  high  perfec- 
tion, excellent  steel  files  being  in  the  number  of  their  arti- 
cles of  manufacture/  The  kingdom  of  Kassena,  or 
Kashna,  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Tripolitans  and  Fezzanese.  This  country,  bounding  with 
the  territories  of  Bornoo  and  Fezzan,  seems  to  be  properly 
called  Afnoo,g  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Affanoh,  in 
the  capital  of  Bornoo.'1  The  chief  city,  to  which  the  name 
of  Kashna  seems  more  particularly  to  belong,  is  five  days' 
journey  to  the  north  of  the  Niger,1  on  the  road  from 
Fezzan  to  Zamphra,  another  large  city,  which  is  also  re- 
presented as  the  seat  of  a  sultan.  On  the  way  to  Kashna 
is  Agadez,  the  chief  town  of  an  oasis,  inhabited  by  the 
Tuaricks.  The  vine  does  not  grow  so  well,  nor  does  the 
camel  thrive  equally  well,  to  the  west  and  south  of  Kashna. 
The  chief  productions  of  the  country  are  gold  dust,  cotton, 
a  particular  kind  of  rice  called  bishna,  numerous  monkeys 
and  paroquets.  Dressed  goat  skins,  ox-hides,  zibet,  and 
musk,  are  exported. k  The  surface  isextremeiy  mountainous. 
On  this  account,  in  our  map  of  northern  Africa,  Ave  place 
the  cataracts  of  the  Niger  between  the  kingdoms  of  Melli 
and  Kashna. 

It  is  certain  that  Nigritia  is  naturally  divided  into  several 
basins,  or  table-lands,  differing  in  elevation.  According  to 
Leo  Africanus,  there  are  districts  in  the  interior  where  the 
cold  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  use  fire  for  part  of  the  year. 
"  At  Gago  the  vines  are  unable  to  stand  the  cold,  while  the 
vicinity  of  Gana  is  covered  with  cotton  shrubs,  and  orange 
trees." 

Eastern  Nigritia  contains  two  countries  which  are  better 
known  than  the  rest,  Darfoor  and  Bornoo.  The  first, 
which  was  imperfectly  known  to  Leo  and  ^  anslcb,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Browne.  An  inhabitant 
of  that  country,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  whom  M. 

'  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  p.  2.  (London,  1792.)  Elu- 
cidations, &c.  hv  Major  Houghton,  p.  25—27. 

e  Niebuhr,  Nouv.  Museum  Allem  IV.  p.  421.  Einsiedel  distin. 
guishes  Kashna  from  Hafnoo.  See  Culm,  Voyages  en  Afrique,  III.  p 
430—442. 

h  Seetzen,  Annales  dcs  Voyages,  XIX.  p.  174. 
1   Proceedings  of  the  African  Association  for  1790. 
k  Einsiedel,  p.  440,  &c.  &c. 
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Seetzen  met  with  at  Cairo,  has  also  given  some  curious 
information  respecting  it.  The  dgelabee  or  merchants, 
after  leaving  Cairo,  first  stop  at  Sioot,  and  then  cross  a 
wide  desert,  containing  a  small  number  of  cultivated  oases. 
At  the  end  of  five  days  after  leaving  Sioot,  they  reach 
Kargeh,  the  capital  of  the  Great  Oasis.  From  this  place 
they  take  two  clays  to  reach  Beris,  six  more  to  Sheupp, 
three  from  thence  to  Selim,  five  to  Legghyeh,  and  six  to 
Bir-el-Attroon,  and,  lastly,  ten  days  to  Darfoor,  making  in 
all  a  journey  of  thirty-seven  days.a 

Darfoorb  is  watered  by  the  river  Bahr-Attaba,  which 
is  said  to  flow  into  the  Nile,  and  is  navigated  by  small 
craft.  This  river,  according  to  the  map  of  Mr.  Browne, 
can  only  fall  into  the  Misselad,  as  a  mountain  chain  ex- 
tends along  the  east  side  of  the  country.  Darfoor  con- 
tains iron,  and  a  copper  ore  which  gives  an  excellent  red 
colour.0  According  to  Browne,  the  copper  is  bought 
near  the  sources  of  the  Abiad.  The  quarries  yield  mar- 
ble, alabaster,  granite,  fossil  salt,  and  nitre.  It  labours, 
however,  under  a  want  both  of  lime  and  building  stone. 
According  to  Mohammed's  account,  snow  falls  every  year, 
but  melts  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  ground.  One  of  the 
largest  mountains  of  the  country  is  called  Marra. 

The  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  last  till  the 
middle  of  September.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  country 
is  at  that  time  changed,  the  character  of  utter  sterility 
being  replaced  by  a  pleasing  verdure.  When  the  rainy 
season  begins,  the  proprietors  of  the  land  go  to  their  fields 
with  such  labourers  as  they  are  able  to  collect.  They 
make  holes  in  the  ground,  at  distances  of  two  feet,  where 
they  sow  the  millet  seed,  and  cover  it  over  with  their  feet, 
and  thus  terminate  the  labours  of  seed  time.  The  crop  of 
millet  is  harvested  in  the  course  of  two  months  :  wheat 
requires  three.  Riee  grows  spontaneously,  and  so  abun- 
dantly that  it  is  little  valued,  though  of  superior  quality. 
Dourra  and  millet  are  greatly  cultivated  in  Darfoor,  but 
wheat  is  neglected.  Dates  are  abundant,  and,  like  wheat, 
are  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  spirituous  liquor.  Ac- 
cording to  Browne,  the  vegetation  is  not  greatly  diversified, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  thorny  and  hard  nature 
of  the  wood,  consisting  of  the  tamarind,  the  plane,  the 
sycamore,  the  nebbek,  and  several  others,  which  are  men- 
tioned, and  briefly  described  by  this  traveller;  but  the 
tamarind  is  the  only  tree  the  fruit  of  which  is  well  worth 
gathering  ;  for  even  the  date  bears  a  small  and  tasteless 
fruit.  Tobacco  seems  to  be  an  indigenous  production  in 
some  parts. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  scarcely  went  out  of  the  capital,  re- 
presents the  animals  as  few  in  number,  consisting  only  of 
well  known  species.  Mohammed  says  that  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  abound  with  game.  He  mentions  diffe- 
rent sorts  of  gazelles,  wild  boars,  buffaloes,  and  apparently 
a  sort  of  deer  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.*1  Dar- 
foor contains  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  nume- 
rous giraffes,  which  are  called  ourr,  in  the  language  of  the 
country. 

The  skins  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami, 
are  used  for  making  whips,  which  are  sold  in  great  numbers 
at  Cairo.    Bees  and  honey  are  in  abundance. 

The  Darfoorians,  who  ought  to  be  called  Foorians,6  have, 
according  to  Mr.  Browne's  observations,  very  thick,  coarse 

»  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XXI. 

b  "  Darfour,"  Darfur  ;  (Dar,  a  kingdom,  and  Fur,  a  deer.) 
c  The  copper  is  of  the  finest  quality,  resembling  that  of  China,  and 
appearing  to  contain  a  portion  of  zinc.    The  Chinese  zinc-copper  is 


skins,  but  not  particularly  black.  They  are  brawny  and 
muscular.  Their  eyesight  is  excellent.  There  are  few 
blear-eyed  personsf  among  them,  and  none  blind.  Their 
teeth  are  white  and  durable,  being  generally  entire  till  a 
very  advanced  age.  The  Darfoor  negroes  differ  in  fea- 
tures from  those  of  Guinea  ;  but  their  hair  is  generally 
short  and  woolly.  They  are  cowardly,  dirty,  thievish,  and 
deceitful.  They  are  patient  of  hunger  and  thirst.  They 
use  no  baths,  but  apply  a  greasy  paste  to  their  skin. 
Commerce  is  conducted  by  barter,  money  being  un- 
known. Polygamy  is  carried  to  great  extravagance,  and 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  subjected  to  little  regula- 
tion. Circumcision  and  excision  are  practised  among  them. 
They  seem  to  use  the  Berber  language,  but  understand 
Arabic.  According  to  Mohammed,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  profess  the  Mahometan  faith.  They  have  the 
Alkoran,  and  many  among  them  have  their  children  taught 
to  read  that  work,  and  to  write  in  Arabic.  This  language  is 
exclusively  used  for  epistolary  correspondence,  which,  how- 
ever, is  very  rare  among  them-  With  the  exception  of  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  all  the  terms  used  for  metaphysical  ob- 
jects, as  well  as  the  generality  of  those  which  are  connect- 
ed with  political  offices  and  arrangements,  are  borrowed 
from  the  Arabic.  ■  The  government  is  despotic.  The  sul- 
tan or  sovereign  engages  in  trade,  levies  duties  on  all  the 
goods,  and  is  furnished  annually  with  a  quantity  of  millet, 
from  every  village,  which  is  collected  by  his  slaves.  Ac- 
cording to  Browne,  there  are  no  more  than  twelve  towns  in 
the  whole  of  Darfoor,  and  each  of  these  contains  no  more 
than  5000  or  6000  inhabitants.  Cobbe,  the  metropolis, 
is  more  than  two  miles  long,  but  very  narrow,  and  its 
population  does  not  exceed  6000.  Mohammed  calls  the 
sultan's  place  of  residence  Tandelty,  and  gives  the  names 
of  more  than  fifty  towns. 

A  great  desert,  called  Dar-Kab,  separates  Darfoor  from 
Kordofan.  Mohammed  mentions  a  very  interesting  coun- 
try to  the  south-east,  the  empire  of  the  Shillooks,  which 
lies  west  from  Abyssinia,  and  twenty  days'  journey  south 
from  Darfoor.  Their  sultan  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
among  the  negro  princes.  The  territory  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  among 
which  Mohammed  mentions  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  Bahr-In- 
dry,  Bahr-el-Harras,  and  Bahr-Esrak,  all  of  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  country  of  the  Shillooks,  and  afterwards 
join  the  Egyptian  Nile.  The  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  the  great 
western  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  its  origin  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  source  of  the  Nile,  which  Father  Lobo  and 
Mr.  Bruce  wished  to  find  in  Abyssinia.  The  Shillooks  are 
negroes  and  idolaters,  and  go  quite  naked.  Their  only 
arms  are  the  bow,  the  arrow,  and  the  lance.  The  Bahr-el- 
Abiad  passes  through  the  middle  of  their  country.  The 
largest  mountains  are  the  Djibbel-el-Djinse,  and  the  Djib- 
bel-el-Temmaroo,  which  are  frequently  covered  with  snow. 
They  form  apparently  a  part  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
The  Shillooks  are  constantly  at  war  with  the  Abyssinians, 
but  maintain  commercial  relations  with  the  people  of  Dar- 
foor ;  and  the  traders  of  the  two  nations  often  visit  one  an- 
other. By  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers  they  obtain  gold, 
which  is  kept  in  the  quill-tubes  of  a  huge  bird,  called  in 
Egypt  the  sakgar,  and  in  Darfoor  the  doulh.   This  bird, 

white  like  silver,  softer,  and  less  brittle. — Ed.  Encyc.  The  red  ore  is 
probably  the  red  oxyd. — P. 

d  Annales  des  Voyages,  XXI  p.  155,  &c.  e  Furians. 

f  "  Myopes,"  short-sighted,  or  with  defective  sight. 
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which  is  probably  a  sort  of  condor,  possesses  immense 
strength,  and  even  attacks  and  kills  asses.  Giraffes  are  also 
found  here  in  abundance. 

Mohammed  himself  had  visited  this  country.  The  ca- 
pital city  and  residence  of  the  sultan  is  called  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
being  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name.  He  says  that  it 
is  a  commercial  place,  and  contains  a  great  number  of 
remarkable  buildings,  but  he  is  not  quite  consistent  in  his 
accounts. 

Another  and  better  informed  negro  described  to  M. 
Seetzen  the  Dar-el-Abiada  as  a  large  hilly  country,  full  of 
rivers,  and  inhabited  by  real  savages.  The  name  seems  to 
point  it  out  as  the  country  which  gives  rise  to  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  and  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  probably  commu- 
nicates with  the  rivers  which  join  the  Niger. 

The  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Browne  applies  to  a 
direction  somewhat  different,  viz.  the  south-west. 

At  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Cob- 
be,  there  are  copper  mines  ;  and  seven  days'  journey  and  a 
half  beyond  these  is  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  To  the  west  of 
this  is  the  river  Koollah,b  the  banks  of  which,  according  to 
the  information  of  Mr.  Browne,  abound  with  pimento  trees. 
The  boats  are  forced  along  by  poles  and  two  oars  each. 
S  large  are  the  trees,  that  one  of  them  may  be  scooped  out 
into  a  canoe  fit  to  carry  ten  people.  The  natives  of  Koollah 
are  partly  black  and  partly  red  or  copper  coloured.  The 
country  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the  djelaby  or  merchants 
of  Bergoo  and  Darfoor,  who  come  hither  to  buy  slaves,  the 
slightest  offence  being  here  punished  by  the  sale  of  the  de- 
linquent to  foreign  merchants. 

To  the  west  of  Darfoor,  is  a  country  which  the  natives 
call  Mobba,  the  Arabs  Bar-szeleh,  and  the  Foorians  Dar- 
Bergoo,  known  to  us  from  the  reports  of  two  natives,0  who 
agree  on  most  of  the  facts.  Mobba. is  to  the  west  of  Dar- 
foor, and  to  the  south-east  of  Bornoo.  Vara,  the  capital, 
is  thrice  as  large  as  Bulak.  The  town  itself  contains 
many  earthen  houses,  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  conical 
cabins,  made  of  reeds  and  canes,  are  the  only  habitations. 

The  sultan's  seraglio  is  an  immense  brick  building,  and 
contains  the  only  mosque  belonging  to  the  place,  which  is 
kept  constantly  lighted  with  lamps.  The  country  is  full  of 
mountains  and  valleys.  "  There  are  no  rivers,  properly  so 
called," says  one  of  the  native  reporters,  "but  rain  torrents, 
which,  when  dried  up,  leave  considerable  lakes  or  pools. 
The  largest  of  these  torrents  is  between  Mobba  and  Bagir- 
ma,  and  is  called  Bahr-el-Zafal."  The  other  native  says, 
"  that  at  three  days'  distance  west  from  the  city,  there  is  a 
large  river,  running  from  south  to  north,  broader  than  the 
Nile,  and,  like  this  last,  subject  to  periodical  inundations, 
and  called  in  the  Mobba  language  Engy,"  (their  word  for 
water.) 

The  Mobba  country  produces  soda,  which  is  exported  to 
Cairo  ;  rock  salt  of  different  colours ;  and  another  salt 
not  accurately  known.  Two  sorts  of  iron  ore  are  found  in 
the  beds  of  the  torrents,  one  in  the  form  of  sand,  the 
other  in  that  of  a  stone,  and  from  which  knives  and 
needles  are  manufactured.  There  are  no  other  metallic 
substances.  Limestone  is  rare.  But  this  country  is  cover- 
ed with  trees,  among  which  are  different  sorts  of  sycamores, 

»  "  Dar-el-Abbid." 
b  "  Kulla." 

«  Annalesdes  Voyages,  XXI.  p.  164. 
4  "  Lentillos," 

•  Browne's  Journey  to  Darfoor. 
Bagirma,  Bagherinch,  Begherme,  Bcgarme. 


palms,  and  the  Acacia  vera.  Every  kind  of  poultry  is  found 
here,  as  fowls,  pigeons,  wild  geese.  There  are  also  many 
bees,  scorpions,  and  locusts,  the  last  of  which  are  used  as 
food.  There  are  plenty  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  buffaloes, 
and  gazelles.  The  large  ponds  created  by  the  rain  water 
harbour  numbers  of  crocodiles. 

The  rainy  season  lasts  seven  or  eight  months.  The  dry 
season  consequently  only  four  or  five.  Ice  is  unknown  ; 
snow  and  hail  are  very  rare.  The  chief  culture  is  that  of 
dourra  and  millet.  There  is  neither  wheat,  barley,  nor 
pulse. d  Cotton  is  abundant ;  rice  is  grown  every  where, 
and  the  gummy  acacias  are  frequent. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometan  negroes,  some 
of  whom  have  learned  to  read  and  write  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. The  children  of  both  sexes  are  circumcised.  The 
women  go  unveiled.  The  arms  of  these  negroes  consist 
of  sabres,  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  bucklers.  The 
few  muskets  which  they  have  come  from  Cairo,  as  well  as 
lead,  gunpowder,  and  cuirasses.  The  plague  is  very  rare 
in  this  country  ;  but  the  small-pox  produces  great  ravages  ; 
and  diseases  attached  to  libidinous  conduct  are  very 
common.6 

To  the  west  of  Mobba,  all  our  accounts  agree  in  pla- 
cing Baghirmah/  a  state  now  dependent  on  the  powerful 
mussulman  emperor  of  Bornoo,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  related  by  Hassan,  an  inhabitant  of 
Mobba. 

The  sultan  of  Baghirmah  had  married  his  own  sister, 
An  action  so  contrary  to  the  law  could  not  remain  conceal- 
ed, but  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sultan  of  Bornoo, 
who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  ordered  him  instantly  to  re- 
linquish that  incestuous  connection,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  vengeance  of  Allah  and  the  emperor.  The  sultan  of 
Baghirmah  not  suffering  himself  to  be  intimidated,  sent  back 
the  sultan's  letter,  writing  on  the  back  for  an  answer,  "  that 
the  custom  of  marrying  a  sister  had  existed  long  before  the 
prophet,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist 
after  him."  An  answer  so  laconic  from  a  dependent  raised 
the  emperor's  passion  to  madness.  He  immediately  order- 
ed the  vassal  sultan  of  Mobba  to  enter  the  Baghirmah 
country  with  an  invading  force,  a  commission  which  the 
latter  prince  executed,  and  having  vanquished  the  rebel 
sultan,  sent  him  prisoner  to  Mobba.  Hassan  did  not  know 
the  subsequent  fate  of  that  prince ;  but  the  Baghirmah  coun- 
try had  been  for  four  years5  attached  to  the  territories  of 
Mobba; 

It  is  very  probable  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  sultan  of  Baghirmah  ruled  over  the  adjoining 
countries,  including  Bornoo,  for  his  place  of  residence  is 
called  Kama  ;  but  according  to  the  accounts  collected  by 
Father  Sicard,  the  city  of  Karneh,  situated  on  a  great  rivei 
communicating  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  was  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Bornoo.1'  The  river  was  called  Bahr-el-Gazal, 
and  the  canal  of  communication  between  the  Niger  and 
Nile,  says  Sicard,  is  the  Bahr-el-Azurak. 

Other  accounts  make  the  Baghirmah  country  contain 
some  inhabitants  professing  the  Christian  religion.'  coinci- 
ding with  the  negro  tradition,  which  states,  that  to  the  east 
of  Houssa,  beyond  a  great  lake,  there  is  a  nation  of  Naza- 

K  Reckoning  from  the  time  when  the  information  was  given.  This 
volume  of  the  original  (IV)  was  published  in  1813. — P. 

h  Nouv.  Mem.de  la Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  le  Levant.  IT.  p.  l?f>. 

'  Niebuhr, after  Abderrahman-Aga.  Nouv.  Museum.  Allemand.  Ill 
p.  081. 
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renes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Andain  also  pass 
for  Christians,  and  are  said  to  have  pointed  teeth.  The 
same  shape  of  the  teeth  is  common  among  the  Jemjens, 
who  are  pagans  and  cannibals.  The  Kendil  nation  has 
long  hair. 

Wangara,  &r  Vankara,a  a  marshy  country,  surrounded 
either  by  different  rivers,  or  different  branches  of  one  great 
river,  and  rich  in  gold  dust,  is  surnamed,  in  Arabic,  Belad- 
el-Tibr,  or  the  Country  of  Pure  Gold,  and  is  still  less  known 
to  us  than  the  preceding  countries.  Here  Edrisi  places 
among  other  cities  those  of  Ragbil  and  Semegonda,  on  the 
borders  of  a  fresh  water  sea ;  but  luckily  for  those  who  are 
fond  of  disputes,  the  Arabic  term,  which  is  translated  sea, 
also  signifies  a  great  river.b 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Nigritia  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  empire  of  Bornoo,0  respecting  which  M. 
Seetzen  has  collected  some  interesting  information  from  a 
native. d  This  state  seems  at  the  present  moment  to  com- 
prehend several  kingdoms  once  independent.  We  have 
just  seen  that  the  princes  of  Mobba  and  Baghirmah  depend 
on  it.  Among  other  vassal  countries,  we  hear  of  Phalla- 
teh,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Senegal  Foulahs  or 
Fellahs  ;  the  Kotkoo,  who  seem  to  be  the  Kookoo  of  Edri- 
si ;  Kanem,  in  which  the  city  of  Matsan  seems  to  corres- 
pond to  that  of  Mathan,  which  at  one  time  was  its  capital, 
or  rather  the  residence  of  a  prince  who  for  a  short  interval 
ruled  over  these  countries.6  The  Bornese  pretend  even 
4hat  Fezzan,  Afhoo,  Kishena,  probably  Kashna,  Darfoor, 
and  even  Sennaar,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  their 
emperor. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  empire  of  Bor- 
noo contains  some  mountains.  About  three  miles  from 
the  capital,  there  is  a  river,  called  Halemm,  as  large  as  the 
Nile,  on  which  there  is  a  number  of  vessels  with  sails  and 
oars  formed  of  planks,  fastened  with  iron  nails.  Abdallah 
could  not  inform  M.  Seetzen  either  of  the  source  or  the 
termination  of  this  river,  but  he  assured  him  that  it  ran 
from  south  to  north,  and  that  it  overflowed  its  banks  in  the 
rainy  season  like  the  Nile.  If  we  consider  this  account  as 
correct,  we  must  give  the  river  of  Bornoo  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  given  it  in  our  maps.  In  the  towns  of  Bornoo 
well  water  is  commonly  used,  and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  soil  consists  of  a  soft  sand,  which  renders  the  shoe- 
ing of  horses  in  this  country  unnecessary,  but  without  ir- 
rigation it  cannot  be  made  productive.  Along  the  side 
of  the  river,  black  chalkf  is  found  ;  there  is  likewise  some 
pyrites  and  potters'  clay.  According  to  the  Tripolitan 
Abderrahman-Aga,  the  sultan  receives  from  the  mining 
operations  immense  quantities  of  gold.g  Leo  Africanus 
asserts  that,  at  the  court  of  Bornoo,  the  stirrups,  spurs, 
dining  plates,  and  even  the  chains  of  the  hunting  dogs, 
were  of  pure  gold.*1  But  the  native  Abdallah  says,  that 
no  ore  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  has  been  discovered, 
though  there  are  some  iron  mines  now  worked.  These 
testimonies  may,  however,  be  reconciled.  The  gold, 
though  unknown  as  a  product  of  Bornoo  Proper,  may 

a  "  Ouangara,  Wangarah,  Vankarah." 

b  Hartrnann's  Edrisi,  Africa,  J>.  oO — 52. 

c  "  Bournou,"  Bornou. 

■A  Annales  des  Voyages. 

e  D'Anville,  Hist,  de  l'Academ.  XXVI.  p.  69.    Leo,  p.  56.  Cuhn 

III.  p.  437. 

i  "  Pierre  noire." 

e  Nouv.  Mus.  Allemand,  III.  p.  386. 

>  Leo,  p.  658. 


come  from  Wangara,  one  of  its  dependencies.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  province  of  Affanoh  bring  rock  salt,  which 
has  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  A  good  salt  is  extracted 
from  the  ashes  of  a  thorny  plant  by  lixiviation.  A  very 
distant  desert  produces  two  varieties  of  soda,  one  white, 
and  the  other  red. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  very  rich,  containing  abun- 
dance of  fruit  trees,  and  forests  of  wild  timber.  Date  palms 
are  in  abundance.  According  to  Abdallah,  there  are  no 
citrons  nor  pomegranates,  though  other  accounts  mention 
these  among  the  trees  of  the  country.  The  szooldih  sur- 
passes all  other  trees  in  height  and  thickness.  Its  fruit  is 
not  an  article  of  food,  but  yields  an  oil  which  is  employed 
as  a  medicine. 

The  country  produces  grain,  but  none  of  the  leguminous 
species  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Rice  comes  up  spontaneously 
in  great  abundance  after  rains  ;  for,  says  Abdallah,  there 
is  much  rain  in  that  country,  from  which,  and  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cold,  men  often  die  !J  The  sugar  cane  is  there 
unknown.  The  bitter  Ngoro  nut,  perhaps  the  areca,  comes 
from  Kanem  and  from  Affanoh. 

Bornoo  possesses  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Egypt. 
The  forests  contain  a  great  quantity  of  monkeys.  Abdal- 
lah told  M.  Seetzen  that  women  were  particularly  exposed 
to  annoyance  from  these  animals,  on  which  account  they 
never  go  though  the  forests  except  in  large  parties.  Nu- 
merous giraffes  browse  the  leaves  and  young  branches  of 
the  trees.  Lions  inhabit  the  deserts.  The  skin  of  the 
hippopotamus  is  used  for  making  whips,  and  his  tallow  for 
candles.  Tapers  are  made  from  wax.  The  horns  of  the 
glcmbo,  which  seems  to  be  a  wild  goat,k  furnish  war  trum- 
pets. The  rivers  swarm  with  crocodiles.  Ostrich  feathers 
form  an  article  of  trade.  The  matzakweh,  called  the  king 
of  -birds  on  account  of  the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  va- 
riegated plumage  ;  the  adgunon,  the  largest  bird  with  the 
exception  of  the  ostrich,  which,  however,  is  always  afraid 
of  it  ;  and,  lastly,  the  kmilodan,  a  carnivorous  quadruped 
stronger  than  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  are  animals  which  still 
remain  to  be  subjected  to  authentic  and  scientific  examina- 
tion. 

Locusts  fly  in  numerous  swarms  :  they  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  of  which  is  fried  with  butter  in  a  pot,  and  used  as  food. 
There  is  abundance  of  wild  honey  in  the  trunks  cf  the 
trees.  The  guinea-worm,  Vena  medinensis,  is  very  com- 
mon ;  it  appears  in  every  part  of  the  body. 

According  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mobba,  the  capital  is 
called  Akumbo.  It  has  also  the  name  of  Birni,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  "  I  have  always  heard  people  speak 
of  Cairo  and  Grand  Cairo,"  says  Abdallah,  "but  it  is  hart  a 
(a  trifle)  in  comparison  of  Bornoo."  He  says,  "  that  a 
person  could  not  go  from  one  end  of  it  to  another  in  a  day. 
If  a  child  should  lose  itself  in  the  city,  it  loses  its  parents 
for  ever,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  them  again."  This  de- 
scription is,  to  a  certain  extent,  confirmed  by  other  testi- 
monies. The  Tripolitans  allow  that  Bornoo  or  Barni1  has 
10,000  houses,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  capital  of  their 
country.™    Bornoo  has  a  great  number  of  gates  and  thick 

'  The  night  of  Dec.  26th,  1823,  on  the  road  from  Bornou  to  Sakatoo, 
the  water  in  shallow  vessels  was  crusted  with  thin  flakes  of  ice,  and 
the  water-skins  were  frozen  as  hard  as  a  board.  This  was  on  an  ele- 
vated clayey  plain. —  Clapperton. — P. 

k  The  bouguetin,  ibex  or  wild  goat  of  the  Alps. — P. 

1  Birnie. — Denltam. 

m  Niebuhr,  Nouv.  Mus.  Allem.  p.  981.  1000.  Einsiedel,  in  Cuhn,  HI. 
p.  437. 
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walls  built  of  stones  and  mud,  and  provided  with  steps  on 
the  inside.  The  mosques  are  adorned  with  very  high 
towers.  The  dwellings  of  the  grandees  and  the  rich  are 
built  in  a  very  solid  manner  of  stone,  in  a  similar  style  to 
the  houses  of  Cairo,  but  higher.  The  great  mosque  con- 
tains the  principal  school,  which  Abdallah  compared  to  the 
academy  in  the  mosque  of  El-Ashar  at  Cairo ;  that,  besides 
the  Koran,  there  are  several  books  of  science  for  the  use 
of  the  numerous  scholars,  who  learn  there  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  calculate.  The  paper  which  is  wanted  is  brought 
from  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  The  students  are  sup- 
ported at  the  sultan's  expense.. 

The  reigning  dynasty,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus, 
was  of  the  Arab  or  Berber  tribe  of  Berdoa.  The  same 
family  seems  still  in  possession  of  the  throne  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Abdallah,  "  the  sultan  is  not  black,  but  of  a  deep 
brown.  He  never  eats  bread,  but  only  rice,  being  per- 
suaded, by  virtue  of  an  old  prophecy,  that  the  use  of.  bread 
would  be  the  cause  of  his  death."  The  government  is 
only  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The  sultan  keeps  four 
lawful  wives,  who  are  natives  of  Bornoo,  and  a  crowd  of 
female  slaves. 

In  the  time  of  Leo,  the  Bornese,  living  without  any 
positive  religion,  or  at  least  without  any  form  of  worship, 
had  their  wives  and  children  in  common.*  They  now 
profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  circumcision  in  both 
sexes  is  the  universal  law.  There  are  also  some  free 
Christians,  who  keep  certain  holidays,  but  have  no  church. 
The  country  contains  no  Jews.    Negroes  and  Abyssinian 

■  L6on,  p.  656. 

b  The  recent  travels  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  have  contributed  more 
to  settle  the  geography  of  central  Africa,  than  all  which  had  preceded 
them.  They  crossed  the  desert  of  the  Tibboos  from  Fezzan  to  the  N. 
shores  of  Lake  Tsad  in  about  14°  IN.  ;  then  advanced  along  the  W. 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  crossed  the  Yeou,  a  large  river  from  the  west- 
ward, after  which  they  arrived  at  Kouka,  the  residence  of  the  sheikh 
of  Bornou.  From  this  point  they  made  excursions,  S.  to  the  mountains 
south  of  Mandara  in  about  9°  N., — E.  to  the  Shary,  a  large  river  flowing 
from  the  S.  into  Lake  Tsad,  and  along  the  S.  shores  of  the  lake  east- 
ward,— and  W.  to  Sackatoo,  the  capital  of  Soudan.  These  excursions 
enabled  them  to  ascertain  the  position  and  present  state  of  two  of  the 
most  powerful  kingdoms  in  central  Africa.  That  of  Bornou  lies  along 
the  W.  and  S.  W.  shares  of  Lake  Tsad,  and  extends  W.  towards  the 
Fellata  territories.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  part  of  Kanem  and  the  desert, 
S.  E.  by  the  Shary,  which  divides  it  from  Begharini,  S.  by  the  kingdom 
of  Mandara,  and  W.  by  Soudan.  The  native  Bornouese  are  Negroes, 
but  there  are  tribes  of  Arabs  scattered  over  the  country.  This  king- 
dom was  recently  overrun  by  the  Fellatas,  but  the  present  sheikh,  ori- 
ginally a  Jig  hi  (teacher)  in  Fezzan,  drove  them  out  by  the  aid  of  the 
Kanoniboo,  and  has  now  established  a  power  second  to  none  hut  the 
Fellatas  in  central  Africa.  He  restored  the  former  family  of  sultans, 
and  has  only  retained  the  title  of  sheikh.  He  professes  to  rule  in  the 
name  of  the  sultan,  although  his  power  is  absolute,  and  that  of  the  sul- 
tan merely  a  shadow.  The  principal  towns  in  Bornou,  are  Kouka,  the 
residence  of  the  sheikh,  in  lat.  12°  51'  N.  long.  13°  47'  E.,  nearly  on  the 
meridian  of  Mourzouk;  New  Birnie,  the  residence  of  the  sultan;  and 
Angornou,  a  large  trading  town,  near  the  lake,  S.  E.  of  Kouka.  Old 


slaves  are  numerous.  A  very  effectual  method  is  practi- 
sed for  converting  them  to  the  Mahometan  religion  ; 
which  is  to  beat  them  till  they  learn  to  repeat  the  creed, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet." This  profession  once  uttered  concludes  the  busi- 
ness. Several  negro  slaves  brought  from  the  Banda 
country  have  the  teeth  much  pointed  ;  the  wounds  which 
they  inflict  in  biting  are  difficult  to  heal ;  and  their  mas- 
ters take  the  precaution  of  blunting  them  with  a  file. 

M.  Seetzen  was  much  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  Sultan 
of  Bornoo  had  many  French  slaves,  some  of  whom  even 
preserved  their  European  dress.  They  have  established 
for  him  a  foundery  for  brass  cannon,  which  he  uses  in  his 
wars  with  the  pagan  negroes  to  the  south  of  the  empire. — 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  conceive  a  suspicion,  that  this 
Sultan  follows,  in  regard  to  European  travellers,  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  Habesh,  which  we  know  puts  every 
possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  return  to  their  own 
country  ;  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  intelligence  may 
yet  be  received  of  Mr.  Hornemann. 

The  trade  of  Bornoo  is  very  active,  and  always  brings  to 
it  a  multitude  of  foreign  merchants.  The  chief  business 
is  transacted  by  the  Tunisians ;  but  the  Tripolitans,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Fezzanese,  and  the  Affanoh  negroes,  bring 
a  large  quantity  of  goods.  Rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 
are  manufactured  in  Bornoo  ;  also  needles,  coverlids,  and 
various  stuffs.  There  are  some  lapidaries  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  polishing  and  cutting  stones,  and  engraving 
seals.b 


Birnie,  the  former  residence  of  the  sultans,  on  the  Yeou,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Fellatas.  Lake  Tsad  is  a  very  extensive  body  of  fresh  water, 
reaching  between  200  and  300  miles  from  N.  to  S.  but  its  eastern  boun- 
dary is  not  determined.  It  receives  the  Yeou  from  the  W.  which  rises 
in  the  granite  mountains  of  Soudan,  and  is  not  the  Niger,  and  the  Shary 
from  the  S.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  has-  an  outlet,  or  whether  it 
communicates  with  the  Nile  or  Niger. 

West  of  Bornou  is  the  kingdom  of  Soudan.  It  extends  S.  E.  to  tha 
mountains  S.  of  Mandara,  and  W.  to  the  Kowara  or  Niger.  Its  capi- 
tal is  Sackatoo,  a  large  and  populous  city,  although  founded  in  1605. 
It  is  in  lat.  13°  4'  52"  N.  long.  6°  12'  E.  on  a  branch  of  the  Kowara. 
The  sultan  Bello  is  represented  as  a  learned  and  an  intelligent  man. 
Kano,  in  lat.  12°  N.  long.  9°  20'  E.,  is  the  great  emporium  of  Haussa, 
(the  E.  part  of  Soudan,)  and  is  frequented  by  Moorish  merchants,  who 
bring  many  articles  of  European  merchandize.  Clapperton  purchased 
there  an  English  green  cotton  umbrella.  Kashna,  ('l2°  59'  N.)  the 
former  emporium  of  Haussa,  is  now  mostly  in  ruins.  The  Fellatas  are 
a  copper  coloured  race,  speaking  a  peculiar  language,  and  extending 
from  Djinnie  E.  to  Bornou.  They  are  not  negroes,  but  are  said  to  re- 
semble the  Moors.  They  are  the  ruling  people  in  Soudan,  and  were 
but  recently  driven  out  of  Bornou,  which  they  had  conquered. 

The  country  round  the  shores  of  Lake  Tsad  is  low  and  sandy,  or 
marshy.  Most  of  Bornou  is  level  and  sandy  ;  but  Mandara,  to  the  S., 
and  Haussa,  to  the  W.,  are  hilly  and  mountainous.  The  central  ridge 
is  granite,  skirted  by  sandstone.  These  discoveries  have  not  settled 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  but  have  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  it 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Benin. — P. 
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The  numerous  black  nations  on  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, whose  countries  we  have  surveyed,  in  so  far  as  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  permitted,  present  the  histo- 
rian, in  the  great  outline  of  their  manners,  with  a  vast  subject 
of  meditation. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  country  perpetuate  in 
all  those  nations  that  indolent  levity,  and  childish  careless- 
ness, which  seem  innate  qualities  of  the  negro  race.  Twenty 
days  of  work  in  a  year  are  sufficient,  in  most  of  these  coun- 
tries, to  secure  the  crops  of  rice,  millet,  maize,  yams,  and 
manioc,  that  are  required  for  his  frugal  repast.  His  gross 
taste  gives  him  every  where  the  readiest  resources.  The 
flesh  of  the  elephant,  even  when  full  of  vermin,  does  not 
prove  repulsive  to  his  sturdy  stomach. a  He  is  fond  of  the 
crocodile's  eggs,  and  even  of  its  musky  flesh.  The  monkeys 
are  very  generally  vised  as  food.b  Even  dead  dogs  and 
putrid  fish  give  no  disgust.  Roasted  dogs  even  figure  as 
an  exquisite  treat  at  their  great  feasts.  But  the  negro  re- 
jects sallad,  because  he  will  not  so  far  imitate  the  herbivorous 
animals.0  The  preparation  of  thick,  juicy,  and  well  sea- 
soned soups,  which  compose  his  cookery,  requires  very  lit- 
tle care.  An  easy  manufacture  gives  him  his  palm,  or 
oanana  wine,  and  his  millet-beer,  which  form  his  ordinary 
drink.  Europe  furnishes  the  negroes  of  the  sea  coast  with 
those  pernicious  spirituous  liquors  which  make  them  pass  at 
once  from  a  state  of  intoxication  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
Little  labour  is  required  in  providing  for  their  dress.  The 
cotton  grows  at  their  feet  without  culture.  From  this  the 
females  prepare  the  stuffs  necessary  for  their  families,  and 
dye  them  with  indigo,  a  production  likewise  spontaneous. 
The  negro's  cabin  costs  equally  little  care.  Some  trunks 
of  trees,  scarcely  chipped,  or  in  any  way  shaped,  some 
branches  stripped  of  their  bark,  a  little  straw,  or  a  few 
palm  leaves,  are  his  whole  materials  ;  to  connect  them  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  is  the  amount  of  the  art  which  he  re- 
quires. This  simple  architecture  is  dictated  to  him  by 
the  climate  and  the  violence  of  the  annual  rains.  It  is  only 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  that  the 
example  of  the  Europeans  and  the  Moors,  has  taught 
the  negro,  that  a  flat  roof,  if  solid,  may  be  made  proof  against 
rain. 

The  towns  are  only  great  collections  of  such  cottages. 
There  are  no  public  buildings,  even  among  the  tribes  which 
live  under  a  sort  of  republican  government.  The  most  that 
they  ever  have  is  a  large  shed,  open  on  all  sides,  called  a 
boorree,  for  conducting  their  public  deliberations,  denomi- 

»  Muller,  Descript.  de  Fetu,  p.  163. 

Labat,  III.  p.  302.    Atkins,  p.  7.  p.  152.    Moore,  p.  77. 
'  Isert,  p.  209. 
A  Palavra,  speech. 
•«  Isert,  p.  77.    Rcemer,  p.  179. 


nated,  from  a  corruption  of  a  Portuguese  term,d  the  pala- 
ver." The  palaces  of  their  chiefs  are  only  distinguished  by 
the  great  number  of  cottages  of  which  they  consist. — The 
furniture  of  the  poorer  sort  is  often  confined  to  two  or 
three  calabashes  ;  the  rich  have  some  fire-arms  to  show  off ; 
the  sovereigns,  who  adorn  their  dwellings  with  human  skulls, 
and  jaw-bones,  have  stone-ware/  and  carpeting  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture.  But  these  monarchs,  whose  distin- 
guishing pomp  consists  in  walking  in  slippers,  under  the 
shade  of  an  umbrella,  have  sometimes  a  piece  of  massive 
gold  for  a  throne. 

Mr.  Isert  had  remarked,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  indo- 
lence of  the  negro,  that  he  has  never  tamed  the  elephant, 
an  animal  so  common  in  Africa,  and  so  capable  of  becom- 
ing the  useful  and  intelligent  auxiliary  of  man.  The  in- 
habitants of  Begombah,  an  unknown  country  in  the  interior 
of  Guinea,  are  said  to  have  made  some  attempts  to  employ 
the  elephant.  The  negro  in  general  is  not  a  courageous 
hunter,  nor  does  he  cause  his  dominion  to  be  felt  among 
the  numerous  wild  animals  which  share  with  him  his  fer- 
tile country.  He  is  more  active,  more  skilful,  and  more 
successful,  in  fishing.  Both  by  swimming  and  by  rowing, 
he  braves  the  stormy  waters,  and  carries  home  his  nets 
loaded  with  immense  booty.  But  he  quickly  relapses  into 
his  habitual  indolence,  and  the  very  abundance  of  this  re- 
source proves  an  obstacle  to  the  developement  of  his  na- 
tural talent,  for  the  pursuit  of  industry.5  The  existence 
of  this  talent  is  shown  in  the  fabrication  of  stuffs,  coverlids, 
sails  for  vessels,  pottery,  tobacco  pipes,  and  wooden  uten- 
sils, manufactures  which  are  very  general  among  this 
people.  We  are  informed  that  even  at  Bambarra,  Tom- 
buctoo,  and  Bornoo,  the  art  of  weaving  is  carried  to  con- 
siderable perfection.  The  talent  of  the  negroes  is  also 
remarkable  in  the  skill  of  their  blacksmiths  and  goldsmiths, 
who  with  a  few  rude  instruments,  make  swords,  axes, 
knives,  golden  braids,  and  many  other  articles.  They  can 
also  give  steel  a  good  temper,11  and  reduce  gold  wire  to  a 
great  degree  of  fineness.'  The  precious  stones  are  cut 
among  the  people  of  Whidah.k 

All  this  industry,  indeed,  is  contracted  by  the  paucity 
of  wants,  and  the  best  negro  artizan  never  thinks  of  work- 
ing more  than  is  requisite  for  earning  his  daily  subsistence. 
Strangers  to  our  feelings  of  avarice  and  ambition,  the 
Africans  consider  life  as  a  brief  interval,  which  it  is  incum- 
bent on  them  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost.  They  wait  for  sun- 
set to  begin  the  giddy  dance,  which  they  keep  up  the 

f  "  Vaisselle,"  dishes  in  general. 

e  Labat,  II.  p.  334.    Isert,  p.  71.  206.    Adanson,  &c.  &c. 
h  Labat,  II.  p.  304. 
i  Muller,  p.  274 
k  Isert,  p.  177. 
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whole  night,  animated  by  the  hoarse  sounds  of  the  ivory 
trumpet,  and  the  beating  of  drums,  mingled  with  the  ca- 
dence of  various  guitars  and  harps.  Young  and  old,  all 
take  their  part  in  the  nightly  festivity.  From  one  village 
the  sound  of  their  songs  and  concerts  is  passed  responsive 
to  another.  These  pastoral  scenes  will  not  surprise  those 
who  have  read  the  English  verses  written  by  some  eman- 
cipated negroes,  which  are  far  from  being'  deficient  in  sen- 
timent and  fancy.  Gaming  has  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
African  more  potent  than  those  of  the  dance.  But  the 
ingenious  combinations  of  the  oori,  more  varied  than  our 
game  of  draughts,  only  interest  the  women,  while  the  men 
court  the  violent  mental  agitation  attending  on  games  of 
blind  chance,  with  as  much  keenness  as  we  find  prevailing 
among  many  young  persons  of  fashion  in  Europe. 

The  negroes,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  their  colour  and 
conformation,  seldom  labour  under  bodily  defects.  Their 
health  is  kept  up  by  a  simple  style  of  living,  exercise,  and 
perspiration ;  and  among  some  negro  nations,  if  not  all, 
infants  born  with  any  defect  are  destroyed. a  The  negroes 
do  not  seem  to  have  inherited  the  privilege  of  the  ancient 
Macrobians.  The  length  of  their  lives,  at  least  in  Sene- 
gambia  and  at  Sierra  Leone,  is  not  equal  to  ours.b  In- 
stances of  longevity  are  very  common  among  the  negroes 
transported  to  the  colonies,0  which  must  belong  to  some 
tribes  more  favoured  by  nature.  Fevers,  diarrhoea,  small- 
pox, leprosy,  a  variety  of  syphilis,  called  the  pian,  and  the 
Guinea  worm,  are  the  most  common  scourges  of  the  life 
of  the  negro. 

The  thin  beard  of  the  negroes  partakes  of  the  woolly 
character  of  their  hair,  yet  in  pruriency  of  temperament, 
and  fecundity  of  population,  they  excel  all  other  races  of 
mankind ;  and  polygamy  is-  carried  to  a  greater  excess 
among  them  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  nations  which  give  their  teeth  a  pointed 
shape  by  filing.  But  Isert  asserts  that  he  has  seen  some 
negroes  whose  fore  teeth  were  naturally  so  formed.  Some, 
among  them  boast  of  being  cannibals,  and,  to  prove  the 
fact,  bite  off  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  arm  of  a  bystander/ 

The  practice  of  making  incisions  in  the  skin  prevails,  in 
various  forms  and  degrees,  among  all  the  negro  nations 
which  have  preserved  their  primitive  character.  The 
Mandingos  have  vertical  cuts  over  their  whole  body.6  The 
same  sort  of  mark  is  found  among  the  Akras,  the  Watiehs, 
the  Tamboos,  the  Mokkos,  and  the  Eyeos  of  Guinea/  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Bornoo,  Darfoor,  and  Mobba  ;s 
but  the  situation  and  number  of  these  incisions  vary.  The 
people  of  Darfoor  are  marked  in  the  face  and  the  back,  those 
of  Mobba  in  the  neck.1'  The  Mokkos  mark  their  bodies 
on  the  stomach  with  figures  of  trees  and  foilage.  The 
Calabars1  mark  their  foreheads  with  cuts  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  the  Sokkos  with  two  crossed  lines.  The  Suba- 
loask  cover  the  cheeks  and  the  whole  body  with  curved 
lines,  crossing  one  another.1  The  Mangrees  mark  them- 
selves under  the  eyes  with  a  figure  resembling  the  letter  V 
inverted.  Some  tribes  near  Sierra  Leone  have  the  art  of 
making  their  skin  rise  in  elevated  marks  like  basso  relievos.™ 

»  Mviller,  Descript.  tie  Fetu,  p.  184. 

b  Adanson,  Bosmann.  Curry,  Observations  on  the  Windward  Coast. 

«  Oldendorp,  p.  407.    Muller,  p.  280. 

4  Isert,  p.  1!)(>.    RoDmcr,  p.  18. 

«  Schott,  in  Forsler  and  Sprenjrel,  Beytrre<re,  I.  56. 

f  Oldendorp,  I.  p.  291.  J 

e  Annales  des  Voyages,  XXI.  p.  184. 

h  "  Nuquo,"  back  of  the  neck. 

'  «  Kallabaris." 
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Circumcision  is  detested  by  the  Foulahs,  but  becomes  a 
religious  observance  amongthe  Mandingos,  who  extend  it  to 
both  sexes,"  and  is  also  practised  by  some  negro  nations  ot 
idolaters,  such  as  the  Akras  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  I)a- 
homeys,  the  Mokkos,  the  Watiehs,  the  Calabars,  and  the 
Ibbos.°  In  Benin  the  females  are  mutilated,  while  the  Da- 
homeys,  like  the  Hottentots,  resort  to  the  unseemly  prac- 
tice of  producing  by  artificial  means  a  sort  of  apron  by  tho 
elongation  of  the  skin  in  front  of  the  body.p 

Any  thing  that  strikes  the  irregular  imagination  of  the 
negro  becomes  \i\sfelish,  or  the  idol  of  his  worship.  He 
adores,  and  in  difficulties  consults  a  tree,  a  rock,  an  egg,  a 
fish-bone,  a  date-stone,  a  horn,  or  a  blade  of  grass.  Some 
tribes  have  one  fetish,  which  is  national  and  supreme.  The 
following  instance  of  the  power  of  superstition,  and  the  ad- 
dress with  which  it  was  turned  to  account  by  an  enemy,  is 
mentioned  in  the  work  of  M.  Mollien.  M.  Ribet,  within 
the  present  century,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  European 
soldiers,  and  400  Senegal  negroes,  had,  in  an  act  of  repri- 
sal, plundered  all  the  Foulah  villages  on  the  river  side. 
On  arriving  at  Gaet,  a  large  town,  no  person  appeared  to 
oppose  them  :  the  inhabitants  were  all  concealed  behind 
their  palisades,  and  thus  entrenched  fired  on  the  enemy. 
Two  field-pieces,  in  the  mean  time,  by  which  M.  Ribet 
was  accompanied,  made  incredible  havoc  among  the  Fou- 
lahs ;  but  at  the  moment  when  he  thought  victory  certain, 
a  bull,  which  they  had  kept  for  the  purpose,  leaped  over  the 
palisades,  and  furiously  rushed  upon  his  men.  A  divinity  de- 
scending from  heaven  could  not  have  produced  a  more  ex- 
traordinary effect.  The  negroes  of  the  Senegal,  persuaded 
that  their  lives  depended  on  that  of  the  bull,  stopped  the 
French  soldiers  ready  to  fire  at  him,  exclaiming,  that  if  he 
were  slain  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  would  overwhelm  them. 
The  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  The  negroes  dis- 
persed, and  fled  in  disorder  to  the  vessels,  while  the  twenty- 
five  Europeans,  disdaining'  to  run  away,  fell  victims  to 
their  bravery.  In  Whidah  a  serpent  is  regarded  as  the  god 
of  war,  of  trade,  of  agriculture,  and  of  fertility.  It  is  kept 
in  a  species  of  temple,  and  attended  by  an  order  of  priests. 
Some  young  women  are  consecrated  to  it,  whose  business 
it  is  to  please  the  deity  with  their  wanton  dances,  and  who 
are  in  fact  a  sort  of  concubines  to  the  priests.  Every  new 
king  brings  rich  presents  to  the  serpent. *•  In  Benin,  a  li- 
zard is  the  object  of  public  worship ;  in  Dahomey,  a  leopard. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Mesurado,  the  offerings  of 
the  people  are  presented  to  a  more  beneficent  deity,  the 
sun.r  Some  negroes  fashion  their  fetishes  into  an  imitation 
of  the  human  form.  They  seem  in  general  to  believe  in 
two  ruling  principles  ;  one  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil.' 

In  their  funerals,  which  are  attended  with  much  howling 
and  singing,  a  very  singular  piece  of  superstition  prevails. 
The  bearers  of  the  body  ask  the  deceased,  if  he  has  been 
poisoned  or  enchanted,  and  pretend  to  receive  a  reply  by 
a  motion  of  the  coffin  which  is  no  doubt  produced  by  one 
of  their  boldest  jugglers.  The  person  whom  the  deceased 
accuses  of  having  killed  him  by  enchantment  is  at  once 
condemned  to  be  sold  for  a  slave.    The  interments  of 
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princes  occasion  scenes  of  a  much  more  deplorable  nature. 
The  blood  of  numerous  human  victims  is  shed  on  the  royal 
tomb.  That  custom  prevails  among  the  Aminas,  the  Da- 
homeys,  the  Beninese,  the  Ibbos,  and  perhaps  many  other 
nations. a 

Yet  despotism  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  misfortune  of 
Africa.  The  states  of  Benin  and  Dahomey,  the  Yolofs 
and  the  Foulahs,  enjoy  at  least  internal  tranquility  under 
their  almost  absolute  monarchs  ;  while  in  Bambook,  around 
Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  principal  village 
chiefs  form,  in  conjunction  with  an  elective  monarchy,  tur- 
bulent and  disastrous  aristocracies.  As  the  authority  of 
each  increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  the 
number  of  slaves  which  he  possesses,the  people  of  distinction6 
eagerly  exert  themselves  to  become  rich  by  laying  waste 
the  villages  of  their  rivals.  Hence  those  perpetual  petty 
wars  which  desolate  almost  all  the  negro  countries,  and 
which  have  for  their  leading  object,  the  capture  of  a  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  beings  who  are  sold  to  the  Europeans. 
The  laws,  preserved  only  in  the  memories  of  the  peo- 
ple, punish  all  disorder  with  severity  ;  but  in  a  state 
which  is  a  prey  to  anarchy,  the  execution  of  them  is  pre- 
carious, and  the  absolute  chiefs  apply  them  to  the  cruel 
purpose  of  increasing  their  stock  of  slaves.  In  general,  the 
most  trifling  theft  is  visited  with  this  doom.  Private  indi- 
viduals who  sue  for  a  debt,  have  on  the  other  hand  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  their  due  right.  Pleaders  of  a 
bullying  and  intriguing  character  display  an  astonishing  de- 
gree of  art  at  the  palavers,  or  judicial  assemblies.  A  mer- 
chant who  cannot  obtain  justice,  often  pays  himself  by 
causing  the  children  or  relations  of  a  dishonest  debtor  to  be 
carried  off  and  sold  as  slaves.0 

It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Africa  were  the  great 
empires  of  Bornoo,  Houssa,  and  Bambarra,  consolidated. 
They  might  then  become  the  foci  of  a  civilization,  at  least 
as  far  advanced  as  we  find  that  of  Asia.  Unfortunately, 
the  state  of  the  country  seems  destitute  of  any  elements 
of  stability.  The  changes  of  the  capital  of  Bornoo,  which 
have  created  so  many  uncertainties  among  geographers, 
probably  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  hereditary  sultans,  each  master  of  a  single  province, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  attains,  by  election  or 
by  conquest,  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power.  There 
are  two  causes,  in  particular,  which  contribute  to  prevent 
Nigritia  from  attaining  a  stable  condition.  One  is  the 
vicinity  of  the  Moors,  a  restless  race,  addicted  to  plunder, 
and  ill  capable  either  of  founding  or  establishing  an  em- 
pire ;d  the  other  is  the  vast  number  of  nomadic  tribes  of 
Arabs,  who,  protected  by  their  state  of  pastoral  poverty, 
defy  even  the  authority  of  the  potent  monarchs  of  Bornoo.6 

The  pride  of  the  petty  lords  of  Africa  is  equal  to  their 
barbarous  and  disgusting  ferocity.  While  we  shudder  to 
see  them  seated  on  their  thrones  of  gold,  surrounded  by  hu- 
man skulls,  we  must  smile  on  hearing  the  pompous  lan- 
guage of  princes,  whose  largest  armies  scarcely  amount  to 
10,000  men. 

The  Danes  have  furnished  us  with  a  portrait  of  the  king 
of  the  Ashantees,  whose  name  is  Opoccoo.  This  monarch 
was  seated  on  a  throne  of  massive  gold  under  the  shade  of 
an  artificial  tree  with  golden  leaves.  His  body,  extremely 
lean,  and  inordinately  tall,  was  smeared  over  with  tallow? 
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sprinkled  with  gold  dust.  A  European  hat  bound  with 
broad  gold  lace,  covered  his  head  ;  his  loins  were  encircled 
with  a  sash  of  golden  cloth.  From  his  neck  down  to  his 
feet,  cornelians,  agates,  and  lazulites,  were  crowded  in  the 
form  of  bracelets  and  chains,  and  his  feet  rested  in  a  golden 
bason.  The  grandees  of  the  realm  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  with  their  heads  covered  with  dust.  A  hundred 
complainers  and  accused  persons  were  in  a  similar  posture ; 
behind  them  twenty  executioners,  with  drawn  sabres  in 
their  hands,  waited  the  royal  signal,  which  generally  ter- 
minated each  cause,  by  the  decapitation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  parties.  The  Danish  envoy,  passing  a  number  of  bloody 
heads,  recently  separated  from  the  body,  approached  the 
throne.  The  magnificent  flaming  prince  addressed  him 
with  the  following  most  gracious  questions  : — "  I  would 
willingly  detain  thee  for  some  months  in  my  dominions,  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  my  greatness. — Hast  thou  ever  seen 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  it  1" — "  No  !  lord  and  king, 
thou  hast  no  equal  in  the  world  V — "  Thou  art  right,  God  in 
heaven  does  not  much  surpass  me  !" — The  king  drank  some 
English  beer  from  a  bottle,  which  he  immediately  handed 
to  the  Dane  ;  the  latter  took  a  little,  and  excused  himself, 
by  saying  that  the  liquor  would  intoxicate  him. — "  It  is 
not  the  beer  that  confounds  thee,"  says  Gpoccoo,  "  it  is 
the  brightness  of  my  countenance,  which  throws  the  uni- 
verse into  a  state  of  inebriety."  This  same  king  conquered 
the  brave  prince  Oorsooeh,  chief  of  the  Akims,  who  slew 
himself  He  caused  the  head  of  the  vanquished  prince  to 
be  brought  to  him,  decked  it  with  golden  bracelets,  and,  in 
presence  of  his  generals,  directed  to  him  the  following 
speech : — "  Behold  him  laid  in  the  dust,  this  great  mo- 
narch, who  had  no  equal  in  the  universe  except  God  and 
me  !  He  was  certainly  the  third.  Oh  my  brother  Oorsooeh, 
why  wouldest  thou  not  acknowledge  thyself  my  inferior  % 
But  thou  hopedst  to  find  an  opportunity  of  killing  me : 
thou  thoughtest  that  there  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one 
great  man  in  the  world.  Thy  sentiment  was  not  to  be 
blamed  ;  it  is  one  which  all  mighty  kings  ought  to  partici- 
pate."'' 

The  ferocious  actions  of  these  little  tyrants  are  not  re- 
volting to  a  people  equally  sanguinary  as  themselves,  and 
who,  even  after  their  death,  hasten  to  gratify  that  thirst  for 
human  blood  which  they  consider  as  inherent  in  their  royal 
manes.  On  the  death  of  Freempoong,  king  of  the  Akims, 
that  people  sacrificed  on  his  tomb,  his  slaves,  to  the  number 
of  several  thousands,  together  with  his  prime  minister,  and 
336  of  his  women.  All  these  victims  were  buried  alive, 
their  bones  being  previously  broken.  For  several  days  the 
people  performed  dances,  accompanied  with  solemn  songs, 
round  the  tomb  where  these  unfortunates  suffered  lingering 
and  horrible  agonies. 

Neither  public  nor  private  happiness  can  exist  where 
laws  and  manners  so  barbarous  prevail.  Two  thirds  of 
the  negro  population  lead  lives  of  hereditary  bondage  in 
their  own  country,  or  are  liable  every  instant  to  be  re- 
duced to  that  condition  by  the  order  of  their  despots. 
Perhaps  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  greater  part  of  these 
unhappy  persons  what  country  they  water  with  their  sweat 
and  tears.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  sight  of  so  many 
individuals,  sold  with  the  semblance  of  law,  offers  to  the 
slave  merchants  some  temptations  to  carry  off  free  persons 
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by  stealth  or  violence,  and  some  horrid  examples  of  such 
a  practice  are  adduced.  One  of  these  merchants,  known 
by  the  name  of  Ben  Johnson,  had  carried  off  a  free  young 
woman,  and  sold  her  to  an  English  captain.  As  he  re- 
turned with  the  reward  of  his  villany,  other  negroes,  dis- 
patched by  the  prince  or  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  attacked 
him,  bound  him,  and  crying,  "  off  with  the  thief,"  took  him 
to  the  vessel,  and  offered  him  for  sale.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Ben  Johnson  appealed  to  the  friendship  of  the  Euro- 
pean negro-dealer,  reminding  him  that  he  was  a  free  man, 
and  his  most  active  hand  In  procuring  slaves.  "  No  mat- 
ter," says  the  unfeeling  Englishman,  "  since  these  people 
sell  you,  I  purchase  you ;"  and  instantly  fixed  his  fetters. 
In  other  instances,  a  horrible  avarice  dissolves  all  the  ties 
of  kindred.  Mothers  are  seen  selling  their  children  at  an 
early  age,  for  a  few  bushels  of  rice.  One  day,  a  stout 
young  African  took  his  little  son  to  sell  him  to  the-  Euro- 
peans ;  the  latter,  more  cunning,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  foreigners,  showed  them  that  a  man  of 
the  strength  and  size  of  his  father,  was  of  more  value  than 
he,  and  thus  prevailed  with  them  to  take  him  in  his  stead, 
though  the  latter  kept  calling  out,  that  "  no  son  had  a 
right  to  sell  his  father." 

Some  despots  consider  the  population  of  their  territo- 
ries as  a  large  stall  of  cattle,  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
expect  to  derive  a  revenue.  The  town  of  Gandiolle  was 
lately  called  on  by  the  Darnel,  or  king,  for  a  contribution 
of  eighty-three  slaves,  which,  on  their  refusal  to  pay,  he 
exacted  by  force.  Gandiolle  was  transformed  into  a 
camp,  filled  with  horse  and  foot,  who  flocked  to  the  place 
for  the  sake  of  pillage,  and  wherever  the  same  legitimate 
monarch  arrived,  his  presence  uniformly  brought  conster- 
nation, desertion,  and  wretchedness.* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  enormities  are  purely  the 
offspring  of  the  infamous  traffic  in  negroes.  The  most 
dreadful  thing  is,,  that  the  African  princes,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  a,  hundred  men,  often  sacrifice  a  thousand; 
for,  when  these  despots  do  not.  find  individuals  whom  they 
can  condemn  to  be  sold,  they  regularly  hunt  down  the  in- 
habitants of  an  entire  village,  like  a  flock  of  deer  ;  some 
make  an  armed  resistance,  others  fly  to  the  woods,  to  the 
dens  of  lions  and  panthers,  scarcely  so  merciless  as  their 
own  compatriots.  Several  tracks  of  country  have  been 
depopulated  by  these  atrocities.. 

It  is  certain  that  the  slaves  are  carried  off  against  their 
will,  and  most  frequently  in  all  the  agonies  of  the  most 
poignant  affliction.  This  is  not  denied  :  but  it  is  said  that 
they  consist  of  captives  who  would  otherwise  be  slain,  or 
criminals  condemned  by  courts  of  justice.  The  answer  to 
this  is,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion, that  wars  are  now  undertaken,  incessantly,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  market ;  and 
that  since  the  establishment  of.  this  traffic,  every  crime  is 
punished  by  selling  the  offender  to  a  dealer ; — accusations 
of  witchcraft  or  adultery  are  always  at  hand  to  insure  a 
supply  to  the  traders  on  the  coast ;  and  if  these  fail,  it  is 
admitted,  that  by  advancing  a  little  brandy  or  gunpowder 
to  the  natives,  a  whole  village  may  be  legally  carried  off  in 
satisfaction  of  the  debt. 

The  necessity  of  crowding  on  board  of  one  vessel  seve- 
ral hundred  slaves,  often  produces  the  most  horrible  scenes. 
Attacked  by  pestilential  fevers,  by  famine  and  death,  the 
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slave  ship  becomes  at  once  an  hospital,  a  prison,  and  a 
school  of  inhumanity  and  crime.  More  than  one  half  of 
the  blacks  that  form  the  cargo  kill  themselves  or  die  of 
disease  ;  sometimes  the  captain,  reduced  to  a  want  of  pro- 
visions, throws  them  alive  into  the  sea  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  Europeans.  The  mariners  employed  in  such  a  trade 
acquire  a  ferocious  character,  and  afterwards  stain  the 
soil  of  Europe  with  crimes  worthy  only  of  degraded  Africa. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Bibliotheque  Ophthal- 
mique,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  what  is  called 
the  middle  passage  :  "  The  Rodeur  sailed  from  Havre  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1819,  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  pur- 
chase slaves.  When  under  the  line,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  negroes,  who  were  heaped  together  in  the  hold,  and 
between  decks,  had  contracted  a  considerable  inflammation 
in  the  eyes.  They  were  successively  brought  on  deck,  in 
order  that  they  might  breathe  a  purer  air..  But  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  discontinue  this  practice,  because  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Guadaloupe,  the  crew  was  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition.  Of  the  negroes,  thirty-nine  had 
become  blind,  and  were  thrown  overboard.,,b 

To  say  nothing  of  the  mental  agony  implied  in  the  for- 
cible separation  of  these  miserable  beings  from  their  friends 
and  their  country,  it  is  quite  enough  to  mention,  that  upon 
an  average,  no  less  than  seventeen  in  the  hundred  die  be- 
fore they  are  landed  ;  and  that  there  is  a  farther  loss  of 
thirty-three  in  the  seasoning,  arising  chiefly  from  diseases 
contracted  during  the  voyage.  One  half  of  the  victims  of 
this  trade  perish,  therefore,  in  the  rude  operation  of  trans- 
planting them  ;  and  probably  not  iess  than  50,000  men  are 
cut  off  thus  miserably  every  year,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  multitudes  that  are  slaughtered  in  the  wars  to 
which  this  traffic  gives  occasion,  and  the  numbers  that 
must  perish  more  gradually  by  being  thus  deprived  of  their 
parents  or  protectors. 

Of  their  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  few  that  desire  to 
be  informed  need  now  be  ignorant.  They  are  driven  at 
work  like  a  team  of  horses,  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  whip.  No  breathing  time  or  pause  of  languor  is 
allowed,  they  must  work  as  cattle,  draw  altogether,  and 
keep  time  exactly,  in  all  the  movements  which  their  drivers 
enjoin.  Of  the  infelicity  of  this  condition,  some  estimate 
may  be  formed,  from  the  precautions  that  are  necessary  to 
withhold  them  from  suicide  and  from  insurrections,  which 
no  precaution  can  ever  long  avert.0 

The  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  New  World 
seems  to  have  begun  as  early  as  the  year  1 503,  when  a  few 
slaves  were  sent  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Africa 
into  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  In  1511  it  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  Ferdinand  the  Fifth  of  Spain  ;  and  the 
benevolent  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  blinded  by  com- 
passion for  the  poor  American  Indians,  proposed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  then  administered  by  Cardinal  Ximem  s, 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  commerce  in  the  persons  of  native  Africans. 
"The  Cardinal,  however,  with  a  foresight,  a  benevolence, 
and  a  justice,  which  will  always  do  honour  to  his  memory, 
rejected  the  proposal ;  not  only  judging  it  to  be  unlawful  to 
consign  innocent  people  to  slavery  at  all,  but  to  be  very  in- 
consistent to  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  from  a 
stateof  misery  by  consigning  it  to  those  of  another!  Ximenes, 
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therefore,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  great 
friends  of  the  Africans  after  the  partial  beginning  of  the 
trade."a 

From  that  period  to  the  first  combination  for  its  aboli- 
tion,— from  the  truly  great  Cardinal  Ximenes,  to  the  illus- 
trious ministers  Pitt  and  Fox,  there  were  never  wanting 
voices  to  declare  its  iniquity ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1727,  and  still  more  strongly  in  the  year  1758,  that  the 
Quakers  in  England,  at  their  yearly  meeting,  and  in  their 
collective  character,  fervently  warned  all  their  members  to 
avoid  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  this  unrighteous  com- 
merce. In  the  yearly  meeting  of  1761,  they  proceeded  to  ex- 
clude from  their  society  such  as  should  be  found  directly 
concerned  in  this  practice  ;  and,  in  1763,  declared  it  to  be 
criminal  to  aid  and  abet  the  trade  in  any  manner,  directly 
or  indirectly.  From  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  increasing  zeal  on  this  subject  among  the  Friends,  so 
as  to  impel  the  Society  to  step  out  of  its  ordinary  course  in 
behalf  of  their  injured  fellow  men.  Accordingly,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1783,  the  Friends,  collectively,  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  continuance  of  this  traffic; 
and,  afterwards,  both  collectively  and  individually,  exerted 
themselves  by  the  press,  by  private  correspondence,  and  by 
personal  journies,  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men  concern- 
ing it,  especially  those  of  the  rising  generation.  Indeed, 
by  the  frequent  intercommunion  of  the  Missionary  Quakers 
from  England  to  America,  and  America  to  England,  the 
Quakers  had  earlier  and  greater  opportunities,  than  any 
other  body  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  its  horrors  ;  while,  from  their  religious  principles, 
they  were  likely  to  be  the  first  in  becoming  uneasy  under 
.the  sense  of  its  injustice. 

The  public  efforts  of  Mr.Wilberforce,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  of  other  senators,b  the  prodigious  and  persevering 
labours  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  writings  and  exertions  of  the 
learned  and  courageous  Granville  Sharp,  backed  by  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  British  public,  after  a 
struggle  of  nearly  fifty  years,  received  their  final  reward  in 
the  legal  abolition  of  the  trade  relative  to  the  British  em- 
pire— a  legislative  measure  which  constitutes  the  glory  of 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville.-  The 
act  for  this  purpose  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1807. 

On  the  2d  of  March  of  that  same  year,  the  slave  trade 
was  abolished  in  the  United  States,  and  by  a  subsequent 
%ci,  it  was  declared  a  capital  crime  to  engage  in  it. 

In  1814,  Denmark  followed  the  example  of  Britain. 

In  the  same  year,  the  king  of  Spain  engaged  by  treaty0 
to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  carrying  on  the  slave  trade, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any  island  or  possessions,  ex- 
cepting those  appertaining  to  Spain ;  and  to  prevent,  by 
effectual  regulations,  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  flag 
being  given  to  foreigner  who  might  engage  in  this  traffic  ; 
and,  in  1817,  he  further  engaged,  not  to  carry  on  the  trade 
in  slaves  to  the  northward  of  the  line ;  with  an  addi- 
tional regulation,  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  abo- 
lished throughout  the  entire  dominions  of  Spain,  on  the 
30th  day  of  May,  1820  ;  and  that  from  and  after  that  pe- 
riod, it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  purchase  slaves,  or  to  carry  on  the 
slave-trade,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  any 
pretext,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  ;  in  consideration  of 
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his  Britannic  Majesty  engaging  to  pay  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as  a  compensation  for 
losses  sustained  by  his  subjects  engaged  in  this  traffic.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  his  Catholic  Majesty  appears  to  have 
taken  his  humanity  to  no  bad  market. 

In  the  same  year,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  also 
agreed  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1818  that  he  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  re- 
spective flags  from  being  made  use  of  as  a  protection  to  this 
nefarious  traffic  by  the  people  of  other  countries.  In  this, 
he  engages  to  prohibit  his  subjects  "  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  and  especially  by  penal  law  the  most  formal,  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  said  iniquitous  trade  ;"  and  the 
more  effectually  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  the  two  parties  agree 
to  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  their  respective  merchant 
ships,  within  certain  limits,  by  ships  of  war  of  the  two  na- 
tions, on  good  grounds  of  suspicion  that  such  merchant 
ships  are  engaged  in  the  trade  ;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
slaves  being  actually  found  on.  board,  the  ship  so  engaged 
to  be  seized  and  brought  to  trial  before  a  mixed  court  of 
justice,  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members 
of  each  nation. 

In  the  year  1815,  his  Faithful  Majesty  of  Portugal  like- 
wise brought  his  humanity  to  market,  and  agreed  to 
abolish  the  slave  trade  to  the  northward  of  the  equinoctial 
line  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  300,000/.  being  paid 
to  him  by  England  ;  and  a  remission  of  the  residue  of  a 
loan  to  Portugal  of  600,000Z.  And  in  July,  1817,  a 
further  treaty  was  made,  similar  to  that  with  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  agreeing  to  a  mutual  search  of  merchant 
vessels  ;  to  the  establishment  of  two  "  mixed  courts,"  one 
to  be  held  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  one  in  the  Brazils. 

These  courts  are  composed  of  a  judge  and  an  arbiter, 
named  by  each  contracting  party,  who  are  to  hear  and 
decide,  without  appeal,  in  all  cases  of  capture  of  slave 
ships  brought  before  them  ;  but  such  is  the  defective  na- 
ture of  the  constitution,  and  such  the  practices  of  the 
courts  of  mixed  commission,  and  the  evasions  of  the  trea- 
ties by  the  slave  dealers,  that  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  who 
are  zealously  and  honestly  bent  on  performing  their  duty, 
are  often  rendered  completely  nugatory,  and  they  them- 
selves placed  in  the  most  embarrassing  situations/ 

In  1815,  France  professed  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  ; 
but  the  laws  enacted  for  this  purpose  are  so  lax  and  indul- 
gent that  they  are  any  thing  but  efficacious  : — They  mere- 
ly condemn  the  ship  and  cargo  to  confiscation  ;  but  such 
are  the  profits  of  one  successful  voyage,  that  they  will  af- 
ford an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  several  penalties. 
The  French  oppose  the  only  effectual  means  of  checking 
the  trade — (short  of  declaring  it  piracy) — a  reciprocal 
right  of  search. 

During  the  war  with  France,  when  England  engross- 
ed almost  the  whol*1  commerce  of  the  world,  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  search  upon  all  suspected  vessels,  the 
slave  trade  had  nearly  ceased  on  a  great  part  of  the  coast ; 
but,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the  papers  laid 
on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  too  clearly 
demonstrate  that  its  atrocities  have  greatly  increased.  It 
was  undoubtedly  to  be  expected,  that  when  England  had 
withdrawn  herself  from  this  odious  traffic,  the  most  afflict- 
ing branch  of  which,  (the  middle  passage,)  she  had  pre- 
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viously  mitigated  by  salutary  regulations,  the  avaricious 
and  unprincipled  of  all  nations  would  rush  in  to  fill  up  the 
void  which  she  had  made  ;  but  after  the  sovereign  powers 
of  Europe  had,  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  solemnly  de- 
clared the  slave  trade  to  be  "the  degradation  of  Europe, 
and  the  scourge  of  humanity  ;"  when,  in  consequence  of 
this  unanimous  reprobation,  it  had  been  settled  hy  solemn 
treaties,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  indulgence  granted 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  trade  for  a  certain  limited  time, 
and  within  a  limited  space,  it  should  wholly  cease,  it  could 
hardly  be  anticipated  that  those  very  powers,  in  open  vio- 
lation of  treaties,  should  be  found,  not  only  giving  all  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  their  own  subjects,  but  by  allowing 
foreigners  to  fit  out  in  their  own  ports,  and  to  assume  their 
own  flags,  the  more  conveniently  to  carry  on  this  detest- 
able traffic,  with  all  the  aggravated  horrors  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

Although  France  has  a  squadron  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  the  trade, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  slave^vessels  are  scarcely  incommod- 
ed by  her  cruizers  ;  and  the  French  officers,  if  they  do  not 
encourage,  at  least  connive  at,  the  numerous  slave  vessels 
that  swarm  upon  the  coast.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
trade,  though  proscribed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  so  far 
from  being  abolished,  or  even  limited,  is  greatly  extended, 
indicting  increasing  misery  not  only  upon  its  immediate 
victims,  but  upon  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  continent,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  New  World.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  Europe  is  secured  to  the 
produce  raised  by  slaves,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  the 
total  and  bona  fide  abolition  of  this  traffic.  Free  labour  is 
at  present  so  high  in  the  W est  Indies,  as  to  hold  out  an 
overwhelming  temptation  to  import  slaves  ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  too  much  to  trust  to  registry  laws,  and  such 
devices,  to  prevent  their  importation.  On  this  point,  the 
opinion  of  Bryan  Edwards  is  deserving  of  serious  attention. 
"  Whether,"  says  he,  "  it  be  possible  for  any  nation  in 
Europe,  singly  considered,  to  prevent  its  subjects  from 
procuring  slaves  from  Africa,  so  long  as  Africa  shall  con- 
tinue to  sell,  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  many  doubts  ; 
but  none  concerning  the  conveying  the  slaves  so  purchased 
into  every  island  in  the  W est  Indies,  in  spite  of  the  mari- 
time force  of  all  Europe.  No  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  the  uninhabited  coast  of  the  larger  of  these 
.slands,  the  facility  of  landing  in  every  part  of  them,  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  the  numerous  creeks  and  harbours 
in  all  the  neighbouring  dominions  of  foreign  powers,  (so 
conveniently  situated  for  contraband  traffic,)  can  hesitate 
a  moment  to  pronounce,  that  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  slaves  into  our  West  India  colonies,  would 
be  like  that  of  chaining  the  winds,  or  giving  laws  to  the 
ocean."11  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  way  effectually  to 
put  down  the  West  India  slavery,  and  that  is,  to  allow  the 
sugar  and  other  colonial  products,  raised  by  comparatively 
cheap  free  labour  in  the  East  Indies,  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  that  raised  by  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  When 
this  is  done,  the  latter  will  be  driven  from  the  field  ;  and 
there  will  be  no  farther  motive  to  tear  the  poor  Africans 
from  their  native  soil.b 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  colonial  bondage,  the  pro- 
gress of  general  improvement  is  exceedingly  tardy.0  Fif- 
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teen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  was  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament.  Hut  during 
that  long  period  no  effective  measures  have  been  adopted 
either  by  the  Imperial  Legislature,  or  by  the  Colonial 
Assemblies,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave,  or 
paving  the  way  to  his  future  emancipation.  In  many  ol 
the  colonies,  voluntary  manumissions  by  the  master  sti  • 
continue  to  be  loaded  with  heavy  impost  ;  and  this  crueJ 
tax  upon  private  benevolence  prevails  even  in  colonies 
where  the  crown  is  the  sole  legislator.  In  all,  the  slave 
continues  absolutely  inadmissible  as  a  witness  in  any  eausev 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  concerns  persons  of  free 
condition  ;  and  even  in  questions  affecting  his  own  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  that  of  his  posterity  for  ever,  the 
still  rests  on  him  to  prove  that  he  is  free,  and  not,  as  in  all 
justice  it  ought  to  do,  upon  the  person  denying  his  free- 
dom, to  prove  that  he  is  a  slave.  In  none,  is  the  marriage 
of  the  slave  made  legal,  or  guarded  by  any  legal  sanc- 
tions ;  and,  with  partial  exceptions,  his  instruction  in 
Christianity  is  left  to  the  fortuitous  efforts  of  voluntary 
missionaries. 

The  negro  race,  even  supposing  it  to  be  inferior  in  in- 
tellectual capacity  to  the  Europeans,  the  Arabians,  and 
Hindoos,  unquestionably  possesses  the  requisite  faculties 
for  appreciating  and  adopting  our  laws  and  institutions. 
Notwithstanding  the  horrible  picture  which  we  have  drawn 
of  the  actual  state  of  Africa,  the  negro  is  not  a  stranger 
to  the  sentiments  which  honour  and  exalt  human  nature. 
Though  we  sometimes  find  parents  selling  their  children, 
the  ties  of  parental  tenderness  are  in  general  as  powerful 
as  they  can  well  be,  in  a  country  in  which  polygamy  is 
practised.  "Strike  me,  but  say  no  harm  of  my  mother,"  is  a 
sentence  familiar  among  the  negroes.  A  Danish  gover- 
nor, on  the  Gold  Coast,  presented  with  his  liberty  a  young 
negro  who  wished  to  sell  himself  in  order  to  purchase  his 
father's  freedom.  Friendship  has  had  its  heroes  in  Guinea 
as  it  had  in  the  country  of  Pylades.  Proofs  of  generous 
gratitude  have  also  been  displayed.  Not  long  ago  a 
French  negro  having  become  an  opulent  merchant,  gave 
an  annuity  to  his  old  master  who  had  become  unfortunate. 
There  are  some  colonists  who,  like  the  ancient  eastern  pa- 
triarchs, live  among  their  slaves  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  family 
united  by  an  inviolable  attachment. 

In  Senegambia,  the  inhabitants  of  each  \  illage  have  their 
slaves  assembled  in  a  collection  of  huts,  close  to  one  an- 
other, and  which  is  called  a  rumble.  They  choose  a  chief 
from  among  themselves,  and  if  his  children  are  worthy  of 
the  distinction,  they  succeed  to  the  situation  after  his  death. 
These  slaves  cultivate  the  plantations  of  their  masters,  and 
accompany  them  to  carry  their  burdens  when  thejr  travel. 
They  are  never  sold  when  they  have  attained  an  advanced 
age,  or  when  they  are  born  in  the  country.  Any  depart- 
ure from  this  practice  would  issue  in  the  desertion  of  'he 
whole  rumble  ;  but  the  slave  who  conducts  himself  in  ; 
perly,  is  delivered  up  by  his  comrades  to  their  master  to 
be  sold.d 

The  finest  feature  in  the  negro  character  is  heroic  fideli- 
ty to  a  just  master,  and  even  to  a  severe  one,  of  which 
Mollien  gives  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  story  of  Qua- 
gieh,  a  negro  overseer.6 

The  negroes,  as  well  as  the  Foulahs  and  other  inhabi- 
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tants  of  the  different  villages  in  Senegambia,  practise  hos- 
pitality in  the  kindest  and  most  delicate  manner ;  the  whole 
exertions  of  the  family  seem  devoted  to  console  the  fatigues 
and  privations  of  a  stranger  ;  a  separate  hut,  food,  forage 
for  his  beasts  of  burden,  and  personal  service,  are  readily 
afforded,  with  apologies  for  defects,  and  often  without  the 
expectation  of  any  return.  The  ferocious  and  perfidious 
conduct  of  a  great  many  individuals  in  the  different  Afri- 
can nations  and  tribes,  though  in  some  communities  more 
marked  than  m  others,  only  serves  to  illustrate,  by  contrast, 
virtues  which  are  of  frequent  appearance.  The  traveller 
Park  gives  an  instance  of  kindness  and  hospitality  experi- 
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enced  by  himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  which,  for 
tenderness  and  simplicity,  approaches  almost  to  the  stories 
of  romance. a  The  negroes  are  invariably  found  much 
better  men  than  the  Moors.  When  M.  Mollien  was  at  the 
African  village  of  Sanai,  in  the  interior,  though  the  people 
were  at  war  with  the  Foulahs,  a  caravan  of  Serracolets 
arrived,  and  the  merchants  of  the  two  nations  traded  freely 
and  securely,  and  were  not  even  subjected  to  the  least  mo- 
lestation or  inconvenience  from  search.  The  two  govern- 
ments, relying  on  the  probity  of  the  merchants,  agreed  to 
protect  them,  and  not  a  single  instance  occurred  of  a  cara- 
van having  been  pillaged  by  either  of  the  armies.b 
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Continuation  of  the  description  of  Africa. — General  and  par- 
ticular description  of  Congo,  or  Southern  Guinea,  and  of 
some  adjoining  states. 

In  savage,  unlettered  regions,  the  caprice  of  the  travel- 
ler, or  the  pedantry  of  geographers,  occasionally  invents 
new  names,  or  supersedes  those  generally  received.  One 
denomination  is  for  the  most  part  as  arbitrary  as  the  other, 
and  the  choice  to  be  made  between  the  old  and  the  new 
does  not  merit  much  discussion.  The  coast  of  western 
Africa,  included  between  Cape  Lopez  de  Gonsalvo  and 
Cape  Negro,  is  in  commerce  known  under  the  general  name 
of  the  coast  of  Angola.3-  It  is  the  western  Ethiopia  of 
certain  French  and  Italian  authors. b  It  is  part  of  the 
lower  Ethiopia  of  the  Portuguese,  a  great  division  of  Africa 
which  commenced  near  the  fort  of  Mina,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  equator.0  The  best  geographers  of  the  present  day 
name  it  Lower  Guinea,  or  Southern  Guinea,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  which  is  properly  so  called,  and  for  distinc- 
tion, upper  Guinea.6  e  It  would  nevertheless  appear  more 
natural  to  give  to  this  region  the  name  of  Congo,  a  king- 
dom under  the  government  of  which  it  was  formerly 
almost  wholly  included,  and  the  language  of  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  source  of  all  the  idioms  that  are  there 
spoken. 

Situated,  like  Guinea,  in  the  torrid  zone,  but  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  Congo  enjoys  nearly  the  same  cli- 
mate as  those  countries  which  we  have  described  in  the 
three  preceding  books,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
seasons  appear  in  opposite,  months.  Respecting  the  sea- 
sons, there  can  only,  in  strictness,  be  distinguished  the  two 
extremes  of  dry  and  rainy.  In  general,  from  the  period 
of  our  vernal  equinox  until  the  end  of  September,- no  rain 
falls  ;  but  the  winds  from  the  south  and  south-east  temper 
the  atmosphere/  and  the  heat,  although  intense,  particu- 
larly in  clear  days,  is  nevertheless  supportable.  During 
foggy  weather,  which  is  not  uncommon,  the  humidity  of 
the  air  relaxes  the  fibres,  oppresses  respiration,  and  from 
the  slightest  exercise  violent  perspirations  are  excited, 
which  undermine  the  health  of  strangers,  and  oblige  them 
either  to  dry  themselves  by  the  fire,  or  to  change  their  clothes. 
During  the  other  half  of  the  year  the  sun  is  less  an  orb  of 
light  than  a  burning  furnace  ;  his  perpendicular  rays  would 
dry  up  the  sources  of  life,  and  render  the  soil  complet  ly 


»  Do  Grandpro,  Voyage  a  la  c6te  Occidental  de  l'Afrique,  Introd. 
p.  13. 

h  Cavazzi  and  Labat,  Relation  Ilistorique, &c.  Paris,  1732. 
"  Mannol,  Afrique,  III.  90. 
*  Bnins,  Afrika,  IV.  9. 

e  Capo  Lopez  is  tlio  point  of  division,  with  the  Portuguese,  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Guinea.    Many  Geographers  limit  the  term  Guinea 


barren,  did  not  bountiful  nature  furnish  a  remedy  in  the 
coolness  of  the  nights,  which  are  equal  to  the  days  in  length; 
in  the  dews  of  the  evening  and  morning  always  abundant  at 
this  period.  The  air  is  farther  cooled  by  the  rapid  torrents 
which  furrow  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  by  the  numerous 
rivers  which  water  the  plains  :  we  may  also  add  the  effect 
of  the  winds  impregnated  with  humid  vapours,  which,  du- 
ring this  season,,  blow  periodically  from  the  north-west, 
namely,  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  collect,  among  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  immense  masses  of  vapour  in  the 
form  of  clouds.  From  the  beginning  of  October  these 
reservoirs  of  water  pour  upon  the  country  frequent  rains, 
accompanied  by  storms  of  thunder  and  wind,  which  do 
not  cease  till  the  month  of  April.5  The  soil,  heated  to  a 
considerable  depth,  absorbs  this  water  with  aridity — na- 
ture revives  and  assumes  a  smiling  aspect — vegetation  is 
developed  with  an  astonishing  rapidity — the  fields  are  co- 
vered with  a  fresh  verdue — the  trees  push  forth  their  buds, 
the  odour  of  springing  flowers  perfumes  the  atmosphere. h 
There  are,  nevertheless,  in  this  as  in  other  countries,  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  :  the  rains  sometimes  do  not  come  on 
until  after  the  usual  period,  or  even  fail  altogether  ;  some- 
times they  fall  in  the  dry  or  winter  months.  At  all  times 
the  stagnant  waters  which  remain  after  the  rains,  fill  the  air 
with  mephitic  exhalations,  and  render  a  residence  near  the 
coast  dangerous  to  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Congo  divide  the  year  into  six  pe- 
riods. The  spring,  J\Iassanza,  begins  with  the  rains  of  Oc- 
tober, which  go  on  increasing  until  the  month  of  January. 
Then  follows  the  n'sasou  ;  it  is  the  season  of  the  first  har- 
vest, and  of  the  second  sowing,  the  produce  of  which  is  col- 
lected in  April.  The  rains  which,  since  the  month  of 
January,  had  been  only  passing  showers,  recommence 
din  ing  the  month  of  March,  and  continue,  though  slight, 
until  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  into  this  interval  that  the 
ecundi  and  the  guitombo  fall.  The  guibsoo  and  the  quim- 
bangala  constitute  the  latter  end  of  autumn  and  the  win. 
ter  ;  this  last  marked  by  a  destructive  drought,  which 
kills  the  leaves  of  the  trees  by  depriving  them  of  sap,  de- 
stroys the  herbage,  and  strips  the  country  of  all  its  beauty. 

The  correspondence  of  these  with  our  climate,  and  the 
more  modern  division  of  Captain  Tuckey,  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  following  Table. 


to  the  country  N.  of  Cape  Lopez,  and  confine  I  ho  teim  Lower  Guinea 
to  the  country  S.  of  Benin,  extending  that  of  Upper  Guinea  to  all  the 
remaining  part. — P. 

<  Lopez,  Relazionc  di  Congo,  p.  7.  (edition  of  1591,  Rome.) 

k  Proyart,  History  of  Loango,  &c.  German  Translation  of  Mei 
ncrs,  p.  1. 

I      •>  Labat,  Relation  Ilistorique,  I.  104. 
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Names  and  duration  of  the  African  Seasons. 


THE  AUTHOR. 

|  1.  Massanza. 
.  2.  AnSassou. 
.  3.  Ecundi. 


Gondy  Assivoo, 


CAPTAIN  TUCKEY. 
Mallola  Mantity,     Sept.  22  to  Oct.  15 
Voolaza  Mu.nsanzy,  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 
Voolaza  Chintomba,  Jan.  Feb.  March  22 

{March,  April    .  . 

April,  May  ....  4.  Guitombo. 

May,  June,  July    .    .  5.  Guibsoo. 

July,  Aug.  Sept.  22    .  6.  Quimbangala. 

In  commencing  an  account  of  the  physical  geography 
of  Congo,  we  immediately  perceive  that  the  two  principal 
features  are  deficient,  since  as  little  is  known  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chains  of  mountains  as  of  the  origin  and  the 
course  of  its  rivers.  The  source  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  latter  is  from  a  plateau  of  table-land,  or  from  a  chain 
of  mountains  generally  distant  from  the  coast  at  least  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  leagues.  But  this 
chain  appears  to  open  itself  in  front  of  two  great  streams 
which  proceed  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  of 
which  the  origin  is  unknown.  The  river  Coanza,  although 
the  least  considerable,  is  more  than  a  league  wide  at  its 
mouth  ;  it  rolls  along  its  muddy  waters  with  such  irresisti- 
ble force,  that  the  sea  is  coloured  by  it  to  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  leagues  in  the  offing.  It  is  navigable  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Masangano,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  forty 
leagues  in  the  interior ;  its  great  cataracts  are  sixty  leagues 
farther.  It  appears  to  proceed  from  the  south-east. 
The  river  Congo,  called  Zaire,  or  Zahire,  by  the  natives, 
is  three  leagues  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  no  depth  can  be  there 
taken  by  the  sounding  line,  on  account  of  the  violence  of 
the  current.  The  force  of  this  current  is  felt  at  a  distance 
of  four  leagues  at  sea,  and  some  effect  is  even  perceptible 
at  twelve  leagues  ;  the  water  at  that  distance  not  only  re- 
tains a  blackish  tint,  but  small  floating  islands  of  bamboo, 
hurried  down  into  the  ocean,  surround  the  navigator,  and 
even  impede  the  passage  of  vessels.11  The  cataracts  of  this 
river,  situated  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
leagues  in  the  interior,  hav«  a  more  sublime  appearance 
than  those  of  the  Nile. 

This  great  river  undoubtedly  rises  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance ;  but  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  Niger  or  the  Joliba  ?  This  conjecture,  offered  by  M. 
Seetzen  more  than  ten  years  ago,b  has  been  revived  by  the 
unfortunate  Mungo  Park,0  and  adopted  as  the  basis  for  a 
new  English  expedition,  destined  to  complete  the  discovery 
of  the  Niger. .  We  shall  sketch  briefly  the  arguments  by 
which  we  refuted  this  hypothesis  at  the  time  it  was  ad- 
vanced. My  opinion  has  been  but  too  unhappily  confirmed. 
The  English  expedition  was  unable  to  proceed  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  the  first  cataracts  of 
the  Congo,  in  a  south-east  direction.  The  Portuguese 
have  penetrated  farther  than  this.  My  friends,  Captain 
Tuckey,  and  M.  Smith  the  Norwegian  botanist,  both  pe- 
rished, the  victims  of  an  enterprise  from  which  I  had  dis- 
suaded them  by  private  letters,  and  by  articles  in  the  pub- 
lic journals. 

a  Archibald  Dalzel,  Nautical  Instructions  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

*>  Correspondence,  Geog.  et  Astron.  do  M.  Zach,  V.  260.  (Annee 
1802.)  Comp.  VI.  224.  where  M.  Seetzen  appears  to  have  abandoned 
his  idea. 

c  Mungo  Park's  last  Journal. 

d  Reichard,  in  Zach's  Correspondence,  V.  p.  409. 

<=  Labat,  liel.  II.  p.  63. 

f  Lopez,  1.  c.  p.  42. 

«  Labat,  I.  p.  71. 


Wangara  is  a  very  low  country  ;  it  is  a  marsh,  and  some- 
times a  lake.  The  interior  of  Congo  is,  on  the  contrary, 
mountainous,  and  very  high.  How  can  the  Niger,  is- 
suing from  Wangara,  find  a  sufficient  declivity  towards 
those  regions  where  the  Zaire  flows  1  Supposing  that  it  di- 
rects its  course,  on  leaving  Wangara,  to  the  south-east,  it 
will  very  probably  fall  in  with  the  river  Camarones,  or 
with  those  of  Benin  and  Calabar,  which,  if  one  may  judge 
by  their  mouths,  ought  to  be  immense  rivers,  and  conse- 
quently derive  their  origin  from  a  considerable  distance 
within  the  interior.*1  These  are  the  reasons  opposed  to  the 
identity  of  the  Niger  with  the  Zaire.  Moreover,  this  last 
receives  its  greatest  known  stream  from  the  south-east, 
under  the  name  of  Coanga,  and  it  owes  the  abundance  of 
its  waters,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  natives,  to  a  con- 
siderable lake  imperfectly  known,  and  which  they  call 
Jlquilonda.  It  may,  perhaps,  form  a. part  of  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  lakes,  similar  to  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  which 
may  probably  even  include  that  of  Maravi. 

The  soil,  generally  rich  and  fertile,  rewards  amply  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman.  Nevertheless,  the  land  along 
the  coast,  being  either  too  sandy  or  too  marshy,  is  unfa- 
vourable to  cultivation.  Sands  also  compose  all  the 
mountains  of  Loango,  and  are  spread  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  Sogno,  where,  however,  they  cover  a  good  soil. 
Among  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  of  lower 
Guinea,  there  is  an  excellent  argillaceous  earth,6  entire 
mountains  of  oriental  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  various 
kinds  of  marble,  and  even,  according  to  Lopez,  the  hya- 
cinth/' There  are  also  found  aerolites,  called  in  the 
language  of  the  country  targia.s    Limestone,  which  is 


wanting,  except  above  the  cataracts  of  the  Zaire,h 
supplied  by  shells  found  in  great  quantities  along  the  sea 
shore.  Loango  abounds  in  salt :  it  is  obtained  in  shallows 
along  the  coast,  from  a  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  wa- 
ter; the  negroes  also  prepare  it  by  boiling.1  The  king- 
dom of  Angola  contains  salt  pits,  from  which  are  extract- 
ed pieces  of  salt  two  feet  in  length  and  from  five  to  six 
inches  in  breadth.  The  salt  sold  in  the  markets  by  the 
name  of  guisama  or  khissama  stone,  is  used  as  a  medicine. 
According  to  Battel,k  it  is  a  variety  of  rock  salt,  beds  of 
which  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  extend  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  province  of  Demba. 

The  mines,  of  Loango  and  Benguela  furnish  abundance 
of  excellent  iron.1  Nearly  alb  the  mountains  of  Guinea 
are  ferruginous  ;  but  the  natives  do  not  understand  the 
mode  of  extracting  the  metal,  and  the  Europeans,  in  this 
respect,  encourage  their  indolence.  In  Jlngola,  iron  ore 
is  found  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  river.™  With  a  view 
of  arresting  it,  the  negroes  place  in  the  river  bundles  of 
straw  and  dried  vegetables,  to  which  the  metallic  particles 
attach  themselves.11  According  to  Battel,  Lopez,  and  Grand- 
pre,  copper. and  silver  abound  in  Angola,  and  particularly 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mayomba,  where  the  metal  is  found 
near  the  surface."  There  are  also  several  mines  of  copper 
in  Anziko,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  river 


is 


h  Tuckey,  353.  488. 

'  Zucchelli,  Voyage  and  Mission,  Germ.  Trans1.,  p.  153 — 324.  Pro* 
yart,  p.  97. 

Purchas'  Collection,  II.  p.  978. 

1  Labat,  I.  p.  27—83.  II.  p.  59.    Zucchelli,  p.  280. 

m  In  the  torrents  that  flow  from  the  mountains  in  the  rainy  sea ! 
son. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

n  Labat,  I.  p.  71. 
|  0  Purchas,  p.  973.    Lopez,  p.  23.    De  Grandpr6,  1.  p.  33, 
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Zaire  :  near  the  great  cataract  it  is  extracted  of  a  bright 
yel!ow.a  Nothing,  however,  attests  the  presence  of  gold  ; 
and  (ivory  thing  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  mines 
of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Benguelais  mere  conjecture. 

If  the  riches  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  less  brilliant 
than  they  ha've  been  represented  by  former  travellers,  it  is 
not  so  with  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Zaire  alone,  Professor  Smith  discovered 
12  genera,  and  250  species,  of  plants  absolutely  new ;  be- 
sides, other  10  genera,  and  250  species,  which  are  only 
found  in  Congo,  or  countries  adjacent.b  Nature  here,  all 
life  and  activity,  presents  to  the  eye  a  luxuriance  which 
no  description  can  exceed.  The  downs  are  enamelled  with 
flowers  of  every  hue.  Tall  and  close  grasses  almost  com- 
pletely overarch  the  roads.  The  fields  and  woods  are 
decked  with  lilies  whiter  than  snow  ;  in  every  direction 
there  are  entire  groves  of  tulips  of  the  most  lively  colours, 
intermixed  with  the  tuberose  and  hyacinth.  The  rose  and 
jasmine,  the  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  would,  in  that  re- 
gion, require  the  aid  of  watering,  which  the  European, 
either  attached  to  commerce,  or  given  up  to  indolence, 
altogether  neglects. 

Among  the  alimentary  plants,  is  the  mafringo  or  masanga, 
a  species  of  millet,  highly  pleasant  both  in  taste  and  smell, 
the  ears  of  which  are  a  foot  long,  and  weigh  from  two  to 
three  pounds.  The  Hoicus,  of  every  variety,  grows  with- 
out culture.0  The  luno  or  luco,  probably  the  test  of  Abyssi- 
nia/ forms  a  very  white  and  pleasant  bread,  as  good  as  that 
made  of  wheat ; — it  is  the  common  food  of  Congo.  The 
ears  are  triangular,  and  the  grains  of  an  iron-gray  colour, 
marked  with  a  black  spot ;  they  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  mustard.  The  seed  was  brought  from  the.environs  of 
the  Nile,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Lopez.6  The  culture 
of  European  wheat  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Its  over-luxu- 
riant stalks  grow  to  a  great  height/  but  continue  barren. 
M.  de  G-randpre,e  however,  witnessed  the  growth  of  ears 
which  contained  fifty-two  grains.  The  maize,  mazza  man- 
puio,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  is  used  for  fattening 
pigs.  It  affords  two  or  three  crops.  Buckwheat  affords 
two  crops  ;  it  bears  drought  better  than  other  corn/  and  its 
stalks  rise  from  six  to  ten  feet.  Rice  is  abundant,  but  not 
esteemed.  All  the  pot-herbs  of  Europe,  such  as  the  tur- 
nip, the  raddish,  lettuce,  spinage,  the  cabbage,  gourd,  cu- 
cumber, melon,  and  fennel,  thrive  well,  and  even  attain  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  on  their  native  soil.  The 
potato,  called  by  the  negroes  bala-puta,  or  Portuguese-root, 
was  brought  from  America,  and  has  a  higher  flavour  than 
in  Europe.  Tbe  American  manihot,  or  cassava,  whose 
root  is  used  instead  of  bread,  is  also  cultivated  :  as  like- 
wise the  pistachio-nut,  particularly  in  Loango  :  the  yam  ; 
the  tamba  and  the  ckiousa,  which  are  a  species  of  parsnip. 
The  incouba,  or  Angola  pea,  grows  under  ground.  The 
ouvando,  another  species  of  pea,  is  gathered  from  a  shrub 
which  lives  three  years,  and  affords  good  nourishment.  M.  de 
Grandpre  .particularly  mentions  the  msangui,  which  has  a 
taste  resembling  the  lentil.1  There  are  several  kinds  of  bean, 
which,  planted  during  the  rainy  season,  afford  three  crops 

■  Cavazzi  and  Labat,  I.  p.  35. 
b  Tuckov's  Narrative,  p.  485. 
c  Battel,  p.  985. 

a  Eh  rmann,  Collection  des  Voyages,  XIII.  p.  172. 
«  Lopez,  p.  40. 

1  "  They  are  tailor  than  a  man  on  horsehack." 
e  De  Grandpre,  I.  p.  14. 
1>  Labat,  I.  p.  114. 

i    De  Grandpre,  I.  p.  C.  k  Pine-apple. 
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in  six  months.  The  neubanzam  is  like  our  filbert,  and  re- 
quires little  attention  ;  it  forms  the  common  food  of  the 
natives  of  Congo.  The  ananas/  six  spans  high,  and  al- 
ways full  of  fruit,  grows  naturally  in  the  most  dese.it  situ- 
ations,1 as  the  sugar-cane  in  the  most  marshy.  This  last 
reaches  an  extraordinary  height :  the  negroes  suck  the 
juice,  and  sometimes  bring  it  to  market.  The  liquorice  plant 
is  here  parasitical,  and  its  flavour  exists  only  in  the  stalk. 
Tobacco  appears  to  be  indigenous.  It  is  negligently  culti- 
vated, although  it  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  among 
the  negroes,  women  as  well  as  men,  who  all  smoke,  and 
make  use  of  earthen  pipes.  Some  of  them  also  use  it  in 
the  form  of  powder.  The  vine  has  been  transplanted 
from  the  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira.  "Wine  is  made  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Zaire.  That  of  the  Capuchins  is  of 
an  excellent  quality. m  The  cotton  of  Congo  is  not  inferior 
to  the  American.  The  capsicum  is  extremely  acrid.  The 
clusters  of  the  inquoffo,  which  climbs  trees  or  entwines  plants, 
afford  another  very  powerful  species  of  pepper.  The  don- 
do  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  cinnamon.  The  fruit  of  the 
mamao,  a  shrub  with  very  large  leaves,  is  like  our  gourd. 
The  other  shrubs  and  small  trees  to  be  noticed  are  :  the 
mololo,  like  the  lemon  ;  it  is  stomachic  :  the  mambrocha, 
which  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  resembles  the  orange  :  the 
mobulla,  an  aromatic  and  very  wholesome  fruit,  which 
grows  in  the  axillaj  of  the  leaves,  like  our  figs.n'  Besides 
the  pisang,  or  banana,  from  which  is  made  the  bread  of  the 
rich,  and  the  bacova,  the  fruit  of  the  banana-fig,  the  nicosso, 
another  kind  of  pisang,  grows  in  clusters  of  the  form  of  a. 
pine-apple,  containing  more  than  two  hundred  delicious 
fruits,  which  ripen  during  the  whole  year.  The  orange, 
lemon,  pomegranate,  guava,  &c.  for  the  culture  of  whic  h 
they  are  indebted  to  the  Portuguese,  have  not  degenerated.0 

In  general,  southern  Guinea  is  enriched  with  the  same 
vegetable  productions  as  Guinea,  properly  so  called.  It 
possesses  exclusively  the  condev  of  two  species.  Its  fruit, 
in  shape  like  a  pine-apple,  contains  a  white,  farinaceous, 
and  refreshing  substance,  which  melts  upon  the  tongue. 
The  fruit  of  the  zaffo  is  like  our  plum  ;  it  is,  however, 
larger,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  That  of  the  oghohe  has 
the  same  shape,  is  yellow,  sweet-scented,  and  of  an  agree- 
able flavour  ;  the  tree  is  used  in  timber-work.  The  insun- 
da,  or  enzanda,  an  evergreen-tree,  which  in  its  leaves  re- 
sembles a  laurel,  does  not  bear  fruit  ;  but  its  bark  is  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  stuffs  which  are  in  high  esteem. 
Its  branches  reach  the  ground,  and  take  root.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  ficus  benianina'1  of  Linnaius.1"  The  mulembct, 
which  is  very  like  the  insemda,  furnishes  materials  for 
stuffs  of  a  much  higher  value.  The  resin  procured  from 
its  trunk  makes  a  good  bird-lime.  The  mirrone,  of  the 
same  genus,  is  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  negroes. 
The  oils  of  the  liquieri,  or  luqui,  of  the  capanano,  or  devil's- 
lig,  and  of  the  purgcra,"  as  well  as  the  gums  or  resins  of 
the  cassancvo  and  the  almetica,  are  used  both  in  domestic 
economy  and  in  medicine.1  The  muchitz,  a  tree  as  large 
as  our  oak,  produces  a  pungent,  but  agreeable  fruit 
The  fruit  of  the  avasasse  is  as  large  as  a  nut,  and  has  the 

1  I.abat,  I.  p.  142.    Zurchelli,p.  151. 

m  Labat,  I.  p.  144.    Proyart,  p.  29—94.  -  Labat,  I.  p.  137. 

°  Labat,  p.  119— 138— 141.    Proyart,  p.  25. 

p  Zucchelli,  p.  152.  (It  appears  that  conde  is  a  Portuguese  denomi 
nation.) 

'I  /'.  bcnjnmina  ,' 

«  Bruns,  Afrika,  IV  p.  34.    Labat,  I.  p.  122. 
'  Purgern  is  probably  Portuguese. 
'  Labat,  I.  p.  t-0.  124".  140. 
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flavour  of  a  strawberry.  The  juice  of  the  gegero,  which 
resembles  an  oblong  orange,  is  strengthening.  The  seeds 
of  the  colleva,  a  very  large  tree,  whose  fruit  resembles  an 
enormous  lemon,  are  red,  bitter,  and  stomachic. 

Forests  of  mangrove  extend  along  the  marshy  coasts  and 
the  rivers.  Sandal  wood,  red  and  gray,  called  chigongo,  is 
abundant  in  Anzico.  The  tamarind  trees  and  cedars  which 
line  the  Congo  river  might  afford  wood  for  the  building  of 
large  fleets.* 

Many  species  of  the  palm  tree  adorn  the  plains  of  Gui- 
nea. They  have  not  been  examined  by  any  naturalist,  but 
there  appear  to  be  several  peculiar  to  this  country. 

The  cocoa  rises  above  all  these  useful  trees  ;  its  fruit  is 
here,  as  in  every  other  situation,  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings of  nature.  The  malome  palmb  grows  in  a  marshy 
soil.  The  ribs  of  its  leaves,  prodigiously  large,  are  used 
for  the  roofing  of  houses,  for  ladders  of  thirty  or  forty 
steps,  and  for  elastic  poles  to  support  the  hammocks  of  the 
great.0 

The  matoba  palm,  probably  the  Cocos  guinecnsis  of  Lin- 
naeus, yields  a  sourish  wine  ;  its  fruit  is  smaller  than  the 
cocoa-nut ;  its  leaves,  shorter  and  wider  than  those  of  the 
preceding  species,  are  used  for  the  covering  of  houses,  or 
for  making  hampers  and  baskets.  The  sap  of  the  dwarf- 
palm,  the  smallest  of  the  species,  yields  an  unwholesome 
beverage,  which  the  stomach  of  the  negroes  alone  can  bear. 
Very  beautiful  stuffs  are  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of 
its  leaves.  The  date-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  excellent, 
bears  here  the  name  of  lamara,  the  name  given  to  it  in  the 
sacred  writings.  This  might  lead  us  to  conjecture  that 
some  Hebrews  or  Arabs  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Congo. 
The  fruit  of  the  coccata  palm  contains  a  delicious  drink  ; 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a  melon,  and  differs  little  from  the 
cocoa-nut ;  the  remaining  substance  affords  a  good  ali- 
ment. 

The  tufts  of  the  noble  Congo  palm  enclose  and  embel- 
lish the  fields  and  forests  of  the  country  of  which  it  bears 
the  name  ;  its  fruits,  very  abundant,  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  any  other  species  of  palm  ;  its  wine  is  sweet,  sharp, 
agreeable,  and  as  strong  as  Champagne.  When  not  de- 
prived of  its  sap,  it  produces  at  the  root  of  its  leaves  a  fruit 
which  a  man  can  scarcely  carry  ;  its  seeds  have  the  co- 
lour and  taste  of  chestnuts.  When  baked,  they  are  the 
support  of  the  poor  ;  and  when  heated,  afford  a  thick  oil, 
used  by  the  negroes  for  seasoning  their  food,  and  by  Eu- 
ropeans for  burning  in  lamps  :  the  fibres  of  the  leaves  are 
used  in  making  baskets,  ropes,  and  mats.d  This  palm,  the 
same  undoubtedly  which  Lopez  mentions  by  the  name  of 
cola,  and  M.  de  Grandpre  by  that  of  latanier,  as  the  most 
common  paint,  appears  to  be  the  Elate  silvestris-  of  Lin- 
naeus.6 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  principal  vege- 
table productions  of  Lower  Guinea,  without  noticing  that 
colossus  of  the  earth,  the  enormous  baobab,  or  Ailansonia 
digitata,  which  is  here  called  alkonda,  bondo,  and  mapou. 
It  abounds  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
and  is  sometimes  so  large,  that  the  arms  of  twenty  men 
cannot  embrace  it/    The  substance  of  its  fruits,  suffici- 

*  Lopez,  ]>.  4-2. 

b  A  variety  of  the  Borassus  Flabellifer,  L. 
«  Labat,  I.  p.  128. 
'  Ibid.  p.  133. 

r  Lopez,  p.  41.    De  Grandpre,  I.  p.  13. 
'  Zueeliolli,  p.  282. 
s  Battel,  p.  985. 
»  Proyart,  p.  35. 


ently  large  to  kill,  in  their  fall,  both  men  and  animals,  pre- 
sents a  coarse  food  for  the  negroes,  who,  when  in  want, 
eat  even  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  the  shell  affords  solid 
vases ;  from  the  ashes  of  the  wood  soap  is  extracted  ;  from 
the  bark  are  made  cordage,  coarse  canvass,  serviceable 
stuffs  for  the  poor,  and  matches  for  artillery.  The  tree 
being  very  subject  to  decay,  the  negroes  avoid  constructing 
their  huts  within  its  shade,  lest  they  should  be  crushed  by 
its  fall ;  but  the  hollow  formed  in  the  interior  of  its  trunk, 
frequently  contains  water  sufficient  to  supply  several 
thousand  men  for  one  day  ;g  and  bees  have  a  propensity  to 
swarm  in  hives  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

The  greater  number  of  these  trees  and  shrubs,  are  said 
not  to  bear  conspicuous  flowers  ;  they  are  green  through 
the  whole  year  ;  only  the  leaves,  which  have  an  appear- 
ance of  being  scorched  during  the  dry  season,  fall  at  the 
period  when  new  ones  come  forth,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rains. 

In  ascending  from  plants  to  animated  beings,  we  first 
observe  slugs  as  large  as  the  human  arm.1'  The  sea-shore 
is  covered  with  cowries.  The  fish,  both  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  rivers,  are  scarcely  better  known  to  travellers  than  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  means  of 
taking  them.  M.  de  Grandpre1  believes,  that  the  fresh 
water  fishes,  and  those  taken  in  the  sea,  wherever  the 
depth  does  not  exceed  an  hundred  fathoms,  are  nearly  the 
same  as  our  own.  A  species  of  small  grumbler*  may  be 
remarked  ;  the  air  does  not  destroy  its  life  so  quickly  as  in 
other  fish  ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  having  been  taken,  it 
emits  a  cry  which  appears  distinctly  to  articulate  cro-cro. 
In  fishing  with  a  net,  there  is  a  risk  of  being  struck  by  the 
torpedo,  a  Species  of  electric  ray  whose  tail  is  armed  with 
a  dart.  The  sting  of  this  fish  is  generally  followed  by  a 
considerable  swelling,  accompanied  with  acute  pains 
during  several  days.  Zucchelli  and  Cavazzi  give  many 
details  concerning  the  lady-fish,  or  Pesce  donna,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  phoca,  perhaps  the  sea-cow1  (manatus.) 
Battel"1  speaks  of  a  cetaceous  fish,  called  in  the  language 
of  the  country  emboa,  the  dog  ;  it  resembles  considerably 
the  Delphinus  orca,  and  drives  before  it,  along  the  coast, 
great  numbers  of  fish,  and  occasionally  runs  itself  ashore  ; 
it  is  probably  the  Delphinus  delphis.  They  dread,  in  the 
neighbouring  latitudes,  the  saw-fish,  differing  little  from 
those  in  the  European  seas  :  the  pico,  a  large  an*3  dange- 
rous fish  ;  and  many  species  of  whales.  M.  de  Grandpre 
enumerates  certain  species  of  the  shark  tribe,"  which  wage 
war  with  men,  swallowing  both  blacks  and  whites  without 
distinction.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  negroes  of 
the  coast  have  the  talent  and  courage  to  oppose  the  shark 
by  force.  There  are  eels,  of  excellent  quality,  carp, 
squillone,  and  other  fishes  proper  for  food,  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes. 

All  the  rivers  are  filled  with  crocodiles,  called  by  some 
travellers  caimans  ;  they  are  generally  twenty-five  feet 
long,  according  to  Cavazzi ;°  there  are  some  also  which 
never  enter  the  water,  but  hunt  fowls,  sheep,  and  goats.  In 
another  placep  however  he  states,  that  there  are  lizards 
which  differ  very  little  from  crocodiles.    Camelons  are 

'  De  Grandpre,  I.  p.  35. 

k  Trigla,  "  grondin,"  gurnard. 

1  Lamantin. 

m  Purchas,  II.  p.  984. 

n  "  Le  becune  et.  le  requin." 

o  Labat,  I.  p.  185—193. 

v  Ibidem,  I.  p.  422. 
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found  in  great  numbers,  and  are  considered  very  venom- 
ous.1 The  dying  lizard,  or  palm-rat,  a  pretty  little  ani- 
mal, is  an  object  of  religious  worship  ;b  the  rich  preserve 
it  with  great  care,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  adoration  of  the 
people,  who  offer  it  presents.  Frogs  and  toads  are  of  an 
enormous  size. 

Monstrous  serpents  infest  these  inhospitable  countries. 
The  boa  or  boma,  in  length  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet, 
and  five  in  circumference,0  darts  from  trees  upon  men  and 
animals,  swallowing  them  at  once,  and  in  its  turn  becomes 
a  prey  to  the  negroes,  who  attack  it  during  its  digestion,  or 
burn  it  by  setting  fire  to  the  savannas  at  the  termination  of 
the  rains. d  It  wages  an  interminable  war  against  the  cro- 
codiles. The  bite  of  another  species  of  serpent  is  mortal 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Travellers  who  are  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  represent  it  as  blind,  and  describe  it  with  two 
heads  ;  they  mean  the  amphisbcena.  The  mamba,  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh,  is  twenty  feet  long,  and  very  nimble.  It 
instinctively  chases  the  n'damba,  and  devours  it  whole  and 
alive.  This  last  is  only  an  ell  long,  with  a  large  and  flat 
head  like  the  viper,  and  the  skin  beautifully  spotted ;  its 
poison  is  very  subtle.  The  rfbambi  is  one  of  the  most  ve- 
nomous ;  is  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  trees 
themselves,  the  trunks  of  which  it  entwines,  lying  in  wait 
for  its  prey.  It  is  reported  that  the  touch  only  of  the 
Icnta,  a  variegated  viper,  is  followed  by  death,  but  that  the 
bile  of  the  animal  is  its  antidote.  The  country  swarms 
with  scorpions  and  centipedes  ;e  the  former  often  creep 
into  houses  and  books/ 

The  fleas,  bugs,  and  flies  of  Europe,  are  not  found  in 
Guinea  ;  there  are,  however,  gnats  and  mosquitoes  in 
abundance,5  which  form  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  coun- 
try. The  sting  of  the  banzo,  of  the  same  size  as  our  gad- 
fly, is  said  to  be  mortal.  Different  species  of  very  formi- 
dable ants  infest  both  men  and  animals.  Malefactors, 
who  are  sometimes  bound  and  exposed  to  them,  are 
consumed  to  the  bones  in  one  day.  The  insondi,  or  inson- 
gongi,  enter  the  trunk  of  elephants,  and  cause  them  to  die 
in  extreme  madness.  The  sting  of  the  inzeni,  which  are  a 
black  and  very  large  species,  produces  violent  pains  for 
some  hours.  The  salale,  (termes,)  small,  round,  red,  and 
white,  are  the  most  dangerous  ;  they  insinuate  themselves 
every  where,  and  destroy  linen,  merchandize,  furniture, 
and  even  houses,  the  wood  work  of  which  they  hollow 
out,  leaving  nothing  but  an  external  shell.  According  to 
De  Gra.ndpre,1'  they  have  the  instinct  to  fill  up  with  clay 
the  stakes  which  support  the  houses,  to  prevent  their  fall. 
Fire  alone,  and  marble,  can  resist  their  devouring  teeth  ; 
but  furniture  may  be  secured  by  placing  the  feet  in  pans 
of  water. 

In  a  country  so  infested  with  noisome  and  destructive 
insects,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  one,  at  least,  of  con- 
siderable utility  exists ;  it  is  a  scarabaeus,  of  the  size  of  a 
cockchafer,  which  contributes  essentially  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  making  deep  holes,  and  burying  in 
them  all  impure  and  corruptive  matters  under  ground  ;  it 
is  the  more  valuable  in  consequence  of  its  wonderful  fecun- 


»  Zucchclli,  p.  147. 

*>  Lopez,  p.  33.    Dc  Grandpr6,  I.  34. 

«  Battel,  p.  995. 

d  Lope?.,  p.  32.    Carli,  Relation  of  his  Mission,  p.  45.  Germ,  trans. 
Cavazzi  or  Labat,  I.  p.  199. 
c  Scolopendras 
'  Do  Grandpr6,  I.  p.  37. 
e  Tuckoy  asserts  the  contrary,  p  357. 


dity.  Numberless  swarms  of  bees  wander  in  the  forest?, 
occupying  the  hollows  of  trees, — and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  drive  them  away  by  lighting  fires  under  them,  and  thu& 
take  their  honey.  Locusts  are  esteemed  as  food  by  the 
natives,  and  are  not  despised  even  by  Europeans.' 

The  ostrich  and  peacock  are  esteemed  by  the  negroes. 
In  Angola,  the  king  has  reserved  to  himself  the  sole  privi- 
lege of  keeping  peacocks.k  There  are  both  gray  and  red 
partridges,  which  have  the  peculiarity  of  perching  upon 
trees.  The  quail,  pheasant,  and  thrush,  the  widow  and 
cardinal  birds,  are  found  in  abundance.  The  cuckoo  differs 
from  ours  in  its  note.1  The  Cuculus  indicator,  found  in 
every  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  here  bears  the  name  of  sengo. 
The  parrots  vary  much  as  to  size,  colour,  and  voice.™  Very 
different  from  those  we  see  in  cages,  strong,  nimble,  and 
bold,  they  fly  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  very  formidable 
to  other  birds,  which  they  attack,  and  lacerate  most  unmer- 
cifully in  the  combat. 

The  different  species  of  turtle  doves,  pigeons,  fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese  of  this  country,  are  not  well  distinguished. 
The  idle  disposition  of  the  natives  has  never  thought  of 
profiting  by  the  use  of  the  eggs  of  fowls  in  domestic  econo- 
my. The  hen,  left  to  herself,  deposits  her  eggs  where  she 
pleases,  and  runs  undisturbed  about  the  fields  with  her 
chickens  in  search  of  food.  Among  the  fishing  birds  are 
the  pelican,  the  diver,  and  gulls  of  every  variety.  The  skin 
of  the  pelican,  applied  to  the  stomach,  is  said  to  restore 
its  vigour. 

It  is  astonishing  to  behold  the  immense  number  of  eagles, 
vultures,  falcons,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  which 
hover  over  the  savannas  when  set  on  fire  by  the  negroes, 
and  snatch  from  the  midst  of  the  flames  quadrupeds  and 
serpents  half  roasted.  According  to  the  report  of  travel- 
lers, who  have  given  a  very  superficial  account  of  birds,  the 
number  of  owls,  screech  owls,  and  bats,  is  also  very  con- 
siderable. 

Among  the  quadrupeds,  the  hippopotamus  affords  the 
negroes  an  agreeable  dish  :  which,  on  meagre  days,  is  not 
unacceptable  to  Europeans."  The  wild  boar,  (engalli,)  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  is  a  scourge  to  the  coun- 
try. The  hog,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  is  less  re- 
markable for  its  size  than  for  the  goodness  of  its  flesh. 
The  blacks  rear  a  few  guinea-pigs.  The  use  of  the  horse, 
the  ass,  and  the  mule,  is  a  nullity  to  the  negro,  who  dares 
not  even  venture  to  mount  them.  Whether  negroes  or  Por- 
tuguese, the  inhabitants  find  it  preferable  to  be  carried  about 
in  hammocks.  According  to  Lopez  and  Battel,  there  is  not 
a  single  horse  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Congo. 
A  missionary  declares  that  he  had  seen  one  only.0  Those 
which  the  Europeans  had  imported  to  multiply  the  species 
were  either  devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  by  the  negroes,  who 
like  their  flesh'.  The  zebra  is  not  rare  in  Congo,  Benguela, 
and  Loango.p  The  negroes  hunt  it  for  food,  and  sell  its 
skin  to  Europeans.  Herds  of  two  or  three  hundred  buf- 
faloes are  often  seen,  which  appear  to  be  of  the  same  species 
with  those  of  the  Cape.  The  hunt  is  dangerous.  They 
are  continually  at  war  with  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the 


h  De  Grandpre,  T.  p.  20. 
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leopard.  Oxen  do  not  labour  ;  the  negroes  do  not  attend 
to  them,  and  most  of  the  cows,  left  by  ships  at  their  depart- 
ure, perish.  The  sheep  brought  from  Europe  are  dimi- 
nished in  size,  and  their  wool  has  become  changed  into  a 
short  hair ;  but  they  are  very  prolific. 

Roebucks,  wild  goats,  gazelles  or  antelopes,  in  great 
numbers,  are  to  be  found  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  near  water.  The  size  of  the  empolanga  or  im- 
polanca*  is  equal  to  the  ox  :  he  carries  his  neck  upright, 
and  his  head  high  ;  his  horns,  three  palms  in  length,  crook- 
ed, knotty,  and  terminating  in  points,  are  made  into  wind 
instruments.  Naturalists  must  decide  whether  this  is  not 
the  empophos  or  elk  of  the  Cape.bc  Cavazzi  distinguishes  it 
from  the  impanguas,  which  he  compares  to  wild  mules  ; 
its  flesh  is  eaten.  The  smallest  species  of  gazelle  is  called 
ri'sosi.  Lopez  is  the  only  traveller  who  mentions  rabbits, 
martins,  and  sables.  M.  de  Grandpre  adds  hares,  but  the 
civet  (Viverra  zibetha)i  is  here  indigenous;  the  Portuguese, 
on  their  arrival,  found  some  domesticated.  Dogs  rove  in 
troops,  and  only  utter  a  mournful  howl ;  even  those  that  are 
brought  from  Europe  soon  lose  their  power  of  smelling  and 
barking.6  The  wolves,  whose  flesh  affords  a  meal  to  the 
negro,  are  their  implacable  enemies.  These  wolves,  or  ra- 
ther jackalls,  are  very  fond  of  palm  oil,  and  have  a  quick 
scent.  Too  cowardly  to  attack  men  on  the  highway,  they 
enter  by  troops  into  houses  by  night,  and  seize  them  while 
asleep.  Their  hideous  cries  in  the  deserts,  spread  terror 
among  the  caravans,  who  consider  them  as  infallible  pre- 
sages of  death.  Zucchelli  speaks  of  them  under  the  name 
of  mebbie,  wild  dogs,  and  distinguishes  them  very  precise- 
ly from  wolves/  Another  species  of  wild-dog,  with  spot- 
ted skin,  is  also  mentioned.  These  attack  with  fury  flocks 
of  sheep,  goats,  the  largest  cattle,  and  even  wild  beasts ; 
they  are  probably  hyaenas.  The  ravages  occasioned  by 
leopards  and  panthers,  called  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try engoi,  are  not  less  considerable.  There  appear  to  be 
two  species  of  engoi ;  the  one  prefers  the  open  country,  the 
other  the  forests  :  the  latter  is  the  most  formidable,  from  its 
sudden  irruptions  into  inhabited  districts.  The  ri'sosi  and 
the  glngi,  resemble  in  some  degree  the  wild-cat  and  the 
tiger-cat. s 

The  variety  of  monkeys  which  sport  upon  the  highest 
trees,  is  so  great,  that  travellers  have  despaired  of  being 
able  to  reduce  them  to  a  catalogue.  They  abound  parti- 
cularly in  the  environs  of  the  river  Zaire.  Europeans  are 
particularly  partial  to  a  small  monkey,11  with  a  long  tail 
and  blue  face,  remarkable  for  its  great  gentleness  and  do- 
cility. 

The  largest  monkey  of  Guinea,  called  chimpanzee,  or 
kimpezey,  in  the  country,1  pongo  or  cujoes,  by  the  travel- 
ler Battel,11  and  by  naturalists,  Simia  troglodytes,  is  not 
found  far  from  the  equator.1  Its  height  is  four  feet,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  tail.  M.  de  Grandpre  had  an  op- 
portunity of  admiring  the  intelligence  and  even  the  soul  of  a 
female,  which  was  subject  to  the  same  peculiar  complaints 
as  women.  This  animal  had  learned  to  heat  the  oven : 
it  was  particularly  careful  that  no  coal  should  escape,  and 

»  Lopez,  p.  31.    Battel,  p.  972.    Labat  and  Cavazzi,  I.  p.  26 — 160. 

b  Zimrnermann,  Hist,  de  l'Homme,  II  p.  109.    (In  German.) 

c  The  Elk  of  the  Ca  pe  is  the  Antilope  Orcas. — Cuvier. — 1'. 

d  The  civet  is  the  V.  civetta,  L. 

'  Battel,  p.  98-2  and  954.    Labat,  I.  p.  168. 

f  Zucchelli,  p.  293.    Labat,  I.  p.  167. 

e  Labat,  I.  p.  177. 

11  The  little  mona. 

>  De  Grandpr6, 1,  p.  26. 


set  fire  to  the  vessel ,  perfectly  understood  when  the  oven 
was  sufficiently  heated,  and  never  failed  to  apprize  the  ba- 
ker of  this  circumstance  ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  entirely  con- 
fided in  it,  hastening  to  bring  his  shovel  as  soon  as  the  ani- 
mal came  to  fetch  him,  without  ever  being  led  into  an  error 
by  his  informant.  When  they  heaved  at  the  capstan,  it 
endeavoured  to  assist  with  all  its  power,  like  a  sailor.  When 
the  sails  were  bent  for  departure,  it  mounted,  of  its  own 
accord,  the  yards  with  the  sailors,  who  treated  it  as  one  of 
their  own  crew.  It  would  have  taken  charge  of  the  ear- 
rings,1" a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  service,  if  the  sailor 
who  was  destined  to  that  particular  post  had  not  refused 
to  give  it  up.  It  belayed  the  shrouds"  as  well  as  any  sai- 
lor ;  and  observing  how  the  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened 
to  prevent  its  hanging,  it  did  the  same  to  that  of  which  it  had 
possession.  Finding  its  hand  caught,  and  held  fast,  it  dis- 
engaged it  without  crying,  or  altering  its  features  ;  and 
when  the  business  was  over,  it  showed  its  superior  agility 
over  the  other  sailors,  by  passing  them,  and  descending  in 
an  instant.  This  animal  died  on  the  passage,  owing  to  the 
brutal  treatment  of  the  mate.  It  bore  this  cruel  usage 
with  the  greatest  resignation,  raising  its  hands  in  a  suppli- 
ant manner,  to  implore  a  remission  of  the  stripes  they  were 
inflicting^  From  that  moment,  it  refused  to  eat,  and  died 
of  hunger  and  grief  on  the  fifth  day,  as  much  regretted 
as  any  one  of  the  crew  would  have  been. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
this  monkey.0  It  generally  walks  upright,  supported  by 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  after  the  manner  of  walking  with  a 
stick.  The  negroes  dread  it,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
it  treats  them  harshly  whenever  they  meet.  If  credit 
may  be  given  to  more  than  one  missionary,1"  a  connexion 
between  these  satyrs  and  negresses,  to  whom  they  appear 
singularly  partial,  has  really  produced  species  of  monsters. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  a  chorographic  sketch  of 
the  countries,  the  physical  condition  of  which  we  have 
above  described  :  at  first  confining  ourselves  to  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  sea-coast,  and  to  those  of  the  interior 
politically  connected  with  them,  whose  limits  are  tolerably 
well  ascertained  ;  though,  with  respect  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  whole  coast,  Captain  Tuckey  has  discover- 
ed that  a  considerable  error  has  prevailed. 

From  Cape  Lopez  to  Cape  Padron,  it  has  been  laid 
down  a  degree  farther  to  the  westward  than  its  true  situa- 
tion. From  Cape  Lopez  to  the  bay  of  Saint  Catherine,  a 
port  seldom  visited,  the  coast  is  very  little  known,  and  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  low  land,  covered  with  trees.  The 
natives  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  and  considered  trea- 
cherous. Their  chief  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of 
Loango.  The  river  Sette  waters  a  country  from  which 
red-wood  has  been  exported  ;  at  present,  however,  it  is  not 
frequented.  At  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Banna,q  is  the 
bay  of  Mayomba,  where  there  is  rather  more  commerce  ; 
the  inhabitants  are  more  civil,  hospitable,  and  intelligent, 
than  those  of  the  other  states  ;  they  procure  the  greater- 
part  of  the  ivory  sold  in  the  neighbouring  ports  ;  they  can 
work  in  copper,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  gum-tree  ; 

k  Purchas,  p.  982. 

1  Zimmermaon,  Hist,  de  l'Homme,  II.  p.  170. 

m  "  Empointure,"  literally,  the  fastening  the  upper  corners  of  the 
sails  to  the  ends  of  the  yards  by  the  ear-rings. — P. 
n  "  Hauts-bans." 
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but  it  is  not  true  that  the  mountains  of  Mayomba  contain 
gold  :  in  that  case,  the  natives  would  have  worked  the 
mines.  Their  chiefs  are  subordinate  to  the  kingdom  of 
Loango,  which  extends  about  fifty  marine  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  sixty  from  east  to  west ;  but  it  contains, 
with  its  dependencies,  at  most  only  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  so  greatly  has  the  slave-trade  drained  its  po- 
pulation.1 The  country  round  the  bay  of  Loango,  exhibits 
mountains  of  a  red  colour,  tolerably  steep,  and  covered 
with  palms.  The  city  of  Bouali,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Banza-Loango,b  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  situated 
about  a  league  from  the  coast,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain, 
has  long,  straight,  and  clean  streets,0  and  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  tolerably  industrious.*1  It  has  an  agreeable 
appearance,  on  account  of  the  palms  and  pisangs  which 
shade  and  cover  the  adjoining  country.  The  water  is  ex- 
cellent ;  but  the  harbour  is  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large 
vessels,  and  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  rocks.  There  is 
here  a  trade  for  fine  stuffs,  manufactured  in  the  city,  from 
leaves.  Provisions,  fowls,  fish,  oils,  wines,  corn,  ivory, 
copper,  and  dye-wood,  inferior  to  that  of  Brazil ;  and,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  negroes  of  Loango  are  not  very 
nice  with  regard  to  the  merchandize  imported,  and  readily 
take  what  would  be  refused  in  other  places.  But  the  na- 
tives, from  policy,  and  perhaps  by  means  of  poison,  which 
they  well  know  how  to  administer,  have  given  their  country 
the  reputation  of  being  extremely  unhealthy,  which  has 
prevented  Europeans  from  establishing  themselves  there, 
or  even  from  sleeping  on  shore.  The  slaves  brought 
to  this  market  are  Mayombas,  Quibanguas,  or  Monte- 
quese  :  the  Mayombas  are  inferior  in  quality,  but  most 
numerous  :  the  Quibanguas  belong  to  a  small  tribe  in  the 
interior  ;  they  are  among  the  finest  negroes,  well  made, 
very  black,  with  a  pleasing  countenance  ;  their  teeth  are 
particularly  beautiful :  the  Montequese  are  well  made,  but 
spoil  their  teeth  by  filing,  with  a  view  of  rendering  them 
pointed  ;  they  also  make  long  scars  upon  both  cheeks,  and 
sometimes  on  the  body.e 

A  fact  worthy  the  attention  of  travellers,  is,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Oldendorp/  the  kingdom  of  Loango  contains 
black  Jews,  scattered  throughout  the  country  ;  they  are 
despised  by  the  negroes,  who  do  not  even  deign  to  eat 
with  them  ;  they  are  occupied  in  trade,  and  keep  the  sab- 
bath so  strictly  that  they  do  not  even  converse  on  that  day ; 
they  have  a  separate  burying  ground,  very  far  from  any 
habitation.  The  tombs  are  constructed  with  masoniy,  and 
ornamented  with  Hebrew  inscriptions  ;  the  singularity  of 
which  excites  the  laughter  of  the  negroes,  who  discern  in 
them  only  serpents,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles.  M.  Ehr- 
mann, finding  it  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  these 
Jews,  doubts  the  reality  of  the  fact ;  Busching,  however, 
Michaelis,  and  Zimmermann,  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  their 
existence  ;  Bruns  considers  them  as  descendants  of  the 
Falashesfe'  of  Habesh,  or  Abyssinia  ;  and  Sprengel  wishes 
them  to  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  Portuguese 
Jews,  who,  having  quitted  their  country,  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  profess  openly  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Five  leagues  to  the  north  of  Loango  is  Quilonga,  a  river 


•  De  Grandpre,  I.'  P-  216. 
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f  Oldendorp,  Histoiro  de  la  Mission,  I.  p.  287. 


of  very  difficult  access,  whither  trading  vessels  sometimes 
resort. 

The  kingdom  of  Cacongo,  by  sailors  generally  called 
Malemba,  from  the  principal  port,  situated  about  rixteea 
leagues  south  of  Loango,  is  famous  for  the  excellent  slaves 
formerly  obtained  there  ;  it  abounds  in  fmits  and  vege- 
tables, kids,  pigs,  game,  and  fish.h  The  king  dines  alone 
in  public,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  suite  ;  hut,  as  soon 
as  he  prepares  to  drink  some  palm  wine,  every  one  pre- 
sent is  obliged  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  ground,  lest  the 
king  should  die  if"  any  one  of  his  subjects  should  witness 
his  drinking.'  While  sitting  in  the  quality  of  judge,  form 
requires  that  every  judgment  given  should  be  followed 
by  a  draught  of  wine,  with  a  view  of  refreshing  his  ma- 
jesty. Kingele,  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  about  thirty 
leagues  from  the  coast  ;  it  consists  of  several  thousand 
huts,  over  which  palms  and  other  trees  wave  their  verdant 
heads. 

The  bay  of  Cabinda,  situated  five  short  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Jifalemba,  often  gives  its  name  to  the  kingdom  of 
A*' Goyu,  otherwise  En-Goy  or  Goy.  It  is  a  very  fine 
harbour,  called  the  Paradise  of  the  Coast,  and  the  most 
agreeable  situation  of  all  the  surrounding  country.11  The 
sea  is  always  smooth,  and  debarkation  very  easy.  The 
Portuguese,  after  having,  at  different  periods,  endeavoured 
to  establish  themselves  here,  made  a  last  attempt  during 
the  American  war,  and  opposed  by  force  the  first  vessels 
which  came  to  trade  at  this  port,  after  the  peace  of  1783. 
The  French  government  sent  an  expedition  commanded 
by  M.  de  Marigny,  who  destroyed  the  fort,  and  made  the 
trade  free.  The  country,  in  general,  is  very  fine,  extremely 
fertile,  and  contains  many  beautiful  spots.  The  capital  is 
at  a  distance  of  two  days  journey  in  the  interior. 

The  slaves  from  this  port  consist  of  Congos,  Sognos,  and 
Mondongos,  whom  the  blacks  call  Mondongonese.1  The 
Sognos  are  generally  copper-coloured,  large,  and  tolerably 
well  made.  The  Mondongonese  are  both  handsome  and  of 
good  dispositions  ;  but  they  are  accustomed,  like  the  Mon- 
tegnese,  to  whom  they  are  neighbours,  to  cut  their  faces 
so  as  to  make  large  scars ;  their  teeth  also  are  all  filed. 
They  likewise  score  their  breasts  in  various  symmetrical 
forms,  allow  the  skin  to  swell  before  it  heals,  that  it  may 
be  raised  above  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  thus  form  a 
sort  of  embroidery  of  which  they  are  very  vain.  The  wo- 
men also  lacerate:  their  neck  unmercifully  for  the  sake  of 
this  supposed  beauty.  They  have  besides,  the  folly  to  in- 
flict three  large  wounds  on  the  belly,  and  to  make  the  skin 
swell,  so  that  three  large  transverse  protuberances  may  be 
formed  upon  this  region.  They  never  cease  to  cut  and  to 
heal  the  wound  alternately,  until  it  has  acquired  the  extent 
desired.  Many  blacks,  chiefly  among  the  Mondongonese, 
are  circumcised,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  attach  to  it  any 
religious  idea. 

After  crossing  the  Zaire,  you  immediately  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Congo,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Danda,  by  the  sandy  deserts  and  the  lofty  mountains  of 
Angola,  on  the  east  by  the  countries  almost  unknown  of 
Fungeno  and  Matamba,  by  the  Mountains  of  the  Sun,  and 
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the  rivers  Coanza  an<?  Barbeli,a  which  last  appears  to  be 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Zaire.  Many  pleasant  islands 
rise  from  the  bed  of  the  Zaire.  It  overflows  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  fertilizes  the  adjoining  country  ;  never- 
theless, far  from  frequenting  it,  ships  avoid  it  on  account 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air  and  water.  Tuckey  found 
its  risings  to  take  place  both  in  the  wet  and  dry  season, 
commonly  to  twelve  feet  of  elevation  in  the  wet,  and  seven 
feet  in  the  dry  season.  From  the  latter  increase,  he  con- 
sidered the  northern  origin  of  the  Zaire  as  demonstrated. b 
Going  towards  the  south  is  the  river  Jlmbriz,  where  there 
is  a  small  roadstead.  The  port  itself,  within  a  bank  of  sand, 
can  only  receive  two  vessels.0  The  river  JWapovla,  is  still 
farther  to  the  south.  Vessels  do  not  go  thither,  on  account 
of  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  last  stations  are 
found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  country  of  Congo  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces 
two  crops  within  the  year,  the  one  during  the  month  of 
April,  and  the  other  in  December."1  Besides  palm  trees, 
which  are  very  fine,  there  are  forests  of  jasmine,  and  wild 
cinnamon  trees  in  great  numbers.  Hogs,  sheep,  goats, 
fowls,  fish,  and  the  tortoise,  are  in  abundance. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  missionaries  have  been  active 
since  1482,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Congo,  have  succeeded  in  bringing  this  kingdom  under 
their  sovereignty  ;  but  whether  owing  to  weakness  or  ne- 
gligence, they  leave  it  a  prey  to  intestine  revolutions.  In 
order  to  familiarize  the  negroes  with  the  forms  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  they  have  made  the  nobles  adopt,  instead 
of  the  native  title  of  mani  or  lord,6  the  titles  of  duke, 
count,  and  marquis,  and  have  divided  the  kingdom  into 
six  provinces,  viz.  Sogno,  Pemba,  Batta,  Pango,  Bamba, 
and  Sandi.  Sometimes  they  reckon  only  five  :  San  Sal- 
vador, the  residence  of  the  king ;  Bamba,  Sandi,  Pemba, 
and  Sogno.  Bamba  and  Sandi  are  dutchies,  Sogno,  a 
county,  and  Pemba,  a  marquisate.  Each  of  these  pro- 
vinces has  a  banza,  or  residence  for  the  chief/ 

The  capital  of  Congo,  called  by  the  Portuguese  San 
Salvador,  forms,  with  its  precincts,  a  particular  district, 
under  the  immediate  government  of  the  king,  and  is  bound- 
ed by  Sogno,  Sandi,  and  Pemba.  It  is  situated  very  far 
in  the  interior,  upon  a  high  mountain  containing  mines  of 
iron.  Its  position  is  extolled  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  in 
the  world.5  Its  streets  are  wide,  and  it  has  many  squares 
symmetrically  planted  with  palm  trees,  whose  perpetual 
verdure  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the 
houses,  which  are  washed  with  lime  both  within  and  with- 
out. Its  population  is  subject  to  great  variation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolutionary  tumults  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  accession  of  a  new  king.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  when  Zucchelli  visited  the  city,  it  pre- 
sented a  heap  of  ruins.h  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
there  is  a  fort,  which  was  built  by  the  Portuguese  soon 
after  their  arrival,  and  which  now  encloses  the  king's  palace 
with  its  dependencies.  There  are  still  some  remains  of 
churches  formerly  built  by  them.  The  dispersed  Europe- 
ans, estimated  at  forty  thousand  persons,  have  established 
themselves  in  other  situations,  diffusing  among  the  natives 
necessary  and  useful  arts. 

*  Labat,  p.  22. 
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The  province  of  Sogno  or  Sonho,  to  the  west  of  San 
Salvador,  between  the  Zaire,  the  Ambriz,  and  the  sea,  has 
a  sandy  and  dry  soil,  very  favourable,  however,  to  the 
growth  of  palms.  It  has  good  salt  pits  along  the  sea- 
shore, which  are  very  productive  to  its  prince.  Times  of 
scarcity,  which  frequently  occur,  do  not  diminish  the  na- 
tural gaiety  of  the  inhabitants.  This  scarcity,  joined  to  a 
superabundant  population,  has  forced  many  to  quit  the 
country,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  Cacongo,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Zaire.  M.  de  Grandpre  describes  them 
as  quarrelsome,  morose,  treacherous,  and  cowardly  :  one 
thing  may  be  considered  as  certain,  that  they  are  very  ill- 
disposed  towards  Europeans  of  every  description.' 

Bamba,  also  situated  on  the  coast,  between  the  rivers 
Ambriz  and  Loz,  to  the  south  of  Sogno,  and  west  of 
Pemba,  is  one  of  the  great  and  fertile  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. It  has  numerous  salt  pits,  and.fisheries  of  cowries. k 
Its  mountains,  rich  in  metals,  extend  as  far  as  Angola.1 

The  province  of  Pemba,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  is  watered  and  fertilized  by  the  rivers  Lelunda, 
Kai,  and  Ambriz.  Its  proximity  to  the  capital  gives  a  sti- 
mulus to  activity  and  industry,  and  renders  the  inhabitants 
secure  from  those  persecutions  to  which  the  other  pro 
vinces  are  subject  from  their  governors. 

Batta,  situated  to  the  east  of  Pemba,  and  north  of  the 
burnt  mountains,  is  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  inhabitants,  generally  called  J\fosombi,m  have, 
from  the  natural  goodness  of  their  disposition,  adopted  the 
Christian  religion  with  more  zeal  than  all  the  other  Con- 
gos.  Nevertheless,  and  probably  on  account  of  these  sen- 
timents, they  are  generally  at  war  with  the  neighbouring 
pagan  districts,  particularly  with  the  formidable  Giagas. 
Their  governor  has  the  sole  permission  of  maintaining 
musketeers  taken  from  among  the  natives,  while  all  the 
other  governors  of  provinces  are  compelled  to  employ 
Portuguese  troops."  The  Mosombi  can  raise  from  seven- 
ty to  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  province  of  Pango,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Batta,  on  the  south  by  Dembo,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Sun,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Barbeli,  and  on  the  north  by 
Sandi. 

Sandi,  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Salvador,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Zaire,  on  the  south-east  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Batta  and  Pango,  on  the  north-east  by  the  king- 
dom of  Macoco  and  the  Crystal  mountains,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  Bancoar  empties  itself  into  the  Zaire.  The 
country  is  well  watered  and  rich  in  metals,  particularly 
iron.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Zaire,  near  the 
great  water-fall,  where  the  Dukes  of  Sandi  exercise  a  pre- 
carious authority,  contain  mines  of  yellow  copper,  which 
is  sold  at  Loanda.  The  tranquillity  of  this  province  is 
frequently  disturbed  by  the  insubordination  of  the  district 
chiefs,  who  revolt  against  the  Duke.  The  Giagas  and 
other  savage  tribes,  by  their  frequent  inroads,  keep  up  the 
ferocity  of  their  habits.  Merchants,  however,  carry  on  a 
profitable  trade  by  bringing  salt,  cowries,  as  well  as  In- 
dian and  European  goods,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  skins,  and 
stuffs. 

Besides  these  six  provinces,  there  are  others  more  or 

h  Zucchelli,  p.  345.  ' 

i  Labat,  I.  p.  29.    De  Grandpr6,  II.  p.  35. 
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less  important,  viz.  Zuiona,  Zuia  Maxondo,  JfDamba, 
N'Susso,  JV' Sella,  Juva,  Jllombo,  N'Zolo,  N'Zamga, 
Marsinga,  Moriondo ;  these  are  in  a  great  measure  un- 
cultivated, deserted,  or  occupied  by  savage  nations,  who 
lead  a  wandering  life  in  the  midst  of  forests,  or  in  the  nar- 
row passes  of  inaccessible  mountains. 

The  province  of  Ovando,  on  the  confines  of  Angola,  was 
formerly  subject  to  the  King  of  Congo,  but  the  chiefs  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  authority  of  their  lawful 
sovereign,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  honour  them  with  the  title  of  Duke.  The 
Dombi  have  also  been  influenced  by  this  example,  and  by 
the  arts  of  the  missionaries. 

The  different  meanings  attached  to  the  name  of  Angola, 
have  caused  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  travellers 
in  Lower  Guinea.  This  name  is  frequently  given  to  all 
the  country  situated  between  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo  and 
St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  viz.  from  0°  W  to  12°  14'  of 
southern  latitude.  The  Portuguese,  however,  ever  jealous 
of  their  colony  of  Loanda-San-Paulo,  do  not  readily  allow 
access  to  strangers,  who,  consequently,  scarcely  advance 
towards  the  south  beyond  Arnbriz  in  7°  20'  of  latitude ; 
it  is  the  coast  therefore,  from  this  port  to  Cape  Lopez, 
to  which  the  name  of  Angola  is  generally  given  in  com- 
merce.a 

The  kingdom  of  Dongo,  Angola,  or  N'Gola,  of  geogra- 
phers, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Danda,  on  the 
east  by  Matamba,  on  the  south  by  Benguela,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  Before  its  conquest  by  the  Portuguese, 
its  boundaries  extended  from  8°  SO'  to  16°  of  south  lati- 
tude.1* It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  little  culti- 
vated. From  May  to  the  end  of  October,  no  rain  falls. 
Its  dry  and  stony  mountains  have  no  springs  ;  fresh  water 
therefore  is  very  scarce.  The  idea  of  making  cisterns  is 
beyond  the  narrow  understandings  of  the  natives  ;  the  in- 
dustry of  the  more  provident  among  them,  is  confined  to 
the  hollowing  of  troughs  from  the  trunk  of  the  Aliconda,  in 
which  they  preserve  rain-water.  The  Portuguese  having 
been  unable  to  convert  these  people  to  Christianity,  con- 
tent themselves  with  enrolling  them  for  military  service. 
The  garrisons  of  the  greater  number  of  their  forts  consist 
of  Angolese,  whom,  however,  they  do  not  instruct  in  the 
use  of  fire  arms.  With  the  view  of  attaching  them,  they 
have  given  to  the  natives  some  privileges,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is,  the  appointment  of  their  governors  or 
viceroys.  Salt,  wax,  and  honey,  are  the  principal  produc- 
tions of  the  country. 

Quitama  holds  the  first  rank  among  its  provinces.  It  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza,  a  rapid  and  deep 
river,  which  vessels  may  ascend  to  the  extent  of  forty 
leagues.  It  abounds  with  the  hippopotamus.  Sumbi,  the 
second  province,  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Nice,  Caiba,  and 
Catacombole.  Fine  pasture  grounds  are  seen  occupied  by 
serpents,  and  wild  beasts.  Some  islands,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Catacombole,  are  cultivated  and  populous. 
They  breed  numerous  herds  of  horned  cattle.0 

In  arriving  from  the  north,  on  the  coast  of  Angola,  we 
first  meet  with  the  city  of  Loanda-San-Paulo,  the  capital  of 
the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  west  of  Africa.  It  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


•  De  Grandpre,  Introd.  p.  23. 
b  Bruns,  Afrika,  IV.  p.  15G. 
c  Labat,  F.  p.  50. 
i.  Idem  V.  p.  J24. 


Bengo,  and  has  a  good  port,  defended  by  batteries  and  by 
a  garrison  of  malefactors.  The  city  is  built  partly  upon 
the  sea-shore,  and  partly  on  an  eminence  which  commands 
the  country.  Regular  sea-breezes  moderate  the  summer 
heats.  According  to  Raynal,  its  population  is  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  whites,  and  three  thousand  free  negroes 
or  mulattoes.  Earlier  and  more  probable  accounts,  esti- 
mate the  number  of  whites  and  free  men  of  colour  at  three 
thousand,  without  determining  the  number  of  black  slaves 
who  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  ;  one  pro- 
prietor often  has  more  than  a  hundred  in  his  service.  Al- 
most every  slave  understanding  some  trade,  they  work  for 
the  profit  of  their  masters.d  There  is  a  tribunal  of  the  in 
quisition,  a  bishop,  many  convents,  and  churches  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  devout  Portuguese.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  magnificence  with  which  the  saints'  days  are  cele- 
brated. The  rich  inhabitants  have  built  elegant  country 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Coanza,  the  Bengo,  and  the 
Donda,  which  diversify  the  prospect  over  a  circumference 
of  forty  leagues.. 

The  island  of  Loanda  shelters  the  port,  and  supplies  the 
city  with  good  water.  It  is  rendered  remarkable,  by  the  fine 
brown,  brilliant,  and  much  esteemed  cowries,  which  are 
fished  solely  on  account  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  The 
.  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  conceals,  under  an 
impenetrable  veil,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  this  place. 
But  it  appears  from  positive  data,  that  Loanda  commnni- 
:  cates  by  land  with  Mozambique,  by  means  of  caravans, 
which  coast  along  the  river  Zambese.6 

Benguela,  although  equally  subject  to  the  Portuguese 
government,  has  retained  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  some 
insignificant  privileges.  It  extends  from  the  rivers  Cube- 
gi  and  Coanza,  as  far  as  Cape  Negro.  Its  eastern  limit  is 
formed  by  the  river  Cumeni.  Its  interior,  hilly  and  rugged, 
conceals  prodigious  numbers  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
zebras,  and  antelopes.  The  oxen  and  sheep  are  of  an 
extraordinary  size  ;  but  the  extreme  droughts,  the  wild 
beasts,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Giagas,  have  considerably 
diminished  their  number.  There  are  excellent  salt  pits  in 
Benguela. 

The  province  of  Lubole,  on  the  confines  of  Quissama, 
abounds  in  palm  trees  ;  numerous  herds  of  antelopes  feed 
under  their  shade/  It  sometimes  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  territory  comprised  between  the  rivers  Congo  and 
dos  Ramos. 

The  province  of  Rimba,  abounds  in  corn,  ana  has  good 
fisheries.  Scela,  to  the  west  of  Bamba,  is  a  hilly  and  well- 
watered  country,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  in  excellent  iron. 
The  mountain  rocks  support,  on  their  summits,  many  fields 
well  cultivated,  where  the  inhabitants  breathe  a  pure  and 
wholesome  air.s 

The  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bemba,  abound  in 
horned  cattle,  tame  as  well  as  wild  ;  the  river  Latano,  call- 
ed by  the  Portuguese  Guavoro,  or  Rio  San  Francisco, 
which  runs  through  them,  abounds  in  fish,  crocodiles,  ser- 
pents, and  the  hippopotamus.  The  idiom  of  the  people 
of  Bemba  is  peculiar,  and  very  difficult.  They  are  prone 
to  idolatry  and  superstition.  The  skins  of  animals  and 
serpents,  pierced  with  a  hole  for  their  heads,  serve  them  tor 
clothing. 
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Tamba,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bamba,  is  a  level  conn- 
try  intersected  with  rivers  and  marshes.  .  Impolancas,  and 
impanguas*  are  found  there  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
source  of  the  Congo,  it  is  said,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock, 
surmounted  by  a  Portuguese  fort,  which  commands  the 
province.  The  country  of  Wacco,h  consists  of  hills  and 
fruitful  valleys.  Cabezzo  abounds  in  metals,  particularly  in 
iron. 

The  Portuguese  establishment  of  St.  Philip  de  Bengu- 
ela, on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  a  very  unhealthy  situa- 
tion, is  defended  by  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  transport- 
ed convicts  ;c  and  contains  only  houses  built  with  mud 
and  straw. d  Old  Benguela,  is  a  post  still  more  insignifi- 
cant. 

The  kingdom  of  Matamba,  lies  between  the  limits  of 
Congo  and  Benguela ;  towards  the  east,  it  is  occupied  by 
very  high  mountains  and  thick  forests  ;  the  air  is  temperate, 
and  the  soil  fertilized  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  The 
chiefs  of  Matamba,  formerly  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Con- 
go, are  at  present  independent.  The  shores  and  islands 
of  the  Coango  and  the  Coanza,  are  almost  the  only  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  country.  The  natives  have  little  indus- 
try. They  extract  the  iron  of  their  territory,  without  know- 
ing properly  how  to  work  it ;  for  they  purchase  from  stran- 
gers their  implements  of  agriculture.  Unwrought  mines 
of  gold  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains. 

Such  is  the  account  of  those  countries  of  southern  Gui- 
nea hitherto  known,  and  in  some  measure  civilized  ;  or,  at 
least,  regularly  inhabited.  We  will  now  consider  the 
physical,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  these  people. 

The  negroes  of  Congo  appear  to  be  inferior  in  under- 
standing to  many  other  African  tribes.  They  possess,  how- 
ever, a  very  good  memory  :  but  their  sentiments,  instincts, 
and  desires,  are  gross  ;  their  passions  quick  and  fierce  ; 
their  manners,  customs,  and  general  mode  of  life,  in  their 
savage  and  primitive  state,  approach  so  near  to  animality, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  they  should  have  considered  mon- 
kies  as  belonging  to  their  own  species.  Their  stupidity  is 
such,  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  the 
advantage  of  a  mill.  The  women,  who  alone  perform  all  the 
work,  are  obliged  to  pound  the  corn  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
and  then  to  grind  it  in  a  hollow  stone,  by  turning  about 
another  stone  with  the  hand.6  They  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  writing  ;  their  time  is  divided  into  day  and  night, 
and  the  day  into  three  parts.  They  do  not,  however,  un- 
derstand the  period  of  a  year,  and  reckon  by  lunations. 
Their  navigation  is  confined  to  fishing,  for  which  they  make 
use  of  boats  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  by 
fire,  without  any  form  on  the  outside.  Their  nets,  which 
they  have  attempted  to  form  after  the  European  manner, 
are  equally  bad.  The  coast,  fortunately,  abounds  in  fish. 
They  are  equally  inexpert  in  hunting ;  have  no  trained 
dogs,  and  can  only  proceed  by  the  eye.  The  sportsman  is 
some  time  adjusting  his  piece,  turns  his  head  and  fires,  drops 
the  piece,  runs  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  returns  some 
time  after  to  fetch  his  gun,  which  he  approaches  with  tre- 
pidation, and  if  he  finds  the  game,  carries  it  otfin  triumph. 
Their  courage  is  not  more  conspicuous  in  the  wars  which 

1  Described  page  100,  among  the  gazelles  of  Congo. 
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they  wage  among  themselves.  An  army  of  two  hundred 
men  is  considered  a  large  and  very  uncommon  arma- 
ment/ Born  in  a  state  of  brutish  ignorance,  at  the  same 
time  puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity,  these  degraded  be- 
ings are,  of  all  masters,  the  most  severe,  barbarous,  and 
capricious ;  their  slaves  approach  them  on  their  knees ; 
and  the  great,  who  alone  wear  slippers,  treat  the  people 
with  an  extreme  haughtiness  ;  they  are  compelled  to  bow 
their  servile  faces  in  the  dust.  All  the  people  look  up  to 
their  kings  as  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  globe  ;  these 
are  proud  of  their  prerogative  to  wear  boots  when  they  can 
procure  them,  and  are  often  ludicrously  dressed  in  some 
worn-out  European  uniform,  which  hardly  covers  their  dis- 
gusting nakedness.  They  consider  their  country,  which 
is  disputed  with  them  by  wild  beasts,  as  the  most  beautiful, 
delightful,  and  highly  favoured  in  the  world. 

The  most  unrestrained  polygamy,  exists  in  Congo,  and 
the  whole  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  discouragement  of  incestuous  marriages.  The; 
holy  state  of  marriage,  the  mutual  affection  of  man  and 
wife,  and  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness,  are  foreign 
to  the  ideas  of  a  Congoo  ;  surrounded  by  a  numerous  pro- 
geny, he  feels  no  attachment  to  his  children.5  Drunken- 
ness, noisy  music,  indecent  dances,  and  sleep,  are  his  en- 
joyments. Useful  works  are  performed  by  females,  and 
numberless  slaves.  A  rich  man  sometimes  gives  a  vingare, 
or  public  dinner,  to  the  whole  village  ;  on  those  occasions 
they  drink  largely  of  melaffo,  or  palm  wine.  Their  dress 
is  highly  fantastical ;  the  princes  and  lords  of  Congo,  Batta, 
and  Sogno,  are  proud  of  dressing  in  a  black  hat.h  The 
great  of  Lubola  attach  small  bells  to  their  girdle.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Coango  and  the 
Coari,  file  their  teeth  until  they  become  as  pointed  as  those 
of  the  dog.  Some  have  four  of  them  drawn.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Matamba  they  universally  retain  the  ancient  custom 
of  making  incisions  in  their  flesh. 

Among  the  singular  customs  in  Congo,  may  be  remark- 
ed that  of  husbands  going  to  bed  when  their  wives  are  de- 
livered. Zucchelli  mentions  this  circumstance.  It  is, 
moreover,  singular,  that  this  custom  should  be  found 
among  so  many  different  nations  ;  the  moderns  have  ob- 
served it  in  Bearn,  in  Tartary,  India,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  America.1  The  ancients  attest  its  existence  among 
the  Cantabrians,k  the  Corsicans,1  and  the  nations  near  the 
Euxine  sea.m  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  same  custom 
should  have  been  carried  to  nations  so  far  separated,  and 
such  complete  strangers  to  each  other.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  easy  to  explain  its  origin,  by  observing  the  general 
character  of  savage  nations.  The  birth  of  a  child  is  a 
happy  event,  and  the  friends  of  the  parents  generally  wish 
them  joy  on  the  occasion.  In  civilized  countries,  it  is  the 
mother  who  receives  the  congratulations,  in  a  bed-chamber 
highly  decorated.  Among  savage  nations,  where  the  woman 
is  only  a  slave,  these  congratulations  are  addressed  to  the 
husband.  For  the  purpose  of  receiving  these  with  due  so- 
lemnity, he  reclines  either  on  his  hammock  or  on  his  bed  ; 
he  continues  there  as  long  as  the  visits  last,  and,  from 
idleness,  some  days  longer.    That  he  may  not  die  of  hun- 

h  "  In  a  white  cap." 
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gcr,  it  is  necessary  that  his  wife  should  feed  and  take  care 
of  him.'1 

The  king  of  Congo's  court  is  a  wretched  imitation  of  the 
ancient  court  of  Lisbon  :  the  monarch,  sitting  on  his  throne 
as  in  Europe,  is  attended  by  black  counts  and  marquisses, 
attired  in  coarse  imitations  of  the  European  costume  and 
orders.  The  Pagan  kings  have  retained  the  barbarism  of 
their  indigenous  pomp.  The  King  of  Loango  in  former 
times,  once  a-year,  and  with  great  ceremony,  went  out  to 
meet  the  whole  nation,  to  give  a  solemn  order  to  the  rain 
to  water  the  earth.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  clouds 
obeyed  ;  the  people  then  returned  well  convinced  of  the 
power  of  their  prince. b  The  people  having  now,  however, 
become  more  intelligent  and  less  docile,  the  king  has  ceased 
to  order  rain  and  fine  weather.  One  of  his  ministers  at 
present  performs  this  duty  ;  but  that  he  may  shelter,  in 
some  measure,  his  responsibility,  he  carefully  defers  or- 
dering the  rain  until  it  has  fairly  begun.  The  Congos  say 
their  country  once  formed  a  mighty  empire,  the  chief  of 
which  divided  it  amongst  his  three  sons,  giving  to  one  both 
sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  Sangalla  ;  to 
the  second,  the  left  or  northern  bank,  Blindy  N' Congo  ; 
to  the  third,  the  right  bank,  Banze  N'Yonga.  The  two 
latter  are  still  considered  as  separate  viceroyalties.  The 
English,  in  1816,  found  Congo  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  or  chenooships,  held  as  a  kind  of  fiefs  under 
some  real  or  imaginary  personage  living  in  the  interior,  no- 
body knows  exactly  where.  Tuckey0  could  only  learn  i 
that  the  paramount  sovereign  was  designated  Blindy  N' Con- 
go, and  resided  at  a  Banza  in  the  interior,  named  Congo, 
six  days'  journey  south  from  the  river,  where  the  Portu- 
guese had  an  establishment,  and  where  there  were  soldiers 
and  white  women.  This  place  is  no  doubt  the  San  Salvador*1 
of  the  Portuguese  ;  and  whether  or  not  this  prince,  as  is 
stated,  be  quite  independent,  all  the  kings  of  the  provinces 
situated  between  Cape  Lopez  and  the  river  Zaire.,  do  ho- 
mage to  the  king  of  Loango,  and  pay  him  a  tribute  in  wo- 
men. In  other  respects  they  are  despotic,  without  opposi- 
tion :  in  fits  of  ill  humour  they  sell  their  prime  ministers  to 
Europeans,  and  crouch  before  their  vassals  when  they 
dread  their  power.  They  dispose  of  the  liberty  and  lives 
of  all  their  subjects,  and  tax  them  as  they  please.  A  black 
was  fined  exorbitantly  for  having  once  taken  a  fancy  to 
use  an  old  sedan  chair  given  him  by  a  captain.6  These 
kings  thus  indemnify  themselves  for  particular  privations  en- 
joined them  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  They  are 
obliged,  at  least  in  public,  to  forego  the  sweet  enjoyment 
of  brandy,  since  they  are  not  allowed  to  receive,  wear,  or 
even  touch  any  foreign  production  ;  metals,  arms,  and 
works  in  wood,  excepted.  Their  domain  consists  of  all  the 
land  not  occupied,  and  of  some  villages.  The  throne  is 
every  where  hereditary,  except  in  Loango,  where  all  the 
princes  of  the  different  dependent  states  may  aspire  to  the 
supreme  power,  depending  on  the  choice  of  an  electoral 
body,  composed  of  the  seven  principal  officers  of  the  crown, 
withtwo  associated  lords  ;  which,  in  the  interim,  forms  a 
provisional  government.  By  this  very  ancient  arrange- 
ment, the  complicated  nature  of  which  indicates  some 
legislator,  or  conqueror,  more  sagacious  than  the  ordina- 

»  Jieckmann,  Bouianger,  Pauw.    See  our  Annates  des  Voyages,  II. 
p.  300.  J  =  ' 

b  Lopoz,  p.  14.    Battel,  p.  980. 
•  Tuckey,  19G. 

a  Ibid.  350. 

e  Do  Grandpr6,  I.  190,  &c. 
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ry  inhabitants,  as  its  author,  the  feudatories  have  a  lively 
interest  in  the  support  of  a  throne  to  which  they  may  aspire; 
and  these  ties  will  not  be  easily  dissolved.  To  be  pnnce- 
born,  one  must  be  the  issue  of  a  princess  ;  it  is  the  mother, 
and  not  the  father,  by  whom  he  is  ennobled  :  the  latter  can- 
not be  certainly  known.  The  princesses  also  have  a  right 
to  choose  their  husbands,  and  to  repudiate  them  at  pleasure, 
by  inviting  another  to  the  honour  of  their  bed.  The 
princes  do  the  same,  but  their  children,  who  are  not  the 
offspring  of  princesses,  have  no  rank,  and  may  be  sold  by 
such  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  as  enjoy  this  advantage. 
The  husband  of  a  princess  has  the  rank  of  prince  during 
the  period  of  his  living  with  her,  and  retains  his  rank  for 
ever  if  she  dies  during  this  interval.  If  a  prince  is  mar- 
ried to  a  princess,  they  lose  the  power  of  being  divorced. 
Princes  in  general  enjoy  great  privileges  :  they  cannot, 
however,  hold  any  office  under  the  government. 

At  Loango,  the  principal  officers  of  government,  next 
to  the  king,  are  the  Great  Captain,1  first  minister  and 
chief  justice  ;  the  Mafook,  minister  of  commerce  ;  the 
JXlaquimbe,  inspector-general  of  the  coast,  or  port-captain  ; 
the  jMonibanze,  minister  of  finance  ;  the  JVIonibele,  messen- 
ger of  state  ;  the  Soldier  King,  generalissimo  of  the  army, 
and  grand  executioner.  In  the  other  states,  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  crown  is  the  second  personage  ;  he  is  cal- 
led Mambook.  His  situation  is  in  many  respects  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  king  himself.  After  him  comes 
the  Micage,  prime  minister,  whose  authority  is  restricted 
by  that  of  the  JWambook,  and  the  princes-born  ;  the  J\fa- 
fook,  the  JUaquimbe,  the  JMonibanze,  the  Jlfonibcle,  the 
Great  Captain,  who  here  enjoys  the  same  authority  as  the 
Soldier  King  of  Loango  ;  then  the  governors,  and  the  lords 
paramount.5 

The  ranks  of  society,  without  regard  to  office,  are  thus 
arranged:  the  king  and  his  family,  the  princes-born,  the 
husbands  of  princesses,  the  lords  paramount,  brokers,  slave 
merchants,  and  vassals.  These  last  constitute  the  mass  of 
the  people.  They  are  obliged  to  serve,  follow,  and  defend 
their  master,  who,  on  his  part,  lodges,  clothes,  and  protects 
them.  The  merchants  compose  that  immense  body,  who 
traverse  the  whole  of  Africa  in  search  of  captives,  whom 
they  transfer  to  Europeans  through  the  medium  of  brokers. 
These,  although  belonging  to  all  the  classes,  are  in  high 
repute,  on  account  of  the  distinction  with  which  men  so 
useful  are  treated  by  Europeans.  The  lords  paramount 
are  land  proprietors,  not  attached  to  the  soil,  although  serfs 
of  the  king  and  the  princes-born. h 

The  king  is  supreme  judge  ;  but  as  the  lords  make  every 
endeavour  to  obtain  justice  for  their  vassals,  their  complaints 
seldom  reach  the  throne.  The  lords  of  the  complainants 
and  defendants  are  the  first  judges.  According  to  circum- 
stances, the  decision  of  the  JWafook,  or  JUaquimbe,  or  a  Go- 
vernor, or  even  of  the  whole  body  of  magistrates,  is  neces- 
sary. The  court  is  public.  The  spectators,  without  arms, 
if  the  suit  is  not  criminal,  range  themselves  in  a  circle 
round  a  carpet,  upon  which  are  placed,  at  the  expense  of 
the  parties,  bottles  of  brandy  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  assistants  ;  for,  no  brandy,  no  trial.1  Every  person  has 
a  right  to  harangue,  and  each  pleading  is  accompanied 

f  In  Portuguese,  capitano-mdr, .whence,  by  a  gallicism,  French  travel- 
lers have  made  him  "in  capitaine  mart ! ! !" 
is  De  Grandpr6,  I.  182. 

h  Ibid.  I.  104,  &o.    Also,  Tuckey,  300.  who  names  them  "  f'ooiuoot 
in  fact,  the  yeomen  of  the  country." 
'  De  Grandpre,  I.  124,  &c. 
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with  libations  mingled  with  songs.  As  soon  as  the  sen- 
tence is  pronounced,  the  bottles  are  emptied. 

Traditions  and  usages  are  substituted  for  written  laws. 
The  only  capital  crimes  are  stated  by  Tuckey  to  be  those 
of  murder  and  adultery.  Considering  the  alacrity  with 
which,  from  the  prince  to  the  Foomoo,  or  private  gentle- 
man, they  all  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  to  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  resentment  expressed  by  the  latter,  on 
the  occasional  refusal  of  their  favours,  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  adultery  might  with  some  reason  be  disputed  ;  but 
the  English,  in  the  Congo  expedition,  were  in  one  instance 
witnesses  to  its  actual  execution.1  The  criminal  was,  how- 
ever, first  offered  for  sale,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
great  demand  opened  by  the  slave  trade,  has  commuted 
many  capital  punishments  of  former  times  into  the  more 
profitable  infliction  of  foreign  slavery.  The  son  of  a 
chenoo,  or  chief,  however,  cannot  compromise  his  honour ; 
he  is  held  bound  to  kill  the  aggressor ;  and,  should  he  es- 
cape, may  take  the  life  of  the  first  relation  of  the  adulterer 
he  meets.  The  reaction  produced  from  this  unjust  re- 
venge upon  relations,  which  extends  even  to  poisoning  and 
theft,  is  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  the  constant  animosi- 
ties subsisting  between  neighbouring  villages.  Poisoning 
(the  only  kind  of  private  murder  among  them)  is  so  fre- 
quent, that  the  master  of  a  slave  always  makes  him  taste 
his  cooked  victuals  before  he  ventures  to  eat  of  them  him- 
self; it  is  well  known  that  the  husbands  of  princesses, 
who,  though  chosen  against  their  wills,  are  by  law  subject 
to  divorce  or  slavery,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  latter,  fre- 
quently rid  themselves  by  this  means  of  their  wives  and 
their  fears  at  the  same  instant.  In  general,  if  the  offend- 
er has  committed  a  theft,  he  must  refund  ;  if  the  debt 
amounts  to  the  value  of  a  slave,  he  becomes  one  himself, 
in  default  of  payment ;  if  he  has  committed  adultery,  he 
must  pay  to  the  outraged  husband  the  value  of  a  slave  ; 
if  lie  has  shed  blood,  he  must  either  give  a  slave,  or  the 
value  of  one,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  sold  himself; 

he  has  fraudulently  sold  a  black,  to  whose  person  he 
nad  no  claim,  or  committed  a  homicide,  he  is  immediately 
rent  in  pieces  by  the  people,  and  his  body  left  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  of  prey.  Thanks,  to  the  universal  slave- 
ry', here  every  man  has  equal  rights.  The  princes-born 
alone  cannot  be  sold  ;  the  lords  paramount,  when  con- 
demned, are  allowed  to  deliver  up  one  of  their  vassals  in 
their  stead. 

When  the  criminality  of  the  accused  is  not  sufficiently 
m  mifest,  he  is  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  poison  and  of  fire, 
which  is  directed  by  the  priests.    It  is  probable  that  these 

ugglers  have  some  means  of  rendering  the  potion  pre- 
.  srrted  to  the  accused  either  mortal  or  harmless,  according 
heir  pleasure,  and  of  managing  the  heated  iron  in  such  a 

lanner  that  it  may  touch  and  not  burn  the  skin  of  their 

iends.b  One  of  the  most  singular  proofs  consists  in  oblig- 
ing  the  two  parties-to  drink  the  infusion  of  a  root  called 

nbondo,  which  has  a  twofold  operation  ;  since  this  po- 
tion  either  acts  by  evacuation  and  secretion  of  urine,  or 
exerts  its  influence  upon  the  brain  as  a  narcotic.  The  peo- 
p'e  wait  to  see  which  of  these  effects  will  be  produced  ; 
thr  individual  who  speedily  evacuates  the  potion  is  pro- 
claimed victor  ;  and  his  unfortunate  antagonist,  who,  after 
'  Tuckey, 372. 

>■  Zacchelli,  p.  215.  01dendorp,29G. 

r  Battel,  983.    See  hereafter,  in  the  article,  Madagascar,  a  descrip- 
on  of  the  ordeal  of  the  Tanguin,  p.  4  2. 
1  For  example,  in  the  dialect  of  Loango,  we  have  Salila,  to  facilitate 
n  work ;  Salisia,  to  work  with  some  one ;  Salisila,  to  work  for  the  pro- 


some  time,  not  being  able  to  return  it,  is  seized  with  vertigo, 
is  considered  guilty.  "  He  does  not  evacuate  !"  cries  the 
mob,  and  immediately  they  assail  him  with  blows  until  he 
dies.0 

It  often  appears  singular  to  find  among  illiterate  nations, 
idioms,  in  which  syntax  and  grammatical  forms,  ingenious- 
ly and  artfully  combined,  indicate  a  meditative  mind,  at 
variance  with  the  habitual  state  of  these  people.  Are 
these  the  remains  of  an  extinct  civilization,  of  which  every 
other  trace  has  disappeared  1  Are  they  the  efforts  of  some 
legislators  superior  to  the  rest  of  their  nation  1  Are  they 
the  remains  of  ancient  sacred  languages,  used  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large  after  the  destruction  of  the  tribes  of  priests, 
between  whom  they  formed  the  bond  of  communication  ] 
In  whatever  manner  it  may  have  arisen,  the  language  of 
Congo,  of  which  those  of  Loango  and  Angola  appear  to  be 
dialects,  is  distinguished  by  very  copious  and  complicated 
forms.  The  different  articles  added  to  the  termination  of 
the  substantive  whose  meaning  they  determine,  the  regular 
formation  of  derivatives,  the  numerous  modifications  of  the 
pronouns,  the  great  variety  of  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs, 
by  which  every  thing  relating  to  person  and  locality  is 
expressed,  the  astonishing  number  of  derivative  verbs,d 
the  abundance  of  sonorous  vowels,  the  absence  of  hard 
sounding  consonants,  and  the  softness  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion, conspire  to  make  this  language  of  an  illiterate  people 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. e  Apparently  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  and  without  seeming  to  know  that  the 
structure  of  his  own  tongue  was  most  perfect  when  the 
nation  was  still  involved  in  barbarism,  the  peculiar  ele- 
gance and  flexibility  of  the  Congo  language  has  been 
called  in  question  by  the  editor  of  Tuckey's  narrative. 
The  affair,  however,  lies  between  him  and  the  Congo 
grammarians  we  have  quoted  ;  our  readers  will  be  much 
more  interested  to  know,  that  from  a  comparison  of  the 
works  of  the  latter,  with  a  pretty  extensive  vocabularly 
collected  by  Captain  Tuckey,  it  appears, — 1.  That  the 
languages  of  Angola,  Congo,  and  Loango,  are  radically 
the  same  : — 2.  That  they  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of* 
the  JMandongo- and  Cambo  nations  : — 3.  That  all  these  are 
allied  to  the  language  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique, and  to  the  dialect  of  the  Caffres  and  Vetjaanas/  It 
follows  irresistibly  from  these  conclusions,  that  southern 
Africa  has  been  originally  peopled  from  one  tribe  ;  or,  at 
least,  that  a  constant  and  more  or  less  intimate  connexion 
subsists  between  its  most  distant  nations. g 

The  weapons  of  the  Congos  consist  of  an  absurd  mixture 
of  bows,  sabres  made  of  hard  wood,  and  some  bad  mus- 
ketoons.  They  understand  the  mode  of  poisoning  their 
arrows  ;  their  battle-axes  have  the  form  of  a  scythe,  and 
must  be  formidable  when  wielded  by  a  powerful  arm.  Some 
cover  themselves  with  a  shield,  others  with  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals ;  there  are  some  also  who  endeavour  to  give  them- 
selves a  terrific  appearance  by  painting  their  bodies  with 
the  figures  of  serpents  and  other  formidable  animals.h  The 
people  of  Loango,  when  marching  to  battle,  paint  the  whole 
of  their  body  with  a  red  colour. 

The  indigenous  superstitions  of  the  Congos  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  all  enumerated.  They  helieve  in  the  existence 
of  some  divinities  called  Zambi.    The  good  principle  is 

fit  of  some  one  ;  Salisionia,  to  work  for  one  other;  Salangana,  to  be  a 
skilful  workman,  &c.  <Jfcc. 

e  Hyacinthi  Bruscietti  a  Vetralla  regulse  pro  Congensium  idiomatia 
captu,  &c;  Rome,  1659.  Gentilis  Angola;  instructus  a  P.  Coacto  ' 
Rome,  1661.    Mithridates,  by  Adehing  and  Vater,  t.  III.  p.  207—224. 

f  Betjuanas.      s  Marsden,  in  Tuckey,  388, 389.      h  Cavazzi,II.7. 
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named  Zamba  M'Poonga,  and  the  evil  principle  which  is 
opposed  to  him,  Caddee  M'Peemba ;  they  are  said  to  have 
some  obscure  notion  of  a  f  uture  state  wherein  they  shall  all 
be  happy.  The  images  of  these  divinities  they  denominate 
mokisso,  and  keep  them  in  their  temples/1  The  common 
objects,  however,  of  their  devotion,  are  different  kinds  of 
fetiches,  or  substances  supposed  to  possess  a  divine  power. 
This  is  sometimes  a  bird's  feather,  a  shark's  tooth  ;  occa- 
sionally a  tree,  a  serpent,  or  a  toad  ;  the  horn,  the  hoof, 
the  hair,  the  teeth  of  all  manner  of  quadrupeds  ;  the  beaks, 
claws,  skulls,  and  bones  of  birds ;  heads  and  skins  of 
snakes,  shells,  and  fins  of  fishes  ;  pieces  of  old  iron,  cop- 
per, wood,  seeds  of  plants,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  all 
or  most  of  them  strung  together.  The  vilest  things  in  na- 
ture serve  for  a  negro's  fetiche  ;  like  the  witches'  caldron 
in  European  superstition,  they  are  a  compound  of  every 
abomination.  In  the  choice  of  these  they  consult  certain 
persons  called  fetiche-men,  who  form  a  kind  of  priesthood. 
The  fetiche,  however,  is  not  merely  an  amulet ;  prayers, 
abstinence,  and  penances,  are  enjoined  to  its  worshippers. 
The  fetiche-man,  it  seems,  can  give  another  more  propi- 
tious fetiche  in  exchange  of  that  which  is  too  insensible  to 
the  interests  of  its  worshippers  ;  and  he  has  the  lucrative 
power  of  rendering  sacred,  or  felkhing,  as  it  is  named  in 
Africa,  any  part  of  any  man's  property  he  pleases.  This 
power  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  taboo  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  not  unlike  the  once  terrible  interdict  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  In  a  word,  the  fetiche  is  an  amulet,  a 
deity,  and  a  guardian  genius  ;  and  the  rudest  sculptures  or 
carving  which  refer  to  it  are  held  sacred.  Hence  the  fa- 
mous fetiche-rock,  a  huge  mass  of  stone  on  the  banks  of 
the  Congo,  covered  with  miserable  attempts  at  sculpture, 
is  held  in  great  veneration. b  Fetichism  is  doubtless  one 
great  cause  of  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  Afri- 
cans. The  Capuchin  missionaries  saw  them  worship  a 
goat,  which  their  pious  zeal  caused  to  be  killed  ;  but  the 
negroes,  although  converted,  were,  nevertheless,  alarmed 
on  seeing  the  Capuchins  roast  and  eat  a  divinity.0  The 
priests  are  called  gangas  ;  their  chief,  called  Chitome,  is 
supposed  to  possess  a  divine  authority  ;  he  receives  as  a 
sacrifice  the  first-fruits,  and  a  sacred  lire  is  constantly  kept 
in  his  inviolable  abode.  In  the  event  of  his  becoming  ill, 
his  successor  is  appointed,  who  immediately  kills  him  with 
a  club,  to  prevent  his  dying  a  natui'al  death  ;  which  would 
afford  a  bad  omen.  Many  other  subaltern  pontiffs  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  negroes  ;  one  heals  all  diseases  ; 
another  commands  both  wind  and  rain  ;  others  understand 
bewitching  the  waters,  or  preserving  the  harvest.  Drought 
is  the  inherent  vice  of  the  climate  of  Africa,  and  the  fre- 
quent destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  which 
occurs-  from  this  cause,  might  have  given  origin  to  the 
function  of  "  Rainmaker,"  among  a  less  superstitious  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Campbell,  an  intelligent  missionary,  met  with 
several  men  of  this  profession  in  the  Betjuana  country,  where 
they  are  in  high  esteem,  that  district  being  very  subject 
to  drought.  They  are  generally  the  best  Informed  men  of 
the  community,  and  this  explains  why  their  lucrative  office 
is  frequently  forced  upon  them,  though  protesting  all  the 
while  that  they  are  incapable  of  producing  rain.  Others 
seem  seriously  to  believe  they  possess  this  power.  To 
procure  rain,  an  ox  is  killed  ;  the  fat  of  it  is  chopped  and 

»  Oldnndorp,  330. 

b  Tuckey. 

■  Zucchclli,  223. 


mixed  with  different  kinds  of  wood  and  leaves  of  trees  : 
the  whole  are  then  bumed.  The  secret  of  the  business 
is  to  gain  time  by  various  artifices,  until  tin-  rainmaker  sees 
clouds  arising  in  that  direction  from  which  rain  generally 
comes.  His  reward  is  very  considerable.  The  .V't/uits 
are  members  of  a  sacred  fraternity,  who  celebrate  dread- 
ful mysterious  rites,  accompanied  with  lascivious  dano  B, 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  forests.  One  order  of  magicians, 
called  Atombala,  pretend  to  the  power  of  raising  the  dead  ; 
their  jugglers  practising  upon  a  dead  body  in  tin-  presence 
of  the  missionaries,  so  far  imposed  upom  them  that  they 
imagined  they  saw  the  dead  move,  and  believed  they 
heard  some  inarticulate  sounds  proceed  from  his  mouih, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  power  of  infernal  spirit-  '  '  ■  \ 
not  this  have  been  a  galvanic  operation  1 

The  Christian  missionaries  struggle  with  very  little  suc- 
cess against  these  monstrous  superstitions.    Ther<  was  ;» 
time,  when  the  apostles  of  the  faith  boasted  of  i 
among  their  flock  all  the  princes  of  Lower  (ini:  i 
cularly  those  of  Congo,  and  of  having  likewise  af  d 
round  the  sign  of  the  cross  all  their  subjects, 
groes,  in  fact  naturally  fond  of  imitation,  easily       '  o 
to  the  example  of  their  chiefs.    They  embrace  i- 
gion  which  they  are  commanded  to  follow  ;  bin  n 
it  as  readily  whenever  the  prince,  equally  inc  >nt  in 
people,  returns  to  his  former  mode  of  worship. ''  Sogno 
attracted  the  favour  of  the  apostolic  missionaries^  and 
seemed  perfectly  to  justify  the  confidence  entei  t; 
its  inhabitants.    According  to  some  account! 
embraced  Christianity,  and  their  example  was  li  edby 
the  whole  of  Congo.6    Faithful  to  the  new  r<  lis     .  rhey 
still  continued  to  abhor  idolatry  in  177G.    Tb.         , -mil- 
ted the  Christian  precepts  and  mysteries  fi  r  to 
son,  and  assembled  regularly  on  Sundaj  tns, 
although  for  want  of  priests  their  child  re                :  be 
baptized,  nor  could  they  themselves  cek  1  sa- 
craments. 

In  1816,  Tuckey  found  the  Christian  reliii  i"ii  nearly  ex- 
tinct on  the  banks  of  the  Congo.  At  Noki,  the  crucifixes 
left  by  the  missionaries  were  strangely  mixed  with  native 
fetiches,  and  no  trace  of  the  Portuguese  mis-  ared 
on  its  northern  bank.  Even  at  Shark  Point,  in  the  centre- 
of  Sogno,  the  number  of  idolaters  seemed  to  ate. 
The  few  who  professed  Christianity  came  on  ailed 
with  crucifixes,  and  satchels  containing  the  i  saints. 
One  Sogno  was  a  priest,  having  a  diploma  the.ca]  u- 
chins  of  Loanda.    He  and  another  man  ha  ed  to 

write  their  own  names,  and  that  of  Saint  Anthony,  and 
could  also  read  the  litany  in  Latin.  He  had  oi  i  and 
five  concubines, — a  proof  that  the  Portugu  -  larieg 
have  found  it  necessary  to  relax  on  a  point  which  was  one 
great  cause  of  their  former  failures.  Thisl  ,q>os- 
tle  contended,  that  Saint  Peter,  in  confining  him  to  one 
wife,  did  not  prohibit  him  from  as  mam  com  as  he 

pleased/  In  1813,  the  Sognos  killed  several  of  the 
missionaries,  and  cutoff  a  Portuguese  trading  pinnace, — a 
fact  which  sufficiently  confirms  the  testimony  •  M.  Grand- 
pre,  given  below.5  Perhaps  the  Roma"  I  lie  religion 
is  in  itself  not  avcII  adapted  to  spread  tin  civiliza- 
tion: yet  we  find  that,  where  its  missi<  -  ave  had 
the  education  and  habits  of  gentlemen,  tin  j  haw  seldon> 

d  Labat,  t.  I.  p.  3". 
<  Proyart,  210. 

f  Tuckey,  60.  277.  3C9.  «  '1  cker,llfc 
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wanted  success.  The  jesuits  of  China  and  Paraguay 
may  be  cited  as  examples ;  and  the  failure  in  Congo  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  rude  ignorance  and  bigotry  of 
the  clergy,  chiefly  monks,  who  were  employed  in  the 
mission.  May  they  afford  a  warning  to  other  more  libe- 
ral churches,  engaged  in  the  same  noble,  but  difficult  pur- 
suit ! 

Respecting  the  countries  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Zaire,  the  French  missionaries,  who  proceeded  from  Nantes 
to  preach  Christianity  in  Loango,  finally  made  choice  of 
Cacongo,  in  1768,  for  the  principal  residence  of  their  mi- 
nistry. They  immediately  endeavoured  to  gain  the  chiefs, 
and  were  very  well  received.  Strong  in  the  protection  of 
the  king,  who  lodged  them  in  his  palace,  they  established 
a  chapel,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  negroes 
of  Sogno,  whom  trade  had  brought  to  Kingale,  come  to 
assist  at  mass.  Sickness,  however,  obliged  these  priests,  in 
1770,  to  quit  the  country.  Three  years  after,  others  ar- 
rived from  France,  who  fixed  their  abode  in  a  plain  near 
the  village  of  Kilonga.  In  1775,  they  discovered,  in  their 
neighbourhood,  a  Christian  community  from  Sogno,  who 
had  obtained  permission  from  the  king  of  Cacongo  to  set- 
tle in  his  states,  where  they  put  a  desert  country  into  a 
state  of  cultivation.  This  colony  formed  a  small  province, 
containing  about  four  thousand  Christians.  Manguenzo 
was  the  principal  village.  The  French  priests  baptized 
many  children,  and  were  well  paid  in  yacca-root,a  maize, 
peas,  and  goats.  Their  intention  then  was  to  establish  a 
seminary  of  negroes.  Don  Juan,  the  chief  of  the  colony, 
was  about  to  build  two  churches.  They  were  in  want  of 
sacred  vessels,  and  other  objects  of  the  first  necessity. 
To  fill  up  the,  measure  of  their  misfortunes,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  died,  and  others  found  themselves  load- 
ed with  infirmities,  about  the  year  1776,  when  the  last  re- 
ports were  transmitted  to  Europe.  A  modern  traveller, 
however,  contradicts  these  flattering  accounts,  and  posi- 
tively asserts,  that  the  Sognos  have  not  in  any  degree 
seconded  the  zeal  shown  for  their  conversion  ;b  according 
to  him,  these  savages,  naturally  treacherous  and  cowardly, 
have  become  notorious  by  the  poisoning  and  assassination 
of  the  missionaries  ;  and  their  universal  character  for  per- 
fidy has  sometimes  caused  them  to  be.  loaded  with  irons 
when  sold  to  Europeans.  A  French  priest,  says  M.  de 
Grandpre,  in  another  place,0  was  zealous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty ;  but  the  picture  of  eternal  life,  however 
brilliant  he  might  paint  it,  did  not  attract  the  Congos. 
The  abodes  of  paradise  appeared  to  them  the  less  de- 
sirable, from  their  being  denied  there  the  use  of  brandy  ; 
they  complained  much  of  this,  and  preferred  a  voyage  to 
France,  where  they  might  enjoy  that  precious  liquor  ;  and 
thus  the  missionary  was  unable  to  make  proselytes.  At 
length,  one  of  them,  overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
priest,  consented  to  compromise,  and  engaged  to  go  to  pa- 
radise ;  inquiring  at  the  same  time,  how  much  merchan- 
dize he  should  gain  by  it.  "  None,  whatever,"  answered 
the  priest.  "  Let  us  understand  each  other,"  replied  the 
black  ;  "  I  ask  you  how  much  merchandize  you  will  give 
me  for  performing  the  voyage  which  you  propose."  The 
missionary,  with  mildness,  repeated  his  answer  in  the  ne- 
gative, adding,  at  the  same  time,  every  thing  that  he  could 
to  persuade  him.  The  other  replied  in  his  bad  French  : 
"  Hold  you  there  !   Think  that  I  will  go  all  that  way  for 


nothing  1  Give  me  goods  for  it."  The  missionary  insisted 
at  least  upon  his  being  baptized,  but  he  could  obtain  no 
other  answer  than,  "  Give  goods,  give  brandy."  This, 
continues  M.  de  Grandpre,  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
fruitless  missions.  He  was  witness  to  one  which  arrived 
from  Rochelle,  in  1777 ;  it  was  composed  of  four  Italian 
priests,  full  of  zeal,  who  proceeded  to  the  district  of  the 
Sognos,  well  loaded  with  presents,  and  every  thing  which 
might  insure  success  ;  in  fact,  two  of  them  succeeded  in 
introducing  themselves,  and  wrote  to  the  two  others,  re- 
quiring them  also  to  come  and  join  them.  In  about  ten 
days,  says  our  author,  I  saw  them  return,  full  of  terror, 
even  doubting  their  own  existence  ;  they  were  many  days 
in  recovering  from  their  fright :  and  we  learn  that,  on 
their  arrival,  they  had  lbund  their  two  former  companions 
poisoned,  dead,  and  buried.  They  expected  to  have  met 
with  the  same  fate,  and  one  of  them,  wholly  resigned, 
thought  only  of  administering  to  himself  spiritual  comfort ; 
the  other,  however,  being  younger,  more  spirited,  and  te- 
nacious of  life,  contrived  to  deceive  the  blacks,  by  per- 
suading them  that  he  had  left  behind  him  the  greatest  part 
of  the  presents  intended  for  them,  which  would  not  be  de- 
livered, except  to  the  two  missionaries  in  person.  The 
negroes,  though  determined  upon  poisoning  them  in  their 
turn,  at  the  same  time  were  anxious  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  presents,  and  furnished  them  with  hammocks  to  return 
to  the  coast.  Thus  ended  the  mission.  In  a  climate, 
however,  which  is  naturally  so  hostile  to  European  con- 
stitutions, the  fate  of  these  newly  arrived  missionaries  may 
readily  be  explained,  without  having  recourse  to  poison- 
ing, of  which  the  known  frequency  could  not  but  alarm 
the  terrified  and  ignorant  imaginations  of  the  two  sur- 
vivors. 

In  duly  considering  these  circumstances,  the  blacks  are 
not  probably  so  much  to  blame,  as,  at  first  sight,  might  ap- 
pear ;  the  missionaries  often  brought  upon  themselves  an 
unfortunate  termination  of  their  ministry  ;  had  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  persuasion,  had  they  permitted  the  fa- 
thers of  families  to  finish  their  career  in  their  own  way, 
and  had  applied  themselves  solely  to  the  conversion  of  the 
young,  success  might  in  time  have  rewarded  their  zeal. 
This  was  not  the  case  ;  they  were  able  to  speak  only  a 
very  few  words  of  the  language  of  these  people,  and  could, 
therefore,  neither  explain  nor  reason  with  them  upon  any 
subject ;  they  nevertheless  began  by  imposing  upon  them 
the  most  sensible  privations,  by  wishing  to  subject  them  at 
once  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  most  rigid  worship. 
Polygamy  is  generally  prevalent  in  a  burning  climate,  where 
the  temperament  of  the  inhabitants  renders  physical  en- 
joyments necessary.  Many  missionaries  have  been  known 
to  employ  force  to  deprive  them  of  their  wives ;  and  as 
persons  in  power  generally  afford  examples  for  others,  it 
was  upon  these  that  they  first  attempted  to  exercise  their 
apostolic  authority.  What  attachment  could  they  expect 
from  men  guided  by  simple  nature,  who  considered  them  as 
persons  merely  come  to  torment  them,  to  impose  upon  them 
habits  of  slavery  ;  who  only  addressed  them  in  the  lan- 
guage of  reproach,  and  were  even  willing  to  bring  down 
upon  their  families  trouble  and  confusion,  by  compelling 
them  to  repudiate  their  wives,  and  deprive  their  children 
of  mothers. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 


■  Manioc. 

»-  De  Grandpr6,t.  II.  p.  37. 
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tribes  altogether  savage,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Congo. 

To  the  north-east  of  Loango,  the  earlier  travellers  place 
a  nation  of  dwarfs,  called  Matembas  of  Bake-Bake.  They 
are  said,  by  them,  to  be  of  the  size  of  children  of  twelve  years 
old,  but  very  stout ;  and  to  live  in  the  interior  of  unfre- 
quented forests,  where  they  hunt  elephants,  the  teeth  of 
which  they  pay  as  a  tribute  to  a  prince  called  Many  Kesock, 
who  lives  about  eight  days'  journey  to  the  east  of  Mayom- 
ba.  Their  women  go  into  the  woods  to  kill  the  great  pon- 
go  monkeys  with  poisoned  arrows.*  The  name,  Bake- 
Bake,  is  deserving  of  particular  attention  ;  it  would  seem 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  Vac-vac,  or  Wak-wak,  which 
the  Arabian  writers,  Masudi  and  Edrisi,  give  to  a  country 
which  borders  on  Sofala  and  Zanguebar,  and  which  con- 
sequently must  include  a  part  of  central  and  southern 
Africa. b  In  the  interior,  and  more  towards  the  east,  is 
the  country  of  Anziko,  or  Anzikana,  N'teka,  or  Great  Jlnge- 
ca,c  rich  in  metals  and  sandal-wood,  but  particularly  famed 
for  the  barbarous  state  of  its  inhabitants.  According  to 
accounts  probably  fabulous,  or  at  least  exaggerated,  of  this 
distant  and  little  known  country,  the  Anziquas  or  Anzi- 
quois,d  deliver  their  sick  prisoners  to  butchers,  who  ex- 
pose their  flesh  for  sale  in  the  public  markets.  The  na- 
tives, when  tired  of  their  lives,  or  misled  by  a  false  point  of 
honour,  are  said  sometimes  to  offer  themselves  for  slaugh- 
ter. Even  parents  and  children  devour  each  other.  M.  de 
Grandpre  would  appear  to  doubt  this  report ;  he  even  de- 
nies that  there  are  in  Africa  any  Anthropophagi.  If  the 
travels  of  Mungo  Park,  in  countries  where  Mahometanism 
has  reached,  do  not  altogether  refute  the  imputation  of 
cannibalism,  thrown  out  against  the  Africans,  what  can  be 
said  against  the  testimony  of  Levaillant,  whose  steps  have 
been  directed  towards  nations  altogether  barbarous,  entire 
strangers  to  every  species  of  civilization,  and  among  whom 
he  has  not  foundany  thingtojustifyan  accusation  so  unjust? 
I  can  certify,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  report  of  the  blacks 
of  Congo  eating  human  flesh,  is  false ;  these  people  are 
mild,  timid,  and  indolent ;  they,  in  general,  have  a  horror 
at  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  any  man  among  them  who 
wounds  another  to  this  extent,  is  condemned  either  to  give 
a  slave,  or  its  value  in  merchandize  ;  and  if  the  aggressor 
has  not  the  means,  he  is  himself  sold."8 

*  Battel,  p.  983. 

b  Hartmann,  Africa.    Edrisi,  p.  103 — 107.  . 

"  Battel,  981 ;  Dapper,  553 ;  Proyart,  8. . 

d  Anzikos. 


The  Anziquas  are  excellent  archers,  and  handle  the 
battle-axe  in  a  superior  manner.  They  are  very  nimble, 
courageous,  and  intrepid.  They  are  considered  faithful  in 
their  transactions  with  others.  They  sometimes  carry  for 
sale  to  the  coast  fine  stuffs  made  of  palm  leaves  and  other 
maierials,fabricated  by  them,  also  ivory  and  slaves,  either 
procured  in  their  own  country,  or  in  Nubia.  The  mer- 
chandize which  they  take  in  return  consists  of  cowries  and 
other  shells  with  which  they  ornament  themselves,  salt, 
silk-stuffs,  linen,  glass  ware,  and  other  European  manu- 
factures. Circumcision  is  performed  on  both  sexes,  and 
they  scar  their  faces  as  an  ornament.  The  women  are  co- 
vered from  head  to  foot ;  the  great  wear  either  robes  of 
silk,  or  coats  of  cloth  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  among 
the  common  people,  is  naked,  and  their  hair  braided.  Their 
language  is  harsh  and  difficult,  and  appears  to  be  merely  a 
dialect  of  the  common  idiom  found  throughout  the  whole 
of  lower  Guinea/ 

The  extent  and  situation  of  Anziko  has  been  so  indicated 
as  rather  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  geographe  than  to 
satisfy  it.  Dapper  places  Mansol,  the  capital,  three  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  coast,  and  describes  the  country  as 
bordering  on  Gingiro,  which  is  near  Abyssinia.  Pigafetta 
makes  a  river  called  Umbre,  which  enters  the  Congo,  to 
flow  in  Anziko  ;g  he  places  towards  the  east  or  north-east 
the  kingdom  of  Wangua,  in  which  one  might  be  tempted  to 
discover  Wangara.  The  king  of  Anziko  is  called  the 
Makoko ;  under  his  government  are  thirteen  vassal  kings, 
among  whom  may  be  remarked  the  king  of  Fungeni,  be- 
cause this  name  recals  to  mind  the  Fungi  of  Nubia,  who, 
according  to  their  own  traditions,  originally  came  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa. 

The  missionary  Oklendorp,  from  inquiries  made  of  the 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  learned  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tion called  Mokko,  bordering  on  the  Ibbos,  which  may  be 
identical  with  the  inhabitants  of  Anziko,  subjects  of  the 
Makoko.  This  nation  lived  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the 
Evos,  who  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Evis,  of  whose  ex- 
istence Mr.  Salt  heard  accounts  at  Mosambique,  as  in- 
habiting a  country  nearer  the  Atlantic  than  the  Indian 
Ocean. 


•  De  Grandpre,  1. 1,  p.  211. 
f  Lopez,  p.  14. 

k  According  to  Pigafetta,  the  Umbre  forms  part  of  the  eastern  boun 
dary  of  Anziko. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
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Continuation  of  the  description  of  Africa. — The  Cape,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots. 

The  coast  which  extends  from  Cape  Negro  to  the  mouth 
of  the  united  Orange  and  Fish  rivers,  150  miles  S.  E.  of 
Jlngra  Pequena,  is  little  known,  of  dangerous  access,  and 
scarcely  inhabited.  The  Portuguese  make  Cape  Negro 
in  proceeding  from  Brazil  to  Benguela,  and  upon  its 
point  they  have  erected  a  marble  column  bearing  the  arms 
of  Portugal.  To  the  south  of  the  Cape,  the  river  Bemba- 
Roughe,  half  a  league  wide,  empties  itself  into  the  sea  ; 
both  its  banks  are  inhabited.  Cape  Rui-Pirez  still  bears 
the  surname  das  Neves, or  of  snows  ;  this  ephithet,  however, 
has  originated  from  hillocks  of  white  sand.  Cape  Frio,  or 
cold  cape ;  V  Jlngra  Fria,  or  cold  creek ;  also  la  Pray  a  das 
JY eves,  or  shore  of  snows,  owe  likewise  their  names  to  illu- 
sions or  impressions  of  the  moment.  The  high  mountains 
terminate  at  Cape  Serra.  Many  peaks  of  small  elevation 
line  Walvisch  bay,  or  the  bay  of  Whales,  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Jlngra  do  Ilheo  of  the  Portuguese.  Lit- 
tle more  is  known  of  the  small  gulf  of  St.  Thomas.  The 
whole  of  this  coast  was  visited  in  detail,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,a  by  an  English  expedition,  with  a  view  of  select- 
ing a  place  for  transportation  ;  they  did  not  find  one  spot 
favourable  for  cultivation,  or  which  did  not  appear  too 
wretched  even  for  criminals.  Water  that  can  be  drank  is 
very  scarce  ;  the  rivers  at  their  mouths  have  nothing  but 
brackish  water  ;  and  traces  of  verdure  are  only  to  be  seen 
in  partial  situations. b 

Behind  this  inhospitable  coast  is  marked  the  wandering 
horde  of  Cimbebas,  whose  prince  is  called  JMataman,  and 
that  of  Macasses,  or  rather  JWakosses,  visited  by  a  French 
traveller,  whose  narrative  is  very  scarce.0  The  existence 
even  of  the  Cimbebas  rests  upon  very  doubtful  authority. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  known  by  the  Makosses,  un- 
der the  name  of  Maquemanes.  The  country  of  the  Ma- 
kosses has  an  extent  of  30  leagues  ;  hares  are  here  so  nu- 
merous that  they  may  be  killed  by  a  stick.  Horned  cat- 
tle constitute  the  riches  of  these  wanderers,  who  generally 
change  the  pasturage  every  two  years,  and  who  have  no 
other  clothing  than  the  hide  of  an  ox.d  They  are  circum- 
cised at  the  age  of  eighteen,  do  not  eat  fish,  and  believe  in 
magicians,  in  poisoners,  and  in  an  evil  genius,  who  sends 
them  rain,  thunder,  and  storms.  The  sweet  seeds  of  a 
plant  which  grows  rapidly  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  are  used  by  them  to  make  a  sort  of  cake ;  another 


a  Before  the  first  settlement  in  New  Holland  in  1787 — 8. — P. 

b  Notes  communicated  by  Sir  Home  Popham  to  M.  Correa  de  Serra. 
Notes  by  Wood,  in  Dalzel's  Nautical  Instructions. 

c  Lajardiere,  German  translation  in  Ehrmann,  Bibliotheque  des 
Voyages  et  de  Geographie,  t.  III.    M.  Boucher  de  la  Richardiere  says, 


seed  supplies  them  with  an  inebriating  drink.  The  Ma 
casses  appear  to  enjoy  the  conveniences  of  life  ;  those  who 
have  two  or  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  not  consi 
dered  rich.  Theft  is  punished  by  them  very  severely.  There 
is  great  decency  in  their  external  appearance.  Every 
thing  leads  us  to  conclude  that  this  tribe  is  a  branch  of  the 
Betjuanas,  or  of  the  Koussa  CafFres,  who  inhabit  the  east- 
ern coast.6  Having  passed  the  common  opening  of  the 
Fish  and  Orange  Rivers,  we  enter  the  country  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, comprehended  between  the  Orange  and  Koussie 
River ;  which,  together  with  the  territory  of  the  colony  of 
the  Cape,  forms  only  one  physical  region.  The  territory 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  for  its  limits  to  the  north 
and  north-east,  a  vast  chain  of  mountains,  called  the 
Nieuwveld,  and  Rogge veld,  which  separate  it  from  the 
Betjuanas,  Bushmen,  and  other  independent  tribes  ;  to 
the  east,  the  Great  Fish  River,  the  Rio  d'Infante  of  the 
Portuguese,  which  separates  it  from  Caffraria  ;  to  the  west, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  Koussie  River,  to 
the  promontory  of  the  Cape,  or  more  properly  to  Cape 
L'Aguillas,  about  thirty  miles  farther  south  ;  and  from 
hence  again  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  its  southern  boundary 
is  fixed  by  the  waters  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Such  were 
the  limits  assumed  at  the  cession  of  this  country  to  the  En- 
glish by  the  Dutch  in  1806  ;  but  it  appears  that  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  attacks  of  the  Caffres,  have 
occasioned  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British  settlement 
to  be  advanced  to  the  river  Keiskamma/  about  thirty-two 
miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Great  Fish.  We  design,  how- 
ever, under  the  physical  region  marked  by  the  mouths  of 
the  Orange  and  Great  Fish  Rivers,  to  comprehend  also 
the  description  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  is  known  ;  and 
what  we  are  about  to  deliver  may  probably  apply,  not 
only  to  all  the  countries  south  of  Congo  and  Monomotapa, 
but  also  to  the  whole  plateau  of  Mocaranga  and  the  de- 
serts of  the  Jagas  ;  further  observation  must  decide  this 
question. 

.  The  northern  parts  of  this  region  of  the  Cape  are  wa- 
tered by  two  large  rivers,  the  lesser  Fish,  and  the  Gariep, 
or  Orange.  The  Orange  may  be  said  to  commence  at 
Campbell's  Dorp,  600  miles  directly  east  from  its  mouth  ; 
being  formed  there  by  the  confluence  of  the  Yelloio  River, 
which  arises  among  the  mountains  at  Khing  and  Yattaba, 
two  sources,  at  least  350  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Campbell's 
Dorp,  and  800  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  ; — the 


in  his  Bibliotheque  des  Voyages,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  the 
original — we  have  not  been  more  successful. 

«  Ehrmann,  III.  360. 

•  See  hereafter,  book  LXXI. 

1  Campbell's  Map,  second  journey  into  Africa. 
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Arrowsmith,  or  Malalareen  River,  the  Alexander,  the  Crad- 
doc.  Formerly  the  Krooman  River  fell  into  the  Orange 
360  miles  nearer  its  mouth  ;  but  it  is  now  a  dry  bed.  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  1820,  met  with  natives  who  remembered  its 
flowing  much  farther  into  the  desert.  The  free  Hottentot 
country  between  the  south  bank  of  the  Orange,  and  tbe 
Koussie,  is  called  the  Little  Namaqua  territory,  whilst  the 
region  adjacent  to  its  north  bank,  named  the  Great  Nama- 
qua territory,  gives  origin  to  the  Konup,  or  Fish  River,  by 
many  tributary  streams  which  issue  from  its  Copper  moun- 
tains. The  course  is  nearly  south;  it  has  been  traced  about 
300  miles  north  from  the  point  where  it  falls  into  the  Orange 
to  the  country  of  the  Dammaras.  The  western  Elephant* 
and  Berg  Rivers  flow  from  east  to  west,  but  they  issue 
from  sloping  declivities  (terraces)  near  the  western  coast. 
Some  other  rivers,  which  run  from  north  to  south,  issue 
from  the  sides  of  sloping  declivities  ;b  their  course  is  not 
long  ;  the  Great  Fish  River  ( Groote  Viscll)  terminates  the 
territory  of  the  Cape.  All  these  rivers,  swelled  by  the 
periodical  rains,  carry  along  much  mud  and  sand  ;  forced 
back  by  the  sea,  these  matters  form  bars  at  their  mouth  ; 
or,  in  the  dry  season,  these  rivers,  reduced  to  a  small  body 
of  water,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  or  among  the  rocks.0  Cas- 
cades, but  little  picturesque,  interrupt  the  course  of  these 
rivers,  which  are  only  useful  in  fertilizing,  by  their  inunda- 
tions, a  part  of  their  banks. 

Between  the  sloping  declivities  (terraces)  improperly  de- 
nominated chains  of  mountains,  there  are  extensive  plains 
destitute  of  running  water,  called  Karroos.  These  plains 
are  not  wholly  barren  deserts,  as  represented  by  inaccu- 
rate travellers.  Of  these  Karroos,  the  one  best  known, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hills  of  Camdebo,  has 
been  described  by  two  accurate  observers,  Patterson/  and 
Lichtenstein.6  The  soil  of  the  Karroo  is  a  bed  of  clay 
and  sand,  having  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre  from  particles 
of  iron  :  at  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  is  found  solid  rock, 
of  which  this  bed  appeal's  to  be  a  decomposition.  During 
the  dry  season,  the  rays  of  the  sun  reduce  the  soil  nearly 
to  the  hardness  of  brick;  fig-marygolds,f  and  other  fleshy 
plants,  alone  retain  the  remains  of  verdure  ;  the  roots  of 
the  gorteria,  aster,  and  berckhey a,  as  well  as  the  bulbs  of 
lilies,  defended  by  an  almost  ligneous  covering,  scarcely 
survive  under  this  sun-scorched  crust.  These  roots,  nou- 
rished by  the  rain  in  the  wet  season,  swell  under  the  earth; 
the  young  shoots  develop  themselves,  and  rise  all  at  once, 
covering  the  plain,  a  short  time  only  before  so  dry,  with  a 
bright  verdure  ;  very  soon  the  lilies  and  fig-marygolds  dis- 
play their  briliant  colours,  and  fill  the  air  with  the  most 
exquisite  perfumes.  At  that  time,  the  nimble  antelopes 
and  the  ostrich  descend  from  the  neighbouring  mountains 
in  great  numbers.  The  colonists  lead  down  their  herds 
from  all  points,  which  acquire  new  vigour  in  this  rich  pas- 
turage. The  possession  of  these  natural  meadows  is  not 
disputed  ;  they  are  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  purposes 
ol  every  one.  The  colonists,  indeed,  seek  the  conversa- 
tion of  their  companions,  and  endeavour  to  draw  closer 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  affinity  to  families  from  whom 
they  are  separated  at  other  seasons  by  immense  distances. 

*  There  is  also  an  Elephant  (Olifants)  river  on  the  south  coast,  a 
branch  of  the  Ganritz  river. — P. 

b  "  They  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  last  or  outermost  terraces  of  the 
great  plateau  of  S.  Africa." — P. 

c  Lichtenstein,  Voyage  au  Cap,  I.  passim. 
d  Patterson,  Voyage,lrad.  de  Forster,  40. 

•  Lichtenstein,  Voyage  au  Cap,  I.  193 


The  life  of  the  Karroo,  is  a  representation  of  the  golden 
age  for  the  people  of  the  Cape.  Only  slight  labour  inter- 
rupts its  uniformity,  and  renders  it  more  lucrative  ;  the 
children  and  the  slaves  collect  the  branches  of  two  shrubs, 
called  channa,s  from  which  potash  is  extracted.  The 
adults  are  employed  in  tanning  hides  for  clothing  and 
shoes.  The  beauty,  however,  of  the  Karroo  lasts  only 
one  month,  unless  some  lingering  showers  continue  to 
protract  vegetable  life.  The  sun's  rays,  during  the  month 
of  August,  on  account  of  the  increasing  length  of  the  day, 
have  a  destructive  influence  :  the  plants  become  dried  up, 
the  soil  is  hardened,  and  on  all  sides  the  desert  reappears. 
Men  and  animals  soon  abandon  these  situations,  henceforth 
uninhabitable.  Such  vegetables  as  the  Alriplex  albicans, 
and  the  Poly  galas,  which  resist  their  influence,  become 
covered  with  a  gray  crust ;  a  powder  of  the  same  colour 
is  spread  over  the  fleshy  plants,  which  continue  to  be  nou- 
rished by  the  air.  Every  where  is  seen  a  parched  soil, 
covered  with  a  blackish  dust,  the  only  remains  of  vegeta- 
bles dried  up.  It  is  thus  that  life  and  death  succeed  each 
other  here  in  eternal  rotation. 

The  mountains  of  this  extremity  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, are,  as  has  already  been  observed,  enormous  declivi- 
ties ;h  they  are  the  sections  of  those  terraces  by  which  the 
central  plateau  descends  towards  the  sea.  The  direction 
of  these  mountains  is  generally  from  north-wt.st  to  south- 
east ;  their  termination  is  more  abrupt  towards  the  west 
and  south  than  towards  the  east,  where,  being  continued 
under  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  they  form  dangerous  reefs. 
These  mountains  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  the  Cape 
territory.  They  consist  of  three  successive  ranges,  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  nearly  so  to  the  southern  coast,  which 
trends  to  the  north.  The  first  range,  Lange  Kloof,  or  Long 
Pass,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  to  sixty  miles,  runs  parallel 
to  the  coast,  widening  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  west. 1  The 
second,  named  Zwarte  Berg,  or  Black  Mountain,  is  consi- 
derably higher  and  more  rugged,  consisting  often  of  double 
or  even  triple  ranges.  The  belt  of  land  interposed  between 
this  ridge  and  the  former  is  nearly  equal  to  that  between 
the  former  and  the  sea ;  at  an  average,  from  twenty  to  sixty 
miles.  It  is,  however,  of  considerably  greater  elevation. 
Beyond,  namely  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Zwarte  Berg,  at  an 
interval  of  80  or  100  miles,  soars  the  lofty  Nieuwveld's  Ge- 
bergte,  the  highest  range  of  southern  Africa,  the  summits 
of  which,  as  it  is  said,  are  generally  covered  with  snow. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  intense  light  of  this 
climate,  leflected  from  the  white  clouds  that  often  crown 
these  distant  summits,  may  frequently  become  a  source  of 
error.k  The  greatest  height  of  the  Nieuwveld's  Gebergte 
has  not  been  measured,  but  has  been  supposed  not  less 
than  10,000  feet.  The  belt  or  plain  between  this,  the 
New-land  Mountain,  and  the  Black  Mountain,  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  two  above  described,  and  hence  we 
have  said  that  Southern  Africa  presents  a  succession  of 
terraces,  from  which  its  rivers  descend  to  the  sea.  The 
plain  next  the  latter  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile  soil, 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  well  clothed  with  grass,  anil 
a  beautiful  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Rains  are  fi  equent, 

'  Mesembryanthemum. 

E  Salsola  aphvlla  and  Salicornia  fruticosa. 

»»  "  Falaises,"  blurt's. 

1  Properly,  it  is  the  range  next  the  S.  coast,  at  a  greater  distance  to 
the  west,  and  approaching  it  as  it  runs  east. — P. 
I1     k  Campbell's  Second  Journey. 
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and  from  this  circumstance,  the  irrigation  of  its  rivu- 
lets, abundant  vegetation,  and  proximity  to  the  sea,  it  en- 
joys a  more  mild  and  equable  temperature  than  the  other 
plateaus  of  the  colony.  The  second  pass,  or  terrace,  con- 
tains a  considerable  proportion  of  well  watered  and  fertile 
lands  ;  but  these  are  mixed  with  large  tracts  of  arid  desert, 
called  Karroos.  The  third  belt  is  named  the  Great  Kar- 
roo ;  because,  like  the  smaller,  its  soil  is  of  the  hard  im- 
penetrable texture  we  have  just  described  ;  a  vast  plain, 
300  miles  long,  and  nearly  100  in  breadth,  without  almost 
a  trace  of  vegetation.  Granite,  which,  on  the  western 
coast,  is  only  found  at  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kaiman  river  at  fifty  feet :  flinty  slate,a  which  is  met  with 
only  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  near  the 
Cape,  is  continued  into  the  sea  on  the  shores  of  the  bays 
of  Plettenberg  and  Algoa.b  Sand-stone  forms  chains  of 
great  extent,  among  others  the  Picquet  Mountains,  in  which 
the  most  elevated  beds  having  been  broken  and  cut  assun- 
der  by  some  physical  revolution,  gives  an  appearance  of 
towers  and  embattled  walls.  The  shore  of  Table-Bay, 
from  which  the  Table  Mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  35S2 
feet,  by  a  declivity  so  gentle  that  it  has  been  ascended  on 
horseback  from  the  south,  is  supported  by  a  bed  of  ferru- 
ginous schist,  in  parallel  furrows,  in  a  direction  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  interrupted  by  veins  of  granite  and 
quartz.  Above  the  schist  is  a  bed  of  ochrous  clay,  con- 
taining particles  of  brown  mica  ;  this  proceeds  from  the 
decomposition  of  granite,  which  is  found  imbedded  there 
in  immense  blocks,  even  at  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  then  commence  stratified  rocks, 
composed  of  various  kinds  of  sand-stone,  traversed  by  veins 
of  hematite.  These  beds  of  sand-stone  support  a  mass  of 
quartz  a  thousand  feet  high,  grayish,  shining,  crumbling 
into  powder,  or  degenerating  into  Sand-stone,  according 
to  the  exposure.  The  mountain  has  no  trace  of  shells, 
impressions,  or  petrifactions.0  No  lime-stone  has  hitherto 
been  found.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  pla'ces,d  but  it  has 
not  been  worked.  Since  the  year  1685,  Europeans  have 
.been  acquainted  with  the  rich  ores  of  copper  slightly 
worked  by  the  Dammara  Hottentots,  which  have  given  their 
name  to  the  copper  mountains.11  Springs  of  petroleum 
are  frequent ;  the  richest  lands  are  often  so  much  impreg- 
nated with  nitrous  salts,  and  so  much  covered  by  a  crust 
from  the  efflorescence  of  these  salts,  as  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  cultivation/  Common  salt,  equally  abundant,  is 
more  useful  to  the  inhabitants  ;  they  call  the  basins  where- 
in the  briny  waters  are  collected,  salt  pans,  (sout-pan.) 

In  the  interior  of  the  colony  are  found  various  mineral 
waters,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  those  called  the 
hot  baths ;  these  are  found  near  the  Black  Mountains,6 
thirty  leagues  from  the  city.  A  spacious  building  has 
lately  been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
use  the  baths  ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  set  apart 
for  the  whites  and  the  other  for  the  negroes.1*  Another  is 
lescribed  to  the  north  of  Orange  River.1 


•  "  Schiste  sablonneux,"  schistose  sandstone. 

b  I.ichtenstein,  I.  p.  327.    (In  the  text  there  is  1500,  and  2500  feet ; 
it  this  must  be  a  mistake.    See  hereafter  Barrow.) 
c  Barrow,  v.  I.  chap.  I. 

<>  Thunberg,  t.  I.  p.  129—157;  II.  86.  trad,  allem. ;  Sparmann,  124. 
601,  trad,  allem. 

<=  Patterson,  66.  123.  trad.de  Forster. 
f  Lichtenstein,  I.  108. 
e  Zwartberg. 


The  country  whose  soil  we  have  just  described,  enjoys 
the  mildest  temperature  in  respect  to  the  heat.  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  seldom  rising  above  the  hundredth  degree. 
In  a  meteorological  register1'  kept  at  Cape  Town,  from 
September,  1818,  to  September,  1821,  embracing  a  period 
of  three  years,  the  highest  heat  marked  is  96°,  the  lowest 
45°,  Fahrenheit.  The  mean  annual  temperature  scarcely 
68°.— Of  winter  61°,  of  summer  89°.  Of  the  warmest 
month  79°,  of  the  coldest  57^°,  Fahrenheit.  In  short,  it 
corresponds  as  nearly  to  Funchal,  the  capital  of  Madeira, 
in  climate,  as  it  does  in  latitude  and  longitude,  though  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
the  same  ;  only  the  winters  are  something  colder,  and  the 
summers  warmer,  at  the  Cape  than  in  Madeira.1  Hence 
the  Cape  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  named  the  Ma- 
deira of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  is  a  celebrated  re- 
sort for  the  invalids  of  India,  who  frequently  retire  from 
this  salubrious  climate,  with  full  renovation  of  their  health 
and  vigour.  It  may  be  doubted  if  so  exact  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  isothermal  curve,  and  the  identical  pa- 
rallel of  latitude  in  opposite  hemispheres,  is  to  be  found  any 
where  else  without  the  tropics.  The  barometer  ranges 
from  29.6  to  30.54. — mean  30.18.  Although  the  tempe- 
rature is  so  mild,  the  winds  produce  very  disagreeable  effects. 
The  season  which  is  here  called  summer,  continues  from  the 
month  of  September  until  the  end  of  March ;  the  wind  blows 
from  the  south-east,  and  often  with  great  violence.  Nothing 
can  be  secured  from  the  sands  which  it  drives  before  it ; 
they  penetrate  the  closest  apartments,  and  the  best  closed 
trunks.  At  this  time  it  is  not  prudent  to  go  out  without 
glasses,  lest  the  eyes  should  be  injured.  These  winds 
begin  soon  after  the  Table  Mountain  is  observed  to  be  co- 
vered with  a  mist,  which  is  called  its  mantle  ;  they  gene- 
rally last  four  or  five  successive  days,  and  are  very  distress- 
ing. From  March  to  September,  the  north-west  wind 
prevails ;  it  is  accompanied  by  rains,  which  are  almost  con- 
stant during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  In  different 
parts  of  the  country  the  meteorological  phenomena  are 
much  varied,  according  to  the  direction  and  height  of  the 
mountains  of  the  interior.  The  higher  chains  of  moun- 
tains attract  the  clouds."1  In  the  country  of  Houtiniqua,™ 
on  the  south-east  coast,  during  the  month  of  October 
storms  of  rain  are  frequent,  accompanied  with  dreadful 
peals  of  thunder.0 

The  enthusiasm  of  botanists,  excited  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  new  plants  furnished  by  the  Cape,  has  represented 
the  vegetation  of  this  country  in  brilliant  colours.  The 
philosopher,  it  must  be  admitted,  finds  more  wonders  to 
admire  in  this,  than  in  any  other  country  ;  it  is  from  hence 
that  we  have  received  the  most  magnificent  plants  that 
adorn  our  greenhouses  and  gardens  ;  many  others,  how- 
ever, not  less  beautiful,  continue  strangers  to  European 
culture.  The  class  of  bulbous  plants  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  Cape  flora  ;  since 
no  where  else  are  they  to  be  found  so  numerous,  so  vari- 
ous, and  so  beautiful.    The  botanist  may  here  admire  the 


b  Manuscript  Notice  of  the  Cape,  by  M.  Epidariste  Collin,  of  the  Isle 
of  France. 

1  Campbell's  Map>  second  journey. 

k  Colebrooke's  State  of  the  Cape  in  1822,  p.  370. 

1  Humboldt's  Isothermal  Table. 

">  Masson,  Philos.  Transactions  for  1766,  p.  296. 

n  Autiniquas  Land. 

°  Thunberg.  1. 1. 165.  '  \ 
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numberless  varieties  of  the  Ixia,  their  brilliant  colours,  and 
exquisite  scent ;  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  count  the  superb 
species  of  the  iris,  the  moraea,  the  corn-flag,  (gladiolus,) 
the  amaryllis,  the  hmmanthiis*  and  the  pancratium,  which, 
after  the  autumnal  rains,  embellish  the  fields  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  During  the  other  seasons,  the  Gnapha- 
lium,  and  the  Xeranlhemum,b  display  their  red,  blue,  or  silky 
white  flowers  ;  the  sweet  smelling  Geranium,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  plants  and  heaths,  vary  this  rich  scene.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  are  seen  fleshy  plants,  the  sta- 
pelia,  the  mesembryanthemum,  the  euphorbia,  the  crassula, 
the  cotyledon,  and  the  aloe.  Some  attain  the  height  of  trees, 
which,  together  with  the  weeping  willow,  or  the  different 
species  of  Mimosa,  shade  the  banks  of  the  torrents  produ- 
ced or  enlarged  by  the  rains.  The  silver-leaved  protea 
imparts  to  the  groves  of  the  Cape  a  metallic  splendour, 
while  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  heath,c  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  carpet  of  hair.  The  Cape  olive-tree,  the 
sophora,  and  a  tree  like  the  ash,d  furnish  some  wood  for 
joinery,  but  they  are  in  want  of  building  and  fire  wood. 
"  Nevertheless,"  says  a  Frenchman  who  has  visited  the 
Cape  four  times  successively, "  forests  of  magnificent  oaks 
exist  on  the  east  side  of  False  Bay,  in  that  part  called 
Hottentot- Holland.  The  English  builder-general  at  the 
Cape,  and  my  friend  Camille  Roquefeuil,  from  whom  I 
have  received  this  account,  have  examined  this  wood  with 
minute  attention,  and  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Albanian 
oak,e  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  best  for  building,  on 
account  of  its  quality  and  durability.  If  at  some  future 
period  they  should  cut  down  these  forests,  the  Cape  will 
readily  find  a  market  for  its  woods ;  our  islands  will  no 
doubt  avail  themselves  of  it  for  building  and  repairingships."f 
It  is  towards  the  east  in  particular,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
settlement,  that  forests  are  found.  They  have  not  yet  been 
accurately  examined.  They  furnish  iron  and  hassagay 
wood,  yellow  wood,  some  species  of  zamia  or  sago  palm  ;g 
the  guaiacum  with  scarlet  flowers,1"  and  the  slrelitziaregince, 
of  incomparable  beauty. 

Such  are  the  vegetable  beauties  of  the  Cape.  It  is  true 
that  the  visit  of  every  naturalist  enriches  science  with  some 
new  species  of  shrub  or  plant ;  and  the  researches  of  M. 
Lalande  in  1819,  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government,  are  expected  to  add  an  immense  catalogue  to 
the  individuals  already  known,1  it  must,  however,  be  frank- 
ly acknowledged,  that  the  vegetation  of  this  African  coun- 
try does  not  satisfy  either  the  eye  or  the  feelings  of  an  Eu- 
ropean. Rocks  and  sands  every  where  prevail.  The  fields 
are  separated  by  deserts ;  the  green  turf,  scattered  and  thin, 
no  where  presents  a  close  bed  of  verdure  ;  the  forests,  filled 
with  pointed  trees,  possess  neither  a  delicious  coolness, 
nor  a  solemn  darkness.  Nature  is  here  more  imposing  than 
beautiful :  she  has  more  caprices  than  charms  ;  and  a 
plant,  however  elegant,  when  arranged  neatly  in  the  green 
houses  of  Europe,  cuts  a  very  different  figure  on  a  solitary 
mass  of  sand  and  clay,  the  general  soil  of  the  Karroo. 
Nature  is  said  to  divide  her  favours  ;  and  for  the  elegance 
of  colour  and  structure  which  she  has  lavished  on  the  Flora 
of  the  Cape,  to  have  withheld  that  sweetness  whose  aroma 

•  Hcemanthus  coccineus  et  puniceus,  Thunberg,  I.  255. 
k  Zeranthemuin  fulgidum  et  speciosissimum,  iT. 

c  Erica  tomentosa,  Masson,  p.  29'J. 

*  Ekehergia  capensis,  Thunberg,  t.  II.  53.  95. 
e  "  Cliene  d'Albanie." 

f  Manuscript  Notice  of  M.  Epidariste  Collin,  of  the  Isle  of  France; 
f  Cycaj  capensis,  Thunberg,  Acta  Societ.  Upsal,  II.  p.  283. 
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fills  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Hence  it  is  a  common  raying,' 
"  that  in  South  Africa  flowers  have  no  smell,  birds  no  song, 
rivers  no  fish  ;"  the  latter  part  of  the  remark  is  not  quite 
correct ;  but  it  explains  why  the  Dutch  have  bestowed  the 
appellative  of  Fish,  and  Great  Fish,  on  the  two  rivers  which 
bound  the  territory.  May  not  this  inadequacy  of  the  Cape 
sun  to  sublime  the  volatile  and  aromatic  juices  of  vegeta- 
bles, explain  in  some  measure  the  acknowledged  general 
inferiority  of  Cape  raisins,  wine,  and  brandy  1  The  sin- 
gular gratefulness  of  the  Constantia  wine  is  almost  solely 
referable  to  a  favourable  peculiarity  of  situation.1 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  English  government  at  the 
Cape  have  suffered  the  fine  Botanic  garden,  and  menagerie, 
established  there  by  the  Dutch,  to  fall  into  total  decay. 
By  encouraging  the  indigenous  botany  of  South  Africa, 
inestimable  advantages  might  accrue  to  the  agriculturists  of 
the  Cape,  and  the  useful  knowledge  reflected  from  it  to 
the  mother  country  would  amply  repay  her,  should  this 
rich  colony  be  found  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  the 
establishment. 

Culture  has  introduced  many  European  plants.  The 
vine,  which  was  originally  brought  from  Madeira,  produces 
here  an  excellent"1  wine.  The  plants  of  the  muscadel  vine 
brought  from  the  south  of  France  thrive  well ;  the  Fron- 
tignac  and  Lunelle  wines  procured  from  the  Cape,  are 
nearly  equal  in  flavour  to  those  from  which  they  originate ; 
finally,  the  famous  Constantia,  which  is  produced  from 
plants  originally  brought  from  Shiraz  in  Persia,  possesses 
a  flavour  not  found  in  any  of  our  wines.  The  pontac  of 
Constantia  is  pure  ambrosia  ;  it  is  far  superior  to  French 
pontac,  which  our  connoisseurs  nevertheless  admire."  If 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  better  understood  their  interest, 
and  would  abandon  their  beaten  tracks,  they  would  much 
increase  the  high  character  of  their  wines,  and  this  colony, 
agreeable  to  Banks'  plan,  might  become  the  great  vine- 
yard of  England.  . 

The  Constantia  wine,  already  so  exqujsite,  does  not  seem 
susceptible  of  much  improvement,  but  the  other  varieties, 
sold  in  England  to  the  amount  of  5000  pipes  per  annum, 
under  the  appellations  of  Cape  ivine,  and  Cape  Madeira, 
have  an  earthy  taste,  a  dilute  flavour  of  muscadel,  and  in 
most  instances,  an  undisguised  taste  of  brandy.  The  first 
fault  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  argillaceous  soil  on 
which  the  vine  stocks  grow,  and  with  which  the  grapes 
may  occasionally  come  in  contact.  It  is  never  met  with  in 
wine  produced  from  a  soil  of  decomposed  feldspar,  and 
most  probably  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  clay  in 
the  soil  of  the  vineyard ;  but  the  sole  cause  of  this,  and 
the  other  vices,  being  found  so  generally  in  these  wines,  is 
the  avarice  or  mismanagement  of  the  Cape  merchants, 
who  vainly  endeavour  to  correct  them  by  mingling  up  all 
sorts  togetherwithalarge  addition  of  their  wretched  brandy. 
So  great  has  been  the  depreciation  of  these  wines  from  this 
cause,  combined  with  overproduction,  that  the  6909  pipes 
of  wine,  which  were  the  annual  produce  of  1806  for  ex- 
portation, were  actually  worth  more  than  the  10,000  pipes 
of  1821.  The  whole  colony  is  com puted  to  grow  22,400, 1 00 
bearing  vines,  equivalent  to  21,333  pipes,  and  to  be  easily 

h  "Gayaca  fleurs  d'ecarlaie,"  Guaiacum  . If  rum — Linn.     Scholia  spe- 
ciosa — Jacquin. — P. 
'  Colebrooke,  p.  2. 
k  Ibid.  158. 
i  Ibid.  510. 

ra  "  Capiteui,"  heady.  t 
n  Manuscript  Notes'of  M.  E.  Collin-. 
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capable  of  producing  double  this  quantity  ;  but  as  the 
colony  alone  consumes  above  G500a  pipes  annually,  and 
the  population  has  increased  above  one  half  since  1806, 
namely,  from  75,145,  to  116,  044,  the  present  dismay  of 
wine  merchants  and  planters,  from  the  low  prices,  must 
speedily  be  removed,  by  the  rectifying  influence  of  a  de- 
mand increasing  so  much  faster  than  the  supply.  That 
.over  production  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  depres- 
sion, is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Constantia  wine  ha- 
ving fallen  nearly  in  the  same  ratio,  (from  200  to  150  rix- 
dollars,  the  nineteen  gallon  cask,)  as  the  other  and* faulty 
wines  of  the  Cape.  Of  these  there  are  no  less  than  150 
varieties  known,  though  all  proceeding  from  no  more  than 
eleven  different  species  of  the  vine. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  among  the  numerous  gardens 
surrounding  the  city,  the  fruits  of  Europe  growing  by  the 
side  of  the  fruits  of  Asia ;  the  chestnut,  the  apple,  and 
other  trees  of  the  coldest  countries,  with  the  banana,  the 
iambosade,b  and  many  other  trees  of  the  torrid  zone.  The 
learned  M.  Poivre  mentions  having  seen' at  the  Cape  the 
palm  and  the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo  ;  he  even  speaks  of 
these  trees  having  been  propagated  there  ;  we  are  assured, 
however,  that  none  exist  there  now,  yet  without  being  told 
whether  their  culture  has  been  attempted.  The  fruits  of 
Europe,  such  as  cherries  and  apples,  have  somewhat  dege- 
nerated; but  figs,  apricots,  almonds,  and  oranges,  are  as  de- 
licious as  in  France.  The  fruits  of  India  are  more  rare ;  the 
maraka0  and  the  pine-apple  are  wholly  unknown.  Vegetables 
grow  well  ;  all  those  of  Europe  are  to  be  found,  and  even 
the  artichoke,  although  Levaillant  declares  he  had  never 
seen  it  ;  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  successfully  cultiva- 
ted ;  rice  does  not  grow  there.  Its  cultivation  was  for- 
merly tried  in  the  environs  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Helena ;  but 
the  attempt  was  fruitless  ;  the  yacca  root  is  also  unknown. 
Olive  trees  have  been  transported  to  the  Cape  ;  they  did 
not  immediately  thrive,  and  the  inhabitants  have,  not  made 
any  further  attempts.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  been 
tried ;  the  south-east  winds,  however,  cause  the  sand  to 
penetrate  the  pods,  and  give  it  a  yellow  colour:  Two 
6pecies  of  wild  indigo  are  found  at  the  Cape  ;  they  appear 
never  to  have  attempted  its  preparation  ;  the  cultivation 
of  that  of  Bengal  was  tried,  and  abandoned.  Flax  yields 
two  crops  in  the  year,  and  hemp  is  abundant ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  attempted  to  make  either  linen  or  cordage. 
The  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  attempted  latterly 
(he  culture  of  tea,  and  had  tolerably  succeeded  ;  the  En- 
glish, it  is  said,  have  destroyed  all  the  shrubs,  to  prevent 
their  commerce  with  China  being  injured.  Late  authors 
again  advise  its  cultivation.*1 

Here,  as  in  all  other  situations,  the  wild  beasts  have  re- 
tired before  man  ;  lions  are  seen  only  near  Sunday  River  ; 
the  deserts,  however,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  re- 
sound with  the  howling  of  wolves  and  the  bellowing  of  hy- 
aenas. The  jackal  of  the  Cape6  and  the  tyger-catf  are  also 
common.    A  particular  species  of  badger5  is  observed.h 

»  Colebrnoke,  p.  1 15.  b  Eugenia  Jambos. — P. 

e  "  Marigue." 

d  Charpentier  Cossigny,  p.  64.    CI.  Abel,  p.  223.  Colebrooke's 
State  of  the  Cape,  352,  353. 
«  Canis  mesomelas. 
f  Felis  capensis. 

e  This  animal  is  not  properly  a  badger.  It  belongs  to  a  different 
genus,  and  even  to  a  different  order.  It  is  now  considered  the  same 
animal  as  the  Syrian  Ashkoko,  supposed  by  Bruce  to  be  the  cony  of  the 
Scriptures. — P. 

h  Hyrax  capensis. 

if  Hystrix  ciistata. 


The  mangouste  of  the  Capeik  and  the  jerboa,1  are  scat- 
tered through  all  these  countries.  The  hunters  of  the 
Cape  pursue  the  numerous  species  of  antelopes.  The 
most  beautiful  of  them  all,  the  pygarga,m  is  so  common 
near  Fish  river,  that  herds  of  more  than  two  thousand  may 
sometimes  be  seen  together.  The  blue  antelope"  is  rare  ; 
the  gazelle,  properly  so  called,0  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon :  the  pasan  is  found  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  co- 
lony ;  also  the  gnoo,the  wood  antelope,1' the  condoma,"1  and 
others.  In  the  forests  of  the  interior  are  found  many  spe- 
cies of  baboons.  Among  the  animals  of  this  country  may 
be  observed  the  Orycieropus,  orthe  Myrmecophaga  capensis 
of  Gmelin,  named  by  the  Dutch,  ground  hog  ;'  this  animal 
feeds  entirely  on  ants,  and  is  larger  than  the  ant-eaters  of 
America,  from  which  it  differs  sufficiently  to  constitute  a 
different  genus.  Zebras,  and  quaggas  larger  and  stronger 
than  Zebras,  move  in  separate  troops.;  they  are  two  dis- 
tinct species,  that  never  mix  promiscuously.  They  are 
become  very  rare  in  the  colony.  The  elephants  have  also 
forsaken  the  districts  inhabited  by  Europeans,  except  the 
canton  of  Sitsikamma  :  the  two-horned  rhinoceros  shows 
itself  still  less,  and  the  gentle  giraffe  seeks  the  more  seclu- 
ded deserts. 

The  wild  buffaloes  are  hunted  by  the  Hottentots  and  the 
Caffres,  whose  herds  are  in  a  great  measure  composed  of 
tame  buffaloes,  Barbary  sheep,  and  goats  ;  the  cattle  are 
small  and  bad.  Sparrman  first  recognised  a  particular 
species  in  the  ox  or  buffalo  of  the  Cape,  which  he  called 
bos  cafer ;  it  is  distinguished  by  enormous  horns,  small  head, 
a  natural  ferocity,  and  other  characters  ;  it  is  probably 
widely  dispersed  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  Abyssinia  a 
breed  of  oxen  with  very  large  horns  is  known/  The  sa- 
vage nature  of  the  Caffree  ox  recals  to  mind  the  carnivorous 
bulls,  which  all  the  ancients,  since  the  time  of  Agathar- 
chides,  have  placed  in  Ethiopia  ;  and  their  horns,  often 
singularly  distorted,  remind  us  of  the  oxen  of  the  Garaman- 
tes,  described  by  Herodotus  and  Alexander  of  Myndus,  as 
compelled  to  walk  backwards  while  feeding,  on  account  of 
their  horns  turned  towards  the  earth.  The  wild  boar  of 
this  country  is,like  that  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  south  of 
Africa,  the  Sus  JElhiopicus. 

The  ostrich  is  found  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  and 
sometimes  comes  in  troops  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  corn. 
M.  Barrow  states  his  having  killed  a  very  large  condor. 
The  flamingos  display  their  scarlet  plumage  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  must  further  enumerate  the  loxiae,  which  con- 
struct their  nests  with  wonderful  art,  and  the  Cuculus  in- 
dicator, which  points  out  to  man  the  concealed  asylum  of 
the  laborious  bee.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with 
M.  Le  Vaillant's  account  of  birds,  because  it  is  considered 
merely  as  the  work  of  imagination.  The  poultry,  hogs, 
and  other  European  animals  which  abound  in  this  colony, 
have  been  imported  by  the  Dutch.  The  horses  also,which 
are  at  present  very  common,  have  likewise  been  transport- 
ed by  them  from  Persia.    This  country  partakes,  with  the 

k  The  Hystrix  cristata.  is  the  common  porcupine.  Mangouste  is  a 
name  given  by  the  French  naturalists  to  the  ichneumon,  and  certain 
species  allied  to  it.  Among  these  is  the  mangouste  of  the  Cape,  ( Vi- 
verra  cafer.)  These  species  have  been  recently  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate genus,  (Mungo.) — P. 

1  Dipus  cafer. 

m  White-faced  antelope  or  springer. 

°  Antilope  leucophaea.  Pallas. 

°  A.  Dorcas.    It  is  the  harte-beest  of  the  Dutch. 

p  The  Bosch-bolt,  {A.  sylxalica.) 

<1  A.  strepsiccros. 

r  Ludolf,  Comm.  lib.  I.  c.  10.  lib.  III.  e.  11. 
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rest  of  Africa,  the  inconvenience  of  being  exposed  to  the 
invasion  of  locusts.  The  south-wind  drives  away  these 
destructive  visitants. 

The  Hottentots,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try, appear  to  be  a  race  distinct  both  from  the  negro  and 
the  Caffre.  A  deep  brown,  or  yellow-brown  colour,  co- 
vers their  whole  body,  but  does  not  tinge  their  eyes,  which 
are  of  a  pure  white  ;a.  their  head  is  small ;  the  face  very 
wide  above,  ends  in  a  point ;  their  cheek-bones  are  very 
prominent ;  their  eyes  sunk  ;  the  nose  flat ;  the  lips  thick  ; 
the  teeth  very  white  ;  the  hand  and  foot  small  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  they  are  straight,  well-made,  and 
tall  :  their  hair  black,  and  either  curled  or  woolly  ;  they 
have  scarcely  any  beard.  In  many  tribes,  the  hair  does 
not  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  scalp,  but  rises  in  small 
tufts,  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  resembling  the 
pencils  or  teeth  of  a  hard  shoe-brush,  only  it  is  curled  and 
twisted  into  little  round  lumps.  Suffered  to  grow,  it  hangs 
in  small  tassels,  like  fringe. b  The  women  actually  have 
the  deformity  known  by  the  name  of  the  apron,  already 
described  by  an  early  traveller,  whose  authority  is  very 
unjustly  doubted.0  In  some  of  their  external  characters 
they  resemble  the  Mongolian  race  more  than  any  other 
known  African  nation.  The  Hottentot  language,  unfor- 
tunately little  studied,  has  furnished  us  with  some  very  re- 
markable affinities  to  the  small  number  of  Mongolian  and 
Kalmuck  words  which  we  have  seen.d  This  unexpected 
and  surprising  observation,  might  lead  to  very  singular 
conjectures.  Mr.  Barrow,  as  well  as  M.  de  Grandpre, 
having  observed  in  the  Hottentot  the  Chinese  or  Mongolian 
eyes,  immediately  conceived  they  might  be  a  colony  of 
Chinese.  It  is  necessary,  however,  before  forming  any 
conjecture,  that  the  tribes  of  the  central  plateau  of  Southern 
Africa  should  be  well  known,  as  among  them  may  be  found 
a  raee,  similar  to  that  which  we  are  now  engagedin  de- 
scribing. 

The  Hottentots  are  divided  into  several  tribes.  The 
Dammaras  occupy  the  most  northern  part.  Their  coun- 
try begins  beyond  the  Copper  mountains,  and  reaches  to 
the  21st  degree  of  latitude,  or  as  far  as  the  country  of  the 
Makosses.6  The  Great  Ndmaquas,  united  under  the 
patriarchal  authority  of  the  missionary  Anderson,  have 
ascended  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  in  a  north-eastern 
direction.  The  Little  Namaqtias  are  found  to  the  south 
of  the  same  river,  on  the  banks  of  which,  shaded  by  mi- 
mosas, elephants,  lions  and  giraffes,  are  found  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  The  Kubobiquas  and  Geissiquas,  ap- 
pear to  be  branches  of  the  Namaquas.  The  Koranas, 
or  Kora- II 'ottentots,e  occupy  a  central  country,  of  great 
extent,  and  rich  in  pasturage ;  less  filthy  than  the  other 
tribes,  they  shew  in  their  buildings  and  dress  some  tenden- 
cy to  civilization.  A  vast  desert  or  karroo,  protects  their 
independence  from  Europeans.1'    The  Koranas  have  a 

a  Tlic  iris  is  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour. — P. 

"  Tliis  description  corresponds  to  that  previously  given  in  this  geo- 
graphy, of  the  hair  of  the  Oceanic  negroes. — P. 

c  Kolben,  p.  51.  edit,  of  1745.    Comp.  the  Memoir  of  M.  Pcron. 
4  Heaven  Tnga,  ,in  Hottentot...' Tihgri,  in  Mongol. 

Man  |  j.j^n  |  Kumun,  in  Kalmuck. 

Man,  (male)  Koith  Kouhn,  idem. 

ChH'd  t'Kob  Krclian,  son,  youth. 

Force,  empire...  Kouqueetoa  Ko.uicldn,  idem. 

I«';xtlier  Aliuob  Qbagai,  (according  to  Witsen.) 

Sun  Sorri  Suuri,  star,  in  the  Akouscha  lan- 
guage. 

Head  liiqua  Bel;,  in  threo  Caucasian  idioms. 

c  Ldchteristein,  in  Vater  and  Bertuch's  Ethnographic  Archives,  v.  I. 


great  predilection  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Orange  river, 
and  their  chief  towns  are  to  be  found,  says  Mr.  Campbell, 
along  its  banks.  Towards  the  S.  E.,  on  the  eastern  I'm  - 
of  the  colony,  lived  the  now  extinct  Gtmaquas,  or  Chun- 
naquas,  a  tribe  distinguished  by  handsomer  features,  and  a 
more  enlarged  understanding.  Many  other  tribes,  named 
with  precision  by  the  earlier  observers,'  have  disappeared  in 
proportion  as  the  colony  has  invaded  their  districts.  Tl# 
descendants  of  these  extinct  tribes  live  among  the  Dutch 
in  a  sort  of  slavery,  more  or  less  mild,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  their  masters. 

Covered  by  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  the  antelope,  or  the 
lion,  besmeared  with  grease  of  a  black  or  red  colour,  ami 
armed  with  a  short  club,  the  savage  Hottentot,  simring  and 
dancing,  wanders  about  in  the  midst  of  the  herds  which 
form  his  riches.  Their  primitive  manners  are  somewhat 
changed,  from  their  proximity  to  Europeans.  Thus  we 
may  believe,  with  Kolben,  that  formerly  all  the  Hottentots 
deprived  their  children  of  a  testicle, k  although,  at  present, 
this  custom  appears  to  exist  only  among  the  Koranas  and 
Bushmen.1  If  Kolben  has  exaggerated  in  accusing  them 
of  eating  those  disgusting  insects  with  which  their  hair  is 
filled,  it  nevertheless  appears  that  they  are  fond  of  eating 
a  similar  insect,  which  is  found  among  the  hairs  of  horses 
and  oxen.1"  The  most  whimsical  custom  mentioned  by 
the  first  historian  of  the  Hottentots,  is  the  ceremony  by 
which  a  magician  or  juggler  sanctifies  the  union  of  new 
married  persons,  by  sprinkling  them  with  a  warm  and  im- 
pure water  ;n  its  truth  is  avowed  by  modern  observers  of 
the  greatest  credit ;°  it  is  by  the  same  operation  that  a  youth 
of  eighteen  years  of  age  is  initiated  into  the  society  of  his 
elders.  The  temperament  of  the  Hottentots  estranges 
them  from  polygamy  ;  they  have  a  horror  of  incest  and 
adultery.  The  widow  who  wishes  to  marry  again,  is  oblig- 
ed to  lose  a  joint  of  one  of  her  fingers.p  They  are  said 
not  to  have  any  idea  of  a  divinity ;  they  nevertheless  de- 
liver themselves  up  to  the  operations  of  sorcery,  and  look 
upon  a  species  of  mantis'1  as  a  sacred  animal,  or  even  as  a 
god: 

The  Boschmen,"  or  Bushmen,  who  by  the  Koranas  are 
called  by  the  indigenous  name  of  Saabs,  appear  to  be  a 
branch  very  anciently  separated  from  the  Hottentots. 

The  Saabs  are  incontestibly  found  in  the  last  extreme 
of  degradation  to  which  human  nature  can  be  brought ;  a 
wild,  unsteady,  sinister  aspect  ;  confused,  sluggish,  and  in- 
sidious features,  a  visible  embarrassment  in  their  manner 
of  acting  when  in  the  presence  of  other  men,  announce,  at 
first  sight,  the  depravity  of  their  mind.  Their  excessive 
leanness  renders  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  Hottentot 
race  very  conspicuous  in  their  whole  figure.  The  natural 
yellow  colour  of  their  skin  is  observable  only  under  their 
eyes,  where  their  tears,  excited  by  the  smoke  of  the  fire, 
round  which  they  like  to  squat,  sometimes  wash  off  the 

p.  2d0.  (Spite  of  every  attention,  the  position  of  this  tribe  is  laid  down 
too  narrow  in  our  chart  of  Southern  Africa.) 

'  Patterson,  62.  e  Probably  the  Koraquas  of  Vaillant 

h  Barrow,  Voyage  a  la  Cochinchine,  t.  I.  p.  271.  et  suiv.  trad.  Fran- 
raise. 

i   Kolben, 60.  k  Idem.  147. 

1  Trutter,  chez  Barrow,  Voyage  a  la  Cochinchine,  I.  271 — 2S7. 
trad.  Franc. 

m  Mentzel,  Description  of  the  Cape,  (in  Germ.)  II.  407. 
"  Kolben,  p.  123. 

0  Thunberg,  II.  171  ;  Sparrmann,  310,  and  the  note  of  Forster. 
p  Mentzel,  Description  of  the  Cape,  t.  II.  p.  506. 

1  Mantis  fausta, 

r  "  Boschismens,''  BoscJiiesmen,  Bosjosmans. 
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coating  of  grease  and  ashes  which  covers  the  whole  body.  | 
Nevertheless,  compared  with  the  women,  the  men  may  in 
some  measure  be  considered  handsome  :  flabby  breasts, 
hanging  and  elongated,  a  back  holloWj  incurvated,  and  lean 
like  the  rest  of  the  body,  contrasted  with  the  hips,  which 
are  swelled,  and  so  prominent  that,  as  in  the  African  sheep, 
all  the  fat  of  the  body  appears  there  concentrated,  concur, 
with  the  ugliness  of  their  face,  and  their  general  form,  to 
render  these  women  absolute  objects  of  horror  to  Euro- 
peans.'1 The  amputation  of  the  first  joint  of  the  little  fin- 
ger is  considered  either  as  a  remedyb  or  a  useful  charm 
against  diseases  and  misfortunes.  The  sting  of  the  scor- 
pion, very  dangerous  in  this  country  to  every  other  person, 
has  no  effect  on  these  savages.  Arrayed  generally  with  a 
bow,  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  a  cap  and  a  belt,  leather  san- 
dals, a  sheep  skin,  a  gourd,  or  the  shell  of  an  ostrich's  egg 
to  carry  water,  with  two  or  three  grass  mats,  which,  when 
extended  upon  sticks,  form  their  tents,  and  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  spaniels,  these  unfortunate  beings  lead  a  most 
deplorable  life,  rambling  alone,  or  in  small  parties,  in  the 
burning  deserts  that  bound  the  colony  on  the  north.  They 
there  chiefly  live  on  roots,  berries,  ant-eggs,  larvas,  locusts, 
mice,  toads,  lizards,  and  the  refuse  of  the  chase  left  by  the 
colonists.  Their  arrows  are  always  poisoned.  The  strong- 
est poison  used  by  them  is  taken  from  the  bags  which  con- 
tain it  under  the  lower  jaw  of  the  yellow  serpent.  The 
substance  thus  obtained  soon  hardens  ;  it  is  pounded  with 
the  red  stone  used  to  paint  their  bodies,  and  when  the  juice 
of  the  Illiteris  bulb  has  been  added,  with  the  compound 
they  prepare  their  arrows.0  It  is  not  necessarily,  though 
often,  fatal.*1 

Sometimes  beggars,  at  other  times  thieves  and  brigands, 
always  cowardly  and  cruel,  without  a  fixed  habitation,  with- 
out government,  without  society,  without  any  sort  of  com- 
mon interest,  and  living  only  from  day  to  day,  every  attempt 
to  soften  their  savage  habits  has  hitherto  failed;6  the  hatred 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes  also  was  very  much  excited  against 
them  long  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  These  last, 
far  from  hunting  them  down,  as  some  have  supposed,  wel- 
come, on  the  contrary,  such  of  the  Saabs  as  roam  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  colony,  and  make  them  presents  of 
beasts,  poultry,  tobacco,  brandy,  coral,  and  buttons,  to  in- 
cline them  to  habits  of  peace.  Very  recently,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  districts  united  in  distributing  to 
one  particular  troop  of  Saabs  thirty  oxen  and  1600  sheep, 
that  they  might  have  something  for  their  subsistence  ;  in  a 
short  time  not  a  vestige  of  these  remained,  from  the  con- 
course of  distant  hordes  that  joined  the  party,  and  did  not 
separate  until  the  whole  was  consumed.  It  is  a  most  ci- 
vilized tribes  of  the  Hottentots,  and  particularly  the  CafFres, 
who  wage  a  deadly  war  against  them, — even  the  sight  of 
a  Saab  puts  them  in  a  rage/  A  Caffre,  deputed  by  a  small 
horde  of  his  nation,  being,  in  18.04,  at  the  Cape,  perceived 
in  the  government-house,  among  the  other  domestics,  a 
Saab,  about  eleven  years  of  age  ;  suddenly  he  darted  upon 
him  with  an  intention  to  transfix  him  with  his  hassagay. 
The  Saabs  are  the  only  people  of  Southern  Africa  who 
make  use  of  poisoned  arrows  ;  it  is  with  this  weapon  that 
they  lie  in  wait  for  passengers  in  the  karroos,  by  hiding  them- 


■  Lichtenstein,  I.  p.  182,  &c.  p.  401,  &c. 
b  Campbell's  Second  Journey,  vol.  I.  p.  48. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  30. 
J  Barrow,  I.  248—353. 

«  Barrow,  Voyage  a  la  Cocliinchine,  t.  I.  p.  284 


selves  behind  the  ferruginous  rocks,  from  which  they  are 
with  difficulty  distinguished.  Often,  after  having  received 
the  sort  of  tribute  which  the  colonists  are  forced  to  pay 
them,  they  come  during  the  night  to  their  habitations, 
plunder  them  of  their  cattle,  and  then  fly  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  to  their  inaccessible  mountains.  If  overtaken  in 
their  flight,  they  do  not  abandon  their  booty  without  either 
killing  or  maiming  the  plundered  cattle  ;  they  sometimes 
even  massacre  every  thing  they  find  in  the  fold — horses, 
oxen,  sheep,  dogs,  and  shepherd,  without  deriving  the  least 
advantage  from  it.s  Like  the  hyaena,  the  sight  of  blood, 
and  the  smell  of  dead  bodies,  is  said  to  afford  them  plea 
surable  sensations.  Still  the  poor  Bushman  is  capable  of 
being  reclaimed  from  the  degraded  condition  we  have  at- 
tempted to  delineate,  after  the  testimony  of  travellers.  Far 
in  the  interior,  they  are  found  to  inhabit  small  villages,  and 
to  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  M.  Smit, 
a  boor  at  whose  house  Campbell  halted,  had  fifty  of  them, 
of  all  conditions,  employed  on  his  farm.  "  They  appear- 
ed to  be  all  in  good  spirits,  free  from  care,  and  depending 
entirely  on  Mynheer  for  their  support.  M.  Smit  had 
always  found,  if  he  committed  any  thing  to  their  care,  that 
they  were  faithful  to  their  trust ;  but  whatever  was  locked 
up,  and  not  committed  to  their  charge,  they  would  steal 
if  they  could."  Hence,  though  M.  Smit  did  not  require 
so  many  assistants,  he  judged  it  better  to  retain  them  in 
his  service,  than  to  be  surrounded  with  such  a  number 
of  thieves,  and  to  be  obliged  to  shoot  them  as  others  had 
done.h  When  taken  young,  and  well  treated,  they  become 
excellent  servants,  and  shew  great  activity,  talents,  and 
fidelity.1 

Savage  tribes  are  continually  changing  their  idioms  ; 
every  new  chief  wishes  to  introduce  some  new  forms  of 
speech  :  hence  arises  an  instability  and  multiplicity  of  dia- 
lects, which  perplexes  critical  study.  This  is  a  general 
phenomenon  both  in  Africa  and  America  ;  it  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  different  Hottentot  idioms  ; 
they  are  continually  varying.  The  words  quoted  by  the 
earlier  travellers  no  longer  strike  the  ear  of  the  modern  ob- 
server ;  and  each  tribe,  perhaps  even  each  family7,  intro- 
duces terms  which  end  in  forming  a  jargon  unintelligible  to 
their  neighbours. 

According  to  M.  Lichtenstein,  the  language  of  the  Hot- 
tentots is  in  general  remarkable  for  numerous  rapid  harsh 
shrill  sounds,  emitted  from  the  bottom  of  the  chest  with 
strong  aspirations,  and  modified  in  the  mouth  by  a  singular 
clacking  of  the  tongue.  The  diphthongs  eou,  aao,  and  o«ouk 
predominate,  and  the  phrase  frequently  ends  with  the  final 
ing,  pronounced  in  a  musical  tone  of  voice.  In  this  clack- 
ing of  the  tongue  there  appear  to  be  three  progressive 
sounds,  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  withdrawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  palate,  or 
the  point  of  the  tongue  either  from  the  incisor  teeth  or  the 
upper  grinders.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  organs 
in  this  race  facilitates  much  the  formation  of  these  sounds, 
which  in  others  would  be  very  difficult.  The  bony  part 
of  their  palate  is  in  general  narrower,  shorter,  and  propor- 
tionally less  arched  in  the  back  part  than  that  of  Euro- 
peans and  Asiatics. 


f  Lichtenstein,  p.  457. 
e  Ibid.  p.  59!). 

h  Campbell,  Second  Journey,  I.  28 — 30. 

I   Barrow,  L  190. 

k  French  pronunciation. 
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The  language  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes,  including  that 
of  the  Bushmen,  is  the  same  ;  it  is  a  fact  at  present  estab- 
lished, by  the  singularities  which  they  have  in  common,  and 
by  the  resemblance  of  many  of  the  words.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Bushmen  oilers 
more  striking  differences  than  is  observed  between  the 
different  dialects  of  the  Hottentots,  and  even  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  the  two  races  of  people  from  communi- 
cating with  each  other  except  by  signs.  Besides,  the 
clacking  sound  of  the  Bushman  idiom  is  stronger  and 
more  frequent,  the  nasal  sounds  clearer,  and  the  ends  of  the 
sentences  a  great  deal  more  drawling. 

The  Colony  of  the  Cape,  spread  over  an  extent  of 
1 20,000  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
contained,  by  the  census  in  1821,  a  population  of  1 14,903  ; 
but  as  it  does  not  comprise  sojourners,  not  troops  in  garri- 
son., crews  of  ships,  nor  unsettled  inhabitants,  or  Hotten- 
tots, which  are  estimated  at  5000  more,  the  whole  popula- 
tion may  be  safely  affirmed  to  exceed.  120,000  in  1822. a 
Since  1798,  the  progress  of  the  census  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 


1798. 

180(5. 

1810. 

1814. 

1819. 

1821. 

1821. 

1822. 

Corrected. 

Corrected. 

CI,  947 

75,145 

81,122 

84,009 

99,020 

1 13,903 

110,044 

120,000 

Or,  the  population  of  the  Cape  has  been  increased  by  one 
half  in  sixteen,  and  doubled  in  twenty-four  years.  Of 
these  47,978  are  free  ;  namely  24,977  males,  and  23,001 
females  ;  14,291  male,  and  14,544  female  Hottentots;  918 
male,  and  451  female  prize  slaves,  formerly  released  from 
illegal  slave  traders,  and  now  indentured  as  apprentices  for 
fourteen  years  ;  lastly,  19,1G4  male,  and  13,024  female 
slaves.  According  to  estimates  on  the  spot,  the  Hotten- 
tots double  their  number  in  twenty-five  years,  the  slaves 
in  thirty-three  years ;  and  it  is  observed  that,  owing  to 
emigration,  the  population  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
colony  increases  much  faster  than  the  west,  though  even 
this  nearly  doubles  its  population  in  twenty-four  years. 
There  is  now,  therefore,  an  individual  to  every  square  mile, 
or  forty  persons  to  every  farm,  the  total  amount  of  those  in 
the  colony  being  about  3000,  though  very  unequal  in  point 
of  extent.  The  white  people  are  descendants  of  English, 
Germans,  French,  but  chiefly  of  Dutch.  The  district  of 
Ttdbagh  lies  farthest  towards  the  north,  and  is  least 
known.  The  second,  which  includes  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  the  colony,  derives  its  name  from  the  pretty  village  of 
Stellenbosch.  The  most  southern  part,  washed  by  the  sea, 
is  called  Hottentot  Holland ;  it  is  a  country  as  fine  as  it  is 
fertile  in  corn  and  wine.  The  most  remote  eastern  district 
is  called  Graaf  Reynet.  It  is  here  that  the  inhabitants,  all 
either  shepherds  or  hunters,  live  in  a  state  quite  patriar- 
chal ;  the  men  are  gigantic  ;  the  women  have  a  peculiarly 
fresh  Complexion  and  majestic  figure.  Jllgoa  bay''has  a 
small  fortification.  The  district  of  Zwellendam  ranges  along 
the  southern  coast,  and  includes  the  cantons  of  Sitsikamma 
and  Houtiniqua,  with  the  bays  of  Pleltcnberg  and  MosseV 
Throughout  the  whole  colony  the  farms  are  generally 
detached  and  isolated.  The  farmers,  called  in  Dutch, 
boors,  or  peasants,  carry  the  superfluous  produce  of  their 
harvests  to  Cape  Town,  on  heavy  carriages,  drawn  by  a 
great  number  of  oxen.    Th>?ir  hospitality  to  travellers,  the 


»  Colebrooke,  357. 
b  Zwartkops  Bay. 

c  The  districts  of  Zwellendam  and  Graaf  Reynet  have  been  recently 
subdivided  ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  former  now  forms  the  district  of 


necessary  result  of  want  of  inns,  is  sometimes  interested, 
and  yielded  often  with  a  bad  grace.  Since  the  period  of 
the  residence  of  the  English,  their  manners  have  become 
more  polished.  The  colonists  have  been  too  much  calum 
niated  by  certain  travellers,  who  accuse  them  of  inhumani- 
ty towards  their  slaves  ;  in  fact,  the  account  we  have  just 
given  of  that  part  of  the  population  doubling  itself  in  thirty 
years,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  antiquated  reproach. 
Though  the  Cape  Dutch  are  proverbially  fond  of  gain,  the 
number  of  emancipated  slaves  is  always  considerable  ;  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1820,  it  amounted  to  six  male,  and 
twenty-six  female  slaves ;  probably  more  than  in  all  the 
slave  colonies  of  the  world  besides.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  before  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
waste  of  life  in  this  unfortunate  class  was  much  greater  than 
now.  It  was  rated  by  Barrow  at  3  per  cent,  it  is  now  less 
than  2  in  males,  in  females  scarcely  1  \  ;  while  births  are 
4  per  cent. 

The  people  of  colour  are  estimated  at  a  tenth  part  of  the 
free  population.  The  remaining  black  population  are  Ma- 
lays, negro  slaves,  indented  negroes,  Hottentot  and  Bush- 
men servants,  and  free  Hottentots.  The  negroes  were 
brought  from  Madagascar  and  Mozambique,  and  are 
chiefly  labourers  ;  the  Malays  are  artizans,  their  females 
house  servants  ;  and  are  as  remarkable  at  the  Cape  as  in 
the  east  for  a  sinister  and  dangerous  activity  of  character. 
The  number  of  them  who  have  by  their  economy  purcha- 
sed their  freedom  is  very  considerable.  The  last  and  most 
valuable  class  of  slaves  is  the  Africander — the  African  born 
slave,  the  produce  of  an  European  or  Cape  Dutchman,  and 
of  a  slave  girl.  They  are  not  much  darker  than  Europeans, 
and  are  the  confidential  servants  of  their  masters,  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  reaches  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Table  and  Lion  moun- 
tains, along  the  shores  of  Table  Bay  ;  this  bay  is  deep,  but 
the  sea  is  often  rough,  and  the  anchorage  unsafe.  Vessels 
enter  it  only  from  the  month  of  September  to  the  middle 
of  April ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  put  into  False 
Bay,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  north-west  winds. 
This,  which  is  also  called  Simon's  Bay,  becomes  in  its  turn 
unsafe  during  the  opposite  season,  when  the  winds  blow 
from  the  south-east ;  so  that  the  Cape,  situated  between 
two  bays  and  two  oceans,  has  not  a  real  port.  All  the 
streets  are  built  at  right  angles  ;  and,  in  only  one  of  them, 
a  canal  brings  Holland  to  our  recollection.  The  houses, 
built  either  with  stone  or  brick,  are  adorned  with  statues  ; 
they  are  generally  flat-roofed. d  The  public  buildings  have 
little  beauty  :  the  Calvinistic  church,  in  its  interior,  has 
many  armorial  bearings,  epitaphs,  and  escutcheons,  in  re- 
lief and  in  painting,  of  former  dignitaries  of  the  Dutch 
church  and  state,  but  the  last  member  of  Dutch  titled  no- 
bility is  lately  dead.0  The  Lutheran  chapel  is  also  admi- 
red for  its  elegance  ;  and,  during  the  government  of  Lorrf 
Somerset,  the  English  built  an  elegant  commercial  hall,  of 
ample  dimensions.  Other  public  buildings  are  the  castle, 
the  great  barracks,  the  granary,  the  custom-house,  the 
club-room  or  society  house,  and  the  colonial  office  build- 
ing. The  latter  contains  the  library  lately  erected  by  the 
government,  or  rather  engrafted  upon  the  Dessinian  libra- 


George,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  the  district  of  Uitcn- 
hage. — P. 
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ry,  heretofore  under  the  management  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Calvinist  church.  The  founder  was  a  German  emi- 
grant, a  man  of  some  learning  and  great  benevolence  : 
when  alive,  he  was  secretary  to  the  Orphan  institution, 
and  by  the  manumission  of  all  his  slaves,  embalmed  his 
memory  at  his  death.  The  library  is  now  a  noble  collec- 
tion, contained  in  two  spacious  halls,  besides  other  apart- 
ments, and  apparatus  for  chemical  experiments.  The 
only  thing  wanting  is  readers  ;  reading  is  not  an  African 
passion  ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  some  Frenchmen,  who,  with 
M.  Collin,  wished  to  see  it,  were  obliged  to  give  several 
days  notice  to  the  keeper  of  this  neglected  depot. 

Cape  Town,  founded  in  1652  by  Van  Riebeck,  was 
peopled  by  bad  characters  exiled  from  Holland,  by  soldiers 
who  had  obtained  their  discharges,  and  by  sailors  who, 
having  saved  some  property  at  Batavia,  were  enabled  to 
disengage  themselves  from  the  service.  At  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  many  unfortunate 
Frenchmen,  whom  a  barbarous  mother  rejected  from  her 
bosom,  were  hospitably  received  in  Holland.  Many  of 
these  Frenchmen  established  themselves  at  the  Cape  ;  they 
even  peopled  a  small  canton  called  by  them  the  Coin 
Francois,*  which  is  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants  ; 
they  have  only  preserved  French  names  much  disfigured. 
The  language  is  almost  forgotten,  and  their  customs  are 
those  of  the  Dutch.  Cape  Town  possessed  in  1821,  a 
population  of  9761  free  inhabitants,  9661  Hottentots,  ap- 
prentices, and  slaves,  in  all  19,422  ;  in  1798,  the  census 
only  amounted  to  5500,  in  other  words,  the  population  of 
the  town  increased  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  the  colony. 
The  number  of  houses  is  1 478,  so  there  are  more  than 
thirteen  to  a  family.  Education  is  much  neglected  by  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cape  ;  the  young  speak  French  and  English 
tolerably  well.  There  is  indeed  one  colonial  establish- 
ment for  classical  and  school  education  ;  but  the  master  is 
the  colonial  chaplain,  with  a  salary  of  1600  rix-dollars  per 
annum  besides  his  cure.  In  other  respects  little  informed, 
they  all  excel  in  the  arts  of  exercise  ;  although  good  horse- 
men, and  dextrous  hunters,  three  fourths  of  their  life  are 
passed  in  smoking  ;  they  even  go  to  sleep  with  the  pipe  in 
their  mouths,  and  are  continually  drinking  tea,  cotfee,  and 
gin.  "  The  women,  until'the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five, 
continue  very  handsome  :  their  blue  eyes,  hair  of  a  clear 
chestnut  colour,  a  rosy  complexion,  and  extreme  neatness, 
lead  one  to  overlook  their  manners,  which  are  far  from 
elegant ;  after  this  age  they  generally  lose  the  lightness  of 
their  figure,  become  very  fat,  and  more  worthy  of  their 
husbands,  whose  phlegm,  mean  appearance,  and  awkward 
gait,  little  corresponded  before  with  their  delicacy.  Wo- 
men are  found  at  the  Cape  of  great  simplicity  of  exterior, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  very  amiable  and  well  informed." 
These  are  the  words  of  M.  Collin,  a  Frenchman.  The 
English  author  of  the  «  State  of  the  Cape,"  1822,b  says, 
"  Very  frequent  marriages  take  place  between  English 
gentlemen  and  Cape  ladies  ;  but  the  pleasing  and  enga- 
ging manners  of  the  Cape  Dutch  girls,  and  their  vivacity, 
less  forward  than  that  of  the  French,  but  enough  so  to 
subdue  English  coldness,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  ob- 
trusive presumption  of  the  younger  part  of  the  other  sex, 
and  in  them  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  abundant  materials 
exist,  which,  when  properly  worked,  form  a  totally  different 


man.  Ignorant  of  the  gradations  of  society,  and  with  all  the 
chances  against  him,  from  the  natural  good  feelings  of  the 
mind,  the  individual  generally  turns  out  a  respectable  cha- 
racter as  he  advances  into  life."  Mr.  Barrow,  no  friend 
to  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape,  bears  a  similar  testimony  to  the 
engaging  sweetness  of  these  ladies. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Cape  is  Calvanistic  ;  the 
people  devout  and  attentive  to  its  duties.11  The  young  are 
catechised  weekly,  and  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  their 
teachers.  Besides  a  Calvinistic  church  in  each  of  the 
twelve  districts,  at  2000  rix-dollars,  or  150Z.  per  annum, 
with  house  and  farm  from  the  colonial  government,  two 
missionaries  for  Chinnied  and  Caffraria,  at  75/.  per  annum, 
with  free  farm,  there  are  two  English  chaplains,  receiving 
700Z.  and  3501.  sterling,  and  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  at  131. 
a  year,  from  the  revenue  of  the  colony.  The  English,  who 
receive  between  them  nearly  as  much  salary  as  all  the  rest, 
are  the  only  clergy  complained  of  for  neglect  of  duty.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  now  building  by  subscription. 
There  are  sixteen  missionaries  of  the  London  society,  six 
Wesleyan,  and  three  Moravian  missionaries.  The  latter, 
by  making-  industry  and  religion  twin  sisters,  have  not  only 
made  great  progress  themselves,  but  suggested  improve- 
ments to  those  of  other  sects.6  The  Malays,  amounting 
to  3000,  carry  on  their  devotion  in  rooms,  or  halls,  occa- 
sionally in  the  town  quarries,  under  a  learned  imam,  who 
chants  the  Koran  with  great  taste.  Mahometanism  makes 
amazing  progress  among  the  lower  orders  at  the  Cape. 
Slave  owners  are  impressed  with  an  erroneous  notion  that 
a  slave  once  baptized  becomes  free,  and  are,  therefore,  ad- 
verse to  the  Christian  instruction  or  baptism  of  their  slaves. 
Hence  the  slave  is  forced  to  become  mussulman,  because 
he  cannot  become  a  Christian.  The  above  prejudice,  how- 
ever, is  daily  wearing  away,  and  there  are  now  a  few  free 
schools  at  the  Cape,  where  slaves  are  taught  to  read  and 
write  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell ;  the  total  number  of  scholars 
being  from  three  to  four  hundred.  The  presence  of  the 
English  at  the  Cape  has  produced  a  great  change  in  its 
manners.  Definitively  placed  under  the  English  govern- 
ment, it  must,  by  degrees,  lose  the  character  of  a  Dutch 
colony. 

This  colony  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  Situ- 
ated in  the  route  from  Europe  to  India,  vessels  that  tra- 
verse these  seas  stop  here  for  refreshment,  and  with  a  view 
of  imparting  fresh  vigour  to  their  crews,  weakened  by  a 
long  voyage.  Its  fertile  soil  producing  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  civilized  man,  may,  strictly 
speaking,  completly  supply  herself.  Under  an  enlightened 
government,  population  will  increase,  commerce  will  find 
an  easy  market  for  its  indigenous  products,  the  culture  of 
which  will  be  improved  by  their  interests  being  now  better 
understood.  It  requires  only  an  active  superintendence  to 
unite  the  Cape  with  the  central  parts  of  Africa,  by  well 
directed  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  thus  to  draw  from  it 
unknown  riches.  During  a  period  of  war,  the  Cape  is  the 
centre  of  a  maritime  station,  which  commands  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  central  emporium  to  the 
trade  of  the  eastern  and  western  world  ;  their  relations  to 
it,  expressed  in  tonnage,  are  as  10,326  to  10,673  respec- 
tively. The  Cape  is  rapidly  growing  into  consequence, 
though  its  emigrants  complain.    Still  there  are  circum- 
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stances  which  sccmr  to  set  natural  limits  to  its  prosperity ; 
the  chief  of  which  arc  the  unequal  distribution  of  water  and 
rain,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  soil  to  produce  a  quantity 
of  wheat  sufficient  to  supply  the  increase  of  inhabitants. 
The.  latter,  however,  is  no  weighty  obstacle,  since  the  sup- 
pi)  of  barley  is  abundant.  Maize  also  may  be  well  suited 
to  the  climate. 

Next  to  agriculture  and  wines,  which  are  still  the  staple 
commodity  at  the  Cape,  the  whale  and  seal  fishery  must 
be  ranked.  Immense  numbers  of  the  finest  fish  swarm  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
taken  by  whale  boats,  affording  exports  to  the  amount  of 
24,760  rix-dollars.  Aloes,  hides,  barilla,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  fruits  dried  in  the  sun  for  the  Indian  market,  and 
horses,  are  the  other  products  for  exportation.  The  breed 
of  the  latter  has  become  extremely  valuable  since  the  arr  i- 
val of  the  English,  and  the  consequent  encouragement 
given  to  horse -racing.  About  200  horses,  value  56,980 
rix-dollars,  were  in  1821  exported  to  India.  The  whole 
amount  of  exportations  exceeds  two  millions  of  rix-dollars. 
The  internal  commerce  of  the  Cape  is  chiefly  maintained 
by  hawkers,  by  a  few  shops  in  the  small  towns,  and  most 
of  all  by  the  visits  of  the  boors  to  Cape  Town,  often  after  a 
journey  of  500  miles,  over  deserts  which  detain  them  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  by  the  fairs  which  are  established  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  colony.  In  the  months  from  Septem- 
ber to  February,  when  wine  and  corn  is  brought  in,  a 
line  of  wagons,  each  drawn  by  six,  ten,  or  twelve  oxen, 
will  make  its  appearance  from  the  country  at  day-break, 
extending  some  miles.  After  an  abundant  harvest,  180 
have  been  counted  in  one  morning — the  average  of  the 
month  of  January,  1S22,  was  sixty  daily.  The  boor  tra- 
vels in  a  horse  wagon,  in  which  he  overtakes  one  or  two 
ox  wagons,  sent  forward  on  the  road.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren accompany  him,  and  after  laying  in  a  stock  of  neces- 
saries sufficient  for  himself,  family,  and  slaves,  until  next 
yearly  or  half  yearly  visit,  he  returns  in  a  few  days  to  the 
interior.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  colony  are  supplied 
by  coasting  vessels.  The  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade, 
in  1821,  amounted  to  1962  tons,  in  the  coasting  trade  in 
general  to  4507  tons,  and  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  in 
Table  Bay,  exclusive  of  men  of  war,  56,447  tons.  For 
the  defence  of  this  great  resort  of  shipping,  from  the  S.E. 
monsoons,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  carry  a  mole  on  the  S.E. 
of  the  bay  to  the  extent  of  2000  yards.  Under  commercial 
advantages  of  the  Cape,  ought  to  be  enumerated  the  an- 
nual disbursements  of  the  Indian  invalids  at  the  Cape,  which 
are  ascertained  to  amount  to  700,000  rix-dollars  per  an- 
num. The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor 
of  the  colony,  and  from  him,  or  from  British  acts  of  Par- 
liament, ororders  in  council,  emanate  all  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  state.  There  is  no  legislative  assembly 
here,  as  in  the  West  Indies.  The  law,  however,  is  well 
administered,  with  open  doors,  and  is  founded  on  the 
"statutes  of  India,"  proclaimed  here  by  the  Dutch  of  1715 ; 
where  deficient,  the  civil  and  Dutch  law  are  successively 
resorted  to.  The  court  consists  of  one  Chief  Justice,  and 
eight  ordinary  Justices,  and  these  decide  causes  by  a  majo- 
rity, the  Chief  Justice  having  a  casting  voice.  There  are  no 
juries  here.  An  appeal  can  he  made  from  these  nine  judges 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  an 
assessor,  who  is  a  barrister,  in  criminal  cases,  but  in  civil 
cases  the  secretary  of  the  court.   Unfortunately  the  judges 


arc  not  for  life,  but  removeable  at  pleasure.  It  is  evident, 
that  great  courage  in  the  lawyers,  and  integrity  in  the  go- 
vernor, can  alone  preserve  so  improper  a  collusion  of  in- 
terests in  a  state  of  purity.  Though  the  people  are  ab  - 
dantly  litigious,  crime  is  not  frequent,  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  Cape  population,  being  considered.  In  1821, 
the  number  committed  was  ninety-one,  of  whom  eight  were 
females  ;  and  of  these,  six  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  theft,  and  eight  condemned  to  death.  The  total  i 
ber  of  capital  condemnations  for  1820  and  1821,  ah  of 
which  were  for  murder,  amounted  to  seventeen  ;  namely, 
nine  Hottentots,  one  Bushman,  one  prize  negro,  one  Eu- 
ropean, and  five  slaves.  Three  of  these  were  remitted  ; 
the  European  suffered.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1822, 
there  was  only  one  person  confined  for  debt;  eleven  appears 
to  be  the  maximum.  Justice  is  administered  to  the  seven 
country  districts  by  the  Landdrost,  who  is  a  kind  of  shi  riff 
of  the  district,  assisted  by  six  Ileemradcn,  as  assessors.  The 
heemraden  are  selected  from  the  wealthiest  and  most  re- 
spectable of  the  burghers,  and  seem  to  be  the  only  popular 
part  of  the  political  machine.  In  every  other  respect  the 
government  of  the  colony  is  absolute,  even  to  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  public  journals.  It  is  peculiar  to  the 
law  of  the  Cape,  to  allow  of  matrimonial  separation  on  the 
sole  ground  of  mutual  dislike  ;  and  to  take  on  itself  in  a 
most  beneficial  manner  the  protection  of  orphans.  An 
Orphan  Chamber  is  established,  which  takes  charge  of  the 
estates  of  all  those  who  die  intestate,  or  leave  children 
minors  ;  the  chamber  realises  the  estate  ;  puts  out  the 
amount  to  interest  on  land,  at  the  colonial  rate  of  six  per 
cent.,  payable  every  six  months,  making  an  allowance  to 
heirs  suitable  to  their  condition  and  education  till  they 
come  of  age.  Every  method  is  taken  for  the  discovery  of' 
heirs.  This  excellent  institution  is  the  result  of  a  beautiful 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  Cape  Dutch.  "  No  surer 
proof  of  their  kind  disposition  can  be  offered,  than  the 
frequent  adoption  of  children  of  persons  not  related  to 
them,  whose  parents  may  be  dead  or  may  have  met  with 
misfortune.  They  find  protectors  and  friends,  and  by- 
custom  a  godfather  or  godmother  think  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  provide  for  the  children  of  their  dead  or  unfortu- 
nate friends."*  A  married  couple  saying  in  a  shop  theyr 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  their  new-born  infant,  the  master 
submissively  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  child  ;  and  send- 
ing attendants  with  a  sedan  chair  to  receive  it,  was  mortally 
offended  when  it  returned  empty,  from  the  parents  refus- 
ing to  confirm  the  gift.  There  can  therefore  be  no  diffi- 
culty, except  the  present  enormous  exchange  (of  195.)  in 
the  goods  of  those  dying  intestate  at  the  Cape  being  trans- 
mitted to  their  European  heirs. 

The  above  singular  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  of 
the  Cape,  has  arisen  chiefly  from  an  over  issue  of  that  article, 
without  any  guarantee  for  its  value.  The  rix-dollar  should 
be  worth  nearly  four  shillings,  at  present  it  scarcely  equals 
one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Gold  and  silver  have  conse- 
quently long  disappeared  ;  and  the  only  metallic  currency 
of  the  Cape  consists  of  English  penny  pieces.  The  distress 
and  annoyance  proceeding  from  this  circumstance  is  in- 
calculable, and  can  only  be  remedied,  it  is  stated,  by  an  issue 
of  money  representing  actual  value.  At  present,  three 
millions  of  paper  dollars  circulate  without  this  guarantee, 
although  the  wholejiroduce  does  not  exceed  nine  millions; 
while  it  is  known  that  one-tcnthb  of  the  amount  of  the  an- 
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nual  produce  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  medium  of  its 
circulation  in  any  country.  The  evil  cannot  but  be  aggra- 
vated in  a  country  whose  imports  are  three  times  as  large 
as  the  exports,  the  former  being  six  millions,  the  latter  two 
millions  of  rix-dollars,  in  1821. 

This  cause,  so  common  in  all  new  countries,  and  so  lit- 
tle attended  to  by  their  governments  ;  the  occurrence  of 
three  successive  seasons  of  drought ;  the  arrival  of  shoals 
of  emigrants,  apparently  removed  from  Britain  without  any 
proper  measures  being  previously  taken  for  their  establish- 
ment, or  without  a  single  functionary  in  the  colony  having 


been  consulted,1  have  thrown  a  gloom  for  the  present  over 
the  otherwise  flourishing  colony  of  Southern  Africa.  Yet 
as  vicissitude  is  the  great  law  of  nature  in  her  operations, 
an  early  recurrence  of  droughts,  these  terrible  precursors 
of  famine,  cannot  reasonably  be  dreaded  ;  and  when  we 
compare  the  other  two  evils  with  the  mighty  powers  of 
compensation  possessed  by  the  mother  country,  the  Cape 
may  soon  be  expected  to  raise  its  head,  the  finest,  and  not 
the  least  flourishing  or  important  settlement  of  the  British 
empire. 

•  State  of  the  Cape,  p.  179. 
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Continuation  of  the  Description  of  Africa. — South-East 
Coast,  or  Caffraria,  JMonomotapa,  and  Mozambique. 

The  most  recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  peo- 
ple scattered  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Algoa  Bay  as  far  as  Quiloa,  and  perhaps  farther,  resemble 
each  other  in  certain  physical  characters,  that  distinguish 
them  from  the  negro  race.  The  skull  of  these  people, 
like  that  of  Europeans,  presents  a  raised  arch  ;  the  nose, 
far  from  being  flat,  approaches  the  hooked  form  ;  they 
have,  however,  the  negro's  thick  lips,  and  the  prominent 
cheek-bones  of  the  Hottentot ;  their  frizzled  hair  is  less 
woolly  than  that  of  the  negro  ;  their  beard  stronger  than 
the  Hottentot's  ;  a  brown  or  iron-gray  complexion  also 
appears  to  separate  them  from  the  negro.a  The  idioms 
of  these  people,  although  little  known,  have  points  of  re- 
semblance. The  slaves  of  Mozambique  understand  many 
words  of  the  Bctjouana  language.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
environs  of  Quiloa  designate  the  divinity  by  the  same  name 
as  the  Betjouanas.  In  all  these  dialects,  words  may  be 
discovered  borrowed  from  the  Arabic.  The  custom  of 
circumcision  is  equally  prevalent  among  all  these  nations, 
who  appear  to  have  received  their  civilization  from  Abys- 
sinia and  Arabia. 

By  what  name  is  this  race  to  be  designated  1  Chance 
has  rendered  common  to  a  considerable  number  of  these 
people  an  arbitrary  name.  The  Portuguese  navigators, 
after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  more  advanced  in  civi- 
lization as  they  approached  the  north,  where  the  Arabs 
had  introduced  their  own  manners  and  religious  belief. 
These  Mahometans  designated  under  the  vague  name  of 
Caffrcs  or  heretics,  all  the  natives  of  those  countries  into 
which  the  Mussulman  religion  had  not  been  introduced. 
Under  the  name  of  Cafarah,  or  Caffraria,  the  Arabian  ge- 
ographers comprehended  the  whole  interior  of  Africa. 
Caffraria  might  thus  reach  to  Nigritia,b  border  the  Indian 
ocean  from  Zeila  as  far  as  Brava,c  and  again  extend  to  the 
shores  of  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Sofala.d  In  proportion 
as  the  specific  names  of  kingdoms  and  people  became 
known  to  Europeans,  the  extent  of  Caffraria  diminished 
on  the  maps,  and  had  finally  become  extinct.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  while  extending  by  de- 
grees the  limits  of  their  colony  towards  the  east,  found  it 
necessary  to  make  known  their  neighbours,  then  almost  for- 
gotten, they  adopted  the  Arabic  name,  transmitted  by  the 
Portuguese  writers,  with  a  view  of  applying  it  particularly 

»  Lichtenstein,  Voyage,  t.  I.  p.  40G.  Thunberg,  1. 188.  Barrow,  &c. 
h  Edrisi,  Africa,  edit.  Hartmann,  41. 
«  Idem.  98,  !>!). 

?*rroai  Decadas,  passim.     Thomann,  Voyage  et  Biographie, 
VOL.  II.— N03.  C9  &  70.  ft 


to  the  tribe  with  whom  they  were  in  immediate  contact, 
the  true  name  of  which  is  Koussa. 

We  conceive  that  the  term  Caffre  may  be  provisionally 
employed  for  designating  the  predominant,  and  probably 
the  indigenous  race  of  eastern  Africa,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  apply  it  to  any  tribe  in 
particular. 

The  Caffre  nations  inhabit  a  region  less  known  than  al- 
most any  on  the  globe.  We  there  see,  behind  a  marshy, 
unhealthy,  but  fertile  coast,  chains  of  mountains  arise  that 
have  been  very  imperfectly  examined,  which  appear  to  be 
in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  coast,  that  is,  from  south- 
west to  north-east.  Do  these  interrupted  chains,  travers- 
ed by  several  rivers,  proceed  from  a  plateau,  or  from  a 
central  chain  1  Do  the  rivers  Zamhese,  Cuavo,  and  Quili- 
mancy,  derive  their  sources  from  amongst  rocks,  precipices, 
perhaps  even  from  the  midst  of  snows  and  ice,  or  are  they 
formed  in  vast  sandy  plains,  like  those  of  the  plateau  of 
central  Asia,  or  in  verdant  savannas,  similar  to  those  of 
America "?  There  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in  resolving  these 
questions.  The  burning  winds  that  proceed  from  the  inte- 
rior seem  to  argue  against  the  existence  of  this  central 
chain,  which,  under  the  apocryphal  name  of  Lupata,  or 
Spine  of  tlie  world,  is  traced  at  random  on  our  charts. 
The  Portuguese  historians  speak  of  it  only  as  of  a  thick 
forest,  interspersed  with  great  rocks.6  The  great  lakes, 
of  the  existence  of  which  little  is  distinctly  known,  may, 
with  as  much  probability,  have  formed  their  basons  in 
plains  of  sand  as  among  rocks  and  glaciers.  The  Portu- 
guese merchants  in  traversing  Mocaranga,  to  the  west  of 
the  state  of  Monomotapa,  have  only  observed  small  hills 
covered  with  copses  of  thorny  shrubs/  The  interior  of 
Ajan,  to  judge  by  its  productions  and  animals,  ought  to 
be  a  dry  plateau.  Finally,  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  do 
not  present  any  fixed  direction,  and  consequently  do  not 
indicate  a  great  chain  well  marked. 

In  this  absence  of  all  positive  information,  let  us  abstain 
from  those  vain  and  presumptuous  general  opinions,  by 
which  certain  geographers  attempt  to  give  proof  of  their  ge- 
nius ;  let  us  only  simply  describe  the  different  countries  in 
rotation. 

The  coast  of  Natal,  extending  from  the  Great  Fish  Ri- 
ver, the  boundary  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape,s  as  far  as  the 
bay  of  Lourenco-Marquez  or  Lagoa,  is  watered  by  many 
rivers,  sprinkled  with  wood,  and  intersected  by  magnificent 
savannas     there  is  no  port  safe,  and  deep  enough  to  af- 

e  Jean  dns  Santos,  la  Haute-Etbiope, liv.  II.  ch.  2.    (It  is  Ufmrf 
in  the  French  translation.    We  have  no  access  to  the  original.) 
f  Notes  of  M.  Corrt-a  de  Serra,  and  of  M.  Constancio. 
s  The  boundary  is  now  advanced  farther  eastward. 
h  Dampier's  Voyage  round  the  World,  vol.  II.  141 — 1£G.  (Fr.  trans.* 
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lord  shelter  to  large  ships.  None  of  these  rivers  have 
a  long  course.  In  the  interior  are  chains  of  mountains 
that  appear  to  be  of  a  calcarious  nature  as  the  natives  hol- 
low caverns  in  them,a  in  which  they  live  with  their  herds. 
The  holcus,  maize,  and  cattle,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  obtain  a  species  of  silk  from  a 
plant  like  the  Asclcpias  SyHaca.  Jacob  Franck,  the  travel- 
ler, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay  of  Lagoa,  saw  lemon 
and  cotton  trees,  sugar  canes,  and  a  seed  called  pombe, 
which  is  used  to  make  an  inebriating  drink.b  The  animals, 
probably  more  numerous  than  the  men,  roam  in  large 
troops  ;  the  most  remarkable  are  elephants,  antelopes,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.* 

It  has  recently  been  asserted  that  the  unicorn,  or  mono- 
ceros,  of  the  ancients,  has  been  found  here  ;  which,  if  prov- 
ed, would  make  this  region  very  interesting.  A  respectable 
author,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  stated  that  the  first 
Portuguese  navigators  saw,  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Corrientes,  an  animal  having  the  head 
and  mane  of  a  horse,  with  one  moveable  horn.0  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  same  region  that  two  good  modern  observers 
have  seen  several  drawings  of  a  one-horned  animal ;  all 
the  rocks  of  Camdebo  and  Bambo  are  covered  with  them  ;d 
the.  Dutch  colonists  affirm,  that  they  have  seen  these  ani- 
mals alivej  and  had  killed  some  of  them  ;  they  resembled 
the  quagga,  or  wild  horse  ;  the  horn  adhered  only  to  the 
skin  e  These  positive  testimonies,  unfortunately  of  illite- 
rate witnesses,  are  nevertheless  corroborated  by  the  ac- 
count ofBarthema,  (or  Varteman,)  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  saw  at  Mecca,  two  unicorns  like  antelopes  ;  they 
had  been  brought  from  Ethiopia/  The  ancients  have 
undoubtedly  given  a  fabulous  and  vague  account  of  this 
monoeeros ;  they  nevertheless  unanimously  compare  it  to  a 
horse  in  the  form  of  its  body,  with  the  head  of  a  stag  ;g 
which  proves  their  having  had  in  view  an  animal  differing 
much  from  the  rhinoceros.  Besides  this  unicorn  resembling 
a  horse,  the  ancients  distinctly  name  the  unicorn  ass-,  of  a 
great  size,  with  a  horn  striped  with  white,  black,  and 
brown,  of  great  swiftness,  and  fond  of  a  solitary  life  :h  they 
describe  it  as  soliped,  like  the  unicorn  horse,  a  circum- 
stance that  refutes  the  systematic  objection  of  anatomists, 
drawn  from  the  analogy  of  animals  with  divided  hoofs 
which  all  have  two  horns.  Besides  this  objection  of 
.our  infallible  philosophers  is  not  altogether  a  solid  one, 
as  there  are  antelopes  in  which  the  two  horns  arise 
from  a  common  base,  raised  two  inches  above  the  head 
how  then  can  nature  be  prevented  extending  this  union 
from  the  base  to  the  point  ?  Besides,  the  accounts  of  those 
amongthe  moderns  who  pretend  to  have  seen  the  unicorn, 
remove  this  difficulty,  by  repi'esenting  the  horn  as  attached 
only  to  the  skin,  similar  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 

The  existence  then  of  the  unicorn  is  not  impossible,  as 
has  been  said,  butneitheris.it  proved,  nor  even  likely  : 
this  genus,  like  many  others,  may  have  become  extinct ; 

*  Natural  caverns  are  common  in  some  limestone  rocks ;  but  any 
soft  rock,  such  as  sandstone,  might  be  excavated  by  man. — P. 
b  Ehrmann,  Bibliotheque  des  Voyages,  t.  III.  p.  112,  &c.  &c, 
c  Garcias,  Hist.  Arom,  I.  cap.  14. 

d  Sparmann,  Voyage  to  the  Cape.  Barrow,  Voyage  to  Cochin- 
china.    Travels  in  South  Africa, '2d  edit.  I.  269. 

e  Cloete,  proprietor  at  Constantia,  near  the  Cape,  in  Voigt's  Physi- 
cal Journal,  1796,  (in  Germ.) 

1  Barthema,  lib.  I.  de  Arabia,  c.  18. 

e  OnesLcrit.  ap.  Strab.  t.  XV.  p.  489.  edit.  Casaub.  Plin.  VIII.  cap. 
21,  &c. 

b  Ctesias,  p.  16.  ap.  Herod,  edit.  Steph.  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  II.  cap. 
1 ;  part  III  cap.  2.    Plin.  XI.  37—46. 


whether,  however,  this  animal  exists  or  not,  its  representa- 
tion upon  the  rocks  of  Southern  Africa  is  not  less  a  curi- 
ous circumstance  ;  it  concurs  in  proving  the  ancient  con- 
nexion of  Caffraria  with  Asia :  for  the  figure  of  the  unicorn 
was,  among  the  Persians  and  Hebrews,  the  symbol  of 
kingly  power ;  it  is  with  this  meaning  delineated  on  the 
monuments  of  Persepolis.  At  Mashow,  a  town  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tamahas,  an  animal  of  the  rhinoceros  kind 
was  killed  in  1821, k  having  a  horn  projecting  three  feet  from 
the  forehead,  arising  about  ten  inches  above  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  A  few  inches  of  a  small  second  horn,  behind,  did 
not  effect  its  unicorn  appearance.  The  head  measured 
three  feet  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear.  It  is  at  present 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  origin,  figure, 
position,  and  magnitude,  of  the  horn,  correspond  exactly 
with  the  above-mentioned  representation  of  the  unicorn  in 
the  Bushman  caves  of  Bambo,  as  delineated  by  Barrow,1 
and  not  the  smallest  doubt  can  remain  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
animal  is  identical  with  the  Bushman  original,  as  far  down 
as  the  neck.  The  country  in  which  it  was  killed,  lies  di- 
rectly north  from  that  assigned  to  the  unicorn  by  Barrow, 
namely,  behind  the  Bamba  mountains,  where  the  animal 
found  by  Campbell  is  so  far  from  being  rare,  "  that  the 
natives  hardly  took  the  smallest  notice  of  the  head,  but 
treated  it  as  a  thing  familiar  to  them."  They  make  from 
one  horn,  four  handles  for  their  battle  axes.  Another  crea- 
ture of  the  same  kind  was  seen  and  wounded  at  the  same 
time.  The  unicorn  then,  or  a  quadruped  with  one  long  pro- 
jecting horn,  is  found,  but  it  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  jarring  accounts  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
modern  ignorance,  with  the  present  interesting  discovery. 

The  tribe  that  first  presents  itself,  in  tracing  the  coast 
from  south  to  north,  is  that  of  the  Koussas.m  We  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  it  by  two  recent  travellers,  Lichten- 
stein  and  Alberti."  The  country  of  the  Koussas  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Key  River,  on  the  west  by  the  Great 
Fish  River,  on  the  south  by  the  Sea,  and  on  the  north  by  a 
great  chain  of  mountains,  running  from  west  to  east,  and 
dividing  it  from  the  territory  of  the  Bushmen.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Keyskamma  and  Buffalo  Rivers:  the  last 
alone  furnishes  good  water.  It  is  not  now  the  Great  Fish, 
but  the  Keyskamma  River  which  is  considered  to  form  their 
western  boundary.0  The  territory  between  the  Great  Fish 
and  the  Keyskamma,  including  a  parallelogram  of  2000 
square  milesp  of  the  finest  land  in  Caffraria,  fertile,  well 
watered,  abounding  in  luxurious  pastures,  has  lately  been 
ceded  by  the  friendly  chief  of  the  Caffres,  Gaika,  for  the 
purpose  of  constituting  it  a  neutral  ground  between  the 
British  colony  and  Caffraria.  But  the  real  object  to  which 
it  has  been  applied,  is  the  accommodation  of  the  emigrants 
who  sailed  from  England  in  1820.  It  forms  a  new  district 
under  the  name  of  Albany. q 

The  soil  is  a  black  earth,  rich,  and  extremely  fertile/ 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  low  hills  are  covered 

'   Barrow,  1.  c. 

k  See-  delineation  in  Campbell's  Second  Journey,  I.  p.  295.  chap. 
XXXIX. 

1  Campbell's  Second  Journey,  I.  269. 
m  Koussis. 

n  Alborti's  Description  of  the  Caffres,  Amsterdam,  1811.  Lichten- 
stein,  Voyage  dans  l'Afrique  Australe ;  Berlin,  1811. 
°  Campbell's  Map.    State  of  the  Cape,  p.  377. 
P  Barrow,  I.  passim. 

q  Governor  Donkin's  proclamation,  May  25,  1821.  State  of  the 
Cape,  p.  216  and  188. 

r  Patterson,  Voyage  au  Cap,  p.  88. 
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with  mimosas,  aloes,  euphorbias,  and  other  high  trees,  or 
with  thick  hushes  almost  impenetrable.  Among  the  vege- 
tables is  a  species  of  reed  well  suited  to  quench  thirst, 
although  growing  in  brackish  water.  The  downs,a  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Key,  produce  wild  pisang  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  not  rare  to  find  honey  among  the  clefts  of 
the  mountains,  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  in  deserted  ant 
holes.  .  Between  the  Fish  and  the  Keyskamma  Rivers, 
there  is  excellent  pasturage,  both  for  large  and  small  cat- 
tle. The  grass  that  grows  to  the  east  of  the  Keyskamma 
contains  too  much  acid,  and  hardens  in  ripening  ;  many 
species  of  antelope  feed  on  the  western  banks,  also  an  in- 
credible number  of  chamois,  numerous  herds  of  roe-bucks, 
elks,  and  other  species  of  antelopes,  wild  horses,  wild 
boars,  ostriches,  peacocks,  pintados,  geese,  and  other  aqua- 
tic birds.  These  peaceable  animals  are  pursued  by  lions, 
panthers,  wolves,  jackals,  and  many  birds  of  prey.  On 
the  eastern  bank,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  river 
Lagoa,  only  a  few  elks  and  horses  are  to  be  seen ;  but  the 
elephant  and  hippopotamus  appear  to  inhabit  this  part  in 
preference. 

The  winter  is  not  generally  so  rainy  as  at  the  Cape  ; 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  seldom  rises  higher  than  70  de- 
grees, and  seldom  falls  below  50  ;  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  it  varies  from  70  to  90  degrees  ;  nevertheless,  In  the 
height  of  summer,  storms  are  sometimes  preceded  by  blasts 
of  burning  winds,  which  cause  the  thermometer  to  rise  sud- 
denly to  100  and  more  degrees. 

The  Koussas  are  generally  tall,  with  a  handsome  head, 
regular  features,  an  easy  light  figure,  sinewy  arms,  all  the 
limbs  perfectly  developed,  noble  carriage,  vigorous  atti- 
tude, and  a  firm  resolute  step.  The  colour  of  their  skin 
is  a  blackish  gray,  or  like  iron  recently  forged,  which  is 
only  unpleasant  at  first  sight.  But,  with  a  view  of  height- 
ening the  effects  of  nature,  they  not  only  paint  the  face 
but  the  whole  body,  by  rubbing  themselves  with  a  red 
pigment  diluted  with  water,  to  which  the  women  often  add 
the  juice  of  some  odoriferous  plant.  The  better  to  fix  this 
application,  they  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  grease  or  marrow, 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  which  attaches  it  more  closely  to  the 
skin,  and  renders  the  latter  more  pliant.  Red,  in  general, 
is  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Caffres.  Their  hair  is  black, 
short,  woolly,  hartl  to  the  touch,  and  united  in  scattered 
tufts.  It  is  uncommon  to  see  one  of  these  Caffres  with  a 
full  beard  ;  the  chin  alone  is  generally  covered  with  a  few 
tufts  of  down  ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  women  are  much  smaller,  and  rarely  attain  the 
height  of  a  well-made  European  female  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, they  are  as  well  formed  as  the  men.  All  the  limbs 
of  a  young  Caffre  woman  have  the  rounded  and  elegant 
form  so  much  admired  in  antiques.  Their  breasts  are 
well  formed  ;  contentment  and  cheerfulness  are  depicted 
in  their  countenances.  The  two  sexes  have  a  smooth  and 
perfectly  healthy  skin.  The  same  phenomenon  discover- 
ed among  the  Hottentots,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  absurd  accounts,  exists  among  the  women  of  Caffra- 
ria  ;  only  the  prolongation  of  the  membrane  is  much 
smaller.  Owing  to  their  simple  and  natural  mode  of  life, 
the  Caffres  are  neither  ugly  nor  deformed.  Numerous 
nerds  of  cows  furnish  an  abundance  of  milk,  which  is  their 
principal  food.  They  always  eat  it  in  the  state  of  curd, 
and  keep  it  in  rush  baskets  of  admirable  workmanship. 

•  "  Dunes,"  sand  hills 


Their  other  aliments  are  meat,  generally  roasted,  millet, 
maize,  and  water-melons,  which  they  prepare  in  various 
ways.  They  have  no  salt,  nor  do  they  substitute  any 
other  seasoning.  Water  is  their  only  drink.  It  is  only 
now  and  then  that  they  make  an  intoxicating  drink  with 
the  meal  of  millet  fermented.  They  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  tame  hogs,  hares,  geese,  or  ducks,  nor 
any  kind  of  fish.  When  asked  the  cause  of  their  dislike, 
they  answer,  that  hogs  are  fed  with  every  sort  of  filth  ; 
that  after  having  eaten  hare  they  become  mad  ;  that  geese 
and  ducks  have  a  disagreeable  voice,  and  resemble  toads  ; 
and,  in  short,  that  all  fish  belong  to  the  race  of  serpents; 
They  are  all  passionately  fond  of  tobacco.  The  Hambodnat, 
on  the  contrary,  near  Rio  de  Lagoa,  never  smoke  ;  but.  in 
return,  they  take  a  great  deal  of  snuff'.b 

The  Koussas  are  very  active.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for 
example,  that  a  party  will  continue  to  pursue  an  elephant 
several  days  together,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives; 
yet  they  do  not  .eat  the  flesh,  and  the  teeth,  which  are  the 
most  precious  of  the  spoil,  are  the  property  of  the  chief  of 
the  horde,  and  are  therefore  presented  to  him.  They 
have  a  particular  taste  for  long  journeys,  which  they  often 
undertake  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  their  friends,  or 
even  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  journey,  and  of  having 
something  to  do.  After  a  journey  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues, 
performed  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  they  do  not  shew 
any  appearance  of  extraordinary  lassitude,  and  a  small 
present  is  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  dance  after  this  fa- 
tigue. 

Their  clothes  are  made  of  the  skins  of  sheep,  which  they 
prepare  with  much  art ;  they  hang  down  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  Ivory  rings,  worn  on  the  left  arm,  are  their  principal 
ornaments.  All  the  women  have  their  back,  arms,  and  the 
middle  of  the  breast,  furrowed  with  parallel  lines,  at  equal 
distances.  These  incisions,  which,  in  their  opinion,  add 
beauty  to  their  persons,  are  made  b}T  introducing  a  bod- 
kin, like  a  bistoury,  under  the  skin,  which  is  torn  as  they 
turn  up  the  point.  They  are  very  orderly  in  their  fami- 
lies. Plurality  of  wives  is  permitted  ;  those  only,  how- 
ever, who  are  in  easy  circumstances,  have  two,  and  sel- 
dom more.  The  women,  in  general,  are  very  fruitful ; 
yet  more  children  are  found  among  those  who  do  not  share 
their  husband's  company  with  another,  nor  does  polygamy 
favour  population  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed.  The 
dwelling  of  each  family  consists  of  a  circular  cabin  very 
low ;  its  construction  is  the  work  of  the  mother  and 
daughters.  Cattle  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Caf- 
fre ;  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  object  of  his 
thoughts  and  affections.  The  Caffres  are  the  true  Arca- 
dians of  Theocritus.  Sometimes  the  peculiar  lowing  of  a 
cow  is  so  delightful  to  the  ear  of  a  Caffre,  that  he  cannot 
rest  until  he  has  purchased  it,  and  to  have  it  he  pays  often 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  real  value.  The  best  trained 
dog  does  not  more  rigidly  obey  his  master,  than  these 
horned  cattle  the  voice  of  their  conductor.  A  sudden 
whistle  will  stop  a  large  drove  of  oxen  ;  another  whistle 
will  be  sufficient  to  put  them  again  in  motion.  Cultivation 
of  the  land  also  provides  the  Caffres  with  a  part  of  their 
subsistence  ;  the  women  perform  the  labour. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  children  of  both  sexes  re- 
ceive a  sort  of  education  from  the  chief  of  the  hord.  They 
are  divided  into  companies  that  are  educated  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  service.  The  boys  are  appointed  to 
b  Alberti,  [>.  12. 
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the  care  of  the  cattle  ;  at  the  same  time  the  public  officers 
exercise  them  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  club.  The  girls 
are  taught,  under  the  inspection  of  the  chief's  wives,  to 
make  clothes,  prepare  food,  and,  in  a  word,  to  perform  the 
work  of  the  hut  and  garden. 

Circumcision  is  in  general  use  among  the  Caffres  :  it  is 
performed  when  the  young  man  approaches  the  age  of 
puberty,  nor  is  there  any  religious  idea  attached  to  it.a 

The  children  are  very  dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  du- 
ring their  whole  lives  treat  them  with  great  respect.  Wo- 
men do  not  regularly  take  any.  part  in  the  deliberations 
which  have  for  their  object  the  general  interests  of  the 
horde  ;  but,  in  time  of  war,  when  the  lives  of  ambas- 
sadors might  be  in  danger,  women  are  deputed  to  carry  the 
proposals  of  peace  to  the  enemy,  it  being  perfectly  certain 
that  no  ill  will  befall  them. 

A  universal  sentiment  of  kindness  unites  all  Caffres,  and 
every  individual  considers  an  injury  done  to  another  as  if  it 
were  his  own  ;  they  interfere  in  the  affair  with  the  greatest 
earnestness.  Although  very  self-interested,  they  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  good  faith  in  their  commercial  dealings. 
Hospitality  is  in  their  eyes  a  sacred  duty,  which  they  dis- 
charge with  the  most  earnest  alacrity  ;  every  stranger  is  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  ;  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  him 
with  a  companion  for  the  night. 

Far  from  being  a  warlike  nation,  the  Koussas  have  a 
decided  preference  for  peaceful  habits  and  a  pastoral  life  ; 
they  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  defend  or  assert  their 
rights,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  Their  arms  consist  of 
the  hassagay,  the  shield,  and  the  club,  which  they  handle 
with  great  dexterity  ;  but  they  are  very  bad  marksmen.  A 
late  travellerb  cites  an  example.  After  having  distributed 
brandy  to  a  body  of  Caffres,  a  board  was  erected  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  paces,  and  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  offered 
as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  should  first  hit  the  mark. 
They  laboured  a  very  long  time  before  any  of  them  got  the 
prize.  But  the  iron  point  of  the  hassagay  pierced  the 
board  through  and  through,  although  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  shews  how  dangerous  a  weapon  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  resolute  man.  The  Caffre  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  bun- 
dle of  hassagays,  which  he  darts  one  after  the  other  from 
his  right,  at  the  same  time  running  upon  his  adversary ;  he 
grasps  the  last  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  strike  in  close  com- 
bat. "  Having  finished  this  first  exercise,"  continues  M. 
Lichtenstein,  "  they  gave  us,  of  their  own  accord,  a  repre- 
sentation of  their  manner  of  fighting.  They  placed  them- 
selves in  line,  and  imitated  with  violent  and  animated  efforts, 
the  action  of  throwing  the  javelin,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
avoiding  the  enemies  aims.  For  this  purpose,  they  contin- 
ually change  their  position,  jumping  from  right  to  left  with 
loud  cries,  throwing  themselves  for  an  instant  on  the  ground, 
and  rising  suddenly  with  great  vigour  to  take  a  new  aim. 
The  agility  and  swiftness  of  their  movements,  the  variety 
and  rapid  succession  of  the  finest  attitudes,  the  graceful, 
noble  figure  of  the  naked  combatants,  rendered  the  sight 
both  new  and  interesting."  Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  the  aggressor  sends  to  his  adversary  heralds 
of  arms,  carrying  before  them  a  lion's  tail ;  that  emblem 
indicating  their  office,  and  the  nature  of  the  message  of 
which  they  are  the  bearers.    As  soon  as  the  army  of  the 

a  Alberti,  p.  71. 

b  Lichtenstein,  I.  p.  354,  &c. 
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one  who  has  declared  war  comes  near  the  enemy's  campi 
halts,  and  heralds  are  again  sent  to  announce  its  approach . 
If  the  latter  has  not  yet  assembled  all  his  forces,  he  in- 
forms his  adversary,  who  is  obliged  to  wait  until  he  has 
collected  his  people,  and  is  ready  to  fight.  The  Bushmen, 
who  are  their  neighbours  towards  the  north-west,  are  the 
only  people  with  whom  they  wage  perpetual  war  ;  they 
treat  these  brigands  like  wild  beasts,  follow  them  by  the 
track  to  discover  their  haunts,  and  massacre  without  mer- 
cy those  who  fall  into  their  hands,  making  no  distinction 
of  age  or  sex. 

They  are  very  fond  of  the  chase,  to  which  they  set  out 
in  numerous  parties  ;  the  married  and  unmarried  women 
often  attend  these  expeditions,  which  last  even  two  or  three 
months.  To  subdue  a  lion,  they  begin  by  forming  a  circle 
round  him,  and  by  approaching  him  gradually  towards  the 
centre.  The  wounded. animal  immediately  attacks  one  of 
the  hunters,  who  avoids  him  by  suddenly  throwing  him- 
self on  the  ground  covered  by  his  shield,  while  the  others 
run  and  pierce  him  with  then  hassagays.  The  conqueror 
re-enters  his  village  in  triumph.  Hunting  the  elephant  is 
most  laborious.  The  Caffres  are  seldom  able  to  inflict  the 
wound  sufficiently  deep  to  render  it  mortal. 

Their  favourite  diversion  is  a  dance  very  regular,  stiff, 
and  ridiculous  ;c  accompanied  with  a  most  disagreeable 
air.  The  only  musical  instrument  seen  among  them  con- 
sisted of  a  stick,  upon  which  was  extended  a  chord  of  cat- 
gut ;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Gonaqua  Hottentots,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  who, 
since  the  enlargement  of  the  European  colony,  have  ceased 
to  constitute  a  tribe,  and  are  at  present  dispersed  over 
Caffraria.d 

Each  horde  of  Caffres  has  ordinarily  its  hereditary  chief, 
called  inkoossie.  Whenever  many  hordes  are  assembled 
in  the  same  district,  they  have  at  their  head  a  supreme 
chief,  esteemed  the  sovereign  of  the  district.  The  chiefs 
exercise  an  absolute  power  ;e  but  in  cases  of  injustice  or 
usurpation,  the  council  remonstrates  in  the  name  of  the 
people. 

The  right  of  the  strongest  does  not  exist  among  the 
Caffres  ;  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  his  own  judge,  excepting 
where  a  man  surprises  his  wife  in  the  act  of  adultery. 
Unfortunately  the  example  of  European  corruption  already 
exerts  its  influence  on  the  manners  of  this  pastoral  people. 
The  arrogance  of  the  colonists,  frauds  committed  in  com- 
merce, and  abuse  of  force,  joined  to  the  instigations  of 
some  bad  characters  of  the  colony  and  of  revolted  Hotten- 
tots, have  brought  on  disastrous  wars  between  the  Koussas 
and  the  colonists,  wars  which  have  left  behind  them  re- 
vengeful sentiments  ;  nothing,  however,  is  more  easy  than 
treating  with  these  people,  by  appealing  to  their  natural 
equity.  Mr.  Barrow's  former  embassy  to  Gaika,  who  is 
still  their  chief,  was  not  productive  of  any  lasting  effects. 
The  colonists,  with  peace  in  their  mouths,  secretly  ex- 
cited the  Caffre  rebels  to  acts  of  aggression.  A  war  broke 
out  again  in  1818,  which  terminated,  as  we  have  seen,  (in 
1821,)  by  the  British  depriving  them  of  their  best  territory, 
now  named  Albany.  A  line  of  military  is  posted  along  the 
Keyskamma,  and  the  Caffre  sovereign  has  consented  to  re- 
ceive missionaries  into  his  territory,  and  to  celebrate  fairs 
on  the  boundaries,  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  inter- 

e  A  chief  has  no  power  over  the  lives  or  property  of  his  subjects; 
but  is  amenable  for  every  offence  to  the  established  laws  of  his  horde 
or  nation. — Ed.  Encyc. — P.  . 
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course,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  Driven 
from  their  most  fertile  lands  into  a  desert  too  barren  for 
support,  this  interesting  and  once  happy  people  seem  des- 
tined to  the  extinction  so  lately  suffered  by  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Gonaquas,  or  the  still  more  degraded  fate  of  the 
wretched  Bushmen.  Want  infallibly  produces  despair  ; 
the  frontier  colonists,  instead  of  being  secured  by  this  preci- 
pitate advance  of  their  boundary,  or  by  unheeded  pro- 
clamations for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  amity  with 
the  Caff  res,  may  possibly  yet  have  cause  to  regret  that 
cupidity  which  has  added  the  impulse  of  hunger  to  the  thirst 
of  vengeance. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  Koussas  is  confined  to  addition, 
which  is  performed  by  counting  on  the  fingers  ;  they  are 
without  signs  for  decimal  notation.  Their  longest  mea- 
sure of  time  is  the  lunar  month  ;  an  addition  soon  results 
that  surpasses  the  bounds  of  their  arithmetic  ;  they  are 
unable  to  determine  any  very  considerable  period  of  time, 
of  the  past  as  well  as  the  future  ;  they  succeed  better  in 
marking  with  precision  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  this  is  effect- 
ed by  extending  the  arm  towards  the  point  where  the  sun 
at  the  time  is  seen  on  the  horizon.  To  this  ignorance  of 
calculation,  and  total  want  of  chronology  thence  resulting, 
must  be  attributed  their  deficient  information  respecting 
the  origin  and  the  history  of  their  nation ;  every  thing 
known  by  them  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to  this  : 
"  In  the  country  where  the  sun  rises  was  a  cave  whence 
the  first  Caffres  issued,  and  in  general  all  the  nations  as 
well  as  animals  of  the  globe  ;  at  the  same  time  both  sun 
and  moon  appeared  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  as  well  as  trees, 
grass,  and  other  vegetables,  for  the  nourishment  of  men 
and  cattle." 

After  passing  the  Key  River,  or  its  tributary  streams  the 
Zomo  and  Bassah,  you  enter  the  country  of  the  Tamboo- 
kas  :a  the  true  name  of  which,  according  to  a  recent  tra- 
veller, is  Ma-Thimba.  It  is  from  these  people  that  the 
Koussas  derive  their  songs,  composed  less  of  words  than 
of  syllables  unintelligible  to  themselves.15  They  possess 
iron  and  copper  mixed  with  silver ;  at  least  their  rings  are 
composed  of  a  similar  metal.0  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Nabagana  are  the  Hamboonas  :  their  identity  with  the  Jtfam- 
bookas*  supported  by  Lichtenstein,  is  not  altogether  incon- 
testible.  The  first  name  is  that  given  by  the  Gonaquas  to 
a  tribe  bordering  on  the  Tambookas ;  the  second  is  the 
name  that  the  traveller  Van-Reenen,e  heard  given  in  the. 
country,  a  name  also  known  to  Sparrmann.  According 
to  Lichtenstein,  the  Koussas  call  them  Immbo.  They 
cannot  be  distinguished  among  these  obscure  and  uncer- 
tain denominations.  Among  the  tribes  remote  from  the 
coast  are  the  Abbatoana  and  JWaduana. 

The  coast  of  Natal  is  terminated  by  the  bay  of  Lourenco- 
Marquez,  to  which  a  maritime  lake,  situated  on  its  northern 
border,  has  caused  to  be  given  the  Portuguese  name  of  bay 
in  Lagoa,  that  is,  the  Bay  of  the  Lagoon.  It  has  some- 
times been  confounded  with  the  bay  of  Algoa,  situated 
eight  degrees  farther  south.  The  fertile  shores  of  this 
beautiful  and  large  bay  have  often  tempted  the  ambition 
of  Europeans ;  the  establishment  which  could  there  be 
formed  might  export  great  quantities  of  ivory.  The 
rivers  Mafumo  and  Maquinis,  or  Saint-Esprit,  which 
there  empty  themselves,  are  still  traced  according  to  an- 

a  "  Tarnbouquis,''  Tambookies. 
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cient  charts,  and  have  not  been  explored  by  any  known 
traveller. 

In  ascending  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  rivers,  will  be 
found  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  nation  of  the  Bctjoua- 
nas,f  that  have  been  visited  by  travellers  from  the  Cape. 
This  nation  is  called  Briquas  by  the  Hottentots,  from  whom 
they  are  separated  by  the  inhospitable  desert  of  the  Bush- 
men. Mr.  Barrow,  in  writing  this  name  Bushwana,  baa 
scarcely  committed  a  serious  error,  because  the  difficulty 
of  expressing  the  precise  sounds  of  African  idioms  ought  to 
make  us  even  doubt  the  orthography  given  with  the  great- 
est appearance  of  accuracy.  We  are  told  that  it  also 
takes  the  name  of  Mouliljouanas  and  Sitjouanas.  In  order 
to  decide  which  of  these  names  is  the  true  patronymic  of 
the  nation,  its  etymology  ought  to  be  known. 

The  country  of  this  people,  situated  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  has  a  very  agree- 
able and  varied  aspect ;  forests  of  mimosas  are  intermixed 
with  fine  pasturage.  The  Bjetjouanas  are  divided  into  se- 
veral tribes  ;  on  entering  the  country  from  the  south,  that 
of  the  J)fatjapings,  on  the  River  Kurumana,  is  first  met  with ; 
it  is  one  of  the  least  powerful.  One  degree  farther  north, 
on  the  River  Setabi,  are  found  the  Murulongs  ;  their  num- 
ber amounts  to  ten  thousand.  Some  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  these  two  tribes,  then  united  at  the  source 
Takoon,  constituted  the  renowned  city  of  Latakoo,  of 
which  Barrow  has  left  so  brilliant  a  picture.  Though 
shifted  from  its  former  site,  it  is  still  as  large  as  the  new  city 
of  the  same  name,  fifty-six  miles  to  the  southward,  at  the 
source  of  the  Krooman  River.6  The  Matsaroquis,  to  the 
west,  on  the  lower  confines  of  the  Kurumana,  border  upon 
the  Dammara  Hottentots.  To  the  north  of  the  Muru- 
longs,  are  the  Wanketzees.  The  Tammakas,  otherwise  call- 
ed red  Briquas,  a  very  numerous  tribe,  occupy  several  vil- 
lages to  the  north-east  of  the  Matjapings,  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Murulongs,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Kharamankeys, 
a  tribe  of  Corana  Hottentots,  with  whom  they  live  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony,  frequently  uniting  in  marriage, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  their  friendship  more  intimate. 
The  Khojas,  a  tribe  to  the  north-east  of  the  preceding,  are 
also  very  numerous,  but  little  known.  Three  days  jour- 
ney to  the  north-east  of  the  Wanketzees,  and  due  north  of 
the  Khojas,  are  stationed  the  Mukhuruzis,  under  a  chief 
renowned  for  his  bravery.  Lastly,  to  the  north-east  of 
these  inhabit  the  ATaquinis,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Betjouana  tribes.  A  Matjaping  who  had  visited 
them,  assured  M.  Lichtenstein,  that  they  were  number- 
less, like  the  sand.  It  is  they  who  furnish  to  the  others, 
knives,  needles,  ear-rings,  and  bracelets  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, which  travellers  have  been  so  much  astonished  to  find 
among  these  savages.  They  extract  the  metal  from  a 
chain  of  mountains  lying  between  them  and  the  JMukhwu- 
zis.  Campbell,  in  1821,  penetrated  as  far  as  Kurechanee, 
the  capital  of  the  Marootzees,  and  was  favourably  received. 
They  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  arts,  and  un- 
derstand the  art  of  working  iron  and  copper",  with  the  first 
of  which  their  country  abounds.  Their  country  lies  on  the 
twenty-fourth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  Though  not  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  last  Portuguese  posts  of  Mo- 
nomotapa,  they  occasionally  travel  down  to  these  settle- 
ments ;  and  it  was  by  their  accounts  that  the  other  Betjou- 

c  Van-Reenen,  quoted  by  Brims,  Afrika,  III.  70. 

'  Booshooanas,  Boosliuimns.  Betjnanas. 
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anas  became  at  all  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  white 
men,  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  them  doubted  until  they 
had  seen  the  Dutch  among-  them.  The  Mahalaseela,  to 
the  north-east,  who  use  elephants  as  beasts  of  burden,  sell 
beads,  and  live  near  the  great  water ;  the  Matteeveylai  to 
the  east,  who  live  near  the  great  water,  and  have  long  hair  ; 
.the  Mollaquams,  who  live  to  the  north-east,  and  bring 
•beads  to  the  Bouquains ;  the  Malchaquams,  eight  days' 
journey  to  the  east ;  lastly,  the  Bouquains  and  VVanket- 
zees,  are  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Marootzees. 
Beads  with  them  are  the  great  medium  of  circulation. 
The  art  of  inoculation  for  small-pox  is  known  and  prac- 
tised at  Kurechanee.a  The  population  is  estimated  at 
16,000,  that  of  each  of  the  Latakoos,  4000. 

These  different  tribes,  under  the  government  of  parti- 
cular chiefs,  who  are  often  engaged  in  war,  are  neverthe- 
less united  by  language,  manners,  and  customs.  Being 
great  travellers,  the  Betjouanas  all  know  each  other  well ; 
the  sons  of  good  families,  and  principally  of  the  chiefs  who 
aspire  to  the  succession,  are  constrained  to  make  long 
journeys,  for  the  sake  of  forming  friendly  connexions  and 
alliances  useful  to  their  tribe,  in  case  of  necessity. 

Less  tall  than  the  Caffres,  and  as  well  proportioned, 
their  form  is  even  more  elegant ;  the  brown  tint  of  their 
skin  is  between  the  shining  black  of  the  negro  and  the 
brownish  yellow  of  the  Hottentot ;  the  form  of  their  face 
exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Caffres  (Koussas)  ;  except- 
ing that  more  frequently  the  nose  is  arched,  and  the  lips 
like  those  of  the  European  ;  the  expression  of  their  eyes, 
and  a  certain  something  about  the  mouth,  often  gives  them 
an  appearance  of  men  possessing  great  sensibility  without 
refinement ;  the  free  and  harmonious  play  of  their  counte- 
nance, of  their  gestures,  and  of  all  their  muscles,  reflect, 
as  from  a  mirror,  the  movements  of  their  minds  ;  their 
language  is  sonorous,  rich  in  vowels  and  aspirates,  and 
well  accented ;  an  elocution  approaching  to  chanting, 
joined  to  great  sweetness,  gives  it  all  the  charm  of  the 
Italian.11 

Desirous  of  information,  they  assail  strangers  with  ques- 
tions ;  and  the  excess  of  their  curiosity  is  often  troublesome. 
To  gratify  their  curiosity,  they  handle  every  thing  new  to 
them,  and  they  beg  it,  if  they  are  at  all  pleased  with  it ; 
yet  a  refusal  does  not  offend,  and  a  look  only,  or  gesture, 
is  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  their  importunities.  The 
goodness  of  their  memory  is  shown  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  retain  all  the  Dutch  names,  and  even  entire 
phrases,  which  they  pronounce  better  than  the  Hottentots 
born  in  the  colony.  At  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
state  of  nature  than  the  Caffres,  they  are  masters  of  the  art 
of  dissimulation,  and  know  how  to  manage  their  personal 
interests  with  address.  Always  active  and  in  motion,  even 
without  any  settled  occupation,  they  sleep  little  during  the 
day  ;  during  the  full  moon,  they  often  pass  even  the  night 
in  dancing  and  singing.  Of  moderate  desires,  they  inure 
themselves  to  fatigue  by  running  whole  days  without  re- 
quiring any  other  food  than  that  which  is  presented  to  them 
in  the  uncultivated  and  naked  plains  of  their  parched 
countries.  At  home  they  live  chiefly  on  the  curds  of  milk. 
Meats  furnished  by  the  chase  are  most  agreeable  to  them  ; 
they  seldom  kill  cattle.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  the  hyama, 
the  wolf,  fox,  cat,  rhinoceros,  and  swan  ;  they  even  be- 

»  Campbell,  I.  257! 
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come,  it  is  said,  in  certain  circumstances,  anthropophagi  ; 
they  have,  however,  anunconquerable  aversion  to  fish,  nor 
will  the  greatest  hunger  force  them  to  eat  it.  The  ashes 
in  which  they  roast  their  meat  are  substituted  for  salt, 
which  is  entirely  wanting  in  their  country.  They  drink 
water  only  in  the  greatest  extremity  ;  they  do  not  even 
use  it  for  washing  themselves.  They  do  not  understand, 
like  the  Koussas,  the  process  by  which  a  fermented  liquor 
is  extracted  from  seeds  ;  but  they  immediately  and  gladly 
accept  wine  and  brandy  given  them  by  Europeans.  The 
use  of  certain  herbs,  both  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  of 
powder,  was  familiar  to  them  long  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans  ;  they  have  also  given  to  tobacco  the  particular 
name  of  montiouko,  while  the  Hottentot  tribes,  who  also 
smoke  wild  herbs,  especially  the  dakha  (Phlomis  Iconurus) 
have  adopted,  in  their  language,  the  shortened  word  twak.c 
The  Marootzes  cultivate  tobacco,  both  for  trade  and  home 
consumption. 

Their  clothes  are  neat,  and  made  of  the  skins  of  diffe- 
rent animals,  such  as  civets,  jackals,  wild  cats,  and  ante- 
lopes. The  men  conceal  their  nakedness  under  a  lea- 
thern bandage,  like  the  Jagas,  and  the  women  wear  several 
aprons,  one  over  the  other  ;  they  also  cover  with  care  the 
breast,  leaving  the  belly  uncovered. 

Among  their  ornaments  may  be  observed  rings  made  of 
yellow  copper,  six  or  eight  of  which  hang  from  each  ear  ; 
elastic  bracelets  also  of  the  same  metal,  and  large  ivory 
rings  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  arm.  Not  having 
saws,  they  soften  the  ivory  in  milk,  and  then  cut  it  with 
considerable  difficulty  with  a  knife.  They  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  art  of  making  brass-wire  ;  for  the  fine  copper 
wire  which  they  very  ingeniously  wind  round  a  tuft  from  the 
tail  of  a  giraffe  to  make  their  bracelets,  is  quite  a  peculiar 
metal,  and  this  kind  of  merchandize  does  not  form  an  ob- 
ject of  exchange  with  European  vessels  employed'in  Afri- 
can commerce.  Yet  M.  Lichtenstein  counted  seventy-two 
of  these  bracelets  on  the  arms  of  one  woman.  They  are 
manufactured  at  Kurechanee. 

The  construction  of  their  houses  and  stables  is  very  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa; 
but  the  women  have  alone  the  merit  of  it.  The  form  of 
their  houses  is  generally  circular ;  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  appears  to  vary  according  to  the  situation  and  sea- 
son :  the  interior  is  light,  clean,  and  well  ventilated. 
Pottery  is  also  another  kind  of  industry  reserved  for  the 
women  ;  they  use,  in  its  formation,  the  same  ferruginous 
clay,  mixed  with  mica,  that  serves  them  for  anointing 
their  bodies.  Their  pots  are  exactly  hemispherical,  and 
without  feet ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  thickness, 
are  very  strong.  They  also  make  pitchers  very  narrow  at 
the  mouth,  in  which  milk  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  considera- 
ble time.d  The  Betjouanas  also  shew  much  cleverness  in 
smith  work.  Their  instruments  are  hammers  and  pincers 
of  the  same  form  as  ours,  only  a  little  more  clumsy  ;  a 
large  stone  serves  them  as  an  anvil.  They  understand 
tempering  iron,  and  the  making  of  steel ;  and,  although 
badly  furnished  with  tools,  undertook  to  repair  the  car- 
riages and  iron  tools  of  the  Dutch  who  came  to  see  them. 
They  highly  valued  the  saws,  files,  chisels,  and  nails,  shewn 
to  them,  and  immediately  understood  their  use.  The  bark 
of  several  trees,  and  the  filaments  of  several  species  of 
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rush,  furnish  them  with  materials  for  making  strong  pack- 
thread. The  art  with  which  they  cut  figures  on  the  sheaths 
of  their  knives,  which  they  hang  round  their  necks,  on 
their  hassagays,  spoons,  and  other  wooden  utensils,  proves 
that  they  do  not  want  genius  for  sculpture.  In  some 
houses  at  Kurechanee,  there  are  figures,  pillars,  &c.  carv- 
ed or  moulded  in  hard  clay,  and  painted  in  different  colours, 
that  would  not  disgrace  European  workmen.  They  know 
how  to  paint  and  to  glaze  their  pottery.  Ivory,  rushes, 
leather,  wood,  clay,  stone,  are  all  ingeniously  wrought. 
Their  ii  on  is  remarkably  fine. 

The  Betjouanas  have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  the  seat  of  which 
they  place  in  the  heart  ;  they  say  of  an  honest  man,  that 
his  heart  is  white.  In  the  same  manner,  they  associate  the 
ideas  of  wicked  and  black.  Honesty,  loyalty,  and  cour- 
age, are  with  them  principal  virtues  ;  but  the  rights  of 
property  are  not  held  by  them  very  sacred.  They  be- 
lieve in  an  invisible  master  of  nature,  supreme  distributor 
of  good  and  evil,  whom  they  call  murhno,  analogous  to  mu- 
rinna,  king  or  lord  :  the  sentiment  held  towards  him  ap- 
pears to  be  nearer  allied  to  fear  than  love.  The  high 
priest  who  presides  over  their  religious  ceremonies,  is  the 
second  personage  after  the  king.  These  ceremonies  are 
chiefly  the  circumcision  of  boys,  and  the  consecration  of 
cattle.  The  priests  are  also  employed  in  the  observation 
of  the  stars,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  calendar :  they 
divide  the  year  into  thirteen  lunar  months,  and  distinguish 
the  planets  from  the  other  stars.  Venus,  Sirius,  Acharnar, 
and  some  others,  have  particular  names,  known  to  few. 
To  religious  ideas  may  be  undoubtedly  referred  the  folly  of 
the  Betjouanas  in  prognosticating  future  events  by  means  of 
dice,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  made  with  the  hoofs  of  antelopes. 
Their  conversion  to  Christianity  was  long  attempted  in 
vain  :  they  appeared  to  laugh  at  our  doctrines,  and  to  jeer 
at  our  mode  of  worship.  When  spoken  to  concerning  the 
God  of  peace,  they  answered,  he  may  be  as  angry  as  he 
pleases,  we  cannot  give  up  going  to  war.  Of  five  mission- 
aries, there  was  only  one  to  whom  they  shewed  any  civility 
or  attachment,  and  that  was  on  account  of  his  having  made 
known  to  them  the  use  of  the  plough.  Of  late,  however, 
they  have  all  expressed  the  greatest  willingness  to  be  con- 
verted. There  is  a  mission  at  New  Latakoo,  in  the  very 
heart  of  their  territory  ;  and  every  one  of  the  princes  visit- 
ed by  Mr.  Campbell  expressed  a  wish  to  have  missionaries 
settled  among  their  people.  There  is  another  at  Griqua 
Town,  and  both  are  most  carefully  attended  by  the  natives. 
Indeed,  preoccupied  by  no  other  creed,  and  impressed 
with  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans,  whom  they  call 
gods,  the  open  curious  mind  of  the  Betjuana  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  obstinate  against  conviction.  The  mis- 
sionaries complain  chiefly  of  their  feeble  reasoning  powers ; 
but,  after  all,  these  perhaps  differ  little  from  other  nations 
in  the  same  stage  of  civilization.  Wherever  the  missiona- 
ries have  settled,  the  people  have  become  better  clothed, 
more  industrious,  and  have  left  off  the  predatory  comman- 
do, which  indeed  is  nothing  but  an  expedition  undertaken 
to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring  village  of 
their  lives  and  cattle  ;  but  to  which  ail  the  false  glory  of 
war  is  attached  in  the  ideas  of  these  simple  men.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Griquas,  Tammakas,  and  many  other  tribes, 
now  attend  with  solemn  regularity  on  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel :  even  the  wild,  persecuted,  hut  not  ungrateful 
Bushman,  listens  with  delight  and  thankfulness  to  the  mes- 


sengers of  peace.  Communities  of  Bushmen,  to  the  extent 
of  many  hundreds,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  precari- 
ous life  of  the  desert  to  the  blessings  of  civilized  life,  and 
are  highly  spoken  of  by  their  benefactors,  the  missiona- 
ries, for  devout  and  regular  conduct.  In  this  direction, 
where  there  is  no  political  jealousy,  Christianity  now  makes 
a  rapid  and  steady  progress. 

Their  arms  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Caffres,  and 
consist  of  the  hassagay  and  the  club.  M.  Lichtenstein 
does  not  mention  the  shield  ;  but  many  of  the  tribes  use 
it.a  For  some  years  past,  they  have  also  employed  against 
the  Bushmen  the  same  poisoned  arrows  that  they  seize 
from  these  implacable  brigands  ;  for  they  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  mode  of  making  them.  The  population,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished  by  the  frequent  wars  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  is  increased  among  the  victorious  tribes, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  women  and  young  chil- 
dren whom  they  take  prisoners.  Without  being  at  pre- 
sent acquainted  with  the  slave  trade,  the  Betjouanas  already 
appear  to  conceive  the  profit  they  might  make  by  the  sale 
of  their  prisoners.  They  offered  to  exchange  with  M. 
Lichtenstein's  companions,  children  of  ten  years  old,  for 
sheep. 

The  disproportion  between  the  number  of  men  and 
women,  which  is  general  throughout  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  tropic,  has  given  rise  to,  and  perpetuated 
polygamy,  at  the  same  time  that  it  retains  the  women  in  a 
certain  state  of  servility.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  can 
think  of  establishing  himself,  he  lays  out  a  part  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  purchase  of  a  wife,  who  generally  costs  from 
ten  to  twelve  oxen.  The  first  business  of  the  new  mar- 
ried woman  is  to  build  a  house,  for  which  she  must  her- 
self fell  the  necessary  quantity  of  wood  :  in  this  work  she 
is  sometimes  assisted  by  her  mother  and  sisters.  The 
building  a  stable  for  cattle,  with  its  inclosure,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields,  and  all  the  household  work,  equally  form 
a  part  of  the  servile  duties  of  a  Betjouana  woman. 

As  soon  as  the  cattle  are  increased  in  number,  the  Bet- 
jouana thinks  of.  increasing  his  family  by  purchasing  a  se- 
cond wife,  who  is  equally  obliged  to  build  a  house  with 
stable  and  garden.  Thus  the  riches  of  a  man  are  estima- 
ted by  the  number  of  his  wives.  The  women  are  very 
fruitful,  and  a  Betjouana,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  fami- 
ly, resembles  much  one  of  the  patriarchs  delineated  in  the 
Scriptures." 

The  Barroloos  live  at  the  distance  of  ten  days  journey 
north  of  the  Betjouanas  ;c  they  live  in  large  cities ;  un- 
derstand casting  iron  and  copper,  and  carve  with  taste  in 
wood  and  ivory ;  their  soil  is  fertile,  shaded  by  trees,  and 
watered  by  rivers.  This  is  the  account  given  by  the  Bet- 
jouanas to  European  travellers  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
the  late  researches  of  Mr.  Campbell.  The  Wanketzees, 
Marootzees,  Mashows,  Yattabas,  and  Bouquains,  though 
they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Betjuana  language,  arc  not 
called  Betjuanas,  but  Boroolongs.  The  above  particulars 
then  apply  perfectly,  as  we  have  seen,  to  those  nations 
of  the  Betjuan  territory  comprehended  under  the  term 
Boroolongs.  The  country  is  well  supplied  with  wood 
and  water,  and  very  fertile  ;  and  they  both  p.---  —  consi- 
derable acquaintance  with  the  arts,  and  trade  with  nations 
to  the  east,  having  direct  communication  with  the  Portu- 
guese; 

From  the  travels  of  Campbell  it  appears  that  the  farthest 
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country  to  the  north-west,  known  to  the  Betjouanas  or 
Boroolongs,  is  named  Mampoor.  The  Kallyharry  are  a 
people  living  a  month's  journey  to  the  north-west  of  Lata- 
koo, from  whom  the  latter  procure  the  skins  of  the  wild 
cat.  North  of  the  Orange  River  lies  the  country  of  the 
Great  Namaquas,  which,  to  about  lat.  26°  south,  and  long. 
19°  west,  is  watered  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Fish 
and  Orange  Rivers,  and  therefore  tolerably  fertile  ;  but  to 
the  east  and  north  of  this  lies  the  great  southern  Zahara, 
or  desert,  extending  probably  to  the  equator,  and  inhabit- 
ed only  by  wandering  Bushmen.  This  vast  region  of 
sand,  studded  here  and  there  by  trees,  is  bounded  on  the 
eastern  side  by  the  Betjuanas,  Marootzees,  and  by  other 
tribes,  which  they  denominate  asfoHows  :a — north  of  Ku- 
rechanee,  the  Moquana,  Bamangwatoo  ;  north-east,  the 
Macallaka  ;  east,  Bapalangye,  Massoona  ;  east  by  south, 
Bahatja  ;  south-east,  Bassetza,  Booropolongs,  Maribana, 
Babooklola,  Bamoohopa,  Bapoohene ;  south  south-east, 
Bapo,  Bammatow,  Balicana,  Bahooba,  Bapeeree,  Buklo- 
kla,  Moolehe,  Moohoobeloo,  Moomanyanna,  Mohawpee, 
Bommaleetee,  Peeree.  Besides  these  tribes,  or  nations, 
to  the  south  south-east,  Barrow  and  Campbell  ascertained, 
that  great  hordes  of  both  native  and  Betjuana  Bushmen 
inhabit  the  country  south-east  of  Latakoo,  immediately 
behind  the  Tambookas,  and  in  a  line  drawn  from  Port 
Natal  to  Latakoo.  These  Bushmen  possess  herds  of  cat- 
tle. The  Wanketzees  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Ma- 
rootzees, from  whom  they  are  divided  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains passing  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  they  are  com- 
manded by  a  treacherous  prince  called  Makabba,  and  at 
present  bear  the  worst  character  of  all  the  southern  tribes 
except  the  Bushmen.  Travelling  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
Mampoor,  situated  on  the  sea-side,  is  two  moons  journey 
from  Latakoo,  and  three  moons  when  the  travellers  are 
incumbered  with  cattle,  the  plunder  of  these  being  the  ob- 
jects of  this  distant  march.  The  desert  beyond  Kally- 
harry bears  mimosa  trees,  and  others,  unknown  to  the 
Latakoos,  somewhat  resembling  the  willow.  The  surface 
of  this  great  desert,  which  reaches  from  the  Namaquas  to 
Long  mountain  and  the  Wanketzees,  extending  1000 
miles  to  the  north,  and  500  to  the  west  of  Latakoo,  is  not 
perfectly  level,  and  though  generally  covered  with  sand, 
has  tufts  of  withered  grass  in  the  hollows.  The  water- 
melon is  pretty  copious  ;  water  is  extremely  scarce.  There 
is  a  nation  at  its  farthest  extremity  called  Quabee,  (or 
Grass  Knee.)b  The  extent  of  this  desert,  as  obtained  from 
natives,  brings  it  to  the  10th  degree  of  southern  latitude  ; 
in  short,  into  the  country  of  the  Giagas  or  Jagas  of  Congo, 
who,  it  is  evident,  are  nothing  but  the  wandering  Bushmen 
of  the  desert,  and  the  desolating  commandos  of  the  Betju- 
anas and  Boroolongs.  By  such  inquiries  the  benevolent 
labours  of  the  missionaries  expand  the  boundaries  of 
science ;  but  we  have  to  resume  the  subject  of  central 
Africa  in  the  course  of  the  next  Book. 

In  resuming  the  description  of  the  maritime  countries, 
we  shall  pass  over  in  haste  Inhambane,  extending  from  La- 
goa  bay,  as  far  as  Cape  Corrientes,  where  a  fort  built  by 
the  Portuguese  points  out  the  southern  limit  of  the  posses- 
sions claimed  by  that  nation.    Cape  Delgado  is  the  north- 


»  Campbell,  I.  271. 
b  Ibid.  11.  p.  120. 

«  Ramusio,  Collection  des  Voyages,  t.  I.  p.  392. 
d  Bucquoy,  Voyage,  trad,  allem.  p.  22. 


ern  frontier.  This  whole  extent  of  coast  is  called  the  Go- 
vernment of  Sena,  or  Mozambique.  The  coast  of  Inham- 
bane is  covered  with  pasturage  and  destitute  of  wood.* 
Each  village  has  its  independent  chief.4  The  country  of 
Sabia  contains  nothing  remarkable.  Frequent  mention  is 
made  of  the  kingdom  of  Sofala  or  Sephala,  but  it  appears 
to  be  only  the  maritime  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Botonga  ; 
for  Sofala  denotes  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages, 
Low  Country.0  Four  hundred  executioners  constantly 
precede  the  king  of  this  country,  who  assumes  the  titles  of 
Grand-sorcerer,  and  Grand-robber.  These  words  perhaps 
excite  in  the  mind  of  an  African,  ideas  equally  just  and 
liberal,  as  the  phrases  applied  to  the  paternal  wisdom  and 
august  magnificence  of  our  sovereigns  excites  in  the  mind 
of  an  European  courtier.  Four  ministers  traverse  the 
kingdom  yearly,  one  represents  the  person  of  the  mo- 
narch, a  second  his  eyes,  a  third  his  mouth,  and  a  fourth 
his  ears. 

The  golden  treasures  of  this  country  have  become  quite 
a  common  place  among  the  Arabian  geographers  ;  this 
precious  metal,  however,  undoubtedly  came  from  the  in- 
terior. The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  tolerable.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  coast  are  dreaded  on  account  of  the  num- 
berless reefs  and  banks  of  sand.  It  is  asserted  that  among 
the  inhabitants  there  i^  a  race  of  gigantic  stature,  who  de- 
liver up  their  prisoners  of  war  to  a  nation  in  the  interior,  to 
be  devoured/  Those  residing  on  the  coast  have  embra- 
ced the  Mahometan  religion,  and  in  some  measure  the 
Arabic  language.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  dyeing 
their  cotton  stuffs. 

The  state  of  Monomotapa,  situated  behind  Sofala,  is  like 
the  latter  watered  by  the  Zambcse,  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Africa,  that  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  four  mouths  or 
branches  ;  namely,  in  proceeding  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  the  Quilitane,  the  Cuama,  which  appears  to  be  the 
principal,  the  Luabo,  and  the  Luaboil.  The  natives  say 
that  this  river  originates  from  a  great  lake,  and  receives  its 
name  from  a  village  not  far  from  its  source.  It  is  very 
rapid,  and  in  some  places  a  league  in  breadth.  They 
ascend  it  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Sicambe,  above  Tete, 
where  there  is  a  cataract  of  an  astonishing  height,  and 
constant  falls  for  the  space  of  twenty  leagues,  as  far  as  the 
kingdom  of  Chicova,  where  are  found  mines  of  silver. 
The  Zambese  inundates  the  country  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Nile  ;  but  in  the  month  of  April.  In  sailing  upon 
this  river  it  is  very  hazardous  to  plunge  the  arm  or  foot 
into  the  water,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  daring 
crocodiles.g  Monomotapa  abounds  in  rice,  maize,  fruits 
and  cattle  ;  it  is  cultivated  along  the  rivers,  but  the  rest 
of  the  land,  although  uncultivated,  appears  fertile,  since 
vast  forests  are  found  there  inhabited  by  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, wild  oxen  called  meroos,  tigers  strong  enough  to 
carry  off  a  calf,  zebras,  antelopes,  and  monkeys.h  The 
hippopotamus  and  tortoise  attain  an  enormous  size.  The 
Portuguese  have  bred  a  few  horned  cattle  ;  but  horses 
are  altogether  wanting.  The  mineral  kingdom  appears 
interesting.  Gold  dust  every  where  abounds  ;  the  Portu- 
guese collect  it  in  the  environs  of  Tete,  the  natives  in  the 
province  of  Manica  ;  in  addition  to  these  are  enumerated 
the  gold  mines  of  Boro  and  Quaticuy,  where  this  precious 


e  Hartmann,    Edrisi  Africa,  p.  109,    Reland,  Palasstina,  p.  372. 

f  Bucquoy,  p.  4  and  5. 

s  Thomann,  Voyage,  p.  133. 
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metal  lies  imbedded  in  a  rock.  The  kingdom  of  Butua  is 
considered  the  richest  in  gold.  Masses  of  native  silver 
have  been  met  with.  The  natives  diligently  work  some 
iron  mines. 

The  name  of  Monomotapa  signifies,  according  to  some 
authors,  the  king  of  Motapa  :  it  is  written  by  others  Beno- 
Jtfolapa,  which,  according  to  an  ingenious  observation, 
appears  to  signify  in  Arabic  "  people  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers," and  is  consequently  only  an  appellative  given  to 
these  nations  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  conquered  the  sea- 
coasts.11  However  it  may  be,  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the 
title  of  emperor  is  given  by  the  Portuguese,  formerly  ex- 
tended his  dominion  over  a  great  number  of  vassal  kings  : 
he  is  still,  say  they,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
Africa.  The  great  edifices  of  Butua,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions in  an  unknown  language,  appear  to  be  silent  evi- 
dences of  ancient  civilization  extinguished  during  the  pre- 
sence of  civil  wars,  or  which  may  have  disappeared  with 
the  nation,  great  both  in  commerce  and  arms,  of  which 
these  monuments  appear  to  be  erections. 

The  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire  of  Monomotapa 
are  not  better  known  than  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Zimbaoc  is  the  collective  name  of  every  great  city, 
like  fou  in  China.  It  is  the  name  of  the  emperor's  resi- 
dence, which  is  sixty  leagues  from  the  sea ;  it  is  a  very 
populous  city,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  great  ri- 
ver. Tete  and  Sena  are  two  Portuguese  forts  ;  the  first, 
also  called  San-  Yago,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
in  the  interior,  and  fifty  leagues  east  of  the  great  cataract. 
The  Portuguese  still  possess  on  this  river  the  posts  of  Cldco- 
va  and  Massapa,  near  the  gold  mines  of  mount  Fura.  The 
post  of  Zumbo,  where  the  Banians  manufacture  gold  plate, 
has  been  seized  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  natives. b  The 
people  of  this  country  go  nearly  naked,  like  those  of  the 
western  coast  ;  they  are  superstitious,  and  believe  in  magic 
and  enchantments.  According  to  reports  which  seem 
doubtful,  the  king,  on  days  of  ceremony,  carries  suspended 
at  his  side  a  small  spade  as  an  emblem  of  agriculture. 
The  children  of  the  great  men  are  retained  at  court  as 
hostages ;  and  the  king  sends  every  year  an  officer  into 
the  provinces.  It  is  at  that  time  the  custom  for  the  people 
to  testify  their  loyalty  by  putting  out  their  fires,  and  relight- 
ing them  by  fire  taken  from  the  officer's  torch.  It  is  said 
that  the  emperor's  guard  consists  of  a  squadron  of  women 
lightly  armed.  After  all,  is  it  ascertained  whether  this  fa- 
mous monarch  exists  at  present,  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign 1 

A  more  interesting  question  for  a  traveller  is  the  possi- 
bility of  crossing  the  unknown  country  between  Monomo- 
tapa and  Congo.  The  Portuguese  and  African  slave  mer- 
chants have  already  often  conducted  convoys  of  negroes 
from  Angola  to  Sena,  and  from  Sena  to  Angola.  The 
two  posts  of  Pedras-negras,  in  the  interior  of  Congo,  and 
of  Chicova,  in  the  interior  of  Monomotapa,  are  the  respec- 
tive points  of  departure  ;  the  distance  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  leagues,  and  its  performance  occupies  a 
whole  season  :  wandering  hordes  are  frequently  met  with, 
and  elevated  plateaus  are  crossed  where  gold-dust  is  col- 


*  Lichtenstein,  Archives  Ethnograph.  t.  f.  p.  295. 
b  Report  of  Dominican  Missionaries,  cited  in  the  Oiario  di  Roma, 
February,  1816. 

<=  Observador  Pprtuguez,  a  periodical  collection,  No.  IV. 
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lected.  The  reports  received  from  Portuguese  exiles  re- 
siding at  Sena,  and  transmitted  by  two  learned  men,  M. 
Correa  de  Serra,  and  M.  Constancio,c  leave  scarcely  any 
room  for  reasonable  doubts.  The  objection  drawn  from 
the  declaration  of  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  who  de- 
clared himself  ignorant  of  these  journeys,  loses  its  weighs 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  not  at  Mozambique,  but  at 
Chicova,  or  at  least  at  Sena,  that  information  of  the  fact 
must  be  collected.  Moreover,  the  governor  consulted  by 
Mr.  Salt,  appeared  to  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances generally  known  concerning  the  geography 
of  Monomotapa. 

Repulsed  from  the  interior,  our  curiosity  must  rapidly 
survey  the  remaining  part  of  the  eastern  coast  governed 
by  the  Portuguese. 

The  coast  of  Mozambique  every  where  presents  danger- 
ous reefs  and  shoals,  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of 
small  islands.  The  rivers,  although  very  wide  at  their 
mouth,  do  not  come  from  a  great  distance  ;  they  take  their 
rise  from  the  foot  of  a  long  and  high  chain  of  mountains, 
to  which,  on  account  of  their  splintered  peaks,  has  been 
given  the  Portuguese  name  of  Picos  Fragosos. 

The  port  of  the  Isle  of  Mozambique,  although  of  difficult 
entrance/  is  very  good,  and  can  afford  secure  shelter  to 
many  vessels.  The  Portuguese  have  a  fort  very  well 
built,  and  hold  under  their  jurisdiction  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  Moors,  and  are  governed  by  a  Sherif.  The  Portuguese 
ships,  on  their  voyage  to  India,  enter  and  remain  in  the 
port  of  Mozambique  during  a  month  ;  formerly,  among 
other  merchandize,  they  took  in  slaves,  which  they  carried 
to  India  ;  but  King  Joseph  the  second,  under  the  minis- 
try of  Pombal,  forbade  this  commerce,  and  the  present 
Queen  has  enforced  the  order.  The  principal  objects  of 
exportation  at  present  are  gold  and  elephants'  teeth  :  these 
last  are  very  abundant ;  they  are  kept  in  spacious  maga- 
zines,6 and  are  shipped  off  during  the  month  of  August 
every  year  for  Goa.  There  is  also  considerable  trade  car- 
ried on  between  this  place  and  Madagascar ;  but  all  the 
commerce  of  these  countries  appears  to  be  in  the  hands 
and  for  the  profit  of  government. 

The  unhealthy  state  of  Mozambique  has  induced  the 
inhabitants  to  build  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  large  and 
pleasant  village  of  Jtfesuril,  at  this  time  more  populous 
than  the  city/  The  governor's  palace  raises  itself  majes- 
tically above  a  forest  of  cocoa,  cashew,  and  mango  trees. 
The  principal  nation  on  this  coast  is  that  of  the  .Ifaeouas  ;s 
the  JWonjous,  and  the  JWuzimbes,  live  in  the  interior.  The 
name  of  the  first  of  these  nations  appears  to  deserve  all  the 
attention  of  geographers.  It  appears  to  furnish  the  solu- 
tion of  an  ancient  geographical  enigma.  The  territory  of 
Vakvak,  or  JVakwak,  extends,  according  to  the  Arabians, 
from  Zanguebar  as  far  as  Sofala  ;  it  is  precisely  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country  of  the  Macouas  ;  are  not  the  two  names 
identical  ?  A  slight  alteration  of  orthography  mav  have, 
confounded  these  names  in  the  Arabic.1'  Sucn  !sx?ie  con- 
clusion to  which  a  rational  etymology  would  seem  to  lead 
us.  The  truth  is,  that  JWucou,  in  the  dialects  of  southern 
Africa,  merely  signifies  a  white  man,  and  is  applied  by  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  interior,  indifferently  to  the  Dutch  and 
English  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  the  Arabs  and 
Portuguese  on  the  shores  of  Mozambique.*  Anciently, 
Wakwak  may  have  had  the  same  signification,  so  rapidly 
do  the  dialects  of  Africa  degenerate  :  and  the  Makosses  of 
the  west  coast,b  north  of  the  Orange,  probably  derive  their 
name  from  a  similar  origin. 


The  northern  part  of  the  government  of  Mozambique 
derives  its  name  of  Querimbe  from  that  of  a  small  island 
where  the  Portuguese  have  a  fort,  and  where  they  allow 
the  French  to  trade.'  O'ibo  is  another  of  their  posts.  The 
islands  of  this  coast  are  under  the  government  of  an  Arab 
sheik,  a  vassal  of  Portugal,  whose  possessions  terminate  at 
Cape  Delgado. 


•  Campbell,  II.  p.  358.  *  Above,  p.  110. 


•  Blancard,  Commerce  dea  Indes  Orientates,  p.  20. 
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Continuation  of  the  description  of  Africa. — Eastern  coast,  or 
Zanguebar  and  Ajan. — Remarks  on  the  Interior  of  South- 
ern Africa. 

Those  regions  which  are  least  known  attract  more  par- 
ticularly the  attention  of  writers  who  are  anxious  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  their  philosophical  readers.  We  shall, 
therefore,  devote  a  whole  book  to  the  description  of  coun- 
tries, which  both  English  and  French  compilers  of  geogra- 
phy generally  dispatch  in  two  or  three  pages. 

Cape  Delgado  determines  the  southern  limit  of  Zan- 
guebar, or  the  coast  of  the  Zangues,  Zingues,  or  Zindges, 
for  the  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  the  native  inhabi- 
tants is  written  in  these  three  ways.  The  Arabian  accounts 
are  those  only  which  appear  to  embrace  the  whole  of 
continental  Zanguebar.  A  great  river,  filled  with  croco- 
diles, sandy  deserts,  a  burning  climate,  leopards  of  a  large 
size,  innumerable  elephants,  giraffes,  and  wild  asses  or 
zebras,  mines  of  iron,  from  which  the  natives  derive  their 
favourite  ornaments  ;  the  dourah  and  banana,-  as  alimen- 
tary plants ;  as  beasts  of  burden,  oxen,  which  are  also 
used  in  war  ;  such  are  the  traits  of  physical  geography 
which  can  be  collected  in  the  writings  of  Ibn-al-Wardi,a 
Massoudi,b  Edrisi,0  and  Bakoui.d  The  country  of  the 
Zingues,  or  Zindges,  extends,  according  to  the  Arabians, 
from  Abyssinia  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Wakwak,  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  country  of  the  Makouas,  or  the  coast  of 
Mozambique.  It  is  in  length  seven  hundred  farsangs,  by 
which  are  probably  meant  Arabic  miles,  for  there  are  just 
seven  hundred  of  them  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Madagoxo, 
otherwise  the  whole  coast  from  the  straits  of  Babel-Mandel 
to  Sofala  must  be  included.  The  capital  is  Kabila,  a  name 
in  which  Quiloa  may  be  recognized.  The  people  live 
without  law,  and  without  any  definite  form  of  religion. 
Every  one  worships  the  object  of  his  fancy — a  plant,  an 
animal,  or  apiece  of  iron  ;  they,  nevertheless,  acknowledge 
a  supreme  God,  whom  they  call  Maklandjlou,  a  word 
which  calls  to  mind  the  Molvngo  of  the  inhabitants  of  So- 
fala, and  which  thus  attaches  the  Zingues  to  the  race  of 
Caffres.  The  king,  who  is  said  to  assume  the  title  of 
"  Wakliman,  or  Son  of  the  Supreme  Lord,"0  marches 
at  the  head  of  300,000  troops  mounted  on  oxen.  The 
Zingues  conquered,  during  the  third  century  of  the  Hegi- 
ra,  a  part  of  Eastern  Arabia  and  of  Irac. 

Europeans  have  visited  only  the  islands  and  some  mari- 
time places  of  Zanguebar  ;  we  will  follow  them  by  ascend- 

»  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuscrits,  II.  38. 

b  Ettenne  Quatremere,  Mem.  sur  l'Eirypte,  &c.  vol.  II.  181,  &c. 

■  Hartmann,  Edri.si,  Africa,  101—104 

d  Notices,  &c.  II.  395. 

c  Tho  word  Wakliman,  quoted  from  Massoudi  by  Quatremere,  ap- 
pears to  be  Arabic.    Wakil.  is  a  governor,  or  viceroy,    [man.  the  name 


ing  from  south  to  north.  The  island  of  Quiloa,  with  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  opposite  a  peninsula, 
formed  by  two  great  rivers,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
called  Coavo.  This  situation  gives  it  three  safe  ports,  spa- 
cious, and  independent  of  each  other.  The  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  ornamented  by  large  trees,  with  villages  inter- 
spersed, subject  to  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Quiloa.  The 
island,  accessible  at  all  times,  is  the  mart  for  the  slave  trade 
of  the  whole  coast  of  Zanguebar.  The  continent  produces 
a  species  of  teak-wood,  as  durable  as  that  from  Surat,  of 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  fit  for  the  building  of  ships.  The 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  its  natural  products. 
The  baobab,  the  tamarind  tree,  the  cedar,  the  tree  that 
produces  gum  copal,  and  tlie  coffee  plant  of  Madagascar, 
are  also  found  here.  Game,  and  herds  of  every  species 
of  animal,  particularly  of  the  wild  ox,  as  well  as  river  and 
sea-fish,  are  here  abundant.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  pan- 
thers, lions,  leopards,  and  wild  asses  or  zebras,  are  often  seen 
coming  to  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  to  quench  their  thirst 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  scarce.  Millet  forms  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  natives. 

The  king  is  a  negro,  and  receives  much  respect,  but  is 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  Moorish  vizier,  called  *)Ialin- 
dane,  who  governs  supremely  in  the  name  of  this  titular 
monarch,  whom  he  may  even  depose  by  conferring  the 
dignity  on  another  of  his  own  choice.'  This  vizier  appears 
to  be  a  governor  sent  by  the  powerful  sheik  of  the  island 
of  Zanzibar.  "  The  inhabitants  of  this  island,"  sa}  -  a 
learned  author,  "saw  with  concern  that  Quiloa  alone  had 
all  the  trade  of  the  coast  ;  they  invaded  this  city  in  1787. 
The  king  of  Quiloa  ceded  to  that  of  Zanzibar  half  the  pro- 
fits annually  received  from  the  slave  trade.  For  the  bet- 
ter observance  of  this  treaty,  the  sovereign  of  the  latter 
island  has  stationed  a  representative  at  Quiloa.  Many 
French  trading  vessels  resort  thither  every  year."6  The 
women  cultivate  millet  and  potatoes  from  custom  and  ne- 
cessity ;  the  men  are  employed  either  in  fishing,  hunting, 
or  sleeping  ;  the  women  also  make  mats  and  cocrse  stufis 
for  their  own  use.1' 

The  island  of  J\fonfia,  governed  by  a  sheik  in  the  time 
of  Ramusis,  is  at  this  time  only  inhabited  by  wild  oxen, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Quiloa  go  there  to  hunt. 

Zanzibar  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  these 
islands  ;  it  is  twenty-live  leagues  in  length  and  five  in 
breadth.    It  is  said  to  have  an  excellent  harbour.  Orange 

of  tho  Arab  sovereigns  of  Yemen,  Mascat,  and  Add.  The  pretended 
king  of  the  Zinrnies,  may  be  only  a  vassal,  former  or  present,  of  the  Iiaan 
of  Adel  or  Mascat. 

f  Cossigny,  Moyen  d'ameliorer  les  Colonies,  t.  III.  p.  "247,  &c. 

k  Blancard,  Commerce  des  Indes  Oricntales,  p.  31. 

h  Cossiffny,  ibid.  III.  266. 
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and  lemon  trees  display  their  golden  fruits  by  the  side  of  the 
cocoa  nut  and  banana.  Vegetables  and  rice  are  abundant. 
The  inhabitants,  like  all  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
are  Mahometans,  arid  governed  by  a  system  of  laws. 
The  cities  are  adorned  with  mosques.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants is  computed  at  60,000,  of  which  300  are  Arabs, 
and  the  rest  a  mixed  race.  The  sheik  communicates 
with  the  princes  of  Arabia  ;  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  England.*  The 
exports  consist  of  slaves,  gum,  ivory,  antimony,  and  blue 
vitriol. b 

Pemba  is  still  more  fertile  in  fruits  and  corn.  The  in- 
habitants, a  timid  people,  are  dressed  in  stuffs  of  silk  and 
cotton  brought  from  India.  Like  the  other  islanders,  they 
sail  in  their  frail  barks  to  Melinda  and  Madagascar. 

Here  ends  altogether  modern  information.  The  inte- 
resting descriptions  of  Lobo,  Barros,  and  Couto,  are  alrea- 
dy three  centuries  old.0  Is  the  city  of  Jtfombaza,  situated 
on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  a  river,  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Arabs  of  Mascat,  who,  in  1698,  drove 
out  the  Portuguese  1  Are  the  seventeen  churches  that 
adorned  this  city,  well  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  still 
mosques  1  With  whom  do  the  inhabitants  of  these  fertile 
and  healthy  places  at  present  trade  1  Does  the  large  and 
beautiful  city  of  Melinda  still  continue  the  pride  of  these 
shores  1  Do  they  still  see  in  its  gardens  the  most  deli- 
cious oranges  1  Do  the  Arabs,  who  now  possess  it,  array 
themselves  in  silk  and  purple  1  Is  the  king  still  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  courtiers,  and  received  by  a  choir 
of  priests  and  young  women,  who  offer  him  incense  and 
flowers  ]  Who  now  reigns  in  Lamo,  a  country  famous 
for  the  large  asses  it  produces  1  Over  Pate,  whence  the 
Arabs  of  Mascat  drove  out  the  European  traders  in  1692  1 
Over  Jubo  and  its  coast,  infested  by  serpents  1  Over  Bra- 
va,  or  Berua,  a  small  aristocratic  republic,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  worshipped  stones  anointed  with  the  oil  of  fish  1 

These  are  questions  that  would  have  been  resolved  by. 
the  learned  and  intrepid  Seetzen,  if  an  enemy's  hand  had 
not  cut  the  thread  of  a  life  so  precious  ;  for  at  the  moment 
in  which  this  traveller  died,  poisoned  by  the  order  of  the 
Iman  of  Yemen,  he  was  preparing  to  visit  Melinda,  and  to 
collect  among  the  Arabs  of  that  city  traditions  and  manu- 
scripts relative  to  their  knowledge  of  Africa. 

But  the  principal  features  of  geography  are  incapable 
of  change. 

The  cities  of  Melinda,  Lamo,  and  Pate,  appear  to  be 
situated  in  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  called  Quilimancy, 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which,  under  the 
name  of  Zebee,  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The.  banks  of  the  river,  inundated  and  enriched  by  its 
waters,  perhaps  may  correspond  with  the  lively  descrip- 
tions of  the  Portuguese  ;  farther  on,  the  moving  sands,  ac- 
cording to  an  Arabian  author,  have  destroyed  the  city  of 
Lamo.d 

Behind  these  maritime  and  civilized  states  are  noticed 
the  savage  tribes  of  Mosegueyos,  rich  in  cattle,  who,  during 
infancy,  have  their  heads  covered  with  clay  in  the  form  of 
a  cap.    Is  not  the  name  by  which  this  nation  is  designated 

*  Salt,  Second  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  &c. 

b  The  Imam  of  Muscat,  in  alliance  with  Britain,  and  aided  by  a  Bri- 
tish fleet,  has  extended  his  power  along  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Afri- 
ca, from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Zanguebar.  The  city  of  Melinda  is  now 
in  ruins.  The  British  have  also  aided  him  with  their  troops  against  the 
Wahabites  in  the  interior  of  Arabia. — P. 

c  Hist,  de  la  G6og.  v.  I.  p.  485,  sqq. 


Arabic  ?  it  would  then  only  signify  men  armed  with  jave- 
lins.6 Farther  north  are  the  Maracatas,  a  people  less 
rude,  and  having  a  good  exterior.  They  observe  the  cere- 
mony of  circumcision.  The  girls  preserve  the  treasure  of 
their  innocence  by  means  of  a  suture,  which  the  husband 
alone  has  aright  to  undo/ 

The  accounts  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxo  or  Makad- 
schou,  are  more  recent.  A  lascar  or  Indian  sailor,  named  Isuf, 
who  has  resided  there  sixteen  years,  has  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  following  account.5  The  country,  wa- 
tered by  a  large  river,  abounds  in  corn,  rice,  fruits,  cattle, 
red-haired  sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  The  extensive  forests 
harbour  bears  !  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  and  ostriches. 
The  pyon  is  a  bird  ten  feet  in  height.  The  description  of  an 
amphibious  animal,  denominated  bozer,  calls  to  mind  the 
Omithorhichus  of  New  Holland.  The  population  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  white,  olive-coloured,  and  black  men,  who 
have  pretty  generally  adopted  the  idiom  of  their  masters, 
the  Arabs.  The  king  and  great  men  are  covered  from 
the  breast  to  the  feet;  the  common  people  go  nearly  naked; 
the  queen,  by  way  of  distinction,  wears  a  robe  of  green 
silk,  and  her  hair  is  ornamented  with  feathers  of  different 
colours.  The  king  holds  a  court  of  justice  in  public,  as- 
sisted by  some  counsellors.  Criminals  are  either  exposed 
to  wild  beasts,  or  dispatched  with  a  club.  The  king  is  at- 
tended by  a  suite  only  during  journies  ;  at  other  times  he 
has  neither  court  nor  guards,  nor  does  any  one  salute  him. 
The  Mahometan  religion,  which  prevails,  appears  allied  to 
paganism  ;  for  different  idols  are  seen  both  in  the  temples 
and  houses.  The  violence  exercised  by  the  Portuguese 
in  former  times  on  this  coast,  who  came  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  slaves,  has  left  a  deep  impression,  and  Euro- 
peans are  no  longer  received  but  with  mistrust  and  much 
reserve. 

The  capital,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  country,  is  a 
large  and  fine  city,  built  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore. It  contains  the  king's  palace,  several  mosques,  and 
houses  of  stone  painted  in  fresco,  with  flat  terraced  roofs. 
In  the  burial  place  of  the  royal  family,  near  the  city,  the 
tombs  are  of  black  and  white  marble,  each  adorned  with  a 
cupola  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  pyramid.  The  urns 
enclosing  the  ashes  of  the  kings  and  queens  are  all  of  gold, 
and  surrounded  by  lamps  of  the  same  metal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  JWachidas,  mentioned  by  the 
Abyssinian  historians,  are  no  others  than  the  J\lakadschou. 

The  coast  of  Ajan,  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator, 
only  a  desolate  mass  of  rocks  and  sands,  where,  occasion- 
ally, may  be  seen  a  wandering  ostrich.  In  proceeding 
round  Cape  Guardafui,  the  eastern  point  of  Africa,  the 
coast  puts  on  a  less  barren  appearance.  The  port  of  Felis, 
the  isle  of  Barbara,  the  commercial  city  of  Zeila,  in  a 
country  producing  fruits  and  corn,  are  little  frequented  by 
Europeans.  The  kingdom  of  Adel  is  the  principal  state 
of  this  coast,  its  capital  is  called  Jlu$a-Gurel,  and  the  sove- 
reign, like  that  of  Yemen,  assumes  the  title  of  Iman}1  The 
inhabitants  of  this  coast,  called  Berberes  by  the  Arabian 
geographers,  have  an  olive  colour,  long  hair,  and  do  not  in 

d  Aboul-Mahasen,  in  Et.  Quatremere,  1.  c.  p.  188. 
e  (mosagge)  javelin. 

f  Lobo,  Voyage,  t.  I.  p.  282. 

£  Narrative  ot  the  Lascar,  Isuf,  in  Ehrmann,  Bibliotheque  des  Voy- 
ages, et  Memoires  Geograph.  III.  75.  sqq.  (in  German.) 
h  Ludolf,  App.  ad  Histor.  iEthiop.  p.  29. 
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the  least  resemble  the  Caffres.  The  horns  of  the  cows 
are  as  large  as  those  of  the  stag  ;  the  sheep  have  also 
some  peculiarities  ;  according  to  Hamilton,*  they  are 
white,  with  a  head  of  a  shining  black  colour,  small  cars, 
large  body,  and  juicy  flesh  ;  at  the  end  of  their  tail,  as  broad 
as  their  buttocks,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  is  an  ap- 
pendage also,  about  six  inches  in  length,  very  like  the  tail  of 
a  hog.  Hamilton's  assertion  is  in  some  degree  confirmed 
by  Barthema,b  who  states  his  having  there  seen  sheep 
whose  tail  weighed  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  pounds  ; 
they  had  the  head  and  neck  black,  the  rest  of  the  body 
white ;  others,  entirely  white,  had  a  tail  an  ell  in  length,  twist- 
ed like  a  vine,  and  the  neck  swelled  with  a  kind  of  dewlap 
hanging  to  the  ground,  which  they  have  in  common  with 
the  Angora  sheep,  and  some  other  varieties.  M.  Walcke- 
naer  has  justly  remarked  their  identity  with  a  ram  of  an- 
tique marble,c  the  living  type  of  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
Alps  ;  it  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  artist  must  ra- 
ther have  seen  its  model  in  Asia  Minor.  The  sheep  of 
Adel,  instead  of  wool,  is  covered  with  hair  as  coarse  as 
the  bristles  of  a  hog.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the 
climate  of  Guinea  and  Barbary.d  The  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with  these  Ethiopian  sheep,  as  they  called 
them.6  Our  European  breed,  after  having  been  transport- 
ed to  South  America,  has  changed  its  wool  for  hair/'  These 
facts  appear  to  diminish,  in  a  great  degree,  the  importance 
commonly  attached  to  slight  varieties  of  form,  in  a  species 
so  subject  to  the  influence  of  climate.. . 

Among  the  exports  of  the  country  of  Adel,  some  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  name 
myrrh,  frankincense,  cassia,  and  cinnamon.5  The  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients,  repeated  by  Barthema,  has  also 
been  copied  by  Bruce.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  forests 
or  groves,  overspreading  the  interior  mountains  of  Adel 
and  Ajan,  produce  medicinal  gums,  odoriferous  resins,  and 
aromatic  barks.  We  have  seen,  in  the  description  of  Gui- 
nea, that  even  the  western  coast  of  Africa  produces  some 
aromatic  vegetables.  We  consider  a  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Flora  of  Africa  and  that  of  Arabia  and  India,  as 
a  probable  result,  not  only  of  the  similitude  of  climate,  but 
of  the  commercial  communications  of  the  inhabitants.  Have 
not  some  plants  from-  Brazil  flourished  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Plymouth,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  transported 
by  Portuguese  vessels  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  to  England  1 
Are  not  the  vegetables  of  Germany  diffused  in  the  same 
manner  over  the  coasts  of  Bergen  in  Norway  1h  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  Bruce's  assertions  do  not  afford 
sufficient  evidence  for  admitting  the  cinnamon,  cassia, 
or  even  the  coffee-tree,  into  the  list  of  vegetables  of  the 
central  region  of  Adel  and  Ajan.  Myrrh  only  is  at  this 
time  carried  from  the  ports  of  Abyssinia  to  that  of  Moka.1 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent.  Unfortunately  a  few  lines  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  include  the  vague  traditions  that  have  reached 
Europeans. 

The  Giagas  or  Jagas  traverse  immense  deserts  to  the 
east  of  Congo.    It  is  asserted,  that  these  Tartars  of  the 

a  Hamilton,  Relation  des  Indes  Orientales. 
b  Raniusio,  1.  p.  121—123. 

c  Fa.broni,  del  ariete  gutturato,  Florence,  1792. 

<t  Shaw's  Travels,  24 1  ;  Adanson,  Hist.  Natur.  du  Senegal,  57 

°  Strabo,  lib.  XVII.  p.  1177;  Almel.  Diod.  Sicul.  III.  8;  Oppian, 
de  Vcnat.  II.  320.  379. 

'  Calesby's  Natural  Hist,  of  Carolina,  preface  ;  Brown's  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica,  p.  488;  Sloane's  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  II. 
D.328;  Bancroft's  Natural  History  of  Guiana,  p.  121. 


torrid  zone,  after  having  joined  the  J\fou-Zimbes,  appear- 
ed as  devastating  conquerors  on  the  coast  of  Quiloa.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Mou-Jatjo,  placed  by  Battel 
and  Dapper  very  far  to  the  north-east  of  Congo,  appears 
to  point  out  a  temporary  establishment  of  the  Cia<ras.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  Zimbes,  or  Mou-Zimbes,  must  be 
identical  with  the  Cimbebas,  wanderers  to  the  west  of  the 
Betjouanas.  Again,  the  Mon-Gallos  or  Mou-G  alias,  on 
the  coast  of  Quiloa,  appear  to  be  an  emigration  of  the 
Gallas  bordering  on  Abyssinia.  It  is  from  these  data  that 
the  interior  of  Southern  Africa  appears  to  us  an  extensive 
plateau,  where  wandering  hordes  are  dispersed  without 
control,  without  laws,  or  any  regular  employment.  This 
hypothesis  appears  confirmed  by  the  two  according  testi- 
monies that  we  are  about  to  cite. 

The  accounts  of  the  slave  merchant  of  Mozambique, 
collected  by  Mr.  Salt,  inform  us,  that  the  two  nations,  call- 
ed the  Eevi  and  Maravi,  are  situated  nine  hundred  miles 
at  least  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  consequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  continent :  these  nations,  composed  of  white 
men,  (olive-coloured  are  undoubtedly  meant,)  are  con- 
cerned in  the  slave  trade  on  the  western  coast.  Seven 
months  are  required  to  go  from  Mozambique  into  their 
country,  where  a  great  lake  of  fresh  water  is  to  be  found. 
This  testimony  merits  greater  attention,  as  the  English  tra- 
veller, in  reporting  it,  endeavours  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
subject.k 

According  to  M.  Morice,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  who 
concluded  in  1776,  in  his  own  private  name,  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the 
Moors  of  Quiloa,  a  caravan  of  Africans  every  year  leaves 
this  city,  which  goes  though  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  returns  by  the  same  road. 
They  feed  on  the  vegetables  and  fruits  found  on  the  road,1 
and  particularly  on  the  tamarind.  At  the  distance  of  some 
day's  journey  from  Quiloa,  a  great  lake  is  observed,  desig- 
nated as  a  fresh  water  sea ;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  lake  Ma- 
ravi.  It  is  crossed  on  pieces  of  wood,  and  a  halt  is  made 
on  an  isle  found  in  the  middle.  The  Africans  assert  that  the 
termination  of  their  journey  is  "  a  lake"  of  salt  water. 
Vessels,  similar  to  our  own,  are  found  there,  and  Europeans, 
to  whom  the  slaves  are  sold.  This  account  has  been  con- 
firmed to  M.  Morice,  in  all  the  voyages  which  he  has  made 
to  Quiloa,  by  many  inhabitants  who  had  performed  the 
journey  ;  and  the  coincidence  of  their  reports  does  not  ad- 
mit a  doubt  of  its  truth. 

From  these  reports,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  at  pre- 
sent there  are  no  considerable  nations,  even  half-civilized, 
in  the  southern  interior  of  Africa.  This  idea  is  farther 
confirmed  by  what  is  known  concerning  the  manners  of 
some  tribes. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  Congo,  are  the  regions  where 
are  found  the  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes,  called  Ja- 
gas, Giagas,  or  Schaggu,  by  travellers,  and  who  give 
themselves  the  name  of  Agaglii™  These  people  do  not 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  possess  only  such  cattle  as  they  take 
jn  war;  they  invade  the  fertile  countries  of  their  neigh- 

e  Galen,  Dioscor.  Kin.  cited  by  Bochart,  I'haleg.  I.  II.  p.  23. 
h  Notes  of  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  and  of  the  late  M.  Wahl,  communi- 
cated to  the  author. 

'  Blancard,  Commerce  des  Indes  Orient.  83. 
k  Salt,  Second  Voyage. 

1  Cossigny,  Moycns  d'ameliorer  les  Colonies,  t.  III.  p.  24C.  2">0 
2C9. 

Lopez,  1.  c.  p.  77 ;  Battel,  1.  c.  974  ;  Carli,  Voyage  au  Congo. 
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bours,  consume  the  produce,  and,  after  having  laid  every- 
thing waste,  search  after  other  booty.  The  Jagas  devour 
their  prisoners ;  they  rub  their  generalissimo  with  human 
fat ;  he  also  wears  a  belt  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  sort  of  cop- 
per ring  in  the  nose  and  ears;  The  women  of  the  Jagas 
bury  their  children  alive  ;  the  nation  continues  its  existence 
only  by  rearing  the  children  of  neighbouring  nations,  torn 
from  their  parents  at  twelve  years  of  age.  The  generalis- 
simo, during  the  great  sacrifices,  kills  with  his  own  hand 
human  victims.  It  is  asserted  that,  at  a  certain  festival,  this 
chief  orders  a  furious  and  hungry  lion  to  be  let  loose  in  the 
middle  of  his  subjects.  The  Jagas,  far  from  avoiding  it, 
consider  it  an  honour  to  be  killed  by  his  murderous  teeth. 
Old  men,  and  the  sick,  are  abandoned  without  pity. 
The  dead  are  buried  in  vaulted  tombs,  dressed  in  their 
richest  clothes,  and  have,  as  companions,  two  of  their  wives, 
who  are  buried  alive.  The  Jagas,  who  have  no  horses,  fight 
on  foot  with  great  intrepidity  ;  they  intrench  their  camps 
with  diligence.  This  hideous  nation  has  had  its  Alexander 
and  its  Semiramis.  Under  the  command  of  Zimbo,  they 
overran  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  and  came  down 
to  lay  waste  Quiloa  and  besiege  Mozambique.  On  its  ar- 
rival before  Melinda,  the  army  of  Zimbo  suffered  a  total 
defeat,  which  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  his  empire  ; 
but  Temba-Ndamba,  grand  daughter  of  one  of  his  gene- 
rals, endeavoured  by  her  laws  or  quixillas  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  nation.  With  a  view  of  enforcing  submission 
to  her  inhuman  commands,  she  seized  her  young  son, 
threw  him  into  a  mortar,  crushed  and  pounded  him,  and 
then  extracted  from  his  wretched  remains  an  ointment, 
some  drops  of  which  she  applied  to  her  body  on  every  day 
of  battle.  The  Jagas  have  preserved  this  ointment  ;  and 
their  chiefs,  when  anointed  with  it,  consider  themselves  in- 
vincible. 

The  Bororos,  to  the  north  of  Monomotapa,  are  a  less 
barbarous  people.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  shores  of 
the  lake  Maravi,  and  who  have  considerable  cities,  are 
subjects  of  the  empire  of  the  Bororos.  Among  the  names 
of  these  tribes,  those  of  Massi  and  Ruengas  are  the  most 
remarkable  :  the  one  recalls  the  ancient  Massyli  and  Ma- 
saesyli ;  the  other  appears  identical  with  Dar-Runga,  situ- 
ated to  the  south  of  Darfoor,  since  this  last  people  use  an 
idiom  entirely  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours',  and 
appear  therefore  to  be  a  colony  come  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

The  name  of  J\fono-Emugi,  or,  according  to  a  more  au- 
thentic orthography,  Jtfou-Nhnigi,  designates  an  empire  or 
rather  an  oasis  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Maravi.  It  is  said 
to  be  populous,  mountainous,  and  rich  in  gold  mines.a 
These  mines  are  found  in  the  province  of  Goragua  ;  it  is 
also  known,  from  M.  Seetzen,  that  in  Dar-Bergoo,  a  dia- 
lect is  known,  called  the  Gourangon,  which  appears  to 
indicate  a  province  of  the  same  name.  The  sovereign  of 
Mou-Nimigi  has  the  title  of  aceque,  which  is  like  the  Berber 
word  amazeagh,  lord.  Thus  some'  scattered  rays  every 
where  show  a  connexion  between  the  nations  of  the  south- 
ern interior,  and  those  of  Atlas  and  Nigritia.  The  JVIou- 
Nimig'mns  are  said  to  be  white,  undoubtedly  only  as  com- 
pared to  negroes. 

Only  one  part  01  shis  interior  region  has  been  visited  by 
Europeans  ;  it  is  the  small  state  of  G'mgiro.    Some  parti- 

*  Jean  <los  Santos,  la  Haute-Ethiopie,  liv.  III.  ch.  1. 

•  ciee  Tellez,  Ilistoria  ger.")ral  de  Ethiopia,  a  alta  Coimbra,  IGCO,  in 


culars  concerning  it  are  known,  furnished  by  the  Jesuit 
Anton-Fernandez,  who  attempted,  in  1613,  to  pass  from 
Abyssinia  to  Mejinda,  with  an  embassy,  designed  for  King 
Philip  the  second  of  Spain.b  This  country  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Zebee,  which  has  its  source  in  Boscham, 
a  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Narea,c  and  opens  for  itself  a 
passage  across  the  mountains,  dividing  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

This  river,  which  moves  along  a  greater  volume,  of  wa- 
ter than  the  Nile,  after  having  nearly  surrounded  Gingiro, 
which  becomes  in  this  manner  a  sort  of  peninsula,  pursues 
its  course,  without  interruption,  to  the  sea,  into  which  it 
empties  itself  near  Melinda.  To  cross  it  in  their  country, 
the  Gingirians  kill  a  cow.  They  enclose  the  baggage  in 
the  skin,  and  fill  it  with  air  by  blowing  into  it  with  force. 
They  then  fasten  to  it  two  poles,  in  the  form  of  shafts,  hang 
upon  each  side  by  pairs,  to  keep  the  machine  balanced, 
which  a  good  swimmer,  placed  at  the  head,  draws  by  means 
of  a  rope,  while  two  others  push  it  on  from  behind.  Their 
colour  is  of  a  less  deep  black  than  that  of  the  negroes. 
Their  features  are  as  fine  and  regular  as  those  of  the 
Abyssinians  and  Europeans.  The  whole  nation  are  slaves  ; 
every  thing  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  king.  When 
he  wishes  to  obtain  any  thing  valuable  brought  by  the 
merchants,  he  gives  them  in  exchange  the  number  of  slaves 
required.  For  this  purpose,  he  merely  orders  as  many 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants  as  he  wishes  to  be 
taken  away.  It  is  a  right  of  the  throne,  consecrated  by 
time  ;  and  wo  to  the  person  who  is  suspected  to  disap- 
prove in  the  least  of  this  barbarity  ;  he  will  be  immediate- 
ly put  to  death.  At  his  audience  of  leave,  the  king  of- 
fered Father  Anton-Fernandez  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  the  kingdom  as  a  slave,  and  on  his  refusal 
gave  him  a  male  slave  and  a  mule.  The  crown  is  heredi 
tary  in  the  same  family,  but  not  in  the  order  of  primoge- 
niture. The  successor  is  appointed  by  force,  at  the  peril 
of  the  electors'  lives,  who  pass  for  great  sorcerers,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  a  tribe  of  priests.  After  inauguration,  the  new 
king  orders  all  the  favourites  of  his  predecessor  to  appear 
before  him,  and  orders  them  to  be  sent  after  their  beloved 
master  into  the  other  world.  The  house  of  the  dead  king 
is  burnt,  with  every  thing  contained  in  it.  The  same  is 
done  after  the  death  of  an  individual  :  even  the  trees  and 
vegetables  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  burnt,  lest  the 
spirit  of  the  departed,  habituated  to  the  spot,  should  be 
tempted  to  return  and  haunt  it.  Before  felling  a  tree, 
chosen  to  make  the  pillar  intended  as  a  support  to  the 
throne  in  the  king's  new  dwelling,  they  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  first  man  they  meet  belonging  to  a  certain  family  of 
the  kingdom,  which,  from  that  circumstance,  is  exempt 
from  all  other  burdens,  and  many  envy  this  honour. 
When  the  king  goes  to  be  installed  in  his  palace,  one  or 
two  other  men  of  the  same  privileged  family,  according  to 
the  number  of  gates,  are  killed,  that  the  threshold  and  posts 
may  be  dyed  with  their  blood.  On  the  day  of  his  assuming 
the  reins  of  government,  his  first  act  is  to  give  orders  for 
discovering  throughout  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  all  the 
men  and  women  who  are  affected  with  scald-head,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  which  might 
terminate  in  affecting  his  majesty.  The  whole  are  cured  by 
being  sent  beyond  the  Zebee,  where  death  awaits  them  all. 


c  "  The  Zebee  is  probably  the  Wadi  Borcha,  which,  according  to 
Makrizi,  constitutes  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia."  Vater  Ethnographiscb. 
Archiv.  I.  242. 
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The  king  is  seated  on  his  throne,  which  is  like  a  balloon, 
fixed  in  the  manner  of  a  cage  at  the  top  of  the  house,  dress- 
ed in  a  robe  of  white  silk  of  Indian  fabric.  Father  Anton- 
Fernandez  says,  that  gingiro  means  a  monkey,  and  that 
the  attitudes  and  grimaces  of  the  king  in  his  cage  very 
much  resemhle  this  animal,  adding,  that  similar  to  what 
monkeys  do,  the  king,  wounded  in  battle,  is  immediately 
killed  by  those  who  surround  him,  or  in  default  of  that  by 
his  relations,  that  he  may  not  die  by  an  enemy's  hand.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  a  divine  being,  rival  to  the  sun  and  his 
devouring  influence.  He  goes  out  only  in  the  morning,  at 
break  of  day.  If  the  sun  has  risen  before  him,  he  conti- 
nues in  the  interior  of  the  house  the  whole  day,  and  neither 
goes  up  into  his  cage,  nor  transacts  any  business ;  for,  say 
the  Gingirians,  two  suns  eannot  shine  at  the  same  time, 
and*  when  the  other  has  taken  the  lead,  the  dignity  of  the 
king  would  be  compromised,  if  he  so  far  humbled  himself 
as  to  follow. 

After  death,  the  body  of  the  king,  dressed  in  the  richest 
stuffs,  and  enclosed  in  the  skin  of  a  cow,  is  drawn  along  the 


fields  to  the  burial  place  of  the  sovereigns,  and  deposited 
in  a  ditch  left  open  ;  earth  is  not  considered  worthy  of 
covering  the  remains  of  the  rival  of  the  sun,  who  can  only 
have  the  canopy  of  heaven  as  a  mausoleum.  The  body  is 
inundated  with  the  blood  of  a  great  number  of  cows  killed 
by  the  side  of  the  grave  ;  and  afterwards,  one  is  killed 
every  day,  until  the  death  of  the  king  then  reigning  ;  the 
blood  flows  into  the  grave,  and  the  flesh  is  the  property  of 
the  priests  who  perform  the  sacrifice. 

Among  other  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  too  long 
for  description,  the  new  king  is  obliged  to  crush  be- 
tween his  teeth  a  certain  worm  brought  to  him,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  nose  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

Such  are  the  rude  and  extravagant  manners  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Central  Africa.  They  afford  little  hope  of  in- 
teresting discoveries  for  history ;  neither,  however,  can  it 
be  supposed  that  a  small  number  of  men,  well  armed, 
•would  experience  many  obstacles  in  traversing  these  bar- 
barous regions. 
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Continuation  of  the  Description  of  Africa. — The  Eastern 
African  Islands — Socotora,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Isle 
of  France. 

On  quitting  the  continent  of  Africa  at  its  eastern  point, 
the  Island  of  Socotoraa  immediately  comes  into  view  ;  its. 
soil  is  dry,  stony,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  water  and 
vegetation  :  the  sands  of  the  shore  are  carried  by  the  wind 
even  to  the  summit  of  the  central  chain  of  mountains.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  the  sheltered  valleys,  the  best  kind  of  aloes, 
:as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  dates,  are  produced.  It 
abounds  in  goats  and  poultry,  but  there  are  very  few  oxen. 
Besides  the  mosunbrun,  or  gum  extracted  from  the  aloe, 
cinnabar  and  dragon's  blood  are  exported  from  the  island. b 
George  Andersen,  an  unenlightened  traveller,  mentions 
his  having  there  seen  the  cassowary.  Ambergris  is  thrown 
up  from  the  sea.  Coral  is  very  common,  and  the  houses 
of  Tamarida,  the  principal  town,  are  constructed  with  it. 
The  island  has  no  perfectly  secure  harbour.  It  is  governed 
by  a  sheik,  who  is  subject  to  the  Iman  of  Muscat  or  Arabia. 
The  population  of  this  island  might  furnish  a  subject  for 
lengthened  discussions.  Philostorges,  Edrisi,  and  Ham- 
doullah,  speak  of  a  colony  sent  hither  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  During  the  time  of  Philostorges,  the  colonists 
spoke  the  Syriac  language.  Marco  Polo  assigns  an  arch- 
bishop to  the  Christians  of  Socotora.  The  Portuguese 
found  there  some  Monophysite  Christians,  whose  prayer- 
book  appeared  to  be  written  in  the  Chaldean  language. 
Again,  in  1593,  there  was  a  Jacobite  bishop  in  the  island  ;c 
but  the  sect  ofNestorians  also  had  followers  under  a  sepa- 
rate bishop. d  Thomas  Roe,  among  modern  travellers,  gives 
the  most  particular  details  of  the  inhabitants,  and  divides 
them  into  four  classes — the  Arabians,  rulers  of  the  coun- 
try ;  their  Mussulman  subjects,  or  slaves  ;  the  Bediognes, 
ancient  inhabitants  confined  to  the  mountains,  who  profess 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobite  Christians;  and  lastly, a  savage 
tribe,  who  live  in  the  woods,  without  either  clothes  or  houses. 
Its  present  inhabitants  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  musket,  but,  in  commercial  and  other  interested  trans- 
actions, appear  to  partake  of  the  vices  of  civilized  nations. 

This  island,  which  even  in  periods  of  antiquity  served  as 
a  station  for  merchants,  might  even  now  become  an  im- 
portant one,  to  any  nation  wishing  to  trade  with  Arabia 
and  Eastern  Africa.  Yet,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
has  continued  to  be  disregarded  by  Europeans. 

At  the  distance  of  three  hundred  marine  leagues  south 
of  Socotora,  are  a  great  number  of  small  archipelagos,  dis- 

a  Socotra. 

b  Voyage  to  Socotora,  Annal.  des  Voyages,  t.  X.  p.  143. 
c  Asseinanni,  Biblioth.  Orient.  II.  456. 

i  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  Indes,  p.  39.  Asseman.  III. 
002— 780. 


covered  by  the  Portuguese,  which,  even  at  this  period,  are 
not  well  defined.  On  the  charts  prior  to  the  Oriental 
Neptune  of  M.  d'Apres  de  Mannevillette,  the  general  name 
of  Almirantee  Islands  comprehended  all  those  small  islands 
situated  between  the  4th  and  6th  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
and  the  50th  and  54th  degrees  of  longitude  E.  from  Paris. 
Within  about  forty  years,  many  French  navigators  have 
made  more  observations,  and  have  changed  the  nomencla- 
ture :  they  have  applied  the  name  of  Almirante  Islands  to 
the  more  western  group,  composed  of  thirteen  flat  islands, 
furnished  with  fresh  water,  abounding  in  cocoa  trees,  and 
tortoises,  often  readily  taken  by  the  hand  of  travellers.  A 
more  eastern  group  has  got  the  name  of  the  Seychelle 
Islands/  The  largest,  the  isle  of  Mahe,  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  establishment  formed  there  by  the  French, 
wherein  they  cultivated  with  success  the  nutmeg  and  clove 
trees.  An  excellent  port  renders  this  island  important  to  na- 
vigation ;  the  English  on  this  account  have  taken  care  to  have 
it  ceded  to  them.  It  was  to  this  spot  that  Napoleon,  when 
first  consul,  exiled  some  turbulent  friends  of  liberty,  false- 
ly accused  as  accomplices  with  the  contrivers  of  the  in- 
fernal machine.  A  quarrel  with  the  inhabitants,  proba- 
bly on  the  subject  of  politics,  was  the  cause  of  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  being  again  exiled.  Some  of  them  found- 
ered on  the  Comora  Island  and  were  lost ;  others  gained 
the  African  continent,  where  the  probably  suffered  a  slower 
and  more  painful  death  ;  at  last,  destiny  also  conveyed  to 
an  African  island  the  man  by  whose  orders  so  many  vic- 
tims had  been  exiled  to  the  centre  of  the  Seychelle  islands. 

The  Isle  of  Palms,  in  this  archipelago,  is  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  production,  a  species  of  palm,  producing  a 
fruit  called  the  Maldive  nut,  or  Coco  de  mer.  In  this  fruit 
there  js  nothing  particular,  except  its  form,  which  presents 
an  appearance  of  two  thighs.  The  kernel,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  the  cocoa-nut,  has  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste. g 
As  the  tree  grows  near  the  sea,  the  nuts,  when  they  fall  off, 
drop  into  the  water,  and  are  carried  by  the  current  as  far 
as  the  Maldive  Islands,  whence  they  are  carried  to  India. 
Very  singular  medical  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  its 
fruit ;  it  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  The  Emperor  Ro- 
dolphus  the  Second,  could  not  procure  one  at  the  price  of 
4000  florins.  The  learned  formed  different  hypotheses  on 
the  origin  of  this  nut,  and  Rumphius  considered  it  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sub-marine  tree.  The  palm  tree  producing 
it  has  only  been  found  in  this  island  ;  but  as  the  sea  car- 
ries it  as  far  as  Sumatra  and  Java  on  one  side,11  and 


e  Amirante. 

f  The  Seychelles  or  Sechelles. 
e  Sonnerat,  Voyage  a  la  Nouvelle-Guinee,  p.  4. 
h  Marsden's  Sumatra,  p.  17.  first  edition ;  Rumph.  Herbar.  Amboi- 
nense. 
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Zanguebar  on  the  other  ;a  it  probably  grows  in  many  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  ocean.  The  French  and  English 
having  in  a  short  time  diffused  a  great  many  of  them 
through  India,  this  fruit  lost  its  mysterious  fame.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  profitable  to  cultivate  it  in  the  Isle  of 
France. 

Many  small  islands,  little  known,  among  which  are  the 
Seven  Brothers,  Diego  Garcia,  Mu,  and  Candu,  extend 
eastward  from  the  Seychelles,  to  the  Maldives,  and  even 
beyond  the  meridian  of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  in  the  direction 
of  Sumatra.  The  are  all  uninhabited.  To  the  south-west 
of  the  Seychelles,  are  also  observed  many  small  islands  and 
extensive  reefs  uniting  this  archipelago  to  Madagascar  and 
Africa.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  ex- 
tends from  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  to  that  of  Malabar,  and 
from  Arabia  to  the  Seychelles  and  Maldives,  forms  a  kind 
of  separate  sea,  or,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  a  mediterranean 
sea. 

The  usual  entry  to  this  sea  is  the  Channel  of  Mozambique, 
between  Madagascar  and  Africa.  To  the  north  of  this  chan- 
nel, interspersed  with  shoals  and  rocks,  is  ihe  archipelago 
of  the  Comora  Islands}  They  are  four  in  number.  That 
of  Anjuan,  or  Johanna,  properly  Hinzuan,  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  others  in  its  commodious  roadsteads,  and 
watering  places  of  easy  access.  It  has  a  very  picturesque 
appearance  ;  mountains,  shaded  with  trees  and  fine  ver- 
dure, varied  by  glens  and  intersected  with  deep  valleys, 
majestically  raise  their  heads  one  above  another  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  hundred  toises,  and  terminate  by  a  peak  more 
lofty,  covered  with  eternal  vegetation.  The  whole  island 
appears  to  have  undergone  the  action  of  a  considerable 
volcano  ;  traces  of  the  violence  of  fire  are  every  where  to 
be  met  with.  It  may  contain  about  six  or  seven  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  bay  of  Machadou,"  the  usual  place  of 
disembarkment  for  European  vessels,  is  on  the  north  side. 
The  town  is  about  half  a  league  from  the  anchorage,  and 
is  surrounded  by  walls  fifteen  feet  high,  and  flanked  by 
square  turrets.4  The  town  of  Johanna,  situated  on  a  hand- 
some bay  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Malgaches6  in  1790. 

Angazija,  or  great  Comora,  situated  twenty-five  leagues 
to  the  north-west  of  Anjuan,  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains, the  different  groups  of  which  have  their  bases  very 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  all  unite  in  a  common  summit,  of 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  toises  in  height.  It  has  no 
roadstead,  but  many  villages. 

M)hilla,c  or  Malale,  five  leagues  west-south-west  of 
Anjuan,  is  encompassed  with  a  chain  of  rocky  shelves.  It 
has  two  small  towns. 

The  isle  of  .Mayotta,  the  smallest  of  the  four,  seven 
leagues  south-south-west  of  Hinzuan,  affords  only  one  bad 
anchorage.  Its  population  is  reduced  to  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  individuals. 

Situated  under  a  fine  sky,  the  Comora  isles  enjoy  a  very 
healthy  climate.  The  country  every  where  exhibits  the 
appearance  of  a  luxurious  vegetation.  At  Hinzouan,  every 
defile  is  a  garden  watered  by  a  limpid  stream.    The  sum- 

»  Lobo,  Voyage  d'Ahyssinie,  I.  p.  53. 
*  Comoro,  Commorro. 
c  Matsanudo. 

J  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XIII.  p.  13(i.  (Essai  sur  les  Comorcs, 
par  Capmattin  et.  Epidai.  Colin.)  Notice  on  Hinzuan,  by  Sir  William 
.Jones,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  v.  II. 

e  Natives  of  Madagascar. 

f  Mouhilly. 
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mit  of  each  eminence*  is  covered  with  wood,  its  foot  \a 
shaded  by  groves  of  cocoa,  mango,  orange,  and  lemon 
trees,  and  tufts  of  bananas,  intersected  by  fields  of  potatoes 
and  yams.  The  Indian  purging  nut,1'  the  guava,  the  ta- 
marind, and  other  trees  less  known,  adorn  the  sides  of  the 
hills  ;  wild  indigo  and  the  sugar  cane  are  abundant. 

The  principal  domestic  animals  are  the  goat  and  the 
zebu.'  In  the  fields  are  fotfnd  pintados  and  quails,  as  well  as 
several  species  of  turtle-doves  ;  among  these  is  one  very 
beautiful ;  its  plumage  is  ash-gray,  shaded  with  blue,  green 
and  white  ;  its  neck  and  legs  are  extremely  long,  its  bill 
is  yellow  and  much  pointed.  The  brown  maki  appears  to 
be  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  forests. 

Numerous  docks  of  a  species  of  hawk  fly  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  This  bird,  in  its  size  and  plumage,  resem- 
bles the  sparrow  hawk ;  it  is  so  far  peculiar,  that  it  lives 
only  near  the  coast,  feeds  only  on  fish,  and  yet  is  not 
possessed  of  any  of  the  characters  that  distinguish  aquatic 
birds  ;  its  feet  are  not  even  half-webbed.  The  waters  of 
this  archipelago  are  not  very  well  supplied  with  fish.k 

In  the  Comora  isles  none  of  those  troublesome  insects 
are  found  that  desolate  India,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  island  of  Madagascar  ;  but  the  fields  swarm  with  small 
mice. 

The  population  is  composed  of  negroes  intermixed  with 
Arabs,  who,  at  the  period  of  their  numerous  emigrations 
about  the  twelfth  century,  established  themselves  in  these 
islands  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  in  Madagas- 
car. 

Thick  lips  and  prominent  cheek-bones  assimilate  the 
lower  classes  to  the  blacks  of  Mozambique  ;  the  sultan  and 
nobles  have  retained  the  fine  and  expressive  countenance 
of  their  Arabian  ancestors ;  large  eyes,  an  aquiline  nose, 
and  a  well-formed  mouth,  are  features  common  to  them  all, 
and  among  them  are  observed  heads  of  a  striking  charac- 
ter. The  common  idiom  is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  of  the 
language  of  Zanguebar.1 

The  Comorans  are,  in  general,  mild,  honest,  hospitable, 
very  affable,  and  have  already  attained  a  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion not  to  be  found  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
continent,  or  of  the  great  island  to  which  they  are  neigh- 
bours. They  have  much  politeness  in  their  manners,  good 
sense,  cultivated  understanding,  and  a  certain  poetic  turn, 
that  imparts  to  their  conversation  an  eastern  grace.  Vet 
although  many  among  them  can  read  and  write,  they  keep 
no  register  either  of  public  or  private  occurrences,  and, 
whenever  disputes  arise,  the  truth  of  facts,  and  their  date, 
are  decided  by  the  oldest  persons  among  them.  Europeans 
shipwrecked  on  these  islands  have  always  experienced  the 
most  generous  treatment.  Some  Arabs  engage  in  agricul- 
ture, and  possess  large  estates  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Others  are  employed  in  the  mechanical  arts,  weaving, 
working  in  gold,  &c.  Their  skill  in  working  is  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  badness  of  the  tools  which  they  make  use  of. 
Others  apply  themselves  to  navigation,  and  undertake 
voyages  as  far  as  Bombay  and  Surat.  The  natives,  how- 
ever,  are  generally  very  bad  soldiers,  cowardly  and  pusil- 

"  Morne,"  mountain,  or  high  hill;  a  word  used  in  the  French  colo 
nies. — P. 

h  "  Pionon  d'lndc." 

I   Indian  cow,  or  hunched  ox. 

k  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XIII.  p.  141. 

1  Crosse's  Voyage  to  India.  43.  (Germ.)  Brand,  in  his  Afrika,  con- 
jectures that  Carmouah,  in  Kdrisi,  is  Comora;  and  that  in  place  of  />  i- 
nch,  the  proper  reading  is  Zanrh,  that  is  to  say,  Zuuneh,  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  island  of  Hinzuan. 
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lanimous.  The  Madecasses  frequently  make  descents  on 
these  islands,  carry  off  cattle,  and  reduce  men,  women,  and 
children  to  slavery. 

Their  houses  are  simple  and  even  miserable.  The  wo- 
men's apartments  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the  house 
by  a  small  inner  court,  inaccessible  to  strangers.  The  only 
appearance  of  luxury  among  them  is  the  immoderate  use 
of  musk,  the  smell  of  which  completely  infects  the  houses  ; 
they  have  also  the  eastern  custom  of  tinging  their  nails  of 
an  orange  colour,  extracted  from  the  henna,  so  much  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  of  the  east.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  dress  of  the  men.  The  dress  of  a  woman  of 
rank,  whom  M.  Collin,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  saw  on  the 
terrace  of  one  of  the  houses,  appeared  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  She  wore  several 
necklaces  and  bracelets  of  coral,  long  ear-rings,  and  a 
ring  of  gold  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  ;  her 
hair  was  covered  with  ornaments.  She  appeared  hand- 
some, but  her  colour  was  very  brown. 

Mahometanism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  but  the 
common  people  worship  Fetiches,  as  well  as  attend  the 
mosques. 

The  sway  which  the  sultan  of  Anjuan  exercised  for- 
merly over  the  Comora  Isles,  has  ceased,  on  account  of 
the  weakness  to  which  the  state  has  been  reduced,  by  the 
wars  waged,  by  the  Madecasses  since  the  time  of  Beniows- 
ky.  The  nobles  have  a  share  in  the  government,  are  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  and  are  the  purveyors  to  European 
vessels.  Little  is  known  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
this  country.  Theft  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  hand, 
and  a  second  offence  by  that  of  the  other  hand.a 

A  short  passage  brings  us  to  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  world,  to  a  country  more  interesting  from  the  variety 
of  curious  objects  it  presents,  than  from  its  extent,  and 
from  the  importance  it  might  possess  in  the  hands  of  an 
active  nation.  The  island  of  Madagascar,  the  indigenous 
name  of  which  is  asserted  to  be  Madecasse,  can  claim  its 
share  among  the  traditions  conveyed  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  concerning  the  immense  Taprobane,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  was  situated  so  far 
to  the  south,  that  neither  the  constellation  of  the  Bear  nor 
the  Pleiades  were  there  visible,  and  "the  sun  appeared  to  rise 
to  the  left."  These  particulars,  as  well  as  its  dimensions, 
and  the  great  lake  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  agree 
with  Madagascar,  while  the  latitudes  marked  by  Ptolemy 
apply  to  Sumatra,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  lead  us 
to  Ceylon.  In  the  island.  Phebol,  so  named  in  a  writing 
attributed  to  Aristotle,  may  be  recognized  the  Arabic  name 
of  Phambalou,  given  to  this  island.  The  Arabians  probably 
visited  it  in  their  earliest  voyages  to  India,  and  long  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet.  The  first  certain  idea  of  it  was 
transmitted  to  us  by  Marco-Polo.  The  Portuguese,  who 
discovered  it  in  150G,  under  the  command  of  Lourenjo 
Almeida,  gave  it  the  name  of  Saint-Laurent ;b  the  French 
called  it  Dauphine." 

This  island  is  more  than  340  leagues  in  length,  and  in 
some  places,  120  in  breadth,  giving  it  28,000  square 
leagues  of  surface.11  Although  almost  wholly  comprised 
within  the  torrid  zone,  it  affords,  on  account  of  the  eleva- 


a  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XIII.  p.  103. 

b  San  Lourenco,  St.  Lawrence. 

*  "  He  Dauphine,"  Dauphin  Island. 

<•  Map  of  Madagascar,  in  the  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XI. 
Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  42. 


tion  of  its  surface,  the  most  agreeable  variety  of  seasons, 
and  enjoys  in  some  degree  all  the  advantages  of  temperate 
climates.  A  double  chain  of  mountains,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hundred  toises  high,  traverses  it  from  north  to 
south,  enclosing,  in  all  probability,  a  sort  of  central  pla- 
teau, which  separates  the  two  maritime  parts  almost  equally, 
and  gives  rise  to  several  rivers  abounding  in  fish,  and  subject 
to  periodical  inundations.  The  most  considerable  are  the 
Murundava,  on  the  western  coast,  the  Mananzari  and  the 
Manangara  on  the  eastern.  The  Andevourante  is  naviga- 
ble for  canoes  to  the  distance  of  thirty-five  leagues.  The 
Manguru,  one  of  the  finest,  rises  from  the  lake  Antsianaxe, 
twenty-five  leagues  in  circumference.  Four  other  lakes, 
Rassoi-Be,  Rassoi-J\Iassaie,  Irangue,  and  JVossi- Be,  extend 
along  the  eastern  coast,  communicating  with  each  other  ; 
the  latter,  in  particular,  would  make  an  excellent  harbour, 
if  the  tongue  of  land  separating  it  from  the  sea  could  be 
cut.  The  sea,  however,  it  might  be  feared,  would  soon 
form  another  impediment.  These  stagnant  lakes  render 
the  climate  unhealthy. 

Many  bays  and  roads,  in  different  parts,  upon  the  same 
coast,  have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  who  first  entertain- 
ed the  design  of  occupying  the  south-east  part  by  erecting 
in  Dauphine  bay  fort  Dauphin,  at  present  in  ruins.  During 
the  last  century,  Cossigny,  and  after  him  Beniowsky,  at- 
tempted to  form  establishments  in  the  north-east  part  of 
the  island,  in  the  fine  bay  of  Jlntongil,  in  which  is  port  Choi- 
seul.  The  bay  of  Saint-Lucia,  to  the  north  of  Dauphine 
bay,  was  explored  in  1787  by  M.  Lislet-Geoffroy.6  Foul- 
point  and  Tamatave,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
coast,  have  always  been  frequented  by  the  French,  who 
thence  obtained  many  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  for 
the  use  of  their  colonies  in  the  Isle  of  France  and  Bourbon. 
English  ships  generally  put  into  Saint- Augustin  bay  on 
the  western  coast.  The  bay  of  Louquez,  between  the  bay 
of  Antongil  and  Cape  Ambre,  is  neglected  ;  it  is,  however, 
considered  a  good  harbour,  and  capable  of  receiving  whole 
fleets. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  situation  of  Madagascar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  opposite  the  south-east 
coast  of  Africa  ;  its  fertility,  progressive  elevation,  and  the 
varied  exposure  of  its  soil  ;  the  different  modifications  of 
the  air,  which,  in  an  extent  of  fourteen  degrees  from  north 
to  south,  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  vegetables 
peculiar  to  hot  and  temperate  climates  ;  in  a  word,  every 
thing  tends  to  make  this  island  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  world,  in  regard  to  colonization  and  commerce/ 
Its  possession  is  become  still  more  important  since  the  loss 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  which,  moreover,  would  never  have 
answered  for  a  great  marine  establishment,  indispensable 
to  every  power  wishing  to  establish  itself  in  India  on  an 
advantageous  and  firm  footing.  On  the  other  hand,  Mada- 
gascar abounds  in  convenient  anchorages,  in  timber,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions. 

This  fine  island  is  so  rich  in  productions,  that  a  long  time 
would  be  required  to  become  acquainted  with  them  all.  It 
is  strewed  with  rock-crystal ;  pieces  of  the  greatest  beauty 
are  found,  even  twenty  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  sands 


f  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XI.  p.  5.  Lescalier,  Mem.  de  l'Institut, 
Sciences  Mor.  et  Pol.  IV.  2.  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,  III.  271.  sqq. 
Tombe,  I.  91.  sqq.  Cossigny,  I.  233.  sqq.  Blancard,  XXIV.  introduc- 
tion. 
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of  this  island,  which  are  only  the  remains  of  this  rock,  would 
make  very  white  glass  ;  garnets,  very  fine  black  agates,  and 
many  other  precious  stones  of  inferior  quality,  are  also 
found.  The  mountains  contain  tin  and  lead,  but  particu- 
larly iron,  mines  of  which  were  formerly  worked  by  the 
natives.  There  appears  also  to  be  copper,  pale  gold,  and 
other  mctals.a  In  the  western  part,  beds  of  rock  salt  are 
also  found. 

The  whole  shore  is  rich  in  wood.  The  ravinale  grows 
in  the  marshes,  and  along  the  rivulets ;  it  resembles  the 
palm-tree  in  its  trunk,  and  the  banana  in  its  leaves.  These 
provide  the  Madecasses  with  napkins,  table-cloths,  dishes, 
plates,  and  spoons  ;  if  cut  into,  when  they  first  appear,  a 
water  fit  to  drink  is  procured  :  the  wood  is  used  for  the 
building  of  houses.  In  the  fields  and  forests  are  found 
many  trees  and  shrubs,  useful  both  in  the  arts  and  for  the 
purposes  of  life  :  such  are  the  hazame,  a  tree  of  the  shape 
of  a  poplar,  the  fruit  of  which  affords  the  resin  tacamaha- 
ca  ;b  the  lanoma,  another  resinous  tree  ;  the  sago  tree  pro- 
ducing the  alimentary  and  pectoral  substance  called  sago, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  to  manufacture  stuffs  in  high 
repute  ;  the  pyramidal  badam  tree  ;  the  aromatic  bachiba- 
chi ;  the  malao-manghit,  producing  a  nutmeg  ;  the  rharha- 
horac,  two  species  of  coffee-tree ;  the  ravine-sara,  or  clove 
cinnamon,  a  valuable  tree,  the  nuts  and  leaves  of  which 
have  an  exquisite  perfume  ;  an  essence  and  oil  is  procured 
from  it,  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  clove ;  the  voae 
or  voaene  shrub,  affording  elastic  gum  ;  many  varieties  of 
the  cotton-tree,  particularly  that  known  as  the  largest  spe- 
cies ;  the  malgache  indigo  plant,  in  sandy  situations  ;  mi- 
mosas, among  others  the  mimosa-lebbek,  called  black-wood ; 
it  yields  a  sort  of  gum  copal,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
lost  under  the  trees.  Among  the  plants  are  the  ginger, 
pepper,  the  curcuma,  or  Indian  saffron,  tobacco,  in  high 
estimation,  rice,  and  yams  of  several  sorts;  the  sanga-fanga, 
which  has  a  great  analogy  with  the  papyrus  of  the  ancients. 
This  country  also  furnishes  some  costly  woods,  such  as  san- 
dal wood,  and  several  varieties  of  ebony,  black,  white, 
green  and  white  spotted.  The  vine  flourishes  here  ;  and 
the  sugar-cane  grows  spontaneously.  M.  Cossignyc  gives 
a  detailed  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  indigenous  vege- 
tables of  Madagascar,  that  merit  being  transplanted  into 
the  other  French  colonies  ;  and  M.  Milbert  cites  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  brought  by  M.  Rochon  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  1768. 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  in  all  islands,  offers  less  va- 
riety. The  elephant  and  lion  are  unknown,  but  the  an- 
torni/a  appears  to  be  a  species  resemblingthe  leopard.  The 
farassa  resembles  the  jackal.  The  oxen  of  Madagascar 
are  all  zebus,  or  oxen  with  bunches  of  fat  on  their  shoulders; 
some  weigh  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds.  Some  are 
entirely  without  horns  ;  others  have  horns  attached  only  to 


*  Annales  de?  Voyages,  IT.  38.  XI.  12,  &c. 

>'  Milhert,  Voyage  a  l'lle-de-France,  t.  II.  p.  125  et  131.  Annates 
des  Voyages,  I.  53. 

c  Cossigny,  Moyen  d'amoliorer  les  Colonies,  III.  123. 

d  Flacourt,  Histoire  de  Madagascar,  p.  151.  "Cattle  which  have 
oendent  horns,  merely  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  head." 

c  Bncquoy,  p.  104. 

f  Vincent  Lcblanc,  Voyage,  &c.  edition  de  Bergeron,  t.  I.  p.  121.  210. 
"  I  lorns  attached  to  the  skin,  and  not  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  move- 
able like  the  cars." 

if  Fischer,  Spanische  Miscellan.  p.  8f>.  (Berlin,  1803.) 

h  Aristot.  llistor.  anim.  t.  III.  9.  p.  324.  edit.  Scalig.  "In  Phrygia, 
and  other  parts,  are  oxen  which  move  their  horns  like  ears."  Oppian, 
Cyneget,  II.  90— 98.    He  observes,  that  they  have  bunches  of  fat  on 


the  skin,  moveable  and  pendent.  This  last  species,  called 
in  question  by  ignorant  scepticism,  has  been  observed  by 
Flacourt"  and  Rucquoy.6  It  is  also  found,  according  to 
other  testimonies,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,r  and  in  Para- 
guay.6 Many  Greek  and  Roman  writers  have  described 
it  in  the  clearest  manner,  so  that  this  kind  of  ox  either 
must  have  lived  formerly  in  the  countries  known  to  the  an- 
cients, or  must  have  been  brought  thither  from  Madagas- 
car or  Siam.1'  The  simultaneous  existence  of  this  animal 
in  Madagascar,  and  in  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  may  be 
considered  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  emigration  of  the 
Malays  to  Madagascar.  The  other  remarkable  animals 
are  wild  asses,  with  enormous  ears :  wild  boars,  said  to 
have  horns  ;'  goats,  extremely  fruitful  ;  sheep,  with  large 
tails ;  the  sandrec,h  a  species  of  hedgehog,  proper  for  eating ; 
the  great  bat,  whose  flesh  is  very  delicate  ;  the  makis  and 
the  ai,  an  animal  found  only  in  this  island.  Flacourt  adds 
to  these,  "  the  brek,  or  the  one-horned  goat."  The  forests 
harbour  fowls,  pintados,  pheasants,  wood-pigeons,  geese, 
ducks,  and  parrots.  Flacourt  enumerates  more  than  six- 
ty birds  little  known.  Locusts  sometimes  darken  the  air, 
and  are  considered  dainty  food  by  the  natives.  Four  species 
of  silk-worm  are  found  here,  which  suspend  their  cods  to 
the  trees.  The  waters  of  Madagascar  swarm  with  lish, 
and  the  shores  abound  in  different  sorts  of  crustaceous  ani- 
mals and  shells,  which  attract  the  passenger's  attention. 
Sitting  under  a  lemon-tree  near  the  sea-shore,  during  the 
ebb,  Mandelsloh  made  an  excellent  meal  by  seasoning  the 
oysters  taken  at  his  feet  with  the  juice  of  the  lemons  that 
hung  over  his  head.  The  whales  that  frequent  this  part  of 
the  sea,  particularly  during  the  rainy  season,  are  a  peculiar 
species  :'  it  is  that  of  the  Indian  ocean,  found  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Rrazil.  Important  fisheries  might  be  established 
here.1"    Shark  fishing  might  also  be  profitable." 

We  shall  now  describe,  principally  from  the  Memoirs 
published  in  our  Annales  des  Voyages,  the  different  provin- 
ces or  countries  into  which  this  island  is  divided,  be°:innin2 

•i  1  •  '  '      mm  ' 

with  the  eastern  coast,  then  passing  to  the  districts  in  the 
centre,  and  terminating  with  the  western  coast. 

The  country  of  the  Antavaris,  that  is  to  say,  "  People  of 
Thunder,"  because  storms  generally  rise  in  that  direction, 
reaches  from  Cape  Ambre  to  within  a  few  leagues  of  Foul- 
point,  and  comprehends  the  great  bays  of  Yohemare  and 
Antongil,  as  well  as  Isle  St.  Mary,  called  in  the  country, 
Nossi-Ibrahhn.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  particularly 
abounding  in  rice,  of  which  3,000,000  pounds  might  be 
exported  every  year.  The  Antavarts  manufacture  very 
fine  cotton  cloths,  much  esteemed  in  commerce,  and  make 
frequent  excursions  to  the  Comora  Islands,  to  seize  slaves, 
since  Beniowsky  shewed  them  the  way.  They  understand 
the  use  of  fire  arms,  and  are  formidable  enemies.0  Some 
have  considered  them  descendants  of  the  Jews.    They  ccr- 


their  shoulders :  BuOnai  S'nvxct't  tmpxa.  Antigon.  Caryts.  Hist,  mirab. 
cap.  81.  p.  129.  Agatharch.  ap.  Phot.  p.  1363.  Dio'd.  Sic.  Biblioth. 
hist.  t.  III.  35.  p.  201.  Plin.  Hist,  mtindi,  VIII.  21.  (in  Ethiopia;)  XI. 
37.  (in  Phrygia.)  iElian.  Solin.  &c.  &c.  Beckmann.  (Litt.  des  Voy- 
ages, I.  566.)  conjectures,  from  a  verse  of  Claudian,  that  the  Apis,  or 
sacred  ox  of  Egypt,  was  of  this  variety 

'  Sus  larvatus,  Fr.  Cuvier.  It  has  on  each  side  of  its  muzzle,  near 
the  tusks,  a  large  tubercle  resembling  a  nipple,  supported  by  a  bony 
protuberance. — P. 

k  'Penrec. 

1  Cossigny,  t.  III.  p.  171.  sqq. 

"'  Conquest  of  Bourbon,  p.  32.  London,  1811. 

»  Cossigny,  III.  186. 

0  Fressanges,  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  12. 
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tainly  preserve  traditions  concerning  Noah,  Abraham,  or 
Ibrahim,  Moses,  and  David  ;  practise  circumcision  ;  cele- 
brate the  Sabbath ;  and  sacrifice  animals. 

The  province  of  the  Bestimessaras  or  Betsimicaracs,  or 
united  people,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Zaphi-Dzabais, 
the  Zaphi-Dieunisois,  the  Jlntantsicanes,  the  Jlnterouibais, 
and  others,  is  the  most  frequented  by  Europeans.  They 
buy  here  a  great  quantity  of  rice,  and  much  cattle.  There 
are  two  excellent  roads,  Foulpoint,  where  the  French  had 
an  establishment,  and  Tamatave,  which  perhaps  is  a  more 
advantageous  one.  The  Bestimessaras,  governed  by  JWa- 
lates,  or  chiefs  of  white  extraction,  who  tyrannize  over  them, 
are  the  handsomest  men  in  Madagascar,  but  dissembling, 
drunken,  cowardly,  and  addicted  to  theft.  M.  Chapelier,a 
who  describes  them  in  this  unfavourable  light,  nevertheless 
adds,  that  they  are  very  industrious,  and  susceptible,  of  civi- 
lization. 

Farther  on  we  meet  with  the  Belanhnenes,  or  people  of 
the  Red-land,  otherwise  Sicouas,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Bezonzons,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Antaximes  ;  go- 
verned by  the  natives  of  the  country,  they  enjoy  great  tran- 
quillity. It  is  the  finest,  most  fertile,  and  most  populous 
among  the  provinces  on  the  sea-coast,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  the  mildest  and  most  sociable  of  the  whole  island.  It  is 
generally  traversed  to  visit  the  interior,  because  it  is  more 
clear  of  wood  than  the  others.  The  traveller  every  where 
finds  a  good  reception,  and  his  eye  is  continually  delighted 
by  a  variety  of  agreeable  situations,  as  far  as  the  majestic 
mountains  of  lake  Nossivee  and  Besoure,  which  terminate 
the  landscape.  The  country  owes  its  fertility  partly  to  the 
river  Andevourante,  named  after  the  capital  of  the  Betani- 
menes,  which  is  also  the  largest  town  of  Madagascar.  It 
can  furnish  10,000  armed  men. 

The  Antaximes,  or  people  of  the  south,  are  represented 
as  poor,  uncivilized  brigands,b  without  industry  or  com- 
merce. They  even  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  land, 
watered  by  the  two  finest  rivers  of  Madagascar,  the  Man- 
guru  and  the  Mananzari.  The  air  is  much  more  healthy 
than  in  the  northern  part,  but  there,  is  no  good  harbour,  so 
that  Europeans  avoid  this  inhospitable  coast. 

The  islanders  of  this  part  are  of  a  very  black  colour,  with 
frizzled  hair.  They  use  a  shield,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  other  Malgaehes. 

The  country  of  the  Jlntambasses  reaches,  to  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island,  from  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lu- 
cia as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Amboule,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty-five  leagues,  and  as  far  from  north 
to  south.  Siangourih  is  its  capital.  The  men  are  tall, 
robust,  always  cheerful,  mild,  and  generous,  but  idle  to 
excess,  and  live  in  the  greatest  wretchedness.  The  wo- 
men do  not  in  general  attain  the  natural  height ;  as  in  other 
parts,  they  are  generally  ugly,  and  very  debauched.  Dau- 
phine  bay  is  on  this  coast.0 

Warm  chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Am- 
boule ;  also  excellent  pasturage,  and  fine  rice-fields,  but 
little  wood  :  the  mountains  surrounding  it  are  burnt  up  as 
far  as  a  third  of  their  height.  From  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred oxen,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  weight  of 
rice,  may  be  procured  from  it  yearly. 

The  Antanosscs  on  the  south,  and  the  Taissambes  on  the 
west,  formerly  united  in  one  nation  with  the  Antam- 

a  Fressanges,  Annales  des  Voyages,  XIV.  t.  II.  59. 

b  Fressanges,  Annales,  t.  II.  p.  17. 

c  Lislet  Geoffroy,  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  51. 


basses,  are  at  this  time  governed  by  chiefs  of  the  same  Ara- 
bian family  which  at  that  time  was  in  possession  of  the 
whole  southern  part  of  Madagascar. 

We  will  now  pass  into  the  interior.  The  Antambani- 
voules,  or  Ambanivoules,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  bamboos,  less  corrupted  than  the  people  of  the  sea 
shore,  are  considered  by  these  as  uncivilized.  Shepherds 
and  husbandmen,  if  they  are  without  refinement,  they  at 
least  avoid  its  vices.  They  lead  a  frugal  and  laborious  life, 
and  are  very  hospitable.  They  sell  to  their  neighbours, 
particularly  to  the  Betsimicaracs,  who  would  otherwise 
perish  of  want,  rice,  poultry,  honey,  and  toe,  a  drink  made 
with  the  fermented  juice  of  the  banana  and  the  sugar- 
cane.d 

The  Antsianakes  inhabit  the  district  between  the  sources 
of  the  Manangara,  and  the  confines  of  the  country  of  the 
Antavarts.  They  were  considered  robbers,  because  they 
refused  admission  into  their  territory  to  the  white  robbers, 
but  peaceable  travellers  have  lately  visited  their  villages, 
well  regulated  and  tolerably  well  built,  their  plantations  of 
rice,  and  their  mountains,  whence,  it  appears,  they  obtain 
silver.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  of  this  country  would  ren- 
der it  particularly  favourable  for  the  residence  of  a  Euro- 
pean colony,  who  would  find  positions  easy  of  defence. 
Indian  merchants  enter  it  from  the  country  of  the  Seclaves, 
situated  to  the  north-west.6 

The  province  of  the  Bezonzons  or  Besombsons,  compre- 
hends fourteen  villages,  situated  in  a  valley  encompassed 
by  high  mountains,  that  divide  them  to  the  east  from  the 
Betanimenes,  and  to  the  west  from  the  Antancayes.  The 
traveller  is  surprised,  in  crossing  these  mountains,  to  see 
at  his  feet  well  cultivated  plains,  watered  by  many  streams, 
and  to  find  an  assemblage  of  men  perfectly  isolated,  living 
peaceably,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life  without  dreading 
its  vicissitudes,  and  anxious  to  share  them  with  him. 

Until  now,  handsome,  black,  and  well-made  men  only 
have  been  seen  ;  here  the  features  are  sensibly  altered,  and 
announce  a  mixed  people,  and  at  the  same  time  mark  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  different  races. 

The  difference  is  still  more  strikingly  marked  in  the 
Jlntancayes,{  who  exactly  resemble  the  Malays  in  their 
features,  in  the  tawny  colour  of  their  skin,  their  straight 
and  rough  hair,  low  stature,  in  their  dress,  language,  and 
manners.  Like  the  Malays,  they  consider  their  beauty  to 
consist  in  having  black  teeth  ;  they  pluck  out  the  beard, 
lengthen  their  ears,  by  piercing  them  with  great  holes,  and 
rub  the  body  with  tallow,  which  makes  them  very  dirty. 
They  are  deceitful  and  perfidious,  like  the  Malays.  Their 
chiefs  are  cruel  and  despotic,  having  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  subjects,  a  custom  unknown  in  other  parts 
of  Madagascar,  where  the  criminal  is  tried  in  a  general 
assembly. 

The  province  of  Antancaye  is  a  plain  eighty  leagues  in 
length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  Befour,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Manguru, 
that  washes  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Ancove.  This 
immense  plain  is  covered  with  innumerable  herds  of  cat- 
tle. A  sort  of  red  and  highly  nutritious  rice  is  grown 
here. 

The  towns,  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains, 
are  well  fortified,  and  almost  impregnable. 

J  Chapelier,  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XIV.  p.  60.    Ep.  Collin,  ibid. 

88.  Fressanges,  ibid.  II.  p.  18. 

°  Du  Maine,  ibid.  XI.  p.  4fi— 49. 

f  Fressanges,  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  20. 
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The  province  of  Ancove,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Manguru,  touches  at  its  western  part  the  country  of  the 
queen  of  Bombetoc,  and  the  province  of  St.  Augustin  bay. 
It  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  the  northern  and  southern, 
is  governed  by  separate  chiefs,  who,  although  relations,  are 
continually  at  war.  This  country  enjoys. a  pure  and 
wholesome  air,  but  cold.  It  is  much  in  want  of  wood, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stub- 
ble, to  the  dung  of  oxen,  and  to  a  red  earth,  hardened  by 
the  sun,  to  cook  their  food,  and  warm  themselves.  The 
population  is  prodigious  ;  the  plains  and  tops  of  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  villages.  Tanane-Arrivou,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  chiefs,  may  contain 
twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  ;  it  is  situated  on  a  very 
high  mountain,  and  has  the  appearance  only  of  a  labyrinth 
surrounded  by  ditches. a 

The  inhabitants  of  Ancove,  called  Hovas,  or  Ambolans, 
are  very  unhappy  under  their  tyrants.  Letters,  however, 
from  the  Isle  of  France,  inform  us  that  their  king  has 
lately  ceded  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  his  kingdom, 
as  far  as  the  bay  of  Louquez.  They  have  but  few  oxen, 
but  possess  a  great  many  sheep  with  large  tails  ;  rice,  ma- 
nioc, potatoes,  pistachios,  yams,  beans,  and  the  vine,  are 
the  principal  vegetables  cultivated  for  their  subsistence. 
They  resemble  much  the  Antancayes  ;  but  they  are  whiter, 
tall  and  well  made,  although  with  somewhat  slender  bodies. 
Their  hair  is  soft  and  long,  the  nose  aquiline,  and  the  lips 
small,  like  those  of  the  Indians.b 

Of  all  the  tribes  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  Madagas- 
car, that  of  the  Hovas  is  the  only  one  that  comes  near  to 
us  in  their  knowledge  of  the  arts.  They  extract  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  many  kinds  of  iron  and  lead  ore  ;  this 
last  mineral  is  used  to  give  a  varnish  to  their  earthen  ware, 
each  piece  of  which,  whether  large  or  small,  is  always 
made  in  the  form  of  a  jug  mounted  on  a  pedestal.  They 
work  in  metal  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  and  imitate  with 
great  ease  most  of  the  objects  of  foreign  manufacture 
shewn  to  them.  I  have  seen,  says  M.  Chapellier,  knives, 
scales,  and  a  spring  movement,  the  polish  of  which  sur- 
prised me  not  less  than  the  pains  these  islanders  had  taken 
to  imitate  their  models.  They  imitate  piastres  so  well  that 
many  merchants  have  been  deceived  by  them.  They  un- 
derstand making  many  fine  and  very  durable  stuffs  :  it  is 
they  who  furnish  those  webs  of  calico0  so  highly  valued, 
which  are  sold  in  Madagascar  at  a  slave  a-piece.  It  is  a 
stuff  of  a  blue  ground,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  small  bits 
of  tin,  very  artfully  worked,  so  as  to  be  continuous  and 
closely  united  into  one  with  the  woof,  which  is  always  of 
silk  and  cotton.  In  the  middle  of  this  tissue  are  many  fine 
flowers,  embossed  with  tin,  which  produce  a  brillant  effect. 
Their  stuffs  in  general  are  very  close  and  strong,  an  ad- 
vantage not  possessed  by  those  brought  to  them  from  Eu- 
rope ;  in  consequence,  the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part 
are  not  anxious  to  acquire  the  latter.  In  other  respects 
they  are  deceitful,  treacherous,  and  cunning  ;  even  selling 
each  other.  A  European,"1  while  trading  for  slaves  in  this 
province,  after  having  bought  a  certain  number  from  an  ac- 
credited merchant,  was  much  astonished  on  the  following 
day  to  see  another  who  wished  to  sell  him  the  very  mer- 
chant with  whom  he  had  just  been  trading. 

»  Chapellier,  Annalcs  des  Voyages,  t.  XIV.  p.  01.  sqq. 
b  Idem.    Fressanges,  ibid.  11.  p.  22 — 24. 

'  "  Toilos  de  calin,"  literally,  tin-cloths.    Calin  is  an  alloy  of  lead 
and  tin,  such  as  is  used  in  lining  tea-chests. — P. 
*■  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  23. 


The  Hovas  also  makes  slaves  of  the  Andrantsayes,  a 
tribe  of  shepherds,  uncivilized  and  cowardly,  who  join 
them  on  the  south,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
peace  by  offering  their  enemies  herds  of  cattle  as  a  tribute. 
Every  thing  concurs  to  establish  the  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
nation  of  Quimos0  of  which  Commerson,  the  Abbe  Ro- 
chon,  and  Raynal,  make  mention,  and  which  they  place 
exactly  in  the  same  spot.  M.  Fressanges,  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  dwarf  slave  of  this  province,  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact.  The  seller  told 
him  that  these  deformed  beings  were  really  not  very  un- 
common among  the  Andrantsayes,  but  all  the  slave  mer- 
chants assured  him  that  in  no  part  did  there  exist  a  tribe 
of  dwarfs  ;  nevertheless,  these  merchants  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Madagascar,  as  they  traverse  the  island 
in  all  directions.  Having  inquired  of  the  dwarf  whether 
his  father  and  mother  were  also  as  small  as  himself,  he 
answered  positively  in  the  negative,  and  that  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  so  small  that  he  had  been  sold.  M. 
Fressanges  has  not  even  heard  the  word  Quimus  pronoun- 
ced throughout  the  whole  of  Madagascar,  and  when  by 
the  sport  of  nature,  a  dwarf  is  born,  they  call  it  zaza  coute 
coute,  or  child  man. 

We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  southern  and  western 
coast.  After  the  country  of  the  Antanosses,  or  the  pro- 
vince Carc-Anossi,  terminated  by  the  river  Mandrerei,  three 
others  are  observed  along  the  coast,  that  of  the  Ampatris, 
the  Mahafalles,  and  the  Caremboules,  neither  of  them  well 
cultivated,  but  rich  in  wood  and  pasturage.  Wild  hogs 
and  wild  oxen  appear  to  be  masters  of  this  country.  The 
tree  Anadzahu  acquires  a  gigantic  height.  In  the  interior 
live  the  Machicores. 

That  part  of  the  island  called  by  navigators,  the  province 
of  the  bay  of  Saint- Augustin,  is  not  well  known.  It  would 
appear  that  the  coast  at  least,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  has 
the  indigenous  name  of  Siveh.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Buques.  Their  king  resides  at  Tulcar.  Shipwrecked 
Europeans  have  experienced  here  the  most  humane  atten- 
tions; their  property  has  not  only  been  respected,  but  the 
natives  have  assisted  them  in  building  their  huts,  and  have 
provided  them  abundantly  with  eatables/  This  last  cir- 
cumstance does  not  coincide  with  the  account  given  by 
other  travellers  concerning  the  barrenness  of  the  country, 
which,  according  to  them,  produces  only  tamarind  trees, 
and  some  roots,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  natives,  with  the 
addition  of  the  milk  of  their  cattle.5  The  Yonggelah,  which 
runs  into  Saint- Augustin's  Bay,  descends  from  mountains 
where  gold,  topazes,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  are 
found. 

The  bay  of  JMurundava  receives  a  great  liver  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  also  called  Menabe,  and  in  the  early 
accounts,  JMansialre.  This  river  receives,  from  the  north 
and  south,  many  considerable  streams.  In  the  valleys, 
watered  by  these  branches,  several  nations  are  known  ; 
among  these  the  Erindranou  are  the  most  powerful.  The 
Vohits-Anghombe,  who  are  placed  near  the  sources  of  the 
Menabe,  appear  to  us  to  be  identical  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Ancove. 

The  whole  coast,  from  Murundava  on  the  south,  to 
Ancuala  on  the  north,  belongs  at  present  to  the  kingdom 

e  Kimos. 

'  Shipwreck  of  the  Winterton,in  the  Gentleman's  Maganno.p.  3<7, 
April,  17!)4. 

s  Mackintosh,  Voyages,  &c.  lctt.  70. 
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of  the  Seclaves,  which,  at  least  in  several  places, is  conti- 
nued into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  chain  of  central  moun- 
tains. This  country,  full  of  plains  and  meadows,  feeds  a 
prodigious  number  of  cattle.*  The  lands,  generally  of  an 
indifferent  nature,  particularly  along  the  coast,  are  traversed 
by  regular  roads,  guarded  by  picquets  of  soldiers.  The 
rivers  have  no  fish,  but  the  forests  abound  in  game,  and  the 
coast  is  covered  with  banks  of  pearl-oysters.  The  go- 
vernment, in  1791,  was  under  the  authority  of  a  queen, 
who  resided  at  Bombetoc,  or  Jlmpampcloca,  a  very  populous 
city,  although  built  in  the  form  of  a  village.  Mouzangaye, 
a  well  regulated  city,  with  a  population  of  30,000  souls, 
among  whom  are  6000  Arabs  and  Indians,  who  appear  to 
be  under  the  sole  protection  of  the  queen.  The  port  was 
frequented  by  vessels  from  Surat,  which  brought  cloths  in 
exchange  for  gold  dust.b  There  are  mosques,  houses  for 
education,  and  workmen  of  every  kind.  The  Seclaves, 
oppressed  by  despotism,  are  less  warlike  than  the  eastern 
Madecasses,  although  they  possess  the  same  religious  and 
moral  ideas. 

In  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  volcanoes  are 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  these  districts  have  not 
yet  been  examined  in  detail. 

The  entire  population  of  Madagascar  amounts  to  one 
million  and  a  half,  according  to  those  who  estimate  it  at 
the  lowest,  and  to  four  millions,  according  to  those  who  es- 
timate it  at  the  highest  point.  It  is  made  up  of  many  races. 
Some  tribes,  or  rather  castes  less  numerous,  are  evidently 
of  Arabic  origin.  The  Zaffe-Raminf  trace  their  descent 
from  Imina,  the  mother  of  Mahomet.  The  chief  of  this 
family  was  formerly  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island,  but  the  direct  line  of  these  princes 
is  extinct.  The  Rhoandrians  are  their  nearest  descend- 
ants, and  born  without  any  mixture.  The  Jlnacandrians 
and  the  Ondzassis,  are  the  offspring  of  an  intercourse  with 
the  natives.  The  olive  colour  of  these  descendants  of  the 
Arabians,  accords  to  them  the  title  of  white,  or  malate. 
The  Zaffe- Ibrahim,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  are 
descendants  either  of  Jews  or  of  Arabians,  who  left  their 
country  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  In  the  district  of 
Matatane,  a  third  caste,  less  warlike,  but  learned,c  and  of  a 
good  form,  came  to  establish  themselves  here  at  a  more  re- 
cent period.  They  are  called  Kassi-J\Iambou,  and  by  the 
natives  Aata-Mahouri,  which,  according  to  M.  Collin,  sig- 
nifies inhabitants  of  the  land  of  the  Moors.  Their  colour, 
more  allied  to  black,  and  the  woolly  nature  of  their  short 
hair,  point  out  the  Arabic  colonies  of  Zanguebar  as  their 
native  country.  All  the  considerable  tribes,  however,  who 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  have  either 
the  fawny  complexion  and  the  straight  hair  of  the  Indians, 
or  the  black  skin  and  the  frizzled  hair  of  the  Caffres.  It 
appears  that  this  island  was  peopled  by  very  ancient  emi- 
grations both  from  Caffraria  and  Malabar,  that  although  its 

»  Du  Maine,  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XI.  p.  29. 
•>  Idem.  XL  "26. 

c  They  profess  to  teach  the  Arabic  language. 

6  The  heavens,  dang  hit  si  or  langhits,  Mad. ;  langvit,  Marian  and 
Philippine  Islands;  ilandchi,  Friendly  Islands.  The  earth, lane,  Mad.  ; 
tana,  Malay,  Tagal.  The  moon,  voulau,  Mad.  ;  woulau,  Javan.  Star, 
auintani,  Mad  ;  vintani,  Malay.  Fire,  afe,  Mad.;  afi,  Mai.,  Tagal. 
island,  nossa,  Mad.  ;  noussa,  Timor.  Mountain,  vohi.ts,  Mad.  ;  woukir, 
high  Javanese.  Day,  anto  or  anrou,  Mad.  ;  arri,  Mai.;  ao,  Friendly 
Islands.  Father,  baba  and  amproi,  Mad.  ;  bapa,  Mai.  ;  amai,  Tagal. 
Mother,  ntne,  Mad.  ;  nine,  Mai.  Son,  ana  or  zanu,  Mad. ;  onax,  Mai. 
Man,  ouroun  and  ouloun,  Mad.  ;  orang,  Mai.  Husband,  lake,  Mad.  ; 
lanaug,  Jav.  Woman,  vaijavi,  Mad.  ;  vabai,  Mai.  Head,  lolia,  Mad. ; 
hnlo,  Javan ;  olo,  Tagal.  Eye,  massou,  Mad  ;  malla,  Javan.  Nose, 
@rung,  Mad. ;  hiroung,  Jav.  Tongue,  tela,  Mai. ;  leda,  Javan.  Hand, 


position  is  nearest  to  Africa,  yet  that  the  periodical  winds 
and  a  chain  of  islands  connect  it  with  Asia.  The  name  of 
Malegaches,  assumed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  that  of 
Mai-Dives,  or  Male-Bar,  and  others,  point  out  this  descent, 
which,  as  far  as  regards  the  Asiatic  emigration,  is  still  more 
completely  demonstrated  by  the  composition  of  the  prevail- 
ing language  of  Madagascar. 

This  language  offers  some  Arabic  words,  and  others  al- 
lied to  the  idioms  of  the  Caffres;  but  its  principal  roots 
may  be  traced  in  the  Malay,  or  in  the  dialects  derived  from 
that  language,  and  spoken  in  Java,  at  Timor,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  the  Marian  isles,  and  in  all  the  archipelagos  o.* 
northern  and  southern  Polynesia.  The  most  remarkable 
natural  objects,  the  greater  part  of  the  numerals,  and  the 
days  of  the  week,  have  the  same  names  in  the  two  lan- 
guages.*1 There  is  the  same  want  of  declensions  and  inflex- 
ions, the  same  mode  of  uniting  words,  the  same  abundance 
of  vowels.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced  by  the 
learned  continuator  of  the  German  Mithridates,  we  can  af- 
firm that  the  Madecasse  appears  intimately  connected  with 
the  Malay  languages,  and  particularly  with  the  Javanese 
and  Timorian.  In  what  proportion  are  the  Caffre  or  Zan- 
guebar words  ?  Are  they  sufficiently  numerous  to  induce 
us  to  consider  the  primitive  population  as  an  African  co- 
lony, subjugated  and  civilized  by  the  Malays  1  What 
influence  must  be  attributed  to  the  Arabs,  and  from  what 
period  ?  These  are  questions  which  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  does  not  allow  us  to  solve. 

The  Madecasses,  or  Malegaches,  live  for  the  most  part 
in  a  state  of  unbridled  liberty.  The  Seclaves,  the  Antan- 
cayes,  and  the  Hovas,  groan,  however,  under  the  yoke  of 
a  tyrannical  government.  Independently  of  these  states, 
the  Madecasse  acknowledges  no  supreme  authority  except 
the  cabares,  or  public  assemblies  ;  it  is  in  these  that  public 
affairs  are  decided,  and  that  law-suits  are  tried.  The 
speeches  there  made  often  evince  a  natural  and  energetic 
eloquence.  Among  many  of  the  tribes,  hereditary  classes 
are  acknowledged,  the  privileges  of  which  are  not  well  de- 
fined. The  Voadrisi,  are  the  native  sovereign  lords,  sub- 
jugated in  some  cantons  by  the  Arabians.  The  Lohavoits, 
are  lords  who  govern  in  their  villages.  The  Oudzoa,  con- 
stitute the  people.  There  are  besides  numerous  slaves. 
Similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the 
right  to  kill  certain  animals,.and  to  eat  certain  meats,  is  re- 
served to  the  higher  classes. 

The  deplorable  superstitions  to  which  the  Madecasses 
are  subjected,  are  mingled  with  some  notions  respecting 
good  and  bad  angels,  borrowed  from  the  Arabians.  The 
priests,  called  Ombias,  practice  medicine,  and  sorcery  ; 
they  also  possess  some  books  in  the  Madecasse  language, 
written  in  Arabic  characters.  No  ceremony  is  mention- 
ed which  can  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a  public 
worship. 

tangham,  Mad. ;  taugan,  Javan.  Tooth,  niffi,  Mad. ;  niphin,  Marian 
Islands.    Drink,  minum,  Mad.  ;  minom,  Mai. 

One,  isse  or  essou,  Mad.  ;  essa,  Timor.  Two,  rova,  Mad.  ;  noua, 
Timor.  Three,  telloo  and  toullo,  Mad. ;  telou,  high  Javan  ;  lolla.  low 
Javan.  Four,  effats,  Mad.  ;  opat,  Jav.  Five,  timi,  Mad.  ;  lima,  Mai., 
Javan  ;  rima,  Polynes.  Six,  encm,  Mad. ;  mind/m,  high  Javan.  Seven, 
filou,  Mad. ;  itnu,  Timor ;  pcti,  high  Javan.  Eight,  valou,  Mad. ;  wolo, 
high  Javan.  Nine,  sini,  Mad.;  sena.w,  Timor.  Ten,  poulou,  Mad.; 
sapoulou,  Mai.,  Javan,  &c.  Days  of  Iho  week,  commencing  at  Mon- 
day, in  Malay,  senene,  tclassa,  robo,  camissc,  zonma,  suplou,  lnhati ;  in 
Madecasse,  shiinc,  talatc.  roubia,  cawisse,  zonma,  saboutsi,  luhadi. 

This  list  is  taken,  for  the  Madagascar,  (Madecasse,)  from  Flahault, 
Megiser  ;  from  the  Madagascar  Catechism  ;  and  from  the  MS.  Notes 
of  M.  Collin,  Chapelier,  &c.  It  is  founded,  in  respect  of  the  Javanese, 
and  Timorian  words,  upon  some  vocabularies  printed  at  Batavia. 
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Circumcision  is  in  use  throughout  the  whole  island,  al- 
though the  Malegaches  are  not  acquainted  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet.  It  is  also  performed  with  particular  ce- 
remonies, giving  no  indication  of  Arabian  tradition.  On 
the  day  set  apart  for  this  festival,  all  work  ceases  in  the  vil- 
lage. Parents  bring,  laden  with  a  great  quantity  of  strong 
liquors,  as  many  oxen  as  they  have  children  to  cir- 
cumcise. After  having  slaughtered  the  oxen,  they  place 
their  horns  on  notched  posts.  Dances,  feasts,  and  sham- 
fights,  announce  the  opening  of  the  ceremony.  The  em- 
pananguin,  armed  with  the  fatal  knife,  demands  his  victims. 
Then  the  sports  cease,  fathers  hasten  to  present  their  chil- 
dren, and  while  they  amuse  these  innocents,  the  empa- 
nanguin  cuts  off  what  he  considers  superfluous,  places  the 
strips  upon  a  board,  and  applies  astringent  powders  to 
stop  the  bleeding  of  the  wounded  part.  Guns  are  loaded, 
each  with  a  piece  of  the  skin  cut  off,  instead  of  ball, 
and  a  general  discharge  is  made.  The  ancient  custom 
obliged  the  empananguin  to  swallow  the  strips.  Feasts 
and  dancing  recommence,  and  do  not  cease  until  there  is 
no  longer  any  strong  liquor  left. 

The  ordeal  by  poison,  or  the  tanguin,  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  superstitions  of  this  people.  The  tree  that  fur- 
nishes the.  tanguin  is  very  widely  diffused  throughout  Ma- 
dagascar ;a  birds  avoid  its  foliage,  reptiles  dread  its  shade  ; 
a  species  of  crab  alone  approaches  it.  It  has  a  nut 
shaped  fruit,  which,  taken  in  a  certain  quantity,  causes 
death  in  less  than  an  hour,  if  the  unfortunate  victim  is  not 
saved  by  a  violent  evacuation  ;  even-  then  he  is  afflicted  du- 
ring the  rest  of  his  life  with  violent  pains.  This  terrible 
punishment  is  inflicted  on  those  whom  the  hatred  or  the 
jealousy  of  the  people  accuses  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  one  of  their  compatriots.  It  is  considered  a  sort  of 
judgment  of  God,  to  whom  is  remitted  the  decision  of  a 
criminal  process.  The  cahare,  or  assembl}'  of  the  people, 
is  consulted  before  they  go  to  this  extremity  ;  the  relations 
and  friends,  both  of  the  person  dead  and  the  person  ac- 
cused, superintend  the  ceremonies  that  precede  and  ac- 
company the  operation  of  the  tanguin.  If  the  accused  sur- 
vives (which  happens  in  about  one  case  in  five)  the  ac- 
cusers become  his  slaves. b 

The  Dine'is  an  imprecation,  in  the  form  of  an  oath,  in- 
voked upon  the  head  of  one,  or  several  chiefs.  The  for- 
mula of  this  oath  consists  in  these  words  :  "  I  swear  that  I 
am  not  guilty  of  that  of  which  I  am  accused.  If  I  speak 
false,  may  such  a  chief  be  destroyed  by  thunder,  or  changed 
into  such  or  such  an  animal,  by  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being."  The  accused  being  impeached  and  convicted  of 
perjury,  iscondemned  to  slavery  by  the  chief  towards  whom 
he  directed  his  oath. 

A  custom  more  worthy  of  human  nature,  is  the  oath  of 
blood,  or  solemn  alliance  contracted  between  two  persons, 
who  bind  themselves  to  perform  to  each  other  every  sort 
of  good  service,  and  hence  acquire  all  the  rights  of  rela- 
tionship. For  the  purpose  of  celebrating  this  ceremony, 
the  principal  persons  of  the  place  are  assembled.  The 

1  The  tanguin,  (Pentntidria  monogynin.)  Flowers  terminal  and 
panic-led  ;  corolla  infundibuliform,  with  five  oblique  roso-coloured  divi- 
sions; throat  closed  by  five  scales,  furnished  with  a  whitish  down  ;  tube 
very  long,  channelled  and  villous  within  ;  stamina  sessilo  ;  anthers  sup- 
ported upon  threads  which  adhere  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  have 
at  their  summit  a  projection  in  the  form  ofahook,on  which  the  stigma 
is  supported  ;  the  style  slender,  equal  in  length  to  the  corolla;  stigma 
capitate,  villous  at  its  top.  Calyx  with  five  whitish  pointed  divisions; 
the  three  exterior  largo,  the  two  interior  smaller  ;  the  peduncle  long 
and  greenish,  ;  each  bifurcation  of  the  panicle  enveloped  at  its  base  by 


new  friends  wound  themselves  slightly  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  ;  then  soak  two  pieces  of  ginger  in  the  blood 
that  flows,  and  each  eats  the  piece  moistened  with  the 
blood  of  the  other.  The  person  appointed  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  mixes  in  a  cup  some  fresh  water,  saU  water, 
rice,  silver,  and  gunpowder  ;  these  are  called  witnesses 
of  the  oath  ;  he  dips  two  lances  in  this  mixture,  and,  strik- 
ing them  with  the  instrument  by  which  the  wound  was 
made,  he  pronounces  terrible  imprecations,  generally 
couched  in  these  terms  :  "  Great  God  !  master  of  men 
and  of  the  earth,  we  invoke  thee  as  a  witness  to  the  oath 
we  have  sworn  :  may  the  first  who  breaks  it  be  destroyed 
by  thunder  ;  may  the  mother  who  conceived  him  be  de- 
voured by  dogs  !"  then,  driving  away  the  evil  genius  whom 
they  believe  always  ready  to  oppose  good  intentions,  they 
dart  their  javelins  towards  the  four  cardinal  points.  They 
call  to  witness  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  drink 
a  little  of  the  beverage  prepared  by  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, exhorting  all  the  powers  to  convert  it  into  poison  for 
him  who  does  not  take  the  oath  with  sincerity. 

In  sailing  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  eastward  from 
Madagascar,  the  Mascarenha  islesc  come  in  view  ;  for  by 
this  name  must  be  called  collectively,  after  the  person  who 
discovered  them,  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  or  Mascarenhas, 
properly  so  called  ;  the  Isle  of  France,  called  Cernc  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  Mauritius  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  islands 
of  Rodriguez,  and  Cargados,  which  complete  this  archi- 
pelago. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbond  seems  to  be  entirely  composed  of 
two  volcanic  mountains,  the  origin  of  which,  says  M.  Bory 
de  St.  Vincent,  is  undoubtedly  at  two  periods  very  distant 
from  each  other.  In  the  southern  part,  which  is  the  small- 
est, the  subterranean  fires  still  commit  ravages  ;  that  of  the 
north  is  much  larger  ;  the  volcanic  eruptions  that  formerly 
made  great  devastations,  are  now  no  longer  in  action  :  spe- 
cies of  basins  or  valleys  ;  rapid  rivers,  hemmed  in  by  per- 
pendicular ramparts  ;  hillocks  thrown  into  these  valleys,  by 
which  their  course  is  impeded  ;  basaltic  prisms,  often  dis- 
posed, as  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  in  regular  columns  ;  beds 
of  lava  in  great  variety  ;  deep  fissures,  that  indicate  a  gen- 
eral convulsion ;  all  attest  ancient  and  dreadful  physical 
revolution.  The  narrow  beach,  interrupted  in  several 
places,  is  composed,  as  at  Teneriffe,  only  of  rolled  pebbles 
of  basalt  or  other  lavas  ;  these  stones  are  washed  into  the 
sea  by  the  rains  ;  true  sands  are  no  where  to  be  found  ; 
what  is  improperly  called  by  that  name  is  composed  of  cal- 
careous rubbish  and  of  marine  bodies  thrown  upon  the 
shore  by  the  waves,  or  it  exhibits  in  miniature  a  collection 
of  all  the  lavas  of  the  island,  which  the  motion  of  the  tides 
has  reduced  to  very  small  round  pieces,  of  a  bluish  slaty 
appearance.6 

What  is  called  the  Windward  part,  comes  into  view  on 
approaching  Saint  Denis  by  sea  ;  it  is  the  pleasantest  part : 
that  called  the  Leeward,  is  considered  the  most  luxuriant ; 
but  is  somewhat  arid  ;  springs  are  scarce.    The  former, 

a  concave  and  whitish  bractea.    Leaves  thick,  petiolated,  oblong,  en- 
tire, and  bordered  by  a  cartilage.    (MS.  Note  of  M.  Chapclier.) 
b  Mem.  Manuscrit  de  M.  Collin. 

c  "  lies  Mascareignes."  Mascarenha  Isles  is  not  found  in  the  Fng- 
lish  geographies.  Mascarenkas  is  the  Portuguese  name  for  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  from  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  its  discoverer. — P. 

d  Called  by  the  Portuguese,  Mascarenhas,  by  the  French,  Bourbon, 
and  afterwards  Reunion. — P. 

«  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Vovage  aux  lies  d'Afrique.  t.  I.  p.  -G4  ;  II. 
372 ;  III.  147. 
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more  even,  rising  from  the  sea  by  an  easy  ascent,  to  the 
summit  of  the  island,  tempered  by  continual  breezes,  and 
cultivated  with  care,  often  recalls  an  idea  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  of  Languedoc,  while  at  a  distance  the  nature  of 
the  vegetation  is  not  distinguished.  Plantations  of  clove 
trees,  resembling  pleasure  groves,  immense  coffee  planta- 
tions, and  golden  fields  of  corn,  agitated  by  a  continued 
waving  motion,  adorn  this  country,  of  which  they  consti- 
tute the  wealth. 

The  port  of  Saint  Denis,  alone  affords  access  to  this 
island  ;  it  is  an  open  road.  The  mole,  constructed  by  the 
orders  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  has  been  carried  away  by 
the  waves.  Saint  Denis  is  not  properly  a  city  ;  it  is  lite- 
rally a  village,  the  streets  of  which  are  bordered  by  palli- 
sades  or  walls,  resembling  country  highways.  There  was 
a  French  establishment  in  this  isle  as  far  back  as  1654. 
M.  Poivre,  author  of  the  Voyage  of  a  Philosopher,  was 
governor  of  these  islands  in  1776,  and  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  clove  with  great  success.  They  are  also  partly 
indebted  to  him  for  the  bread  fruit  tree,  the  nutmeg,  and 
cinnamon.  The  soil  of  the  island  is,  in  general,  excellent ; 
but  as  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  one  great  mountain, 
the  rains  attracted  by  it  carry  along  towards  its  base  the 
light  particles  of  the  soil  that  owe  their  existence  to  animal 
and  vegetable  deposits,  so  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
is  merely  a  naked  and  desolate  rock,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  land  becomes  better  as  it  approaches  the  sea-shore.  The 
cantons  situated  on  the  leeward  coast,  enjoy  a  climate  and 
temperature  very  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  the  cof- 
fee-tree ;  but  unfortunately  this  very  effect  contributes  to 
the  multiplied  growth  of  insects  that  destroy  the  plants.  Its 
produce  is  estimated  at  73,200  bales,  of  about  a  quintal. 

The  culture  of  cloves,  on  account  of  its  extent,  is  next 
to  that  of  coffee  in  importance  ;  but  the  cultivator  can  never 
reckon  upon  its  produce  with  certainty  ;  it  is  very  abun- 
dant one  year,. and  very  deficient  another.  In  the  present 
state  of  its  culture,  the  produce  is  estimated,  in  an  abun- 
dant year,  at  one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds.a  Cotton 
is  at  present  less  cultivated  than  it  was  formerly,  particu- 
larly since  a  disease  ravaged  the  plantations.  This  disease, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  made  out,  does  not  affect 
the  vigour  of  the  plant,  but  prevents  the  development  of 
the  seed,  and  reduces  the  product  to  a  mere  nullity.  '  This 
inconvenience,  in  addition  to  long  commercial  interruption, 
has  induced  the  cotton  planters  to  convert  their  lands  im- 
perceptibly into  plantations  of  corn  and  coffee.  The  pro- 
duce of  corn  is  about  14  millions  of  pounds  weight.  It 
formed  the  principal  resource  of  the  Isle  of  France,  for  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon  does  not  consume  more  than  two  millions 
of  pounds  in  the  year.  Maize  and  potatoes  are  also  culti- 
vated. The  total  product  of  the  island  is  valued  at  7,100,000 
francs. 

In  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  grants  of  land  are  very  vague- 
ly determined.  Instead  of  fixing  the  extent  by  a  given 
measure,  they  merely  specify,  that  lands  situated  between 
such  and  such  rivers  or  ravines,  and  those  that  are  extend- 
ed from  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
are  the  property  of  such  a  one.  These  rivers,  however, 
which,  during  the  rainy  season,  are  liable  to  change  their 
bed,  often  ruin  by  their  inundations  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lands,  and  produce,  by  this  disorder,  a  considerable 
depreciation  in  the  farms.    To  appreciate  the  utility  of  an 

*  Conquestof  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  in  8vo.  London,  1811. 
b  See  the  pamphlet  quoted  above. 


exact  limit,  it  must  be  observed,  that  such  lands  as  have 
been  surveyed,  and  inclosed  by  land-marks  indicating  their 
limits,  have  always  paid  double,  treble,  and  even  four 
times  more  than  they  had  done  before  this  operation. 

The  revenue  raised  by  government  in  this  island,  arises 
from  a  capitation  tax  laid  on  the  negroes,  and  from  direct 
taxes  upon  carriages,  palanquins,  and  horses,  registers,  and 
stamps,  and  from  licenses  for  the  sale  of  arrack. b  The  du- 
ties on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  merchandize  are 
not  productive.  The  whole  public  revenue  may  be  esti- 
mated at  1,150,000  francs.  The  royal  domains  are  of 
considerable  extent,  but  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands 
of  runaway  or  rebel  negroes.  There  is  also  a  considera- 
ble part  of  them  on  the  coast,  consisting  of  lands  of  very 
good  quality.  In  1811,  the  population  amounted  to  near- 
ly 80,350  inhabitants  ;  of  these  16,400  are  whites,  Euro- 
peans or  Creoles  ;  3496  free  negroes,  and  60,454  slaves. 
The  armed  force  amounted  to  4493,  composed  of  573 
troops  of  the  line,  417  Creole  sharp-shooters/  900  na- 
tional guards,  2300  Creole  militia,  and  145  pieces  of 
artillery. 

The  Isle  of  France,  less  fertile,  and  of  less  extent  than 
that  of  Bourbon,  is  indebted  to  its  harbours  and  roads  for 
a  greater  commercial  and  military  importance.  It  was 
the  centre  of  the  French  navigation  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
was  the  point  from  whence  issued  those  indefatigable  pri- 
vateers, the  terror  of  the  opulent  English.  Conquered  at 
length  by  a  formidable  English  army,  this  rich  and  war- 
like island  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  power,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  appreciate  the  valour,  public  spirit,  and  ta- 
lents of  this  little  nation. 

The  Portuguese  looked  on  this  island  in  no  other  way 
than  as  a  watering  place.  The  Dutch,  who  established 
themselves  here  in  1639,  made  known  its  fertility  ;d  having 
been  attracted,  however,  to  the  Cape  by  a  prospect  of 
greater  gain,  the  inhabitants  abandoned  it  in  1712.  It 
was  only  about  the  year  1 734,  under  the  government  of 
M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  that  the  French  establishment  be- 
gan to  be  of  some  importance.  There  are  two  harvests 
annually  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  ;  they  are  not,  however, 
sufficient  for  its  consumption.  The.  coffee  is,  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  :  the  clove  retains  all  its  perfume  ;  the  cotton 
and  indigo  plants  find  many  favourable  spots  for  growth  ; 
but  the  fickle  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  always  looking 
out  for  novelty  and  profit,  induces  them  to  pass  rapidly 
from  one  kind  of  culture  to  another. 

There  are  in  this  island  many  of  the  smaller  breed  of 
monkeys,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  plantations. 
The  jacquier,  and  the  rima,  another  tree  rather  different  in 
appearance,  are  here  cultivated  under  the  name  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  but  the  bread-fruit  tree,  so  much  celebrated  by 
navigators,  has  only  recently  been  introduced  into  the 
colony.  It  is  still  scarce,  because  it  is  difficult  to  propa- 
gate. 

The  form  of  this  island,  according  to  M.  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent,  is  an  irregular  oval :  it  is  rather  more  than  eleven 
leagues  in  its  greatest  length,  which  extends  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  rather  more  than  eight  leagues  in  its  great- 
est breadth,  which  is  from  east  to  west.  The  reefs  render 
disembarkation  in  general  dangerous.  By  following  the 
different  windings  of  the  coast,  its  circumference  is  found  to 
be  about  forty-five  leagues.    The  land  rises  gradually  from 

c  "  Tirailleurs." 

d  Valcntyn,  Oostindicn,  t.  VIII.    Kaapsche  Zaaken,  p.  155. 
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the  coast.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  a  wooded  plateau  of 
from  200  to  250  toises  high.  In  the  centre  of  this  table 
land  rises  a  conical  pointed  mountain  ;  its  situation  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Pilon  du  milieu  de  Vile,  or  Central 
Peak,  which  is  302  toises  in  height.  Among  the  other 
mountains,  that  of  the  Black  River  is  424  toises  high ; 
that  of  Pietcr-Both  has  on  its  conical  summit  a  mass  like  a 
cap,  which  seems  to  threaten  the  surrounding  country  with 
its  fall. 

From  the  top  of  the  Pouce  may  be  distinguished  to  the 
north  certain  volcanic  islands,  that  appear  to  form  part 
of  a  submarine  crater.  Between  these  rocks  and  the 
mountain  stretches  a  low  level  plain,  where  are  found  only 
some  fragments  of  lavas  which  belonged  to  ancient  currents, 
all  the  rest  is  calcareous,  consisting  of  madrepores  and  shells 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.a 

Port  North- West,  or  Port  Louis,  (the  name  of  the  city 
situated  at  the  point  of  debarkation,)  may  contain  4000 
whites,  or  free  blacks,  and  double  that  number  of  slaves. 
The  houses  are  almost  all  built  of  wood,  but  elegant  in  their 
forms.  The  public  buildings  are  of  a  very  good  architec- 
ture. The  principal  streets  are  planted  with  black-wood, 
a  handsome  tree  of  the  genus  mimosa,  the  flower  tufts  of 
which,  in  the  spring,  form  an  agreeable  contrast,  by  their 
white,  yellow,  and  delicate  rose  colours,  with  the  new  and 
dense  verdure  ;  but  this  tree  soon  loses  its  leaves,  and  be- 
comes loaded  with  dried  husks. b  This  city  is  not  without 
its  scientific  and  literary  institutions  ;  the  Societe  d'Emu- 
lation,  which  is  formed  here,  has  enriched  our  Annalcs  des 
Voyages  with  very  interesting  memoirs. 

In  traversing  the  interior,  to  go  to  Port  Bourbon,  the  se- 
cond town,  the  road  passes  through  a  delightful  country, 
where  the  dwellings  of  the  colonists  are  so  many  temples 
raised  to  gaiety  and  hospitality  ;  in  a  short  time  the  travel- 
ler is  immersed  in  humid  forests,  decked  with  mosses  ;  he 
makes  his  way  over  the  rapid  and  foaming  torrent,  by  leap- 
ing from  rock  to  rock  ;  he  takes  his  rest  by  the  noise  of 
cascades,  by  the  murmur  of  zephyrs  perfumed  with  the 
sweetest  odours  ;  he  enjoys  those  pastoral  scenes  so  elo- 
quently traced  by  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, assisted  by  the  ingenious  pencil  of  M.  Milbert.  In 
a  northern  direction,  the  romantic  district  of  Pamplemouses 
presents  to  the  lovers  of  botany  the  celebrated  Jar  din  de 
VEtat,0  where  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  whole  east  flou- 
rish. These  details,  however,  are  too  well  known  to  ap- 
pear in  this  work  ;  we  must  only  point  to  our  readers  the 
chart  of  the  island,  by  M.  Hubert  Brue,d  as  the  most  ac- 
curate, in  which  they  may  follow,  in  their  excursions,  the 
numerous  travellers  who  have  described  this  colony,  for  a 
long  time  the  subject  of  so  much  pride  to  the  French,  at 
this  day  the  subject  of  so  much  regret.  Let  us  terminate 
this  sketch  by  some  statistical  data.  The  population  of 
the  isle  consisted  in  1806,  according  to  a  census,  of  thir- 
teen thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  free  persons, 
and  sixty  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  slaves  ;  total 
seventy-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighteen.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  at  the  moment  of  the  conquest,  it  had  reached 


*  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  t.  I.  p.  211,  &c.  &c.  Conip.  Bailly,  Voyage 
do  Milbert,  II.  92. 

b  Milbert,  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France,  I.  129. 
c  I'ulilic  Garden. 

4  Atlas  des  Voyages,  de  M.  Milbert. 

«  ''The  revenue  was  exhausted  by  the  oxpenses  ov"*he  island." 
»  Milbert,  t.  II.  p.  233—241. 
b  Leguat,  Voy ago  des  hides. 
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the  number  of  ninety  thousand  souls.  The  revenue  was 
valued,  lor  the  year  1810,  at  a  million,  and  from  G  to 
700,000,  francs.  It  arose  chiefly  from  custom-house  du- 
ties. Among  the  principal  expenses  paid  out  of  the  reve- 
nue,6 was  that  for  the  purchase  of  corn  and  flour/ 

The  island  of  Diego  Rodriguez,  which  supplies  the  Isle 
of  France  with  many  thousands  of  turtle,  has  lately  re- 
ceived some  inhabitants.  Before  that  time  an  incredible 
number  of  crabs  formed  its  sole  population.6 

In  a  course  directed  to  the  south-east  of  this  island, 
towards  those  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  the  navigator 
might  perhaps  reach  the  famous  island  of  Juan  de  Lisboa, 
the  doubtful  existence  of  which  has  so  much  occupied  the 
attention  of  navigators  and  geographers ;  nor  have  they 
hitherto,  by  their  researches,  made  out  any  thing  satisfac- 
tory. '  . 

Hugh  Van  Linschoten,  in  his  chart  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
published  in  1638,  delineates  two  islands,  at  this  day  un- 
known, the  one  to  the  south  of  Mascarenhas,  in  26°  of 
southern  latitude,  called  Juan  de  Lisboa,  and  the  other  to 
the  south-east  of  Rodriguez,  in  28°  of  latitude,  which  he 
calls  the  island  dos  Romeiros  :  they  are  distant  from  each 
other  about  two  hundred  and  forty  leagues.11 

The  chart  of  Robert  Dudley,  author  of  the  ilrcano  del 
Mare,  published  in  1647,  presents  to  the  south-west  of 
Jllaurizio,  two  islands,  the  one  called  Santa  Jipollinia,  the 
other  Dascaienhas,  and  to  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  from 
3°  to  4°,  two  other  small  ones,  marked  simply  as  English 
discoveries.  No  island  is  marked  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
where  Juan  de  Lisboa  is  looked  for  ;  but  this  note  is  found  ; 
The  longitude  of  the  island  Rnmcras  de  Castclhanas  (reckon- 
ing from  the  peak  of  the  Azores)  is  98°  and  a  half,  and  the 
latitude  28°  20'. 

TexeircCs  chart,  printed  in  1 649,  points  out  to  the  south 
of  Mascarenhas,  in  26°  of  latitude,  the  Island  dos  Romeiros 
dos  Castelhanos,  and  to  the  south-east  of  Diego  Rodriguez, 
another  island  called  dos  Romeiros,  distant  one  from  the 
other  more  than  290  leagues. 

Pieter  Goss,  in  the  chart  published  by  Van  Kculcn  in 
1680,  places  the  island  of  Juan  de  Lisboa  to  the  south  of 
Mascarenhas,  in  26°  and  a  half  of  latitude,  and  the  island 
dos  Romeiros  dos  Castilhanos,  in  2S°  and  a  half  of  latitude, 
and  15°  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  Mascarenhas.  But 
in  another  chart  by  Van  Kculcn,  much  more  modern,  we 
find  only  the  island  dos  Romeiros,  situated  in  28°  of  latitude, 
and  11°  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  Masca- 
renhas or  Bourbon.1 

The  various  conjectures  of  later  hydrographers,  being 
founded  entirely  upon  individual  opinion,  afford  less  inte- 
rest. 

D'Anville,  in  1727,  unites  the  two  islands  Juan  dc 
Lisboa  and  Romeiros  into  one,  and  places  it  immediately 
to  the  south  of  Bourbon,  under  the  name  of  the  Island  dos 
Romeiros  dos  Castilhanos,  or  of  Juan  de  Lisboa  ;  but 
rejects  it  altogether  in  1749.  Dapres  de  Jifannevillette 
makes  no  farther  mention  of  it  in  his  Eastern  Neptune. 

Thus,  after  having  during  nearly  a  century  prolonged 


h  Dos  Romeiros  occurs  in  G.  Mercator's  map.  by  Ins  son.  1593;  both 
it  and  Juan  de  Lisbon,  in  Maginus  Ptolemy,  Arnh.  IM7.  Dos  Romei- 
ros, lat.  28°,  36°,  3!i°,  South,  and  long.  90°,  80°.  Fast  ;  in  diffen  nt 
maps.  Juan  de  Lisboa,  lat.  28=  South,  lonnr  St^  K.ist  of  Tenei 
Both  places  are  probably  from  Yertomann. — En.  Ptol  -Mag.  p.  2o. 
177.  284. 

i  Memoir  of  M.  Buache,  amongst  those  of  the  Institute,  Sciencf  a 
Mor.  et  Polit.  t.  IV.  p.  91.  sqg,. 
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its  uncertain  and  wandering  existence  in  the  charts,  at  one 
time  alone,  at  another  in  company  with  one  or  two  islands, 
under  the  name  of  dos  Romeiros,  or  even  itself  by  that 
name,  the  island  Juan  de  Lisboa  appeared  to  be  overwhelm- 
ed in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  like  the  supposed  southern 
continent. a  Nevertheless,  a  tradition  of  its  existence,  pre- 
served among  some  descendants  of  pirates,  established  in 
the  isle  of  Bourbon,  gave  it  new  interest  about  fifty  years 
ago.  In  the  Isle  of  France  were  handed  about,  notes  and 
extracts  of  obscure,  incoherent,  and  contradictory  journals, 
to  which,  however,  some  importance  was  given  by  the  com- 
ments of  European  geographers.  These  notes,  added  to  a 
memoir  on  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  presented  to  the  general 
committee  of  the  Indian  Company,  on  the  1 1th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1771,  established  as  a  principle,  "that  the  island  of  Juan 
de  Lisboa  appeared  imaginary  to  those  navigators  only  who 
had  not  found  it  out."  As  a  proof  of  this,  they  declare 
"  that  a  bucanier  had  disembarked  on  it,  not  more  than 
six  years  ago,  and  had  killed,  according  to  his  own  account, 
twelve  or  fifteen  oxen  in  less  than  two  hours  !"  They  far- 
ther bring  forward  the  testimony  of  a  certain  M.  Boynot, 
who  "  assures  us  that  he  had  seen  and  sailed  round  it  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1707,  in  returning  from  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon  to  Pondicherry."  How  is  it  possible  to  doubt 
his  veracity,  since  he  has  the  modesty  to  assert,  that  "  he 
is  indebted  for  this  discovery  to  some  bucaniers  at  that 
time  on  board  his  ship,  and  takes  care  to  tell  us  that,  by 
passing  to  the  south  of  Madagascar,  he  very  much  short- 
ened his  passage,"  although  the  assertion  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents in  the  channel  of  Mozambique.  Farther,  this  com- 
panion of  bucaniers  observed  this  island  exactly  as  Tex- 
eira  represents  that  of  dos  Romeiros,  and  yet  he  had  not 
seen  the  chart  of  this  Portuguese,  nor  that  of  Van  Keulen, 
when,  in  conversation,  he  was  spoken  to  about  the  island  of 
Juan  de  Lisboa.  "  This  circumstance  renders  it  credi- 
ble," adds  the  note,  "  that  what  M.  Boynot  asserts  is  true, 
we  being  convinced  that  he  would  not  willingly  have  im- 
posed upon  us." 

More  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  "  authentic  discovery" 
made  by  Captain  Sornin,  in  passing  fxnm  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Isle  of  France.  This  happened  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1772,  in  south  latitude  26°  30',  and  63°  50'  east  of 
Paris.  "  From  day-light  to  noon,"  says  the  extract  from 
his  journal,  "the  winds  had  made  the  round  of  the  compass, 
with  squalls,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  ;  the  sea  very 
high,  the  air  much  heated."  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  sees  land  very  distinctly  in  the  north-west.  He 
immediately  tacks  to  reconnoitre  it,  is  satisfied  of  it  at 
eleven  o'clock,  tacks  about  with  the  wind  astern,  runs 
towards  the  east,  conceiving  "  that  it  might  be  the  southern 
point  of  Madagascar,"  and  on  the  1 2th  puts  into  Rodriguez, 
where  he  finds  three  leagues  difference  to  the  east,  and 
supposes  that  this  land,  according  to  his  reckoning,  "is 
placed  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  Rodriguez,  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  leagues."  What  confusion  !  How 
is  it  possible  in  this  account  of  a  ship  tossed  about  in  a 
storm  to  find  a  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  Saint  Juan 
de  Lisboa  1  Vice-Admiral  Thevenard,  who  appears  to 
give  credit  to  it,b  relies  on  Captain  Donjon,  lieutenant  of  a 


»  Compare  Book  VII.  vol  I.  p.  (iO. 

I'  Memoires  relatifs  a  la  Marine,  t.  IV.  p.  428. 

c  M6moire  de  M.  Buacho,  p.  296—308. 

<J  Collin,  Mem.  sur  Juan  dc  Lisboa,  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  X.  p.  3G4. 


ship  not  named,  which  is  probably,  however,  that  of  Cap- 
tain Sornin.  According  to  this  officer's  journal,  he  saw 
land  on  the  27th  of  April,  1772,  at  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning,  "  in  a  very  violent  storm,  with  much  rain,  thun- 
der, and  lightning,"  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
leagues  in  the  west,  in  east  longitude  76°  34',  and  south 
latitude  27°  26',  observed  at  noon.  He  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  land  from  eleven  o'clock  till  night,  continuing  the 
tack  of  east-south-east,  and  arrived  on  the  twelfth  day  at 
Rodriguez,  with  forty-seven  leagues  difference  to  the  east, 
which  made  him  think  that  this  land  exists  in  that  part  of 
the  sea  between  76°  and  80°  of  longitude,  and  in  27°  3<y 
of  latitude.  But  in  a  private  letter  to  M.  d'Entrecasteaux, 
with  an  extract  of  his  journal,  and  a  view  of  the  land, 
Captain  Donjon,  after  having  undoubtedly  completed  his 
observations  in  his  closet,  fixed  the  estimated  longitude  of 
his  pretended  discovery  at  73°  36',  which  he  no  longer 
hesitates  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Saint  Juan  de  Lis- 
boa.0 

However  frivolous  and  unsatisfactory  these  accounts  are, 
the  governing  authorities  of  the  Isle  of  France  have  never- 
theless often  ordered  their  official  verification.  The  re- 
searches of  M.  de  St.  Felix,  in  1773,  and  of  M.  Corval  de 
Grenville,  in  1782  and  1783,  have  been  fruitless  ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  extend- 
ed towards  the  east,  within  the  space  that  separates  Saint 
Paul  from  the  Maldive  Islands.  M.  Rochon  adds,  at  the 
end  of  an  extract  from  M.  Sornin's  journal,  inserted  in  his 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies  :  "  In  returning  from  Mada- 
gascar, we  thought  at  one  time  that  we  perceived  the  island 
of  Saint  Juan  de  Lisboa,  but  the  illusion  was  caused  by 
clouds,  to  which  the  most  experienced  mariners  are  too 
often  exposed."  Kerguelen  and  Marion  have  also  search- 
ed for  it  in  vain.d  Notwithstanding  all  these  negative  tes- 
timonies, many  trading  captains  have  recently  maintained 
their  having  visited  Juan  de  Lisboa. 

This  island  then  is  a  true  haunting-spirit.  It  appears  as 
a  phantom  to  a  certain  select  few,  and  disappears  from  the 
sight  of  the  profane  whenever  they  approach  it. 

A  new  hypothesis  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Collin  :  he 
believes  that  the  name  of  Juan  de  Lisboa,  in  the  ancient 
charts,  merely  designates  the  Isle  of  France. 

Nevertheless,  the  secretary  of  the  government  of  Mo- 
zambique has  assured  him  that,  among  the  papers  deposit- 
ed in  the  archives,  exists  the  proces-verbal  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Juan  de  Lisboa  ;  as  well 
as  an  inventory  of  the  effects  transported  from  that  island 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.  All  the  efforts  of  M.  Collin,  t& 
procure  a  sight  of  it,  have  proved  fruitless.  It  is  not 
known  whether  it  was  a  permanent  establishment,  a  post, 
or  a  mere  attempt  at  settling.  The  year,  and  even  the 
century,  is  unknown  :  moreover,  neither  the  coast  nor  the 
island  is  known  which  at  the  time  bore  a  name  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Portuguese  Texeira  worthy  of  being  intro- 
duced into  his  chart.  It  appears  certain  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  Isle  of  France,  then  well  known  to  the  Por- 
tuguese by  the  name  of  Cerne.e 

We  conceive  that  the  island  of  Juan  de  Lisboa  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Romeiros,  and  that  it  may,  notwithstand- 
ing all  doubts  on  the  subject,  really  exist,  but  that  it  ought 


c  Yet  Cerne  was  rather  applied  to  Madagascar.  The  old  maps  have 
both  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  without  names.  In  1598,  Mauritius  re- 
ceived its  present  name.  Magin.  Ptol.  25.  Cluv.  Geogr.  p.  412.  Rob. 
Nav.  Intr.  p.  27.  and  p.  145,  above. 
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to  be  looked  for  in  the  meridians  to  the  east  of  the  isles  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  which,  with  Kerguelen's  land, 
appear  to  us  to  indicate  a  submarine  chain,  either  in  the 
direction  of  Cape  Comorin,  or  of  Cape  Leuwin. 

The  Islands  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Peter,  the  last  of 
which  has  also  been  called  Amsterdam,  have  been  objects 
of  singular  confusion.  According  to  the  navigator  who 
first  examined  them  with  care,  that  of  Amsterdam,  or  Saint 
Peter,  is  the  most  northern.  It  consists  of  a  conical  moun- 
tain, the  summit  of  which  appears  to  be  the  chimney  of  an 
extinct  crater.  A  layer  of  turf  three  feet  in  height  covers 
the  pumice  stone,  or  ancient  lava.  Thick  groves  render 
access  to  the  interior  very  difficult ;  but  the  trees,  not  being 
able  to  push  their  roots  far  under  ground,  remain  small. 
Lizards,  and  the  trace  of  a  fox,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
seen.  The  Island  of  Saint  Paul,  the  most  southern,  is  in 
shape  a  circular  mountain,  hollowed  in  the  centre  in  the 
form  of  a  crater  ;  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  falling  in 
of  one  of  its  sides,  has  penetrated  into  this  bason.  The 
pond  or  lake  filling  up  the  bottom,  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  fish,  particularly  excellent  perch.  Hot  and 
chalybeate  springs  flow  among  the  lavas,  interspersed  with 
patches  of  fine  green  turf.a  This  description,  so  satisfac- 
tory and  so  worthy  of  the  ingenious  observer  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  it,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  presumptuous 
caprices  of  some  modern  navigators.  Mr.  Barrow,  misled 
by  the  author  of  the  charts  of  Cook's  voyage,  has  described 
at  length  the  island  of  Saint  Paul,  by  the  name  of  Amster- 
dam, and  appears  astonished  at  the  pretended  changes  he 
thinks  he  has  observed,  and  which  he  attributes  to  physical 
revolutions.11  M.  Beautems  Beaupre,  in  the  atlas  of  D'En- 
trecasteaux,  has  gone  farther :  he  has  given  six  views 
of  the  pretended  isle  of  Amsterdam,  which  is  really  only 
that  of  Saint  Paul,  proved  by  comparing  the  designs  found 
in  the  work  of  Valentyn.  At  the  moment  that  the  French 
were  passing  the  island,  the  volcano  was  emitting  both 
llame  and  smoke  ;  they  were,  however,  able  to  ascertain 
the  form  of  every  part  of  it,  not  excepting  the  isolated  rock, 
which,  according  to  Barrow,  is  of  basalt.  M.  Rossel,  com- 
piler of  the  voyage,  discusses  its  geographical  position  with 
precision,  without  having  perceived  the  confusion  of  names 
which  is  proved  by  the  latitude  in  which  he  places  the 
island.0 

Ten  degrees  farther  south,  Kerguelen,s  Land,  called 
Island  of  Desolation  by  Captain  Cook,  presents  its  barren 
rocks,  surrounded  by  masses  of  ice,  and  inhabited  by  seals. 
The  almost  total  want  of  vegetation  on  this  considerable 
island  cannot  be  occasioned  solely  by  rigour  of  climate  ; 
it  is  owing  to  its  distance  from  any  territory  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  develop  within  itself  the  power  of  vegetation. 
Many  excellent  harbours  might  render  this  station  useful 
to  enterprising  whalers.  More  to  the  west,  the  Marion 
Isles,  and  those  of  Prince  Edward,  in  like  manner  pre- 
sent only  the  frightful  nakedness  of  a  rock  devoid  of  vege- 
tation. 

We  have  now  terminated  the  description  of  the  Eastern 
African  Islands  ;  for  those  marked  in  several  charts  un- 
der the  names  of  Dina  and  Marseveen,  do  not  exist.  No 
account  or  description  of  these  islands  can  be  found.  It 
is  not  known  at  what  epoch,  or  by  whom  they  were  disco- 
vered ;  no  one  has  seen  them.    In  later  times,  they  have 

"  Vnn  Vlaining,  in  Valentyn,  Oostindicn,  part  III.  or  v.  IV.  sect.  2. 
p.  C8 — 70. 

b  Voyage  to  Cochinchina,  &c. 


escaped  the  researches  of  Marion  and  Cook.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  are  acquainted  with  them, 
and  even  go  there  in  search  of  wood  ;  but  neither  Valen- 
tyn, nor  Mentzeh  in  their  prolix  accounts  of  the  Cape, 
make  mention  of  them.  What  motive  could  the  Dutch 
have  in  concealing  from  Europe  the  situation  of  these  two 
insignificant  islands,  since  they  have  given  the  greatest  pub- 
licity to  all  their  other  discoveries,  far  more  important  in 
themselves,  and  which  might  have  indeed  have  excited  the 
envy  of  powers  jealous  of  their  commerce  1  It  is  more  na- 
tural to  suppose,  with  M.  Buache,  that  these  isles  have 
crept  into  our  charts,  like  many  others  that  for  a  longtime 
occupied,  and  do  still  in  part  occupy,  a  place  which  sound 
criticism  does  not  allow  them. 

In  examining  an  ancient  chart  of  Nicolas  Carnerio,  a 
Genoese,  necessarily  made  a  short  time  after  the  first  vo}'- 
ages  of  Europeans  to  the  Indies  and  America,  this  philo- 
sopher was  struck  with  the  name  of  Dina  Margabin,  ap- 
plied to  an  island  situated  in  the  same  tract  of  the  ocean 
now  assigned  to  the  istes  Dina  and  Marseveen.d  Car- 
nerio's  chart  represents  with  sufficient  minuteness  and  pre- 
cision the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Africa,  as  far  as 
Melinda  ;  but  the  rest  is  traced  in  an  uncertain  and  slo- 
venly manner.  The  island  of  Madagascar  extends  there 
from  30°  to  40°  of  south  latitude ;  the  Comora  Isles, 
which  may  be  recognized  by  the  names  of  Jana  and  Cal- 
lenzuan,  are  found  18°  to  the  east  of  the  northern  point  of 
Madagascar.  Three  other  islands,  named  Dina  Marga- 
bin, Dina  Moraze,  and  Dina  Arobi,  and  placed  to  the  east 
of  the  southern  point  of  Madagascar,  in  the  same  latitude 
assigned  to  the  two  lost  islands,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Isles  of  Bourbon,  Rodriguez,  and  France,  or  Mauritius. 
Without  enumerating  all  the  reasons  militating  in  favour 
of  this  opinion,  we  shall  merely  observe  here  that  Dina 
Margabin,  the  most  western,  the  nearest  to  Madagascar 
and  the  largest,  has  a  golden  colouring  that  dislingui>hes 
it  from  the  rest  as  the  principal  of  the  group.  The  name 
of  Margabin  is  very  analogous  to  the  Arabic  word  Mogrc- 
bin,  which  signifies  western  ;  as  for  the  word  dina,  joined 
to  each  of  the  three  names,  this  can  only  be  a  generic 
name,  very  like,  at  least  in  the  manuscripts,  to  the  Arabic 
word  diva,  which  signifies  an  island,  and  which  is  found  in 
the  names  of  Din,  Maldives,  &c.  Thus,  Dina  Marseveen 
is  only  one  and  the  same  name,  corrupted  and  afterwards 
divided  into  two  by  superficial  navigators  or  geographers, 
who  perhaps  knew  the  existence  of  several  islands  in  the 
environs  of  Dina  Margabin,  forgetting  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  more  generally  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  principal  among  them.  The  difference  of  their  posi- 
tion in  Carnerio's  chart,  from  the  real  situation  of  the 
Mascarenha  isles,  proves  nothing  against  their  identity, 
since  the  great  island  of  Madagascar  has  incontestibly 
served  to  determine  their  position,  particularly  at  a  period 
when  these  seas  were  known  only  from  the  accounts  of 
the  Arabians,  with  whom  the  Portuguese  communicated 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa.  The  would-be  geogra- 
phers or  copiers  of  charts,  on  observing  the  Mascarenha 
isles  more  exactly  marked,  and  called  by  other  names, 
thought  it  right  to  retain  or  replace  a  little  more  to  the  west 
the  names  of  Dina  Margabin,  Marseveen,  or  even  Dina 
and  Marseveen,  in  order  that  no  void  space  might  be  left. 


0  D'Entrecasteaux,  Voyage,  t.  I.  p.  44. 

<•  liuache,  M6m.  sur  Dina  et  Marseveen,  M<5moires  do  l'lnstitut, 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  t.  IN',  p-  307. 
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The  Ephemerides  of  Coimbra,  of  1807,  place  the  island  of 
Denia  or  Dim,  in  40°  32'  South,  and  in  18°  49'  7"  East 
of  Paris. 

We  have  carefully  endeavoured  to  discover  if  any  thing 
were  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  this  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis. One  fact  only  has  presented  itself;  it  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Dutch  India,  bearing  the  pre- 
cise name  of  Marseveen,  during  the  very  period  that  these 


isles  first  began  to  appear  upon  the  charts. a  This  circum- 
stance, however  trifling  it  may  appear,  might  render  far- 
ther researches  into  the  Dutch  archives  necessary,  before 
admitting  M.  Buache's  hypothesis.  Even  supposing,  how- 
ever, that  the  island  of  Marseveen  exists,  it  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  Gough's,  or  Gonzalo-Alvarez  island,  situatec 
much  farther  towards  the  west. 

*•  Valentyn,  Oostindien,  1. 1,  p.  236.    List  of  Vessels. 
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Continuation  of  the  Description  of  Jlfrica. — The  Western 
African  Islands. 
To  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  extends  the 
southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  called 
the  African  Ocean,  since  the  epithet  Ethiopian  gives  a  false 
idea  of  it.  South  America  bounds  it  on  the  west ;  Cape 
Saint  Roque  and  Cape  Taguin  on  the  north-west.  The 
Gulf  of  Guinea  forms  its  farthest  projection  to  the  north- 
east. Almost  without  islands,  this  part  of  the  ocean  is  in- 
fluenced very  regularly  by  the  trade-winds,  and  the  general 
current,  which  cause  both  the  air  and  waters  to  move  to- 
wards the  west.  The  trade  wind,  however,  ceases  to  blow 
at  one  or  two  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  where  it  is 
succeeded  by  west  and  south-west  winds,  which  retain 
vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  to  the  great  dread  of  navi- 
gators. 

The  first  island  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  that  of  Circumcision,  discovered  in  1739  by  Captain 
Bouvet,  and  again  found  by  two  English  vessels  in  1808. 
Since  Captain  Cook's  fruitless  search,  it  had  been  supposed 
that  Captain  Bouvet  had  only  seen  a  mass  of  ice.a  Under  a 
milder  climate  are  found  Diego  Alvarez  and  GougJi's 
islands,  apparently  the  same  as  Gonzalo  Alvarez.  This  last 
is  4380  feet  high  ;  fine  cascades  water  a  soil  covered  with 
green  turf,  where  several  shrubs  grow  among  the  rocks.b 
The  Tristan  drAeunha  islands  are  better  known  ;  they  are 
four  in  number.  The  principal  island  shows  its  round 
nead°  at  a  distance,  8326  feet  in  height,  clothed  with  ver- 
dure half  way  up,  and  ' covered  with  snow  during  many 
months  of  the  year.  Shrubs  of  the  genus  Phylica  shade 
the  limpid  streams  with  their  thick  foliage. d  An  American 
has  taken  possession  of  these  isles,  and  has  successfully 
planted  cotton  and  corn  ;  he  purposes  forming  an  esta- 
blishment for  the  refreshment  of  ships  on  their  way  to  the 
Indies. 

An  immense  aquatic  solitude  extends  from  these  islands 
to  that  of  Saint  Helena.  An  imperceptible  point  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  this  rock  is  nine  leagues  in  its  greatest  cir- 
cumference. Steep  shores  form  for  it  a  natural  and  near- 
ly impregnable  rampart.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains  intersected  by  deep  valleys. 
Diana's  Peak,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  chain, 
is  2692  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Basalt  constitutes 
the  base  of  the  island  ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  lavas  and 
*  scoria?  attest  its  volcanic  nature.  There  is  lime  of  excel- 
lent quality,  stones  that  admit  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and 

*  Oriental  Navigator,  London,  181C.  See  the  Table  of  Positions 
following. 

b  Heywood,  quoted  in  the  Orient.  Navig.  p.  IS. 

"  "  Piton,"  peak.  Near  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  conical  moun- 
tain, like  tho  Peak  of  Teneriflb. — P. 


clays  of  different  colours.  Gold  and  copper  were  suppo- 
sed to  exist,  as  well  as  mines  of  iron,  which  the  want  of 
combustible  matter  will  not  prevent  their  working,  if  it  be 
true  that  beds  of  pit-coal  exist.  The  soil,  generally  rich 
and  deep,  contains  many  saline  particles.  The  coast  is  ve- 
ry barren  in  appearance,  but  a  rich  verdure  covers  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  from 
which  springs  of  wholesome  and  clear  water  exude  on 
every  side.  The  sandy  valleye  is  not  the  only  picturesque 
scene  that  has  employed  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Besides 
about  ten  indigenous  trees  or  shrubs,  stiil  imperfectly  known, 
among  which  are  three  species  of  gum-trees,  the  finest  flow- 
ers of  Europe  and  Africa  may  be  seen  displaying  their 
beautiful  colours  by  the  side  of  antiscorbutic  plants,  extol- 
led by  mariners.  The  cultivation  of  almost  all  the  fruits 
and  commodities  of  Europe  and  Asia  succeeds  here.  The 
pasturage  feeds  a  great  many  oxen,  sheep  and  goats,  a  re- 
source highly  valued  by  navigators. 

It  has  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  persons,  of 
which  five  hundred  are  whites,  and  1 500  are  negroes,  the 
garrison  not  included.  Jamestown,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  is  the  only  town  and  port  of  Saint  Helena.  The  ap- 
proaches are  defended  by  good  fortifications.  It  being  the 
ordinary  place  of  refreshment  for  ships  returning  from  India, 
it  is  changed  once  during  the  year,  from  an  agreeable  soli- 
tude to  a  noisy  market  place.  At  the  time  of  its  discovery 
in  1502,  the  interior  was  only  one  large  forest,  and  the 
gum-tree  even  grew  on  the  edges  of  the  rocks  suspended 
over  the  sea.  Fernando  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  renegado, 
who  in  1 51 3  obtained  the  favour  of  living  here,  in  exile,  first 
stored  it  with  goats,  hogs,  pintadoes,  turkeys,  partridges, 
pheasants,  peacocks,  and  other  species  of  birds  ;  he  plant- 
ed roots,  garden  vegetables,  and  fruit-trees.  The  Portu- 
guese having  at  last  deserted  it  for  their  establishments  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  it  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Dutch,  and  abandoned  by  them  in  1 651  for  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  English  afterwards  established  them- 
selves here.  From  that  time,  until  the  period  of  their  get- 
ting possession  in  their  turn  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
it  was  the  only  resting  place  possessed  by  the  English  East 
India  Company  for  the  refreshment  of  their  ships  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the  present  day,  associated  with  the 
destinies  of  the  earth,  this  small  island,  which,  din  ing  Hie, 
was  the  prison,  is  still  the  sole  repository  of  the  ashes  ol 
him  whose  genius,  but  a  little  before,  shook  the  foundations 
of  the  civilized  world/  

J  Du  Petit-Thouars,  Description  des  iles  Tristan-d'  Acunhs,  pam 
plilet  in  dvo.  with  a  chart;  Heywood;  Patten,  &c. 
c  Sandy  Bay. 

<  Brooke's  Description  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena:  London.  l-d?v. 
French  trans,  by  M.  Cohen,  with  Notes  by  M.  Maltc-Brun.  ForsU-r,  \  a 
lentia,  &c. 
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Ascension  Island,  a  rock  without  water,  and  nearly  with- 
out vegetation,  is  an  attraction  to  navigators  from  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  turtles  that  come  to  repose  on  its  shores, 
which  are  covered  with  lavas  and  volcanic  scoriae. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a  chain  of  islands 
appears  to  indicate  the  continuation  of  some  chain  of  moun- 
tains of  the  neighbouring  continent. 

The  island  of  Fernando  Po,  or  more  properly  Fernaodo 
Po,  situated  twelve  leagues  to  the  south  of  Bacxasey  Point, 
derives  its  name  from  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  King 
Alphonso  the  Fifth  of  Portugal,  who  discovered  it  in  1472, 
and  called  it  Formosa,  or  beautiful  island.  It  is  eight 
leagues  long,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  about  three 
wide.  It  is  represented  as  very  high,  woody,  frequently 
covered  with  clouds,  very  fertile  in  sugar-canes,  cotton, 
tobacco,  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  fruits,  and  other  commo- 
dities bartered  here  for  iron  bars  and  wire.  Portugal,  after 
having  previously  abandoned  it,  ceded  it  in  1778  to  Spain  ; 
its  population  is  a  mixture  of  mulattoes  and  negroes,  who 
have  not  a  very  good  character.  Dalzel  says,  that  the 
Spaniards  have  been  driven  by  the  natives  from  the  fort  they 
attempted  to  construct  during  the  American  war.a  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  their  colony  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  as 
Wadstrom  relates  that  all  the  vessels  of  Camerones,  Del- 
Rey,  and  Calabar,  constantly  find  here  an  ample  store 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions.b  The  ordinary  anchorage,  where 
ships  take  in  wood  and  water,  is  only  an  open  road  on  the 
northern  side. 

Prince's  Island,  or  Ilha  do  Principe,  twenty-eight  leagues 
distant  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Fernando  Po,  is  nearly  eight 
leagues  long,  and  six  broad.  It  is  the  ordinary  rendezvous 
of  the  Guineamen,  the  harbour  being  considered  the  best 
tii  this  group  of  islands.  The  air  is  healthy  and  agreeable  ; 
the  water  excellent.  Many  fresh  and  clearstreams  descend 
co  the  coast ;  a  small  lake  occupies  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  It  abounds  in  wood, 
cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
rice,  millet,  maize,  manioc,  domestic  animals,  and  poultry. 
The  city,  built  near  the  north-east  point,  contains  two 
hundred  houses  of  one  story,  two  churches,  and  a  eon- 
vent  ;c  there  are  about  fifty  whites,  the  remaining  popula- 
tion consists  of  mulattoes  and  free  negroes,  who  maintain  a 
great  many  slaves.  A  small  fort,  guarded  by  Portuguese 
exiles,  defends  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

At  twenty  leagues  distance  south-west  of  Prince's 
Island,  under  the  equator,  is  the  Island  of  Saint  Thomas  : 
it  is  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  seven  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  with  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  greater  part 
negroes  or  mulattoes.d  The  northern  part  is  composed  of 
high  mountains,  terminating  in  peaks,  always  enveloped 
in  clouds,  which,  at  a  distance,  look  like  smoke,  and  have 
been  taken  by  voyagers  for  perpetual  snow.  Moreover, 
the  great  and  continual  heat  of  the  climate  raises  in  the 
valleys  thick  and  fetid  fogs,  that  frequently  envelope  the 
whole  island,  and  become,  particularly  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  the  cause  of  nume- 
rous diseases.  In  July  and  August,  the  south-east  and 
south-west  winds  revive  the  debilitated  habits  of  Euro- 


*  Dalzel,  Nautical  Instructions  for  the  Coast  of  Africa. 
h  Wadstrom,  Essai  sur  les  Colonies,  p.  37. 
c  Marchais,  torn.  III.  p.  30. 
d  Pommegorire,  Descript.  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  249. 
«  Marchais,  III.  3.  '  Wadstrom,  p.  241. 

e  Perhaps  Panoasan  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Povoaqao,  which  sig- 
nifies a  town,  in  Portuguese, 


peans,  but  they- are  very  pernicious  to  the  natives.  Never- 
theless, it  is  asserted  that  the  people  of  colour,  and  the 
blacks,  often  live  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  or  more,  while 
the  white  inhabitants  scarcely  attain  fifty  or  sixty  years.8 
However  it  may  be,  the  astonishing  fertility  of  the  soil 
makes  them  brave  every  inconvenience  of  the  climate. 
The  produce  in  raw  sugar  may  be  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions of  pounds  weight  in  the  year.  The  vine  has  been 
cultivated  with  success.  Maize,  millet,  manioc,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, yams,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  dates, 
and  melons,  abound  in  every  part.  Cassava  is  eaten  in- 
stead of  bread.  The  cinnamon  tree  has  been  recently  dis- 
covered there/  The  flesh  of  the  sheep  and  goats  is  ex- 
cellent ;  but  the  oxen  are  smaller,  and  less  fat  than  in 
Europe.  Hogs  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
fattened  with  the  sugar  cane,  ground  in  mills.  Poultry  is 
very  productive,  and  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish.  Saint 
Thomas,  or  Panoasan,?  the  capital,  has  500  houses,  princi- 
pally of  wood,  three  or  four  churches,  and  two  convents  ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  fort  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land.  The 
road  serves  as  a  place  of  refreshment  to  vessels  that  have 
been  prevented  reaching  Prince's  Island,  on  account  of 
contrary  winds.'1  All  kinds  of  provisions  can  be  procured 
for  old  clothes  and  old  linen.  The  island  of  Saint  Thomas 
is  under  the  command  of  a  mulatto  governor ;  and  its  ad- 
ministration is  conducted  by  a  council  of  twelve  natives. 
Every  thing  breathes  pleasure  and  luxury.  The  slaves  do 
not  feel  the  effects  of  slavery,  and  scarcely  work  two  or 
three  days  m  the  week.  Black  priests  perform  the  duty 
of  the  churches  or  chapels  dispersed  about  the  island,  in 
number  eight  or  nine.1  The  greater  number  of  them  can- 
not even  read ;  but  they  have  each  two  or  three  concubines. 
Some  white  or  mulatto  capuchins,  living  in  a  small  convent, 
are  not  more  rigid  in  their  conduct.  Bishops  have  been 
sent  at  diff  erent  periods  by  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  re-establish 
religious  discipline,  but  they  generally  died  in  a  few  days. 

Among  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Thomas,  that 
of  Rolas  is  about  two  leagues  in  length. 

Jlnnabona  or  Bonanno  island,1'  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1473,  has  been  ceded  to 
Spain  with  that  of  Fernando-Po.  It  is  about  twenty-nine 
leagues  south-west  of  the  island  of  Rolas,1  and  may  be 
about  seven  or  eight  leagues  in  circumference. m  The  land 
is  high,  the  climate  healthy,  and  it  is  intersected  by  plea- 
sant valleys,  bordered  by  mountains  clothed  with  a  rich 
verdure,  and  covered  with  mists  not  unfavourable  to  health. 
Delicious  and  very  large  oranges,  cotton,  tamarinds,  pome- 
granates, and  all  the  commodities  of  the  three  preceding 
islands,  may  be  procured  in  return  for  salt  and  old  clothes. 
The  population  is  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  inhabitants, 
who  are  the  descendants  of  slaves  thrown  upon  this  island 
during  a  voyage  to  Brasil.  Dalzel  states,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment of  taking  possession,  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed  by 
the  natives,  already  ill  disposed  towards  the  Portuguese. 
The  only  anchorage  is  on  the  northern  side,  and  is  very 
indifferent. 

We  shall  not  inquire  concerning  Saint  Matthew's  Island, 
the  situation  of  which  no  modern  navigator  has  been  able 

h  Roemer,  p.  280  ;  Bosman,  p.  442. 
'  Ramsay's  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  38. 

k  "  Annobon,"  Annaboa,  Annabon.    The  first  of  these  is  the  correct 
orthography.    Port,  anno,  year,  and  bon,  good. — P. 
1  A  small  island  to  the  south  of  St.  Thomas. — P. 
m  Bruns  and  Dalzel. 
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to  find.  It  is  probably  tbat  of  Annabona,  placed  in  a  false 
longitude.  The  question,  however,  must  remain  undecided. 

On  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  bearing  up  direct 
to  the  Cape-Verd  Islands,  along  the  meridians  of  these 
very  islands,  that  part  of  the  ocean  rriust  be  traversed,  so 
fatal  to  navigators,  where  long  calms  detain  the  ships  un- 
der a  sky  charged  with  electric  clouds,  pouring  down  by 
turns  torrents  of  rain  and  of  fire.  This  sea  of  thunder, 
being  a  focus  of  mortal  diseases,  is  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  both  in  approaching  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  in 
seeking  those  of  America. 

The  archipelago  of  the  Cape-  Verd  Islands,  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese,  comprehends  ten  islands,  besides  islets  and 
rocks.  The  principal  one  is  San  Iago.3,  At  first  sight  the 
eye  is  offended  by  the  appearance  of  barrenness  ;  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  just  suffered  from  a  great  fire.  Naked  rocks, 
heaped  in  disorder  one  over  the  other,  divided  and  rent  by 
fantastic  fractures,  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
extend  themselves  aloft  to  the  clouds.b  On  shore,  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  inhabitants  grieves  the  soul :  their  co- 
lour is  so  deep,  that  they  hardly  appear  to  have  the  least 
mixture  of  European  blood  circulating  in  their  veins,  even 
though  they  themselves  boast  of  being  Portuguese.0  The 
clergy  is  composed  of  men  of  colour,  and  even  of  negroes. 
The  general  misery  arises,  partly  from  the  bad  govern- 
ment, and  partly  from  the  droughts  that  sometimes  visit 
the  island  during  several  successive  years.  The  principal 
production  is  salt,  the  exclusive  sale  of  which  for  Brasil  is 
the  profit  of  the  government.  Along  the  hillocks,  and  in 
the  valleys,  where  the  dew  and  moisture  of  the  sea-air  sup- 
port vegetation,  cocoa  trees,  banana  trees,  and  papaws, 
covered  with  an  eternal  verdure,  display  their  wholesome 
fruits.  The  tamarind  and  the  Adansonia,  afford  a  consi- 
derable shade.  Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  the  oranges 
and  lemons  of  the  country.  The  guavas,  figs,  sweet  pota- 
toes, pumpkins,  and  water-melons,  are  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. The  vine  and  sugar-cane  prosper.  Indigo  and  cotton 
plants,  although  left  to  themselves,  thrive  exceedingly.  The 
silky  down  of  the  asclepias,  which  is  seen  flowering  in  every 
direction,  serves  to  stuff*  pillows  and  mattresses.  Rice  and 
maize  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people  ;  but  when 
the  periodical  rains  fail,  the  soil,  calcined  by  a  devouring 
sun,  resists  the  spade,  and  the  poor  are  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing ;  for  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  seldom  descends  below 
80°,  and  often  rises  above  90: 

The  mountains  of  the  island  are  filled  with  goats  and 
small  bullocks.  The  peasants  hunt  Guinea  fowls,  wood 
pigeons,  turtle  doves,  and  other  wild  fowls.  The  only 
tolerable  sea  fish  is  a  species  of  mullet ;  but  the  land-tor- 
toises, that  swarm  in  the  valleys,  furnish  a  delicious  food. 
Good  water  for  drinking  is  scarce.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  judge  of  the  island  from  the  state  of  the  town  of 
Puerto  Praya,  where  navigators  land.  It  consists  of  two 
rows  of  low  rustic  houses,  intermixed  with  huts  of  a  still  more 
miserable  appearance.  A  redoubt,  fallen  into  ruins,  affords 
a  weak  protection  to  the  anchorage.  But  San  Iago,  the 
ancient  capital,  and  Ribeira  Grande,  the  residence  of  the 
authorities,  have  a  better  appearance,  and  even  contain 
some  tolerably  lar^e  buildings. 

The  island  of  Mayo,  rich  in  cattle  and  cotton,  the  island 
of  Fuego,  (or  of  Fire,)  which,  notwithstanding  its  very 

•  St.  Jago. 

b  Wurmb,  Voyago  aux  Tndes,  p.  58. 
>  Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochinchina. 
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active  volcano,  produces  good  fruits,and  the  island  of  Brava, 
or  Saint  John,  which  produces  excellent  wine  and  salt- 
petre, form  a  chain,  with  that  of  San-Iago,  in  a  direction 
b  orn  east  to  west. 

The  island  of  Bona-Visla,  (Bonne  Vue)  remarkable  for 
a  less  elevated  soil,  very  fertile  in  cotton  and  indigo,  forms, 
with  Salt  Island,  or  Ilha  do  Sal,  a  line  north  and  south. 

The  four  remaining  islands  form  part  of  a  chain  in  a  di- 
rection from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  and  succeed  each  other  in  the 
following  order.  St.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  largest,  and  best 
governed  of  the  whole  archipelago,  contains  a  town  of  the 
same  name  where  very  good  cotton  stuffs  are  manufactured. 
The  soil  of  the  island  is  hilly  and  fertile  in  fruits,  but  they 
only  make  a  sour  wine.  Santa  Lucia,  high  and  wooded, 
has  only  brackish  water.  San  Vincente  is  uninhabited, 
and  like  the  former,  abounds  in  wood  and  turtles.  »S'a/i- 
Antonio,  the  mountains  of  which  are  said  to  equal  in  height 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  produces  in  its  well-watered  val- 
leys, the  indigo  plant,  the  dragon  tree,  and  orange  and  le- 
mon trees. 

In  spite  of  the  droughts  to  which  these  islands  are  sub- 
ject, their  natural  produce  in  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  salt, 
goat  skins,  and  turtle  oil,  might  give  them  a  considerable 
value  under  a  more  intelligent  government.  Their  actual 
population  is  estimated  at  forty-two  thousand  souls. 

To  the  north  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  disappear  under  a  thick  bed  of  sea-weed,  which, 
like  a  floating  meadow,  extends  as  far  as  the  twenty-fifth 
parallel,  and  occupies  a  space  of  60,000  square  leagues  ; 
ships  disengage  themselves  from  it  with  difficulty.  Othei 
masses  of  sea-weed  are  also  seen  in  parts  of  the  sea  more 
to  the  north-west,  nearly  under  the  meridian  of  Cuervo,  and 
Flores,  islands  of  the  Azores,  between  the  twenty-third  and 
thirty-fifth  northern  parallels.  The  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  these  parts  of  the  sea,  which  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  meadows.  "Some  Phoenician  ships," 
says  Aristotle,*1  "  driven  by  an  east  wind,  arrived,  after 
thirty  days  sail,  in  a  situation  where  the  sea  was  covered 
with  reeds  and  sea-weed."  Some  persons  have  conceived 
that  this  abundance  of  sea- weed,  was  a  phenomenon  prov- 
ing the  ancient  existence  of  an  Atlantis  since  swallowed  up. 
It  appears,  that  these  facts  were  forgotten  in  the  time  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  for  his  companions  were  seized  with 
terror  on  seeing  this  part  of  the  sea,  so  abundant  in  plants, 
which  the  Portuguese  called  JWar  de  Sargasso."  The  sea, 
covered  with  sea-weed,  in  the  environs  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  is  also  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax/  "The 
sea  beyond  Cerne  is  no  longer  navigable,  on  account  of  its 
shallowness,  swamps,  and  sea-weed.  The  sea-weed  is  a 
cubit  in  thickness,  and  its  superior  extremity  is  pointed  and 
sharp." 

These  passages  of  the  ancients  appear  to  demonstrate 
that  their  navigations  terminated  only  at  Cape  Blanco,  as 
we  have  already  admitted,  and  not  at  Cape  Boyador,  as  the 
learned  M.  Gosselin  supposes.  For  the  situation  of  the 
.Mar  de  Sargasso  could  not  have  changed  considerably, 
seeing  that  it  depends  on  the  winds  and  currents,  eternal 
agents  of  immutable  nature.  At  the  most,  the  limits  of 
these  banks  of  marine  plants  may  have  formerly  been  a  lit- 
tle less  extensive. 

The  celebrated  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands,  con 


i  Aristot.  de  MirabUtbus,  p.  1 157  ;  ed.  Duval;  Paris. 
c  Srdire-sea ;  or  sea  abounding  in  Fuci. — P. 
'  Ed.  Gronovii,  p.  P2C. 
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ducts  us  towards  the  empire  of  civilization.  It  forms  al- 
most a  part  of  Europe.  What  has  not  been  written  on  the 
soft  temperature  of  these  islands,  and  on  the  pleasant 
landscapes  contained  within  the  compass  of  their  rocky 
shores  ! 

Lancerota  commences  the  chain  on  the  east.  Stripped 
of  its  forests,  it  experiences,  like  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent, most  destructive  droughts  ;  camels  are,  nevertheless, 
maintained  in  great  numbers  ;  and  corn,  barley,  and  pulse, 
are  exported.  The  vine  grows  vigorously  among  the  vol- 
canic ashes.a  Teguisa  is  its  capital.  This  island  possesses 
the  two  best  ports  of  the  archipelago ;  it  was  called  by 
the  natives  Titer oygotou,  and  was  much  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  islands  situated  more  to  the  west. 
The  inhabitants  lived  in  houses  built  of  free-stone,  at 
'.he  time  when  the  Guanches  of  Teneriffe  were  lodged 
in  caverns.  Here  was  found  the  singular  custom  also  ex- 
isting in  Tibet,  which  allows  a  woman  to  have  several  hus- 
bands.1' These  traits  of  manners  appear  to  lend  additional 
weight  to  our  opinion,  according  to  which  the  islands  of 
Lancerota  and  Forteventura  were  those  only  known  by 
the  ancient  civilized  world. 

Forteventura,  the  indigenous  name  of  which  was  Erba- 
nia,  has  nearly  the  same  soil  as  Lancerota.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  furnished  with  water  almost  entirely  from  cis- 
terns. Nevertheless,  in  good  years,  they  export  both  corn 
and  barley.  They  also  furnish  barilla,  cotton,  and  wine  of 
a  middling  quality.  Betancuria,  the  principal  town,  retains 
the  name  of  the  first  modern  conqueror  of  the  Canaries. 

The  four  islands  of  Great  Canary,  Teneriffe,  Gomera, 
and  Palma,  compose  a  chain  of  very  high  mountains,  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west.  Canary,  having  a  very  fertile 
soil,  watered  by  clear  streams,  and  enjoying  a  moderate 
temperature,  would  be  the  most  important  of  this  archipe- 
lago if  it  had  a  better  harbour,  and  if  one  hundred  and  fifty 
estates  formed  into  majorats  did  not  remain  uncultivated.0 
It  produces  maize,  wheat,  barley,  wine,  sugar  much  es- 
teemed, olives,  and  silk.  v  The  city  of  Las  Pahnas,  is  the 
seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  village  of  Gual- 
dar  consists  of  grottos,  cut  in  the  rocks  by  the  ancient 
natives.  On  mount  Daremas,  the  perfume  of  the  groves, 
the  murmuring  of  the  waters,  and  the  song  of  the  canary 
birds,  recal  to  the  mind  every  thing  written  by  the  poets 
concerning  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

Teneriffe,  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  these  islands, 
had  among  the  natives  the  name  of  Chinerife.  The  ba- 
saltic mountains  of  which  its  mass  is  formed,  are  in  gene- 
ral six  hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
southern  part  includes  the  famous  Peak  of  Teyde,  or  more 
accurately  of  Echeyde,  that  is,  of  Hell.  It  also  bore 
among  the  Guanches  the  name  of  Aya-Dyrma ;  it  is  perhaps 
of  all  the  volcanic  mountains,  that  which  has  most  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  moderns.  Nevertheless,  its  eleva- 
tion has  only  lately  been  determined  with  precision,  which 
is  nineteen  hundred  and  four  toises,  or  eleven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet.de  Two  thirds  of 
the  cone  formed  by  this  mountain,  are  covered  with  a  fine 

il  Tessier,  Etat  de  l'agriculture  aux  iles  Canaries,  M6moires  de  l'ln- 
stitut,  sciences  phys.  an  G.  t.  I. 

b  Viera  de  Clavijo,  Noticias  de  k  Historia  de  las  islas  Canarias,  t.  I. 
p.  150.  171,  &c. 

c  Viajero  universal,  de  P.  Estala,  t.  XI.  p.  207.  Bory  de  Saint-Vin- 
cent, Essai  sur  les  iles  Fortunees,  t.  V. 

'!  According  to  Borda,  Pingre,  and  Cordier.  The  ancient  estimates 
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vegetation,  in  the  middle  of  which  few  modern  lavas  are 
seen ;  one  may  traverse  groves  of  bay  trees,  often  sur- 
rounded by  clouds.  After  having  passed  the  region  of 
clouds,  the  dry  and  desert  soil  begins  to  be  covered  with 
pumice  stone,  and  obsidian  or  vitreous  lava.  This  barren 
region  occupies  a  space  often  square  leagues  of  surface/ 
A  vast  and  deep  reservoir  contains  water,  which  is  frozen 
in  the  month  of  September.  The  volcanic  cone,  properly 
so  called,  has  so  steep  a  declivity,  that  it  is  only  possible 
to  mount  it  by  following  an  ancient  torrent  of  lava.  The 
crater  occasionally  emits  smoke,  and  the  surrounding  sur- 
face is  in  many  places  sufficiently  heated  to  burn  the  shoes 
of  travellers  in  walking.  This  volcano  appears,  however, 
to  act  more  from  the  sides  than  summit :  enormous  lateral 
eruptions  have  attested,  within  twenty  years,  the  continued 
violence  of  subterranean  fire.  Many  appearances  prove 
that  there  are  considerable  collections  of  water  in  the  inte- 
rior caverns  of  the  Peak,  which  exhale  in  vapours  through 
different  spiracles  ;  the  two  most  remarkable  bear  the 
name  of  narines. 

At  the  foot  of  this  ignivomous  mountain  is  expanded  one 
of  the  finest  countries  of  the  world.  The  hills,  cultivated 
in  many  places  with  as  much  attention  as  a  garden,  pro- 
duce the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  the  highest  flavoured 
wines.  Teneriffe  wine  is  of  two  kinds,  Malmsey  and  Vi- 
donia  ;s  twenty  thousand  pipes  are  made  in  abundant 
years.1"  The  flora  of  Teneriffe  may  give  an  idea  of  that  of 
all  the  Canaries.  The  banana-tree,  the  papaw,  and  the 
magmficent  Poinciana,  adorn  the  gardens  ;  the  trichomanes 
of  the  Canaries,  a  handsome  fern,  covers  the  walls.1  The 
cactus,  cacalia,  and  euphorbia,  recal  to  the  mind  hy  their 
stiff  and  pointed  forms  the  vegetable  aspect  of  Africa.  The 
sugar  of  Teneriffe  is  from  a  canek  peculiar  to  this  archipela- 
go. The  orchil  of  this  island  is  esteemed.  Every  travel- 
ler has  admired  a  Pterocarpus,  (Sanguis  draconis,)1  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  which  is  preserved  in  a  garden  of  the 
charming  town  of  Orotava.  "In  June,  1799,"  says  M. 
de  Humboldt,  "  when  we  climbed  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  we 
found  that  this  enormous  vegetable  measured  forty-five  feet 
in  circumference  a  little  above  the  root.'""  Sir  G.  Staunton 
asserts,  that  at  the  height  of  ten  feet,  it  is  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  Tradition  reports  that  this  dragon  tree  was  re- 
vered by  the  Guanches,  like  the  elm  of  Ephesus  by  the 
Greeks  ;  and  that  in  1 402,  at  the  time  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion of  Betancour,  it  was  as  large  and  as  hollow  as  at  pre- 
sent. Considering  that  the  dragon-tree,  in  every  situation, 
is  of  slow  growth,  we  may  conclude  that  that  of  Orotava  is 
extremely  old.  It  appears,  with  reason,  singular  to  M. 
Humboldt,  that  the  dragon-tree  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  earliest  times  in  the  Canary  islands,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Madeira  and  Porto-Santo,  although  it  came  originally 
from  India.  This  fact  appears  to  contradict  the  assertion 
of  those  who  represent  the  Guanches  as  a  race  of  men  al- 
together isolated,  and  having  had  no  connexion  with  the 
other  people  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  towns  of  Teneriffe,  the  inns  of  navigators,  have 
been  twenty  times  described  with  more  precision  than  most 

240<J;  to  Feuillee,  2213;  to  Bouguer,  2062.    A  Spaniard,  D.  Manuel 
Hernandez,  brings  it  down  to  1742.    These  are  in  French  measure. 
e  Ft.  measure. 

f  A.  de  Humboldt,  Voyage;  Relation  Historique,  t.  I.  liv.  I.  eh.  2. 

e  "  MaKoisie  (Canary-sack)and  vidogne." 
h  Ledru,  Voyage  a  Teneriffe,  &c.  t.  I.  p.  126. 
■  Labillardiere,  Voyage,  I.  8 — 21. 

k  Saccharum  Teneriffu.  1  Dracaena. — Humboldt. 

m  Tableau  de  la  Nature,  I.  p.  109 ;  trad.  Franc,  de  M.  Eyries. 
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European  countries.11  Santa  Cruz,  the  principal,  contain- 
ing 10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Canaries.  Laguna,  the  ancient  capital,  boasts  its  delicious 
climate,  and  Orotava  rivals  the  most  beautiful  situations  in 
the  world.  In  the  botanic  garden,  established  near  this 
town,  the  plants  of  the  old  and  new  world  intermix  their 
foliage. 

Gomera,  a  small,  very  fertile,  and  well  watered  island, 
can  almost  maintain  itself.  The  mountains  of  granite  and 
micaceous  schistus1'  are  covered  witli  forests,  and  intersect- 
ed by  beautiful  valleys,  in  which  the  laurel,  the  date,  the 
lemon,  the  tig,  the  walnut,  and  mulberry  flourish.  Garden 
vegetables,  pulse,  corn,  fruits,  potatoes,  yams,  wine,  honey, 
oxen  and  sheep,  mules,  poultry,  and  game,  are  found  in 
abundance.0 

Saint  Sebastian,  the  chief  town,  has  a  good  port,  where 
Christopher  Columbus  refitted  his  ships  in  1492,  before 
proceeding  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  It  has  wool- 
len manufactories  and  a  sugar-work. 

The  soil  of  Palma  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  Tene- 
riffe,  hilly,  intersected  by  ravines,  and  filled  with  caverns  : 
volcanic,  and  very  barren  in  its  southern  part,  it  is  general- 
ly fertile  and  populous  only  on  its  coasts,  where  it  produces 
vegetables,  good  wine,  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  used  principally 
in  preserving  fruits,  in  which  the  island  abounds,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  almonds.  The  produce  in  corn  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants.  In  years  of 
scarcity,  the  people  live  on  the  roots  of  fern,  as  at  Gomera. 
According  to  Clavijo,  there  are  neither  deer,  partridges, 
nor  hares  ;  but  rabbits  are  very  numerous,  and  destroy  the 
trunks  of  young  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  :  the 
regions  of  clouds  only  is  richly  wooded,  and  gives  the 
island,  seen  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  forest.  A 
sort  of  aloes  wood  is  found  here.d  Santa  Cruz  de  las 
Palmas,  the  capital,  has  a  good  port. 

Hierro,  or  Ferro,  the  most  western  of  the  seven  Cana- 
ries, has  a  volcanic  soil,  and  little  fertile.  After  having 
climbed  a  declivity  of  more  than  a  league,  that  rises  from 
the  sea  shore,  we  come  to  flowery  fields,  where,  numberless 
bees  collect  honey.  Valverde  is  the  chief  town  of  this 
island.  It  has  few  springs  ;  but  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
is  maintained  by  frequent  fogs,  which  has  induced  the  Ca- 
narians  to  surname  it  Black  Land.  Little  corn  is  cultiva- 
ted ;  much  orchil  is  collected  ;  and  from  80  to  100,000 
reals  of  brandy  is  made  here  annually,  extracted  from  wine 
and  figs.0  The  pastures  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  very  good,  and  the  forests  contain  stags 
and  roe-bucks.  The  holy  tree/  of  Ferro  Island,  an  object 
c-f  so  many  fabulous  tales,  appears  to  have  been  a  Laurus 
tndica;  it  did  not  furnish  the  whole  island  with  water,  but 
the  vapours  condensed  by  its  leaves  afforded  a  considera- 
ble quantity,  which,  in  times  of  drought,  was  a  real  resource. 
This  tree,  preserved  with  care,  was  destroyed  in  1612  by  a 
dreadful  hurricane.  Its  existence,  in  vain  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  celebrated  critic  Feijjoo,  has  been  juridically 
verified. s 

The  observations,  that  would  have  rendered  this  topo- 

■  Dory  de  St.  Vincent,  Essai  sur  les  iles  Fortun6es,  230.  Ledru,  I. 
37  ;  Macartney  ;  Barrow  ;  Milbert,  &c. 

b  Broussonet,  quoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt,  Voyage,  I.  168. 

«  According  to  Milbert,  t.  I.  p.  96.  it  is  the  only  island  of  the  Cana- 
ries in  which  there  are  stags  and  roebucks,  which  Ledru  has  transferred 
to  Ferro. 

d  Viagero  Universal,  XI.  211. 

e  Ledru,  torn.  I.  p.  40. 

f  Fountain  tree. 
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graphy  of  the  Canaries  too  dry,  have  been  condensed  in 


the  following  table. 


Names  of  Ihe 
island*. 


Surface  in  marine 
square  leagues,  b 


Population  in 
IV,.  i 


Produce  of  wheal  and  V*r 


Teneriffe  .  .  .  . 
Forteventura . 

Canary  

Palma  

Lancerota .  .  . 
Gomera  .  .  .  . 


Ferro   7 


Jey  in  fantga*. 

73    81,000    8!)  ,556 

63    12,000    150,000 

60    58,000    70,653 

27    25,000    44,350 

26    13,000    155,461 

14    8,200    13,770 


5,700 


270  sq.  leagues.    202,'JOO  inhab. 


7,000 
530,7'JO  fan 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  known  by  the  namc/f 
Islenos,  (the  Islanders,)  emigrate  in  great  numbers  to  the 
coast  of  Caraccas,  and  to  the  Philippines.  Quick  and  in- 
genious, like  the  Andalusians,they  are  fond  of  instruction, 
and  labour  like  the  Biscayans  ;  they  pronounce  the  Spa- 
nish language  with  a  peculiar  sweetness.1  Philosophers, 
like  Clavijo, — poets,  such  as  Yriarte, — have  adorned  this 
people,  who  still  reckon  among  them  some  estimable  learn- 
ed men,  among  whom  good  French  books  arc  very  well 
known.  The  Canaries,  the  Cape,  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
constitute  in  Africa  almost  the  whole  domain  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  feudal  rights,  the  majorats,1"  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  uncultivated  domain  lands,  arrest  the  progress  of 
cultivation  and  the  public  prosperity  in  the  Canaries. 

What  has  become  of  the  Guanchcs,  whose  mummies 
alone,  buried  in  caverns,  have  escaped  destruction  ?  In  the 
15th  century,  some  commercial  nations,  especially  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese,  went  in  search  of  slaves  to  the  C  a- 
nary  Islands,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. Under  the  Guanches,  the  Archipelago  of  the  Cana- 
ries was  divided  into  several  small  states,  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  the  cupidity  of  Europeans  kept  up  their  intes- 
tine wars,  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  the  prisoners  ;  many 
of  them  preferred  death  to  slavery,  and  killed  themselves 
and  their  children.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Canaries  had  suffered  considerably  b>  the  com- 
merce of  slaves,  by  the  rapine  of  pirates,  and  panicularly 
by  a  continued  slaughter,  at  the  time  that  Alonzo  de  Lu- 
go completed  the  conquest  of  them.  Such  of  the  Guan- 
ches as  remained,  perished  in  1494,  in  the  famous  plague 
called  modorra,  which  was  attributed  to  the  number  of 
dead  bodies  left  by  the  Spaniards  exposed  to  the  air  after 
the  battle  of  Laguna.  This  fine  nation  of  Guanches  was 
almost  extinct  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  a  few  old  men  only  were  found  at  Candelaria  and 
Guimar.  At  this  time,  there  does  not  exist  throughout 
the  Archipelago  one  native  of  the  pure  race.  Some  Cana- 
rian  families  boast  of  their  relationship  to  the  last  shepherd 
king  of  Guimar  ;  but  these  pretentions  do  not  rest  on  very 
solid  foundations ;  they  are  occasionally  renewed  whenever 
a  man  more  tawny  than  his  neighbours  is  anxious  to  solicit 
the  rank  of  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain.11 

The  Guanches,  celebrated  for  their  tall  figure,  and  often 
conspicuous  for  fine  fair  hair,  have  furnished  excellent  sub- 
jects for  the  pen  of  historians  discontented  with  the  age ;  and 
a  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  America,  they  were  fond 


e  Viagero  Universal,  do  P.  Estala,  torn.  XI.  p.  130 — 143. 

k  Measured  after  the  charts  of  Borda  and  Varela,  by  M.  Oltmans. 

1  Note  communicated  by  M.  Marchena. 

k  Official  Reports  quoted  by  Ledru.  The  fancga  is  100  pounds 
weight. 

1  Viagero  Universal,  I.  XI.  p.  227. 
m  Entailments. 

"  A.  de  Humboldt,  Voyage,  torn.  I.  p.  190. 
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of  celebrating  the  generous  virtues  of  the  Guanches,  as 
they  have  in  our  time  extolled  the  innocent  mildness  of  the 
islanders  of  Otaheite,  or  as  Tactius  has  traced  his  seducing 
account  of  the  Germans.  In  fact,  if  the  Guanches  offer 
some  physical  analogy  with  the  colossal  arborigines  of 
ancient  Germany,  they  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  other 
respects,  the  Otaheitans.  We  see  them  both  oppressed 
by  the  yoke  of  a  feudal  government.  Among  the  Guan- 
ches, this  institution,  which  faciliates  and  perpetuates  wars, 
was  sanctioned  by  religion.  The  priests  said  to  the  peo- 
ple— "  The  great  spirit,  Achamas,  first  created  the  nobles, 
the  Jlchimenceys,*  to  whom  he  gave  all  the  goats  existing 
in  the  world.  He  afterwards  created  the  common  people, 
the  Jlchicarnas  ;  this  younger  race  had  the  insolence  also  to 
demand  goats,  but  the  Supreme  Being  answered  that  the 
people  were  designed  to  serve  the  nobles,  and  that  they  had 
no  occasion  for  any  property."  The  faycas,  or  great  priest, 
exercised  the  right  of  ennobling  ;  and  a  law  provided,  that 
every  Achimencey  who  should  disgrace  himself  by  milking 
a  goat  with  his  own  hands,  should  lose  his  titles  of  nobility. 
This  law  does  not  savour  much  of  the  simplicity  of  man- 
ners of  the  Homeric  apre. 

The  mummies  of  this  nation,  seen  in  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope, are  brought  from  sepulchral  caverns  cut  in  the  rock 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  The 
ancient  Guanches,  after  having  deposited  in  these  ca- 
tacombs a  sufficient  number  of  bodies,  took  the  precau- 
tion of  shutting  the  entrance ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
knowledge  of  these  burial  places  was  a  secret  transmitted 
exclusively  to  certain  families. b  These  mummies,  at  pre- 
sent very  rare  in  the  Canaries  themselves,  are  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  state  of  dryness,  that  the  entire  body,  cover- 
ed with  its  integuments,  often  does  not  weigh  more  than 
six  or  seven  pounds,  that  is,  a  third  less  than  the  skeleton 
of  an  individual  of  the  same  size,  recently  cleared  of  its 
muscles.  The  cranium,  in  its  form,  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  white  race  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  :  and 
the  incisor  teeth  are  blunted  among  the  Guanches,  as  in  the 
mummies  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile.  But  this  form 
of  teeth  is  due  to  art  alone  ;  and,  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  physiognomy  of  the  ancient  Canarians,  skilful 
anatomists0  have  observed  in  the  zygomatic  bones,  and  in 
the  lower  jaw,  very  sensible  differences  from  the  Egyptian 
mummies.  On  opening  those  of  the  Guanches,  remains 
of  aromatic  plants  are  found,  among  which  is  constantly 
observed  the  Chenopodium  ambrosioides  :  the  bodies  are  of- 
ten ornamented  with  fillets,  to  which  are  suspended  small 
disks  of  baked  earth,  that  appear  to  have  been  used  as  nu- 
merical signs,  and  resemble  the  quippos  of  the  Peruvians, 
Mexicans,  and  Chinese.4 

The  sole  remains  likely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Guanches,  is  their  language  ;  but  unfortunately, 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  remain,  many 
of  which  express  the  same  objects,  according  to  the  dialect 
of  different  islands.    Besides  these  words,  many  precious 


a  Or  Achamanacres.  This  word  recalls  to  our  memory  the  family 
fif  the  Achemenides  in  Persia,  and  the  Atamans,  or  chiefs  of  the  Tar- 
tar hordes. 

Milbert,  1. 1. .p.  59. 

c  Blumenbach,  Decas  Cranior,  t.  V.  p.  7. 
Viera  y  Clavijo,  Noticias,  t.  I.  p.  175. 

c  The  following  are  a  few  examples  :  Tigo,  heaven  ;  in  Berber,  tigot. 
Alio,  milk  ;  in  B.  ae.ho.  Tomuscn,  barley;  in  B.  tomzeen.  Tumogan- 
Icen,  houses;  in  B.  tigamecn.  Carianas,  a  basket';  in  B.  carian. 
Ainvrn,  water;  in  B.  anan.  See  Mithridates,  by  Adelung  and  Vater, 
v.  III.  p.  CO. 


fragments  exist  in  the  denomination  of  a  great  number  of 
hamlets,  hills,  and  valleys. 

It  was  long  thought  that  the  language  of  the  Guanches 
did  not  present  any  analogy  with  the  living  languages  ;  but 
since  the  travels  of  Homemann,  and  the  ingenious  re- 
searches of  MM.  Marsden  and  Venture,  have  fixed  the  at* 
tention  of  learned  men  on  the  Berbers  or  Shillooks,  who 
occupy  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  Northern  Africa,  many 
Guanche  words  have  been  discovered,  having  roots  in  com- 
mon with  the  shilla  and  gebali  dialects.6 

If  this  analogy  does  not  prove  a  common  origin,  it  at 
least  points  out  some  ancient  connexion  between  the  Guan- 
ches and  the  Berbers,  in  whom  they  find  restored  the  Nu- 
midians,  Getulians,  and  Garamantes. 

To  the  west  of  the  Canary  Islands,  a  tradition  much 
propagated,  but  very  obscure,  places  an  island  called  Saint 
Brandon,  or  Saint  Borondon.  It  is  even  pretended  that  it 
was  visible  from  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Palma.  A  holy 
bishop  had  conducted  thither  a  colony  of  Christians,  at  the 
time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Moors  into  Spain.  These 
traditions  may  be  the  consequence  of  those  optical  illu- 
sions, by  which  the  image  of  a  real  coast  is  repeated  in  the 
clouds.  Perhaps  also  some  sub-marine  volcano,  existing 
to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  alternately  causes  the  sides  of 
its  crater  to  appear  and  disappear. 

Passing  by  the  group  of  rocks  called  the  Salvages,  or 
Savage  Isles,  we  arrive,  after  a  sail  of  eighty  marine  leagues, 
at  the  Island  of  Madeira,  which,  with  that  of  Poito- 
Santo,  and  some  other  desert  islets,  forms  a  distinct  group. 
The  Portuguese,  who  are  masters  of  it,  not  long  since 
gave  to  England  the  right  of  garrisoning  it/ 

The  soil  of  Madeira  is  mountainous,  and  rises  on  every 
side  towards  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  summit  of  which  is 
called  Pico  Ruivo,  5068  feet  in  height.  On  the  summit 
is  a  cavity,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Vol,  which  appears 
to  be  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  crater  ;  and  this  is  an  idea 
confirmed  by  the  lavas,  for  the  most  part  light  and  of  a 
bluish  colour,  dispersed  in  various  directions,  broken  pieces 
of  which  the  sea  occasionally  carries  into  the  southern 
bay  :  but  no  pumice-stone  is  found  ;  and  there  is  no  other 
trace  in  the  island  of  any  thing  volcanic.5  It  is,  however, 
frequently  subject  to  earthquakes.  The  constituent  parts 
of  the  mountains  are  principally  quartz  and  granular 
schistus  ;  the  fissures  contain  iron  and  ochre.  M.  Rathke, 
a  Danish  naturalist,  brought  from  this  island  some  native 
lead,  enclosed  in  a  soft  lava.  The  coast  is  generally 
steep  and  difficult  of  access  ;  the  waves  dash  against  it  with 
violence. 

The  climate  is  soft,  temperate,  and  very  agreeable  ;  there 
is  an  almost  perpetual  spring.  During  the  cold  season  the 
thermometer  is  generally  from  65°  to  60°  of  Fahrenheit  ;h 
it  seldom  falls  to  55°.  During  summer  it  is  generally  be 
tween  66°  and  76°.  The  hot  winds  blowing  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  generally  raise  it  from  90°  to  95°.  This 
high  degree  of  heat  soon  gives  way,  and  is  succeeded  by 


f  In  1801  and  1807. 

s  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Bennet,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  island  is  wholly  volcanic.  No  sulphur,  however,  has  been 
found.  The  rocks  consist  of  four  kinds  of  lavas,  three  of  which  invari- 
ably alternate  with  each  other  from  below  upwards,  viz. :  blue  fine 
grained,  compact;  red  earthy,  friable  ;  grayish,  compact  or  cellular. 
The  two  tatter  are  sometimes  prismatic,  particularly  the  grayish  kind. 
The  fourth  kind  forms  a  stratum  by  itself,  brownish  red,  coarse  grain- 
ed, friable.    There  are  also  beds  of  ashes,  pumice,  and  puzzolana, — P. 

h  Comp.  A.  Humboldt's  Isothermal  table. 
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storms.  The  north-east  wind  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  On  the  southern  coast,  there  is  a  soft  hreeze  from 
the  east  in  the  morning,  dur  ing-  nine  months  of  the  year, 
which  shifts  to  the  west  towards  noon.  In  the  evening 
and  during-  the  night  it  is  succeeded  hy  a  land  wind  or  hy 
calms.  The  autumnal  equinox  brings  with  it  strong  south- 
erly winds,  which  afterwards  alternate  till  the  end  of  the 
year  with  west  winds,  often  stormy.  The  rains  that  fall 
between  the  month  of  November  and  the  end  of  February 
are  neither  violent  nor  considerable  ;  in  the  course  of  se- 
ven years,  there  were  4G2  rainy  days.a  The  natural  mois- 
ture of  the  earth  is  maintained  by  the  snow,  which  covers 
the  highest  mountains  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  clouds  that  envelope  the  tops  during  the 
day,  and  descend  into  the  valleys  at  sun-set,  disappearing 
again  at  day-break. 

The  island  abounds  in  springs,  and  is  watered  by  several 
small  rivers  descending  from  the  mountains,  and  often 
forming  in  the  ravines  very  picturesque  cascades  :  water  is 
conveyed  from  them  over  the  stony  soil  of  the  gardens  and 
vineyards,  by  means  of  dikes  and  ditches,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  particular  officers. 

The  abundance  of  wood  with  which  it  was  formerly  co- 
vered gave  it  the  name  of  Madeira  (timber.)  To  facilitate 
tis  extirpation,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued  to  burn 
during  a  period  of  seven  years.  At  the  present  time,  the 
gardens  and  orchards  display  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees, 
European  as  well  as  tropical.  But  the  forests,  consisting 
chiefly  of  chesuut  and  walnut  trees,  are  only  found  on  the 
higher  declivities  of  the  mountains.  The  cedar,  cypress, 
ironwood,  and  several  species  of  laurel,  are  found  here  ; 
among  the  latter  may  be  enumerated  the  Laurus  indica, 
affording  the  mahogany  of  Madeira.  Higher  up  pines 
grow  ;  but  the  highest  points  present  only  stunted  shrubs 
and  bramble  bushes,  that  supply  the  want  of  wood  for  fuel. 
The  fields  are  covered  with  broom,  cytisus,  myrtles,  Indian 
figs,  euphorbias,  raspberry  bushes,  rose  bushes,  jasmins, 
water  lemons,1  mock  privets,  and  dragon-trees.0 

The  sugar  of  Madeira  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for 
its  violet  odour  and  aromatic  flavour ;  at  the  present  period, 
they  prepare  only  a  small  quantity  of  molasses  and  syrup. 
The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  has  given  way  altogether 
to  that  of  the  vine,  which  in  fact  constitutes  the  wealth  of 
the  island.  The  vineyards,  for  the  watering  of  which 
much  industry  has  been  used,  rise  on  the  southern  sides  of 
the  m  untains,  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  leagues.  The 
grapes  ripen  in  the  shade  of  the  vines,  and  are  gathered 
when  half  dried.  The  precious  Malmsey  wine  is  produced 
from  plants  brought  originally  from  Candia.  According  to 
Staunton,  five  hundred  pipes  are  made  annually.  The 
other  and  most  abundant  kind,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
dry  Madeira.*1  The  produce  varies  annually  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  thousand  pipes ;  the  exportation  amounts  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand.  Five  thousand  five  hundred 
arc  sent  to  England,  five  thousand  five  hundred  to  the  East 
Indies,  three  thousand  to  the  West  Indies,  and  two  thousand 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  where  wine  of  an  inferior 
quality  is  purchased.6    They  have  lately  began  to  culti- 

*  Heberden,  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  XLVII.  p.  357,  &c.  vol.  XLVIII. 
p.  017. 

b  Passiflora  laurifolia,  L.  «  Sloane,  p.  0— 14.    Banks,  Forster. 

J  "  Madere  sec."  Madeira  vvino  is  classod  under  five  qualities,  viz. 
London  particular,  London  market,  India  market,  New-York  market, 
and  cargo.  Besides  these,  there  are  Sercial,  sweet  and  dry  Malmsey, 
and  Tinto,  or  red  wine. — P. 


vate  the  olive  tree,  by  order  of  government  The  corn  of 
the  island,  particularly  wheat  and  barley,  is  excellent ;  it  is 
a  produce,  however,  only  sufficient  for  four  months  con  • 
sumption.  Onions,  gourds,  Egyptian  arum,  yams,  and  ches- 
nuts,  are  the  principal  articles  of  food.  The  gray  canary- 
bird  is  indigenous.  The  bees  of  the  valleys  afford  an  excel- 
lent honey.  In  the  sea  are  found  trout ;  albacores,  a  spe- 
cies of  tunny  ;  and  an  abundance  of  other  fish.  Never- 
theless, during  lent,  and  meagre  days,  these  islanders  make 
use  of  cod  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 

Madeira  contained,  in  1767,  a  population  of  sixty-four 
thousand  souls.  The  church  registers  exhibit,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  years,  an  annual  increase  of  nine  hundred 
and  seven  persons,  and  state  the  proportion  of  deaths  onlv 
at  one  in  forty-nine/  In  our  time,  Staunton  has  estimated 
its  total  population  at  eighty  thousand  ;  and  Barrow  at 
ninety  thousand.  It  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Portu- 
guese, mulatfoes,  and  negroes.  The  Creoles  are  tawny, 
small  in  stature,  dirty,  and  badly  clothed.  The  people  in 
general  lead  a  miserable  life,  and  strangers  drink  the  Great- 
er part  of  the  wine  made  in  the  island.  The  women, 
possessed  of  many  natural  advantages,  are  overwhelmed 
with  toil  and  fatigue,  as  the  law  prohibits  the  employment 
of  negro  slaves  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  Among  the 
middling  classes,  morals  are  not  very  pure.  The  better 
class  of  people  pass  their  indolent  lives  in  country  houses, 
or  quinlas,  the  gardens  of  which  possess  nothing  attractive  ; 
they  each  contain  a  chapel ;  and  the  service  is  performed 
by  a  private  chaplain.  The  only  persons  of  real  wealth 
are  the  English  merchants  and  Irish  catholics  settled  in  the 
capital.  The  land  of  the  island  belongs,  as  manorial  pro- 
perty, to  the  descendants  of  Captains  Tristan  Vaz,  and  Joao 
Gonsalves,  to  whom  the  king  of  Portugal  gave  the  sove- 
reignty, as  a  reward  for  their  services.  It  is  divided  politi- 
cally into  two  governments/  That  of  Funchal,  the  most 
fertile  and  populous,  includes  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
a  town  most  agreeably  situated  on  the  southern  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  high  mountains,  and  defended  by  many  forts. 
It  contains  two  thousand  houses,  and  more  than  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.'1  In  the  church  of  the  Franciscans, 
there  is  a  chapel  with  its  window  sashes  of  massive  silver- ; 
while  the  walls  of  another  are  covered  with  human  skulls, 
which  also  constitute  all  the  ornaments  of  the  altar.  The 
road-stead  is  not  tenable  in  winter.  The  government  of 
Jlfachko,  formerly  fertile  in  sugar,  and  which  still  produces 
the  best  Malmsey  wine,  contains  a  town  of  the  same  name 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  having  a  bad  open  road 
stead. 

The  revenues  of  the  island  are  not  known  with  certainty. 
M.  Lundby  estimates  the  produce  of  the  customs  alone  at 
320,000  crusades,1  and,  in  favourable  years,  at  400,000.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  tithe,  and  the  monopoly  of  tobacco. 

The  island  of  Porto  Santo,  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Madeira,  was  given,  in  144C,  to  Bartholomeo  Serestrello, 
who  fir  st  colonized  it.  It  consists  only  of  a  steep  moun- 
tain, often  enveloped  in  clouds,  surrounded  with  a  strip  of 
lowland,  and  containing  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. k 
The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  good  wine, 

e  Barrow,  Voyage  to  Cochinchina,  ch.  I. 
I  Philos.  Trans.  LVII.  p.  4GI,  &c 
s  Capitanias. 

b  Lundby,  a  Danish  traveller,  says  twenty  thousand. 
■  A  Portuguese  coin,  value  2*.  3d-  sterling,  or  50  cents, 
k  3000  or  4000.— Ed.  Encyc 
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oranges,  barley,  rye,  and  wheat.  There  are  also  many 
rabbits  and  goats,  partridges,  pigeons,  and  wild  turtle- 
doves, bees  affording  a  good  honey,  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
even  some  horses  and  mules.  The  small  town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  southern  coast,  has  a  very  good  anchor- 
age. 

Sailing  westward  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  we 
arrive  at  the  archipelago  of  the  Azores,  so  called  from  the 
great  numbers  of  goshawks  (in  Portuguese  Azov)  found 
on  them  at  their  first  discovery.  They  are  also  called 
Terceiras,  after  the  largest  among  them,  or  Flemish 
Islands,  Flamengas,  after  the  Flemish  navigators  who  came 
here  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  Portuguese,  and  who  in 
part  peopled  them.  The  English  sometimes  designate 
them  by  the  name  of  Western  Islands. 

They  are  situated  in  a  line  from  south-east  to  north- 
west, and  form  three  groupes.  The  southern,  and  nearest 
to  the  route  pursued  by  vessels  coming  from  Europe,  con- 
sists of  the  islands  of  Saint  Mary  and  Saint  Michael.  The 
middle  group  comprehends  Terceira,  Saint  George,  Gra- 
ciosa,  Fayal,  and  Pico ,  to  the  north  are  Flores  and  Corvo. 
The  air  is  healthy,  the  climate  agreeable,  and  milder  than 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  situated  in  the  same  latitude. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes,  and 
the  winter  is  characterized  only  by  cloudy  weather,  by 
rains,  and  by  winds  that  sometimes  blow  with  the  force  of 
a  hurricane.  The  cold  is  never  so  great  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  warm  the  apartments.  Snow  and  ice  appear 
very  seldom  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  Earth- 
quakes are  the  only  scourges  of  these  fortunate  islands, 
whose  volcanic  nature  is  attested  by  the  form  of  the  moun- 
tains, by  craters,  rents  in  their  sides,  numerous  caverns, 
lavas,  pumice  stone,  and  cinders  collected  in  every  part. 
The  coasts  are  generally  high  and  steep  ;  the  soil  has  little 
depth,  but  is  very  fertile,  and  well  watered  by  fresh  and 
clear  streams.  Its  produce  and  exports  consist  of  flax, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet,  pulse,  olives,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  much  good  wine,  which  often  passes  for  Madeira. 
Some  time  ago  the  produce  was  estimated  at  34, 1 00  pipes  ;a 
it  must  have  increased  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for 
it  in  England.  Woad  formerly  constituted  an  important 
branch  of  commerce  ;  the  sugar  cane  was  also  cultivated. 
Among  a  great  variety  of  trees,  we  may  notice  the  banana, 
and  particularly  the  cedar  tree,  which  constitutes  the  finest 
ornament  of  the  forests.  The  hills  are  covered  with  a  per- 
petual verdure.  There  are  very  large  oxen,  many  hogs  and 
sheep,  good  mules,  and  asses. 

The  sea  affords  a  rich  repast  of  delicate  fish,  small  turtles, 
and  many  shell-fish,  among  which  are  two  kinds  of  excel- 
lent oysters,  called  Lapas  and  cracas.  The  whale-fishery, 
now  neglected,  was  formerly  very  lucrative. 

The  excellent  climate  of  the  Azores  is  so  favourable  to 
population,  that  they  have  been  able  to  furnish  Brazil,  and 
even  the  province  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal,  with  inhabit- 
ants. Raynal  estimates  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
142,000  ;  but,  according  to  a  more  recent  account,  pub- 
lished in  1789,  it  was  as  high  as  150,174.b  Saint  Michael, 
Fayal,  and  Graciosa,  are  the  most  populous.  The  inha- 
bitants are  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number 
of  negroes  employed  as  servants.    The.  nobility  are  nu- 

a  Brue,  in  Labat's  Western  Africa,  vol.  V.  p.  285. 
b  Vicente  Torino,  Derrotero  de  las  costas  de  Espafia.    Before  the 
great  earthquake,  it  was  300,000. 
£  Capitam  mor. 
*  Lisbon  Almanac,  1791. 


merous,  and  possess  a  considerable  part  of  the  land.  The 
inhabitants  are  industrious,  sober,  and  healthy,  but  are  un- 
provided with  the  means  of  education.  In  productive 
years,  the  Azores  can  fit  out  for  Brazil,  Portugal,  England, 
and  other  northern  countries,  fifty  vessels  laden  with  eor% 
fruit,  honey,  pulse,  flour,  salted  meats,  bacon,  orchil,  coarse 
linen,  brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  &c.  ;  the  absolute  want,  how- 
ever, of  a  spacious,  safe,  and  deep  port,  will  ever  prevent 
the  commerce  of  these  islands  from  acquiring  any  great 
extent. 

The  governor,  captain-general  of  the  nine  islands,  re- 
sides at  Angra  :  he  is  appointed,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  but  may  be  continued. 

The  administration  of  each  island  is  under  the  control 
of  one  or  two  captain-majors,c  who  attend  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  police,  command  the  militia,  and  inspect  the 
receipt  of  the  taxes.  The  two  forts  at  Angra  have  sepa- 
rate commandants  ;  in  other  respects,. the  islands  are  in  a 
bad  state  of  defence. 

The  churches  are  not  highly  endowed,  and  convents, 
particularly  those  of  nuns,  are  few  in  number. 

Saint  Michael,  or  San  Miguel,  the  nearest  to  Portugal, 
has  a  surface  of  15,018  geographical  square  miles.  In 
1790J  its  population  amounted  to  G2,214  persons ;  of  which 
number,  27,234  were  males,  33,024  females,  and  125G 
were  ecclesiastics  or  religious  persons6  of  both  sexes. 

The  eastern  and  western  coasts  are  bordered  by  high 
mountains.  Towards  the  middle,  the  heights  are  less  ele- 
vated and  of  a  conical  form.  Traces  of  volcanic  eruptions 
are  every  where  observed  ;  the  last  took  place  in  1 G52. 
The  craters  seen  on  the  greater  number  of  the  mountains, 
particularly  towards  the  west,  are  now  converted  into  lakes. 
Naturalists  admire,  among  others,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  a  deep  and  very  romantic  valley,  called  Furnas/ 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  sinking  of  a 
volcano.  Its  form  is  oval,  and  rather  more  than  a  geogra- 
phical mile  in  circumference.  High  mountains,  steep  and 
covered  with  cedars,  point  out  its  extent.  One  part  of 
this  valley  presents  the  appearance  of  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
while  the  other  and  deeper  part  is  almost  entirely  filled 
with  pumice  stones  reduced  to  powder.  The  hollow  is 
occupied  by  a  tolerably  large  lake  of  fresh  water,  and  by 
many  springs  of  mineral  and  sulphureous  waters,  both  warm 
and  cold.  They  give  rise  to  the  Ribcira  Qucnte,  a  small 
river,  whose  smoking  waters  open  a  passage  for  themselves 
through  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  towards  the  south-east 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  where,  in  some  places,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore",  the  water  may  be 
seen  to  bubble  with  violence. 

The  island  is  in  general  well  watered,  and  very  fertile, 
but  indifferently  cultivated.  They  do  not  derive  all  the 
profit  which  they  might  from  its  mineral  productions,  such 
as  sulphur,  native  sal-ammoniac,  marl,  red  oxide  of  iron,  vi- 
triolic earth,  and  pumice  stone.  The  Dutch,  long  ago, 
exported  fuller's  earth  ;s  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
was  in  the  vale  of  Furnas  a  manufactory  of  alum  that  fur- 
nished 4833  quintals  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  Vegeta- 
tion is  in  the  highest  state  of  beauty,  and  numerous  groves 
diversify  the  landscape  ;  the  fields  produce,  at  little  ex- 
pense, excellent  wheat,  maize,  a  little  barley,  beans,  and 

e  "  Religieux,"  monks  and  nuns. 

f  Mason,  in  thePhilos.  Trans.  LXVIII.  p.  1.  Cordeyro,  Historiadas 
ilhas  sujeitasao  Portugal,  p.  14G. 

s  Mem.  econ.  da  Socied.  de  Lisboa,  torn.  1. 167.  seq  209.  soq. 
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rice  in  large  quantity.  In  the  gardens  are  raised  very  fine 
oranges  and  many  other  fruits.  The  vines,  planted  prin- 
cipally upon  decomposed  lava,  produce  annually  5000  pipes 
of  wine.  The  pastures  are  good  and  abundant.  The  vale 
of  Furnas  furnishes  excellent  honey ;  the  shore,  sponges, 
which  they  do  not  attend  to  ;  and  the  sea  abounds  in  pil- 
chards, the  food  of  the  lower  classes. 

The  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse  linens,  to  send  to 
Brazil. 

Punta  Delgada,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1 2,000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  productions  of  the  country,  both  with  Europe  and 
America.  It  has,  nevertheless,  a  bad  road-stead,  defended 
by  the  fort  of  Saint  Braz.  Ribeira  Grande,  a  town  with 
0000  inhabitants,  has  many  looms  for  cloths.a 

A  phenomenon  of  great  interest  ought  still  to  detain  us 
some  moments  in  these  seas  :  it  is  the  consideration  of  one 
of  those  volcanic  islands,  the  summit  of  which  is  at  one 
time  above  the  waters,  and  at  another  considerably  below 
the  surface.  The  sea  of  the  Azores  probably  contains 
more  than  one  volcanic  mountain,  similar  to  those  that, 
in  the  islands,  raise  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 

Without  attending  to  a  very  obscure  Portuguese  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  the  whole  island  of  Corvo  arose 
from  the  sea  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  we  shall  here  mention 
that,  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1757,  which  laid  waste 
the  island  of  Saint  George,  and  destroyed  1500  persons,  or 
a  seventh  of  its  population,  eighteen  small  islands,  accord- 
ing to  several  authentic  testimonies,  although  not  circum- 
stantially detailed,  were  seen  to  rise  from  the  sea,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  200  yards  from  the  shore. b 

But  the  only  sub-marine  volcano,  satisfactorily  observed, 
is  that  near  the  island  of  St.  Michael.  It  was  during  a 
violent  earthquake  in  1638  that  flames  and  puffs  of  smoke 
were  seen  to  rise  from  the  agitated  sea.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  fishermen,  this  vast  fire  was  extended  over  a 
space  of  several  acres  ;  earthy  matters  and  masses  of  rock 
were  seen  tossed  into  the  air,  and  falling  again  into  the  sea, 
upon  which  they  floated  ;  other  rocks  of  a  blackish  colour 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  waters  ;  some  of  them  were  rais- 
ed to  a  height  of  sixty  fathoms  :  by  degrees  all  these 
masses  were  united,  covering  a  space  of  three  leagues  in 
length,  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.  These  eruptions 
continued  during  three  weeks  :  all  these  rocks,  raised 
above  the  sea,  are  then  said  to  have  disappeared  without 
a  trace  being  left.0  The  fishermen,  witnesses  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe, took  fragments  of  the  rocks  ejected  from  the 
sea ;  they  burst  into  fragments,  and  left  nothing  but  a  black- 
ish gravel  :  these  then  were  scoria?  and  volcanic  tuff. 
The  crater  of  the  volcano  had  afforded  shelter  to  great 
numbers  of  fish  :  It  was  the  ordinary  rendezvous  of  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  island  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  the 
sea  ejected  so  many  dead  fish  that  the  air  became  infected 
by  them. 

We  must  here  notice  a  circumstance,  of  little  importance 
in  itself,  but  which,  in  its  consequences,  may  become  of 
the  greatest  interest  for  natural  history  and  physical  geogra- 
phy. The  authorities  we  have  already  quoted,  agree  in 
fixing  the  period  of  this  memorable  eruption  in  the  year 

*  Cordeyro,  p.  1-14. 

6  Madrid  Mercury,  Doc.  1757. 

c  Cordeyro,  p.  140.    Kirclier,  Mund.  Subterr.  t.  I.  lib.  II.  cap.  12. 
p.  82.    Gassendiis,  de  Vita  Epicuri,  t.  II.  p.  1050. 
J  Raspo,  Insul.  hist.  nat.  cap.  2.  §  20,27. 


1638.  Nevertheless,  Buffon  affirms  that  this  occurrence 
took  place  in  1628  ;  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  Mandel- 
slo,  a  famous  navigator :  yet,  in  looking  into  the  original 
German  edition  of  Mandelslo's  account,  published  by  Olc- 
arius  in  1658,  nothing  is  to  be  found  on  the  subject  of  this 
eruption :  it  is  the  same  in  the  Dutch  translation.  The 
passage  quoted  and  transcribed  hy  Buffon  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  French  translation  by  Wiquefort,  (Paris,  1678,) 
and  in  the  English  one,  in  Harris's  collection,  (London, 
1705;)  it  was  natural  to  reject  an  opinion  so  feebly  sup- 
ported:*1 but  if,  nevertheless,  by  achance  not  without  exam- 
ple, this  opinion  should  be  found  confirmed  by  some  new  testi- 
mony ;  if  Gassendi  and  Kircher  were  deceived  in  substi- 
tuting 1638  for  1628,  the  three  known  eruptions  of  this 
volcano,  namely,  that  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  and 
those  of  1720  and  1811,  would  be  found  at  a  distance  from 
each  other  of  from  ninety-one  to  ninety-two  years ; 
which  will  allow  of  our  considering  this  volcano  as  being 
subject  to  a  regular  period.  So  curious  a  result  merits  a 
farther  examination  of  the  true  date  of  the  eruption  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature  of  this  chronological 
question,  the  date  of  the  eruptions  of  1720  is  well  establish 
ed.  It  was  in  the  month  of  November  of  that  year,  that, 
after  a  violent  earthquake,  an  island  resembling  a  conical 
mountain  was  observed  to  rise  between  the  islands  of  St. 
Michael  and  Terceira  ;  it  emitted  flames,  ashes,  and  pu- 
mice stones  ;  a  torrent  of  burning  lava  ran  down  its  steep 
sides  ;  it  became  as  large  as  a  marine  league  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  was  visible  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  leagues. 
It  soon,  however,  began  to  sink,  and  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1723,  had  disappeared  altogether.  The  soundings 
gave  eighty  fathoms  in  the.  very  spot  where  it  had  appear- 
ed. Many  detailed,  unanimous,  and  authentic  accounts, 
are  given  respecting  the  emersion  of  this  island  ;e  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  spot  has  even  been  drawn  ;f  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  raise  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  occurrence. 
This,  however,  has  been  attempted  by  a  learned  Spanish 
hydrographer :  he  maintains  that  this  pretended  island  was 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  scoria  and  pumice  stones,  thrown 
out  that  same  year  from  the  Peak  of  the  Azores,  the  Peak 
of  Camarinhas,  (in  the  island  of  Saint  Michael,)  and  other 
volcanoes  of  this  archipelago,  carried  along  and  united  by 
the  marine  currents. g  But  the  height  of  the  island,  and 
the  appearance  drawn,  sufficiently  refute  these  ideas.  It 
will  onlyr  remain  to  examine  whether  this  island  existed  in 
the  same  situation  with  that  of  1628  or  1638  :  there  are 
accounts  that  place  it  much  farther  in  the  sea. 

The  same  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  volcanic 
island  that  rose  in  these  seas  in  the  month  of  July,  1811. 
The  reports  of  navigators,  who  were  eye-witnesses,  forci- 
bly describe  the  terrors  produced  in  them  by  this  physical 
revolution  : — the  sea  boiling,  a  column  of  fire,  smoke,  and 
ashes  thrown  up  into  the  air  ;  the  destruction  of  a  part  of 
the  island  of  St.  Michael ;  dead  fish  ;  and  the  waves  co- 
vered with  pumice  stones.  But  the  volcanic  island  appear- 
ed to  the  south-east  of  the  great  island,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  agree  with  the  position  of  the  volcanic  island  of 
1720.  An  English  captain,  who  was  present  at  the  rise 
of  this  island,  assigns  to  it  three  miles  of  circumfcrcnoi  .— 

c  Atkins'  Voyage,  ^London,  1735,)  p.  28.  De  Montagnac.  Mnn.de 
VAcad.  des  Sciences  de  l'aris,  1722,  p.  12.  Codronchi,  Connneut 
Bonon.  1.205. 

'  Philos.  Transact.  1722.  vol.  XXXII.  p.  100. 

e    Vicente  Tofino,  Derrotero,  p.  210. 
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he  gave  it  the  name  of  Sabrina,  and  took  possession  of  it 
as  an  English  discovery ;  the  sea,  however,  has  already 
swallowed  up  this  new  British  possession. 

Saint  Mary,  (Santa  Maria,)  the  farthest  to  the  south- 
east of  all,  and  one  of  the  smallest,  contains  only  1 2,000 
inhabitants.  The  land,  very  high  towards  the  east,  des- 
cends a  little  towards  the  west.  Marble  is  extracted,  and 
an  argillaceous  earth  that  makes  very  fine  pottery.  It 
also  possesses  a  species  of  Guinea  sea-bird,  called  garajao. 
Wheat,  wine,  cattle,  lime,  and  pottery,  are  exported. 
Villa  de  Santa  Maria  is  the  capital.  To  the  north-east 
of  this  island,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  are  found  the 
Formigas,  a  group  of  uninhabited  islets  and  rocks,  that 
may  probably  belong  to  the  summit  of  a  sub-marine  vol- 
cano. 

The  coast  of  Terceira  is  in  general  high,  and  in  part  in- 
accessible. Although  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  vol- 
canic, it  has  nevertheless  been  recently  subject  to  earth- 
quakes. A  very  formidable  volcano  even  was  formed  in 
1761.a  The  vegetable  soil  is  deeper  than  in  the  other 
Azores,  and  extremely  fertile.  It  contains  some  forests  of 
cedars,  chesnut  and  mulberry  trees,  and  orchards  of  fine 
lemon,  orange,  and  apple  trees.  The  wine  of  the  coun- 
try is  indifferent,  but  the  fields  are  well  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duce a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation. 
The  feeding  of  cattle,  favoured  by  excellent  pastures,  is 
more  extensive  than  in  the  other  Azores  :  the  cheese  also, 
and  hams,  of  Terceira,  are  in  repute.  The  sea  abounds 
in  anchovies,  goldneys,  graylings,  perch,  barbel,  and  other 
more  rare  fish.  The  fishing  is  facilitated  by  the  shallows 
near  the  shore. 

The  population  amounts  to  28,900  persons.  Industri- 
ous and  sober,  the  inhabitants  of  Terceira  still  retain  an  an- 
cient reputation  for  courage,  which  they  have  merited,  by 
maintaining  to  the  last  extremity  the  independence  of  the 
Portuguese  name  against  Spanish  usurpation,  and  by  shak- 
ing off  this  odious  yoke  as  soon  as  the  elevation  of  the  house 
of  Braganza  was  known  to  them.b 

Angra,  the  capital,  contains  more  than  a  third  of  the 
population.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 
military  authorities  of  the  Avhole  archipelago.  The  inha- 
bitants export  in  their  own  vessels,  corn,  flax,  linen,  and 
wine.  Angra  is  also  the  common  resort  of  Portuguese 
vessels  going  to  Brazil  and  the  Indies. 

The  island  of  Saint  George,  or  Sao  Jorge,  between  the 
islands  of  Graciosa  and  Pico,  is  high  without  being  moun- 
tainous. In  the  south,  there  are  vineyards,  the  produce  of 
which  is  preferred  to  the  other  wines  of  the  Azores,0  and 
excellent  pastures.  Besides  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
other  Azores,  it  possesses  an  abundance  of  wood,  even  tim- 
ber for  building,  and  the  best  water.  Its  population  ex- 
ceeds 1 1,000  souls. 

Graciosa,  one  of  the  smallest,  is  situated  north-west  of 
Terceira.  The  enchanting  appearance  of  its  three  moun- 
tains, seen  from  the  south-west,  the  great  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  the  very  peculiar  salubrity  of  its  climate,  have 
procured  for  it  the  fine  name  it  bears.  It  produces  corn, 
pulse,  pot-herbs,  fruits,  wine,  brandy,  butter,  and  cheese  ; 
but  it  is  without  fire-wood.    Its  population  is  7315  souls. 

'  Hebbe,  Account  of  Fayal,  &c.  Stockholm,  1804. 

b  Cordeyro,  Historia  insulana,  p.  358 — 405.  De  Sousa,  Hist,  de  la 
Casa-R.eal,  &c.  t.  VII.  p.  177.  c  Hebbe,  work  above  quoted. 

d  Hebbe,  Account  of  the  Island  of  Fayal.  (In  Swed.) 

c  The  beech  trees,  in  Portuguese  faijas,  have  given  to  the  island  its 
name. 


Fayal,  the  most  western  of  the  central  group,  has  more 
than  1G,000  inhabitants.  Lofty  and  steep  rocks  border 
the  coast  in  almost  every  direction.  The  soil,  undulat- 
ing and  covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  rises  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island,  where  the  mountains,  ranged  in  a  circle, 
surround  a  deep  valley  a  league  in  breadth.  It  is  called  a 
Caldeira,  or  the  Caldron,  and  is  believed,  with  some  de- 
gree of  probability,  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  sinking  of  a  vol- 
cano. A  third  of  its  extent  is  occupied  by  a  lake,  in 
which  are  united  the  springs  of  many  running  waters.  The 
beautiful  meadows  and  delightful  groves  that  deck  the  bor- 
ders of  this  lake,  and  extend  along  the  gentle  declivity  of 
the  hills,  vary  the  prospect,  and  form  an  enchanting  resi- 
dence. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  in  general  delightful  and 
very  healthy  ;  the  soil  is  so  fertile  as  frequently  to  yield 
two  harvests  of  wheat  and  maize.  In  the  gardens  and  or- 
chards, the  potato,  recently  introduced,  grows  by  the  side 
of  lemon  and  orange  trees:  but  there  are  few  vineyards, 
and  their  produce  is  of  indifferent  quality.  The  wines, 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Fayal,  are  brought 
here  from  Pico.d  Tufts  of  ash,  of  tall  beech,6  and  chesnut 
trees  crown  the  heights  ;  but  myrtle  bushes,  and  other  ever- 
green shrubs,  generally  predominate. 

The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  the  goodness  and 
mildness  of  their  character,  the  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
and  honesty  in  their  dealings. 

Villa  da  Orta,  the  capital  of  the  island,  sometimes  called 
by  mistake  Fayal,  has  a  population  of  4000  persons.  It  is 
only  a  large  village,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  a  spacious  bay,  affording  tolerably  good  anchorage. 
Around  the  bay,  forests  of  lemon  and  orange-trees  cover 
the  sides  of  the  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  the 
market  for  all  the  productions  of  Fayal  and  Pico  islands, 
and  the  centre  of  a  considerable  commerce.  There  are 
French,  English,  Spanish,  and  American  consuls. 

Pico,  very  close  to  Fayal,  is  the  largest  of  the  Azores, 
after  Saint-Michael ;  but  it  has  a  population  of  only  21,000. 
The  western  part  presents  only  an  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains surmounted  by  the  Pico,  an  ancient  volcano,  from 
which  the  island  takes  its  name,  and  which  rises  near  the 
coast  to  a  height  of  1250  toises  :r  in  clear  weather  it  may 
be  seen  at  sea  at  a  distance  of  thirty-four  marine  leagues. 
At  its  summit,  generally  enveloped  in  clouds,  or  covered 
with  snow,  is  found  a  crater  that  constantly  emits  smoke. s 
Lower  down,  large  caverns  are  found,  from  the  roofs  of 
which  much  water  drops.  Verdure  begins  to  appear :  by 
degrees  forests  succeed  to  bramble-bushes  ;  and  pastures 
of  aromatic  plants  allure  the  cattle.  A  t  last,  the  lower 
elevations,  where  the  inhabitants  have  covered  the  stones 
and  lava  with  earth,  partly  bought  at  Fayal,  and  transport- 
ed with  great  pains  to  these  heights,  prove  what  labour 
and  human  perseverance  can  accomplish,  even  in  a  con- 
test with  nature.  Excellent  vineyards,  sheltered  by  walls 
against  the  winds  from  the  sea,  here  occupy  a  great  extent 
of  land. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  low,  level,  and  fertile  : 
nevertheless  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
corn  is  raised  to  supply  half  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  poor 

'  Torino,  Derrotero,  p.  225.  Zach.  Eph.  Geog.  t.  II.  p.  395.  Other 
observations  state  its  height  at  1431  toises.  A.  de  Humboldt,  Voyage 
historiquc,  I.  93. 

£  Herbert,  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  I.  p.  4C9.  Cordeyro  and 
Hebbe. 
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derive  the  principal  part  of  their  subsistence  from  yams, 
that  are  in  great  abundance.  All  the  fruits,  likewise,  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  grow  abundantly,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Wine,  however,  constitutes  the  greatest  riches  of 
the  island.  It  produces,  according  to  the  season,  from 
15  to  30,000  pipes.  There  arc  two  principal  kinds, — the 
malmsey  (vino  passado)  is  equal  to  Madeira  wine,  of  which, 
however,  a  small  quantity  only  is  made  ;  the  other,  (vino 
seco,)  varies  much  in  its  goodness.  The  vintage  time  is  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  a  period  of  holidays  and  con- 
tinual mirth,  that  brings  thither  a  third  of  the  population 
of  Fayal.  The  wines  of  Pico  are  carried  principally  to 
Brazil,  the  United  States,  and  England  ;  a  part  also  to  Hol- 
land, to  the  North,  and  to  Angola.  The  forests,  princi- 
pally consisting  of  cedars,  produce  also  many  yew  trees, 
the  wood  of  which  is  in  much  request  for  cabinet-work, 
and  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  crown.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Pico  are  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  their 
vivacity,  and  their  fondness  for  industry  and  cleanliness. 
They  are  principally  like  those  of  Fayal,  descendants  of 
the  Flemish  colonies  conducted  by  Jobst  de  Hurter,a 
father-in-law  of  the  celebrated  geographer  Martin  Be- 
haim.b 

The  island  of  Flores,  situated  north-west  of  Fayal,  is 
steep  along  the  coast,  mountainous  in  the  interior,  covered 
with  a  thin  bed  of  earth,  and  well  watered  by  clear  streams, 
that  form  several  fine  cascades.  Exempt  from  earthquakes, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  violent  winds,  that  often  de- 
stroy the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  Forests  of  large 
cedars  embellish  the  mountains ;  the  plains  produce 
wheat,  rye,  yams,  and  yancas,  a  tuberous  root,  the  flour  of 
which,  mixed  with  that  of  rye,  makes  a  good  bread  ;  the 
rocks  of  the  coast  are  covered  with  orchil,  which  is  not  ga- 
thered without  danger.  The  vine  is  not  cultivated,  and 
maize  does  not  succeed.  The  breeding  of  sheep  and  fowls 
occupies  much  attention.    More  than  three  thousand  inha- 

■  Job  de  Huerter. 

b  M.  de  Murr,  Histoire  diplomatique  de  Martin  Behaim,  p.  23 — 27. 
Idem.  Journal  pour  l'histoire  des  arts,  t.  VI.  p.  8.  18.  28.  (In  Ger- 
man.) 

c  In  the  History  of  Geography,  passim. 


bitants  are  partly  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  wool- 
len stuffs. 

Corvo,  the  smallest  of  the  Azores,  as  well  as  the  most 
northern,  is  sometimes  included  with  the  preceding  island 
under  the  general  name  of  Os  Corvos.  Colder  than  Flores, 
it  abounds  in  excellent  wheat,  pulse,  yams,  flax,  cattle, 
and  cedar  wood.  Its  population  amounts  only  to  seven  or 
eight  hundred  individuals,  who  have  every  thing  in  com- 
mon. In  this  way  they  share  with  each  other  the  milk  of 
their  herds,  the  wood  that  they  are  allowed  to  cut,  and  the 
wool  of  their  flocks,  of  which  th*ey  make  coarse  stuffs. 
There  are  some  anchorages  along  the  coast,  and  at  the 
northern  and  southern  extremity  of  the  island  are  two 
mountains,  one  of  which  encloses,  in  a  hollow  on  its  sum- 
mit, a  lake  of  fresh  water.  It  has  been  asserted,  without 
proof,  and  even  without  probability,  that  the  island  owes 
its  origin  to  a  submarine  volcano. 

We  shall  not  conclude  this  description  of  the  Azores, 
collected  from  pure  and  authentic  sources,  without  ac- 
quainting our  readers  that  we  have  discussed  in  another 
part  of  this  summary,0  several  questions  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  of  these  islands ;  we  have  adopted 
the  opinion  that  they  had  been  visited  at  least  a  centurv 
before  the  Portuguese  imagined  they  had  discovered 
them.  Not  only  do  the  descriptions  of  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers clearly  point  out  other  islands  besides  the  Cana- 
ries/ but  the  Azores  appear  on  manuscript  charts  even  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  name  of  one  of  them,  Ben- 
tufla,  had  appeared  to  us  to  be  Arabian, and  we  hod  consider- 
ed the  Moors  of  Spain  as  the  first  authors  ot  the  discovery. 
Benincosa's  chart  of  1476  appears  however  to  prove 
that  the  name  Bentujla  is  only  an  Arabic  corruption  of 
the  Spanish  or  Italian  word  Ventura  ;  a  circumstance 
that  assigns  to  Europeans  the  honour  of  the  first  discove- 
ry.6 No  new  light  has  appeared  to  guide  us  in  these  ob- 
scure matters. 


d  Hartmann,  Africa  Edrisi,  p.  314.  sqq. 

e  Letter  from  M.  Auguste  de  Stael  Holstein,  to  the  author  of  this 
geography,  designed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Annales  des  1  lyages,  and  at 
present  in  the  Minerva. 
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Idem,  


35  48  40 
Idem. 

36  45  0 
34  5 
33  47 
32  33 
32  22 
32  12 
31  27 
30  38 
26  12  30 
22  15  30 
20  55  30 
15  53  0 
14  43  45 

14  46  7 

14  47  13 
14  40  10 
14  39  0 

13  23  0 

10  30  0 


9  27  0 


Idem,  .  .  . 
Cape  St.  Anne, 


8  30 
8  29 


8  29  30 
7    7  30 


Long".  E. 
from  Paris. 


14  25 
13  21 
17  12 
3  0 

30  45 

31  0 


30 
2!) 
50 
12 
47 
0 

30  0 
51  30 
50  45 


19  52  57 


53  16 
45  0 
44  58 


16  18  0 
15  36  0 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


53  47 
32  0 

29  17 
42  0 


Bureau  des  Longitudes, 
in  the  Connaiss.  des 
Temps. 

Idem. 

M.  Chabert.  Chart  of 
the  Mediterranean,  by 
M.  Lapie. 

Wurm. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
Chabert.  Lapie. 
Idem.  Idem. 
Conn,  des  Temps. 
Idem. 

De  Grandpre. 

Torino. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Idem. 

Wurm. 


Vincent  Torino. 
Conn,  des  Temps. 
Requisite  Tables. 
Borda  and  Desoteaux. 
Fleurieu. 
Borda. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

)  Fleurieu,  Borda, 

S  &c 
Borda. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem.b 
Idem,  calculated  by  the 

Bureau  D.  L. 
Voyages  of  Fleurieu,  Bor- 
da, &c. 
Requisite  Tables. 
Idem. 

Captain    Hallowell,  by 

chronometer. 
Captain  Billinge. 

Wesley  and  MacClure. 


Pontevez  Gien,  for  the 
lat.  Woodville,  for  the 
long.c 

Captain  Young,  1774. 

Officers  of  the  English 
sloop  Argo,  in  1802. 

Requisite  Tables. 

Idem. 


*  Tedlez,  a  town  in  Algiers,  lat.  36°  57'  N.  long.  1°  55'  48"  E.  from 
Paris— P. 

b  Young,  an  English  captain,  found  it  exactly  the  same  in  1774. 
c  Woodville  had  just  corne  from  Sierra  Leone,  a  distance  of  twenty 
three  miles,  where  he  had  rectified  his  longitude. 


Names  of  Places. 


Cape  Mesurado, 


Great  Sestre, 


Cape  Palmas, 


Cape  Apollonia,  .    .  . 
Cape  Three  Points, 
St.  George  de  la  Mina, 
Quitta,  (the  fort)    .  . 

Whidah,  (the  road) 

Cape  Formoso,  .    .  . 
Fernando     Po  Island, 

(north-west  bay)  .  . 
Prince's  Island,  .    .  . 

Idem,  

Island  St.  Thomas,  .  . 

Annabona,  (the  road)  , 

Cape  Lopez,  .... 

Idem,  

Cape  Yomba,     .    .  , 

Malemba,  

Cape  Padraon,   .    .  . 


Ambriz  Bay,  .    .  . 

Idem,  

St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 


St.  Philip  de  Benguela 
Cape  Negro,  .  . 
Cape  Serra,  .  . 
Walvisch  Bay, 
Porto  do  Ilheo,  . 
Angra  Pequena, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 


Idem,  (the  town) 
Idem,  .... 
Cape  L'Aguillas, 


EASTERN  COAST. 

Cape  St.  Blaize, 
Algoa  Bay,  S.  point, 
Port  Natal,  S.  point, 


Cape  St.  Mary,  (Delagoa 
Bay)  


cleg:,  min. 

6  27 


4  39  0 


4  30  0 


4  59 

4  40 

5  1 

5  49 

6  14 
4  18 


3  28  0 
1  37  0 
Idem. 

0  27  0 
Lat.  S. 

1  25  0 


0  50 
0  56 
3  30 

5  22 

6  11 


7  53  0 

7  5  0 

8  50  0 


12  29  0 
16    3  0 

21  53  51 

22  53  57 

23  30  0 
26  36  50 
34  23  40 


33  55  15 

34  29  0 


Long-.  W. 
from  Paris. 


(leg.  mill.  se. 

12  55  0 


10  31  0 


10    1  0 


30  11 

3  32 
20  12 
16  30 


0  15  0 
Long.  E. 


16  0 

20  0 

7  0 

28  0 

25  0 

20  0 

44  0 

6  0 

54  0 

5  0 

58  0 

44  0 

26  0 


6  30 
34  0 
20  0 
25  0 
29  0 
56  30 
12  10 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


10 


3  45 

34  57    0  17  58  0 


34  10 
34  1 

29  55 


25  58  0 


19  58  0 
24  20  0 
29   8  0 


30  55  0 


Officers  of  the  Ocean, 
vessel  belonging  to  the 
E  India  Company,  in 
1802.  . 

Royal  Charlotte,  E.  In- 
dia Company's  ship, 
in  1793,  by  chronome- 
ter. 

Captain  Young.  Requi- 
site Tables.  Royal 
Charlotte. 

Requisite  Tables. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Hallowell,  by  chronome- 
ter. 
Idem. 

Captain  Matthew. 

Oriental  Navigator."1 
Conn,  des  Temps. 
Oriental  Navigator ,e 
The  Argo,  for  the  lat. 

DonVarelo,  1799.  The  In- 
dia ship  Ciueen,  in  1 796. 
Oriental  Navigator/ 
De  Grandpre.? 
Oriental  Navigator. 
Idem. 

Captain  Wood,  in  1798, 

for  the  latit. 
Oriental  Navigator. 
De  Grandpre. 
Dalzell  for  the  latitude. 

Oriental  Navigator  for 

the  longitude. 
Capt.  Heywood,  1811. 
Idem. 

Oriental  Navigator. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Mean  of  the  observations 
of  La  Caillc,  Mason 
Dixon,  Heywood,  &c. 

La  Caille. 

Requisite  Tables. 

Oriental  Navigator. 


Lieut.  W.  Rice,  1797. 
Idem. 

Ships  from  China,  by 
chronometer.  Oriental 
Navigator. 

Capt.  D.  Inverarity,  1802,- 
from  lunar  observations. 


d  This  work,  communicated  to  us  by  our  learned  friend,  M.  Langles, 
cites  manuscript  observations  and  charts. 

e  It  is  known  that  the  ship  Glatton  has  found  the  longitude  more 
westerly. 

f  The  longitude  is  concluded  from  that  of  Annabona,  St.  Thomas,  &c. 
e  This  combined  position  is  still  further  confirmed  by  Capt.  Flinders. 
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Table  of  Geographical  Positions,  continued. 


IGl 


Names  of  Places. 


Cape  Corriontes,    .  . 

Bay  of  Inhanihanc, 
Bassas  do  India,  .    .  . 

Sofala,  (the  fort)     .  . 

Quillimane,    01  Cuama 
River,  


Idem,  

Mafamede,  .... 

Mosambique,  ((he  fort) 

Idem,  

Idem,  

Querimba  Island,    .  . 

Cape  Delgado,  S.  point, 

Quiloa  Island,     .    .  . 

r»  •,  S  N.  point,  . 
Zanzibar,  <  <-,  £,      :  . 

'  (  S.  Jl..  point, 

Mombaza,  (port)     .  . 

Juba,  (village)    ,    .  . 

Berua,  or  Brava,  .  . 
Magadoxo,  .... 
Cape  Bassas,  .... 
Cape  Orfui,  or  Hafoiin, 

Cape  Guardafui,     .  . 
Socotora,(TamaridaBay) 

Idem,  

Zeila,  

Island  of  Perim,  or  Babel- 
mandeb,  .... 

Amphila  Bay,  (the  an- 
chorage)   

Dahalae  Island,  South 
point,  

Arkeeko,  

Port  Morning  ton,  (the  en- 
trance,   


Suakem,   

Cape  Razal  Gcdid, .  . 

Eastern  Isla?i<ls. 

MADAGASCAR, 

Cape  Ambre,  .... 


Idem, 


Nosse,  (anchorage) 
Passandava,  (city)  . 
Sancasse  Island,  (Naran- 
da  Bay)  


min.  Be 

24    1  30 


23  47  0 

22  23  0 

20  15  15 


18  15  0 

18  10  0 
16  21  30 


15  9  0 
15  15  0 
15   2  0 


Lone:.  E. 
from  i'ans. 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


itg.  min.  se 

33  31  30  Copt.  D.  Inverarity,  1802, 
from  lunar  observations. 
33  32    0  Idem. 

38  31    0  Spears    and    D.  Scott 
1804. 

!2  25    0  The  ship  India,  lunar  ob- 
servations, 1802. 


35    0  0 


10  0 
5  30 

20  0 

5C  0 


37  58  0 


12  31  0  38  36  0 
10    9    0(33  41  0 


'27 
40 
26 
4 
0 
39 

0  12  0 
Lat.  N. 

1  10  0 

2  6  0 
4  57  0 

10  30  30 

11  50  0 

12  30  0 
Idem. 

11  18  33 


12  35  30 
14  42  40 


Lat.  S. 
12   2  0 

Idem. 


13  12  0 

13  45  0 

14  31  0 


21  0 

53  0 

2  0 
12  0 
11  0 
28  0 

8  0 

20  0 

10  0 

45  0 

1  0 

10  35 

31  0 

3  30 
45  0 


41  8  0 
38  42  30 


15 

32 

30 

37  55 

0 

15 

34 

45 

37  17 

15 

18 

14 

0 

36  12 

0 

4 

38 

35  12 

0 

22 

7 

0 

34  51 

0 

Lono-.  E. 
17  31  0 

47    5  0 


47  53  15 
46 


D'Apres    de  Manncvil- 

lette. 
Oriental  Navigator. 
Captain  Huddart,  in  1784, 

by  chronometer. 
Weatherhead,  and  other 

English  officers,  1809. 
Epid.  Colin.  Annates  des 

Voyages. 
D'Apres    de  Mannevil 

lette. 

Portuguese  chart  in  Salt's 

Voyage. 
Oriental  Navigator,  and 

the  chart  above  cited. 
Oriental  Navigator. 
Idem. 
Idem, 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Capt.  Weatherhead,  But 

ler,  Moffat,  &c. 
Idem. 

Oriental  Navigator. 
Captain  Tait. 
Sir  H.  Popham's  chart, 
doubtful. 

Moffat  and  Popham. 

Salt  and  Weatherhead,  by 
chronometer. 


Capt.  Court,  Charts  of 
Lord  Valentia's  voyage. 
Idem. 

Expedition  of  Sir  H.  Po- 
pham. 


D'Apres    de  Mannevil- 
lette. 

Capt.  Stephens,  in  1803 
from  two  hundred  lunar 
observations,  and  by 
chronometer. 
|Ann.  des  Voyages 


3  0|  Capt.  D.  Inverarity. 
45  25  Olldem. 


"  According  to  numerous  recent  observations,  Jean  de  Nova  is  the 
same  as  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher. 

>>  Probably  by  mistake  of  the  copyist,  or  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
manuscript  sent,  from  the  Isle  of  France,  it  is  marked  in  the  .Innales 
des  Voyages,  20-3  10'  S. 

c  A  mean  taken  between  De  Mannevillettc  and  several  English  ob- 
servers. <!  The  English  longitudes  appear  to  be  too  westerly. 

c  1 1  is  inhabited  by  the  captain  of  a  French  privateer  and  some  negroes. 
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Road  of  Mourangaye, 
Bombetoc  Bay, (entrance) 
Idem,  (port)  .    .  . 
Cape  Table,  .  . 
Chesterfield  entrance, 


lean  de  Nova  Island, 
Murundava  Bay, 
St.  Augustin  Bay, 


Names  of  Plices. 


Idem,  .... 
Capo  St.  Mary,  . 
Idem,  .... 
Fort  Dauphin, 
Idem,  .... 
St.  Lucia  Bay,  , 

Tamatave,  .  . 
Foul  Point,  .  . 
Idem,  .... 
Ibrahim,    or    St.  Mary 

Island,  N.  E.  point,  . 
Antongil  Bay,  (the  point) 
Port  Louquez,  (entrance) 


COMORA  ISLES,  SEV- 
CHELLES,  &C. 

Great   Comora,  (N.  W. 

anchorage)      .    .  . 
Mohilla,  (E.  anchorage) 
Johanna,  (the  peak) 
Idem,  (south  point) 
Mayotta,(  Valentine  peak) 
Alplionso  Isle,    .    .  . 
Cosmoledo  Group,  .  . 
Galega  Isle,e     .    .  . 

Coetivy  Isle,  .... 
Platte  Isle,  .... 
Maria-Louisa  Isle,  . 
Mahe  Isle  (N.  E.  side) 
Praslin  Isle,  .... 
Chagos,  or  Diego  Garcia 
Isle,   


THE  MASCARENHAS. 

Isle   of    France,  (Port 
Louis)  

Bourbon,  (St.  Denis)  . 
Rodriguez,  (the  centre) 
Cargados,     or  Garajo 
Island,?  


ISLAKDS  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  OCEAN. 

Amsterdam,  .... 

Saint  Paul,  .... 
Kerguelcn's  Land,  (Cape 

Bligh)  

Idem,  (Cape  Louis)  . 
Prince  Edward's  Island 
Marion  Island,    .    .  . 


(leg.  min. 

15   3  0 

15  43  0 

16  25  0 

15  43  0 

16  20  10 

17  2  45 
21  10  0 

23  36  25 


Long.  E. 
from  Parm. 


23  23  0 
25  42  0 
25  40  30 


deg.  min.  se 

44  8  0 
44  35  0 
43  40  0 

41  47  45 

40  45  30 

42  40  0 

41  43  0 


25  5 
25  1 
•24  44 


18  12  0 
17  40  14 
Idem. 

10  33  0 
15  27  0 
12  43  0 


11  18 

12  22 
12  15 
12  27 
12  54 

7  3 
9  50 
10  25 


41  31 

4  2  55 

43  4 

44  52 

44  18 

45  35 


Sources  and  Authorities 


47  20  0 
47  33  0 
47  32  30 


47  57 

48  4 
47  35 


0  40  50 
0  41  49 
0  42  14 

30142  14 
0  42  57 

3150  0 
0  46  0 

30 1 54  13 


Ann  des  Voyages. 
Idem. 

De  Mannevillette. 
Capt.  Inverarity. 
Mr.  Hall  Gower,  from  nu- 
merous lunar  observat. 
Different  observers.'1 
Idcm.b 

Idem.    Oriental  Naviga- 
tor. 

Ann.  des  Voyages. 
Oriental  Navigator. 
De  Mannevillette. 
Idem. 

Oriental  Navigator.' 
Lislet  Geoffroy.  Annalcs 

des  Voyages. 
Oriental  Navigator. 
Conn,  des  Temps. 
Requisite  Tables. 

Oriental  Navigator. 
Annales  des  Voyages. 
Oriental  Navigator.1* 


7  29  0 


20    9  39 

20  51  30 
19  41  0 

16  28  0 


37  51  0 

38  42  0 

48  29  30 

49  3  0 
46  40  0 
46  52  0 


54  13 
53  11 

52  19 

53  15 
53  26 


70    7  0 


Oriental  Navigator. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Capt.  Inverarity. 
Oriental  Navigator. 
Officers  of  the  Clorinda, 

&c.  in  1811. 
M.  de  Coetivy. 
Oriental  Navigator/ 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Capt.  Hey  wood  and  Blair. 


55    9  15  De  Mannevillette 

Flinders,  mean. 
53  7  30  De  Mannevillette. 
60  50    0  Idem. 


57  11  0 


and 


Frigate  La  Semillante. 


75  27    0  Orient.  Nav.  mean  of  se- 
veral observations.11 
75  28    0  Idem. 


66  18  45 
60  0  0 
35  4  6  0 
35  16  0 


Captain  Cook. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 


'  Those  positions  result  from  the  mean  taken  between  several  Eng- 
lish and  French  observations. 

e  It  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  small  number  of  French  and  other 
families. 

h  The  Oriental  Navigator,  like  most  of  the  English  writers,  applies  to 
the  island  of  Amsterdam  what  belongs  to  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  vier 
ersa.    Tho  Requisite  Tables  give  the  names  in  their  true  and  original 
sense. 
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Table  of  Geographical  Positions,  continued. 


Names  of  Places. 


Bouvet  Island,  or  Cape 
Circumcision,1    .  . 

Tristan  d'Acunha,  (prin- 
cipal island)    .    .  . 
Gough's  Island,  .    .  . 

WESTERN  ISLANDS. 

St.  Helena, (James  Town) 
Idem,  ....... 

Idem,  

Ascension,  .... 

Idem,  ...... 

Idem,  

St.  Matthew,     .    .  . 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS. 

Sal  Island,  N.  W.  point, 

Bonavista,  (English  road- 
stead)   

Mayo,  (Eng.  road.) 

San  Yago,  (anchorage  of 
Port  Praya)     .    .  . 

Fuego,  (the  peak)  .  . 

Brava,  (western  road) 

St.  Nicholas,  S.  E.  point, 
St.  Antonio,  N.  W.  point, 

CANARY  ISLANDS. 

Lancerota,  (Naos  har- 
bour)   

Allegranza,  (islet)  .  . 

Forteventura,  (port  Han- 
dia)  

Lobos,  (islet)     .    .  • 

Great  Canary,  N.  E. 
point,  

Idem,  south  point,  .  . 

Idem,  west  point,    .  . 


Lat.  S. 


deg.  min.  se. 

54  20  0 


37  6  9 
40  19  0 


28  58  30 

29  25  30 


28  4 
28  45 


28  13  0 

27  45  0 

28  1  20 


Long.  E. 
from  Paris. 


deg.  min.se. 

4   3  0 

Long.W. 
14  12  0 
11  54  0 


15  55  0 

7 

56  30 

Idem. 

8 

9  0 

Idem. 

8 

3  30 

7  55  30 

1G 

35  30 

Idem. 

10 

41  15 

Idem. 

1G 

19  0 

1  53  0 

9 

43  0 

Lat.  N. 

16  50  0 

25 

16  0 

16   4  35 

25 

10  15 

15   6  0 

25 

32  19 

14  53  40 

25 

50  34 

14  56  0 

26 

44  3 

14  50  58 

27 

5  55 

16  25  0 

■2G 

30  0 

17  12  0 

27 

32  47 

51  30 
9  0 

55  0 
58  30 
11  0 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


The  ships  Swan  and  Ot 
ter,  in  1808. 

Captain  Hey  wood. 
Orient.  Navigator. 


Captain  Horsburgh.b 
Maskelyne,  in  1761. 
Requisite  Tables. 
A  great  number  of  chrono 
metrical  observations. 
Requisite  Tables. 
La  Caille. 

Ephemerides   of  Coim 
bra.c 

Capt.  Keilor,  in  1782. 

Fleurieu,  Heywood. 
Fleurieu. 

Mean.  Orient.  Navigator 
Idem. 

Fleurieu,  corrected.  Ori- 
ental Navigator. 
Capt.  Keilor,  &c. 
Idem. 


Borda. 
Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 


"  The  difference  of  four  degrees  of  longitude  is  too  trifling  in  this  la- 
titude, and  in  so  foggy  a  sea,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
this  island  with  the  Cape  Circumcision  of  Lozier  de  Bouvet. 

b  The  Oriental  Navigator  asserts,  that  this  longitude,  determined  by 
thirty -two  series  of  lunar  distances,  is  regarded  as  the  most  accurate. 


Names  of  Places. 


Teneriffe,  (the  peak)  . 
Idem,  (idem)  .  .  . 
Idem,  (idem)  .  .  . 
Idem,    (Mole   of  Santa 

Cruz)  

Idem,  

Idem,  

Idem,  (Orotava)     .  . 
Gomera,  (the  port) 
Palma,  (Santa  Cruz)  . 
Ferro   Island,    (town  of 

Valverde)  .... 
Idem,  west  point,    .  . 

THE  MADEIRAS. 

The  Salvages,  or  Sava- 


ges,   

Idem,  

Madeira,  (Funchal) 
Porto  Santo,  .... 

THE  AZORES. 

Formigas,  (rocks)   .  . 

St.  Mary,  S.  E.  point, 
Idem,  idem,  .... 
Idem,  S.  VV.  point, 
St.  Michael,  E.  point, 
Idem,  idem,  .... 
Idem,  (Punta  Delgada) 
Terceira,  (Mount  Brazil) 
Idem,  idem,  .... 
St.  George,  S.  E.  point, 
Graciosa,  S.  E.  point, 
Pico,  (the  peak) 
Fayal,  S.  E.  point,  . 
Idem,  idem,  .    .  . 
Flores,  N.  point, 
Idem,  idem,  .    .  . 
Idem,  idem,  .    .  , 
Coivo,  S.  point,  .  . 


Lat.  N. 


deg.  min.  se. 

28  17  0 
Idem. 
Idem. 

28  27  30 

Idem 
28  28  30 
28  25  0 
28    5  40 
•28  42  30 

27  47  20 
27  44  0 


Long.  W. 
from  Paris. 


deg.  mm.  se. 


0  0 

5  35 
48  0 

3G  30 
33  5 
37  0 
55  0 
28  0 
7  0 


30 


30 


32  37  40 

33  3  0 


37  15  50 

36  56  47 
Idem. 

37  57  31 
37  48  10 

Idem. 

37  45  10 

38  38  33 
Idem. 

38  29  0 

39  0  0 
38  26  15 

38  30  12 
Idem. 

39  33  29 
Idem. 
Idem. 

39  41  13i33 


18  15  0 

18  8  0 

19  15  24 
18  37  30 


27  14  18 


2G  0 
38  45 
34  18 
33  20 

42  22 
4  30 

32  48 

43  40 
10  42 
18  0 
48  15 

1  52 
12  48 
28  30 
2G  34 
31  0 
23  0 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


Borda. 

Requisite  Tables. 
Dalrymple,  by  chronome- 
ter. 

La  Peyrouse. 

A.  de  Humboldt. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Borda. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem.11 


Idem. 

English  India  ship. 
Capt.  Flinders,  1801. 
Conn,  des  Temps. 


Fleurieu  and  Tofmo,  com- 
bined. 
Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
Fleurieu,  Tofmo. 
Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
Fleurieu,  Torino. 
Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Fleurieu,  Torino. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Torino. 

Flurieu. 

Sir  H.  Popham. 
Tofino. 


c  See  page  150. 

d  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Island  of  Ferro  is  placed  some 
minutes  too  far  to  the  east,  and  that  its  centre  is  twenty  degrees  west  of 
Paris,  or  under  the  ancient  first  meridian. 
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DESCRIPTION 


General  Reflections. — Origin  of  the  Americans. 

The  history  of  geographical  discoveries  leads  us  repeat- 
edly11 to  the  shores  of  the  New  World  :  we  follow  to  them 
the  ancient  navigators  of  Scandinavia  ;b  and,  after  seeing 
the  notices  which  they  had  collected,  become  lost  or  ob- 
scured,0 we  again  accompany  the  immortal  Columbus  to 
that  continent  which  ought  to  have  been  honoured  with  his 
name.4  We  are  now  about  to  traverse,  in  the  progress  of 
description,  the  different  regions  of  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
but,  conformably  to  our  usual  method,  we  shall,  first  of  all, 
cast  a  glance  over  its  general  features,  as  well  as  the  race 
of  men  by  which  it  is  inhabited. 

The  spirit  of  system  has  sometimes  exaggerated  the 
points  of  resemblance,  sometimes  the  differences,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  be  observable  between  America 
and  the  old  continent.  The  external  forms  of  the  new 
continent,  it  is  true,  strike  us  at  first  sight  by  the  apparent 
contrast  which  they  afford  with  the  old.  The  immense 
island,  composed  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  viewed  as 
one  entire  region,  presents  an  oval  figure,  of  which  the 
greater  diameter  is  considerably  inclined  to  the  equator  ; 
its  outline  is  pretty  equally  interrupted  on  both  sides  by 
gulfs  and  inland  seas  ;  and  the  rivers  descend  from  each  in 
nearly  equal  proportions.  In  America,  on  the  contrary, 
we  perceive  a  lengthened,  irregular,  indefinable  figure, 
with  the  principal  dimension  running  almost  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  poles  ;  two  great  peninsulas  are  united  together 
by  a  long  isthmus,  which,  whether  we  consider  its  form, 
or  the  primitive  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed,  bears  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  isthmus  between  Africa  and 
Asia  ;  immense  gulfs,  the  mediterranean  seas  of  America, 
open  on  the  eastern  side,  while,  on  the  opposite  coast,  we 
perceive  an  unbroken  shore,  with  only  some  slight  inden- 
tations at  the  extremities ;  and,  finally,  the  great  livers, 
almost  without  exception,  flow  towards  the  Atlantic. 

These  actual  differences,  nevertheless,  disappear,  or  at 
least  become  less  important,  when,  on  contemplating  the 
general  outline  of  the  globe,  we  perceive  that  America  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  that  belt  of  elevated  land,  which, 
under  the  names  of  the  plateau  of  Caffraria,  of  Arabia,  of 
Persia,  and  Mongolia,  forms  the  spine  of  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, and,  scarcely  interrupted  at  Behring's  Straits,  con-  I 
stitutes  also  the  Rocky  or  Columbian  Mountains,  the  pla- ! 
teau  of  Mexico,  and  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes.  This 


•  "  Deux  fois,"  twice,  viz.  the  discoveries  of  the  Scandinavians  and 
that  by  Columbus. — 1\ 

b  See  History  of  Geographv,  Rook  XVII. 
«  Ibid.  <"  ibid.  Book  XXII. 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  05. 

'  A.  de  Humboldt,  Berliner  Monat-Schrift,  t.  XV.  p.  191.  Smith 
Barton's  Natural  History  of  Pennsylvania,  t.  I.  p.  4. 
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zone  of  mountains  and  plateaus — like  a  vast  ring,  crum- 
bled and  fallen  upon  its  encircled  planet — presents,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  a  shorter  and  more  rapid  declivity  towards 
the  basin  of  the  great  Austro-Oriental  Ocean,  of  which 
the  Indian  Ocean  constitutes  a  part,6  than  towards  the  At- 
lantic and  Polar  Seas.  This,  then,  is  the  great  leading 
feature  common  to  both  continents — a  feature  in  which 
the  smaller  apparent  differences  are  lost. 

This  correspondence  and  continuity  of  the  two  great 
islands  of  the  globe,  already  leads  us  to  reject  the  idea  of 
the  more  recent  origin  of  America — an  opinion  which  one 
is  almost  ashamed  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  refuting, 
since  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  hydrostatics. 
Yet,  how  many  opinions  are  maintained  in  geology,  which 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  physics  !  We  must,  therefore, 
repeat,  that  the  level  of  the  sea  being  necessarily,  within  a 
few  feet,  every  where  the  same,  no  considerable  tract  of 
country  can  be  either  more  ancient,  or,  especially,  more 
recent  than  the  rest/  s  The  expression,  New  Continent, 
ought  merely,  therefore,  to  recall  the  chronological  order 
of  our  knowledge. 

The  general  level  of  America  in  reality  presents  a  re- 
markable difference  from  that  of  the  old  continent.  This 
difference  does  not  consist  in  the  greater  height  of  its 
mountains  ;  for,  if  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  rise,  by  some  ot 
their  summits,  twenty  thousand  feet,  we  are  now  almost 
certain  that  the  mountains  of  Thibet  attain  an  equal,  and 
perhaps  a  still  greater  elevation.  But  the  plateaus,  which 
support  these  mountains,  are  separated  in  America  from 
the  low  plains  by  an  extremely  short  and  rapid  declivity. 
Thus,  the  region  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  that  of  the  table 
land  of  Mexico — aerial,  temperate,  and  salubrious  tracts 
of  country — come  in  immediate  contact  with  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Amazon,  and  the  Parana. 
Even  these  plains,  whatever  may  be  their  nature — whe- 
ther they  are  covered  with  tall  and  waving  plants,  as  the  sa- 
vannahs of  the  Missouri;  or  offer  to  the  view,  like  the 
Llanos  of  Caraccas,  a  surface,  at  one  time  burnt  up  with 
the  sun,  and  at  another  refreshed  by  tropical  rains,  and 
clothed  with  superb  grasses  ;  or  whether,  in  fine,  similar 
to  the  Pampas,  and  to  the  Campos  Parexis,  they  oppose  to 
I  the  fury  of  the  winds  their  hills  of  moving  sand,  intei  min- 
!  gled  with  brackish  ponds,  and  covered  with  saline  plants  , 
all  of  them  preserve,  for  immense  distances,  a  very  low  le- 

e  There  are  many  extensive  tracts  of  country,  such  as  the  shores  of 
the  southern  states,  and  tho  country  S.  and  S.'E.  of  the  Baltic,  whicn 
seem  to  have  been  originally  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.    W  ho 
ther  the  sea  has  retired  and"  left  them  bare,  or  whetbei  thev  have  been 
I  raised  above  tho  waters  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath,  is  not  yet  de- 
I  termined.    Such  elevations  have  been  recently  caused  by  earthquakes 
•  and  perhaps  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  explanation. — 1' 
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vel,  rarely  interrupted  by  rising  ground  :  for  the  ridge  of 
the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany  mountains,  in  North  America, 
and  that  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Brazil,  in  South  America, 
are  only  connected  with  the  great  central  chain  of  the 
Cordilleras  by  plateaus  of  little  elevation,  or  by  mere  ac- 
clivities, and  inconsiderable  eminences.* 

From  this  vast  extent  of  the  American  plains,  results 
the  immense  length  of  the  rivers  which  water  that  part  of 
the  globe.  Of  this,  the  following  table  may  convey  an 
idea : — 

LENGTH  AND  COURSE  OF  AMERICAN  RIVERS. 


Basin  of  the  Great  Ocean. 


Colombia,  or  Tacoutche-Tesseb 
San-Felipe,  (supposed  course) 
Colorado  . 


Length  in  leagues  of 
25  to  a  degree. 

320 
300 
2G0 


Unknown  Basin.c 
Mackenzie,  with  the  Unjigah,  (Peace  River) 

Basin  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Saskashawan,  with  the  Nelson  (its  outlet) 
Assiniboil,  with  the  Severn  .... 

Albany  


Basin  of  the  Atlantic,  (North  America.) 
The  River  St.  Lawrence,  (from  Ontario) 
Ottawa,  (its  t ributary)  ...... 

Connecticut  ........ 


G25 


4G0 
GOO 
230 


220 
170 
100 


Basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (subordinate  to  the  Atlantic.) 
Mississippi,  (alone)  ....... 

Missouri,  with  the  lower  Mississippi 

C  Platte  River  .... 

Ohio  

Arkansas  ..... 
Red  River  


Its  tributaries, 


Rio  del  Norte 


Magdalena 


ova 
980 
270 
220 
410 
350 
500? 


Basin  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  (same.) 


£ts  tributaries,  < 


Basin  of  the  Atlantic,  (South  America.) 
Oronoco  .......... 

Essequibo  ......... 

Amazon,  or  Maranon  

'  Ucayal,or  Apo-Paro  (Apurimac)  and  Beni 

Yotau  (Yutay)  

Iurna  (Yurba  ?)..... 

Parana-Guza,  or  Madeira 
Topayos  ...... 

Xingu,  ...... 

Napo         '  .       .       »       .  . 
Rio-Negro  ...... 

Tocantins,  or  River  of  Gratn-Para  ..... 

Faraiba  .......... 

San-Francisco  ...   

Parana,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata  ....... 

{Paraguay  ...... 
Pilcomayo,  (a  tributary  of  the  preceding) 
Vermejo  
Salado          .       .       .  •    .       .  . 
Uraguay  ...... 

Moyale-Levou,(Leuvu,)or  Colorado  ..... 

Cusu-Levou,(Leuvu,)or  Negro  ..... 


250 


430 
125 
1000 
450 
250 
250 
575 
310 
3G0 
220 
3:35 
500 
180 
425 
710 
400 
340 
220 
250 
220 
3G0 
180 


Owing  to  this  continuation  of  the  same  level,  the  respec- 
tive basins  of  the  rivers  are  no  where  less  distinct ;  for  some 
are  divided  by  mere  ridges,  and  frequently  even  these  are 
deficient.  Accordingly,  many  rivers  mingle  at  the  early 
part  of  their  course  those  waters  which  are  destined  for 
different  estuaries.  Thus,  the  Oronoco,  and  the  Rio  Negro, 
a  tributary  to  the  Amazon,  communicate  by  the  Cassiqui- 
ari ;  and  a  similar  branch  unites  the  Beni  and  the  Madeira. 

a  See  "The  Levels  of  the  Continents,"  pi.  4.  of  vol.  I.  of  this  sum- 
mary; or,  the  Levels  of  Mexico,  in  the  Atlas  of  M.  de  Humboldt. 


It  appears  certain  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  boat  might 
pass  from  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Paraguay  into  those 
of  the  Amazon,  which  wind  along  the  elevated  plain  called 
Campcs  Parexis.  In  North  America,  the  same  circum- 
stance has  produced  an  infinite  number  of  lakes.  The 
Slave  Lake,  the  Assiniboil,  and  the  Winnipeg,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  hundred  others,  that  are  likewise  of  a  very 
considerable  size,  and  by  many  thousand  lesser  ones,  which 
in  general  are  bordered  by  low  ridges  of  rocks,  like  those 
of  Finland.  The  country  becomes  less  covered  with  water 
as  we  advance  towards  the  south.  Still,  nevertheless,  Lake 
Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  in  Canada, 
form  as  it  were  a  sea  of  fresh  water,  whose  superfluous  wa- 
ters precipitate  themselves  by  the  river  Saint  Lawrence, 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  South  America,  under  a  more 
burning  climate,  sees  its  lakes  rise  and  disappear  with  the 
rainy  season.  The  Xarayes,  and  the  Ybera,  are  of  the 
number  of  these  more  or  less  periodical  lakes  ;  amongst 
which  the  Parima,  when  better  known,  will  one  day  take 
its  place. 

From  this  general  division  of  America  into  lofty  moun- 
tainous plateaus,  and  very  low  plains,  there  results  a 
contrast  between  two  climates,  which,  although  of  an  ex- 
tremely different  nature,  are  in  almost  immediate  proximi- 
ty. Peru,  the  valley  of  Quito,  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  though 
situated  between  the  tropics,  owe  to  their  elevation  the  ge- 
nial temperature  of  spring.  They  behold  even  the  Para- 
mos, or  mountain  ridges,  covered  with  snow,  which  conti- 
nues the  whole  year  upon  some  of  the  summits,  while,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  leagues,  an  intense  and  often  sickly 
degree  of  heat  suffocates  the  inhabitants  of  the  ports  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Guayacpiil.  These  two  climates  produce 
each  a  different  system  of  vegetation.  The  flora  of  the 
torrid  zone  forms  a  border  to  the  fields  and  groves  of  Eu- 
rope. Such  a  remarkable  proximity  as  this,  cannot  fail  of 
frequently  occasioning  sudden  changes,  by  the  displacement 
of  these  two  masses  of  air,  so  differently  constituted, — a 
general  inconvenience,  experienced  over  the  whole  of 
America.  Every  where,  however,  this  continent  is  expo- 
sed to  an  inferior  degree  of  heat.  Its  elevation  alone  ex- 
plains this  fact,  as  far  as  regards  the  mountainous  region  ; 
but  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  extend  to  low  tracts  of 
country  1  To  this  an  able  observer  makes  the  following 
reply  :  "  The  trifling  breadth  of  this  continent ;  its  elonga- 
tion towards  the  icy  poles  ;  the  ocean,  whose  unbroken 
surface  is  swept  by  the  trade  winds  ;  the  currents  of  ex- 
tremely cold  water  which  flow  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  Peru  ;  the  numerous  chains  of  mountains  abounding  in 
springs,  whose  summits,  covered  with  snow,  rise  far  above 
the  region  of  the  clouds  ;  the  great  number  of  immense 
rivers  that,  after  innumerable  curves,  always  tend  to  the 
most  distant  shores  ;  deserts,  but  not  of  sand,  and  conse- 
quently, less  susceptible  of  being  impregnated  with  heat ; 
impenetrable  forests,  that  spread  over  the  plains  of  the 
equator,  covered  with  rivers,  and  which,  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  that  are  the  farthest  distant  from  mountains  and 
from  the  ocean,  give  rise  to  enormous  masses  of  water, 
which  are  either  attracted  by  them,  or  are  formed  during 
the  act  of  vegetation  :  all  these  causes  produce,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  America,  a  climate  which,  from  its  coolness 
and  humidity,  is  singularly  contrasted  with  that  of  Africa. 
To  these  causes  alone,  must  we  ascribe  that  abundant 


b  See  note,  p. 

c  Basin  of  the  Polar  Sea?- 
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vegetation,  so  vigorous  and  so  rich  in  juic  ?,  and  that  thick 
and  umbrageous  foliage,  which  constitute  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  new  continent."* 

Assuming  this  explanation  as  sufficient  for  South  Ame- 
rica and  Mexico,  we  shall  add,  with  regard  to  North 
America,  that  it  scarcely  extends  any  distance  into  the 
torrid  zone  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  sball  see  in  the 
succeeding  book,  stretches,  in  all  probability,  very  far 
into  the  frigid  zone,  and,  unless  the  revived  hope  of  a 
North- West  passage  be  confirmed,  may,  perhaps,  reach  ami 
surround  the  pole  itself.  Accordingly,  the  column  of  coldh 
air  attached  to  this  continent,  is  no  where  counterbalan- 
ced by  a  column  of  equatorial  air.  From  this  results  an 
extension  of  the  polar  climate  to  the  very  confines  of  the 
tropics;  and  hence  winter  and  summer  struggle  for  the 
ascendency,  and  the  seasons  change  with  astonishing  rapi- 
dity. From  all  this,  however,  New  Albion  and  New  Ca- 
lifornia arc  happily  exempt ;  for,  being  placed  beyond  the 
roach  of  the  freezing  winds,  they  enjoy  a  temperature  ana- 
logous to  their  latitude. 

The  productions  of  America  offer  some  peculiarities. 
The  most  indisputable  of  these,  is  its  abounding  so  re- 
markably with  gold  and  silver,  which  are  met  with  even 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  principally  in  veins  of  the 
schistose  rocks,  which  compose  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili,  of 
Peru,  and  of  Mexico.  Gold  is  met  with  in  the  greatest 
quantity  in  the  former  of  these  regions,  and  silver  in  the 
latter.  To  the  north  of  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  j 
the  plains,  marshes,  and  little  ridges  of  rocks,  frequently 
contain  vast  beds  of  copper.  Before  we  inquire  how  it 
happens  that  the  New  Continent  is  distinguished  for  such 
immense  mineral  riches,  it  would  no  doubt  be  well  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  the  interior  of  Africa  conceals  similar 
metalliferous  regions  ;  nay,  whether  even  that  of  Asia  did 
not  formerly  contain  what,  in  the  present  day,  is  exhaust- 
ed ?  Taking  for  granted  that  America  is  decidedly  supe- 
rior in  this  point  of  view,  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  avowed, 
that  the  situation  of  its  minerals,  the  position  of  its  mines, 
and  the  other  circumstances  of  its  physical  geography,  have 
not  hitherto  been  described  with  so  much  care,  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  indicate  the  cause  of  this  superiority. 

In  America,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  the  world,  the  ani- 
mal tribes  appear  to  bear  a  proportion,  both  in  their  num- 
ber and  their  size,  to  the  extent  of  the  country  which  has 
given  them  birth.  The  musk  ox  and  the  bison  of  North 
America,  and  the  Magellanic  ostrich  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, equal  in  size  the  corresponding  species  of  the  old 
world  ;  the  elk  or  stag  of  New  California  even  attains  a 
gigantic  magnitude  ;  hut  all  the  other  quadrupeds,  such  as 
the  lama,  the  guanaco,  the  jaguar,  and  the.  anti,  yield  in 
size  as  well  as  strength,  to  the  same  description  of  animals 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  This  fact,  however,  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  confined  to  the  New  Continent.  The  animals 
of  New  Holland  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  smaller 
than  those  of  America  ;  and  the  same  decrease  of  ani- 
mal life  might  no  doubt  be  remarked  between  New  Holland 
and  Madagascar  or  Borneo,  if  the  present  state  of  our  [ 
knowledge  enabled  us  to  draw  such  a  parallel. 

•  A.  dc  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  t.  I.  p.  23.    Trad,  de  M. 
Eyries. 
>  "  Glacial,"  ftfgid. 

c  Platanus  occidentalis,  button-wood. — I'. 
d  Opossum  tribe,  "  philandrcs.'1 
"  Moose-deer. 

'  The  musk  ox  is  found  only  in  the  arctic  regions  of  N.  America.  — P.  | 


Vegetable  life,  which  depends  on  moisture,  shows,  on 
the  contrary,  over  the  greater  part  of  America,  a  singular 
degree  of  vigour.  The  pines  that  shade  the  Colombia, 
whose  trunks  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  three  hun- 
dred feet,  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  giants  of  the 
vegetable  world.  Next  to  these  might  be  named  the  plane 
trees0  and  tulip  trees  of  the  Ohio,  having  a  circumference 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet.  The  low  parts  of  the  country, 
both  in  South  and  North  America,  are  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests  ;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  the  barrenness  of  a 
part  of  the  region  of  the  Missouri,  of  the  plateaus  of  New 
Mexico,  of  the  Llanos  of  Caraccas,  of  the  Campos  Parexis, 
and  of  the  Pampas  ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  fully  one  quar- 
ter of  this  continent,  ought  to  deter  us,  in  respect  to  its 
vegetation,  from  employing  all  those  exaggerated  expres- 
sions which  are  servilely  copied  from  one  description  to 
another. 

The  absolute  difference  that  exists  between  a  great 
number  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  of  America,  and 
those  of  the  old  world,  constitutes  a  fact  of  a  more  positive 
nature.  With  the  exception  of  the  bear,  the  fox,  and  the 
rein-deer,  which  endure  with  impunity  the  rigours  of  the 
frig-id  zone  ;  of  the  seal  and  the  whale  tribes,  inhabitants 
of  all  the  shores,  and  of  the  Didelphis,*  probably  introdu- 
ced into  Peru  by  a  colony  from  the  islands  of  the  Great 
Ocean — all  the  animals  of  both  Americas  appear  to  form 
particular  species,  or,  at  least,  distinct  races.  Even  the 
American  rein-deer,  or  the  caribou,  has  never  been  seen  in 
Siberia.  The  orignal0  is  a  variety  of  our  elk  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter never  passes  the  southern  latitudes  of  Siberia.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  great  wild  sheep,  said  to 
be  met  with  in  the  interior  of  California.  The  bison,  and 
the  musk  ox,f  which  pasture  from  the  lakes  of  Canada  to 
the  seas  of  California ;  the  couguar  and  jaguar,  whose 
roars  resound  in  distant  echoes,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  to  the  regions  south  of  the  Amazon  ;  the 
anti,  or  tapir,  conveying  a  faint  sketch  of  the  elephant  ;  the 
pecari,  and  the  patira,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  wild 
boar ;  the  cabiai,  agouti,  paca,  and  other  species  analogous 
to  the  rabbit ;  the  ant-eaters,  tamanduas,  tamanoirs,5  all 
devourers  of  insects  ;  the  indolent  and  feeble  sloth  ;h  the 
useful  lama,  with  the  vicunna  ;  the  nimble  sapajou  ;  the 
gaudy  parrot,  and  the  brilliant  humming  bird,  all  differ 
essentially  from  those  very  animals  of  the  old  continent  to 
which  they  make  the  closest  approach.  All  the  animals 
thus  peculiar  to  America,  form,  like  those  of  New  Holland, 
a  distinct  family,  and  are  evidently  aboriginal  in  the  coun- 
try which  they  inhabit.  "Would  any  one,  in  fact,  attempt 
to  affirm,  that  the  couguar  and  jaguar  have  swam  across 
thither  from  Africa?  or  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  tou- 
you,1  borne  on  its  feeble  wings,  could  have  traversed  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  1  Certainly  no  one  will  maintain  that  the 
animals  of  Peru  and  Mexico  could  have  passed  from  Asia 
into  America  ;  since  none  of  them  can  live  in  the  frigid 
zone,  which  they  must,  first  of  all,  have  necessarily  crossed. 
It  is  equally  impossible  to  suppose,  that  all  the  animals  ex- 
isting on  the  globe,  are  derived  from  America ;  and,  con- 
sequently, those  who  would  place  the  terrestrial  paradise 

s  Ant-cater  (fourmilicr)  is  the  common  name  of  the  <renus,  of  which 
the  tiunandiia  and  tamanoir  are  species.  There  are  three  species  ol 
ant-eaters,  (Ctn  ier) — four  species,  ( Ed.  Encyc.) — all  natives  of  S.  Ame- 
rica.—  P. 

k  "AS." 

1   Brazilian  ostrich. 
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on  the  banks  of  either  the  Amazon  or  La  Plata,  would 
make  just  as  little  progress  in  this  investigation  as  they  who 
assign  it  a  situation  on  the  Euphrates.  Nothing,  therefore, 
remains,  but  the  accommodating  resource  of  a  tremendous 
convulsion  of  nature,  with  a  vast  tract  of  country  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  waves,  which  formerly  united  America  with 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  old  world.  Such  conjectures 
as  these,  however,  being  devoid  of  all  historical  support, 
do  not  merit  a  moment's  consideration.  Consequently, 
Ave  cannot  refrainfrom  admitting,  that  the  animals  of  Ame- 
rica originated  on  the  very  soil,  which,  to  this  present  day, 
they  still  inhabit. a 

This  origin  once  admitted,  we  must  direct  our  attention 
to  a  circumstance  which  is  common  to  both  continents. 
Those  species  which,  in  America,  represent  the  lion  and 
tiger,  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  and  seem  to  derive  from  the 
heat  of  a  burning  climate  the  ferocity  with  which  they  are 
animated.  In  the  same  country,  the  form  of  the  anti  or 
tapir,  slightly  recalls  to  our  recollection  that  of  the  ele- 
phant ;  thus  the  prolongation  of  the  cartilages  appears  to 
belong  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  birds  with  imperfect  wings 
and  irregularb  plumage ;  the  ostrich  of  Africa,  and  the 
cassowary  of  New  Holland,  seem  to  claim  a  natural  kin- 
dred with  the  touyou  of  South  America.  The  large  in- 
jects, the  enormous  reptiles,  and  the  birds  with  splendid 
and  variously  coloured  feathers,  people  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  either  continent.  The  climate  of  their  temperate 
regions  seems  to  have  produced  the  same  effects  on  the 
animals  which  inhabit  them.  The  two  varieties  of  the  ox 
that  inhabit  the  plateaus  of  California  and  the  savannahs 
of  the  Missouri,  have  neither  the  habits  nor  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  ferocious  buffalo  of  Caffraria.  The 
wild  sheep,  and  the  lama — that  intermediate  animal  between 
the  sheep  and  the  camel — like  their  prototypes  on  the  old 
continent,  delight  in  the  pastures  of  the  desert.  In  the  two 
worlds,  there  is  a  resemblance  in  every  thing,  but  nothing 
is  identically  the  same. 

These  reflections  lead  us  to  a  very  difficult  question. 
The  races  of  animals  of  which  there  no  longer  exist  any 
individuals  in  the  present  day,  and  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted only  by  means  of  the  fossil  bones  that  are  disco- 
vered in  the  earth,  belong,  in  general,  to  an  order  of  things 
very  different  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe,  and 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  man.  May  there  not,  how- 
ever, be  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  fossil  elephant  of  the 
Ohio,0  and  of  the  megatherium  of  Paraguay  ]  Buried  in 
unconsolidated  and  superficial  strata,  the  remains  of  these 
animals  may  have  belonged  to  a  race  which  became  ex- 
tinct at  a  comparatively  modern  epoch. J  An  exact  de- 
scription of  the  situation  in  which  these  fossil  remains  have 
been  found  can  alone  decide  the  question. 

After  having  admitted  an  animal  creation  peculiar  to 
America  as  well  as  to  New  Holland,  ought  we  likewise  to 
conclude,  that  the  Americans  are  a  distinct  race  of  peo- 

a  Mylius,  cle  Origine  Animalium,  et  Migratione  Gentium,  p.  5G. 
Geneva,  1GG7.    Buffon,  &c.  &c. 

b  "  Eparpille,"  loose,  dishevelled.  The  webs  of  the  feathers  of  the 
ostrich,  and  its  conveners,  are  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  not 
locked  into  each  other  as  in  other  birds;  hence  their  wings  are  unfit 
for  flight*— P.  c  Mastodon  ? — P. 

d  This  remark  would  apply  with  more  force  to  the  fossil  elephant  of 
Siberia,  which  has  been  even  found  imbedded  in  the  ice  on  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  yet  is  considered  as  an  extinct  species.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  found  in  unconsolidated  and  superficial  strata 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  prove  their  recent  origin.  A  large  part  of  the 
tertiary  strata,  and  nearly  all  the  diluvial  strata,  are  in  that  state,  and 
yet  no  human  remains  have  been  found  in  them. — P. 


pie  T  W e  are  not,  it  is  true,  obliged  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  positive  history  ;  for 
no  history  ascends  to  so  remote  a  period.  We  ought,  ne- 
vertheless, to  admit,  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans, whatever  their  origin  may  be,  constitute,  in  the 
present  day,  by  their  physical  characters,  not  less  than  by 
their  peculiar  idioms,  a  race  essentially  different  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  long  series  of  physiological  observations. 
The  natives  of  this  part  of  the  world  are,  in  general,  of  a 
large  size/  of  a  robust  frame,  and  a  well  proportioned 
figure,  free  from  defects  of  organization.  Their  complexion 
is  of  a  bronze,  or  reddish  copper  hue — rusty-coloured  as  it 
were,  and  not  unlike  cinnamon  or  tannin.  Their  hair  is 
black,  long,  coarse,  and  shining,  but'  not  thickly  set  on 
the  head.  Their  beard  is  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  Their 
forehead  is  low,  and  their  eyes  are  lengthened  out,  with 
the  outer  angles  turned  up  towards  the  temples  ;  their  eye- 
brows high,  their  cheek-bones  prominent ;  their  nose  a 
little  flattened,  but  well  marked  ;  their  lips  extended,  and 
their  teeth  closely  set  and  pointed.  In  their  mouth,  there 
is  an  expression  of  sweetness  which  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy,  harsh,  and  even  stern  character  cf 
their  countenance.  Their  head  is  of  a  square  shape,  and 
their  face  is  broad,  without  being  flat,  and  tapers  towards 
the  chin.  Their  features,  viewed  in  profile,  are  prominent, 
and  deeply  sculptured.  They  have  a  high  chest,  massy 
thighs,  and  arched  legs,  their  foot  is  large,  and  their  whole 
body  squat  and  thick  set.s  Anatomy  likewise  enables  us 
to  ascertain  that  in  the  cranium,  the  superciliary  arches 
are  more  strongly  marked  ;  the  orbits  of  the  eye  deeper ; 
the  cheek-bones  more  rounded,  and  better  defined  ;  the 
temporal  bones  less  curved  ;  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw 
less  diverging  ;  the  occipital  bone  not  so  convex  ;  and  the 
facial  line  more  inclined  than  among  the  Mongol  race, 
with  which  it  has  been  sometimes  attempted  to  confound 
them.  The  shape  of  the  forehead  and  of  the  vortex  most 
frequently  depends  on  the  employment  of  artificial  means  ;h 
but,  independently  of  the  custom  of  disfiguring  the  heads 
of  infants,  there  is  no  other  people  in  the  world  in  whom 
the  frontal  bone  is  so  much  flattened  above.1  k  Generally 
speaking,  the  skull  is  light. 

Such  are  the  general  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  all  the  American  nations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  those  who  occupy  the  polar  regions  at  its  two  extremi- 
ties.1 The  Hyperborean  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  the  South- 
ern Puelches,  are  below  the  middle  stature,  and  in  their 
features  and  figure  present  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
the  Samoiedes.m  The  Abipones,  and  still  more  especially 
the  Patagonians,  attain  a  gigantic  height.  This  strong  and 
muscular  constitution  of  body,  together  with  a  tall  figure, 
is  in  a  certain  degree  met  with  among  the  natives  of  Chili, 
as  well  as  among  the  Caribs  who  inhabit  the  plains  of 
the  Delta  of  the  Oronoco,  as  far  the  sources  of  the  Rio- 

e  "  Distincte  d'origine,"  originally  distinct. 
f  Blumenbach,  de  Varietate,  p.  257. 

e  Blumenbach,  p.  146.  183.  194.  233.  Humboldt,  Essai  Pol.  sur  la 
Nouvelle  Espagne,  torn.  I.  p.  381  ;  cd.  in  8vo.  Felix  de  Beaujour  " 
Aperc;u  des  Etats-Unis,  p.  173. 

h  Blumenbach,  p.  218. 

'  "  Deprim6  en  arriere." 

k  A.  de  Humboldt,  torn.  I.  p.  397,  398. 

1  G.  Forster,  Voyage  aux  cotes  nord-ouest  de  l'Amerique,  III.  65 
Ulloa,  Notice  Hist,  et  Phys.  sur  l'Ainer.  Merid.  II.  Vater  on  the  Po- 
pulation of  America,  02  and  G3. 

ra  Hearnc,  Voyage  a  l'Ocean  du  Noid  157,    Charlevoix,  45. 
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Blanco, a  and  amongst  the  Arkansas,  who  arc  esteemed 
among  the  handsomest  savages  of  this  continent.* 

All  reasoning  upon  the  causes  of  the  variety  of  colours 
of  the  human  skin,  are  here  at  variance  with  observation  : 
because  the  same  copper  or  bronze  hue  is,  with  some 
slight  exceptions,  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of 
America,  without  the  climate,  the  situation,  or  the  mode 
of  living,  appearing  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence. 
Will  the  Zambos,  formerly  denominated  Carribbeans,  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  be  cited  in  opposition  to  this 
opinion  ]  They  exhaled,  in  fact,  that  strong  and  disagree- 
able odour  which  seems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the  negro.0 
Their  blackish  skin,  presented  that  silky  softness  to  the 
touch,  which  is  so  particularly  observed  among  the  Caf- 
1'res  ;  but  they  were  descended  from  a  mixture  of  the  na- 
tives with  the  African  race.d  The  true  Carribbeans  are  red. 

The  colour  of  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  of  California  is 
deep,6  although  the  latter  inhabit  the  temperate  zone,  and 
the  former  live  near  the  tropic.  The  natives  of  New  Spain, 
says  M.  de  Humboldt/  are  darker  coloured  than  the  Indi- 
ans of  Quito  and  of  New  Grenada,  who  inhabit  a  precisely 
analogous  climate.  We  even  find  that  the  tribes  dispersed 
to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila,  are  browner  than  those  that 
border  on  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala.  The  people  of  the 
Rio  Negro  are  darker  than  those  of  the  Lower  Oronoco, 
yet  the  banks  of  the  former  of  these  two  rivers  enjoy  a 
cooler  climate.  In  the  forests  of  Guiana,  especially  near 
the  sources  of  the  Oronoco,  there  exists  several  tribes  of  a 
whitish  complexion,  who  never  have  mingled  with  Euro- 
peans, and  are  surrounded  by  other  tribes  of  a  dark  brown. B 
The  Indians  who,  in  the  torrid  zone,  inhabit  the  most  ele- 
vated table-lands  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  :  those 
who  under  the  45°  of  south  latitude,  live  by  fishing  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chonos,  have  a  complexion  as 
much  copper-coloured  as  they  who  cultivate  under  a  burn- 
ing sun  the  banana  in  the  narrowest  and  deepest  valleys  of 
the  equinoctial  regions.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  the 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  mountains  are  clothed,  and  were  so 
long  before  the  conquest,  while  the  aborigines  that  wander 
on  the  plains  are  perfectly  naked,  and,  consequently,  are  al- 
ways exposed  to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun.  Every 
where,  in  short,  it  is  found  that  the  colour  of  the  American 
depends  very  little  on  the  local  situation  which  he  actual- 
ly occupies  ;h  and  never,  in  the  same  individual,  are  those 
parts  of  the  body  that  are  constantly  covered,  of  a  fairer 
colour  than  those  that  are  in  contact  with  a  hot  and  hu- 
mid air.  Their  infants  are  never  white  when  they  are 
born  ;  and  the  Indian  Caciques,  who  enjoy  a  considerable 
degree  of  luxury,  and  who  keep  themselves  constantly 
dressed  in  the  interior  of  their  habitations,  have  all  the 
parts  of  their  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of 
their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet,  of  the  same  brown- 
ish red,  or  copper  colour. 

This  deep  tint  continues  to  be  met  with  as  far  as  the  re- 
motest coast  that  borders  on  Asia,  It  is  only  under  54°  10' 
north  latitude,  at  Cloak  bay,  in  the  midst  of  Indians  with  a 
copper-coloured  skin,  and  with  small  and  very  long  eyes, 

»  A.  do  Humboldt,  1.  . 
•>  Charlevoix,  VI.  1C5. 

c  Tliibault  do  Chanvalon,  Voyage  a  la  Martinique,  p.  44.    Biot,  Voy- 
age do  la  France  equinoxiale,  352.    Blutnenbach,  p.  180  and  131, 
<•  Leblond,  Voyage  aux  Antilles,  torn.  I.  chap.  9. 
c  Blumcnbach,  147. 
f  L.  c.  II.  chap.  VI.  passim. 
g  Humboldt,  1.  c.  I.  p.  380. 
>>  Humboldt,  1.  c.  I.  p.  387. 


that  a  tribe  i.s  thought  to  have  been  distinguished,  who 
have  large  eyes,  European  features,  and  skin  of  a  lighter 
colour  than  that  of  even  our  own  peasants.  Michikinakou, 
the  chief  of  the  Miainis,  spoke  to  M.  Volney'  of  Indians  in 
Canada,  who  only  become  brown  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  by  rubbing  their  skin  with  fat  and  the  juices  of  herbs. 
According  to  Major  Pike,k  the  intrepid  Menominies  arc 
distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  features,  by  their 
large  and  expressive  eyes,  and  by  a  complexion  of  a  clear- 
er  tint  than  any  of  the  other  bands  of  the  Chippewa;.-. 
The  expression  of  their  countenance  at  once  breathes 
sweetness,  and  a  noble  independence.  They  are  all  of 
them  finely  formed,  and  are  of  a  middle  stature.  The  Li- 
Panis,1  who,  to  the  number  of  about  800  warriors,  wan- 
der from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Texas,  in  New  Mexico,  have  light  hair, 
and,  in  general,  are  fine  looking  men.  According  to 
Adolphus  Decker, ir  who,  in  1GG4,  accompanied  the  Dutch 
admiral  l'Ermite  round  Cape  Horn,  people  are  likewi  <■ 
met  with  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  who  are  born  white,  but 
who  paint  their  bodies  red  and  other  colours.  These  tri- 
fling anomalies,  however  well  authenticated,  would  only 
tend  still  more  strongly  to  prove,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  climate  and  elevation  inhabited  by  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  nature  never  deviates  from  the  laws  un- 
der which  she  has  acted  for  many  thousand  years." 

The  beard,  which  travellers  formerly  refused  to  the 
Americans,  is  at  last  restored  and  confirmed  to  them  in  the 
present  day.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone  of 
South  America,  have  generally  a  small  beard,  which  be- 
comes larger  by  shaving.  Still,  however,  there  are  many 
individuals  who  have  neither  beard  nor  hair  on  any  part  of 
their  person  except  their  head.  Galeno0  informs  us,  that 
among  the  Patagonians  there  are  many  old  men  who  have 
beards,  although  they  are  short  and  thin.  Almcst  ail  the 
Indians  in  the  environs  of  Mexico,  wear  small  mustachios, 
which  modern  travellers  have  likewise  discovered  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  When 
we  collect  together,  and  compare  all  these  different  facts, 
it  appears  a  conclusive  inference  that  the  Indians  have  a 
larger  quantity  of  beard,  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  equator.  Besides,  this  apparent  want  of  beard  is 
a  distinguishing  feature  which  does  not  exclusively  belong 
to  the  Americans.  Many  hordes  of  eastern  Asia,  the 
Aleutians,  and,  especially,  some  nations  of  African  negroes, 
have  so  very  little  beard,  that  one  might  almost  be  tempted 
to  deny  altogether  its  existence.  The  negroes  of  Congo 
and  the  Caribs,  two  remarkably  robust  races  of  men,  who 
are  often  of  a  colossal  size,  prove  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  physiological  dream  to  look  upon  a  beardless  chin 
as  a  certain  indication  of  degeneracy  and  physical  weak- 
ness in  the  human  species. 

These  physiological  characters  undoubtedly,  establish  a 
close  affinity  between  the  Americans  and  the  Mongol  race, 
that  inhabits  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  ;  as 
well  as  the  Malays,  or  the  fairest  of  the  natives  of  Poly- 
nesia, and  of  the  other  archipelagos  of  Oceanica.  This 

'   Tableau  des  Etals-Unis,  t.  II.  p.  435. 
k  Voyatre,  I.  151. 
i  Idem. 41.  145. 

In  Labnrde,  Hist,  des  Navig.  I.  214.  bis-. 

n  "  Du  type  auquel  elle  s'est  assujettie  dopuisdes  millicrs  d'anmrs," 
from  the  type  (or  particular  mode  of  conformation)  established  many 
thousand  years  since  ;  i.  e.  that  the  original  races  of  mankind  are  not. 
essentially  modified  by  the  influence  of  climate. —  P. 

0  Viaje  al  Estrccho  de  Magcllnnes.  p.  331. 
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resemblance,  however,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
mere  colour,  cannot  apply  to  the  more  essential  parts — 
the  cranium,  the  hair,  and  the  profile.  If,  in  the  system 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  the  Americans  be  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  tbe  Mongol  race,  it  must  be  suppos- 
ed that,  during  an  almost  countless  succession  of  ages,  it 
has  been  separated  from  its  parent  trunk,  and  subjected  to 
the  gradual  influence  of  a  peculiar  climate. 

Next  to  physiological  characters,  language  is  the  most 
indisputable  proof  of  the  common  origin  of  different  na- 
tions. It  is  from  the  languages  of  America  that  the  most 
positive  indications*  have  been  supposed  to  be  derived  of 
that  emigration  of  the  people  of  Asia,  to  which  the  popu- 
lation of  the  new  world  has  been  ascribed.  Mr.  Smith 
Barton  was  the  first  who  gave  any  thing  like  consistence 
to  this  hypothesis,  by  comparing  together  a  great  number 
of  different  American  and  Asiatic  idioms.b  These  analo- 
gies, as  well  as  those  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
Abbe  Hervas,0  and  M.  Vater,d  are,  no  doubt,  too  nume- 
rous to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mere  result  of  chance  ;  and 
yet,  after  all,  as  M.  Vater  remarks,  they  prove  nothing  be- 
yond single  communications,  and  partial  emigrations.  Of 
geographical  connexion,  they  are  almost  completely  des- 
titute ;  and,  without  this  concatenation,  how  is  it  possible 
to  deduce  from  them  any  rational  conclusion  1 

We  have  revised  the  researches  of  the  three  above 
named  learned  individuals,  and  although  we  have  not  any 
very  extensive  materials  at  our  disposal,  we  have  obtained 
results  which,  at  one  time,  led  us  to  believe,  that  we  were 
on  the  point  of  demonstrating,  as  an  historical  truth,  the 
entirely  Asiatic  origin  of  the  languages  of  America. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  discovered  the  undeniable 
geographical  connection  of  many  leading  words,  which 
have  been  propagated  from  Caucasus  and  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, to  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  these  are  mere  syllables,  which  we  force 
into  a  resemblance  by  dint  of  etymological  dexterity  ;  for, 
they  are  entire  words,  disfigured  only  by  terminations,  or 
inflexions  of  sound,  and  of  which  our  readers  might  almost 
trace  the  steps  of  emigration.  The  most  striking  objects 
in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth  ;  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  human  nature  ;  the  first  wants  of  life  ; — such  are 
the  links  by  which  many  of  the  languages  of  America 
are  connected  with  those  of  Asia.  Some  affinities  even, 
of  a  more  m.etaphysical  description,  are  observed  in  the 
pronouns  and  numerals.  Here,  however,  the  chain  is 
more  frequently  broken.  But,  this  is  not  all ;  during  our 
researches  this  geographical  concatenation  has  often  pre- 
sented itself  under  the  form  of  a  double  and  triple  line  of 
communication.  Sometimes  these  lines  are  confounded 
together  at  intermediate  points,  about  Behring's  Straits 
and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  ;  but  they  are  distinguished  by 
their  terminal  links.  The  number  of  established  analogies 
is  more  than  double  what  had  been  previously  observed. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  a  single  denomination  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  earth,  the  two  sexes,  or  the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
which  has  passed  from  one  continent  to  the  other  ;  there 
are  two,  three,  or  four  different  denominations,  derived 

-  "  The  only  positive  proofs." 

h  Smith  Barton,  New  Views,  &c. 

c  Hervas,  Dictionnaire  Polyglotte,  p.  33,  &c. 

d  Vater  on  the  Population  of  America,  p.  155. 

e  Consult  the  following  Table  of  the  Geographical  Connexion  of  the 
languages  of  America  and  Asia. 

1  See  the  numbers  and  the  pronouns  in  the  table. 
e  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  table. 


from  languages  of  Asia,  acknowledged  to  belong  to  differ- 
ent roots.6 

So  many  unlooked  for  affinities — and  such,  too,  as  had 
not  been  detected  by  our  predecessors,  might  almost  have 
induced  us  to  maintain,  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence, 
the  purely  Asiatic  origin  of  the  principal  languages  of 
America.  But,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  truth, 
we  will  not  attempt  to  erect  an  imposing  and  hazardous 
assertion  on  the  mere  basis  of  our  own  observations, — on 
the  contrary,  we  will  candidly  avow,  that  the  analogies  be- 
tween the  idioms  of  the  two  continents,  although  raised  by 
our  researches  to  a  new  degree  of  certainty  and  impor- 
tance, merely  authorize  us  to  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1st,  Asiatic  tribes  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with 
the  Finnish,  the  Ostiak,  the  Permian,  and  the  Caucasian 
nations,  have  emigrated  towards  America,  by  following 
the  coasts  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  and  by  crossing  Behring's 
Straits.    This  emigration  extended  to  Chili  and  Greenland. 

2d,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  by  idiom 
with  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  the  Ainos,  and  the  Kurili- 
ans,  have  passed  into  America,  by  proceeding  along  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Ocean.  This  emigration  extended  at 
least  as  far  as  Mexico. 

3d,  Asiatic  tribes,  connected  by  descent  and  idiom  with 
the  Tongusians,  the  Mantchoos,  the  Mongols,  and  the 
Tartars,  have  extended  themselves,  by  following  the  heights 
of  the  two  continents,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  Apalachian 
mountains. 

4th,  None  of  these  three  emigrations  have  been  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  efface  the  original  character  of  the  in- 
digenous nations  of  America.  The  languages  of  this  con- 
tinent have  received  their  development,  their  grammatical 
formation,  and  their  syntax,  independently  of  all  foreign 
influence. 

5th,  These  emigrations  have  taken  place  at  an  epoch  at 
which  the  Asiatic  nations  only  knew  how  to  count  as  far 
as  two,  or,  at  most,  three,  and  had  not  completely  formed 
the  pronouns  of  their  languages/  It  seems  probable  that 
the  emigrants  from  Asia  brought  with  them  merely  dogs, 
and,  perhaps,  hogs  ;  and  that  they  knew  how  to  construct 
canoes  and  huts ;  but  they  did  not  give  any  particular 
name  to  the  divinities  which  may  have  been  the  objects  of 
their  worship,  nor  to  the  constellations,  nor  the  months  of 
the  year. 

6th,  Some  Malay,  Javanese,  and  Polynesian  words  may 
have  been  conveyed  to  South  America  by  a  colony  from 
Madagascar,  with  greater  facility  than  by  the  Great  Ocean, 
where  the  winds  and  currents  do  not  favour  an  easterly 
navigation. 

7th,  A  certain  number  of  African  words  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  same  channel  as  the  Malay  and 
Polynesian  terms  ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  however, 
have  yet  been  detected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  hypothesis.8 

8th,  The  words  of  the  European  languages  which  seem 
to  have  passed  into  America,  are  derived  from  the  Finnish 
and  Lettish'1  languages  ;  and  are  connected  with  the  new 

h  A  dialect  of  Lithuania,  spoken  in  Riga,  Courland,  Jager,  and  Li- 
vonia. Zeitungs,  cap.  684.  [The  Lettish  or  Lettonian  languages  or 
dialects  form  a  peculiar  family,  considered  by  Adelung  as  intermediate 
between  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic,  formerly  spoken  along  the  south 
ern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Dwina,  now  confined 
to  Livonia  and  Courland,  and  a  few  districts  in  E.  Prussia  and  N.  Li 
thuania. — P.] 
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continent  by  the  Permian,  Ostialc,  and  Yukagir  languages. 
Nothing  in  the  Persian,  German,  or  Celtic  ;  nothing  in  the 
Shi'mitica  languages,  or  those  of  western  Asia  ;  nothing 
in  those  of  northern  Africa,  indicates  former  emigrations 
towards  America. 

This  is  the  result  of  our  researches  and  of  those  of  our 
predecessors.  Some  Asiatic  idioms  have  penetrated  into 
America  ;  but  the  general  aggregate  of  the  languages  of 
this  continent — like  the  race  of  people  by  which  they  are 
spoken — presents  a  distinct  and  original  character.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  consider  their  general  affinity. 

Am  ong  the  prodigious  number  of  very  different  idioms 
which  are  met  with  in  the  two  Americas,  some  of  them  ex- 
tend themselves  over  a  vast  expanse  of  country.  In  South 
America,  Patagonia  and  Chili  appear,  in  some  measure, 
to  possess  only  one  single  language.  Dialects  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Guaranis  are  diffused  from  Brazil  to  the  Rio 
Negro,  and  even,  by  means  of  the  Omagua  idiom,  as  far  as 
Quito  itself.  There  is  an  analogy  between  the  languages 
of  the  Lule  and  of  the  Vilela  ;  and  a  still  greater  between 
those  of  Jlymarah and  of  Sap'bocona,  which  decidedly  have 
almost  the  same  numeral  terms.  The  Quichua  language, 
the  principal  one  of  Peru,  partakes  equally  with  those  last 
menti  oned  in  many  numeral  terms,  exclusive  of  the  analogies 
which  it  offers  with  the  other  languages  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  The  idiom  of  Maypure  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  those  of  Guipunavi  and  Caveri.  It  has  likewise 
considerable  affinity  with  the  Jlvanais,  and  has  given  rise 
to  the  idioms  of  Meepure,  of  Parene,  of  Chirrupa,  and  of 
many  others  that  are  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro, the  higher  Oronoco,  and  the  Amazon."  The  Caribs, 
after  having  exterminated  the  Cabres,  extended  their  lan- 
guage with  their  empire,  from  the  equator  to  the  Virgin 
islands.  According  to  the  assertion  of  a  missionary,  the 
Galibi  language  enabled  him  to  communicate  with  all  the 
natives  of  this  coast,  the  Cumangoles  alone  excepted.*1  Gili 
considers  the  Caribbean  as  the  parent  language  of  twenty 
others,  and  particularly  of  that  of  Tamanaca,  by  which  he 
was  able  to  make  himself  understood  almost  every  where 
on  the  lower  Oronoco.6  The  Saliva  language  is  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Ature,  Piaroa,  and  Quaqua  idioms ;  and  the 
Taparita  comes  from  the  Otomaca. 

In  North  America^  the  language  of  the  Aztecs  extends 
from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  37th  degree,  along  an  extent 
of  four  hundred  leagues/  It  is  less  sonorous,  but  fully  as 
rich  as  that  of  the  Incas.  The  sound  tl,  which,  in  the 
Aztec,  is  only  added  to  nouns,  is  met  with  in  the  idiom  of 
Nootka  as  the  termination  of  verbs.  In  the  idiom  of  Cora, 
the  principal  forms  of  the  verb  are  similar  to  the  Aztec 
conjugations,  and  the  words  present  some  affinities.5  After 
the  Mexican,  or  Aztec  language,  that  of  the  Olomites  is  the 
one  that  is  most  generally  spoken  in  New  Spain.  But, 
besides  these  two  principal  languages,  there  are,  between 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  23d  degree  of  latitude,  a 
score  of  others,  to  fourteen  of  which  we  are  already  in 
possession  of  very  complete  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
The  greater  number  of  these  languages,  far  from  being 


•  See  vol.  I.  p.  201. 
b  Soe  p.  303. 
c  Vater,  p.  141. 

•i  Pelleprat,  in  the  Galibi  Dictionary,  pref.  p.  vii. 
«  Diet  Polyglotte  d'Hervas. 
1   Humboldt,  Essai  I'olit.  t  II.  p.  445. 
e  Hervas,  Saggio  Pratico  di  Lingue,  art.  IV.  p.  71. 
*"  "  Muhaws-,"  O'Mahas. 
VOL.  II.— NOS  73&74. 


mere  dialects  of  one  only,  are  at  least  as  different  from 
one  another  as  the  Greek  is  from  the  German,  or  the  French 
from  the  Polish.  It  is  only  between  the  Huastec  idiom  and 
that  of  Yucatan,  that  some  resemblance  is  discovered. 

New  Mexico,  California,  and  the  north-west  coast,  form 
a  region  which  is  still  but  little  known  ;  and  it  is  preci  <  ly 
from  these  that  Mexican  tradition  derives  the  origin  of  ma- 
ny nations.  The  languages  of  this  region  would  constitute 
a  very  interesting  subject  of  research  ;  yet  we  scarcely 
possess  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  them.  There  is  a  great 
conformity  of  language  between  the  Osages,  the  K(in<<'~, 
the  Olios,  the  ."Wssouris,  and  the  Jlf alias.  The  guttata] 
pronunciation  of  the  fierce  Sioux,  is  common  with  the  Pa- 
nts.1 The  language  of  the  Appachcs  and  the  Panis  ex- 
tends from  Louisiana  to  the  sea  of  California. k  The  Esltuss 
and  the  Runsclcn,  in  California,'  likewise  speak  a  widely 
extended  idiom. 

The  Tancards,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  are  re- 
markable for  a  peculiar  clucking  sound  ;  and  their  lan- 
guage is  so  poor  that  they  express  one  half  of  their  id 
by  signs.™ 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  the  United  States,  as  far 
as  the  Mississippi,  there  is  an  immediate  affinity  between 
the  idioms  of  the  Choctaws  and  of  the  Chkkasaws,  which 
have  likewise  some  appearance  of  being  connected  with 
that  of  the  Cherokees.  The  Creeks  or  Muskogee*.,  and 
the  Carawbas,  have  borrowed  words  from  them.  Farther 
to  the  north,  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations 
speaks  one  single  language,  which,  amongst  others,  forms 
the  dialects  of  the  Senecas,  JMohairks,  Onondagoes,  Cayu- 
gas,  Tuscaroras,  Cochneicagoes,  TVyandots,  and  Oni  'das. 
The  numerous  Nadowessians  have  a  separate  idiom.  The 
dialects  of  the  Chippaway  language  are  common  to  the 
Penobscols,  the  JYfahicannis,"  the  JYIinsis,0  the  JSTarragansel », 
Naticks,  Algonquins,  and  Knislenaux.  The  Miamis,  with 
whom  Charlevoixp  classes  the  Illinois,  also  borrow  from 
them  some  words  and  forms.  Lastly,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Knistenaux,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  north,  tie 
Esquimaux  are  met  with,  whose  idiom  extends  from  Green 
land  to  Oonalaschka.q  Even  the  language  of  the  Aleutian 
island's  appears  to  possess  an  intimate  resemblance  with  the 
dialects  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  like  manner  as  these  do  to 
the  Samoiede  and  Ostiak.  In  the  midst  of  this  belt  of  po. 
lar  nations — resembling  each  other  in  language  as  well  as 
in  complexion  and  form — we  find  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  America,  at  Behr'mg's  Straits,  constituting,  with 
the  Tchuktchis  in  Asia,  an  isolated  family,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  idiom,  and  a  more  imposing 
figure,  and,  in  all  probability,  originating  from  the  new  con- 
tinent. 

.  This  great  number  of  idioms  proves  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  American  tribes  have  long  existed  in  that 
savage  solitude  in  which  they  are  st;ll  plunged.  The  family, 
or  tribe,  thatwanders  in  the  forests,  engaged  in  the  chase,  and 
always  armed  against  other  families,  or  other  tribes,  whom 
they  are  afraid  of  encountering,  necessarily  invent  words 
of  command,  and  rallying  expressions,  in  fact,  cant  terms 


■  Pawnees. 

k  Pike's  Voyage,  Frencli  translation,  t.  II.  p.  05.  21S.  258,  &o 
1  See  page  265. 

Pike.  II  159. 
0  Moliegans. 

0  Munsees. 

P  History  of  his  Voyage,  VI.  278.  (Fr.) 
<]  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  IV. 
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of  war,  which  serve  alike  to  guard  them  from  sudden  sur- 
prise and  from  treachery.  Thus,  the  Menominies,  a  tribe 
of  upper  Louisiana,  speak  so  singular  a  language,  that  no 
white  has  ever  been  able  to  learn  it.  All  of  them,  however, 
understand  the  Algonquin,  and  make  use  of  it  in  their  ne- 
gociations.a 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  American  languages 
present  so  artificial  and  ingenious  a  composition,  that 
one  feels  irresistibly  disposed  to  ascribe  the  invention 
of  them  to  some  ancient  civilized  nation.  I  do  not  mean 
nations  civilized  to  the  modern  scale,  but  such  as  the  Greeks 
were  in  the  time  of  Homer ;  having  their  moral  ideas  de- 
veloped, their  sentiments  elevated,  and  their  imagination 
vivid  and  cultivated  ;  in  short,  who  had  sufficient  leisure 
to  yield  themselves  up  to  meditation,  and  to  form  abstract 
ideas. 

It  is  on  the  formation  of  the  verb,  that  the  inventors  of 
the  American  languages  have  principally  exercised  their 
genius.  In  almost  all  the  idioms,  the  conjugation  of  this 
part  of  speech  tends  to  mark,  by  particular  inflexions,  each 
articular  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  action,  or 
etvveen  the  subject  and  the  things  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed, or  more  generally  speaking,  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed.  It  is  thus  that  all  the  persons  of  the  verbs  are 
susceptible  of  assuming  particular  forms,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  the  pronominal  accusatives,  which  may  be 
attached  to  them  as  an  accessary  idea,  not  only  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Quichua  and  of  Chili,  which  differ  totally  from 
one  another,  but  also  in  the  Mexican,  the  Cora,  the  To- 
tonaca,  the  Natick,  the  Chippeway-Delaware,  and  the 
Greenlandish. 

This  astonishing  uniformity  in  so  singular  a  method  of 
forming  the  conjugations,  from  one  end  of  America  to  the 
other,  greatly  favours  the  supposition  of  a  primitive  people, 
the  common  parent  of  the  indigenous  American  nations. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  nearly  similar 
forms  exist  in  the  language  of  Congo,  and  in  the  Basque, b 
which,  in  other  respects,  have  no  affinity  whatever,  either 
with  one  another  or  with  the  American  idioms,  we  are 
compelled  to  look  for  the  origin  of  these  analogies  in  the 
general  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

Stil!  other  grammatical  refinements  complete  the  as- 
tonishment which  is  excited  by  the  languages  of  Ame- 
rica. 

Iu  the  different  forms  of  the  idioms  of  Greenland,  Bra- 
zil, and  the  Betoi,  the  conjugation  is  changed  when  they 
speak  negatively ;  the  sign  of  negation  is  interpolated  in 
the  Moscan  and  the  Aruwac,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Turkish 
language.  In  all  the  American  languages,  the  possessive 
pronouns  are  formed  of  sounds  annexed  to  the  substantives 
ei'herat  the  commencement  or  the  termination,  and  which 
differ  from  the  personal  pronouns.  The  Guarani,  Brazili- 
an, Chiquito,  Quichua,  Tagalian,  and  Mantchoo  languages, 
have  a  pronoun  plural  of  the  first  person,  we  excluding  the 
third  person  to  whom  the  conversation  is  directed,  and  an- 
other which  comprehends  this  third  person  in  the  discourse. 
The  Tamanac  idiom  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  same  language,  by  an  extraordinary  copi- 
ousness in  the  indicative  forms  of  the  tense.  In  the  same 
idiom,  and  in  those,  of  the  Guaicures,  and  of  the  Huastecs, 
as  well  as  in  the  Hungarian,  the  neuter  verbs  have  par- 

»  Tike,  Vol.  I.  p.  210. 
>>  Vater,  p.  210. 

c  A.  de  Humboldt,  Vues  et  Monumens  des  Cordilliares. 
4  A-  de  Humboldt,  Ansichten,  p.  79. 


ticular  inflexions.  In  the  Aruwac  and  Abipon  idioms,  as 
well  as  in  the  Basque  and  Phoenician  languages,  all  the 
persons  of  the  verb,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  are 
marked  by  pronominal  prefixes.  The  Betoi  idiom  is  dis- 
tinguished by  terminations  of  gender,  expressed  by  os, 
which  are  wanting  in  all  the  other  languages  of  America. 

If  the  history  of  American  languages  lead  us  only  to 
vague  conjecture,  will  the  traditions,  the  monuments,  the 
manners,  and  the  customs  of  thai  country,  furnish  us  with 
more  satisfactory  information  ! 

When  the  Europeans  made  the  conquest  of  the  New 
World,  its  civilization  was  concentrated  in  some  parts  of 
the  great  chain  of  plateaus  and  of  mountains.  Anahuac 
contained  the  despotic  state  of  Mexico  or  Tenochtitlan, 
with  its  temples  bathed  in  human  blood,  and  Tlasca'a  in- 
habited by  a  republican  people  not  less  superstitious.  The 
Zaques,  a  species  of  pontiff-kings,  governed  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  city  of  Condinamarca,  the  mountains  of  Ter- 
ra Firma,  while  the  children  of  the  Sun  reigned  over  the 
valleys  of  Quito  and  Cuzco.  Within  these  limits,  the  tra- 
veller still  meets  with  numerous  ruins  of  palaces  and  tem- 
ples, of  baths  and  houses  of  public  entertainment.0  Among 
these  monuments,  the  Teocalli  of  the  Mexicans,  alone  in- 
dicate an  Asiatic  origin,  They  consist  of  pyramids,  sur- 
rounded by  others  of  a  smaller  size,  called  Sho-JMadon 
and  Sho-Dagon,  in  the  Birman  Empire,  and  Pkah-Ton,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Siam. 

Other  monuments,  however,  speak  a  language  which, 
to  us,  is  altogether  unintelligible.  The  figures,  in  all  pro- 
bability hieroglyphical,  of  animals  and  instruments,  engraved 
on  rocks  of  sienite,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cassiquiari ;  the 
camps,  or  square  forts,  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  furnish  us  with  no  evidence  whatever.  The  learned 
of  Europe  have  never  heard  any  thing  more  respecting  the 
inscription  in  Tartar  characters,  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered in  Canada,  and  sent  to  the  Count  Maurepas. 

Other  monuments  of  a  very  doubtful  nature  are  men- 
tioned. The  paintings  of  the  Toltecs,  for  example,  the  an- 
cient conquerors  of  Mexico,  clearly  indicated,  say  they, 
the  passage  of  a  great  arm  of  the  sea, — an  assertion  which, 
now  that  the  documents  have  disappeared,  is  calculated  to 
inspire  us  with  very  little  confidence.6  As  to  the  Mexi- 
can paintings  that  are  still  met  with,  they  possess  so  vague 
and  uncertain  a  character,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  consi- 
der them  in  the  light  of  historical  monuments. 

Manners  and  customs  depend  too  intimately  on  the  ge- 
neral qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  on  circumstances 
that  are  alike  common  to  many  nations,  for  us  to  adopt 
them  as  the  basis  of  a  historical  hypothesis.  People  that 
subsist  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing,  must  necessarily  have 
the  same  manner  of  living.  Although  the  Tunguses  eat 
their  meat  raw,  and  merely  dried  in  the  smoke  ;  although 
they  take  a  pride  in  puncturing  the  cheeks  of  their  chil- 
dren with  lines  and  figures  of  a  blue  or  black  colour  ;  al- 
though they  can  detect  the  traces  of  their  game  on  the 
smallest  tuft  of  bent  grass  ; — these,  after  all,  are  merely 
the  characteristic  features  of  every  nation  that  is  born  and 
educated  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  is,  doubtless, 
a  little  more  remarkable,  that  the  Tungusian  and  American 
women,  should  equally  have  the  custom  of  laying  their  in- 
fants naked  in  a  heap  of  rotten  wood  reduced  to  powder/ 

e  Botturini,  Idea  d'una  Storia  di  Messico,  quoted  by  M.  Vater. 
'  Georgi,  Peuples  de  la  Russie,p.  324.    Long's  Travels  in  Canada, 
p.  54. 
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Tire  same  wants,  nevertheless,  and  the  same  local  circum- 
stances, will  explain  even  this  resemblance.  It  is  also  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that,  like  the  Americans,  the  ancient  Scy- 
thians were  in  the  habit  of  scalping  their  enemies  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  taking  away  the  skin  with  the  hair  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head  ;a  although,  no  doubt,  ferocity  of  dis- 
position may  have  every  where  excited  mankind  to  the 
same  excesses.  A  certain  number  of  more  important 
analogies  connects  the  religious  and  astronomical  system 
of  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  with,  those  of  Asia. 
In  the  calendar  of  the  Aztecs,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Kalmucs  and  Tartars,  the  months  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  animals.b  The  four  great  feasts  of  the  Peruvi- 
ans coincide  with  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  Incas,  like 
the  Emperors  of  China,  cultivated  a  certain  extent  of 
ground  with  their  own  hand.  The  hieroglyphics  and 
tittle  cords  in  use  amongst  the  ancient  Chinese,  recal  in  a 
striking  manner  the  figured  writing  of  the  Mexicans  and 
the  Quipos  of  Peru.  In  a  word,  the  whole  political  system 
of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  and  of  the  Zaques  of  Condinamar- 
ca,  was  founded  on  a  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  in  the  person  of  an  incarnate  Deity.0 

Without  attaching  to  these  analogies  any  decided  im- 
portance, we  may  remark,  notwithstanding,  that  America, 
by  its  customs,  not  less  than  its  languages,  manifestly 
proves  the  former  existence  of  communications  with  Asia. 
But  these  communications  must  have  been  anterior  to  the 
developement  of  the  creeds  and  mythologies  actually  pre- 
vailing amongst  the  Asiatic  nations  at  the  present  day. 
Were  this  not  the  case,  the  appellations  of  some  of  their 
divinities  would  necessarily  have  been  conveyed  from  one 
continent  to  the  other. 

No  American  tradition  whatever  ascends  to  the  incal- 
culably remote  period  of  these  communications.  The 
people  of  South  America  have  almost  no  historical  remem- 
brances. The  traditions  of  the  northern  nations  go  no 
farther  than  merely  assigning  that  region,,  in  which  the 
Missouri,  theColorado,  and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  take  their  rise, 
as  the  native  country  of  a  very  great  number  of  tribes. 

In  general,  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  population  appears  to  have  been  continually  flowing 
back  towards  the  south  and  east.  It  is  from  the  regions 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Gila,that  those  nations  of 
warriors  issued,  who,  one  after  the  other,  inundated  the 
country  of  Anahuac.  The  hieroglyphical  pictures  of  the 
Aztecs,  have  transmitted  to  us  the  remembrance  of  the 
principal  epochs  connected  with  the  migration  of  the  Ame- 
rican people.  This  migration  bears  some  analogy  with 
the  one  which,  in  the  fifth  century,  plunged  Europe  into  a 
state  of  barbarism,  of  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  we 
still  experience  the  fatal  consequences  in  many  of  our  so- 
cial institutions.  The  nations  that  traversed  Mexico,  left 
behind  them,  on  the  contrary,  evident  traces  of  culture 
and  civilization.  The  Toltecs  appeared  there,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  year  648  ;  the  Chichimecs,  in  1 170  ;  the 
Nahualtecs,  in  1173;  the  Acolhues  and  the  Aztecs,  in 
1 196.  The  Toltecs  introduced  the  cultivation  of  Indian 
corn  and  of  cotton.  They  constructed  towns  and  roads,  and, 

■  Herod,  t.  IV.  sect.  04. 

k  A.  do  Humboldt,  Vueset  Momimens. 

«=  Fischer,  Conjectures  on  the  origin  of  tho  Americans  ;  in  Pallas, 
Nouveaux  Mcmoires  sur  le  Nord,  t.  Ill  p.  2S!I— 322;  copied  into 
Sclierer.  Reeherches  Historiques  et  GAographiques  sur  le  Nouveau- 
Mondo,  Paris,  1777.  This  lotlff  known  work  has  been  literally  copied 
in  a  series,  of  articles  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  five  years  ago. 


above  all,  those  great  pyramids  that  still  remain  the  objfcte- 
of  our  admiration,  the  faces  of  which  are  very  accurately 
adjusted  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  They  irere 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  hieroglyphical  paintings  ;  lrm  w 
how  to  fuse  metals,  and  cut  the  hardest  stones;  and  l  ad 
a  more  perfect  solar  year  than  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans. The  efficiency  of  their  gov(  rnment  manifestly 
proved  that  they  were  descended  from  a  people  who  must 
themselves  have  previously  experienced  great  vicissitudes 
in  their  social  condition.11  Whence,  however,  was  this  civi- 
lization derived  ;  and  where  is  the  country  from  which  the 
Toltecs  and  the  Mexicans  issued  1 

Traditions  and  historical  hieroglyphics  bestow  the  names 
of  Huehuetlapallan,  Tollan,  and  Jlztlan,  upon  the  original 
abode  of  these  wandering  nations.  Nothing  now  indicates 
an  ancient  civilization  of  mankind  to  the  norih  of  the  Rio 
Gila,  or  in  the  northern  regions  explored  by  Hearne,  I'id- 
ler,  and  Mackenzie.  On  the  north-w(  st  coast,  however, 
between  Nootka  Sound  and  Cook's  River,  in  Norlolk 
Sound  and  Cox's  Inlet,  the  natives  shew  a  decided  last*  0  p 
hieroglyphical  paintings.6  When  we  advert  to  the  mo- 
numents which  an  unknown  people  has  left  in  southern 
Siberia  ;  and  compare  the  epoch  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Toltecs  with  that  of  the  great  revolutions  of  Ana,  du- 
ring the  earliest  movements  of  the  Hiongnoux/  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  must 
have  been  a  civilized  nation,  that  had  fled  from  the  banks 
of  the  Irtish,  or  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  to  escape  from  the 
yoke  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Asia,g 

The  great  displacement  of  the  northern  American  tribc3 
is  established  by  other  traditions.  All  the  indigenous  na- 
tives of  the  southern  United  States  pretend  to  have  arrived 
from  the  west,  after  crossing  the  Mississippi.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Musk  ogees,  the  great  people  from  \\\  m 
they  are  descended  still  inhabit  the  west.  Thtir  arrival; 
however,  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Senecaswere  formerly  their  neighbours.  The 
Delawares  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  a  people 
who  spoke  their  language.'1  According  to  Mr.  Adair,  the 
Choctaws  arrived  with  the  Chickasaws,  at  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Muskogees. 

The  Ghippewyans'  alone  have  any  tradition  that  seems 
to  indicate  their  emigration  from  Asia.  They  once  ( if, 
say  they,  in  a  country  situated  very  far  to  the  west,  from 
which  they  were  driven  by  a  wicked  nation.  They  ua- 
versed  a  long  lake  filled  with  islands  and  ice-bergs.  ¥1  in- 
ter reigned  on  every  side  during  their  passage.  Thev  dis- 
embarked near  the  Copper-Mine  River.  These  circum- 
stances cannot  possibly  be  applicable  to  any  thing  but  the 
emigration  of  a  people  of  Siberia,  who  must  have  crossed 
Behring's  Straits,  or  some  other  unknown  strait  still  more 
to  the  north.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  tradition,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chippewyans  is  not  of  a  more  Asiatic  cha- 
racter than  the  other  idioms  of  America.  Their  name  has 
no  more  a  place  in  the  immense  nomenclature  of  Asiatic 
tribes,  ancient  and  modern,  than  that  of  the  Murons,  which 
has  been  so  unhappily  compared  with  the  Unit  es  of  Marco 

J  Humboldt,  Essai  Polit.  t.  I.  p.  370  and  404. 

«  Marchand,  Voyage,  t.  1.  p.  25a  261.  375.    Dixon,  p.  332. 

f  Huns. 

fr  Compare  Humboldt,  Essai  Polit.  t.  I.  p.  373.  II.  502.  HI.  231. 

h  Smith  Barton,  p.  47. 

1  "  Chipiuuans  or  Chrpewaycns,"  CJiepcwyans. — Macktnzit, 
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Polo,  and  the  Huiur  of  Carpin,  who  are  merely  Oui- 
gours."  b 

In  the  last  place,  these  traditions,  monuments,  and  cus- 
toms, as  well  as  idioms,  render  it  extremely  probable  that 
there  must  once  have  been  invasions  of  the  new  continent 
by  Asiatic  nations  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  every  circum- 
stance concurs  to  throw  back  the  epoch  of  these  events  to 
the  darkness  of  ages  anterior  to  history.  The  arrival  of 
a  colony  of  Malays,  mixed  with  Madagascars0  and  Afri- 
cans, is  a  very  probable  event,  but  is  enveloped  in  still 
more  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  general  mass  of  the 
native  p  jpulation  of  America  is  indigenous. 

After  having  thus  detailed  the  whole  of  our  researches 
and  our  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Americans, 
it  would  be  a  source  of  useless  fatigue  to  our  readers,  were 
we  to  enter  into  a  long  analysis  of  all  the  opinions  that 
have,  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  It  suffices  to  know 
that  every  thing  has  been  imagined.  The  very  convenient 
resource  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  has  been  brought 
forward  by  a  great  number  of  writers,  amongst  whom  only 
one  deserves  notice,  the  Englishman,  Adair,  who,  with 
considerable  erudition,  has  shown  the  affinity  which  exists 
between  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  of  the 
people  of  Florida  and  the  Carolinas.d  These  affinities 
prove,  in  general,  merely  a  communication  with  Asia  ;  and 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  use  of  the  exclamation  Hallela 
yah,  appear  to  be  illusory.  The  Egyptians  have  been  as- 
signed as  the  ancestors  of  the  Mexicans,  by  the  learned 
Ifuel,"  by  Athanasius  Kircher,  and  by  an  American  of 
erudition,  whose,  vast  researches  have  not  been  given  to 
the  world/  The  astronomical  and  chronological  systems 
a:-e  totally  different.  The  styles  of  architecture  and  of 
sculpture  may  resemble  one  another  among  many  nations; 
and  the  pyramids  of  Anahuac  bear  a  closer  comparison 
with  tho  se  of  Lido-China  than  of  Egypt.  The  Canaanites 
have  been  put  in  requisition  by  Gomara,  in  consequence 
of  the  feeble  analogy  with  their  customs  that  has  been  ob- 
served in  Terra  Firma.s  Many  writers  have  maintained 
the  reality  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Carthaginians  into 
America ;  and  we  cannot  absolutely  deny  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event.1'  We  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  this  celebrated  pejple,  a  mixed  race  of  Asiatics 
and  Africans,  to  assume  the  privilege  of  deciding  that  no 
trace  of  an  invasion"  of  the  Carthaginians  really  does  exist. 
With  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  we  can  exclude  the 
Celts,  notwithstanding  the  etymological  dexterity  made  use 
of  to  discover  Celtic  roots  in  the  Algonquin.1  The  ancient 
Spaniards  have  also  very  feeble  claims ;  their  navigation 
was  exceedingly  limited.  The  Scandinavians  have  pre- 
served historical  documents,  which  establish  the  fact  of 
their  voyages  to  Greenland  ;k  but  they  do  not  go  farther 
back  than  the  tenth  century,  and  merely  prove  that  Ame- 
rica was  already  completely  peopled — a  very  powerful  ar- 


*  Igurs. 
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gument  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  American 
nations.  The  celebrated  Hugo  Grotius1  has  very  awk- 
wardly combined  this  historical  fact  with  some  conjectural 
etymologies,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the  population  of 
North  America  from  the  Norwegians,  who,  except  in  Ice- 
land and  Greenland,  have  left  only  faint  traces  behind 
them  in  the  west. 

The  purely  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Americans  has  met  with 
numerous  supporters.  Thelearned  philologist  Brerewood,m 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  by  whom  it  was  proposed.  By  the 
Spanish  historians  it  was  only  partially  admittf  d. 

De  Guignes,"  and  Sir  William  Jones,0  conduct  into  the 
New  World,  without  much  difficulty,,  the  one  his  Huns 
and  Thibetans,  the  other  his  Hindoos.  Fornicl,  whose 
work  we  have  not  been  able  to  consult,  was  the  first  to 
insist  on  the  Japanese  being  brought  forward,  who,  it  is 
true,  may  in  reality  lay  claim  to  a  great  number  of  Ameri- 
can words.  Forster  has  attached  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tance to  the  dispersion  of  a  Chinese  fleet,  an  event  of  too 
recent  a  date  to  have  produced  any  great  influence  upon 
the  population  of  America.p 

For  half  a  century,  the  passage  of  the  Asiatics  by  Bhe- 
ring's  Straits,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  historical 
probability  by  the  researches  of  Fisher,  Smith  Barton, 
Vater,  and  Alexander  Humboldt.  Yet  these  learned  men 
have  never  maintained  that  all  the  Americans  were  de- 
scendants of  Asiatic  colonies. 

An  intermediate  opinion,  which  unites  the  pretensions  of 
the  Europeans,  Asiatics,  Africans,  and  even  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  writers  of 
considerable  weight.  Acosfaq  and  Clavigeror  appear  as 
its  supporters.  The  latter  insists,  with  reason,  on  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  American  nations.  The  indefatigable 
philologist,  Hervas,8  also  admits  the  hypothesis  of  their 
mixed  origin.  It  has  been  learnedly  discussed  by  George 
Horn.1  This  ingenious  writer  excludes  from  the  popula- 
tion of  America  the  negroes,  of  whom  no  indigenous  tribe 
has  been  discovered  in  the  New  World  ;  the  Celts,  Ger- 
mans, and  Scandinavians,  because,  amongst  the  Ameri- 
cans, neither  light  hair  nor  blue  eyes  are  to  be  met  with  ; 
the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  their  subjects,  on  account 
of  their  timidity  as  navigators  ;  and  the  Hindoos,  because 
the  mythologies  of  the  Americans  contain  no  traces  of  the 
dogma  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  then  deduces 
the  primitive  origin  of  the  Americans  from  the  Huns,  and 
Cathayan  Tartars.  Their  migration  appears  to  him  to  be 
very  ancient.  Some  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  must 
have  been  thrown  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  new  continent. 
Still  later,  the  Chinese  conveyed  themselves  thither.  Fac- 
four,  king  of  southern  China,  he  contends,  fled  thither,  to 
escape  the  yoke  of  Kublai  Khan  ;  and  was  followed  by 
many  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects.  Manco-Capac 
was  also  a  Chinese  prince.    This  system — a  mere  tissue 


k  "  And  Newfoundland."    See  Hist.  Geog.  Book  XVII. 

1  Hugo  Grotius,  de  Orig.  Gent.  American.  De  Laet,  Notse  ad  dis- 
sert.   Hug.  Grot.  Amsterdam,  1643. 

m  Inquiry  touching  the  diversity  of  Languages  and  of  Religions, 
London,  1654. 

"  M6moires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  t.  XVIII.  p.  503. 

0  Asiatic  Researches,  t.  I.  p.  426.  * 

p  History  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  North. 

q  Acosta,  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  lndias,  1.  I.  c.  20. 

r  Clavigero,  Storia  di  Messico,  t.  IV.  dissert  1. 

■  Hervas,  Saggio  prxtico  delle  lingue,  p.  36.  Vccabulario  Poliglot- 
to,  p.  36. 

*  Georg.  Hornii,  De  Originibus  Americanis,  lib.  IV.  Hag.  Cora.  1599. 
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of  conjecture  when  it  first  appeared,  sufficiently  harmo- 
nises with  the  facts  that  have  been  subsequently  observed, 
and  which  we  have  above  collected  together.  Some 
bold  and  unhesitating  writer  has  only  to  seize  on  these 
facts,  combine  them  with  the  hypotheses  of  Horn,  and  thus 
favour  the  world  with  the  true  and  authentic  history  of  the 
Americans. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  future  day,  America, 
in  the  height  of  her  civilization,  may  in  her  turn  boast 
that  she  is  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Already,  two 
learned  individuals  of  the  United  States  have  maintained, 
that  the  tribes  of  the  north  of  Asia  may  just  as  readily  be 
descendants  of  the  Americans,  as  the  latter  of  them.a 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  wise  will 
stop  short  at  the  probabilities  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
without  vainly  endeavouring  to  combine  them  into  a  sys- 
tem. 


N.  B. — When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
in  1817,  we  were  still  unacquainted  with  that  volume  of  Mi- 
thridates,  (Berlin,  1812,  Part  III.  §  23.)  which  contains  the  ad- 
mirable discourse  of  M.  Vater  on  the  languages  of  America. 
The  interruption  of  our  communications  with  Germany,  pre- 
vented us  even  from  knowing  that  it  had  appeared.  The  results 
of  the  researches  of  M.  Vater,  agree  in  the  most  essential  points 
with  our  own  ;  only  he  has  attended  less  to  the  geographical 
connexions  upon  which  the  following  table  is  founded.  But 
his  labours  furnish  many  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  our 
conjectures,  though  we  cannot  properly  afford  them  a  place  in  a 
system  of  Universal  Geography.  Whoever  wishes  to  prosecute 
the  subject  farther,  will  find  ample  information  in  the  above  and 
the  succeeding  volume  (1817)  of  Mithridates.  M.  Vater  has 
carefully  collected  tables  of  analogous  words  in  the  languages 
of  the  old  and  new  world.  Between  the  American,  Coptic,  and 
Japanese  (8) ;  the  Malay  (11) ;  the  Sanscrit  (5) ;  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  (20) ;  the  Basque  (8);  the  Celtic  (19) ;  and  the  Cau- 
casian languages  (9),  he  points  out  many  similarities.  He  also 
demonstrates  by  a  table,  the  connexion  of  the  Greenlandish  and 
Tchuktehese  (26)  :  and  in  another,  the  connexion  of  the 
Northern  Asiatic  with  the  American  dialects  in  general. — The 
figures  in  brackets,  indicate  the  number  of  analogies  given  for 
each.  Upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  it  a  demonstrable  fact,  "  that 
in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  America,  in  Greenland,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador ;  as  also  to  the  west  of  it,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Asiatic  coast,  there  dwells  a  people  which  is  one  and  the 
same  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia, 
and  of  the  islands  lying  between  the  two  hemispheres." — Part 
III.  page  339. 


»  Bernard  Romans'  Natural  Histori*  of  Florida  ;  New-York,  1776. 
Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p  1G i. 

b  All  the  American  words  are  taken  from  the  works,  already  quoted, 
of  Messrs.  Smith  Barton,  and  Vater.  The  latter  has  taken  them  from 
a  great  number  of  printed  or  manuscript  dictionaries.  Some  had  been 
communicated  to  him  by  M.  A.  de  Humboldt. 

In  these  names  we  have  corrected  the  Spanish  and  English  ortho- 
graphy only  as  far  as  was  neeessary  to  render  the  analogy  evident. 
(The  French  orthography  of  the  author  is  retained  in  the  translation  ) 

The  connexions  that  were  commenced  by  Messrs.  S  Barton  and  Va- 
ter, and  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  complete,  we  have  marked 
with  the  initials  of  those  learned  gentlemen's  names.  Sometimes,  also, 
we  have  indicated  by  points  those  very  remarkable  gaps  in  the  connex- 
ion of  words,  whose  affinity,  however,  is  indisputable. 

The  words  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  of  tbe  island  of  Kadjak  (Ko- 
diak,)  are  taken  from  the  vocabularies  given  by  Sauer,  in  his  account 
of  Billings'  Voyage. 

The  kamtchadale,  Yukagir,  and  Yakut  words,  are  from  the  same 
source.  The  Tunguse,  from  Sauer,  Georgi,  &c.  The  Mantchoo 
words  were  communicated  to  us  by  M.  Julius  Von  Klaproth.  The  Jesso 
or  Aino  words  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  vocabulary  of  M.  Titsingh. 
The  Japanese  words  arc  also  from  a  vocabulary  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Batavia. 

The  Lieukicu  and  Birman  words  are  from  vocabularies  published  by 
M.  IvlaproUi,  in  his  Asiatic  Memoirs. 


TABLE 

Of  the  Geographical  connexion  of  the  American  and  Asiatic 
Languages.11 

The  sun,  in  New-England,  kone  ;  in  Yakut,  kouini  in  Oui- 
gour,  Icicn  ;  in  Tartar,  koun  ;  in  Awar,  or  Chunsag,  kko. 
Also,  in  Tartar,  kouyach ;  in  Kamtchadale,  kovz-atch  ;  in 
Maypure,  gouie.   In  Wogul,  konzai,  the  stars ;  in  Ostiak,  kos. 

2.  The  sun,  in  Chiquito,  souvus  ;  in  Mosca,  soua ;  in  Yakut, 
solous,  star  ;  in  Mantchoo,  choun,  sun  ;  in  Ostiak,  siouna  ; 
in  Tchuktchi,  sunn,  stars;  in  Audi,  souvou  ;  in  Wogul, 
sowa,  star. — In  Sanscrit,  sourya  ;  in  Zend,  shour.c 

3.  Idem,  in  Quichua,  inti  ;  in  Lulean,  inni  ;  in  Aleutian,  in 
kak,  (the  firmament;)  in  the  Tunguse  of  Okhotsk,  ining, 
(day.)  In  Low  Javanese,  ginni,  fire ;  in  Batta,  J  iiang, 
(God.) 

4.  idem,  in  Chippeway,  kesis  ;  in  Mahicanne,  keeschog  ;  in 
Tcheremisse,  ketsche  (S.  B.) 

5.  Idem,  Nii,  and  nee,  the  sun,  in  Kinai  (Russian  America,) 
connects  itself  with  ne,  day,  light,  in  Birman ;  nie,  eye,  in 
Lieukieu ;  ne,  eye,  in  Chilian ;  neoga,  eye,  or  eyes,  in 
Abipon. 

The  moon,  in  Aztec,  mextli  ;d  in  Afghan,  maischta;  in  Rus- 
sian, msia'itsch  ;  in  Awar,  moz  ;  in  Sanscrit,  mast. 

2.  Idem,  in  Chili,  couyen  ;  in  Mossa,  cohe  ;  in  Jesso,  or  Aino, 
kounetsou,  (with  the  article  affixed ;)  in  Yukagir,  konincha ; 
in  Esthonian,  kouli  ;  in  Finnisb,  koun. 

The  stars,  in  Huastec,  ot ;  in  Tartar,  oda,  (V.)e 

Idem,  in  Chickasaw,  phoutckik  ;  in  Japanese,  fovschi. 

Idem,  in  Algonquin  and  Chippeway,  alank ;  in  Kotowze,  ala- 
gan  ;  in  Assani,  alak,  (S.  B.) 

Heaven,  in  Huastec,  tiab  ;  in  Poconchi,  taxab  „  ;f  in 

Chinese,  tien ;  and,  in  the  dialect  of  Fo-kien,  tchio  „  ; 

in  Georgian,  tcha ;  in  Finnish,  taiwas ;  in  Esthonian,  tae- 
was ;  in  Courlandish  and  Pruczian,  debbes,  or  tebbes ;  in 
Lettish  and  Livonian,  debbesis. 

The  earth,  in  Chili,  toue  ;  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  tovgoutou  ; 
in  Tagalian,  touna ;  in  Aino,  toui ;  in  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese, tit;  in  Tchukasse,  tchi. 

Second  connexion  by  the  north  :  in  Tunguse,  tor ;  in  Kittawin, 
to  ;  in  Abasgian,  or  Awchase,^  tovla  ;  in  Altikesek,  tzoula 

2.  Idem,  in  Delaware,  hacki ;  in  Narraganset,  auke  ;  in  Per 
sian,  chaki  ;  in  Bucharian,  chak,  (S.  B.)  ;  in  Aleutian,  tche- 
kak ;  in  Kamatchinze,  Karagasse,  &c.  d.scha. 

3.  Idem,  in  Peruvian,  J  acta  ;  in  Yucatan,  loudun,  (S.B.  and  V.)  ; 
in  Yukagir,  lewie  and  life,  (in  the  ablative,  lewianff  ;)  in  the 
Finnish  of  Olonetz,  leiwou  ;  in  Inguschi  and  Tchetchenghi, 
laite ;  in  Birman,  lai,  country  {campagne ;)  in  Mexican, 
tlali  ;  in  Koliousche,  tlatka. 

4.  Idem,  in  Tamanac,  nono ;  in  Zamuca,  noumi;  in  Tchuk- 
tchi and  Greenlandish,  nounu,  nounit ;  in  Koriak,  nout&- 
lout. 


The  Sanscrit  and  Malay  words,  &c.  are  borrowed  from  the  Mithri- 
dates. The  high  and  low  Javanese,  frcm  the  Memoirs  of  Batavia. 
The  Polynesian,  from  Cook,  Entrecasteanz,  drc.  The  Ouigour  and 
Afghan  words,  and  those  of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  the  Andi,  Awar  or 
Chunsag,  Kabutsch,  Kasikumuk,  &c.  &c.  from  the  Memoirs  of  M. 
Klaproth. 

The  Wogul,  Ostiak,  Permian,  and  Finnish  words,  are  taken  from 
Vater,  Smith  Barton,  and  the  Mithridates.  The  Lithuanian.  Cour- 
landish, and  Pruczian,  (or  old  Prussian.)  from  a  manuscript  vocabulary. 

c  We  may  class  together  with  the  above  the  gov  mm  of  the  Coins 
and  Germans,*  the  sol  of  the  Latins  and  of  the  Manni.  or  Scandinavi 
ans,  anterior  to  the  Goths,  (vid.  Edda  Sreniundina,  Alvisnial,  Strophe 
Hi,)  and  the  saulous  of  the  Lithuanians. 

d   Tli  is  only  a  common  termination  in  Mexican,  or  Aztec. 

e  According  to  what  the  learned  M  Klaproth  has  informed  us, 
M.  Vater  ought  to  be  thus  corrected  :  in  Mongol,  otl-  n.  The  name  of 
fire,  ot,  in  Ouigonie  (Ouigour?)  oil,  in  Tartar,  may  be  also  connected 
with  the  preceding. 

1  This  immense  blank  has  offered  us  only  one  single  analogous  word, 
£(7j<j,  rain,  in  Yukagir.  Tho  resemblance  is  the  more  accurate,  as  teb- 
bes, and  debbes,  in  the  Lithuanian  languages,  menu  the  sky,  clouds. 

f  Abassiun  or  Abkhas,  a  language  spoken  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Caucasus. — P. 

*  Germ,  sonne,  Belg.  son,  Eng.  sun,  Dan.  sotl. — P. 
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Fire,  in  Brazilian,  tata ;  in  Muscogulge,  toutkah ;  in  Ostiak, 
tout;  in  Wogul,  toi,  (S.  B.) ;  in  some  Caucasian  dialects, 
tzah  ;  in  Mantchoo,  toua  ;  in  Finnish,  touli. 

Water,  in  Delaware,  mbi  and  beh ;  in  Samoiede,  bi  and  be  ;  in 
Kurilian,  pi,  (S. B.) ;  in  Tunguse,  bi-alga,  the  waves;  in 
Mantchoo,  bira,  river ;  in  Albanian  and  Epirotic,  oui  and  vie. 

2.  Idem,  in  Mexican,  ael ;  in  Wogul,  agel,  (S.  B.)a 

3.  Idem,  in  Vilela,  raa;  at  Norton-Sound,  mooe  ;  in  Tchuk- 
tchi,  mok  ;  in  Tunguse,  mou  ;  in  Mantchoo,  mouke  ;  in  Ja- 
panese, mys  ;  in  Lieukieu,  m.inzou.h 

4.  Idem,  in  Tamanae,  nono  ;  in  Zamuca,  noumi ;  in  Tchuk- 
tchi  and  Greenlandish,  nouna,  nounit ;  in  Koriak,  noutalout. 

.Rain,  in  Brazilian,  ameu  ;  in  Japanese,  awe,  (S.  B.) 
Idem,  in  Algonquin,  kemcvan  ;  in  Lesgliian,  kema,  (Id.) 
Wind,  in  Vilela,  mo  ;  in  Omagua,  ehuetu  ;  in  Ostiak,  »o£  and 
wa?,  (V.) 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  approaching  wad,  wind,  in  Pehlvi ; 
waihou,  Sanscrit;  wiatr,  Sclavonic  ;  vetr,  Icelandic  ;  vavothr 
and  hvithuth,  in  two  dialects  of  Scandinavia,  now  lost.0  d 

Air,  in  Delaware,  awonou  ;  in  Miami,  awaunweeh  ;  in  Kirghis 
and  Arabic,  awa,  (S.  B.) ;  in  Sanscrit,  avi. — In  Iotic,  a  dia- 
lect of  Scandinavia,  apif 

Year,  in  Peruvian,  huata  ;  in  a  Tchuktchi  dialect,  hiout ;  in 
Ostiak,  hoet  (S.  B.) ;  in  Albanian,  viet ;  in  Lieukieu,  wadii, 
month. — In  Hmdostanee,  wakht,  time/ 

Mountain,  in  Araucanian,  pire,  (a  particular  name  of  the  An- 
des) In  Yukagir,  pea ;  in  Ostiak,  pelle ;  in  Andi,  a 

Caucasian  dialect,  pil. — In  Sanscrit,  para.    The  Pyrenees. 

Field,  in  Haytian,  conouco  ;  in  Yakut,  chonou  (V.) ;  in  Japa- 
nese, kouni,  a  district.— In  Chinese,  koue,  kingdom,  region. 

Height,  in  Acadian,  pamdernou  ;  in  Mordwin,  pan  do  ;  inMok- 
schan,  panda  (S.  B.) ;  in  Yukagir,  podannie,  high,  elevated. 

Bank,  in  Ottomac,  cahti ;  in  Yakut,  kitto ;  in  Laplandish, 
kadde  ;  in  A'ino,  kada-schma-kodan,  an  inclined  bank. 

Sea,  in  Araucanian,  languen  ;  in  Tunguse,  lam ;  in  Malay, 
laout  In  the  Edda-Saemundina,  la  and  l&gifi 

Lai  e,  in  Hungarian,  to,  and  ferto  ;  in  A'ino,  to,  a  great  lake  ; 
in  Tchuktchi,  touot-touga,  a  gulf  of  the  sea;  in  Mexican, 
atoyatl,  lake ;  in  Lule,  tooson. 

River,  in  Greenlandish,  kook  ;  in  Tchuktchi,  kiouk  ;  in  Kam- 
tchadale,  kiigh  ;  in  Samoiede,  kyghe  (V.)  ;  in  Southern  Chi- 
nese, kiang  ;  in  Kinaitzi,  kytnu. 

2.  Idem,  in  Natchez  and  Algonquin,  missi,  or  messe,  (Missi- 
Sipi,  Miss-Ouri,  Missi-Nipi,  &c.  &c.)  in  Japanese,  mys,  water ; 
in  Lieukieu,  minzou. 

Tree,  in  Mossa,  ioukhoukhi  ;  in  Ostiak,  ioukh  (V.) ;  in  Yuka- 
gir, kiokh,  plant. 

Wood,  in  Chippeway,  mittic ;  in  Samoiede,  mide  (S.  B.) 

Forest,  in  Nadowessi,  ochaw ;  in  Zamuca,  ogat ;  in  Tartar, 
agaz  (V.) ;  in  Kadjak,  kobogak,  a  tree;  in  Afghan,  oA#,h 
(see  grass.) 

2.  Idem,  in  Ottomac,  teAe  ;  in  Delaware,  tachan,  or  tauhon 
(V. );  in  Yakut,  £ya;  in  Japanese,  tiitini,  wood. — In  Mongol, 
taeri,  pine. — In  the  Friendly  Islands,  tohou,  a  species  of  tree. 

3.  Idem.,  in  Guarani,  caa  ;  in  Tup;,  cagua  ;  in  Omagua,  cava  ; 
in  Vilela,  cohuit ;  in  Maya,  k'aas  ;  in  Malabar,  kadd.  All 
these  words  are  related  to  the  word  for  grass,  second  series. 

Bark,  in  Quichua,  car  a;  in  Ostiak,  kar  ;  in  Tartar,  kaeri  ;  in 
Penman  and  Sclavonic,  kora ;  in  the  Finnish  of  Olonetz, 
kor  (V.) 

Stone,  rock,  in  Carib,  tebou  ;  in  Tamacan,  tepon  ;  in  Galibi, 
fooow  ;  in  Koliousche,  te,  or  tete  ;  in  Yaoi,  tabou  ;  in  Les- 


"  These  words  appear  inaccurate.  They  ought  to  be,  in  Mexican, 
atl ;  in  Wognl,  atil  ;  the  srreat  river,  aqua,  aa,  ark,  &c.  &c. 

b  M  Vater  discovers  tliese  American  words  in  the  moid  of  the  Copts, 
and  in  the  Mauritanian  ma.  The  resemblance  is  perfect;  but,  we 
ought  to  be  told  what  M.  Vater  understands  by  Mauritania!).  As  to 
the  Copt,  it  lias  received  many  words  from  the  Asiatic  languages. 

c  Dan  reir,  Germ,  wetter,  Belg.  wetter,  Eng.  weather. — P. 

J  Edda  Ssernundina,  t  I.  p.  264..    Alvismal,  Strophe  20. 

e  Ibid,  p.  265.  The  lotes  were  anterior  to  the  Goths.  They  were 
giants, — the  Anakim,  the  Patagonians  of  the  north. 

f  The  root  of  all  these  words  appears  to  be  Arabic. 

e  See  the  register  of  words  in  the  Edda  Ssemundina.  The  word  also 
signifies  all  fluids  in  general.    Liquor,  liquidus. 

h  Many  of  these  words  approach  to  the  eiche  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  oak  of  the  English. 


ghian,  teb. — In  Aztec,  tepetl,  mountain,  rock ;  in  Turkish, 
tepe  ;  in  Mongol,  tabakhan,  point  of  a  rock. 
Grass,  in  Chiquito,  boos;  in  Mongol,  ovbovsu;  in  Kalmuk, 
abcesyn  (V.) — In  Yakut,  bosok,  a  branch. — In  Kadjak,  obovit, 
plants.— In  the  Friendly  Islands,  bougo,  tree,  (see  forest,  first 
series.) 

Idem,  in  Omagua,  ca  ;  in  Guaicure,  caa;  in  Hindostanee,  gas; 
in  Kamtchadale,  kaka'in,  the  juniper  bush. — In  Birman, 
d-kha,  a  branch  of  a  tree. 

Fish,  in  Quichua  and  Chili,  khallova ;  in  Cochimi,  cahal ;  in 
Maya,  caih ;  in  Poconchi,  car;  in  Kadjak,  kakhlicuit ;  in 
Koliousche,  chaat ;  in  a  Tchuktchi  dialect,  ikahlik  ;  in  Jesso, 
kara-sacki,  (salmon) ;  in  Samoiede,  koual,  and  karre  ;  in 
Wogul  and  Ostiak,  khoul ;  in  Koibale,  kholla  ;  in  the  Finnish 
of  Carelia,  kala  ;  in  Tonquinese,  ca. 

Idem,  in  Mobima,  bilau  ;  in  Yakut,  balyk ;  in  Tartar,  baluk ; 
in  Russian,  belouga. 

Bird,  in  Tamacan,  toreno  ;  in  Japanese,  tori  ( V.) — In  Hindos- 
tanee, tchouri. 

Goose,  in  Chippeway,  gah  ;  in  Chinese,  gouhs  (V.) — In  Japa- 
nese, gang}1 — In  Mantchoo,  gaskhan,  hird. 

Bread,  in  Chickasaw,  kawtoo ;  in  Wokkonsi,  ikketau  ;  in  the 
Ostiak  of  Pumpokol,  koita  ;  in  Akuscha  and  Kubescha,  katz  ; 
in  Pruczian,  ghicytie. 

Nourishment,  in  Quichua,  micunnan  ;  in  Otaheitan,  and  in 
the  Friendly  Islands,  maa  ;  in  Asiatic  Malay,  macannan  ;  in 

Japanese,  mokhi  ;'    in  Ingtischi,  in  Tuscheti,  male, 

bread,  or  cake  ;  in  Altikesek,  mikel. 

Meat,  in  Mexican,  nacatl ;  in  Greenlandish,  nekke  ;  in  Tchuk- 
tchi, nakka  ;  in  Japanese,  niekf.  m 

Bone,  in  Tuscarora,  ohskhtreh ;  in  Armenian,  oskor." — Idem, 
in  Creek,  ifovi ;  in  Japanese,  fonc  (S.  B.) 

Blood,  in  Totonac  lacahni ;  in  Tarahuniar,  laca  ;  in  Yukagir. 
liopkol ;  in  Hindostanee,  lohou. 

Pig,  in  Tarahumar,  cotschi ;"  in  Chippeway,  coocootsche  ;  in 
Mongol,  khokhai  ;  in  Cathayan,  khai.v 

Dog,  in  Carib,  ca'icoutchi ;  in  Tarahumar,  cocotschi ;  in  Kamt- 
chadale, kossa ;  in  Kasikumuk,  ketsehi. — Idem,  in  Chero- 
kee, keira ;  in  Ostiak,  koira. — Idem,,  in  Andi,  Awar,  and 
other  Caucasian  idioms,  khoi  ;  in  Birman,  khou'i  ;  in  Aleu- 
tian, ouikouk. 

Boat,  in  Galibi,  canoua ;  in  Haytian,  canoa  ;  in  Aino,  accord- 
ing to  La  Peyrouse,  k  >hani;  in  Greenlandish,  cayac ;  in 
Russian  America,  the  same  ;  in  Samoiede,  cayouc ;  (kahn, 
in  German,  canoe,  Eng.  canot,  Fr.) 

House,  in  Mexican,  calli  ;  in  Wogul,  kol  and  kolla  ;  in 

the  German  and  Scandinavian  languages,  hall. 

Idem,  in  Lulean,  ouya ;  in  Aleutian,  ouladok ;  in  Ouigour, 
ouyon  ;  in  Tartar,  oui. — Idem,  in  Chickasaw,  chookka  ;  in 
Kadjak,  cheklicuit ;  in  Japanese,  choukoutche. 

Alan,  in  Araucanian,  auca  ;  in  Saliva,  cocco  ;  in  Koliousche, 

ka  and  akkoch  ;  in  Jesso,  okkai  ;  in  Yakut,  o'go  (boy)  

in  Guarani,  aca,  head. 

Idem,  in  Acadian,  kessona ;  in  Ostiak,  kassek ;  in  Kirghis, 
kese ;  in  Yakut,  kisi  ;  (S.  B.) — In  Yakut,  kissa,  man  ;  kisa, 
virgin,  &c. ;  in  Ouigour,  kiischou. 

Woman,  in  Saliva,  nacou  ;  in  Penobscot,  nceseeweok  ;  in  Pot- 
tawattami,  neowah ;  in  Tchuktchi,  newem,  woman  in  ge- 
neral, newaitchit,  young  woman,  girl;  in  Samoiede,  neu ; 
in  Ostiak  and  W()gu',  ne  ;  in  Mordwin,  netscha ;  in  Aku- 
scha, netsch  ;  in  Kubascha,  nem  ;  in  Polonese,  niewiasta. — 
In  Zend,  naere  ;  in  Pehlvi,  nacrik. — In  Hebrew,  nekebah. 


'  Russ.  gous,  Dan.  gaas.  Eng.  goose. — P. 

k  Germ,  gaits,  Eng.  gander,  I,,  anse.r.  The  resemblance  in  this 
and  the  preceding  note  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  even  in  the  last  ex- 
ample, which  dinars  only  in  wanting  the  initial  guttural. — P. 

1  This  gap  in  the  chain,  on  the  northern  side,  naturally  arises  from 
the  northern  hordes  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  bread,  and  of  aliments 
prepared  by  art. 

The  corresponding  words,  in  all  the  intermediate  languages,  difl'er 
altogether  from  these.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  next 
word. 

n  L.  os. 

°  Fr.  r.ochon. 

f  Ulagh-Bei,  Epocha;  Cathaiorum,  ed.  grav.  p.  6.  Klapioth,  Min,ea^ 
d'Orient. . 
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2.  In  Mahacanni,  weewon ;  in  the  Caroline  and  Friendly 
Islands,  wcfaine ;  in  Low  Javanese,  awccwe.* 

Father,  in  Mexican,  tatli ;  in  Moxa,  tata ;  in  Otomite,  tah ;  in 
Poconcbi,  ta  t ;  in  Tuscarora,  a£a;  in  Greenlandish^  aiat  >•  in 
Kadjak,  attaga  ;  in  Aleutian,  athan  ;  in  Tchuktchi,  attoand 
attaka  ;  in  Kinai,  tadak ;  in  Turkish  and  Tartar,  a^a;  in 
Japanese,  fete  ;  in  Sanscrit,  tada, ;  in  the  Finnish  of  Carelia, 
iato  ;  in  Wallachian,  taLb 

2.  Idem,  in  Lulean,  pey  in  Koriak,  pepe  (V.) — In  Jesso, /a?i- 
pe  ;  in  Birman,  pha  ;  in  Siamese,  po  ;  in  Sanscrit,  pida." 

3.  Idem,  in  Vilela,  op  ;  in  Kotowzi  and  Assanian,  op  (V.)d 

4.  Idem,  in  Quichua,  yaya  ;  in  Yakut,  ays  ;  in  Chiquito,  rycu  ; 
in  Shebay,  haia ;  in  Eslene  (Escelen,)  ahai  (Y) — In  Aleu- 
tian, athau  ;  in  Yakut,  agam,  or  ayara  ;  in  Votiak,  ai  ;  in 
Permian  and  Sirjanian,  aie. 

Mother,  in  Vilela,  rm/te  ;  in  Maypure,  ina  ;  in  Coehimi,  flacZa  ; 

in  Mexican,  nantli ;  in  Pottawattami,  nana  ;  in  Tuscarora, 

anah  ;  in  Pennsylvanian,  anna  ;  in  Greenlandish,  ananak  ; 

in  Kadjak,  anagah  ;  in  Kinai,  anna  ;  in  Aleutian,  anaan  ; 

in  Kamtchadale,  naskh ;  in  Tunguse,  anee ;  in  Yukagir, 

am'a ;  in  Tartar,  anakai  and  ana ;  in  Inguschi,  nana. 
Son,  in  Vilela,  inake,  (son  and  daughter) ;  in  two  Tchuktchi 

dialects,  iegnika  and  rinaka  ;  in  Tagalian  and  Malay,  anafc. 

The  other  intermediate  links  are  wanting. 

2.  In  Carib,  kachi ;  in  Tcheremisse,  keschi  (S.  B.) — In  Yakut, 
kisim,  daughter  ;  in  Kinai,  klsna,  kissun,  daughter  ;  kissi- 
koia,  little  girl.  These  words  are  connected  with  those  for 
man,  second  series. 

3.  Idem,,  in  Penobscot,  namon  ;  in  Sarnoiede,  mama  (S.  B.)e 

4.  Idem,  in  Maypure,  anis ;  in  Algonquin  and  Chippeway, 
ianis  (V.)  in  Yukagir,  antou. 

Brother,  in  Araucanian,  penni  ;  in  Quichua,  pana ;  (in  Kad- 
jak, pani-goga,  daughter :  in  Tchuktchi.  panika,  daugh- 
ter; in  Yukagir,  pa-outch,  sister;)  in  Lieukieu,  sien-pin. 
eldest  brother ;  in  Hindostanee.  bein.  sister  ;.  in  Zingari.  pan. 
idem/ 

2.  Idem,  in  Chippeway,  onnis  ;  in  Algonquin,  anich  ;  in  Ja- 
panese, ant.  eldest  brother  ;  ane,  eldest  sister. 

■3.  Idem,  in  Quichua,  huaquey ;  in  Tunguse,  aki  (V.) — In 
Mantchoo,  ago;  in  Tartar,  agha ;  in  Ouigour,  aka ;  in 
Tchuktchi,  aki,  younger  brother  ;  in  Koliousche,  achaik  and 
achaica,  brother,  (achkik,  sister ;)  in  Kinai,  agala,  elder  bro- 
ther. 

Sister,  in  Onondaga,  akzia  ;  in  Jesso,  zia,  elder  sister  ;  in  Ya- 
kut, agassim  ;  in  Lesghian,  akiessio. 

Child,  in  Quichua,  huahua  j  in  Omagua,  idem  ;£  in  Yukagir, 
oua ;  in  A  war,  uassa,  and  uas ;  in  Wogul,  uassum. 

Head,  in  Guarani,  aca  ;  in  Omagua,  iaca  ;  in  Yukagir,  yok. 

Eye,  in  Abipon,  neoga  ;  in  Mocohi,  nicota  ;  in  Cubaya,  ni- 
gue  ;  in  Peruvian,  nahui  ;  in  Kinaitzi,  nagak  ;  in  Chili, 
ne ;  in  Catawba,  neetouth ;  in  Kamtchadale,  nanit ;  in 
Lieukieu,  nie ;  (in  Boman  or  Birman,  ne,  day,  light;)  in 
Tcheckasse,  ne  ;  in  Mongol,  nitoun  ;  in  Kalmuck,  nidoun  ; 
— In  High  Javanese,  netra. 

Idem,  in  Mahicanni,  keesq ;  in  Seneca,  kakaa ;  in  Russian 
America,  kawak  ;  iri  Yakut,  kasak  ;  in  Tartar,  kys  ;  in  Oui- 
gour, kus. 

The  throat,  in  Yukatan,  cal ;  in  Kalmuck,  chol ;  in  Fsthonian, 
kaal,  (throat  and  neck,)  (V.) — In  Yakut,  kelga. — In  Awar, 
kal,  mouth  ;  in  Afghan,  chule* 

Tongue,  in  Quichua,  kalli  ;  in  Mongol  and  Kalmuck,  kelen 
and  kyle  ;  in  Permian  kit;  in  Esthonian,  keli ;  in  the  Fin- 
nish of  Carelia,  kelli  (V.) 

Tooth,  in  Chippeway,  tibbit ;  in  Ostiak,  tibu  and  tewa;  in  Sa- 
rnoiede, tibbe  ;  in  Awar,  ziw,  zib,  zabi  ;  in  Birman,  tabu. 


*  This  word  corresponds  rather  with  the  Madagascar  iraiawi.  The 
Malays  have  come  from  Madagascar  to  America,  by  following  the  di- 
rection of  the  winds  and  currents. 

b  Basque,  aita ;  Irish,  at  hair ;  Gothic,  atta  ;  Frisic,  haita  ;  Hunga- 
rian, titija ;  Albanian,  atta,  tata.;  Welsh,  tad;  Kisti  (Caucasian)  dada  ; 
Akuscha  (Caucasian)  dudesch. — P. 

c  h.  papa  ;  Grison,  hub;  Tartar,  halm;  Curdish,  baber ;  Zend,pele; 
Persian,  peder  ;  Gr..  Lat.  pater  ;  G.  vater  ;  Saxon,  fader. —  P. 

d  Shemitic,  ah  ;  Birman,  apa,  ;  Koriak,  appa  ;  Ostiak,  oho. — P. 

•  We  may  approximate  to  this  nialma,  man,  male,  in  Mantchoo. 

f  This  connexion  will  not  appear  forced  to  those  who  are  aware  how 
much  names,  that  express  family  connexions,  are  confounded  together. 


Hand,  in  Chili,  kou  ;  at  Nootka-Sound,  coucou  ;  « 

in  Ouigour,  kol ;  in  Kasikumuk,  kua ;  in  Awar,  kuer ;  in 

Kabutsch,  koda. 
Idem,  in  Delaware,  naschk ;  in  Akuscha,  nak. — (S.  B.) — In  Ya- 

kagir,  nogan. 

Ear,  in  Chili,  pilun  ;  in  Ostiak  and  Sarnoiede,  pil ;  (S.  B.  anf' 

V.)    The  intermediate  words  are  unknown. 
Belly,  in  Chili,  pve  ;  in  Votiak,  put  (S.  B.)  The  known  inter 

mediate  terms  differ.    Among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  we  find 

boutoua ;  idem,  in  Andi,  habit ;  idem,  in  Hindostanee, 

pitch. 

Idem,  in  Delaware,  wachtcy  ;  in  the  Finnish  of  Olonetz,  wat- 
tscho  (S.  B.) 

Foot,  in  Tuscarora,  auchsee  ;  in  Kamtchadale,  tchou-atchou 
in  Yakut,  attauch  ;  in  Japanese,  aksi  and  atschi  ;  in  Oui- 
gour, ajak. 

Idem,  in  Carib,  nougouti ;  in  Miami,  nccahtei  ;  in  Yukagir, 

noel ;  in  Sarnoiede,  nghe. 
Forehead,  in  Pennsylvanian,  hakalu  ;  in  Tuschi  (Caucasian) 

haka  (S.  B.) — In  Dido  (Caucasian)  haku,  mouth. 
Beard,  in  Tarahumar,  etschagovala ;  in  Tartar,  sagal  ;  in 

Kalmuck,  sachyl  (V.) — In  Ouigour,  ssachal. 
Black,  in  Chili,  couri  ;  in  Aino,  kouni  ;  in  Toukin,  koro  ;  in 

Kasikumuk,  chourei,  (night. )k 
White,  in  Lulean,  poop  ;  in  Vilela,  pop  ;  in  Chiquito,  pouro'i- 

bi  ;  in  Zamuea,  pororo  „  in  Yukagir,  poinnei. 
Idem,  in  Yucatan,  zac  ;  in  Totonac,  zacaca  ;  in  Mongol,  za- 

gau(V.) 

Bed,  in  Mexican,  costic  ;  in  Kiriri,  koutzou ;  in  Kadjak,  kou- 

ightoak. — In  Japanese,  koutsov,  fine,  brilliant. 
Name,  in  Greenlandish,  attack ;   in  Tartar,  at. — Idem,  among 
the  Carib  women,  nire  ;  in  Mongoi,  nxjre  ;  (V.)  in  Kadjak, 
]     athka  ;  in  Aleutian,  asia  :  in  Yakut,  aatta. 

Love,  in  Quichua.  munay  :  in  Sanscrit,  manya  (X? — In  Teu- 
II     tonic,  minne  ;  but  the  intermediate  words  are  wanting. 
'I  Pain,  in  Quicnua.  nanay  ;  in  Ottomac,  nany  ;  in  Tunguse, 
j     anan  (V.) — In  Aleutian,  nanalik. 

I  God,  in  Quichua,  pacha-cam.ac  ;  in  Japanese,  kammi,  (kham, 
in  Sanscrit,  Malabar,  and  Multanian,  the  sun.) 

Idem,  in  Aztec,  teo  ;  in  Sanscrit,  deva  ;  in  Zend,  diw  and  dev , 
in  Greek,  theos  ;  in  Latin,  deus  .  [Irish,  dia.] 

Lord,  or  Prince,  in  Araucanian,  toqui,  from  the  verb  toquin,  to 
command  ;  in  Aleutian,  tokok  ;  at  Atchem  (Acheen,)  in  Su- 
matra, tokko. 

To  eat,  in  Cora,  cva  ;  in  Tarahumar,  coa  ;  in  Mexican,  qua  ; 
in  Alconte,  kaangen,  (Eat,  imperat. ;)  in  Japanese,  cua. — In 
German,  kauen,  to  chew. 

I,  pronoun,  in  Delaware,  ni  ;  in  Tarahumar,  ne  ;  in  Mexican, 
nehuatl ;  in  Moture,  ne  (S.  B.) — Idem,  in  Guaicure,  am  ;  in 
Abipon,  aym  ;  in  Wogul,  am. — In  Waicure,  be  ;  in  Mongol, 
Tunguse,  and  Mantchoo,  bi  (V.) 

Idem.,  in  Wyandot,  dee  ;  in  Mixtec,  di ;  in  Andi  (Caucasian) 
den  ;  in  Awar,  dida,  I  myself. 

Idem,  in  Lulean,  quis  ;  in  Totonac,  quit ;  in  Kadjak,  khoui ;  in 
Aleutian,  Men  ;  in  Kamtchadale,  komma,  1^  kis,  thou  ;  in 
Lamut-Tunguse,  kie,  I  and  me  ;  kou,  thou. 

Idem,  in  Nadowessian,  meo  ;  in  Yakut,  min  ;  in  Yukagir,  ma- 
tak  ;  in  Finnish  and  Laplandish,  miya. 

Thou,  pronoun,  in  Huastec,  tata  ;  in  Yukagir,  tat ;  in  Mexi- 
can, tc-huatl ;  in  Siriaine,  ta  (V.) 

He,  pronoun,  in  Tarahumar,  ichc  ;  in  Huastec,  jaja  ;  in  Mexi- 
can, ychuatl ;  in  Tagalian  and  Malay,  iya  (V.) 

We  and  You,  in  Mocobi,  ocom  and  ocomigi  :  in  Guaicure.  oco 
and  acami  diguagi  ;  in  Abipon,  akam  and  akamyi  ;  in  Ma- 
lay, camy  and  kaiay ;  in  Tagalian,  camon  and  camo  (V.) 


e  Pronounced  hhouahhoua.  It  is  possible  that  the  resemblance  is 
owing  to  a  mere  onomatopoeia. 

h  Germ,  kehle,  Belgic,  keel,  the  throat ,  Fr.  gitculc    L.  gvla. — P. 

■  The  words  of  the  languages  comprised  within  the  two  gaps  are 
completely  different. 

k  The  Tou-Kins  were  a  horde  to  the  nortli  of  China.  The  word 
koro  answers  to  the  Tartar  Icara,  as  well  as  several  other  Tru-Kin 
words.  The  Chinese  made  from  it  koto.  Perhaps  coca,  black,  in  Ay- 
mar,  and  couyoni,  night,  in  Tarahumar,  may  have  sprang  from  Uia 
same  root. 
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Yea,  in  Galibi,  teri ;  in  Samoiede,  terem  (V.) — In  Ottomac, 
haa  ;  at  Nootka-Sound,  at;  in  Kadjak  and  Aleutian,  aang  ; 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a'i  ;  in  Yakut,  ak  ;  in  Ostiak  and 
Aleutian,  act;  in  Mexican,  yye  ;  in  Miami,  iye  ;  in  Jotonek, 
ya  ;  in  Tunguse,  ya;  in  Aleutian,  je ;  in  Finnish,  &c.  &c.  ya. 

One,  in  Mexican,  ce  ;  in  Jesso,  zen-etsoub  ;  in  Kubardian,  ze; 
in  Awar,  zo. 

Idem,  in  Laymon,  tejoc  ;  in  Betoi,  edojojoi  ;  in  Japanese,  itji- 
do,  once  ;  in  Birman,  thit  /  in  Lieukieu,        or  idshi. 

Two,  in  Pima,  /co/c;  in  Yakut,  iTce;  in  Awar,  ke  ;  in  Permian, 
/n'/cy  in  Esthoniau,  kaks. 

Note — M.  Vater  has  discovered  thirty-one  analogies  between  words 
in  the  languages  of  America  and  Europe.  Out  of  this  number,  how- 
ever, thirteen  are  derived  from  the  Finnish  languages,  and  naturally 
belong,  as  well  as  those  from  Scandinavia,  to  the  chain  of  idioms  of  the 
north  of  Asia.  Others  are  founded  on  error;  for  instance,  yztic,  cold, 
in  Mexican,  bears  no  affinity  with  the  Basque  uizu,  but  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian iis,  to  the  Ostiak  jech,  &c.  &c. 

The  same  learned  irentleman  has  pointed  out  thirty-three  analogies 
between  American  and  African  idioms.  He  might  have  added  the  fol- 
lowing '. — 

Sun,  viou,  in  Galibi;  weyr,  in  Yaoi. —  Ouwia,  on  the  Gold-coast; 
eiwi.ua,  in  Amina  ;  ouui,  in  Watie. 
Hand,  is,  in  Lulean;  isungu,  in  Koussaj  idegh,  in  Barabra. 


Three,  in  Totonac,  toto  ;  in  Tagalian,  tatto—  In  Chippeway, 
taghy  ;  in  Malay,  tiga. — In  Chili,  koula  ;  in  Ostiak,  kolim  ; 
in  Esthonian,  kolm  ;  in  Yarura,  tarani  ;  in  New  Zealand, 
toroa  (V.) 

Four,  in  Araucanian,  meli ;  in  Birman,  leh. 

Five,  in  Iroquois,  wisk  ;  in  Yakut,  bcs  ;  in  Esthonian,  wis;  in 

Laplandish,  wit. 
Idem.,  in  Totonac,  tati  ;  in  Samoiede,  tctti  (V.) 
Eight,  in  Pima,  kikia;  in  Permian,  kykiamis  (V.) 
Nine,  in  Quichua,  yzcon  ;  in  Awar  and  Audi,  itsch. 


I,  di,  in  Mixtec ;  ilia  and  di,  in  Koussa. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  these  words,  being  found  in  South  America,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mclay  words,  indicate  the  arrival  of  a  colony  of  Ma- 
lays, mixed  with  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  and  OafTres. 

We  have  discovered  in  the  vocabularies  of  .Nigritia,  recently  pub- 
lished, several  new  analogies;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  promise  much, 
though  it  is  our  intention  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  still  further. 

A'.  B.  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  analogical  words 
of  the  above  table  are  retained  in  the  French  .orthography,  into  which 
they  have  been  translated  by  M.  Malte-Brun  ;  it  being  impossible  to 
discover  what  allowances  he  may  have  made,  or  what  rules  he  may 
have  followed,  in  adapting  them  to  the  orthouuy  of  that  language. — Ed. 


• 


Aston,  JiMMai 'by  Samuel  Walker. 
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Description  of  America. — Researches  concerning  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Icy  Sea  of  the  North. — North-west  coast  of 
America. 

The  extremities  of  America  towards  the  north,  the 
north-west,  and  the  north-east,  come  now  to  engage  our 
attention.  These  regions,  however,  which  may  be  termed 
"  American  Siberia,"  even  after  the  recent  voyages  of  Ross, 
Parry,  Franklin,  and  Kotzebue,  still  continue  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.  We  are  ignorant,  for  instance,  whe- 
ther the  waters  seen  by  Mackenzie  and  Hearne,  are  lakes, 
or  gulfs,  or  a  part  of  the  Icy  sea.  The  itinerary  of 
Hearne,  properly  estimated,  and  adjusted  to  the  true 
points  of  the  compass,  would,  in  my  opinion,  conduct  us 
nearly  a  hundred  leagues  more  to  the  north-east,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  shores  of  some  lake  or  gulf  connected  with 
Baffin's  Bay.  Captain  Franklin  has  brought  the  mouth 
of  Mackenzie's*  River  almost  eight  degrees  to  the  east  of 
its  assigned  position.  The  sea  into  which  this  and  Cop- 
per-mine River  fall,  is  salt,  has  tides,  and  is  believed  to  com- 
municate with  the  sea  at  Repulse  Bay  ;  but  though  coast- 
ed for  more  than  500  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  point  has 
not  been  ascertained.  We  are  equally  uncertain  whether 
this  sea  be  identical  with  that  which  washes  Melville  Island, 
the  western  limit  of  Parry's  first  voyage.  On  the  whole, 
though  the  voyages  of  Ross,  Franklin,  and  Parry,  have 
brought  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  North  America 
to  within  half  of  their  former  distance,  the  identity  of  the  sea 
which  washes  Cape  Turnagain,  Repulse  Bay,  and  JWelville 
Island,  is  far  from  being  established ;  and  the  question  of  its 
extension  to  Icy  Cape,  or  what  is  called  the  North-west 
Passage,  remains  still  to  be  investigated.  The  second  voy- 
,  age  of  Parryb  has  added  nothing  to  advance  the  solution 
of  this  question.  The  actual  existence  and  limits  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay  itself,  called  in  question  by  an  arrogant  scepticism, 
which  mistakes  its  own  caprices  for  argument,  have  been 
established  by  the  expeditions  of  Ross  and  Parry  ;  but  the 
discovery  of  Barrow's  Straits,  by  the  last  of  these  naviga- 
tors, has  authorized  the  learned  critic  still  to  question, 
whether  the  coasts  seen  by  the  intrepid  Baffin  are  continu- 
ous, or  belong  to  a  chain  of  islands.  The  openings  bearing 
the  name  of  Jones,  Smith,  Whale,  Wolstenholme,  have 
not  been  visited  in  detail,  and  in  the  bottom  of  one  or  more 
of  these  bays,  straits  might  possibly  still  be  discovered. 
The  extent  of  Greenland  to  the  north-west  and  north-east, 
has  eluded  the  persevering  researches  of  the  Danish  mis- 
sionaries. _  All  that  is  known  is,  that  the  Greenlanders, 
after  passing  a  strait,  have  communicated  with  tribes  of 
their  own  race  to  the  north  of  Baffin's  bay.    It  is  still 


*  Map  of  Connected  Discoveries.  Frankl.  Journey  to  Polar  Sea. 
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undecided  where  a  gulf  or  strait  is  terminated,  wnich  was 
discovered  in  1761,  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland, 
by  Volquart  Boon,  a  Dane.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
islands  seen  to  the  north  of  Cape  Ceverovostochnoi  in 
Siberia,  the  great  coast  of  Ielmer  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
the  land  of  Liaikhof,  have  not  been  examined  ;  nor  do  we 
know  whether  this  land  forms  part  of  a  continent,  or  if  that 
continent  is  part  of  America.  The  immortal  Cook,  after 
having  again  explored  Behring's  Straits,  very  soon  found 
his  progress  arrested  by  ice,  which  united  the  two  conti- 
nents. Sarytchew  assures  us  that  this  ice  never  disappears, 
or,  at  least,  that  its  disappearing  is  so  extraordinary  an 
occurrence,  that  it  does  not  happen  above  once  in  a  hun- 
dred years.0  This  immoveable  nature  of  the  ice,  the 
want  of  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to  the  north  of  eastern 
Siberia,  the  light  and  variable  winds,  the  comparative  fre 
quency  of  clear  weather,  the  arrival  in  Siberia  of  troopsof 
bears  and  foxes  in  a  well-fed  condition,  which  have  travers- 
ed the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  north  of  Cape  Tchalaginskoi,  all 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  continent  of  America  extends 
very  far  to  the  north,  and  actually  forms,  at  the  pole  itself, 
a  third  great  peninsula.  The  land  discovered  to  the  north 
of  Siberia,  by  Liachof  and  Chwoinof  appears  to  be  one 
extremity  of  America.  The  passage  between  this  arctic 
land  and  Siberia,  contains  the  celebrated  islands,  which 
are  entirely  composed  of  the  bones  of  the  rhinoceros  and 
elephant,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  cetaceous  animals — 
a  mass  of  debris,  that  appears  to  have  been  accumulated 
by  a  current  which  no  longer  found  any  outlet.  Perhaps 
even  Greenland  may  be  united  with  America,  on  the  north- 
west side ;  while  the  coasts  descried  by  Baffin,  may,  in  part, 
be  only  an  archipelago,  which  leaves  behind  it  an  inland  sea, 
similar  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  '  It  is  even  possible  that 
many  basins  of  the  same  kind  may  exist  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  America.  Not  one  of  these  questions  has 
been  resolved  by  the  voyages  of  the  intrepid  Parry,  in 
other  respects  so  valuable. 

Who,  however,  will  dare  to  penetrate  these  frightful 
abodes  of  eternal  winter ;  this  gloomy  region,  where  the 
sun  sheds  in  vain  his  oblique  rays  on  a  soil  doomed  to  per- 
petual barrenness  ;  plains  that  are  overspread  with  dreary 
moss,  and  valleys  in  which  the  echoes  never  repeat  the 
warbling  of  even  a  solitary  bird  ;  these  places,  in  tine, 
where  nature  sees  her  vivifying  influence  expire,  and  wit- 
nesses the  awful  termination  of  her  vast  empire  ? 

We  know  not  how  far  a  traveller  might  penetrate  by 
land,  if,  at  once  prudent  and  courageous,  he  were  to  pro- 
vide against  the  freezing  winds,  and  the  want  of  provisions. 


e  Sarytchew's  Voyago  to  the  Icy  Sea,  v.  i.  p.  99.  (In  Russian.) 
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But  nothing  more  can  be  hoped  for  from  fresh  attempts 
by  sea,  since  Ross,  Parry,  Franklin,  Cook,  Billings,  and 
Sarytchew,have  confirmed  the  observations  of  Heemskerk, 
Wood,  Mulgrave,  Hudson,  Jens  Munk,  Fox,  and  Baffin, 
who  were  every  one  of  them  arrested  in  their  progress  by 
either  land  or  ice.  Nevertheless,  a  contrary  opinion  has 
been  suddenly  revived,  by  the  discovery  of  the  account  of 
a  pretended  voyage  round  the  northern  extremities  of 
America,  compiled  by  Maldonado  Ferrer,  which  this  im- 
postor alleges  that  he  himself  performed  in  1588.  This 
memoir,  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan, 
and  the  publication  of  which  is  due  to  the  zeal  of  the  learn- 
ed M.  Amoretti,  is  addressed  to  the  Royal  Court  of  Lisbon, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that  government  to  fit  out  an 
expedition,  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  himself  hoped  to  have 
the  command.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-five  paragraphs, 
of  which  the  eight  first  detail  the  great  commercial  advan- 
tages of  this  new  passage,  and  the  necessity  of  occupying 
it  by  a  military  force.  From  the  ninth  to  the  thirty-third 
paragraph,  information  is  given  with  regard  both  to  the 
route,  and  his  pretended  voyage  ;  and  the  two  last  contain 
the  plan  of  an  expedition  which  he  affirms  ought  to  be  sent 
thither.a 

Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  contradictions 
which  result  from  an  examination  of  Maldonado's  calcula- 
tions, and  from  comparing  the  two  translations  of  the 
original  Spanish  published  by  M.  Amoretti,  the  one  in 
Italian,  the  other  in  French  ;  we  will  merely  remark  that, 
in  tracing  his  voyage  on  a  modern  chart,  the  first  unknown 
part  of  the  route  passes  through  some  pretended  Straits  of 
Labrador,  280  or  290  miles  in  length,  which  would  occu- 
py, throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  land  situated  to  the 
west  of  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay.  .  The  second  com- 
prehends a  navigation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in 
an  open  sea,  descending  from  75°  o£  latitude,  to  71°  in  the 
vicinity  of  Icy  Cape,  beyond  which,  neither  Cook  nor  King- 
could  advance  from  the  south.  The  third  part  of  this  voy- 
age conducts  him  across  a  part  of  the  actual  continent  of 
Asia,  by  what  he  calls'  the  Straits  of  .Unian ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  bearings,  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  Tartary, 
sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  Okhotsk.  In  the  fourth,  he 
stretches  along  the  coast  of  America,  which  is  there  one 
continued  desert  plain  :  but,  according  to  the  charts,  he 
must  have  traversed  the  Stannowoi  mountains  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tunguses.  Finally,  in  the  fifth,  he  descries  a 
great  elevated  coast,  which,  from  its  position,  can  be  no- 
thing else  than  that  of  Lake  Baikal.  Were  it  even  possi- 
ble to  admit  that  Maldonado  was  mistaken  in  his  longitude, 
and  that  his  Straits  of  Anian  are,  in  fact,  what  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  under  the  name  of  Behring's  or  Cook's,  the 
difficulties  would  still  be  the  same  ;  because,  in  that  case, 
.Maldonado  must  have  crossed  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska,  or  at 
aJl  events,  must  have  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Aleu- 
t  ian  Islands,  without  being  able  to  perceive  them  !  Besides, 
Maldonado's  Straits  of  Anian  bear  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  those  of  Bearing,  being  rather  copied  from  those 
of  Magellan.  He  pretends  to  have  followed  this  route, 
which,  according  even  to  his  own  account,  exceeds  seven- 
teen hundred  geographical  miles  in  length,  twice  in  the 
course  of  one  summer,  without  encountering  ice,  seals, 

»  Vincru-io  ciel  Mare  Atlantico  al  Pacifico  per  la  via  del  nord-ouest, 
&c.  &c.    Milan,  1811. 
h  Lec-tchee. 
c  Biblioteca  Espanola. 
i  Imagen  del  Mundo. 


white  bears,  or  any  thing,  in  short,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
northern  zone.  But  he  tells  us  of  a  wall,  above  three  feet 
high,  composed  of  egg-shells,  and  speaks  of  beautiful  trees, 
that  retain  their  fruit  the  whole  year;  he  found  the  Litchis,b 
a  Chinese  fruit,  the  wild  vine,  and  various  kinds  of  game 
belonging  to  the  temperate  climates  ;  and,  more  particu- 
larly, a  species  of  hog  with  its  navel  on  its  back,  and  lob- 
sters a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ;  nay,  he  actually  affirms 
that  he  saw  a  Russian  or  Hanseatic  vessel,  of  800  tons,  on 
its  passage  to  Archangel  !  !  These,  with  many  others,  are 
the  marvellous  stories  which  Maldonado  relates.  It  is  na- 
tural, therefore,  to  feel  some  curiosity  respecting  such  a 
personage.  Unfortunately,  however,  all  that  is  known  of 
him  is  reduced  to  two  notes,  the  one  an  extract  from  the 
"  Spanish  Library"c  of  N.  Antonio,  according  to  which, 
he  was  an  old  military  officer,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  navigation  and  geography,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  the  Picture  of  the  World/  and  of  a  History 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Anian.  The  other  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  "  Indian  Library"6  of  Antonio  de  Leon, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Maldonado  had  drawn  the 
council  of  the  Indies  into  great  expense,  by  the  vain  pro- 
mise of  inventing  a  compass  that  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  inconvenience  of  the  variation,  and  a  method  for  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea. 

In  the  the  thirtieth  paragraph  of  his  plan  for  the  expedi- 
tion, Maldonado  says,  that  he  was  guided,  during  his  voyage, 
by  a  good  account  written  by  Joam  Martinez,  a  Portuguese 
pilot,  and  a  native  of  Algarve,  but  of  whom  no  one  knows 
any  thing.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  this  manu- 
facturer of  projects  was  in  possession  of  some  unknown 
accounts  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  through  Hudson's 
Straits,  called  the  Straits  of  Anian  by  Cortereal.  He  no 
doubt  combined  these  notions  with  some  hints  borrowed 
from  the  Japanese,  respecting  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Hence, 
this  combination  of  positions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
mit, and  this  union  of  physical  characters  which  belong  to 
different  climates/  The  relation  of  Maldonado,  in  short, 
is  no  longer  any  thing  but  a  bibliographical  curiosity.  It 
was  such  stories  as  these  which  made  Baffin  say,g  after 
having  explored' with  the  greatest  care,  in  1615  and  1616, 
all  the  coasts  of  the  sea  which  bears  his  name,  "  The  Spa- 
niards, a  vain  and  jealous  people,  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  publish  so  many  false  charts  and  imaginary  jour- 
nals, unless  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  north-west 
passage,  they  had  been  anxious  to  deprive  of  the  glory  of 
the  discovery,  that  courageous  individual  who  should  be 
the  first  to  pass  it.  As  to  myself,  I  was  unable  to  renounce 
this  opinion,  so  generally  received,  until  I  was  persuaded 
of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  finding  what  I  had  so  ardent- 
ly longed  to  discover."  . 

This  opinion  of  the  pretended  navigations  of  Maldonado 
Ferrer,  seems  to  us  to  be  still  further  confirmed  by  the  late 
discoveries  of  Parry,  since,  they  do  not  coincide  with  those 
of  Maldonado,  either  in  regard  to  positions  or  physical  de- 
tails. 

Let  us  then  acknowledge  with  this  navigator,  and  with 
all  who  possess  any  true  knowledge,  that  the  extent  of 
America  to  the  north  is  still  unknown,  and  that  no  one  has 
sailed  round  it  on  that  side. 

e  Biblioteca  Indiana. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  icy  sea,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  navigators  can  ever  explore  its  extent. 
Every  where  they  have  encountered  fixed  ice,  which  has 
arrested  their  progress  ;  or  moveable  ice,  which  threatening 
to  enclose  them,  has  put  all  their  courage  to  flight.  Cap- 
tain Wood,  who  firmly  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a 
northern  passage,  found  his  further  progress  stopped  at  76° 
by  a  continent  of  ice,  which  united  together  Nova-Zembla, 
Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland.  Captain  Souter,  on  the 
contrary,  in  1780,  continued  his  course  as  far  as  82°  6',  in 
a  smooth  and  open  channel.  The  fixed  ice,  however, 
which  formed  the  sides,  beginning  to  be  detached,  he  dread- 
ed lest  his  return  should  be  cut  off,  and,  accordingly, 
abandoned  the  enterprisc.a  Although  the  courageous  Baf- 
fin, and  a  few  others,b  have  been  able  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  bay  that  bears  his  name,  this  sea  has  been  generally 
found  closed  by  masses  of  fixed  ice,  of  a  hundred  German 
leagues  in  length,  and  containing  mountains  four  hundred 
feet  high.0  Perhaps,  James'  Island,  marked  in  several 
charts,  was  a  similar  mass  of  ice.  Captain  Wafer  frankly 
confesses  that  he  mistook  fixed  ice,  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  for  genuine  islands.4  It  often  happens  that  this 
floating  ice  is  found  covered  with  large  stones  and  trees, 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  which  produces  the  illusion  of  a  land 
covered  with  vegetation.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
Dutch  discovered,  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen,  an  actual 
coast,  or  only  an  expanse  of  ice.  In  one  of  their  voyages 
to  the  north  of  Nova-Zembla,  they  found  a  field  of  blueish- 
coloured  ice,  covered  with  earth,  on  which  birds  built 
their  nests. c  Two  islands  of  ice  have  continued  stationary 
for  half  a  century  in  Disco  Bay.  Dutch  whalers  have  visit- 
ed them,  and  have  given  them  names.  The  same  thing 
has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iceland/ 

An  equal  degree  of  danger  attends  moveable  ice.  The 
shock  of  these  enormous  masses  produces  a  tremendous 
crash,  which  warns  the  seaman  how  easily  his  vessel  would 
be  crushed  to  pieces  if  it  were  caught  between  these  float- 
ing islands.5  Frequently  the  wood  that  drifts  upon  this 
sea,  and  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  speak  more  at  length, 
takes  fire  in  consequence  of  the  violent  friction  to  which  it 
is  exposed  by  the  movement  of  the  ice,  and  smoke  and 
flames  burst  forth  in  the  midst  of  eternal  winter.11  This 
floating  wood  is  very  frequently  found  charred  at  both 
ends.1  In  winter,  the  intensity  of  the  cold  is  continually 
bursting  asunder  the  mountains  of  ice,  and  every  moment  is 
heard  the  explosion  of  these  masses,  which  yawn  into  enor- 
mous rents.  In  spring,  the  movement  of  the  ice  more 
generally  consists  of  the  mere  overturning  of  these  masses, 
which  lose  their  equilibrium  in  consequence  of  one 
part  being  dissolved  before  another.  The  fog  which  en- 
velopes this  melting  ice  is  so  dense,  that  from  one  extremi- 
ty of  a  frigate,  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  other.k  At  all 
seasons,  the  broken  ice,  accumulated  in  the  channels  or 
gulfs,  equally  checks  the  passage  of  the  adventurer  on  foot, 
whom  it  would  instantly  overwhelm,  and  of  the  mariner, 
by  paralyzing  the  movements  of  his  vessel. 

Has  anyone  the  boldness  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  par- 
ty  of  travellers,  traversing  in  sledges  this  frozen  sea,  or 

"  Bacstrom's  Voyage  to  Spitzborgcn.  Philosophical  Magazine,  1801. 
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the  icy  land  which  occupies  its  imagined  site?  No  doubt, 
certain  precautions  might  enable  man  to  respire  at  the  ve- 
ry pole  itself;  but,  what  means  of  transport  would  conduct 
him  thither?  The  country,  in  all  probability,  rugged,  and 
elevated,  like  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  New  Siberia, 
would  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  sledges.  Neither  does 
marine  ice  stretch  out  in  uninterrupted  plains.  Overturn- 
ed and  accumulated  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  it  fre- 
quently offers  to  the  view  castles  of  crystal  in  ruins,  shat- 
tered pyramids  and  obelisks,  arches  and  vaults  suspended 
in  the  air.  Very  often,  too,  in  order  to  cross  the  broad 
and  deep  fissures,  facilities  would  be  required,  with  which 
the  traveller  could  not  be  supplied.  Set  with  what  de- 
lightful emotions  would  he  tread  those  regions  that  had  ne- 
ver been  impressed  by  the  foot  of  man  !  How  rich  in  cu- 
rious observations  would  be  a  single  day  and  night  passed 
at  the  pole  '  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  point  out 
the  arrangements  that  would  be  requisite  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a  journey.  We  must  hasten,  therefore,  to 
unite  in  a  descriptive  form,  the  observations  that  have  been 
already  collected.  The  second  voyage  of  Parry  has  add- 
ed but  little  to  those  of  which  we  were  formerly  in  pos- 
session. 

The  north-west  region  of  Jlmerica,  the  first  we  shall  de- 
scribe, in  all  probability  commences  with  the  land  of  Li- 
aikhof,  surnamed  New  Siberia ;  but,  as  this  fact  still  re- 
mains to  be  established,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  Jiussian 
Jlmerica,  into  which  we  shall  pass  by  Behring's  Straits, 
and  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

These  islands  are  divided  into  several  groups,  of  which 
the  indigenous  names  are,  CViao,  Negho,  and  Kawalang, 
or  the  Aleutian  Islands,  properly  so  called,  the  Andreano  ws  lei, 
and  the  Fox  Islands,  of  the  Russians.  But,  the  custom  has 
prevailed  of  comprising  them  all  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  In  fact,  they  constitute  one  single 
and  unique  chain  ;  and  might  be  compared  to  the  piles  of 
an  immense  bridge,  which  has  formerly  been  thrown  across 
from  continent  to  continent.  They  describe,  between 
Kamtchatka,  in  Asia,  and  the  promontory  of  Alaska,  in 
America,  an  arc  of  a  circle,  which  almost  joins  the  two 
lands  together.  They  are  distinguished  into  twelve  prin- 
cipal islands,  accompanied  with  a  very  great  number  of 
lesser  ones,  and  rocks.  Copper  Island,  and  Bearing's  Is- 
land, are  a  little  detached  from  the  rest,  and  approach  the 
peninsula  of  Kamichatka.  Accordingly,  we  have  already 
described  them  when  speaking  of  Siberia. 

The  population  of  the  whole  of  these  islands  does  not  at 
present  exceed  eleven  hundred  males,  of  whom,  five  hun- 
dred of  the  most  robust  and  most  active  are  emploved  by 
the  Russian  hunters.  This  people  was  formerly  much 
more  numerous.  They  had  their  chiefs,  a  particular  go- 
vernment, and  a  national  religion.  But,  with  their  popu- 
lation, the  Russians  have  at  the  same  time  destroyed  their 
manners,  their  customs,  and  their  liberty.1  Sent  as  slaves 
to  hunt  and  to  fish,  these  islanders  perish  in  great  numbers 
on  the  sea,  and  in  ill-conducted  hospitals.m 

The  island  which  appears  to  possess  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  Oonalashka,  and  next  to  it  Sithanak, 

an  Nord,  t.  I.  p.  4(i.  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  ch.  II.  Forster 
Observations  on  Physical  Geography,  p.  04.  (In  German.) 

h  Olafsen,  Voyatro  en  Island,  t.  I.  p.  2TG — 1278 

'  Ibid.  p.  a?;?. 

k  Account  of  the  Danish  Officers,  sent  to  Grcentand  in  1788. 
1  Sarytchew'a  Voyage,  v.  II.  p.  •&  (In  Russian.) 
m  Laiigsdorfs  Voyage  round  the  World,  v.  1J.  p.  2*2.  and  p.  94. 
(English  translation.) 
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which  is  immediately  adjoining.  These  islanders  are  of  a 
moderate  stature,  and  of  a  brown  complexion.  Their  face 
is  round,  their  nose  small,  and  their  eyes  black.  Their 
hair,  likewise  black,  is  harsh,  and  very  strong.  They  have 
little  beard  on  their  chin,  but  a  great  deal  on  their  upper 
lip.  In  general,  they  pierce  their  lower  lips,  as  well  as  the 
cartilage  which  separates  the  nostrils,  and  wear  as  orna- 
ments, little  carved  pieces  of  bone,  or  glass  beads.  The 
women  have  a  roundness  of  form,  without,  however,  being 
pretty.  They  tattoo  their  chin,  arms,  and  cheeks.  Mild 
and  industrious,  they  manufacture  mats  and  baskets  with 
considerable  art.  They  make  curtains,  seats,  and  beds, 
of  their  mats.  Their  dress  of  bear  skin  is  worn  with  the 
hair  outermost.  The  canoes*  of  Oonalashka  are  built 
with  ingenuity.  Their  shape  is  picturesque.  Through 
the  transparent  skin  with  which  they  are  covered,  the 
rowers  and  all  their  movements  may  be  discovered.  These 
islanders  are  addicted  to  superstitions  which  appear  to  re- 
semble Schamanism.b  They  do  not  make  use  of  any  mar- 
riage ceremony.  When  they  want  a  wife,  they  purchase 
her  of  her  father  and  mother ;  and  take  as  many  as  they 
can  support.  If  they  repent  of  their  acquisition,  they  give 
back  the  woman  to  her  parents,  who  are  then  obliged  to 
restore  a  part  of  the  price.  The  people  of  this  Archipela- 
go appear  to  be  not  entirely  exempted  from  unnatural  ap- 
petites. They  render  honour  to  the  dead,  and  embalm 
their  bodies.  In  this  way,  a  mother  often  preserves  her 
lifeless  infant  before  she  consigns  it  to  the  earth.  The 
mortal  remains  of  their  chiefs  and  men  of  wealth,  are  not 
interred.  Suspended  in  hammocks,  they  are  gradually 
consumed  by  the  air.c  The  language  of  the  Aleutians, 
different  from  that  of  Kamtchatka,  appears  to  have  some 
analogy  with  the  idioms  of  Iesso,  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 
In  the  island  of  Oomanakf  the  largest,  and  nearest  to  the 
continent,  the  Russians  have  a  Bishop,  a  monastery,  a 
small  garrison,  and' a  dock-yard  for  building  vessels. 

The  climate  is  more  disagreeable  on  account  of  its  mois- 
ture, than  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  The  snow,  which  falls 
in  great  quantity,  does  not  disappear  till  the  month  of  May. 
Almost  all  the  islands  contain  very  lofty  mountains,  which 
are  composed  of  a  species  of  jasper,  partly  of  a  green  and 
red  colour,  but,  in  general,  of  a  yellow  tint ;  with  veins  of 
a  transparent  stone,  which  resembles  chalcedony.  The 
island  of  Tanaga  contains  lakes  of  fresh  water.  There 
are  volcanoes  also,  some  of  which  are  extinguished,  others 
in  activity.  These  latter  are  found  in  the  islands  of  Ta- 
kawangha,  Kanaghi,  Atcham,  and  Oomanak.  In  this  lat- 
ter island,  in  that  of  Kanaghi,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Oona- 
lashka, boiling  springs  issue  from  their  frozen  soil,  in  which 
the  natives  cook  their  meat  and  fish. 

The  only  quadrupeds  met  with  on  these  islands  are 
foxes  and  mice.  Among  the  birds,  are  observed  ducks, 
partridges,  teal,  cormorants,  gulls,  and  eagles. 

The  islands  that  are  nearest  to  America  produce  some 
pines,  larches,  and  oaks.  On  the  western  islands,  nothing 
is  met  with  but  stunted  willows.  The  verdure  exhibits 
considerable  richness.  The  mountains  produce  brambles, 
and  the  valleys  wild  raspberries,  which  are  of  a  white  co- 
lour, and  have  an  insipid  taste. 

a  "  Baidares,''  baidarkas. 

h  See  vol.  I.  p.  203. 

c  Georgi,  les  Nations  Russes,  p.  373. 

A  Generally  spelt  Ooncmak. 

«  Kadiak,  Kadjak. 

f  Konasgi. 


The  island  of  Kodiake  is  mountanious,  and  intersected 
with  valleys.  Its  inhabitants,  who  call  themselves  Ko- 
niagh.es/  are  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  number, 
without  reckoning  the  Russians,  who  have  fixed  their  prin- 
cipal establishment  here.  The  habitations  of  the  islanders 
of  Kodiak,  less  sunk  in  the  ground  than  those  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, partake,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  nature  of  caverns 
and  of  huts.  They  have  even  introduced  the  luxury  of 
an  opening,  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  wo- 
men absolutely  idolize  their  children.  Some  of  them  edu- 
cate them  in  a  very  effeminate  manner.  They  allow  their 
chiefs  to  select  them  as  the  objects  of  a  depraved  passion. 
These  young  people  are  then  dressed  like  women,  and 
are  employed  in  all  the  domestic  occupations  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  island  of  Kodiak  are 
the  alder,6  an  immense  quantity  of  rasp  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  a  great  variety  of  roots,  which,  together  with 
fish,  constitute  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  interior 
of  the  island,  the  pine  tree  forms  very  extensive  forests, 
and  furnishes  excellent  timber  for  building.1" 

That  part  of  the  continent  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Russian  America,  the  sovereignty  of  which  has 
been  claimed  by  the  court  of  Russia,  as  a  land  first  disco- 
vered and  occupied  by  Russian  subjects,  presents  on  every 
side  the  most  savage  and  gloomy  appearance.  Above  a 
range  of  hills  covered  with  pines  and  birch,  rise  naked 
mountains,  crowned  with  enormous  masses  of  ice,  which 
often  detach  themselves,  and  roll  down  with  a  dreadful 
noise  into  the  valleys  below,  which  they  entirely  fill  up, 
or  into  the  rivers  and  bays,  where,  remaining  without  melt- 
ing, they  rise  in  banks  of  crystal.  When  such  a  mass 
falls,  the  crashing  forests  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
scattered  to  a  distance ;  the  echoes  resound  along  the 
shores  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  sea  rises  up  in  foam, 
ships  experience  a  violent  concussion,  and  the  affrighted 
navigator  witnesses,  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  a  re- 
newal of  those  terrific  scenes  which  sometimes  spread 
such  devastation  in  Alpine  regions.'  Between  the  foot 
of  these  mountains  and  the  sea,  there  extends  a  stripe  of 
low  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  almost  every  where  a  black 
and  marshy  earth.  This  ground  is  only  calculated  for 
producing  coarse,  though  numerous  mosses,  very  short 
grass,  vaccinia,  and  some  other  little  plants.  Some  of 
these  marshes,  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  retain  the 
water  like  a  spunge,  while  their  verdure  makes  them  ap- 
pear like  solid  ground  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  pass  them, 
the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the  mid-leg.k  Nevertheless,  the 
pine  tree  acquires  a  great  size  upon  these  gloomy  rocks. 
Next  to  the  fir,  the  most  common  species  is  that  of  the  alder. 
In  many  places  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  dwarf  trees  and 
shrubs.  Upon  no  coast  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
have  there  been  remarked  such  rapid  encroachments  of 
the  sea  upon  the  land.  The  trunks  of  trees  that  had  been 
cut  down  by  European  navigators,  have  been  found,  and 
recognised,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years.  These  trunks  are 
found  sunk  in  the  water,  with  the  earth  which  supported 
them. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Behring's  Straits  ap- 

'  s  "  Sureau,"  elder. 

h  Strehlin's  Description  of  Kodiak,  &c.  p.  32 — 34. 

«  Vancouver,  t.  V.  p.  57,  &c.  Billings,  t.  II.  p.  133.  Cook's  Third 
Voyage. 

k  Vancouver,  t.  V.  p.  76. 
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pear  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Tchuktchis,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  although  they  are  said  to  be  at 
war  with  them.  Their  huts,  more  numerous  than  might 
be  supposed  in  a  similar  climate,  are  situated  along  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  Kamtchatkan  Gulf,*  to 
which  Captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of  Bristol  Baxj,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  it  resembles  that  bay  in  England.  The 
interior  has  not  been  visited.  The  Konia  inhabit  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  which  is  almost  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  the  Lake  Schelekow.  They 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the  Aleutians,  as  well  as 
the  Kenaitze,  their  neighbours  to  the  east.  The  latter 
have  given  their  name  to  the  Kenaitzian  Gulf,  previously 
known  under  the  name  of  Cook's  River.  Notwithstanding 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  no  large  river  has  been  dis- 
covered here.  Farther  to  the  east,  live  the  Tchougatchcs, 
a  people  of  an  imposing  stature,  who  speak  an  idiom  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Tchuktchis.  The  bay,  covered  with 
islands,  and  called  by  Captain  Cook  Norton's  Inlet,  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tchougatchian  Gulf,  in  the  Russian  charts. 
A  river  separates  this  tribe  from  that  of  the  Ougalach- 
miouts,b  who  live  near  the  celebrated  Mount  St.  Elias, 
which  is  probably  a  volcanic  peak,  and  is  calculated  to 
have  an  elevation  of  2775  toises.  It  was  in  the  environs 
of  this  mountain  that  Behring  landed,  in  the  bay  which 
bears  his  name,  called  in  the  idiom  of  the  indigenous  in- 
habitants, the  bay  of  Iakatak.  The  Russians  have  built 
a  small  fort  there  ;  but  Sitka,  or  New  Archangel,  their 
last  establishment,  is  situated  two  degrees  farther  to  the 
south,  in  one  of  the  islands  which  Vancouver  had  de- 
nominated the  Archipelago  of  King  George  III.  A  milder 
climate  allows  of  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  pine,  the 
American  cedar,  and  several  other  trees.  Berries  of  an 
excellent  taste  are  likewise  met  with ;  fish  is  abundant 
and  delicious,  and  rye  and  barley  have  succeeded  there. 

The  warlike  and  ferocious  Kolougis,  Kolioujes,  or  Ka- 
lougians,c  inhabit  this  coast.  Possessing  some  fire  arms, 
they  still  carry  on  an  obstinate  war  against  the  Russians.*1 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Kalougians,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate La  Peyrouse  discovered  the.  Port  des  Fran?ais,e 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  the  noble  and  unhappy 
sacrifice  of  the  brothers  La  Borde.  The  French  navi- 
gators give  the  most  favourable  account  of  the  active  and 
industrious  spirit  of  the  natives.  Forging  of  iron  and  cop- 
per ;  working  a  kind  of  tapestry  with  the  needle  ;  weaving, 
with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  taste,  hats  and  baskets 
of  reeds ;  hewing,  sculpturing,  and  polishing  serpentine 
stone  ;  such  are  the  first  indications  of  the  incipient  civili- 
zation of  this  tribe. f  But,  a  strong  propensity  to  theft,  an 
indifference  to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  marriage,  the  dirti- 
ness of  their  cabins,  and  the  disgusting  custom  of  wearing 
a  piece  of  wood  in  a  slit  in  their  lower  lip,  establish  a  re- 
semblance between  them  and  their  savage  neighbours,  and 
the  Siberian  Russians,  who  come  to  aggravate  here  all 
the  evils  of  primitive  barbarism. 

The  fur  which  the  Russians  obtain  from  these  coun- 
tries, is  chiefly  procured  from  the  sea-wolf,  as  well  as  other 


«  Or  Kamit.ckatskaia ;  but  the  last  syllables  are  only  the  termination 
of  the  Russian  adjective  in  the  feminine,  corresponding  to  the  sub- 
stantive otiha.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  Anglicise  it,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  correspond  with  gulf. 

b  Ugaljackmutzi,  Adelung.  =  Koliousches. 

d  Lisianski's  Voyage  round  the  World,  p.  162,  (English  transla- 
tion.) Langsdorfs  Voyage  round  the  World,  t.  II.  p.  217.  (English 
translation.) 
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animals  of  the  genus  Phoca,  and  likewise  from  the  sea- 
otter.  These  latter  animals,  incessantly  hunted,  bei^in  now 
to  become  rare.  The  Indians  employed  as  hunters,  bring 
from  the  interior  of  the  continent  foxes'  skins  of  a  blue, 
black,  and  gray  colour.  Already  parties  of  Russian  hun- 
ters have  passed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  interfered  with  the  Canadian  and  American 
hunters.  The  Russian  Company  of  America  possesses  a 
capital  of  260,000/. ?  Those  who  are  principally  interested 
in  this  trade,  arethemerchantsofIrkut.sk,  a  town  in  Sibe- 
ria. The  factories  spread  along  the  coasts  of  the  continent, 
and  upon  the  islands,  are  nothing  more  than  a  collection 
of  huts,  surrounded  by  palisades  of  wood.  A  single  ship 
of  war  would  carry  these  feeble  posts,  one  after  the  other, 
and  would  obtain  a  rich  booty  from  the  store-houses  of  the 
Company.  Even  a  party  of  resolute  Canadian  hunt<  ra 
would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  because  the  natiw.-, 
detesting  the  Russians,  would,  doubtlessly,  join  their 
enemies.  It  may  be  questioned  if  such  distant  and  preca- 
rious establishments  are  sufficiently  valuable  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  disputes  with  the 
English  and  Anglo-Americans,  which  seems  to  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  continual  advance  of  the  hunters  on 
both  sides. 

The  countries  that  extend  to  the  south  of  Russian  A  me 
rica,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  California,  appear  to  form  a 
long  succession  of  plateaus,  or  very'  elevated  basins,  which 
are  circumscribed  to  the  east  and  west  by  two  chains  of 
mountains,  the  most  easterly  of  which  is,  what  the  En.  h 
have  denominated  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
at  the  foot  of  these  mountains  that  the  largest  rivers  of 
North  America  take  their  rise,  such  as  the  Missouri,  which 
flows  to  the  "south-east ;  the  Saskashawan,  or  Bourbon 
River,  which  runs  to  the  east ;  and  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace 
River,  which  is  losttowards  the  north.  The  other  precipitous 
face  of  the  north-west  plateau  forms  a  great  chain  parallel 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  always  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  distinction  between  the  two  chains 
which  support  the  north-west  plateau,  appears  to  us  to 
result  from  the  observations  of  those  who  have  traversed 
this  country  from  east  to  west.  The  first  of  these  travel- 
lers is  Mackenzie,  who,  in  his  map,  places  the  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  mountains  appeal  ed 
to  him  to  rise  about  3000  feet  above  their  base,  which  must, 
itself,  be  very  elevated ;  since  our  traveller  experienced 
a  more  intense  degree  of  cold  there  than  at  Fort  Che- 
pewyan.h  Their  summits  were  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  He  then  descended  to  a  more  temperate  valley, 
through  which  tlows  the  Tacoutche  Tesse,  or  Columbia 
River. i  k 

Here  is  manifestly  the  limit  of  the  chain  of  the  Stony 
Mountains.  This  chain  continues  a  hundred  leagues  dis- 
tant from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or,  at  least,  eighty.*  a  fu  r  al- 
lowing something  for  the  sinuosities  and  ramifications. 

Mackenzie  then  ascended  very  lofty  mountains,  where 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  travel  on  snow  in  the  month  of 


e  Port  Francais. 

1  La  Peyrouse 's  Voyage  round  the  World,  chap.  IX. 
s  Six  millions  and  a  half,  Fr. 

h  Mackenzie's  Vovages,  (French  translation.)  t.  II  p.  27-1.  310,  &c. 
I  Ibid.  p.  33<>— 3<T>. 

k  The  Tacoutche  Tesse  flows  into  Birch's  Bay,  in  lat.  N.  The 
Columbia  empties  in  4o°  15'  N.    They  are  two  different  rivers, —  P. 
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June.*  After  this,  he  descended  towards  the  sea  by  an 
extremely  rapid  declivity  ;  the  climate  immediately  chang- 
ed, and  the  empire  of  spring  succeeded  that  of  winter.  A 
modern  navigator,  Captain  Vancouver,  constantly  observed 
a  very  high  chain  of  mountains  which  closely  bordered  the 
shores  of  the  continent,  and  in  many  places  were  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  La  Peyrouse,  Cook,  Dixon,  and  all 
the  other  navigators,  perceived  this  maritime  chain  of  the 
north-west,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  Cook's 
Inlet  to  New  Albion,  a  distance  of  more  than  1000  leagues. 
Even  the  peninsula  of  California  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  extremity  of  this  great  chain,  disengaged 
from  its  secondary  branches  and  terraces,  or  lower  ridges, 
which,  in  New  Albion,  somewhat  conceal  its  direction. 

In  order  to  throw  some  light  on  our  description,  we  shall 
•adopt  the  nomenclature  of  Captain  Vancouver.  Accord- 
ing to  the  maps  of  this  able  observer,  New  Georgia  is  situ- 
ated between  45°  and  50°  of  north  latitude.  Its  limits  to- 
wards the  interior  are  not  determined..  The  Gulf  of 
Georgia  is  very  considerable,  and  communicates  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  south  by  Claaset  Strait,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  to  the  north,  by 
Queen  Charlotte's  Strait.  The  Columbia  river  traverses 
the  southern  part  and  interior  of  this  division. 

Quadra  and  Vancouver's  Island,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Nootka,  is  situated  opposite  New  Georgia.  The 
English  have  an  establishment  in  Nootka  Sound. 

New  Hanover  extends  from  the  50th  to  the  54th  paral- 
lel. In  front  of  its,,  coasts  are  situated  the  Fleurieu  Islands, 
discovered  and  named  by  La  Peyrouse,  but  unintentionally 
deprived  of  their  appellation  by  Vancouver,  in  assigning 
them  to  the  Princess  Royal  of  England.  To  the  north,  there 
are  two  arms  of  the  sea  which  penetrate  very  far  into  the 
land,  and  have  been  called  Hinchinbrook's  Canal,  and 
Gardner's  Canal.  The  great  island  of  Queen  Charlotte  is 
separated  from  the  coast  of  New  Hanover,  by  a  broad 
channel,  or  arm  of  the  ocean.  The  southern  promontory 
of  this-island  was  named  Cape  Hector  by  La  Peyrouse,  and 
Cape  St.  James  by  Vancouver. 

New  Cornwall  extends  from  the  54th  to  the  57th  paral- 
lel. It  comprehends  a  number  of  islands,  designated  under 
the  name  of  Pitt's  Archipelago,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Archipelago.  The  coast  is  completely  intersected  by  friths, 
or  channels,  which  penetrate  very  far  into  the  country, 
especially  Portland  Canal ;  but  no  river  of  any  length  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  streams  of  water  that  have  been 
met  with  scarcely  merit  the  name  of  rivulets. 

N ew  Norfolk  runs  as  far  as  the  60th  parallel.  To  the 
south  it  comprehends  Admiralty  Island,  and  King  George's 
Archipelago;  but,  as  the  Russians  now  occupy  these  coasts, 
and  the  name  of  the  natiyes,  (the  Kolioujes,)  is  known,  the 
English  denomination  will  probably  soon  disappear. 

New  Georgia  presents  the  prospect  of  a  moderately  ele- 
vated coast,  agreeably  diversified  by  hills,  meadows,  little 
woods,  and  brooks  of  fresh  water.  But  behind  these  shores 
"rise  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Mount  Rai- 
nier and  Mount  Olympus  .tower  far' above  the  other  sum- 
mits. The  former  is  discernible  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred geographical  miles. b  Very  rich  ores  of  iron  appear 
to  exist  in  great  abundance.  Stones  for  building,  quartz, 
agates,  gun-flints,  a  great  variety  of  calcareous  and  argil- 

«  Mackenzies  Voyages,  (French  translation,)  t.  III.  p.  145 — 151. 
b  Vancouver,  t.  III.  p.  3  and  35.  edit.  6vo. 
c  Pinus  Taxifolia. 


laceous  earths,  and  manganese,  are  met  with.  A  luxuriant 
vegetation  indicates  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  forests 
contain  immense  quantities  of  the  yew-leaved  fir,0  the 
white  pine,  touramahac,  Canada  poplar,  arbor  vita;,  com- 
mon yew,  black  and  common  oak,  A  merican  ash,  hazel, 
sycamore,  sugar-maple,  mountain  and  Pennsylvanian  ma- 
ple, Oriental  strawberry  tree,  American  alder,  common  wil. 
low,  black  alder  of  Canada,  and  the  cherry  tree  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  quadrupeds  present  nothing  remarkable.  Bears 
have  been  seen,  as  well  as  the  fallow  deer  of  Virginia,  and 
foxes,  but  neither  the  bison,  nor  the  musk  ox,  these  animals 
not  appearing  to  pass  the  chain  of  the  rocky  mountains  in 
the  northern  latitudes.  Among  other  sea  birds  have  been 
recognised  black  gulls,  similar  to  those  of  New  Holland 
and  New  Zealand.  Among  the  land  birds  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  humming  bird,  the  brown  eagle,  and  the  white- 
headed  eagle,  the  king-fisher,  some  very  pretty  varieties 
of  the  woodpecker,  and  an  unknown  bird,  resembling  the 
heron,  but  four  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  body  as  large 
as  that  of  the  turkey.4 

In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  New 
Georgia,  we  must  accompany  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke.6 
These  American  travellers  having  quitted  their  boats  on  the 
Missouri,  on  the  18th  of  August,  embarked  again  on  the  7th 
of  October,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  upon  the 
river  Kooskooskee,  in  boats  which  they  themselves  had  con- 
structed. During  this  part  of  their  journey,  hunger  and 
cold  combined  together  to  aggravate  their  sufferings.  The 
salmon  had  ceased  to  frequent  the  rivers,  and  horse's  flesh 
was  often  their  principal  food.  The  intensity  of  the  cold 
is  easily  explained,  by  the  elevation  of  the  country,  and  the 
height  of  the  mountains.  In  the  place  at  which  the  Ame- 
ricans quitted  the  Missouri,  they  had  a  prospect  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow  in  the  middle  of  summer,  situated 
in  between  45°  and  47°  of  latitude,  whence  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  summits  of  these  mountains  rise  into  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  This  region  commences  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  same  latitude,  at  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  even  admitting  that  the  more  in- 
tense cold  of  North  America  brings  this  region  to  a  lower 
level,  we  may  allow  these  mountains  a  height  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  During 
their  passage  across  the  mountains,  it  would  appear  that 
this  expedition  did  not  discover  any  trace  of  volcanoes ; 
for  the  detonations  which  occasioned  them  so  much  as- 
tonishment, no  doubt  proceeded  from  the  bursting  of 
glaciers,  or  from  avalanches,  which  were  detached  from 
the  mountains.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season 
that  they  arrived  at  the  Columbia,  after  which  they  had 
heavy  falls  of  rain  both  day  and  night.  The  little  cloathing 
and  bedding  that  had  escaped  all  the  adventures  which  they 
had  encountered  up  to  this  moment,  now  fell  in  pieces,  and 
could  no  longer  be  made  use  of.  Their  courage  did  not 
sink,  however,  under  so  many  reverses.  The  waters  of 
the  Kooskooskee  are  as  limpid  as  crystal.  At  the  place 
where  it  falls  into  Lewis  River,  another  branch  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, the  Kooskooskee  is  1 80  yards  broad.  Lewis  River, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia,  is  575  yards,  and  the 
Columbia  itself  960  in  breadth.  A  little  below  their  junc- 
tion, the  latter  river  acquires  a  breadth  of  from  one  to 

6  Vancouver,  t.  III.  p.  7. 

e  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri  and  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    Washington,  1814. 
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three,  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  the 
country  presents  nothing  but  a  succession  of  plains,  with- 
out trees,  and  is  merely  sprinkled  over  with  a  few  willow 
bushes.  Still  lower  down  rapid  currents  are  met  with, 
and  there  are  even  very  considerable  cascades.  The  most 
rapid  of  these  currents  is  that  of  a  channel  not  more  than 
forty-five  yards  in  breadth,  in  which  all  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  are  confined.  Our  travellers  cleared  this  dan- 
gerous passage  in  their  canoes,  below  which  the  river  flows 
in  a  smooth  and  tranquil  stream,  and  they  found  themselves 
in  a  charming  and  fertile  valley,  shaded  by  lofty  forest 
trees,  intersected  by  small  lagoons,  and  possessing  a  soil  sus- 
ceptible of  every  kind  of  cultivation.  The  trees  are  re- 
markable for  the  greatest  beauty.  The  fir  rises  sometimes 
to  a  height  of  300  feet,  and  even  attains  a  circumference 
of  forty-five  feet.  These  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
combine  elegance  with  majesty,  their  columns  sometimes 
towering  200  feet  high  before  they  divide  into  branches. 
Some  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia  might  pass 
for  large  rivers.  One  of  them,  the  Multnomah,  which  is- 
sues from  the  rocky  mountains  towards  the  south-east,  and 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  very 
broad,  and,  in  many  places,  exceeds  twenty-five  feet  in 
depth,  even  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable  that  in  the  bed  of  the 
Columbia,  and  of  the  last  mentioned  river,  a  great  num- 
ber of  erect  trunks  of  pine  trees  are  firmly  rooted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  although,  in  many  places,  the  river 
is  thirty  feet  deep,  and  no  .  where  less  than  ten.  Judging 
from  the  shattered  state  in  which  these  trees  were  found, 
they  must  have  been  in  this  condition  fully  20  years.  It 
might  hence  be  concluded,  that  the  bed  of  the  river  has  un- 
dergone great  changes.  The  observations,  however,  which 
have  been  collected  during  this  first  expedition,  are  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  us  with  any  satisfactory  information  on 
the  subject. 

Among  the  islands  of  New  Georgia,  that  of  Nootka 
alone  merits  attention.  Black  granite,  mica,  grit  for  grind- 
stones, and  hematites,  are  found  there.*  The  vegetable 
earth  in  some  places  forms  a  bed'  of  two  feet  in  thickness. 
One  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  milder  climate  here 
than  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America  in  the  same  latitude. 
In  the  month  of  April,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  ne- 
ver below  48°  during  the  night,  and,  in  the  day,  it  rose  to 
60°.  The  grass  was  already  a  foot  in  length. b  The  cli- 
mate is  as  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees  as  that  of  the 
continent. 

What  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  not  to 
have  taken  possession  of  this  agreeable  and  fertile  country  ; 
a  country  which,  being  situated  in  the  rear  of  their  colo- 
nies, might,  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  masters,  become  a 
military  and  commercial  post  of  the  highest  importance  ! 
Already  the  inhabitants  of  New-York  have  formed  a  com- 
mercial company,  for  the  furs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
principal  establishment  of  which,  situated  14  miles  from 
Cape  Disappointment,  is  called  Fort  Astoria* 

That  part  of  New  Hanover  which  borders  upon  the  open 
sea,  resembles  New  Georgia,  both  in  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, and  the  structure  of  its  soil.  Pine  trees,  maple, 
birch,  and  apple  trees,  are  met  with  there.  Near  Fitzhugtfs 

»  (look,  Troisicme  Voyage,  t.  III.  p.  73.  8vo.  edition, 

b  Ibid.  p.  57. 

■  National  Intelligencer,  an  American  Journal,  June  22,  1813. 

■>  Vancouver,  t.  II.  p.  174.  178. 


Strait,  the  coast  consists  of  perpendicular  rock,  divided  by 
crevices,  in  which  a  very  inflammable  turf  is  found,  and  pine 
trees  of  moderate  thickness.11  The  interior  of  New  Jlano- 
ver  was  visited  in  1793  by  Mackenzie.  The  great  rives 
Tacoulche  Tesss  descends  from  the  rocky  mountains,  and 
often  rolls  its  rapid  course  between  walls  of  perpendicular 
rock.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  which,  in 
some  places,  even  descends  so  low  that  the  road  passes 
over  it  in  the  middle  of  summer.  These  mountains  de- 
scend abruptly  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  riven 
that  flow  to  the  west  have  no  great  length  of  course.  There 
are  numerous  small  lakes  ;  and  sinks  or  tunnels,  of  a  regUr 
lar  conical  form,  such  as  are  frequently  met  with  in  calca- 
reous countries.0 

The  same  luxuriant  vegetation  is  observed  here  as  in 
New  Georgia.  The  pines  and  birch  trees  compose  forests, 
in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country.  Upon  the  lower 
mountains,  the  cedar  is  met  with,  or  rather  the  cypress, 
of  so  enormous  a  size,  as  sometimes  to  measure  twenty- 
four  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  alder  rises  forty  feet 
high,  before  it  sends  off  any  branches.  There  are  also 
poplars,  firs,  and  probably  many  other  useful  trees/  The 
wild  parsnip  grows  in  abundance  round  the  lakes,  and  its 
roots  furnish  a  nourishing  food.  The  rivers  contain  trout, 
carp,  and  salmon.  The  latter  of  these  fish  are  caught  near 
dikes,  constructed  across  the  river,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
salmon  fishery  of  Norway. 

New  Cornwall  experiences  a  much  more  intense  degree 
of  cold,  than  the  two  preceding  countries.  At  53°  30',  upon 
Gardner's  Canal,  which,  it  is  true,  penetrates  very  far  into 
the  country,  mountains  are  seen  covered  with  ice  and 
snow,  that  seem  never  to  melt.s  Nearer  the  sea,  the  cli- 
mate, becoming  milder,  allows  forests  of  pine  to  cover 
the  naked  and  steep  rocks.  The  raspberry  bush,  cornel 
shrub,  gooseberry  bush,  and  the  plant  called  the  Labrador 
tea,  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Hot  springs  have 
been  discovered  ;  and  there  is  an  island  entirely  compo- 
sed of  slate  ;h  and  a  curious  rock,  shaped  like  an  obe- 
lisk, has  been  denominated  the  New  Eddystone.  Float- 
ing wood  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  many  parts  of 
this  coast. 

In  the  islands  which  Vancouver  has  designated  by  the 
names  of  George  the  Third's  Archipelago,  and  Admiralty  Is- 
land, the  soil,  although  rocky,  contains  several  crevices, 
stripes,  and  little  plains,  which  support  magnificent  forests 
of  pine  and  other  lofty  trees  ;  and  no  where  is  perpetual 
snow  discovered.  This  incontestibly  proves  that  it  is  the 
elevation  of  the  soil  that  renders  the  climate  of  the  continent 
so  severe. 

It  is  especially  in  the  environs  of  Nootka,  that  Euro- 
pean voyagers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants.  These  savages  call  themselves  ll'nk- 
ash.  Their  height  is  above  the  middle  stature,  and  they 
are  of  a  muscular  frame.  Their  features  are  characterised 
by  a  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones.  Their  face  is  often 
very  much  compressed  above  the  cheeks,  and  appears  to 
sink  abruptly  between  the  temples.  Their  nose,  flat  at 
the  base,  is  marked  by  wide  nostrils,  and  a  round  point. 
Their  forehead  is  low,  their  eyes  small  and  black,  and 
their  lips  broad,  thick,  and  rounded.    In  general,  they  are 

e  Mackenzie's  Voyage,  t.  III.  p.  103.  M.  Castera's  translation. 
'  Mnckenzie  s  Voyage,  t.  III.  p.  'M.  150.  247. 
e  Vancouver,  t.  III.  p.  27-1. 
»  Ibid.  p.  339. 
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entirely  destitute  of  beard,  or,  at  most,  have  only  a  small 
thin  tuft  at  the  point  of  their  chin.  This  deficiency,  how- 
ever, is,  perhaps,  owing  to  an  artificial  cause ;  for,  some 
of  them  and,  especially  their  old  men,  have  bushy  beards, 
and  even  mustachios.  Their  eye-brows  are  scantily  sup- 
plied with  hair,  and  are  always  straight ;  but  they  have  a 
considerable  quantity  of  very  harsh  and  very  strong  hair 
on  their  head,  which,  without  a  single  exception,  is  black 
and  straight,  and  floats  on  their  shoulders.  A  coarse  dress 
of  linen,  with  a  covering  from  the  skin  of  the  bear  or  sea 
otter,  red,  black,  and  white  pigments,  with  which  they 
besmear  their  body,  the  whole  of  their  ordinary  costume, 
in  short,  forms  the  image  of  wretchedness  and  ignorance. 
Their  war-dress  is  extraordinary.  They  muffle  up  their 
head  with  pieces  of  wood,  carved  into  the  representation 
of  eagles,  wolves,  and  porpoises'  heads.  Several  families 
live  together  in  the  same  hut,  the  wooden  half  partitions 
of  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  stable.  Some  of 
their  woollen  stuffs,  although  manufactured  without  a 
loom,  are  very  good,  and  are  ornamented  with  figures  of 
a  brilliant  colour.    They  carve  clumsy  statues  of  wood. 

Their  light  canoes,  which  are  flat  and  broad,  bound 
over  the  waves  in  the  steadiest  manner,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  outrigger,*  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  canoes  of  the  American  tribes,  and  those  of 
the  southern  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  islands  of 
Oceanica. 

The  apparatus  which  they  make  use  of  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  is  equally  ingenious  and  well  executed.  A  kind 
of  oar,  furnished  with  teeth,  with  which  they  hook  the  fish, 
is  particularly  noticed.  This  weapon,  as  well  as  the  jave- 
lins with  which  they  strike  the  whale,  announce  a  high  in- 
ventive genius.  The  javelin  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  bone, 
furnished  with  two  barbs,  in  which  is  fixed  the  oval-cutting 
edge  of  a  large  muscle-shell,  which  forms  the  point.  Two 
or  three  fathoms  of  cord  are  attached  to  it.  In  order  to 
throw  this  weapon,  they  use  a  stick,  12  or  15  feet  in  length, 
■with  the  line  attached  to  one  extremity,  and  the  javelin  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  detach  it  from  the  stick,  like  a  buoy, 
when  the  animal  escapes.15 

The  tribes  that  inhabit  New  Georgia,  differ  in  stature, 
manners,  and  mode  of  living  ;  but  in  their  characteristic 
features,  they  all  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka  Sound. 
The  apparent  depopulation  of  the  environs  of  Port  Disco- 
very, is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  great  number  of 
fikulls  and  other  human  bones,  which  have  been  found  col- 
lected together  here,  as  if  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  had 
made  this  their  common  cemetery.c  Messrs  Lewis  and 
Clarke  have  observed  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior.  In 
descending  the  rocky  mountains,  they  saw  several  tribes, 
who  have  the  habit  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  children, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  infancy.  The  SolkouksA  have 
their  skulls  flattened  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  top  of  the 
head  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  their  nose.  The 
idioms  of  these  tribes  differ  as  much  "as  their  features. 
The  language  of  the  Enouchouts"  is  understood  by  all  the 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  Columbia,  above  its  great  fall  ;  but 
near  the  coast,  it  is  not  understood,  and  they  make  use  of 


a  "  Balancier." 

b  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  passim. 
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the  idiom  of  the  Echillouts,r  which  is  completely  different. 
The  language  of  the  Killamucks  is  very  widely  diffused 
among  the  tribes  that  live  to  the  south,  between  the  coast 
and  the  river  Multnomah.  The  Koukouses,s  who  border 
on  the  Killamucks,  but  live  farther  in  the  interior,  are  of 
another  race,  are  fairer,  and  have  not  their  heads  flattened. 
In  general,  the  colour  of  all  these  tribes,  whether  they  have 
round  or  flat  heads,  is  of  a  brown  copper  hue,  and  is  clear- 
er than  that  of  the  tribes  of  the  Missouri  and  Louisiana. 
Woman  is  not  degraded  as  among  nations  of  hunters,  but 
is  treated  with  considerable  attention  by  this  people,  who 
subsist  by  fishing.  The  sea  air  injures  their  eyes  and  teeth. 
The  tribes  who  live  near  the  great  fall  of  the  Columbia,  build 
their  houses  of  wood,  a  degree  of  industry  which  is  not 
met  with  in  the  immense  tract  of  country  between  this  fall 
and  Saint  Louis.h 

Some  tribes  of  JVeio  Hanover,  observed  by  Mackenzie, 
present  to  us  several  peculiar  traits,  which  recall  to  our 
recollection  the  islanders  of  Otaheite  and  Tongataboo. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Salmon  River,  or,  as  they  them- 
selves call  it,  Jlnnah-yoe-Tesse,  live  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment.' They  have  two  religious  festivals  ;  the  one 
in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn.'1  In  their  solemn  enter- 
tainments, they  spread  mats  before  their  guests,  while  the 
people  are  seated  in  front  in  a  semicircle.  They  mark 
their  friendship  for  an  individual  by  clothing  him  with  their 
own  dress,  to  which  they  sometimes  add  the  offer  of  their 
place  in  the  conjugal  bed.1  '  But  these  characteristic  man- 
ners are  likewise  met  with  among  many  other  tribes  of 
America  and  Asia.  These  tribes  are  generally  of  a  mid- 
dling stature,  strong  and  muscular,  have  round  faces,  pro- 
minent cheek-bones,  email  reddish-grey  eyes,  and  a  com- 
plexion of  an  olive-copper  colour.  Their  head  assumes  a 
conical  shape,  in  consequence  of  continual  pressure  from 
infancy.  Their  hair  is  of  a  deep  brown.  They  make 
their  dress  of  a  kind  of  stuff  composed  of  cedar  bark,  and 
sometimes  interwoven  with  strips  of  otter  skin.  They  are 
clever  sculptors.  Their  temples  are  supported  by  wooden 
pillars,  carved  into  caryatides.  Some  of  these  figures  are 
in  an  upright  posture,  in  the  attitude  of  conquerors  ; 
others  are  stooping,  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  with  their 
load.m 

The  Sloua-Cuss  Indians  inhabit  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  high  chain  of  mountains  that  border  the  sea 
begins  to  sink  towards  the  basin  of  the  River  Tacoulche 
Tesse.  These  Indians  possess  an  agreeable  physiognomy, 
evince  a  great  love  of  cleanliness,  and  do  not  ill-treat  their 
women.  They  preserve  the  bones  of  their  parents  en- 
closed in  chests,  or  suspended  on  posts."  Though  faithful 
guardians  of  the  property  deposited  with  them  by  travel- 
lers, they  endeavour  to  steal  whatever  they  find  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  very  strangers. 0 

The  Nanscud,  or  Fall  Indians,  the  Nagailers,  and  the 
Jltnahs,  dwell  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Tacoutche  Tesse. 
Among  their  various  idioms,  there  are  some  that  resemble 
the  languages  of  the  Chippewyans,  and  other  nations  of 
Canada. 

Vancouver  saw  villages  on  the  coast  that  were  built  upon 


h  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels. 

>  Mackenzie,  t.  III.  p.  271. 

k  Ibid  p.  170. 

i  Ibid.  p.  181.' 

m  Ibid.  p.  179. 

»  Ibid.  p.  109,  &c. 

'  Ibid.  p.  286. 
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a  sort  of  artificial  terrace,  the  representation  of  which,  as 
given  in  the  atlas  of  this  voyager,  reminds  one  a  little  of 
the  ffippas  of  New  Zealand.  The  village  of  Chelaskys, 
situated  in  Johnston's  Straits,  although  composed  of  mi- 
serable huts,  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  which  appear 
to  have  a  hieroglyphical  meaning.  This  description  of 
painting  is  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  north-western 
coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tchinkitane  Bay,  called  by  the 
English  Norfolk  Sound,  in  King  George's  Archipelago, 
resemble,  in  stature  and  figure,  those  of  Nootka;  but  their 
coarse,  harsh  hair,  establishes  a  likeness  between  them 
and  the  more  northern  nations  and  the  Esquimaux.  The 
young  people  pluck  out  their  beard,  but  the  old  allow  it 
to  grjw.  Their  women  wear  an  extraorciuary  kind  of 
ornament,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having 
two  mouths  ;  it  cjnsists  of  a  small  piece  of  wood,  which 
they  force  into  the  flesh  below  their  under  lip.a  These 
people  show  a  great  deal  of  address  in  their  manner  of 

»  Maroliand's'Voyngfe,  (Fr.)  t.  I  p. -24:?. 

L  Dixon's  Voyage  round  tlio  World,  (linglisM  p.  181. 

c  Scarcely,  in  idiom.    Vater  gives  several  dialects  of  each,  but  no- 

VOL.  11.— NOS.  73  &  74.  2  A 


carrying  on  trade,  and  are  exceedingly  courageou6  in  (he 
whale  fishery.  '1  'heir  tanning,  carving,  painting,  and 
other  arts,  prove  them  to  be  an  intelligent  and  iiidustrioili 
people.  They  preserve  the  heads  of  their  dead  in  a 
kind  of  sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  polished  stones." 

The  moral  sketch  which  we  have  now  traced  of  the 
tribes  of  New  Georgia  and  New  Hanover,  proves  ti.at 
their  genius  has  been  developed  during  many  ages  of  liber- 
ty. We  must  allow  that  in  the  idioms,c  manners,  and 
belief  of  these  tribes,  there  is  some  similitude  with  thft 
Aztecs,  or  Mexicans.  Which  of  these  two  nations  is  the. 
source  of  the  other?  Judicious  criticism  suggests  that,  to 
place  the  cradle  of  Mexican  civilization  in  the  midst  of 
these  tribes  of  fishermen,  would  be  to  hazard  an  impor- 
tant conclusion  from  a  small  number  of  equivocal  lacts. 
Another  hypothesis,  altogether  absurd  and  content]  tile, 
considers  them  as  a  colony  of  the  Malays  of  Polynesia, 
with  whom  they  have  not  the  slightest  physical  resem- 
blance. 


tiling  can  be  inure  dissimilar  llian  the  Aztec  and  New  Georgian!  The 
latter  wants  the  great  American  rharaclets  ol  e/ienlhtsix and  cumpvsi- 
lion.    Mithndates,  Vou  Adelung,  111.  tiu.  £2o — «!3o. — Tk. 
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Regions  of  the  North,  and  North-East ;  or  the  Country  on 
Mackenzie' 's  River,  and  the  country  round  Hudson's 
Bay ;  Labrador,  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen. 
When  we  quit  the  north-west  region,  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  approach  towards  Hudson's  Bay  and  the 
unknown  frozen  seas,  we  perceive  an  immense  country, 
intersected  with  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Few  mountains  rise  above  this  savage  and 
icy  plain.  The  numerous  waters  of  these  countries  may 
be  reduced  to  two  classes ;  some  flow  towards  the  un- 
known seas  of  the  north,  others  roll  their  tributary  streams 
to  Hudson's  Bay.  Among  the  former,  we  observe  the 
Jlthapescow  or  Elk  River,  and  the  Unjigah  or  Peace  River. 
The  first  of  these  comes  from  the  south,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  lake  of  the  hills,  or  Lake  Athapescow  ;  the  second  de- 
scends from  the  north-west  plateau.  When  high,  its  waters 
flow  into  the  Lake  Athapescow  ;  but  when  it  is  low,  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  that  lake.a  The  united  river  bears  the 
name  of  the  Slave  River,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Slave 
Lake,  from  which  issues  Mackenzie's  River,  that  runs  to- 
wards a  northern  sea,  or  gulf,  hitherto  little  explored.  Late- 
ly, indeed,  as  was  noticed  in  the  former  Book,b  the  adventu- 
rous Franklin  surveyed  600  miles  of  its  coast,  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  Copper-Mine  River,  almost  directly  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  parallel  of  67°  30'  north.  At  the  warm- 
est season  of  the  polar  year,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  girt 
with  ice,  and  the  land  almost  constantly  covered  with  snow. 
The  water  approached  so  much  to  the  saltness  of  the  sea, 
that  this  experienced  mariner  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  remark  any  appreciable  difference.  Tides  were 
also  observed.  It  abounds  in  islands,  and  no  coast  known 
affords  more  numerous  or  deeper  indentations  into  the  sur- 
rounding land.  To  these  dreary  regions,  even  the  hardiest 
Indian  hunters  refused  to  accompany  the  English,  who, 
nevertheless,  met  with  frequent  traces  of  Esquimaux,  a 
race  which,  diminutive  in  stature  and  deficient  in  courage, 
every  where  seeks  shelter  amid  the  desolation  of  the  pole.0 
Slave  Lake,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  in  length, 
is  sprinkled  with  islands  that  are  covered  with  trees  resem- 
bling the  mulberry.  Mackenzie  found  them  surrounded 
with  ice  in  the  middle  of  June.  All  these  lakes  and  rivers 
unite  to  form  one  uninterrupted  current  of  water,  extend- 
ing above  600  leagues  in  length,  and  which  has  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  magnificent  rivers  of  Siberia.  One 

«  The  Unjigah  forms  a  delta  at  its  mouth,  the  southern  branches  of 
which  cayitnunicate  with  the  lake,  and  the  northern  with  the  Slave 
River.  The  level  of  this  delta  is  so  uniform,  and  the  current  of  the  ri- 
ver above  so  feeble,  that  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  branches 
communicating  with  the  lake,  varies  according  as  the  waters  of  the  ri- 
ver or  lake  are  highest. — Mackenzie. — P. 
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is  tempted  to  inquire,  why  do  such  superb  streams  waste 
their  fertilizing  waters  upon  these  frozen  deserts  1  They 
manifest  the  power,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  wisdom  of 
their  Creator. 

The  Copper-Mine  River,  discovered  by  Hearne,  likewise 
flows  towards  the  north,  but  is  only  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  from  frequent  falls  and  narrows,  is  scarcely  navigable, 
even  by  canoes,  near  its  opening  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Among 
the  crowd  of  lakes  that  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  no  outlet, 
Lake  Doobaunt  is  particularly  noticed. 

Missinnippi,  or  Churchill  River,  empties  itself  into  Hud- 
son's Bay,  but  is  connected,  by  means  of  lakes,  with  Atha- 
pescow River,  an  invaluable  communication,  if  it  had  taken 
place  in  a  more  temperate  climate.  The  hydrographical 
system  of  Hudson's  Bay  extends  very  far  to  the  southwest, 
which  obliges  us  to  include  within  our  northern  zone,  part  of 
those  regions  that  were  formerly  comprised  under  the  vague 
denomination  of  Canada.  Two  considerable  rivers  that 
come  from  the  foot  of  the  western  mountains,  form  the  Ri- 
ver Saskashawan*  which,  after  being  interrupted  by  a 
great  rapid,  (it  is  thus  that  the  Canadians  name  a  long  fall 
of  water,  with  a  gentle  slope,)  descends  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
a  lake  of  more  than  sixty  leagues  in  length,  by  thirty  or 
forty  broad.  Its  banks  are  shaded  by  the  sugar-maple, 
and  poplar  ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  which 
produce  the  rice  of  Canada.6  This  lake,  which  likewise 
receives  the  great  River  Assiniboil,  or  Jlssinlboin,1  united 
to  the  Red  River,  discharges  itself  into  Hudson's  Bay,  by 
the  Nelson  and  Severn  Rivers.  Lake  Winnipeg  is  the  Lake 
Bourbon  of  the  French  ;  and  the  River  Bourbon  is  compo- 
sed of  the  Saskashawan  and  the  Nelson. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  is  felt  even  under 
the  57th  parallel  of  latitude  ;  the  ice  on  the  rivers  is  eight 
feet  thick;  brandy  freezes;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
cold,  the  rocks  split  with  a  tremendous  noise,  fully  equal 
to  that  of  heavy  artillery,  and  the  shattered  fragments  fly  to 
an  astonishing  distance.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is 
subject  to  the  most  capricious  variations.  Rain  suddenly 
overtakes  you,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  are  admiring 
the  serenity  of  a  cloudless  sky  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sun  will  sometimes  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  midst  of 
the  heaviest  showers  ;  and  at  its  rising  and  setting,  is  pre- 
ceded, or  followed,  by  a  cone  of  yellowish  light.  The 
aurora  borealis  sheds  in  this  climate  a  light  which,  some- 

b  Page  177. 

c  Franklin's  Journey  to  Polar  Sea,  189 — 361.  passim. 

A  Saskatchiwine. 

*  Zizania  aquatica,_  wild  rice. 

{  Stone  Indian  River. 
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times  mild  and  serene,  sometimes  dazzling  and  agitated, 
{equals  that  of  the  full  moon,  and  in  both  cases  is  contrast- 
ed, by  its  biueish  reflection,  with  the  fiery  colour  which 
sparkles  in  the  stars. 

These  imposing  scenes,  bowever,  serve  only  to  augment 
the  solemn  melancholy  of  the  desert.  Nothing  can  be  more 
frightful  than  the  environs  of  Hudson's  Bay.  To  which- 
soever side  we  direct  our  view,  we  perceive  nothing  but 
land  incapable  of  receiving  any  sort  of  cultivation,  and  pre- 
cipitous rocks  that  rise  to  the  very  clouds,  and  yawn  into 
deep  ravines  arid  barren  valleys,  into  which  the  sun  never 
penetrates,  and  which  are  rendered  inaccessible  by  masses 
of  ice  and  snow  that  seem  never  to  melt.  The  sea  in  this 
bay  is  open  only  from  the  commencement  of  July  to  th'e  end 
of  September,  and  even  then,  the  navigator  very  often  en- 
counters ice  bergs,  which  expose  him  to  considerable  em- 
barrassment. At  the  very  time  that  he  imagines  himself 
at  a  distance  from  these  floating  rocks,  a  sudden  squall,  or 
a  tide,  or  current,  strong  enough  to  carry  away  the  vessel, 
and  render  it  unmanageable,  all  at  once  hurries  him 
amongst  an  infinite  number  of  masses  of  ice  which  appear 
to  cover  the  whole  bay.a 

Hudson's  Bay  affords  only  a  small  quantity  of  fish,  and 
all  attempts  at  the  whale-fishery  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Shell  fish  are  likewise  scarce.  But  the  lakes,  even  those 
farthest  to  the  north,  abound  in  excellent  fish,  such  as  the 
pike,  sturgeon,  and  trout ;  and  their  banks  are  inhabited 
by  aquatic  birds,  among  which  are  observed  several  species 
of  swans,  geese,  and  ducks. 

The  English,  under  Franklin,  in  1819,  found  abundance 
of  fish  in  Copper-Mine  River,  at  its  opening  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  though  that  sea  itself  scarcely  afforded  them  any  sup- 
plies. Of  the  fish  and  fowls  which  frequented  these  lakes, 
an  interesting  account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
the.  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition." 

The  principal  quadrupeds  are.  the  buffalo,  musk-ox, 
moose-deer,  rein-deer, c  beaver,  wolf,  foxes  of  different  co- 
lours, the  lynx  or  wild  cat,  white,  black,  and  brown  bears, 
the  wolverine,  otter,  jackash,a  wejack,  pine-martin,  ermine, 
skunk,  musk-rat,  porcupine,  hare,  rabbit,  wood-squirrel, 
climbing-squirrel,  and  different  species  of  mice. 

The  banks  of  Churchill  River,  principally  produce  some 
berry-bearing  shrubs,  the  gooseberry  bush,  three  species 
of  vaccinium,  the  black  currant,  strawberry,  and  a  small 
species  of  wild  rose,  the  burdock,  wood-sorrel,  dandelion, 
a  species  of  cistus,  a  species  of  box,  different  kinds  of 
moss,  several  descriptions  of  grasses,  and  peas.  The  trees 
which  compose  the  forests  of  this  savage  country,  present 
very  few  species  ;  namely,  the  pine,  dwarf  larch,  poplar, 
willow,  and  dwarf  birch.  Farther  to  the  west,  the  latter 
is  very  numerous.  In  the  country  of  Athapcscow,  the 
pine,  larch,  poplar,  birch,  and  alder,  acquire  a  greater 
height;  but  round  Lake  Winnipeg  flourish  almost  all  the 
trees  of  Canada  proper.  Mackenzie  has  there  made  a 
very  extraordinary  observation.  When  the  ground  is 
cleared  by  means  of  fire,  those  places  that  had  been  for- 
merly covered  with  pine  and  birch  trees,  no  longer  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  poplars,  although  not  a  single  tree  of 
the  kind  had  ever  grown  there  before.  The  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  the  Assiniboil,  and  the  Saskashawan',  appear 

*  Voyages  of  Ellis,  Middleton,  Robson,  Hearne,  Ross,  Parry, &c.  &c. 

b   Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Appendix. 

c  "  L'elan,  le  daim,"  applied  to  European  animals,  elk,  fallow-deer; 
but  the  two  species  of  deer,  natives  of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  the  moose 
(the  elk  of  Europe,)  and  the  caribou,  or  rein-decr. — Ed.Enctjc.  P. 


to  be  susceptible  of  several  kinds  of  cultivation.  Barley 
and  rye  have  ripened  there,  and  hemp  becomes  verv  line  ; 
but  their  great  distance  from  the  ports  of  Canada,  and  the 
little  advantage  to  be  derived  from  those  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
obstructed  as  they  are  with  ice  during  two-tbirda  of  the 
year,  would  greatly  embarrass  an  infant  colony,  both  in  re- 
ceiving supplies,  and  in  exporting  its  productions.  It  can 
only  be  by  a  gradually  progressive  advance,  that  the  Euro-, 
pean  population  of  Canada  will  ever  penetrate  as  far  as 
these  regions. 

It  is  merely  for  a  short  period  that  the  avidity  of  gain  at- 
tracts Europeans  to  this  country.  The  fur  trade  had 
enriched  the  Canadians  under  the  dominion  of  the  French* 
The  English  have  formed  two  companies  here,  that  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  North-West  Company.  The  Me* 
diterranean  Sea,  which  they  have  denominated  Hudson's 
Bay,  had  been  visited  in  1610,  but  it  was  in  1670  that  a 
Company  obtained  a  charter,  bearing  the  privilege  of 
forming  establishments  there.  This  Company  claims  a 
right  to  vast  territories,  situated  on  the  west,  the  sou  lb.  and 
the  east  of  the  Bay,  and  extending  from  72°  to  1 1 4°- 
3S'  west  of  London.6  The  exportations  of  the  Company, 
amount  annually  to  16,000/.  Sterling;  and  the  importa- 
tions, which  greatly  augment  the  revenue  of  government) 
amount,  in  all  probability,  to  30,000/.  Sterling.  But  the 
profits  of  this  society  have  been  considerably  diminished- 
by  the  North-West  Company,  lately  established  at  Mont- 
reaL 

It  is  asserted  that  a  chain  of  heights,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  rivers  running  to  the  north  and  south,  as  far  as  Lakei 
Winnipeg,  serves  as  a  line  of  separation  between  Canada 
and  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  but  the 
limit  is  not  fixed  in  a  legal  manner.  The  Hudson's  Bay- 
Company  has  not  penetrated  to  the  west  beyond  Hudson's) 
House,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  North-West  Company, 
more  courageous  and  more  enterprising,  has  almost  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  extended  itself 
along  Mackenzie's  River,  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  or  land. 
But  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  virtue  of  its  charter, 
pretends  to  a  sovereignty  over  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
Hudson's  Bay;  and  upon  this  principle,  gave  up  a  few 
years  ago,  to  Lord  Selkirk,  its  chief  stockholder,  a  vast 
territory  on  thebanks  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  River  As- 
siniboil. The  colony  which  this  nobleman  conducted 
thither,  has  experienced  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  fur  traders  of  Canada,  whom  it  wished  to  prevent 
from  hunting  within  its  limits.  They  have  even  had  re- 
course to  violence  ;  and  the  colony  has  been  obliged  to 
dissolve  itself ;  but  the  two  parties,  after  pleading  before' 
the  Canadian  tribunals,  have  at  length  settled  their  respec- 
tive claims  by  a  union  of  interests. 

The  countries  adjacent  to  Hudson's  Bay,  together  with 
Labrador,  have  been  denominated,  by  a  tribute  of  ho-' 
mage  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  mother  country,  .V, 
Britain  ;  but  this  name  has  hot  been  adopted  in  the  charts 
The  name  of  Nova  Dania  also  speedily  disappeared.  The 
country  situated  to  the  west  of  the  bay,  has  generally  bj  en 
called  JWu>  Wales,  and  that  to  the  east,  the  East  .Main 
To  the  south,  James'  Bay  extends  a  hundred  leagues  into 
the  country.    It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bay  f  ha< 

d   A  small  speries  of  otter. 

■  "72"  to  117°  W.  of  Paris."  (69»  3JK  45"  to  1H»  3V  451'  W.  ol 
London.)    From  70°  to  11 5"  W.  of  London    (I'inkerton.) — P. 
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the  most  important  establishments  are  situated,  such  as 
Albany  Fort,  Moose  Fort,  and  the  factory  of  East  Main.* 
Farther  to  th«  south,  and  on  the  confines  of  Upper  Canada, 
w  t  fi  id  Brunswick  house,  Frederick  house,  and  some  others. 
To  the  north  is  Severn  house,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name.  York  Fort  is  built  on  the  Nelson 
River,  and  farther  to  the  north,  is  Churzh'dl  Fort,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  their  last  establishment  in  this  direction. 
Fort  (Ihippswi/nn,  on  Lake  Athapeseow,  belongs  to  the 
North- West  Company,  which  possess  s  several  others  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Winnipeg, and  the  Rivers  Assiniboil,  Sas- 
fcas'iawan,  and  Mackenzie.  The»e  establishments,  far 
from  permanent,  are  often  even  without  any  particular 
name,  and  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  house,  surround- 
ed by  pallisades. 

Tiiree  indigenous  nations  divide  between  them  these 
melane.holy  regions.  The  Esquimaux  inhabit  the  country 
he^w^en  the  gulf  called  the  Welcome1'  and  Mackenzie's 
River,  and  probably  as  far  as  Behring's  Straits.  To  the 
south  they  extend  as  far  as  Slave  Lake,  and  to  the  north, 
the  territory  which  they  occupy  is  bounded  by  an  icy  sea, 
if  such  a  sea  really  exists,  or  else  they  extend  their  wan- 
dering excursions  into  a  frozen  desert.c  A  permanent 
establishment  of  this  nation  was  met  with  by  Captain  Ross 
at  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  in  latitude  76°  N.  ;d  and  their 
huts  were  observed  by  Captain  Parry  to  be  numerous  in 
many  parts  of  Melville  Island,  in  latitude  75°  N.  The 
latter  officer  observed  them  frequently  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  of  Barrow's  Straits,  though  their  timidity 
prevented  any  intercourse6  Little,  squat,  and  feeble,  the 
complexion  of  these  Polar  men  partakes  less  of  a  copper 
hue,  +han  of  a  reddish  and  dirty  yell  ~>w.  Their  huts,  which 
a  -e  of  a  circular  form,  are  covered  with  deer-^kins,  and  can 
o  aly  be  entered  by  creeping  on  the  belly.  Yet  the  rude 
necessities  of  the  climate  have  suggested  to  this  feeble  race 
Many  contrivances  which  do  honour  to  their  ingenuity. 
The  snow-house,  or  the  comfortable,  and,  comparatively 
»king,  co  in  modioli5,  dwelling,  which  they  construct  from 
Vvi  frozen  s  nw  that  surrounds  them,  affords  a  favourable 
example..  The  rapidity  and  neatness  with  which  they 
raise  these  edifices,  and  render  them  impervious  to  the 
vigorous  atmosphere  around,  is  truly  admirable  ;  and  these 
eh'Tces,  when  finished,  affVd  their  inhabitants  a  similar 
protection  to  that  which  the  vegetable  world  receives 
f  vn  a  covering  of  snow/  The  Esquimaux  of  Prince 
Regent's  Bay,  and  of  the  Arctic  Highlands,  are  en- 
tirely ignorant,  of  boats  and  canoes,  affording,  it  is  said, 
e  unique  instance  of  a  fishing  tribe  unacquainted  with  the 
urjanj  of  floating  on  the  water.  Ross  advances  s+rong 
g- Minds  for  considering  them  as  the  true  ah  original  race, 
from  whence  all  other  Esquimaux  are  derived.  They 
seem  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nations  to  the  south,  and  may 
he  considered  as  an  inuepen  lent  tribe,  separated  by  almost 
impassable  mountains  from  the  regions  of  South  Green- 
land, and  extending  beyond  the  most  northern  inlet  of 


■  Kast  Main  House. 
*  Roe's  Welcome. 

c  Mackenzie's  Voyage  to  the  Pacifie  Ocean,  t.  1 1 T  p.  341.  (French  ) 
Ileinie's  Journey  to  the  N  irthurn  Ocean,  t.  [.  passim. 

&  Vopago  'o  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  L.  p.  104.  by  Captain  Ross. 

r  dairy's  Second  Voyage 

i-'ranldin's  Journey  U  the  I'olar  Saa.  Dr.  Richardson's  Journal, 
pns.  im. 

t  Rosa,  vol  l  p.  177. 
i    *■  flwca  vilulina,  common  seal,  sea-dog. 


Baffin's  Bay.  They  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  reli- 
gious ideas.5  The  other  tribes  have  canoes  made  of  the 
skins  of  the  sea-calf,1'  which  sail  with  great  swiftness. 
These  savages  patiently  work  a  gray  and  porous  stone  into 
the  shape  of  pitchers  and  kettles.  The  edges  of  these 
vases  are  elegantly  ornamented.'  They  preserve  their 
provisions  of  meat  in  bags,  filled  with  whale  oil.  Those 
who  live  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  River,  shave  their 
heads,  a  peculiar  custom,  but  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove 
an  Asiatic  origin. 

The  Chipiwans,  who  are  likewise  called  Chippaways, 
and  Chcpewyans,k  have  been  observed  by  Mackenzie  be- 
tween Slave  Lake  and  Lake  Athapescow.  They  appear 
to  extend  as  far  as  the  rocky  mountains  on  the  west,  and  to 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri  on  the  south-west.  The 
Snake  Indians,  the  Catlanaltowes,  and  other  tribes,  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  nation.  A  branch  of  the  Chippa- 
ways  has  extended  itself  into  the  United  States.  Although 
somewhat  less  copper-coloured,  and  having  rather  less 
beard  than  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Chipiwans  have 
not  the  Mongol  complexion.  Their  hair  is  straight,  like 
that  of  the  other  Americans,  but  is  not  always  of  a  black 
colour.  They  make  themselves  a  dress  of  deerskin,  which 
is  very  warn*  and  very  durable.1  Although  extremely  pa- 
cific amongst  themselves,  they  are  continually  at  war  wiih 
the  Esquimaux,  over  whom  the  superiority  of  their  num- 
bers gives  them  great  advantage.  They  put  all  those  to 
death  who  ffdl  into  their  hands  ;  for  fear  has  established  the 
principle  of  never  taking  any  prisoners.  The  Esquimaux 
entertain  a  continual  apprehension  of  these  Chippaways,'" 
who,  in  their  turn,  live  under  subjection  to  the  Knistennux, 
a  nation  who  are,  or  lately  were,  far  less  numerous  than 
themselves. 

The  country  which  the  Chipiwans  call  their  own,  pos- 
sesses very  little  vegetable  earth ;  and,  accordingly,  it  pro- 
duces scarcely  any  wood  or  grass.  The  lichen,  however, 
which  affords  food  to  the  deer,  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity.  Another  species  of  lichen,  named  Tripe  de 
Roche,  grows  on  the  rocks,  and  serves  as  food  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  boil  it  in  water,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  it 
forms  a  glutinous  and  tolerably  nourishing  substance. 
The  English,  in  1819,  found  it  act  as  a  cathartic.  Fi  h 
abound  in  the  lakes  of  the  Chipiwans,  and  herds  of  deer 
cover  their  hills ;  but  although  they  possess  more  fore- 
sight, and  are  the  most  economical  of  all  the  savages  of 
North  America,  they  suffer  a  great  deal  in  some  seasons 
from  want  of  food. 

The  Chipiwans  affirm  that  they  are  descended  from  a 
dog  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  respect  this  animal  as  sacred. 
They  represent  the  Creator  of  the  world  under  the  figure 
of  a  bird,  whose  eyes  dart  lightning,  and  whose  voice  pro- 
duces the  thunder.  They  have  a  traditionary  belief  in  a 
deluge,  and  in  the  great  longevity  of  the  first  inhabitants  oF 
the  world.11 

The  tribes  designated  by  Hearne  under  the  name  of  the 


i  Hearne,  t.  II.  p.  23.  28,  and  20. 

k  Chtppewyans,  Chipawas.  This  tribe, although  considered  asallirrl 
in  hnguao-e,  is  very  distinct  from  the  Chippewa ys  on  the  upper  lal.es 
in  Canada  and  the  United  S'ates,  from  whom  they  are  separated  by  tho 
Knistenaux.  They  inhabit  the  country  between  00°  and  (io°  N.  and 
101)3  and  1  10°  W  — (Mackenzie.)— P. 

•  Hearne,  t.  I.  p  284. 

,n  Franklin's  Journey ,  p.  358. 

n  For  an  excellent  account  of  these  and  the  succeeding  Indians,  see 
Dr  Richardson's  fi/st  Journal,  in  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
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Northern  Indians,  and  who  inhabit  the  country  between 
Copper-Mine  River  and  Hudson's  Bay,  as  far  as  Churchill 
River,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  branch  ofthe  Chipiwans. 
These  Northern  Indians  are,  in  general,  of  an  ordinary 
stature,  and  are  well  proportioned  and  strong;  but  thej 
want  that  activity  and  that  suppleness  which  characterize 
the  Indian  tribes  who  inhabit  the  southern  and  western 
shores  of  Hudson's  Buy.  The  colour  of  their  skin  some- 
what resembles  dark  copper.  Their  hair  is  black,  thick, 
and  straight,  like  that  of  other  Indians.  Like  the  Chipi- 
wans, they  attribute  their  origin  to  the  amours  of  the  first 
woman  with  a  dog,  who,  during  the  night,  was  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  young  man.a 

Though  'they  display  great  arf  in  extracting  little  presents 
from  strangers,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  peacefully  dis- 
pose J,  ind  never  become  intoxicated.  Amongst  them,  wo- 
man is  considered  as  a  mere  beast  of  burthen.  If  any  one 
ask  a  northern  Indian  in  what  beauty  consists,  he  will  re- 
ply, that  a  broad  (lat  face,  small  eyes,  and  hollow  cheeks, 
each  of  which  is  marked  with  three  or  four  black  streaks, 
a  low  forehead,  a  long  chin,  a  large  and  hooked  nose,  a 
dark  complexion,  and  pendant  breasts,  constitute  genuine 
beauty.  These  charms  are  greatly  enhanced  in  value, 
when  the  fair  possessor  knows  how  to  prepare  all  sorts  of 
skins,  and  make  dresses  from  them,  and  is  able  to  carry  a 
weight  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
in  summer,  and  can  draw  a  much  greater  load  in  winter. 
The  mother  of  Grecnstock:n<rs,  a  beauty  somewhat  of  this 
descripti  >n,  who  attended  Franklin's  expedition  in  1819, 
took  alarm  at  the  sketch  prepared  by  the  draughtsman, 
lest  her  charms  should  tempt  the  king  of  England  to  carry 
off  her  daughter  from  the  country  !  The  prevalence  of  po- 
lygamy procures  them  a  greater  number  of  these  submis- 
sive, faithful,  and  even  affectionate  servants.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  affront  from  any  one,  they  challenge  theirenemy 
to  wrestle.  Murder  isveryrare  amongst  them.  Any  one 
who  has  shed  the  blood  of  his  countryman,  is  abandoned 
by  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  is  reduced  to  a  wandering 
life  ;  and  whenever  he  issues  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, eveiy  person  exclaims,  "  There  goes  the  mur- 
derer !" 

The  Knistenaux,  denominated  Cristinaux  by  the  early 
Canadians,  and  Killistonoes  by  some  modern  writers — Crees 
by  the  English — wander  over  or  inhabit  all  the  country  to  the 
S5u'.h  ol  the  lake  of  the  hills  as  far  as  the  lakes  of  Canada, 
and  from  1  ludson's  BaytoLake  Winnipeg.  The  Knistenaux 
are  of  a  mo  lerate  slature,  are  well  proportioned,  and  pos- 
sess a  remarkable  degree  of  activity.  Black  and  piercing 
eyes  ani  nate  their  agreeable  and  op  jn  countenance.  They 
paint  their  face  of  different  colours.  They  wear  a  simple 
and  convenient  dress,  cut  and  ornamented  with  taste; 
but  sometimes  they  hunt,  even  during  the  severest  cold, 
almost  entirely  naked.  It  appears  that,  of  all  the  savages 
of  North  America,  the  Knistenaux  have  the  handsomest 
women.  Their  figure  is  well  proportioned,  and  the  regu- 
larity of  their  features  would  obtain  them  admiration,  even 
in  Europe.  Their  complexion  is  not  so  dark  as  that  of 
other  savage  women  ;  because,  their  habits  are  much  more 
ol  ianly.  Thes  •  Indians  are  naturally  mild,  honest,  gene- 
rous, and  hospitable.j  when  the  pernicious  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  has  not  changed  their  natural  disposition.    They  do 

•  Resume's  tourney  to  <!ir  Northern  Ocenn,  t.  II.    Franklin,  &c. 

L  Chrt vvrighfs  Journal  of  Tranmictions,  Ac.  vol  I.  For  tiie  con- 
struction of  these  dwellings,  see  Richardson's  Journal,  in  Franklin  , 
Parry's  Sucond  Voyage,  &c. 


not  look  upon  chastity,  however,  as  a  virtue,  nor  do  tin  y 
imagine  that  conjugal  fidelity  is  at  all  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness ofthe  married  state.  Accordingly,  they  offer  their 
wives  to  strangers,  and  exchange  thein  with  each  other,  as 
Cato  is  said  to  have  done.  The  fogs  which  cover  their 
marshes,  are  believed  to  be  the  spirits  of  their  deceased 
companions. 

The  eastern  coasts  of  Hudson's  Bay  form  a  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Labrador.  This  country,  almost  of  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  is  bounded  on  the  ea>t  by  the  arm  of  the  sea 
called  Davis's  Straits,  and  on  the  south  by  Canada,  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thus  detached  from  the  arc- 
tic lands,  Labrador  ought  to  partake,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  nature  of  the  temperate  cold  regions  ;  but  whether  it 
is  owing  to  the  elevation  of  its  mountains,  with  which  we 
are  still  almost  unacquainted,  or  to  the  influence  of  ihe  per- 
petual fogs  that  cover  the  neighbouring  seas,  it  is  a  coun- 
try fully  as  frozen  as  those  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Cartwright  assures  us  that  he  met  with  a  family  of  the  na- 
tives living  in  a  cavern  hollowed  out  of  the  snow.  This 
extraordinary  habitation  was  seven  feet  high,  ten  or  twelve 
in  diameter,  and  was  shaped  like  an  oven.  A  large  piece 
of  ice  served  as  a  door.  A  lamp  lighted  the  inside,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  were  lying  on  skins.  At  a  short 
distance  was  a  kitchen,  likewise  constructed  of  snow.b 
They  describe  a  circle  on  the  frozen  snow,  and  cutting  i* 
into  segments  with  their  knives,  build  it  up  with  great  re- 
gularity, till  the  blocks  of  snow  meet  at  the  top,  and  con- 
stitute a  not  ungraceful  dome.  All  that  is  known  of  La- 
brador is  a  mass  of  mountains  and  of  rocks,  intersected 
with  innumerable  lakes  and  rivers.c  Lake  Aschkunipi, 
which  is  probably  the  New  Scai  of  D'  Anville's  maps,  ap- 
pears to  flow  both  into  Hudson's  Ray,  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  All  the  waters  of  this  region  abound  in  a  re- 
markable degree  with  fish ;  among  which  are  noticed 
the  salmon,  trout,  pike,  eel,  and  barbel.  The  bears 
combine  together  in  numerous  herds,  to  catch  the  sal- 
mon, near  the  cataracts,  where  great  numbers  are  stopt 
in  their  ascent,  and  are  exceedingly  relished  by  that  ani- 
mal. Some  of  them  plunge  into  the  river,  and  puisne 
their  prey  under  water,  only  reappearing  at  the  distance  of 
j  one  or  two  hundred  paces,  while  others,  again,  more  indo- 
lent, or  less  active,  appear  as  if  they  had  come  merely  to 
enjoy  the  SpCC  til  c!e.  Beavers,  as  well  as  rein-deer,  abso- 
lutely swarm.  The  air  is  milder  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  some  appearance  of  fertility  is  perceived. 
According  to  Curtis,  the  valleys  are  covered  with  pines  and 
pinasters.  A  great  deal  of  wild  celery,  and  many  antiscor- 
butic plants,  grow  there.  No  botanist  has  examined  this 
extensive  country;  But  the  most  extraordinary  fact  that 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  is,  that  the  boggy  land  on  the 
coast  becomes  covered  with  grass,  after  having  heen  fat- 
tened by  the  carcases  of  the  seals  which  are  cast  ashore. 
This,  however,  requires  further  confirmation.  The  south- 
ern parts  of  Labrador  might  be  cultivated,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  defend  the  colonists  from  the  bears  and  wolves, 
and  the  cattle  could  not  quit  their  stable  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  months  in  the  year.  The  eastern 
coast  presents  nothing  but  a  continued  precipice  of  bar- 
ren rocky  mountains,  which  are  covered  in  some  places 
with  a  black  turf,  and  a  few  stunted  plants.     It  is  ovcr- 

<•  Roger  Cuitis's  Funiculars  of  Labrador,  in  tho  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  LXIV.  Part  II.  p.  led 
d  "  .Mer  Nouvelle." 
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spread  with  fogs,  which,  however,  appear  not  to  continue 
so  long  as  they  do  in  Newfoundland/  Although  the 
greater  part  of  their  water  is  derived  from  melted  snow, 
goitre  is  a  disease  unknown  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region.  The  eastern  coast  is  covered  with  thousands  of 
islands,  inhabited  by  aquatic  birds,  particularly  the  duck 
from  which  the  eiderdown  is  procured. 

The  most  celebrated  production  of  this  country  is  the 
Labrador  felspar,  discovered  by  the  Moravian  brethren  in 
the  middle  of  the  lakes  of  the  elevated  district  of  Kylgapied, 
where  its  vivid  colours  were  reflected  from  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  The  rocks  are  generally  granitic.  The  dis- 
trict of  Ungawa,  situated  to  the  west  of  Cape  Chudleigh, 
abounds  in  red  jasper,  hematites,  and  pyrites. 

The  Esquimaux  have  peopled  all  the  northern  and  east- 
ern coasts  of  this  country,  and  live  on  fish. 

It  is  amongst  these  people  that  the  Moravian  brethren 
have  founded  the  three  settlements  of  Nain,  Okkak,  and 
Hoffmthal}  Upon  their  arrival,  the  Esquimaux  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  their  orphans  and  widows  to  death,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dying  of  hun- 
ger. The  missionaries,  after  teaching  them  a  variety  of 
useful  arts  connected  with  fishing,  built  a  magazine,  in 
which  each  of  the  natives  might  deposite  his  superfluous 
stores,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  set  aside  a  tenth  part 
for  widows  and  orphans.  This  is  the  true  way  to  convert 
a  savage  people. 

A  peculiar  tribe  inhabits  the  southern  mountains,  who 
have  been  compared  to  the  Egyptians;0  but  a  mixture  with 
the  French  Canadians  effaced  their  characteristic  features 
before  they  were  examined  with  sufficient  care.  This 
people  have  adopted  the  Catholic  religion,  and  live  on 
rein-deer  and  game.  They  have  received  no  other  name 
than  Mountaineers.  Another  tribe,  called  Escopics,  inhabit 
the  western  part. 

To  the  north-east  of  Hudson's  Bay,  some  arms  of  the  sea, 
almost  perpetually  frozen,  conceal  from  us  an  archipelago 
of  several  large  islands,  among  which  are  noticed,  those 
named  James,  Barren,  Northmain,  Southampton,  and  Mount 
Raleigh.  To  the  south,  Hudson's  Strait  separates  these 
islands  from  Labrador  ;  to  the  east,  Davis'%  Straits  divides 
them  from  Greenland  ;  to  the  south-west,  they  are  washed 
by  the  Gulf  called  Welcome  by  the  English,  and  Mare 
Christianeum  by  the  Danish  voyager  Munk,  who  was  the 
first  to  penetrate  it;  but  to  the  north-west,  and  north,  these 
lands  continued  almost  absolutely  unknown  till  the  splendid 
discoveries  of  the  English  in  1818,  1819,  1820,  1821, 
1822,  1823,  by  the  great  navigators  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Book,  who,  undaunted  by  the  appalling 
horrors  of  the  elements  around  them,  have  penetrated  far' 
into  the  secret,  untrodden  regions  of  the  pole.  Captains 
James  and  Fox,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  entered 
the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  James,  or  Cumberland 
Island,  (if  it  be  an  island,)  from  Southampton  Island,  and 
of  which  Repulse  Bay  forms  one  extremity,  found  all  their 
efforts  to  advance  any  farther  prove  fruitless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fixed  ice  which,  at  that  period,  as.  well  as 
at  the  present  day,  obstructed  this  channel.  The  frightful 
picture  of  the  sufferings  to  which  cold  and  want  of  food 


a  De  la  Troho's  Meteorological  Journal.  Philosophical  Transac- 
tor,*, vol.  I, XVIII. 

b  David  Crantz's  History  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  continued  by 
Hpgn^r,  p  125.  130.321.  (Barby,  17!)l.) 

»  Gypsies.    "  The  mountaineers  resemble  gypsies,  with  somewhat 


exposed  these  navigators,  appears  to  have  banished,  for  a 
long  time,  all  thoughts  of  any  fresh  attempt.  Yet  such  at- 
tempts, were  they  successful,  would  be  deeply  interesting 
to  geography,  for,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  passage 
communicates  with  a  sea,  in  all  likelihood,  the  inland  sea 
descried  by  Hearne.  The  perpetual  accumulation  of  ice, 
between  these  two  islands,  in  65°  of  latitude,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  customary  to  ascend  Davis's  Straits 
as  far  as  72°,  and  Baffin's  Bay,  lately,  to  its  northern  ex- 
tremity in  76°,  appears  to  indicate  here  the  opening  to  an 
inland  sea,  or  perhaps  the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  serves 
as  an  outlet  to  extensive  lakes. 

In  1818,  Captain  Ross  completed  the  circumnavigation 
of  Baffin's  Bay,  the  northern  extremity  of  which,  the  bot- 
tom of  Smith's  Sound,  he  estimated  to  be  in  latitude  77° 
45'.  The  ship's  latitude  at  the  time  was  76°  46V,  longitude 
75°  21/45//.d  The  middle  of  this  oblong  bay,  seems  every 
where  occupied  with  impenetrable  ice,  between  which  and 
the  land  is  the  only  passage  for  ships.  It  was  by  following 
this  opening  that  the  survey  of  the  coast  was  made  by  the 
ships  Isabella  and  Alexander,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Ross  ;  and  the  positions  ascertained,  the  appearance 
of  the  land,  the  situation  of  the  islands,  and  the  general  form 
of  the  bay  itself,  thus  established,  afford  a  complete  verifi- 
cation of  the  lately  disputed  discoveries  of  Baffin.6  Still 
many  openings  on  its  shores  remain  to  be  explored,  par- 
ticularly on  that  of  the  western  side.  In  prosecution  of 
this  object,  and  subordinate  to  the  great  desideratum  of  a 
north-west  passage,  Captain  Parry  sailed  into  Lancaster 
Sound,  latitude  73°  50',  in  (July  30,)  1819  ;  and  by  fol- 
lowing its  course  almost  directly  to  the  westward,  was  en- 
abled to  proceed  along  a  channel,  or  archipelago,  which  is 
entered  by  Barrow's  Strait,  as  far  as  Melville  Island,  in 
latitude  74°  30'  N.  longitude  114°.  W.  This  channel 
presented  several  extensive  openings  to  the  north  and  south ; 
to  the  north,  several  passages  between  the  different  islands 
of  this  new  archipelago,  which  has  been  named  the  North 
Georgian,  in  honour  of  his  present  Majesty,  George  the 
IV.  of  Great  Britain  :  to  the  south,  Navy-board  Inlet, 
Admiralty  Inlet,  and  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  The  latter  is 
two  degrees  of  longitude  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest,  and 
gradually  widening  southwards  and  westwards,  has  been 
supposed  to  communicate  with  Repulse  Bay,  and  thereby 
to  conjoin  Hudson's  Bay  with  Lancaster  Sound,  and  to  in- 
sulate the  whole  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  It  is  also 
suspected,  as  we  have  just  said,  that  both  communicate  with 
the  sea  of  Hearne,  and  with  that  ocean  which  washes  the 
shores  to  the  east  of  the  entrance  of  Copper-Mine  River, 
ascertained  by  Franklin  in  the  same  summer,  1819. 
Captain  Parry's  second  voyage  in  1822,  1823,  being  di- 
rected to  Repulse  Bay  and  Fox's  inlet,  where  the  ice  seems 
almost  perpetual,  has  been  completely  frustrated  ;  but  it  is 
at  present  in  the  contemplation  of  the  British  Government 
to  despatch  the  same  navigator  to  explore  Prince  Regent's 
inlet  from  Barrow's  Strait  southwards.  A  passage  to  the 
Arctic  Sea  of  Franklin  may  thus  be  still  within  the  reach 
of  discovery. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  Barrow's  Straits,  and  con- 
tinuous with  Greenland,  Parry  has  named  North  Devon. 


of  French  features,  from  a  mixture  of  Canadian  blood." — Pinker- 
ton. —  P. 

i  Vol.  I.  p.  200,  210. 

e  Pinkerton's  Geogr.  8vo.  p.  534 — 651. 
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REGIONS  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  NORTH-EAST. 


The  islands  of  the  New  Archipelago,  or  Georgian  Islands, 
as  they  open  successively  to  the  west,  are  Cornwallis, 
Griffith,  Somervillc,  Browne,  Lowther,  Garrat,  linker,  Davy, 
Young,  Bathurst,  By  am  Martin,  Sabine,  Melville*  Corn- 
wallis, Bathurst,  and  Melville  Islands,  are  the  largest, 
the  latter  extending  from  106°  to  114°  of  longitude  from 
Greenwich,  and  from  74°  25'  to  75°  50'  of  northern  lati- 
tude. It  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  1 00  miles  in  breadth. 
Dreary  masses  of  sandstone  stratified  horizontally,  and 
exhibiting  marks  of  rapid  and  recent  decomposition  in  the 
perpendicular  fissures  by  which  they  are  intersected,  naked 
of  every  covering  except  snow  and  a  few  lichens,  form  the 
rugged  coast  which  presents  itself  to  the  navigator  of  the 
Georgian  Archipelago.  In  the  ravines  formed  between 
these  masses  by  the  annual  thaw,  traces  of  a  vegetation, 
more  or  less  vigorous  according  to  the  soil,  appear  during 
the  brief  summer,  which  allures  to  these  regions,  the  rein- 
deer, ducks,  geese,  swans,  ptarmigans,  waterfowl,  hares, 
and  musk  oxen,  which  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  polar 
winter  had  driven  to  seek  food  and  shelter  in  the  woods 
of  North  Canada.  A  tribe  of  Esquimauxb  seems  likewise 
to  resort  hither  in  summer,  and  the  relics  of  musk  oxen 
and  other  indigenous  animals  strewed  around  their  deserted 
huts,  shows  that  they  do  not  subsist  by  fishing  alone,  but 
probably  repair  to  these  islands  with  the  prospect  of  hunt- 
ing during  the  summer  season,  when  game  is  abundant 
even  in  the  solitary  insulated  valleys  of  Melville  Island. 
It  is  improbable,  however,  that  with  all  their  ingenuity 
and  hardiness,  they  have  ever  been  able  to  withstand  the 
extreme  severity  of  its  winter.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
1820,  in  Winter  Harbour  of  Melville  Island,  the  thermome- 
ter stood  for  some  time  at  minus  55°  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
greatest  natural  cold  hitherto  observed  ;  and  the  mean 
temperature  of  that  entire  month  was  32°  below  Zero,  and 
of  the  whole  year  only  1°.33  above  it. 

At  Melville  Island  no  tree  or  shrub  refreshes  the  eye, 
and  though  the  soil  seems  rich  in  the  valleys,  grass,  moss, 
a  few  lichens,  sallads,  and  saxifrages,  constitute  almost 
the  whole  of  its  botany.  Clay,  slate,  and  slaty  sandstone, 
are  its  aggregate  minerals.  The  general  phenomena  of 
its  winter  differ  nothing  from  the  usual  meteorology  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
the  compass  becomes  here  almost  useless,  remaining  in  that 
position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  the  hand.0-  Were  this 
pleasing  confirmation  of  our  theory  of  the  obscure  laws 
which  govern  the  magnet  the  only  fruit  of  the  English 
expedition,  it  had  not  been  undertaken  in  vain  ;  but  it  has, 
besides,  expanded  the  bounds  of  geographical  knowledge  ; 
added  greatly  to  the  resources  cf  the  whale  fishery  ;d  and, 
above  all,  it  has  thrown  a  new  splendour  over  the  nautical 
glories  of  Britain,  and  enhanced  the  dignity  and  value  of 
human  nature.  It  has  proved  that  man,  enlightened  by 
the  arts,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  obstacles  of  nature 
in  her  wildest  ferocity. 

•  See  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- West  passao-e,  in  the 
years  1819,  1820,  by  Captain  W.  E.  Parry.  4to.  chart,  p.  29.  ° 

b  Ibid.  p.  202.  * 

•  Ibid.  p.  37,  38.  42.  i  Ibid.  300,  301. 

e  In  Danish  and  Icelandic  it  is  written  Grunland,  from  gron,  green, 
and  hind,  land.  It  is  improper  to  preserve  the  French  orthography, 
Greenland,  since  it  has  become  the  source  of  a  false  etymology.  Groin, 
in  Ihe  ancient  Scandinavian,  corresponds  with  erescens,  germinans, 
and  not  with  conrrctn.  Thus,  Groinland,  if  such  a  word  existed,  would 
signify  terra  germinans,  and  not  to ra  concreta. 

'   licit,  white  ;  srrk,  shirt. 

x  The  Danish  settlemcnU  in  Greenland,  (all  on  the  W.  coast.)  are  22 
in  number,  including  tho  Moravian  establishments. — Gicsechc.  P. 


Whether  the  two  countries  be  united  or  not,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Greenland"  neither  can,  nor  ought  at  present  to  be 
separated  from  that  of  America. 

It  will  be  hereafter  shown,  in  the  History  of  Geography, 
that  the  existence  of  the  vast  coast  commonly  traced  op- 
posite to  Iceland,  under  the  name  of  Old  Greenland,  rests 
on  no  better  authority  than  an  hypothesis  of  Torfkus,  an 
Icelandic  antiquary.  This  coast  has,  most  likely,  been 
always  buried  in  the  same  ice  which  still  prevents  all  ac- 
cess to  it.  The  colonies  of  the  Ancient  Norwegians  of 
Iceland  were  all  situated  to  the  west  of  Cape  Farewell, 
which  is  the  mount  Hvitserk{  of  these  precursors  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  Ancient  Greenland  corresponds  with 
the  part  at  present  known  and  occupied  by  the  Danes,  and 
a  tribe  of  Esquimaux.  The  Danish  establishments  con- 
sist of  about  twenty  factories,g  scattered  along  the  coasts, 
and  divided  into  two  inspectorships.  The  most  advanced 
post  towards  the  Pole  is  Upernavik,  in  72°  30'  N.  latitude  ; 
and  next  to  this  are  Umanak,  Godhavn,  on  the  island  of 
Disco,  Jacobshavn,  Holsleinborg,  Sukkertoppen,  Gothaab, 
the  principal  and  the  oldest  of  these  colonies,  situated  in 
64°  10',  with  an  excellent  harbour;  and, lastly, Frederiks- 
haab,  and  Julianeshaab.  The  Moravian  brethren  have 
three  settlements  here,  one  of  which,  called  Lichtenau,  is 
situated  quite  close  to  Cape  Farewell.  The  population 
which,  in  1789,  had  been  found  to  be  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  persons,  amounted  in  1802,  to  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  ;  but  this  enumera- 
tion, made  after  an  epidemic,  was  in  other  respects  also 
incomplete.1"  Vaccination,  which  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced, will  henceforth  secure  this  people  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  small  pox.  It  is  only  the  coast,  for  an  extent 
of  three  hundred  leagues,  that  is  inhabited  ;  neither  the 
Danes  nor  the  Greenlanders  having  yet  passed  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  cut  off  their  access  to  the  interior. 
There  are  some  wandering  Greenlanders,  however,  who  oc- 
casionally establish  themselves  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north  of  Upernavik,  and  who  may  be  connected  with  the 
Arctic  Highlanders,  or  northern  Esquimaux,  seen  by  Ross.k 

This  country,  in  reality,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of 
rocks,  intermingled  with  immense  blocks  of  ice,  thus  form- 
ing at  once  the  image  of  chaos  and  of  winter.  Inj  Peak,1 
an  enormous  mass  of  ice,  rises  near  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
and  diffuses  such  a  brilliancy  through  the  air,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly perceived  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  leagues. 
Lofty  spires,  and  an  immense  vault,  give  this  edifice  of 
crystal  a  most  magic  appearance.  An  uninterrupted  chain 
of  mountains  traverses  the  part  of  Greenland  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  There  are  innumerable  gulfs,  but 
none  of  them  advances  towards  the  eastern  coast. m  The 
three  poin-s  called  the  Stag's  Horn,  is  descried  at  sea  at 
the  distance  of  five  and  twenty  leagues.  The  rocks  are 
full  of  fissures,  which,  in  general,  are  perpendicular,  and 
are  rarely  more  than  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  contain  a 

h  Report  on  the  present  condition  of  Greenland,  in  the  Danish  -Mi- 
nisterial Gazette,  1803,  Numbers  13  and  U'. 

1   Tho  present  population  of  Danish  Greenland  is  G">00. — Note  of  M.  R. 

k  The  arctic  Highlanders  are  said  by  Ross  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  human  beings  but  themselves,  and  to  have  never  seen  a  boat  or 
vessel,  till  they  were  visited  by  him.  It  is  only  the  first  clause  of  the 
sentence  which  belongs  to  the  original,  and  it  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
proper  Greenlanders. — P. 

•  "  Pic  de  Glace."  Ice  Rtink,    Pinherton  —P. 

m  Their  general  direction  is  N  E.  and  some  of  them  reach  to  the 
central  glacier,  which  cuts  off  all  communication  between  tho  two 
coasts. — P. 
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great  quantity  of  spar,  quartz,  talc,  and  garnets.  The 
rocks  are  commonly  composed  of  granite,  clay  slate,a  and 
potstone,  arranged  in  vertical  beds.b  The  Greenland  Mu- 
seum at  Copenhagen  has  received  from  this  country  a 
very  rich  ore  of  copper,  schistus  of  the  nature  of  mica,  a 
coarse  marble,  and  serpentine,  together -with  asbestos, 
amianthus,  crystals,  and  black  schorl.0  Greenland  like- 
wise furnishes  us  with  a  new  and  curious  mineral,  the  fluate 
of  alumine.  A  vast  mine  of  sea-coald  has  been  discovered 
in  the  island  of  Disco.  Three  hot  springs  are  the  only 
volcanic  indications  that  have  hitherto  been  observed. 
During  the  short  season  of  summer,  the  air,  which  is  very 
pure  on  the  mainland,  is  obscured  in  the  islands  by  fogs. 
The  flitting  glimmer  of  the  aurora  borealis,  in  some  degree 
softens  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  polar  night.  What  has 
been  termsd  the  frost  smoke,  is  a  vapour  which  rises  from 
the  crevices  of  marine  ice.  The  rare  occurrence  of  rain, 
the  small  quantity  of  snow,  and  the  intense  degree  of  cold 
produced  by  the  east-north-east  wind,  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Greenland  form  a  great 
archipelago,  incumbered  with  perpetual  ice,  which,  for 
many  centuries,  has  been  piled  together  by  the  winds  and 
currents. 

There  is  some  land  that  admits  of  cultivation  ;  and  pro- 
bably barley  might  be  made  to  grow  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  moss  on 
the  northern  side,  but  the  parts  that  have  a  southern  expo- 
sure produce  very  good  herbs,  gooseberries,  and  other 
berries,  in  abundance,  and  a  few  little  willows  and  birch. 
Not  far  from  Julianeshaab,  is  a  valley  covered  with  birch  ; 
but  the  tallest  of  the  trees  are  only  eighteen  feet  high. 
Near  the  Danish  colonies  cabbage  and  turnips  are  culti- 
vated. 

Among  the  animal  kingdom  we  meet  with  large  hares, 
which  are  excellent  eating,  and  afford  a  good  fur;  rein- 
deer of  the  American  variety,  white  bears,  foxes,  and  large 
dogs,  that  howl  instead  of  barking,  and  are  employed  by 
the  Greenlanders  in  drawing  their  sledges.  An  immense 
."lumber  of  aquatic  birds  live  near  the  rivers,  which  abound 
with  salmon.  Cod,  turbots,  and  small  herrings,  swarm  in 
every  direction  in  the  sea.  The  natives  have  been  supplied 
with  nets,  and  now  begin  to  experience  their  utility.  In 
north  or  west  Greenland,  the  Danes  and  natives  go  in 
company  to  the  whale-fishing;  but  this  tumultuous,  and, 
to  the  natives,  far  from  lucrative  occupation,  spreads  vice 
and  misery  through  this  district.0  The  natives  of  the  south 
online  themselves  to  hunting  the  seal.  The  flesh  of  this 
animal  is  their  principal  food  ;  its  skin  furnishes  them  with 
dress,  and  at  the  same  time  they  construct  their  boats  of 
i; ;  thread  is  made  of  its  tendons,  and  its  bladder  is  con- 
verted into  bottles  ;  Is  fat  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  butter,  and  at  other  times  for  tallow  ;  and  even 
the  blood  itself  is  considered  by  the  Greenlander  as  excel- 
lent for  making  broth  ;  in  fact,  he  cannot  possibly  com- 
prehend Inw  any  one  can  live  without  the  seal,  which,  to 
him,  is  like  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  the  Otaheitan,  or  wheat 
to  the  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

1  "  Quehjues  pierres  argileuses  ;"  "  some  sandstone.''  (Pinker- 
ton)— \> 

'■  G pittite,  trnfiss.  and  mica  slate,  are  the  most  abundant  rocks  in 
Greenland  Clay  slat"  is  rare.  Porphyry,  s  enit.e,  and  primitive  trap,' 
are  abundant  in  the  southern  parts,  and  floe1  z  trap  covers  the  most 
northern  pari  of  the  W  coast,  to  7lP  N  occupying  Disko  Island,  and 
the  adjoininuf  islands  and  shores. —  Gifseclfr..  —  P; 

'  David  1  'rantz's  Hislory  of  Greenland.  Paul  Egedo's  New  Ac- 
count of  Greenland  ;  Copenhagen,  i'i'JO. 


The  Greenland  Company,  established  at  Copenhagen, 
estimates  its  annual  revenue  at  1 40,000  rix-dullars,  (20,000 
to  25,000  pounds  sterling  ;)  and  the  exportations  alone 
have  amounted  to  50,  or  100,000  rix-dollars,  without  in- 
cluding the  produce  of  the-  whale  fishery.  The  expen- 
ses of  the  company  are  estimated  at  about  1 6,000  pounds 
Sterling/ 

The  natives  are  of  a  very  low  stature,  have  long  black 
hair,  small  eyes,  a  flat  face,  and  a  yellowish  brown  skin, 
evidently  indicating  them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Esquimaux 
or  Samoiedes  of  America.  •  This  connexion  is  particularly 
proved  by  their  language,  which  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
copiousness  of  its  grammatical  forms.  The  particles  and 
inflections  are  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  in  the  Greek  ; 
but  the  rule  which  directs  them  to  incorporate  all  the  parts 
of  speech  in  the  verb,  gives  rise  to  words  of  a  disproportion- 
ate length.  The  consonants  r,  k,  and  t,  predominate  in  this 
language,  and  produce,  by  their  frequent  repetition,  very 
harsh  sounds.8  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Greenlanders  of  the  north  of  Greenland  speak  a  dialect 
almost  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south.  Their 
dialect  is  named  Humooke.h  The  Greenland  women,  like 
those  of  the  Caribs,  employ  words  and  infleclions,  which 
none  but  themselves  are  permitted  to  use.  The  Green- 
landers  sometimes  call  themselves  Innuk,  or  brothers  ;  but 
their  true  national  name  appears  to  be  Kalalit,  and  they 
generally  designate  their  country  by  the  appellation  of  Ka- 
lalit Nunit. 

The  Greenlanders  have  not  preserved  any  positive  trace 
of  a  communication  with  the  Scandinavian  colony,  whose 
establishments  they  invaded  and  destroyed.  The  sun,  they 
consider  to  be  a  goddess  or  deified  female,  and  the  moon, 
a  man,  conformably  with  the  belief  of  the  Goths,  which 
differed  from  that  of  the  other  Scandinavians  ;  but  as  we 
find  a  God  called  Lunus,  or  Men,1  among  even  the  classi- 
cal nations  themselves,  this  analogy  either  proves  too  much 
or  nothing.  As  to  ourselves,  we  have,  on  the  contrary, 
recognised  in  the  Greenlanders,  a  crowd  of  character- 
istic circumstances,  which  demonstrate  their  connexion 
with  the  Esquimaux,  even  with  those  that  live  at  the  re- 
motest distances  from  them.  The  fishing  implements 
employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Russian  America,  among 
others,  are  made  exactly  like  those  of  the  Greenlanders. 
Both  of  these  people,  too,  make  use  of  the  bladder  of  the 
sea-dog,  distended  with  air,  and  attached  to  the  javelin  with 
which  they  strike  the  whale,  in  order  that  it  may  thus  serve, 
to  prevent  the  animal,  when  once  he  is  wounded,  from  re- 
maining any  length  of  time  plunged  under  water.1"  A 
similar  invention  observed  both  at  the  eastern  and  western 
extremity  of  North  America,  must  lead  us  unavoidably  to 
infer  an  habitual  communication  between  those  distant 
tribes.  The  little  boats  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oona- 
lashka,  in  Prince  William's  inlet,  (the  Tchu£rafchian  Gidf 
of  the  Russians,)  by  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador,  and  the 
Greenlanders,  are  all  precisely  of  the  same  construction, 
and  resemble  a  box  formed  of  slight  branches,  and  covered 
on  every  side  with  the  skin  of  the  sea-dog.    They  are 

d  Brown  coal — Girsei  ke — I'. 
c  Ross,  vol.  I  p.  (>4,  65. 

f  Note  on  the  Commerce  of  Greenland,  in  the  Danish  Minerva. 
e  Greenland  Dictionaries  and  Giammars,  by  Egede. 
fc  Ross's  Voyage  to  Arctic  Regions,  1.  p.  10!). 

'  Mr,v. 

k  Hans  Rirede's  History  of  Greenland,  chap  VII.  (in  Danish.)  La 
Peyronie's  Voyage  round  the  World,  chap.  IX.  Hist,  de  >a  Gcogra- 
phie,  p.  402. 
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twelve  feet  long,  but  only  a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  In  the 
middle  of  the  upper  surface  there  is  a  hole  surrounded  by  j 
a  wooden  hoop,  with  a  skin  attached  to  it,  which  admits  of 
being  drawn  together  like  a  purse,  by  means  of  a  thong. 
It  is  in  this  hole  that  the  rower  places  himself.  Supplied 
with  a  single  oar,  which  is  very  thin,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  becoming  broader  at  each  end,  the  navigator,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  man  lish,  paddling  rapidly  to  the 
right  and  left,  advances  in  a  straight  line  across  the  foam- 
ing waves  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  itself,  without  incur- 
ring more  risk  than  the  whales  and  seals  of  whom  he  is 
become  the  companion  and  rival.  This  invention,  which 
was  admired  by  Captain  Cook,  and  is  adopted  in  part  by 
the  Norwegian  and  Danish  pilots,  could  not  possibly  have 
made  its  appearance  by  mere  chance  under  exactly  the 
same  form,  among  all  the  tribes  of  the  northern  extremities 
of  America.  These  tribes,  consequently,  must  have  the 
same  common  descent,  and  must  long  have  communicated 
tog.'ther.a 

We  shall  seize  this  opportunity  to  explain  a  passage 
from  the  lost  writings  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  has 
been  quoted,  with  some  variations,  by  Pliny,  and  Pompo- 
nius  Mela.b  "  A  king  of  the  Suevi,  according  to  the  for- 
mer, or  of  the  Boii,  according  to  the  latter,  made  Quintus 
Metellus  Celer,  then  Proconsul  of  Gaul,  a  present  of  some 
Indians,  who,"  Mela  asserts,  "  had  been  thrown  by  a  tem- 
pest on  the  coast  of  Gaul ; — having,"  as  Pliny  adds, "  been 
thus  hurried  away  by  the  stormj  while  engaged  in  a  trading 
voyaace  in  the  Indian  Ocean."  The  Romans  concluded 
from  this  circumstance  that,  coming,  as  these  savages  did, 
from  India,  it  was  practicable  to  make  the  tour  of  Asia  and 
Europe  round  the  north,  by  traversing  the  imaginary  ocean 
which,  as  they  supposed,  occupied  the  site  of  Siberia  and 
of  the  north  of  Russia.  To  us,  this  explanation  is  inadmis- 
sible ;  but  the  fact  still  remains,  that  Indians,  or  dark-com- 
plexioned people  of  some  nation  or  other,  reached  the  coast 
of  Germany  or  Gaul.  In  all  probability,  they  were  Esqui- 
maux, either  from  Labrador  or  Greenland.  The  same 
circumstance  again  occurred  in  1680  and  1684.  Some 
Greeulanders  arrived  at  the  Orkney  islands  in  boats,  con- 
structed in  the  manner  which  we  have  just  described.0 
They  were  mistaken  for  Laplanders,  and,  consequently, 
were  called  Finn-Men ;  but  their  boats,  preserved  in  the 
College  Museum  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  church  of  Bar- 
ra,  prove  that  they  came  from  Greenland. 

The  present  character  of  the  Greenlanders  is  an  inde- 
finable mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities  ;  while  their  at- 
tachment to  their  national  customs,  opposes  the  influence 
of  foreign  civilization.  The  Greenlanders  bitterly  accuse 
the  Danes  and  other  navigators  of  having  brought  among 
them  the  double  scourge  of  small-pox  and  spirituous  liquors. 
The  present  well-regulated  Danish  administration  follows 
a  plan  of  colonization  calculated  for  establishing  order  and 
happiness  ;  but  the  ancient  defects  and  modern  vices  of 
the  Greenlanders  present  great  obstacles  to  the  system. 
Aim  ist  entirely  destitute  of  every  idea  of  religion  and  of 
law,  our  religious  worship  appears,  in  their  eyes,  nothing 


a  Still,  it  must  bo  remarked,  that  this,  and  every  other  nautical  arti- 
fice, is  quite  unknown  to  the  aboriginal  Esquimaux  of  Prince  Re"-eut's 
Bay.    Ross,  I  p,  1 75.— Tr. 

"  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  II.  cap.  67.  Pomp.  Mela,  III.  5.  Vossius 
reuls  B««iifor  the  name  of  this  nation,  and  thinks  them  Bittani.  Other 
MSS.  rend  Lijili,  and  the  Lygili  arc  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Cluve- 
rius  as  a  Suevian  tribe  ;  as  also  the  Roil.  The  latter  dwelling  nearest 
the  Helvetian  territory,  probably  made  the  presont  of  these  foreigners  I 
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but  a  useless  ceremony,  while  they  look  upon  our  criminal 
punishments  as  an  unjust  abuse  of  power.  The  malefac- 
tor appears  to  them  to  be  sufficiently  punished,  when,  in  a 
public  assembly,  he  is  loaded  with  reproaches.  The  mis- 
sionaries confess,  that  the  conversion  of  the  Greenlanders 
advanced  slowly,  and  exerted  but  little  influence  over  their 
moral  ideas.  For  some  years  back,  however,  the  preach- 
ing of  natives  educated  as  missionaries,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  a  happy  change.  The  Moravians  have  also  suc- 
ceeded in  a  remarkable  manner  in  engaging  the  affections, 
and  reforming  the  conduct  of  this  simple  people,  who  are 
gifted  with  considerable  quickness  of  perception.  Com- 
merce, by  introducing  coin  and  even  paper  money,  has 
given  them  new  notions  with  regard  to  property.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  they  have  been  taught  to 
make  barrels,  and  construct  boats.d  The  name  of  th  ir 
ancient  divinity,  Torngarsuk,  to  whom  they  never  offered 
any  worship,  is  already  forgotten,  as  well  as  the  malevo- 
lent goddess,  without  a  name,  who  was  supposed  to  inhabit 
a  palace  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  guarded  by  terrific  sea- 
dogs.6  Even  a  kind  of  philosophy  has  introduced  itself 
among  them,  and  various  new  opinions  exist  concerning 
a  future  state  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  free- 
thinkers of  Greenland  will  not  admit  the  prevalent  belief 
that  there  is  a  paradise,  where  the  soul,  in  a  state  of  hap- 
py indolence,  is  nourished  with  the  heads  of  sea-dogs. 
The  priests  and  sorcerers,  called  Jlngekok,  and  the  male- 
volent enchanters,  denominated  Iliseets,  are  daily  loosing 
their  influence.  Perhaps  the  period  may  not  be  far  distant, 
when  the  sublime  devotion  of  the  virtuous  Egede  will  meet 
with  its  reward,  and  a  Christian  and  civilized  people  will 
at  length  inhabit  this  memorable  colony,  the  most  northern 
that  Europeans  have  ever  established.  A  mild  and  pure 
glory  will  then  recompense  Denmark  for  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  which  this  struggle  with  the  elements  has  cost 
her,  a  struggle  into  which  she  has  been  drawn  b}'  a  pious 
zeal,  and  the  influence  of  historical  recollections. 

The  same  recollections  accompany  us  to  that  wonder- 
ful island,  which,  although  it  was  known  seven  centuries 
before  the  time  of  Columbus,  is,  nevertheless,  a  Datura] 
appendage  of  the  New  Continent.  Our  readers  will  readily 
understand  that  we  allude  to  Iceland,  that  land  of  prodigies, 
where  the  subterraneous  fires  of  the  abyss  burst  through 
a  frozen  soil;  where  boiling  springs  shoot  up  their  foun- 
tains, amidst  eternal  snows  ;  and  where  the  powerful  ge- 
nius of  liberty,  and  the  no  less  powerful  genius  of  poetry, 
have  given  brilliant  proofs  of  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind  at  the  farthest  confines  of  animated  nature. 

We  were  long  indebted  for  our  acquaintance  with  the 
geographical  situation  of  Iceland,  to  the  observations  of  ob- 
scure authors,  made  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or,  perhaps,  even  merely  copied  by  Torfaeus  fi  om  some 
imitation  of  the  Carta  di  Navegar  of  the  broth*  rs  Zeni, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  the  fourteenth  century.  To  these 
were  adapted  the  otherwise  accurate  resultsof.the  surveyof 
the  military  engineers  completed  in  1734.  Such  wt  re  the 
discordant  elements  of  the  map  of  Iceland,  which  was 


to  Metcllus  Celer,  who  was  proconsul  of  Hithrr  Gnul  only,  sometime 
before  A.  U.  GiM,  the  commencement  of  Ctvsar's  conquests — Tk. 

°  Wallace's  Account  of  the  Islands  of  Orkney.  London,  1700 
folio  ISO. 

d  Danish  Ministerial  Gazette,  quoted  above. 

«  Hans  Egede 'a  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Greenland,  oh.  M.V 
Crantz,  Hook  III.  sect.  5.  §  35 — Hi). 

f  Compare  Franklin,  in  Journey,  &c.   Ross,  vol.  I.  passim. 
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published  by  the  Homanns,  and  became,  with  some  slight 
corrections,  the  origin  of  all  the  rest.a  But,  in  1778, 
Messrs.  Borda,  Pingre,  and  Verdun  de  la  Crenne,  after 
having  at  first  sought  in  vain  for  Iceland,  floating,  as  it 
were,  like  Delos,  on  the  ocean,  determined  astronomically 
several  principal  positions,  some  of  which  were  placed  three 
or  four  degrees  too  far  to  the  west.  The  superficial  extent 
of  the  island,  which,  according  to  the  old  maps,  had  been 
estimated  at  8000  square  leagues,  was  reduced,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  measurement,  to  4500. 

Iceland,  that  is  to  say,  the  country  of  ice,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  nothing  but  a  chain  of  immense  rocks,  the  summit 
of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  although  fire 
burns  within  their  subterranean  caverns.  Trap  and  ba- 
salt appear  to  predominate  in  the  structure  of  these  moun- 
tains. The  basalt  forms  immense  masses  of  pillars,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland.  Mount  Akre- 
fell  contains  beds  of  anrygdaloid,  trap-tuff,  and  greenstone, 
the  lower  surface  of  which  has  evidently  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  very  strong  fire,  but  under  powerful 
pressure,  probabl)  at  the  bottom  of  the  primitive  ocean. b 
Several  formations  of  lava  are  noticed,  one  of  which 
has  flawed,  and  often  still  flows,  in  the  form  of  blazing 
torrents,  which  issue  from  craters ;  another  kind,  of  a 
spongy,  and,  as  it  were,  a  cavernous  nature,  appears,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  to  have  boiled  up  in  the  very  place 
where  it  is  found.0  This  last  mentioned  lava  contains  in 
its  numerous  cavities  the  most  singular  stalactites.  There 
are  about  twelve  volcanoes  in  Iceland,  with  the  eruptions 
of  which  we  are  acquainted,  not  reckoning  those  which 
may  have  become  extinguished  before  Iceland  was  inhabit- 
ed. The  most  celebrated  of  these  volcanoes  is  Mount  Hec-* 
la,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  league  and  a  quarter  from  the  sea.  Its 
elevation  is  estimated  at  4800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  volcanoes  of  Skaptaafell  made  themselves 
known  in  1783,  in  a  terrific  manner.  The  river  Skapt-Aa 
was  completely  filled  with  pumice  stones  and  lava  ;  a  fer- 
tile district  was  instantly  changed  into  a  desert  covered 
with  scoria :  sulphurous  exhalations  and  clouds  of  ashes 
spread  themselves  over  almost  the  whole  island  ;  and  an 
epidemic  was  the  consequence.  No  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, better  proves  how  immense  the  mass  of  volcanic  mat- 
ter must  be,  than  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  island, 

a  The  following  are  the  changes  which  Iceland  has  undergone  in  the 
maps  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

N  lat.  Long, 
dee.  min     de£.  min.  dee.  min.      dep.  min. 
Homanns'  Map     63  19  to  67  17    348  22  to     2  12  from  Ferro. 
Horrehow's  do.      63  14  to  67  14    331    0  to  345  11  from  Oxford  ? 

(346  25  to     1  36  from  Ferro. 

General  History  . 
of  Voyages,  do.    63  15  to  67  18     36    6  to  22    6  from  Paris. 

(343  54  to  357  54  from  Ferro.) 

Verdun  de  la 

Cienne'sdo.        63  13  to  66  45     27    2  to   18  14  from  Paris. 

(352  58  to     1  36  from  Ferro.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  Horrebow,  if,  as  we  suppose,  he  has  calculated 
from  the  meridian  of  Oxford,  should  have  correctly  laid  down  the  po- 
sition of  this  eastern  coast.  It  is  probable,  in  fact,  that  he  must  have 
had  before  him  either  the  map  or  observations  of  some  English  naviga- 
tor, whose  name  has  remained  unknown. 

The  map  of  the  brothers  Zeni  gives  all  the  latitudes  too  high;  but 
as  it  allows  Iceland  only  nine  degrees  in  longitude,  it  approaches  with- 
in half  a  degree,  nearly,  of  our  modern  maps.  Even  the  figure  of  the 
island  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.  W.  peninsula,  with  which 
the  Zeni  were  unacquainted. 

This  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  geographical  position  of  Ice- 
land, naturally  extended  to  the  adjacent  coast  of  Greenland;  and  so 
late  as  June,  1822,  a  correction  of  5°  to  10°  of  its  western  longitude, 


which,  shortly  before  the  eruption  of  1 783,  rose  up  to  the 
south  west  of  Reikianess,  in  63°  20'  latitude,  and  5°  40 
west  longitude.  This  island  threw  out  flames  and  pumice 
stones ;  yet,  in  1 785,  when  a  search  for  it  was  made,  rt 
had  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  island  was  nothing  more  than  a  crust  of  lava  and  pu- 
mice stones,  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  a  submarine 
eruption.d 

The  hot  springs  are  another  curiosity  in  this  island,  but 
they  have  not  all  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Those,  whose 
tepid  waters  issue  as  gently  as  in  ordinary  springs,  are  call- 
ed Laugar,  or  baths  ;  others,  that  throw  up  boilii  g  water 
with  great  noise,  are  denominated  Caldrons,  in  Icelandic, 
Hverer.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  springs-  is  that  called 
the  Geyser,  which  is  found  near  Skalholt,  in  the  middle  of 
a  plain  where  there  are  about  forty  other  springs  of  a  small- 
er size.  Its  mouth  is  nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
bason  into  which  it  spreads  itself  thirty-nine.  Archbishop 
Von  Troil  saw  this  spring  rise  to  the  height  of  eighty-eight 
feet ;  and  Dr.  Lind  to  that  of  ninety-two.  This  column 
of  water,  surrounded  by  a  dense  smoke,  falls  back  upon 
itself,  or  forms  a  magnificent  girandole.  A  new  spring  has 
lately  appeared  which  rivals  the  Geyser.  It  is  called  the 
Strok.  The  aperture  from  which  it  springs  is  of  a  smaller 
diameter,  but  it  shoots  up  with  more  force  than  the  Geyser 
presents  a  better  defined  surface,  and  reaches  a  much 
greater  elevation  ;  and  is  then  dispersed  in  the  air  like  our 
artificial  fountains.6  Two  other  springs  rise  and  fall  alter- 
nately. The  whole  of  this  infernal  valley  is  filled  with 
springs,  and  surrounded  with  lava  and  pumice  stones. 
These  boiling  waters,  and  principally  those  of  the  Geyser, 
deposite  round  their  edges  a  crust  of  siliceous  tuff/  In 
these  hot  springs,  which  formerly  served  to  baptize  their 
pagan  ancestors,  the  Icelanders  boil  their  vegetables,  meat, 
eggs,  and  other  articles  of  food  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
with  care  the  pot  suspended  in  these  smoking  wafers,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  volcanic  odour  from  given  a  taste  to 
the  victuals.  They  likewise  wash  their  linen  in  them,  and 
by  means  of  the  heat,  give  a  curve  to  several  implements 
of  wood.  The  more  temperate  springs  are  employed  as 
baths.  The  cows  that  drink  of  these  waters  give  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  milk. 

Besides  these  magnificent  fountains,  Iceland  likewise 
contains  mineral  springs,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the  beer 

was  made  by  the  indefatigable  Captain  W.  Scoresby.  In  his  ship 
Baffin,  he  explored  this  almost  forgotten  shore,  from  lat.  60°  to  75° 
north;  and  besides  that  sound  named  Scoresbtj.  which  is  supposed  to 
communicate  with  Jacob's  Bight,  within  Davis's  Straits,  he  found  the 
line  of  coast,  like  that  on  the  western  side,  intersected  by  frequent  in- 
lets, of  which  the  chief  are  Davie's  Hound,  Mountmorris'  Inlet,  Mac- 
kenzie's Met,  Scott's  Inlet.  Three  islands.  Liverpool  Coast,  Canning, 
and  Bontekoe,  are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land,  itself  now 
removed  5°,  10°,  and  15°,  farther  to  the  westward — See  Scoresby's 
Voyage,  Chart. 

b  Mackenzie's  Travels  in  Iceland,  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  XIX.  p. 
432 — 434.  [Mackenzie  states  that  this  mountain  is  composed  of  alter- 
natino-  beds  of  amygdaloid  and  tufa,  and  that  the  above  appearance  on 
the  lower  surface  commences  only  at  the  height  of  800  feet,  above 
which  all  the  beds,  except  those  of  tufa,  present  the  same  appeaiance. 
The  greenstone  occurs  in  a  vein,  about  4  feet  thick,  cutting  these  beds, 
and  having  a  vitreous  coating  on  its  sides. —  P.] 

c  "  This  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  rocks  which  have  been  subject 
ed  to  subterranean  heat,  but  not  removed  from  their  original  place.'' — 
Mackenzie. —  P. 

d  M.  Lcevencern,  Letter  on  the  New  Island,  Copenhagen,  1787. 

c  Olsen,  Letter  on  Iceland,  in  the  ISew  Menmiis  of  the  Acad,  of 
Scien.  of  Copenhagen,  vol.  IV.  with  figures.  This  is  the  New  Geyser 
of  Sir  J.  Stanley,  Letter  on  Iceland,  1780. 

f  Bergmann,  in  the  Letters  on  Iceland,  by  Von  Troil. 
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springs,  a  denomination  which  appears  to  prove  that  they 
have  not  always  neglected  the  use  of  them  as  they  do  at 
present 

One  of  the  most  singular  productions  of  Iceland  is  that 
blackish,  h  avy,  and  inflammable  substance,  called,  in  Ice- 
landic, surlarbrand,'1  which  is  a  fossil  wood,  slightly  car- 
bonized, and  burns  with  tlatne.  Another  kind  of  mineral- 
ized wood,  heavier  than  sea-coal,  burns  without  flame,  and 
contains  chalcedony  in  its  transverse  fissures. 

The  central  mountains  of  Iceland,  probably  of  a  primi- 
tive nature,  contain  iron  and  copper,  which  are  not  work- 
ed, for  want  of  fuel  ;  likewise,  marble,  lime,  plaster,  por- 
celain clay,  and  several  kinds  of  bole,  besides  onyx,  agate, 
jasper,  and  other  stones.  Sulphur  is  also  found,  both  in 
a  pure  and  impure  state.  The  mines  of  Krisevig  and  Hu- 
savig  are  the  most  considerable.  A  manufactory  for  re- 
fining sulphur  has  been  established  in  the  latter  place. 
The  sulphur  hills  present  a  more  frightful,  and  a  more  in- 
structive phenomenon,  than  the  Geyser.  Under  your  very 
feet  you  see  the  clay  continually  bubbling  up,  and  hear 
the  din  of  waters  boiling  and  hissing  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain,  while  a  hot  vapour  hovers  above  the  ground, 
from  which  columns  of  muddy  water  frequently  shoot  up. 
The  sulphur,  which  forms  the  crust  of  these  beds  of  clay, 
is  generally  very  hot,  and  is  met  with  under  the  most  beau- 
tiful crystalline  forms. 

Iceland  produces  no  salt ;  but  the  water  of  the  surround- 
ing sea  is  fully  as  saline  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  salt  which  they  obtain  from  it  gives  a  blueish  tint  to 
fish. 

The  atmosphere  of  Iceland  also  displays  its  prodigies. 
Through  an  air,  which  is  filled  with  little  icy  particles,  the 
sun  and  moon  appear  double,  or  assume  extraordinary 
forms  ;  the  aurora  borealis  reflects  a  thousand  different 
colours,  and  every  where  the  magical  illusion  of  the  mi- 
rage creates  phantom  seas  and  imaginary  shores.  The  or- 
dinary climate  would  be  sufficiently  temperate  to  admit  of 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  which  was  formerly  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  a  much  more  considerable  population.  The 
government  takes  great  pains  to  revive  it.  But  when  the 
floating  ice  fixes  itself  between  the  northern  promontories 
of  this  island,  all  farther  hope  of  cultivation  for  one  or  two 
years  entirely  ceases,  a  frightful  degree  of  cold  diffuses 
itself  through  the  whole  island,  the  winds  bring  with  them 
complete  columns  of  icy  particles,  vegetation  is  entirely 
destroyed,  and  famine  and  despair  appear  seated  upon 
those  mountains,  which  in  vain  are  heated  by  all  the  fires 
of  their  subterranean  abysses. 

Within  the  space  of  one  century  the  inhabitants  reckon- 
ed forty-three  bad  seasons,  among  which  there  were  four- 
teen years  of  famine.  In  1 784  and  1 785,  when  an  intense 
severity  of  winter  succeeded  volcanic  eruptions,  9000  indi- 
viduals perished,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population,  with 
190,488  sheep,  28,000  horses,  and  11,491  horned  cattle.' 

The  Elymus  arenarius,  in  Icelandic,  melur,  is  a  species 
of  wild  wheat,  which  affords  good  flour.  The  Lichen  fslan- 
dicus,  and  several  other  species  of  lichens,  are  used  as 
food,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  antiscorbutic  roots,  and 


•  Surtur,  the  Black  God,  the  Pluto  of  the  North.  Brand,  fire- 
brand. 

•>  Mackenzie,  1.  c. 

«  Stephansen,  (Magistrate  of  Iceland,)  Description  of  Iceland  in  the 
]§th  century,  Copenhagen,  1807.  Olavius,  Voyage  Economique  en 
Islande,  (in  Danish.)    Olafsen,  Voyage  en  Islande. 


even  several  kinds  of  marine  plants,  and,  amongst  others1, 
the  Jllga  saccltarifera,  and  the  Fttcus  follnrevs.  Ireland 
produces,  like  Norway,  an  immense  quantity  of  wild  ber- 
ries of  an  excellent  flavour.  Gardening  is  now  piaciised 
over  the  whole  country.  Cauliflowers,  however,  do  i  t 
succeed.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  not  made 
sufficient  progress  for  the  advantage  of  the  island.  In 
former  times,  the  southern  valleys  were  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests,  but  they  have  been  devastated  by  an  improvi- 
dent economy.  At  present,  nothing  more  is  seen  than  ;t 
few  woods  of  birch  trees,  and  a  great  deal  of  brushwood. 
But  the  wood  which  is  denied  to  the  Icelanders  by  the 
land  is  brought  to  them  by  the  ocean.  The  immense 
quantity  of  thick  trunks  of  pines,  firs,  and  other  treesj 
which  are  thrown  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  Iceland, 
especially  upon  North  Cape,  and  Cape  Langaness,  is  01 
of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  in  nature.  This  wood 
comes  floating  down  upon  these  two  points  of  land  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  inhabitants  neglect  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  pieces  which  are  tarried  by  the  v.  ;  1 
along  these  two  promontories,  towards  the  other  co&Stsj 
supply  a  sufficient  quantity  for  constructing  their  bos  Is. 

The  horses  are  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  Norway^ 
and  are  employed,  like  asses,  to  carry  loads.  The  oxeri 
and  cows  are  generally  without  horns,  but  the  sheep,  on 
the  contrary,  have  two,  and  sometimes  three,  are  very  large, 
and  have  longer  wool  than  the  common  Danish  sheep. 
Iceland  has  contained  as  many  as  400,000  sheep,  and  neai  ly 
40,000  horned  cattle. J  The  pastures,  if  better  attended 
to,  would  constitute  the  true  riches  of  the  island  ;  but  they 
are  left  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Government  has  brought  the  rein-deer  to  Iceland,  and 
it  has  multiplied  there.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  animal 
was  not  originally  a  native  of  the  country,  considering 
that  the  rein-deer  moss  grows  there  in  great  abundance. 
The  foxes  of  Iceland  furnish  beautiful  furs.  Skins  of  a 
grayish  colour  are  sometimes  sold  at  Copenhagen  fi  r 
thirty  or  forty  shillings.  This  is  the  only  wild  quadruj  <  d 
of  Iceland.  The  white  bear,  which  sometimes  rear!  - 
these  shores,  floating  upon  islands  of  ice,  now  and  then 
commits  ravages  before  he  is  destroyed.  Among  the  Hi  Is 
of  Iceland,  the  eider  duck,  Anas  mollissima,  is  celebrated 
for  its  down.  The  falcons  of  Iceland  were  formerly  in 
greater  request  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  The 
white  falcon,6  which  is  rarely  met  with,  i3  worth  from  three 
to  four  pounds  sterling/  The  king  of  Denmark  sometimes 
makes  presents  of  them  to  different  courts. 

The  sea  and  rivers  offer  advantages  to  the  Icelanders, 
of  which  they  are  too  negligent.  The  salmon,  trout,  bar- 
bel, and  other  excellent  fish,  with  which  the  rivers  swarm, 
are  generally  permitted  to  live  and  die  undisturbed.  Eels 
are  likewise  very  abuuilant ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  afraid 
of  eating  them,  fancying,  that  in  them  they  see  the  offspring 
of  the  great  sea  serpent,  which,  according  to  the  mvtho 
logy  of  Odin,  encircles  the  whole  earth,  and  which  the 
Icelanders  pretend  to  have  seen  lifting  its  head  above  the 
sea,  near  their  solitary  shores.  The  coasts  are  surrounded 
with  herrings  ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  inhabitants  have 


*  In  1770,  Iceland  was  estimated  to  contain  491.93-1  she?p.  and  in 
1703,  3.r>,6C0  horned  cattle.    In  1804.  there  were  sheep,  and 

•20,3-25  horned  cattle  ;  population,  46,439. — Stephenaomc—B: 

'  Falco  Islandicus. 

f  "90  to  100  francs." 
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become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  nets.  Small  whales,  and 
the  sea-calf  and  sea-dog, a  together  with  the  cod,1*  are  what 
the  natives  most  commonly  fish  for. 

Iceland  is  divided  into  four  quarters  or  provinces,  named 
after  the  four  cardinal  points.  Those  of  the  south,  the 
cast,  and  the  west,  formed  the  diocese  of  Skalholt.  The 
diocese  of  Holum  comprised  the  northern  quarter  ;  but, 
since  1801,  the  two  bishoprics  have  been  united.  New 
sites  have  been  marked  out  for  founding  other  towns. 
That  of  Reikiavik  contained,  a  short  time  ago,  about  a  hun- 
dred houses,  and  constitutes  the  present  capital  of  the 
country.  Bessestadr  is  the  seat  of  a  good  academy,  with  a 
collection  of  1500  volumes,  which  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
most  northern  libraries  in  the  world. 

The  commerce  of  Iceland,  formerly  shackled  by  mono- 
poly, is  now  free.  The  inhabitants  export  fish,  train-oil, c 
meat,  tallow,  butter,  hides,  eider-down,  wool,  woollen  yarn, 
and  coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Their  importations  consist  of 
wheat,  grain,  brandy,  tobacco,  colonial  merchandise,  fine 
stuffs,  and  articles  of  hardware.  The  value  of  this  com- 
merce is  liable  to  considerable  variation. 

In  1784,  the  exportation  amounted  to  244,422  rix-dol- 
lars,  and  their  importations  to  189,492  rix-dollars.d  In 
1836,  the  exportations  were  estimated  at  191,236  rix-dol- 
lars,  and  the  importations,  at  167,205  rix-dollars.e 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  interesting  people 
who  inhabit  this  singular  country.  The  Icelanders  are,  in 
general,  of  a  moderate  stature,  and  well  proportioned  ;  but 
as  their  food  is  neither  nourishing  nor  abundant,  they  are 
by  no  means  vigorous.  Their  marriages  are  not  attended 
with  a  numerous  offspring.  They  are  by  no  means  indus- 
trious; but  honest,  benevolent,  faithful,  and  obliging,  these 
generous  islanders  display  all  the  hospitality  which  their 
means  can  afford.  Their  principal  occupations  consist  in 
fishing  and  taking  charge  of  their  flocks.  Along  the  coasts, 
the  men  continue  fishing,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  The 
women  dress  the  fish,  and  sew,  and  spin.  The  men  pre- 
pare hides,  and  exercise  the  mechanical  arts.  Some  of 
them  work  in  gold  and  silver.  They  also  manufacture,  like 
the  peasants  of  Jutland,  and  several  other  provinces,  a  kind 
of  coarse  cloth,  known  by  the  name  of  Wadmal.  They 
•  manufacture  annually  146,000  pairs  of  woollen  stockings, 
and  163,000  pairs  of  gloves/  These  islanders  are  so  at- 
tached to  their  native  country,  that  they  are  wretched 
every  where  else.  Naturally  grave  and  religious,  they 
never  cross  a  river,  or  any  other  dangerous  passage,  with- 
out uncovering  their  head,  and  imploring  the  Divine  pro- 
tection. When  assembled  together,  their  favourite  amuse- 
ment consists  in  reading  their  historical  relations,  or  com- 
positions of  their  ancient  bards.  The  master  of  the.  house 
begins,  and  the  others  take  his  place  by  turns. s  At  other 
times,  modern  poetryh  is  read  aloud.1  Sometimes,  one  of 
the  men  gives  his  hand  to  a  woman,  and  they  sing  couplets 
alternately,  that  form  a  kind  of  dialogue,11  the  rest  of  the 
company  now  and  then  joining  in  the  chorus.  The  game 
of  chess  is  very  much  in  vogue  amongst  them,  and,  like  the 
ancient  Scandinavians,  they  feel  great  pride  in  playing  it 

1  Names  for  the  common  seal. 

h  The  cod  is  chiefly  cured  for  exportation,  and  the  haddock  for  home 
consumption.    Both  are  taken  in  abundance. — P. 

c  They  export  considerable  quantities  of  cod  and  shark  oil,  but  no 
whale  oil — I'. 

d  Ordonnan.ce  of  th   King  of  Denmark,  of  13th  June,  1787,  p.  139. 
°  Danish  Geographical  Diet,  of  1807.    See  Anderson,  Diet.  Comm. 
p.  424. 

'  Mohr  and  Olavius  Travels  in  Iceland,  (in  Danish.) 


with  skill.  The  dress  of  the  Icelanders  is  neither  elegant, 
nor  very  much  ornamented  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
decent,  clean,  and  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  women 
wear  rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  on  their  fingers.  The 
poorer  among  them  are  dressed  in  the  coarse  stuff  which 
we  have  already  noticed  ;  and  which  is  always  of  a  black 
colour.  Those  who  enjoy  greater  ease  of  circumstances, 
are  clothed  in  more  ample  stuffs,  and  wear  ornaments  of 
gilt  silver.  The  Icelanders  are  in  general  badly  lodged.  In 
some  places  their  houses  are  constructed  of  the  wood  which 
has  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea  ;  and  sometimes  the  walls 
are  made  of  lava  and  moss.  They  cover  the  roof  with  sods, 
placed  on  joists,  and  occasionally  upon  the  ribs  of  whales, 
which  are  more  durable,  and  less  expensive  than  wood. 
Many  of  their  huts  are  made  entirely  of  sods,  and  are 
lighted  by  a  window  in  the  roof.  Their  principal  food 
consists  of  dry-fish,  and  preparations  of  milk.  They  are 
sparing  of  their  animal  food,  and  formerly,  bread  was 
scarce.  At  present,  however,  18,000  tons1  of  rye  are 
consumed  in  the  island.  The  wealthy  know  the  use  of  wine, 
coffee,  and  all  the  spices  of  our  kitchen.  A  more  useful 
imitation  of  the  Danish  manners  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  several  literary  societies  here,  some  of  which  have 
published  memoirs.  The  parishes,  too,  have  begun  to 
form  little  public  libraries,  from  which  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies borrow  books  of  morality  and  history.  Every  Iceland- 
er knows  how  to  write,  and  to  calculate  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  acquainted  with  biblical  history,  as  well 
as  that  of  Scandinavia.  Among  their  clergy,  many  indi- 
viduals are  met  with,  who  are  intimately  versed  in  all  the 
beauties  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  useful 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  however,  has  not  been  diffu- 
sed amongst  them."1  Such  is  this  colony  of  Scandinavians, 
placed  between  the  ice  of  the  pole  and  the  flames  of  the 
abyss. 

To  the  north-east  of  Iceland,  extend  coasts  still  imper- 
fectly known,  which  belong  either  to  Greenland,  or  to  an 
icy  Archipelago.  They  have  only  been  accidentally  seen 
by  navigators,  who,  in  pursuing  the  whale,  penetrated  into 
these  dangerous  seas.  Concussions  lately  experienced  at 
sea,  and  masses  of  floating  pumice-stones,  appear  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  volcanoes  in  about  75°  N.  Would 
the  hot  springs  be  discovered  here,  which,  according  to  the 
brothers  Zeni,  were  employed  to  heat  the  monastery  of  St. 
Thomas  T  The  island  of  Jan  JWayen,  which  has  been  of- 
ten visited,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  black  coloured 
rocks,  but  without  any  volcanic  traces. 

The  group  of  three  large  islands,  and  of  a  considerable 
number  of  lesser  ones,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
Spitzbergen,  terminate,  in  the  present  state  of  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  this  chain  of  icy  lands,  which  are  de- 
pendant on  Greenland,  and,  consequently,  on  North  Ame- 
rica. The  great  island  of  Spitzbergen,  properly  so  called, 
is  separated  by  narrow  channels  from  the  south-east  and  the 
north-east  islands.  The  eastern  peninsula  of  the  great  is- 
land, has  received  the  name  of  New  Friesland.  Towards 
the  north-west  point,  are  the  remains  of  the  establishment 

s  These  meetings  are  termed  Sagu-Lestor. 

h  "  Poesies  nouvellement  composces,"  i.e.  newly  written  verges. 

'  Rimu-Lestor. 

k  Viltevaka. 

1  "  Tonnes."  In  180G,  C646  barrels  of  rye  and  rye  meal  were  im- 
ported.— P. 

m  Holland,  on  the  Literature  and  Education  of  the  Icelanders,  in  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  Travels.    Troil,  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  184. 
"  Hist,  de  la  Geog.  p.  400. 
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formed  by  the  Dutch  whalers,  called  Smecrenburg.a  The 
mountains  of  Spitzbergen,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  flanked  with  glaciers,  reflect  to  a  considerable  distance 
a  light  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon.  These  mountains 
are  probably  composed  of  red  granite  ;  the  blocks  of  which, 
being  in  a  great  measure  uncovered,  shine  like  masses  of 
fire,  in  the  midst  of  the  crystals  and  sapphires  formed  by  the 
ice.  In  consequence  of  their  enormous  elevation,1'  they 
may  be  descried  at  a  great  distance  ;  and,  as  they  shoot  up 
abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  the  bays,  vessels, 
whales,  every  thing,  in  short,  appears  in  their  vicinity,  ex- 
tremely minute.  The  solemn  silence  that  reigns  in  this 
desert  land,  increases  the  mysterious  horror  which  the 
navigator  experiences  on  his  approach.  Nevertheless,  the 
death  of  nature  is  even  here  only  periodical.  One  unin- 
terrupted day,  of  five  months'  duration,  supplies  the  place 
of  summer.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  mark  the 
limits  of  the  vivifying  season.  Yet,  it  is  only  towards  the 
middle  of  this  season,  or,  if  the  expression  be  preferred, 
towards  the  noon  of  this  protracted  day,  that  the  heat,  long 
accumulated,  penetrates  a  little  way  into  the  frozen  earth. 
Although  pitch  on  vessels  is  melted  with  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  still  only  a  small  number  of  plants  expand,  such  as 
the  cochlearias,  ranunculuses,  and  sedums.c  Martens  even 
gathered  a  chaplet  of  poppy  flowers  along  these  gloomy 
shores.  The  gulfs  and  bays  are  filled  with  fuci  and  algae 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  one  species  being  two  hundred  feet 
in  length.  It  is  among  these  marine  forests  that  the  seals 
and  whales  love  to  roll  their  enormous  bodies,  those  vast 
masses  of  fat,  which  the  fishermen  of  Europe  pursue  even 
to  the  very  middle  of  eternal  ice.  It  is  there  that  these 
animals  search  for  the  mollusca  and  little  fish,  their  accus- 
tomed nourishment.  It  is  there,  in  short,  that  these  beings, 
to  all  appearance  so  heavy  and  so  insensible,  yield  them- 
selves up  to  their  social  dispositions,  their  sports,  and  their 
loves.  Assembled  together  upon  a  field  of  ice,  the  sea- 
dogs  dry  their  brown-coloured  hair;  the  morse,  or  hvalross,A 
fastening  himself  to  the  rocks,  displays  his  enormous  tusks, 
the  brilliant  ivory  of  which  is  concealed  under  a  layer  of 
sea-slime  ;  while  the  whale  blows  through  his  vast  nostrils,* 
fountains  of  water  into  the  air,  and  resembles  a  floating 
bank,  upon  which  various  Crustacea  and  mollusca  fix  their 
abode.  This  peaceful  animal,  however,  is  often  mortally 
wounded  by  the  narhval,1  which  has  received  the  name  of 
the  sea-unicorn,  from  being  generally  found  deprived 
of  one  of  its  horizontal  tusks.  The  whale  is  also  frequent- 
ly the  victim  of  a  species  of  dolphin,  called  the  sicord-fish,s 
who  tears  out  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  body,  and  particularly 
endeavours  to  devour  his  tongue.  Among  all  the  colossal 
monsters  of  the  icy  sea,  one  formidable,  voracious,  and 
sanguinary  quadruped,  the  polar  bear,  claims  the  first  rank. 

"  In  English,  the  castle  of  fat,  or  fat  castle. 

b  Above  'he  clouds. — Phipps'  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Seas. 

c  "  .Ioubarbe,"Sempervivum. 

a  Morse  is  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  adjective  viorskaia,  maritime. 
Hvalross,  is  both  Icelandic  and  Danish,  from  hval,  a  whale,  and  ross, 
horse  ;  whale-horse.  The  word  hval,  seems  to  be  derived  from  ItvaU, 
a  httle  hill,  a  rising  ground,  or,  as  if  one  were  to  say,  fish-mountain. 
(Comp.  JYiala  Saga,  glossarium  in  voce  ItvaU.) 

'  "  Events,"  blow-holes,  spout-holes  ;  these  are  not  organs  of  smell- 
ing, but  merely  passages  for  respiration,  and  for  ejecting  the  water  re- 
ceived with  their  food. — P. 

'  Knr-hval,  from  nar,  Icelandic,  dead  body,  and  hval;  whale-killer. 

k  Delphinua  gladiator,"  epee  de  la  mer  ;"  sea-sword. —  P. 

h  Martens'  Voyage  to  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland,  Hamburgh,  1G75, 
in  4to.  and  the  translations  in  the  Voyages  au  Nord.  Racstrom,  Voy- 
age to  Spitzbergen,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  1801. 


At  one  time  borne  along  upon  an  islet  of  ice,  and  at  ano- 
ther, swimming  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  he  pursues  every 
thing  that  is  animated  with  life,  devours  every  a.:imal  that 
he  encounters,  and  then,  roaring  with  delight,  seats  him- 
self enthroned  on  the  victorious  trophy  of  mutilated  car- 
casses and  bones.  Another  quadruped,  the  timid  and 
amiable  rein-deer,  browses  the  moss  with  which  all  the 
rocks  are  covered.  Troops  of  foxes,  and  countle.-s  swarms 
of  sea  birds,  likewise  repair  hither  for  a  little  while,  to  peo- 
ple these  solitary  islands  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  polar  day  is 
over,  these  animals  retire  across  unknown  countries,  either 
to  America  or  to  Asia.1' 

The  marine  animals  of  Spitzbergen  present  to  the  cu- 
pidity of  Europeans,  an  attraction  which  makes  them  for- 
get the  dangers  of  these  inhospitable  seas.  The  Avhale 
fishery,  mentioned  in  the  ninth  century,  has  often  given 
employment  to  as  many  as  four  hundred  large  vessels,  of 
all  nations.  The  Dutch,  within  the  space  of  forty-six 
years,  caught  32,900  whales,  the  whale-bone  and  oil  of 
which  were  worth  fourteen  millions  sterling. lk  In  the 
present  day,  however,  these  animals  appear  to  frequent 
the  seas  of  Spitzbergen  in  fewer  numbers,  and  are  no  long- 
er met  with  of  the  same  dimensions  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fishery.  The  morse  is  more  numerous,  and 
easier  to  attack.  Its  skin,  made  use  of  for  suspending  car- 
riages, and  its  teeth,  more  compact  than  those  of  the  ele- 
phant, are  objects  that  occasionally  attract  to  Spitzbergen 
temporary  colonies  of  Russians.  The  ancient  Britons, 
even  before  the  Roman  invasion,  made  their  sword-pum- 
mels of  this  bone.1  The  ancient  Scandinavian  colony  of 
Greenland,  paid  in  '  dentes  de  roardo,'  which  appear  to  have 
been  the  tusks  of  the  morse,  the  tribute  which,  under  the 
name  of  Saint  Peter's  pence,  flowed  from  the  farthest  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth,  to  support  the  magnificence  of  the 
Roman  churches,  and  the  pomp  of  the  Papal  court.™  The 
horn  of  the  narhval  has  long  been  the  object  of  superstitious 
veneration  ;  pretended  universal  remedies  were  obtained 
from  it ;  and  it  was  hung  up  in  the  museums  with  chains 
of  gold.  The  Margraves  of  Bareuth  ordered  several  of 
them  to  be  preserved  among  the  treasures  of  their  family. 
They  had  even  accepted  of  one  of  them  as  payment  of  a 
sum  amounting  to  more  than  sixty  thousand  rix-dollars. 
The  two  branches  of  this  house  divided  between  them  one  of 
these  horns,  with  as  many  formalities  as  they  would  have 
employed  for  the  division  of  a  whole  fief."  In  the  present 
day,  however,  physicians  have  abandoned  this  panacea, 
and  the  veritable  unieome,0  has  lost  its  imaginary  value. 
Another  substance,  the  original  product  of  these  regions, 
has  likewise  been  the  subject  of  some  fables.  We  allude 
to  the  cerebral  matterp  of  the  cachalot,  very  improperly 
denominated  spermaceti,  but  more  appropriately,  tchale's 

'  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  VII.  p.  233.  (Germ,  trans.) 
k  "  380  millions  francs." 
1  Solin  Polyhistor,  c.  22. 

m  Schlegel,  Memoires  pour  l'Histoire  Danoise,  t.  I.  part  i.  p.  177. 
Beckman,  Apparatus  for  the  knowledge  of  Merchandise,  v.  1.  p.  339 — 
341.  (in  German.) 

"  Spiess,  Archivische  nebenarbeiten,  No.  I.  p.  G9. 

°  Genuine  unicorn. 

r  The  spermaceti  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  fat,  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  body  of  the  physetrr,  mixed  with  the  common  fat,  but  in  great- 
est quantity,  and  most  distinct,  in  certain  cells  within  the  substance  of 
the  cranium,  particularly  in  the  upper  part  ;  henco  it  was  erroneously 
considered  by  the  older  naturalists  as  the  brain  or  cerebral  matter  of 
the  animal. — P. 
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white.11  In  the  north,  candles  of  a  brilliant  white  are  made 
of  it.b  All  these  enormous  animals,  however,  are  far  less 
useful  to  man  than  the  herring,  of  which  the  icy  sea  ap- 
pears to  be  either  the  native  abode  or  the  asylum.  There, 
in  the  midst  of  inaccessible  waters,  he  sets  at  defiance  all 
his  enemies.  Unknown  causes,  however,  drive  him  from 
this  secure  retreat,  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe 
and  America,  which  he  surrounds  with  his  countless 
shoals. 

The  extreme  abundance  of  floating  wood,  which  is 
brought  by  the  sea  to  ihe  shores  of  Labrador  and  Green- 
land, and  especially  to  those  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen, 
and  the  arctic  lands  situated  between  these  two  islands, 
forms  another,  and  the  last  object  of  curiosity  that  deserves 
to  arrest  our  attention  among  these  polar  regions.  We 
are  assured  that  the  masses  of  floating  wood  thrown  by  the 
sea  upon  the  island  of  Jan  Mayen,  often  equal  the  whole 
of  this. island  in  extent.0  There  are  some  years,  when  the 
Icelanders  collect  sufficient  to  serve  them  for  fuel.  The 
bays  of  Spitzbergen  are  filled  with  it,  and  it  accumulates 
upon  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Siberia  that  are  exposed  to 
the  east.  It  consists  of  trunks  of  larch  trees,  pines,  Sibe- 
rian cedars,  firs,  anrl  Fernambuco  and  Campeachy  woods.d  e 
.These  trunks  appear  to  have  been  swept  away  by  the  great 
rivers  of  Asia  and  America.  Some  of  them  are  brought 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexici,  by  the  famous  Gulf  Stream, 
while  others  are  hurried  forward  by  the  current,  which,  to 
the  north  of  Siberia,  constantly  sets  from  east  to  west. 
Some  of  these  large  trees,  that  have  been  deprived  of  their 
bark  by  friction,  are  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  even 
to  form  excellent  building  timber/  But  if  a  part  of  this 
floating  wood  proceed  from  forests  that  are  still  actually  in 
existence,  another  part  appears  to  us  to  have  a  more  re- 
mote origin,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  globe.  We  have  already  seen,  in  our  Physical 
Geography, s  that  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  of  bituminous 
wood,  and  of  overturned  trees,  are  extended  indiscrimi- 
nately under  the  surface  of  continents  and  seas.  This  ve- 
getable wreck  must  belong  to  several  catastrophes,  to  re- 

*  "  Bliinc  de  bajeiue 

b  It  is  well  known  that  this  manufacture  is  not  peculiar  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  but  is  carried  on  extensively  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  — P. 

c  CranU,  History  of  Greenland,  t.  I.  p.  50 — 54. 
4  Brazil  wood  and  logwood. 


peated  devastations  of  the  solid  land.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  globe  has  experienced  similar  revolutions,  and  even 
the  Polar  Regions  present  traces  of  them.  In  Iceland, 
besides  the  fossil  bituminous  wood,  another  kind  is  also 
found  in  the  earth,  which  has  only  undergone  a  change  of 
colour,  odour,  and  solidity,  sometimes  a  flattening,  but  with 
no  appearance  of  mineralization.  This  wood  is  met  with 
in  argillaceous  and  sandy  ground,  at  the  height  of  some  fa- 
thoms above  the  present  level  of  the  ocean,  while  the  de- 
posits of  turf  and  bituminous  wood,  most  generally  com- 
mence at  twenty-five  fathoms  above  this  level,  and  rise  even 
to  a  hundred  fathoms.11  In  the  same  manner,  we  find,  in 
Siberia,  great  masses  of  wood  deposited  at  elevations  which 
the  present  sea  could  never  have  reached.1  Some  philo- 
sophers have  imagined,  that  in  these  facts,  they  perceive  a 
new  proof  of  the  diminution  of  the  sea,  these  deposits  pro- 
ceeding, according  to  them,  from  floating  wood  of  an  epoch 
anterior  to  this  diminution.  Without  wishing  altogether  to 
reject  this  opinion,  we  ourselves  rather  consider  them  as 
the  remains  of  forests,  which  were  overturned  in  the  very 
places  where  they  originally  grew.  If  we  admit  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  in  many  places  presents  to  the  action  of 
the  waves  similar  deposits  of  buried  forests,  that  once  be- 
longed to  continents  which  have  been  overwhelmed  during 
the  great  revolutions  of  the  globe,  we  may  conceive  that  a 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  wood  must  be  detached  from 
them,  according  as  the  action  of  the  waves  is  stronger  or 
weaker  at  any  particular  point.  Now,  this  action,  ajways 
very  superficial,  takes  more  effect  in  the  shallowest  seas, 
such  as  are  all  those  of  the  north.  It  appears  to  us,  there- 
fore, that  a  great  part  of  the  polar  floating  wood  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  vegetable  wreck  of  great  conti- 
nents, which,  crumbling  into  the  basin  of  the  sea,  have  yet 
allowed  the  waters,  on  retiring,  to  leave  our  present  land 
uncovered. 

This  conjecture  may,  perhaps,  merit  the  consideration 
of  those  who  shall,  one  day  or  other,  direct  their  scientific 
attention  to  the  mysteries  of  that  Polar  world,  a  sketch  of 
which  we  have  now  completed. 

e  Olafsen,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  v.  I.  p.  272.  (in  German.) 

f  Idem.  v.  I.  parag.  637,638. 

s  See  vol.  T.  p.  78.  "8. 

>>  Olafsen,  Voyage  to  Iceland,  v.  I.  p.  80.  192.  220.  and  326. 

'  Ginelin,  Voyage  en  Sibcrie,  t.  III.  p.  126. 
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Canada,  Nova- Scotia,  and  Newfoundland. 
After  having  surveyed  the  frozen  zone  of  the  new 
world,  we  enter  a  country  of  a  milder  climate,  where  men, 
by  means  of  agriculture,  have  been  enabled  to  form  them- 
selves into  more  numerous  societies.  Although  the  soil  is 
less  sterile,  it  has  still  many  disadvantages  ;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  have  hitherto  made  but  little  progress  in 
civilization.  In  ascending  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  we  ob- 
serve the  majestic  forests  of  Canada  expanding  round  the 
greatest  lakes  that  exist  in  the  world.  The  river  itself  may 
be  considered  as  a  strait,  which  affords  a  passage  to  these 
immense  bodies  of  water.  To  the  largest  of  these  lakes, 
our  earliest  travellers  have  given  the  name  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior." b  It  is  more  than  500  leagues  in  circumference  : 
its  clear  waters,  fed  by  forty  rivers,  are  contained  in  ex- 
tensive strata  of  rocks,  and  their  surges  nearly  equal  those 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Lake  Huron,  which  has  a  peri- 
phery of  300  leagues,  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior through  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  by  a  series  of  rapid 
descents.0  The  outline  of  Lake  Michigan  is  supposed  to 
be  about  200  leagues  ;  it  communicates  with  Lake  Hu- 
ron'  by  a  broad  strait,  which  serves  as  an  outlet  for  its 
waters,  and  the  country  around  its  banks  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  United  States.  Lake  Huron  discharges  it- 
self into  the  rapid  river  of  St.  Clair,  which,  by  the  accession 
of  other  streams,  is  changed  into  a  small  lake  of  the  same 
name.d  A  less  violent  channel,  properly  called  the  De- 
troit,0 unites  this  basin  with  Lake  Erie,  which  is  more  than 
ninety  leagues  in  length,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  broad. 
On  account,  however,  of  its  shallow  wafers,  and  the  un- 
equal elevation  of  its  banks,  it  is  subject  to  storms,  which 
render  navigation  dangerous.  This  lake  communicates 
with  the  River  Niagara,  and  with  those  celebrated  cataracts, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written,  although  no  descrip- 
tion can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their  awful  sublimity. 
We  may  remark,  that  the  western  fall  is  the  greatest  ;  the 
river  in  this  place  is  more  than  600  yards  wide,  and  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  descent  is  upwards  of  142  feet. 
The  eastern  or  American  cataract,  is  350  yards  in 
breadth,  and  1 63  feet  high.  It  is  separated  from  the  west- 
ern by  Goat  Island,  which  extends  about  half  a  mile  up- 
ward from  the  precipice,  and  has  a  sand  bank,  by  means 

•  Sagard  Th6odat,  le  Grand  Voyage  du  pays  des  Hurons,  p.  25U. 
I'aris,  L632. 

b  "  The  most  remote  of  these  fresh-water  seas,  (mcrsd'eau  douce,)  as 
the  earliest  travellers  called  them,  {Sagard  Thiodat,)  has  received  the 
name  of  Lake  Superior." — M.  B. 

«  Called  the  Sault  of  St.  Mary,  (Sauts  deStc.Marie.) 

d  "  Which  expands  into  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name."  M.B. 

<=  "  Le  Detroit,"  the  Strait;  in  English,  Detroit  River. 

•  Goat  Island  presents  toward  the  north  a  perpendicular  front  of  bare 
solid  rock,  nearly  on  a  line  with,  and  of  the  whole  height  of  tho  cata- 
ract.   It  is  connected  with  the  New-York  shore  by  a  bridge.  P. 
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of  which,  in  seasons  of  low  water,  the  island  may  be  ap- 
proached from  the  eastern  shore.'  It  is  now  accessible  by 
a  bridge  thrown  over  a  little  above  the  American  fall. 
Goat  Island  contains  about  eight  acresg  of  good  land.h 
These  great  cataracts  are  continually  obscured  with  va- 
pour, which  may  be  distinguished  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  ;  and  their  foaming  billows  appeal'  to  float  in  the 
heavens.  As  the  density  of  the  mist  varies,  the  adjacent 
forests  and  rocks  are  occasionally  perceived,  and  they 
add  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  cold  of  winter  on  these  sheets  of  water,  thus  rapidly 
agitated,  is  at  once  singular  and  magnificent.  Icicles  of 
great  thickness  and  length  are  formed  along  the  banks  from 
the  springs  which  flow  over  them.  The  springs  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  are  congealed  into  transparent  blue 
columns.  Cones  are  formed  by  the  spray,  particularly  on 
the  American  side,  which  have  large  fissures  disclosing  the 
interior,  composed  of  clusters  of  icicles,  similar  to  the  pipes 
of  an  organ.  Some  parts  of  the  falls  are  consolidated 
into  fluted  columns,  and  the  streams  above  are  seen  par- 
tially frozen.1 

The  River  Niagara  descends  by  this  splendid  porch  into 
Lake  Ontario,  whose  tranquil  waters  are  subject  to  phe- 
nomena resembling  those  of  the  tides.  This  lake  is  neai  ly 
170  miles  long,  and  sixty  broad  at  its  widest  part.k  It 
empties  itself,  through  the  romantic  Lake  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  scenery  along  the 
banks  of  that  great  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montri  al,  is 
wild  and  picturesque.  The  traveller  observes  numerous 
villages,  while  he  doubles  the  little  promontories  that  are 
covered  with  woods  ;  the  houses  seem  to  be  placed  on  the 
water,  and  the  tin-covered  steeples  reflect  through  the 
trees  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Views  of  this  description  are 
varied  and  repeated  almost  at  every  league.1  Alter  having 
passed  Quebec,  the  St.  Lawrence  becomes  so  much  en- 
larged, and  its  banks  are  so  far  distant  from  each  other, 
that  it  resembles  a  gulf  rather  than  a  river. 

The  Ottawa  is  the  only  other  considerable  river  of  Ca- 
nada ;  it  unites  its  blue™  and  transparent  waters  with  those 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  forms,  among  other  picturesque 
cascades,  that  of  the  Chaudiere."  The  Saguei  ay,  which 
flows  from  the  north,  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  John.  The 

b  Eighty  acres. —  Gourlay. — P. 

b  Gourlay 's  Travels  in  Upper  Canada. 

'   Heriot's  Travels  in  Canada,  chap.  7.  and  8. 

b  Duncan's  Travels,  Letter  XV. 

1  Weld,  Voyage  dans  le  Canada,  t.  II.  p.  210,  <Vc.  &  c. 
m  "  Verdatre,"  greenish. 

■  The  fall  on  the  Ottawa,  called  the  Chotidirrt  fcaitMrfllH)        t f *«• 
falls  of  the  Chaudiere,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  few  miles  alw.ve 
Quebec,  should  not  be  confounded.    The  river  Chaudiere  riMfl  in  ihe 
height  of  land  which  separates  the  waters  of  I  he  Atlantic  from  lh'>»e 
the  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  it  Hows  six  miles  above  Quebec.  -F. 
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River  Sorell  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  northwards;  it  is 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain  ;  by  being  made  navigable, 
it  would  afford  a  most  convenient  means  ot*  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  interior  of  New- York,  and  form  a  di- 
rect chain  of  communication  with  the  great  western  canals. 
Among  the  lesser  rivers,  that  of  Montmorenci  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  cataract.  This  stream  forces  twice  a 
passage  for  itself  through  precipitous  rocks.  The  rapidity 
of  its  current  is  augmented,  as  its  channel  is  gradually 
contracted  within  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  feet,  when  the 
river  falls  almost  perpendicularly  in  white  clouds  of  rolling 
foam,  from  a  rock  2461  feet  high — the  spray  resembling 
in  its  descent  flakes  of  snow  that  are  whirled  into  the  pro- 
found abyss.  Clouds  of  vapour  arising,  and  assuming  the 
prismatic  colours,  are  bounded  by  naked  rocks  of  gray 
limestone,  which  form  the  contours  of  a  more  varied,  al- 
though perhaps  of  a  less  striking  landscape,  than  that  at 
the  Niagara. b 

Canada  is  not  divided  by  any  great  chain  of  mountains, 
but  it  rises  gradually0  towards  the  interior.  The  cataracts 
indicate  the  changes  in  the  level  of  its  waters ;  and  the 
dividing  line  between  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  is  marked  only  by  a  series  of 
isolated  hills  and  rocks.  The  extremes  of  cold  and  heat 
are  excessive  ;  the  range  of  the  thermometer  has  been 
calculated  from  a  hundred  and  two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
to  thirty-six  below  zero  in  the  same  scale. d  Frost  begins 
in  October,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  still  keeps  the  weather 
tolerably  warm  during  the  day.  In  the  following  month 
the  cold  increases,  one  snow  storm  succeeds  another,  until 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered,  and  the  eye  looks 
in  vain  for  a  single  spot  of  verdure.  These  storms  are 
accompanied  with  violent  hurricanes,  which  proceed  com- 
monly from  the  frozen  regions  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  La- 
brador. Europeans  cannot  remain  long  in  the  open  air 
at  this  season,6  without  experiencing  the  painful  effects  of 
an  intense  winter.  At  Quebec  the  sleet  and  snow  fre- 
quently freeze  as  they  beat  against  the  faces  of  the  people 
that  are  walking  along  the  streets.  Large  masses  of  snow, 
drifted  in  several  places  above  the  height  of  a  man,  hinder 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  from  communicating  with  each 
other.  This  weather  continues  with  little  interruption 
until  the  middle  of  December,  when  the  boisterous  storms 
are  followed  by  a  more  serene  sky  and  by  a  colder  at- 
mosphere. All  the  rivers  become  suddenly  frozen  ;  even 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  impeded  in  its  course,  and  its  banks 
are  surcharged  with  islands  of  ice.  The  settlers  on  the 
southern  bank  bring  over  their  provisions  to  supply  the 
market  at  Quebec.  As  the  river  is  rarely  completely  fro- 
zen, they  use  their  canoes  as  sledges  along  the  large  heaps 
of  floating  ice.  These  immense  masses  are  hurried  down 
the  stream  with  prodigious  velocity,  about  the  end  of 
April,  and,  in  some  late  seasons,  not  before  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  breaking  of  the  ice  is  accompanied  with  a 
loud  noise  like  the  report  of  a  cannon.  The  lake  ice 
comes  down  in  great  quantities  for  several  days,  and  car- 
ries along  with  it  the  roots  and  branches  that  are  torn  from 
the  islands  and  shores  in  the  course  of  its  descent/  Spring 

a   it  242;' 

Heriot,.  p..  76— 78. 
c  "  Par  degres,'"  by  a  succession  of  terraces., 
d  Heriot,  p.  -2()6. 
1  "  In  January." — M.  B. 
'  Lambert. 

e  Annalcs  des  Voyages,  t.  XVIII.  p.  114i 


and  Summer  are  confounded  with  each  other,  and  the 
sudden  excess  of  heat  renders  the  progress  of  vegetation 
almost  perceptible.  September  is  the  most  agreeable 
month  in  the  whole  year.g 

Canada  is  nearly  covered  with  forests,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  does  not  extend  far  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  extensive  chain  of  farms  along 
the  sides  of  that  river  has  the  appearance  of  one  immense 
town.  Corn  fields,  pasture,  and  meadow  lands,  embellished 
at  intervals  with  clusters  of  trees,  snow-white  cottages,  and 
neatly  adorned  churches,  present  themselves  amidst  the 
rich  and  verdant  foliage  that  covers  its  steep  banks.  The 
view  is  bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  lengthened  out  to 
the  verge  of  the  visible  horizon  by  interminable  forests.1* 
The  produce  of  the  land  consists  of  tobacco,  which  is 
chiefly  cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  colonists,  and 
of  different  kinds  of  pulse  and  grain,  which  form  an  arti- 
cle of  exportation.  The  culture  of  wheat  has  made  very 
considerable  progress  of  late  years;  the  soil  improves  gra- 
dually as  we  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  progressive 
improvement  continues  through  Upper  Canada,  which  as 
much  surpasses  the  lower  province  in  fertility,  as  Montreal 
is  superior  to  Kamarouska.  On  the  north  and  south  banks, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  the  soil  on  the  heights 
covers  but  thinly  an  immense  bed  of  black  lime  slate,1 
which,  as  it  becomes  exposed  to  the  air,  shivers  into  thin 
pieces,  or  moulders  into  dust.  The  meadows. of  Canada 
are  reckoned  better  than  those  in  the  more  southern  parts 
of  America.  But  the  Canadians  are  wretched  husband- 
men ;  they  seldom  manure  their  lands,  and  never  plough 
them  sufficiently  deep.  Hence  the  ground  is  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  fields  are  covered  with  noxious  weeds. 
The  straw  of  their  wheat  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen  oi 
twenty  inches  long  ;  and  the  ear  is  about  a  third  part  less 
than  that  produced  in  England.  This  plant  is  sown  early 
in  May,  and  it  is  commonly  ripe  about  the  end  of  August. 
The  French  Canadians  give  themselves  rarely  any  trouble 
about  gardens  or  orchards,  while  their  neighbours  in  the 
United  States  have  a  large  plantation  of  apple,  pear,  and 
peach  trees,  adjoining  to  their  houses.  Strawberries  and 
raspberries  are  the  best  fruits  in  Canada  ;  they  appear  in 
rich  luxuriance  on  the  plains  behind  Quebec,  and  are  car- 
ried thither  in  great  abundance  during  the  proper  season. 
Apple  and  pear  trees  are  more  abundant,  and  arrive  at 
greater  perfection  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Lower  Canada.  The  wild  grapes,  and  those 
produced  from  vineyards,  are  little  larger  than  currants ; 
when  ripe,  they  have  rather  an  acid  and  pungent,  but  not 
a  disagreeable  flavour.  Melons  grow  in  great  profusion  ;  it 
appears  indeed,  that  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  Canada.  Two 
kinds  of  wild  cherry  trees  are  plentifully  scattered  through 
many  of  the  woods,  but  their  fruit  has  hitherto  been  consi- 
dered of  little  value.  The  English  walnut  tree  is  not 
adapted  to  bear  the  sudden  successions  of  cold  and  heat, 
which  mark  the  Canadian  spring.1"  A  great  many  of  the 
plants  of  Lapland  and  the  United  States,  have  been  ob- 
served among  the  native  productions  of  the  country  situated 
on  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.1    The  great  heat  of  the 

h  Lambert's  Travels. 

'   "  Grayish  limestone." — M.  B. 

k  The  reader  may  consult,  for  more  particular  details  on  this  sub- 
ject, Les  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XVI II.  p.  113 — \-Z4 — 126. 

1  "  There  is  a  singular  mixture  of  the  floras  of  Lapland  and  th# 
U.  States,  in  the  country  N.  of  the  St.  Lawrence." 
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summer  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  annual  plants,  and 
such  as  are  protected  by  the  snow  during  winter,  are  in 
general  the  same  with  those  of  more  southern  latitudes, 
while  the  trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no 
shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  belong  to 
the  species  that  are  found  in  the  arctic  regions.  The  gin- 
seng, and  the  lily  of  Canada,  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
Kamtchatka,  appear  to  indicate  some  resemblance  between 
the  botanical  productions  of  Asia  and  America.  The 
Zizania  aquatica,  a  gramineous  plant  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  not  unlike  rice,  grows  in  the  marshy  grounds  ;a 
it  affords  food  to  the  water-fowl,  and  occasionally  to  some 
tribes  of  wandering  Indians. 

Although  Canada  abounds  with  forests,  the  trees  do  not 
acquire  there  the  same  loftiness,  and  the  apparent  luxuri- 
ance of  life,  that  distinguish  them  in  the  United  States. 
The  different  kinds  of  ever-greens  and  of  firs  are  the  most 
numerous  and  varied.  Among  others,  there  are  the  silver 
fir,  the  Weymouth  and  Canadian  pines,  the  American  fir, 
and  the  white  cedar  of  Canada,  or  Thuya  occidentalis, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Cupressus  disticha.  After  these  trees,  which 
are  considered  the  most  valuable,  we  may  mention  the  su- 
gar maple  and  the  red  maple,  the  birch,  the  American  lime, 
the  American  elm,  the  iron-wood  and  the  Judas  tree.  The 
numerous  kinds  of  oaks  have  not  as  yet  been  well  denned  ; 
those  of  Europe,  however,  present  themselves  only  in  the 
form  of  stunted  shrubs.  The  naval  timber  of  Canada  is 
chiefly  imported  from  New  England.  An  English  ship  of 
war,  built  lately  with  Canadian  oak,  became  unfit  for  ser- 
vice after  a  few  years.  A  tree  called  the  live  oak,  which 
is  found  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,b  is  said  to 
be  well  adapted  for  ship-building.  The  sassafras,  the  lau- 
rel, and  the  red  mulberry  tree,  grow  in  the  islands  of  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  but  seldom  arrive  at  any  degree  of 
perfection.  The  ash,  the  yew,  and  the  mountain  ash,  are 
common  to  the  northern  countries  of  the  old  and  the  new 
world ;  but  the  forests  in  Canada  are  adorned  with  the 
light  festoons  of  the  wild  vine,  and  the  odoriferous  flowers 
of  the  Syrian  asclepias.0  There  is  indeed  scarcely  a  tree 
in  these  great  woods,  that  has  been  considered  useless  ;d 
and  the  making  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  has  contributed  to 
enrich  the  American- settlers.  The  sugar  maple  tree,  or 
Jlcer  saccharinum,  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  good  fire 
wood,  and  with  a  great  quantity  of  sugar.  The  maple- 
sugar  is  made  early  in  spring,  when  the  sap  rises  in  the 
trees.  As  the  snow  is  not  completely  melted  at  that  sea- 
son, the  Canadians  suffer  great  hardships  in  drawing  off 
the  juice  from  an  immense  number  of  trees,  dispersed  over 
many  thousand  acres.  The  liquor  is  boiled,  and  some- 
times mixed  with  flour,  which  renders  it  thick  and  heavy. 


*  "  In  the  mud  of  the  rivers."  It  grows  in  the  shallow  waters  along 
the  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Indians,  in  the  season  of  their  rice 
harvest,  push  their  canoes  among  it,  and  heat  off  the  seeds  into  them. — P. 

u  In  the  southern  U.-  States  ;  not  in  Canada — P. 

c  Asclepias  Syriaca,  silk  weed,  or  milk  weed. — P. 

J  The  forests  of  Canada  furnish  large  supplies  of  lumber  for  expor- 
tation, such  as  oak  and  pine  timber,  planks,  staves  and  heading,  masts, 
spars,  &c. — P. 

c  Lambert,  p.  83. 

i  "  Lo  cerf,  Telan  d'Amerique,  le  daim."  The  red  deer,  or  wapite, 
(Crrruscanitde7isis,)  called  elk  in  America;  the  moose  deer,  the  elk  of 
Europe,  (C.  alcts,)  and  the  common  American  deer,  (C.  vircinia- 
nus.) — P. 

e  The  ferret  is  not  a  native  of  N.  America.  P. 

h  "  Bisons." 
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It  is  then  poured  into  jars,  and  when  cold,  forms  itself  into 
a  cake,  of  the  shape  of  the  vessel.  This  sugar  is  very  bard, 
and  of  a  dark-brown  colour  ;  when  used  for  tea  it  must  he 
nearly  reduced  to  powder,  as  it  could  not  otherwise  he 
easily  dissolved.  By  being  clarified,  it  assumes  a  white 
colour.  The  maple  sugar  is  sold  lor  about  half  the  price 
of  that  from  the  West  Indies.6 

The  animals  that  inhabit  the  vast  forests,  or  wander  in 
the  uncultivated  regions  of  Canada,  are  the  American  elk, 
the  fallow-deer/  the  bear,  the  fox,  the  marten,  the  wild-cat, 
the  ferret,g  the  weasel,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  and  the  gray 
and  red  squirrel.  The  southern  districts  are  stored  with 
bufl'aloes,h  small  fallow-deer,  roebucks,  goats,  and  wolves.1 
Otters  and  beavers,  that  are  highly  prized  on  account  of 
their  skins,  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  lakes  and 
marshes.  Few  rivers  can  be  compared  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  the  variety,  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  fish. 
But  the  rattle-snake,  and  the  American  crocodile,k  the 
noxious  reptiles  of  the  southern  regions,  are  sometimes 
seen  along  its  banks.  The  earliest  travellers  observed  the 
turkey1  in  this  country."1  It  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and  it  is 
owing  probably  to  the  prevalence  of  this  error,  that  these 
animals  have  been  called  in  Germany  the  fowls  of  Calicut."  ° 
We  may  enumerate,  among  other  birds,  the  wild  piireon, 
the  partridge,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  and  quail.  The  hum- 
ming bird  in  Canada  is  the  smallest  that  is  known  ;p  it  is 
often  seen  during  summer  among  the  flowers  of  the  gar- 
dens near  Quebec.  It  gathers  food  from  the  blossoms, 
and  is  continually  on  the  wing.  The  body  of  this  little 
animal,  when  divested  of  its  plumage,  is  not  larger  than  a 
bee. 

Different  mines  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in  Ca 
nada,  but  there  are  few  foundries  as  yet  established.  Cop 
per  and  lead  have  not  been  found  in  any  considerabli: 
quantities.    It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  mineii 
of  lead,  mixed  with  a  very  small  portion  of  silver,  near  St. 
Paul's  Bay,  about  fifty-four  miles  below  Quebec. 

Canada  was  formerly  called  New  France  :  fiefs,q  which 
extended  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  grant- 
ed by  the  crown  of  France  to  the  first  settlers.  The  rest 
of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  natives.  Gaspe,  or 
Gaschape/  is  situated  on  the  south  of  this  great  river,  at  its 
mouth ;  although  it  is  under  the  government  of  Canada, 
we  shall  describe  it  more  conveniently  along  with  New 
Brunswick.  The  line  betwixt  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
commences  at  a  stone  boundary  on  the  north  bank  of  Lake 
St.  Francis;  it  proceeds  from  thence  to  the  Ottawa  Rivet-, 
and  to  its  source  in  Lake  Temiscaming ;  and  continues  still 
north  until  it  meets  the  boundary  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Up- 
per Canada  has  been  lately  divided  into  ten  districts,  and 


'  The  bison,  or  buffalo,  is  no  longer  found  in  Canada,  unless  in  the 
extreme  western  districts,  beyond  Lake  Superior.  The  fallow  deer, 
roehuck  and  goat  of  Europe  are  not  natives  of  N.  America.  A  spe- 
cies of  wild  goat  is  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. — P. 

k  "  Cayman,  ' alligator.  This  animal  is  never  found  in  Canada.  It 
is  found  only  in  the  southern  U.  States. — P. 

1  Coq  d'lnde. 

m  Sagard  Theodat,  p.  301. 

n  "  Poule  de  Calicut,"  Kalekutisohir  hahn. 

0  Beckman's  History  of  Inventions,  v.  III.  p  216.  (in  German. ) 

p  The  humming-bird  of  Canada  and  the  Tinted  States  is  not  the 
smallest  of  the  genus.  A  species  in  the  W.  Indies  is  but  about  half  ilia 
size. —  I'. 

•1  <:  Seigneuries  or  franc-jit fs." 

r  »  Gaspesio." 
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nearly  300  townships  ;a  b  but  these  divisions  vary  with  the 
increase  of  population. 

A  commodious  harbour,  that  can  afford  a  safe  anchor- 
age for  several  fleets  ;  a  large  and  beautiful  river,  whose 
banks  are  sheltered  by  steep  cliffs,  or  interspersed  with 
forests  ;  a  lofty  rock  covered  with  houses,  rising  gradually 
above  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  the  two 
promontories  of  Point  Levi  and  Cape  Diamond,  the  ma- 
jestic chasm  of  Montmorenci  and  its  snow-white  cataract, 
embellish  and  adorn  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada.  The 
upper  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  heights  of  Cape  Dia- 
mond, and  raised  about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
above  the  lower  town,0  which  extends  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  In  the  winter  time  the 
fissures  of  the  rock  are  filled  with  snow,  which,  while  it 
freezes,  expand  s  beyond  its  usual  limits,  and  bursts  its  ca- 
vities ;d  these  are  loosened  by  the  warmth  of  spring,  and 
often  precipitated  on  the  unwary  passenger.  A  traveller, 
before  his  arrival  at  Quebec,  is  apt  to  form  too  high  an 
opinion  of  it?,  public  edifices,  from  observing  the  splendour 
that  is  produced  by  the  tin  or  sheets  of  iron  which  cover 
them.  The  finest  building  in  this  city  is  the  ancient  semi- 
nary of  the  Jesuits,  situated  in  the  market  place  of  the  up- 
per town.  It  has  been  lately  converted  into  excellent  bar- 
racks, which  can  accommodate  with  ease  more  than  2000 
soldiers.  The  revenue  of  these  priests  was  formerly  very 
considerable,  being  upwards  of  12,000/.  at  the  time  it  re- 
verted to  the  British  crown.  The  other  buildings  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  old  castle  of  St.  Louis,  the  court- 
house, and  the  English  cathedral.  The  advantages  of  situ- 
ation, and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  its  for- 
tifications, may  enable  Quebec  to  resist  the  dangers  of  a 
protracted  siege.  It  has  been  said  that  10,000  men  may  de- 
fend the  city.  In  the  event  of  an  attack,  however,  the  gar- 
rison may  be  increased  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  troops  that  are 
generally  stationed  at  Three  Rivers  and  at  Montreal.  A 
fleet  too  can  easily  supply  the  town  with  provisions,  so  long 
as  the  inclemency  of  winter  does  not  interrupt  the  navi- 
gation of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  population  of  Quebec 
amounts  to  22,000  souls.  During  the  winter  its  inhabit- 
ants amuse  themselves  by  taking  excursions  in  their  ca- 
rioles  ;  and  the  dullness  of  a  long  night  is  enlivened  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  dance.  The  garrison  supports  a  bad 
company  of  actors  :  and  the  horse  races,  which  have  been 
lately  introduced,  tend  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful 
animal.6 

Montreal,  the  second  town  of  Lower  Canada,  is  built 
upon  an  island  of  the  same  name,  about  thirty-two  miles 
in  length,  which  is  encompassed  by  the  united  streams  of  the 
Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  immediately  below  their 
'unction.  This  majestic  river  is  here  nearly  two  miles  in 
width,  and  although  500  miles  distant  from  the  ocean,  is 
capable  of  supporting  on  its  surface  vessels  of  6  or  700 
tons  burden.  This  town  has  a  fine  appearance.  The 
mountain,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  rises  on  the 
left  of  the  city  ;  it  is  not  a  conical  eminence,  but  a  swell-' 
imr  semicircular  ridge,  with  its  concave  side  towards  the 
river.    The  hill  seems  placed  like  a  rampart  behind  Mon- 


"  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  article  Canada.  Gour- 
lay's  Canada. 

b  In  1792,  Upper  Canada  was  divided  into  4  districts  and  If)  coun- 
ties; and  in  1708,  into  8  districts  and  '23  counties. — Gourlay,  vol.1. 
. 

c  Cape  Diamond  is  345  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  pre- 
cipice, at  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  is  rather  more  than  200  feet  high. 


|  treal  to  shield  it  from  the  rude  blast  of  winter.  A  thick 
forest  covers  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  some  space  has  been 
left  for  a  few  neatly  built  houses,  whose  bright  roofs  glit 
ter  in  the  sun-beams.  This  city  contains  about  1 5,000 
souls  ;f  its  commerce  consists  chiefly  of  furs.  The  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  the  North-west  Company  reside  at 
Montreal ;  it  is  their  emporium,  and  the  great  mart  of  the 
trade  that  is  carried  on  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  its  directors  has  tended 
to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
They  employ  3000  individuals  as  factors,  travellers,  and 
huntsmen.  The  clerks  are  mostly  adventurous  Scotsmen, 
who  are  forced  by  penury  to  emigrate  from  the  Hebrides, 
to  certain  hardships,  and  dubious  affluence,  in  the  dreary 
wilds  of  the  North- West.  The  small  town  of  Three  Ri- 
vers is  situated  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Although 
its  inhabitants  are  not  more  than  1500,  it  passes  for  the 
third  city  of  the  province.  Sorell  was  built  by  the  Ame- 
rican loyalists  in  1787.  It  contains  about  a  hundred  de- 
tached houses,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  with  English  manufactured  goods  and 
West  India  produce.  The  importance  that  was  formerly 
attached  to  Sorell  arose  from  its  ship  building,  which  has 
of  late  years  entirely  ceased. 

The  towns  of  Upper  Canada  are  still  in  their  infancy. 
The  traveller,  after  leaving  the  St.  Lawrence  to  enter  Lake 
Ontario,  crosses  the  gulf  that  has  been  improperly  deno- 
minated the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  Kingston  is 
situated  on  one  of  its  creeks.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  fort  Frontenac,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant,  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  a  breast-work  thrown  up  by  the 
English.  The  harbour  is  on  the  east  side  of  Kingston, 
and  is  formed  by  a  bay  that  stretches  towards  the  front  of 
the  town.  The  west  shore  of  this  bay  is  bold,  and  well 
adapted  for  wharfs,  because  vessels  of  any  burthen  may  not 
only  lie  in  safety,  but  load  and  unload  with  convenience 
and  ease.  From  its  situation,  this  city  is  the  depot  of  those 
articles  of  commerce  which  are  transported  across  Lake 
Ontario  in  vessels,  and  along  the  river  in  boats.  They 
meet,  deposit,  and  exchange  their  cargoes  at  Kingston. 
York,  wbich  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  is 
finely  situated  on  a  bay,  extending  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  west  to  the  east  side  of  the  town-,  and  almost  enclosed 
by  a  peninsula,  which  stretches  to  a  corresponding  dis- 
tance from  east  to  west  without  the  basin  of  the  harbour. 
Burlington  Bay  is  a  small  lake,  separated  from  that  of  On- 
tario by  a  sandy  beach,  which  extends  five  miles  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  from  Saltfleet  to  Nelson,  with  a  narrow  out- 
let running  from  the  bay  across  the  beach,  and  having  a 
bridge  over  it ;  on  the  west  of  the  bay,  divided  from  it  by  a 
promontory  extending  from  north  to  south,  is  a  marsh, 
or  marshy  lake,  named  Coot's  Paradise,  which  is  famous 
for  its  game.  The  beach,  the  bay,  the  promonlory,  and 
the  marsh,  form  perhaps  as  wild  scenery  as  any  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  town  of  Niagara  was  originally  called  Newark,  but 
the  name  was  changed  by  law  in  1798.-  It  is  still  general- 
ly, but  erroneously,  described  by  its  first  appellation.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niagara,  and  extends  along 


"  The  upper  town  is  built  on  Cape  Diamond,  which  is  250  feet 
high."— M.  B  —  P. 

d  By  this  expansion,  the  rock  is  separated  into  loose  blocks  or  frag- 
ments—P. 

0  Lambert,  Heriot,  &c.  Ac. 

f  Population,  in  1822, 18,707,  of  whom  G,877  were  English.— Morse. 
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the  shore  of  the  lake  to  a  considerable  distance  towards 
the  west.  Fort  George  is  more  than  a  mile  higher  up  the 
river.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  garrison  was 
removed  from  the  old  fort  on  the  opposite  hank,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  George  ;  its  works  have  been  since  strength- 
ened and  improved.  Fort  Erie  stands  on  ground  elevated 
about  fifteen  feet  above  water,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  ; 
it  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  pleasant  little  village. a  Lon- 
don is  still  an  inconsiderable  town  ;  the  natural  advantages 
on  which  the  expectation  of  its  founder  depended,  were  its 
central  position  between  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Hu- 
ron ;  its  fortunate  situation  on  the  Thames  ;  the  fertility 
of  the  adjacent  country  ;  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the 
climate  ;  the  abundance  and  purity  of  its  water  ;  its  means 
of  military  and  naval  protection  ;  and  the  facility  of  its 
communication  with  Lake  St.  Clair,  through  the  outlet 
of  the  Thames  ;  with  Lake  Huron,  by  the  northern 
branch  of  that  river  ;  and  with  Lake  Ontario,  by  the 
military  road.  Hence  the  names  of  the  river,  the  contem- 
plated metropolis,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  were  taken 
from  corresponding  ones  in  the  mother  country.  Fort 
Maiden  commands  the  River  Detroit,  and  is  situated  on  its 
eastern  bank,  three  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie ; 
the  town  contains  108  houses  and  675  persons. b 

We  may  remark  that  the  southern  extremity  of  Canada 
forms  a  peninsula  that  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
province  by  the  Rivers  Severn  and  Trent,  which  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  chain  of  small  lakes.  The  rest  of 
this  peninsula  is  bounded  by  the  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  On- 
tario, and  by  the  Rivers  St.  Clair,  Detroit,  and  Niagara. 
The  soil  is  a  vegetable  mould  that  rests  on  beds  of  lime- 
stone. Many  of  the  rivers  are  turbid  in  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica, but  there  is  no  great  body  of  stagnant  water.  The 
country  is  fertile  in  wheat  and  clover ;  it  abounds  also  with 
excellent  peaches  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie  is  almost  as  mild  as  that  of 
Philadelphia.0  This  fruitful  and  happy  region,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  parts  of  Canada,  was  claimed  by 
the  United  States  previous  to  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  that 
republic  is  still  ambitious  of  obtaining  it ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish are  fully  aware  of  its  military  and  political  impor- 
tance. 

Canr.da  was  originally  neglected  by  the  court  of  France, 
yet  its  population  increased  more  rapidly  than  might  have 
been  supposed,  considering  its  disadvantages.  When  it 
was  conquered  by  the  English  in  1759,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  amounted  to  7U,000.d  The  revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  government  and  political  institutions  of 
the  country  in  consequence  of  that  event,  retarded  for  a 
few  years  the  progress  of  population.  But  the  change 
of  allegiance  was  rendered  as  easy  as  possible  by  the  le- 
nient measures  of  the  conquerors.  The  laws  were  allow- 
ed to  remain  unaltered,  the  inhabitants  were  secured  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  under  the  ancient 
tenures,  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  rites. 
The  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  great  increase  of 
its  population,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  authen- 
tic table  : — 

"  Gourlay's  Sketches,  v.  [.  p.  55.  fig. 

b  Smith's  Description  of  Upper  Canada.  Gray's  Letters  from  Ca- 
nada, and  Gourlay's  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada. 

•  Loiter  on  Upper  Canada,  in  The  Columbian,  (New- York)  April  12 
and  IS,  1813. 

i  75, GOO.— Ed.  Encyc. 


Date  of 

[he 
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bitants. 
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land  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Bushels  of 
U  ram   o-v  n 

annually. 

HCTKfe 

Ou-n, 
cows,  and 
young 
horned 
cattle. 

Sheep. 

.Swine. 

1 7G5 
1783 

70,i75 
1 1:5,0 1  2 

?G4,<i04 

11)4 ,72-1  i 
383,34flJ 

)  ".5,707 
30,0!)(i 

50,329 
98,501 

27,064 

84 ,000 

28r97(i 
70,400 

Increase 
in  18 
y^ars. 

30,737 

188,025 

10,339 

4d,-<.02 

57,002 

41,490* 

In  1814,  according  to  a  regular  census,  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada  alone  contained  335,000  inhabitants.' 
Of  this  number  235,000  may  be  considered  as  descen- 
dants of  the  original  French  settlers.  The  remainder  i3 
composed  of  emigrants  from  various  nations,  chiefly  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  American.  In  1783,  the  settlers  of 
Upper  Canada  were  estimated  at  10,000,  but  the  most  of 
them  were  included  in  the  numerous  frontier  posts  and 
garrisons.  After  this  period,  the  number  of  settlers,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  accession  of  loyalists,  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  the  year  1814,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  amounted,  according  to  the 
most  accurate  returns,  to  95,000.g  Mr.  Gourlay  esti- 
mates the  population  of  Upper  Canada  in  1820  at 
134,259  inhabitants,1'  among  whom  he  calculates  3259 
Indians..1 

The  greater  part  of  the  French  population  is  confined 
to  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Montreal 
to  Quebec.  That  extensive  line  of  farms  and  cultivated 
fields  may  have  improved  the  aspect  of  the  country,  but 
it  has  not  much  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  first  set- 
tlers. The  Canadian  farmers  of  that  district  appear  to 
act  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  They  quit  with  reluctance  the  place  of  their 
birth  ;  the  members  of  a  family  choose  rather  to  divide  the 
last  acre  of  their  estate,  than  to  emigrate  and  cultivate 
neighbouring  lands,  the  fertility  of  which  is  superior  to 
their  own. 

The  first  French  colonists  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Normandy.  Their  wants  are  easily  supplied  ;  they  have 
shown  themselves  attached  to  their  religion,  and  submis- 
sive to  the  government  that  has  respected  their  indepen- 
dence. Their  natural  sagacity  and  courage  may  make  us 
regret  that  they  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  every  means 
of  useful  instruction.  For  the  chance  of  a  moderate 
profit,  the  French  Canadians  endure  frequentlv  painful 
hardships,  and  undertake  the  most  fatiguing  journeys  ; 
they  cultivate  flax,  and  their  sheep  furnish  them  with  the 
wool  of  which  their  garments  are  made  ;  they  tan  the 
hides  of  their  cattle,  and  use  them  for  mocasins  or  boots. 
They  knit  theirown  stockings  and  caps,  and  plait  the  straw- 
hats  that  are  worn  by  them  in  the  summer  season.  They 
make,  besides,  their  bread,  butter,  cheese,  soap,  candles, 
and  sugar  ;  all  of  which  are  supplied  from  the  produce  of 
their  lands.  The  farmers  construct  their  carts,  wheels, 
ploughs,  and  canoes. 

The  countenance  of  a  French  Canadian  is  long  and  thin, 
his  complexion  sun-burnt  and  swarthy,  and  nearly  as  dark 
as  that  of  an  Indian.  His  eyes  are  lively,  his  cheeks  lank 
and  meagre,  and  his  chin  sharp  and  prominent.    The  man- 

c  "  Statistical  Tahlc  of  Lower  Canada,  by  Lambert: — 

Acres  Bushels  Horned 

Population,     cultivated.        sown.        Horses.        cattle.  Sheep. 

200,000   3,700,000    920,000    79,000    230,000   280,000.'' — M.  B. 
'  Population,  in  1S23,  427,40.r>. 

s  Herint,  Lambert,  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia,  article  Canada. 
h  Population,  in  1824,  151,007. 

'  Gourlay's  Statistical  Account  of  Upper  Canada.,  vol.  I.  p.  017. 
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ners  of  these  inhabitants  are  easy  and  polite  ;  they  treat 
their  superiors  with  deference,  their  inferiors  with  affabili- 
ty. Their  carriage  and  deportment  are  graceful  and  un- 
restrained, and  they  appear  more  like  men  that  have  lived 
in  a  great  town  than  those  who  have  passed  their  days  in 
the  country.  They  live  on  the  most  affectionate  terms 
with  each  other  ;  parents  and  children  to  the  third  gene- 
ration reside  frequently  in  the  same  house.  Although  the 
practice  of  dividing  their  lands  may  be  prejudicial  to  their 
interests,  still  their  desire  of  living  together  is  a  proof  of 
the  harmony  that  subsists  among  them.  They  marry  young, 
and  are  seldom  without  a  numerous  offspring  ;  their  pas- 
sions are  by  this  means  confined  within  proper  limits,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  are  rarely  guilty  of 
those  excesses  which  disgrace  too  often  the  inhabitants  of 
large  cities. 

The  winter  dress  of  the  Habitans  may  give  them  the 
appearance  of  Russians,  but  French  gaiety  still  maintains 
its  sway  in  this  cold  country.  Their  social  intercourse  is 
of  the  same  simple  and  homely  kind  as  that  of  the  French 
before  the  age  of  Lewis  the  XIV.  As  soon  as  the  long 
fast  in  Lent  is  ended,  the  days  of  feasting  begin.  What- 
ever their  lands  supply  is  then  presented  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  friends  and  relatives  ;  immense  turkey  pies, 
huge  joints  of  pork,  beef,  and  mutton,  large  tureens  of 
soup,  or  thick  milk,  fish,  fowl,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fruit,  decorate  the  board.  The  violin  is  heard  immediate- 
ly after  dinner,  and  minuets  and  country-dances  increase 
the  hilarity  of  the  guests.  The  women,  and  even  the  men, 
are  sometimes  vain  enough  to  powder  their  hair  and  paint 
their  cheeks  ;  "  in  this  respect,"  says  a  shrewd  traveller, 
"they  differ  only  from  their  betters  by  using  beet-root 
instead  of  rouge. "a 

The  Canadian  settlers  enjoy  many  advantages.  A  peace, 
that  has  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  augmented 
the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the  higher  orders  of  society  ; 
yet  the  Habitans  are  very  ignorant.  Public  instruction 
has  been  so  much  neglected,  that  several  members  of  the 
provincial  assembly  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The 
Quebec  Mercury  proposed  lately,  with  much  gravity,  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  that  were  deficient  in  these  two  branches 
of  elementary  education.  A  recent  traveller,  who  has 
perhaps  exaggerated  the  indolent  habits  of  the  French 
Canadians,  confesses  that  they  are  not  much  inferior  in 
industry  to  the  Virginians.  The  English  colonists  of 
Upper  Canada  do  not  as  yet  differ  very  much  in  their 
character  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  two  provinces  are  not 
more  dissimilar  than  their  government  and  laws.  The 
English  law,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was  first  introduced 
into  Canada  after  its  conquest  in  1759.  The  penal  code 
of  Great  Britain  was  esteemed  by  the  people  a  very  great 
improvement,  in  as  much  as  it  freed  them  from  the  arbitra- 
ry enactments  of  their  former  rulers.  In  1792,  by  the  31st 
George  III.  all  the  advantages  of  the  English  constitution 
were  extended  to  Canada.  Two  houses  of  parliament,  a 
legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly,  were  appoint- 
ed in  each  province.    These  two  houses  have  the  privilege 

*  Lambert,  Travels  in  Lower  Canada,  vol.  I.  p.  330.  382,  (fee. 

b  In  1818,  the  legislative  council  of  Upper  Canada  consisted  of  9 
members,  and  the  house  of  assembly  of  '2">. — Gourlay,  v.  FT.  p.  90. — P. 

c  "The  civil  laws  of  Lower  Canada  are  the  customs  of  Paris,  ante- 
rior to  I  (>«<>."— M.  B. 

<i  The  British  provinces  in  N.  America  are  presided  over  by  a  go- 


of  proposing  laws,  which,  after  receiving  the  sanction  of 
government,  are  transmitted  to  the.  king  of  England,  who 
has  the  right  of  repealing  them  any  time  within  two  years. 
The  legislative  council  of  Upper  Canada  consists  of  not 
fewer  than  seven  members,  and  that  of  the  Lower  Province 
of  at  least  fifteen,  all  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  British 
parliament.  The  house  of  assembly  is  composed  of  sixteen 
members  in  Upper,b  and  of  fifty-two  in  Lower  Canada,  who 
are  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  towns  and  districts. 
In  the  counties,  the  land-proprietors  that  have  an  estate  of 
the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings  are  qualified  to  vote.  In 
the  different  towns,  the  vo  ters  must  be  either  possessed  of 
a  dwelling-house  and  a  piece  of  ground,  worth  at  least  51. 
Sterling  a-year,  or  they  must  have  been  settled  a  twelve- 
month in  the  country,  and  have  paid  not  less  than  1 01.  of 
yearly  rent.  The  assemblies  are  quadrennial,  but  the  go- 
vernor can  dissolve  them  within  that  time.  The  municipal 
law  of  Lower  Canada  is  regulated  by  the  custom  of  Paris 
anterior  to  the  year  1666.°  The  English  laws  and  forms 
of  procedure  have  been  adopted  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
executive  authority  consists  of  a  governor,  who  is  generally 
commander  of  the  forces,  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  of 
an  assembly,  composed  of  seventeen  members,  which  ex- 
ercises an  influence  in  the  country,  similar  to  that  of  the 
privy  council  in  England."1  The  governor  is  invested  with 
the  prerogative  of  giving  the  royal  assent  or  refusal  to  all  the 
acts  that  have  been  approved  of  by  the  two  houses  of  legis- 
lature. 

The  only  real  advantage  which  Great  Britain  has  ob- 
tained from  the  possession  of  Canada,  is  derived  from  its 
commerce  with  that  colony.  The  expenses  of  the  civil 
list  in  Lower  Canada  amount  to  45,000Z.  ;  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  this  sum  are  defrayed  by  the  province,  out  of  the 
king's  domains,  and  by  duties  payable  on  certain  imports. 
The  remainder  is  supplied  by  the  English  government, 
which  supports  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  military  and 
Indian  establishments.  The  costs  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  Upper  Canada  are  reimbursed  by  direct  taxes,  by 
duties  on  articles  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  by 
a  sum  which  is  takenfrom  the  revenue  of  the  lower  province. 
In  addition  to  these  expenses,  the  British  government  lays 
out  annually  about  500,000Z.  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  distribution  of  presents- to  the  Indians,  and 
for  the  forces  and  garrisons  that  are  required  to  defend  the 
country.  Although  this  province  is  so  costly  to  the  English, 
its  possession  has  been  considered  as  useful  and  important 
to  the  mother  country  in  time  of  peace.  Canada  is  the 
great  market  for  several  articles  of  British  manufacture  that 
are  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  and  the  articles  which  English  com- 
merce procures  by  this  channel  from  the  interior  of  North 
America,  have  given  rise  to  an  increasing  exchange,  and  to 
an  extensive  navigation.  In  1808,  the  exports  were  valued 
at  1,156,060Z.  and  the  imports  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
6 10,000Z.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  vessels,  capa- 
ble of  containing  70,275  tons,  sailed  from  Quebec  in  that 
year.6  The  number  of  sailors  who  were  engaged  in  the 
service  amounted  to  3300  men.  In  1810,  661  vessels  were 
employed,  the  burden  of  which  was  calculated  at  1 43,893 

vernor  general,  who  resides  at  Quebec  ;  but  each  of  the  provinces  has 
its  lieutenant  governor  and  executive  council,  that  of  Upper  Canada 
consisting  of.r>  members  (1818,)  exclusive  of  the  chief  justice  and  lord 
bishop,  who  are  members  ex-qffirio. — P. 

c  "The  number  of  vessels  was  334,"  &c.  This  statement  includes 
the  entire  commerce  of  Canada. — P. 
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tons  ;  these  ships  were  manned  with  6000  seamen.  The 
imports  that  were  then  brought  into  Quebec  were  valued 
at  972,837/.  ;  if  we  add  to  them  those  conveyed  by 
Gaspe,  and  Lake  Champlain,  the  whole  sum  will  amount 
to  at  least  1,050,000/.  The  exports  from  the  port  of 
Quebec  in  the  same  year,  were  computed  at  1,294,000/. 
which,  with  the  exports  from  Labrador,  and  Gaspe,  and  by 
Lake  Champlain,  may  be  estimated  at  1,500,000/. 

Canada,  considered  as  a  military  position,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal link  in  that  chain  of  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  which  extends  from  Acadia  and  Newfoundland, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  As  long  as  the  English 
nation  retains  the  advantages  which  these  colonies  afford 
it,  England  will  always  be  the  most  formidable  enemy,  or 
the  most  useful  ally,  of  the  great  American  republic,  the 
only  rival  that  has  been  able  to  contend  with  the  modern 
queen  of  the  ocean. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a  minute  account  of  the  sa- 
vage tribes  that  dwell  within  the  limits  of  Canada.  The 
country  of  the  Hurons  is  situated  on  the  north  and  the 
east  of  the  lake  which  bears  their  name  ;  they  have  also  a 
considerable  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit.  Some 
scattered  villages  on  the  River  Ouse,  are  peopled  by  the 
remains  of  the  tribes  that  were  called  the  Six  Nations, 
principally  by  the  Mohawks.  The  Mississagas,  the  faith- 
ful friends  of  the  Algonquins,  still  inhabit  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Canada  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Credit. 
The  Iroquois  are  for  the  most  part  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ottawa  ;  they  are  now,  however,  but  the  feeble  rem- 
nant of  that  once  formidable  and  generous  tribe. 

Mr.  Lambert  saw,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends, 
Captain  John,  an  old  Iroquois  chief,  who  assisted  the 
English  in  the  American  war.  The  veteran  related  an  anec- 
dote respecting  the  narrow  escape  which  himself  and  a 
British  officer  had  made.  The  latter  happened  to  be  dress- 
ed in  green,  like  some  of  the  Americans,  and  as  they  were 
skirmishing  in  the  woods,  the  two  parties  came  suddenly 
on  each  other.  John  and  the  officer  presented  their  rifles 
and  were  about  to  fire,  when  the  Englishman  called  upon 
him  by  name  ;  he  spoke  very  opportunely,  for  another 
moment  might  have  been  too  late.  The  old  warrior  de- 
clared, as  the  big  tear  trickled  down  his  sun-burnt  cheek, 
that  both  of  them  were  likely  to  have  perished,  for  they 
were  excellent  shots.  This  chief  had  a  daughter,  who  was 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  :  being  attached  to  an  English 
gentleman,  her  love  became  too  powerful  for  her  virtue. 
After  having  a  child  to  her  lover,  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  ceremony  of  marriage ;  on  this  account  she  armed 
herself  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  her 
Theseus.  It  is  affirmed,  that  her  desire  to  avenge  her  honour 
was  so  great,  that  the  false  Englishman  never  ventured  af- 
terwards to  appear  in  the  country. 

The  Indian  village  of  Cachenonagaa  is  not  far  from  Mon- 
treal; it  contains  1200  inhabitants,  who  are  descended  from 
the  Agniers,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois.  Although  bitter 
enemies  to  the  French,  they  were  partly  civilized  and  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  women  are  particularly  solemn  and  de- 
vout in  their  deportment,  and  are  strongly  attached  to  the 
Holy  Virgin.    From  a  sense  of  religion  and  humanity, 


•  Cachnewagn.  b  The  Temiscnmings. 

«  Nouvolle  Relation  de  la  Gasposie,  par  le  P.  Leclercq.  Paris,  ICO1?. 
d  Sec  Hist,  do  la  Gcog.  p.  :?!).">.    In  tho  original,  "  who  visited  Vin- 
land  with  the  intention  of  christianizing  his  compatriots  who  were  still 


they  educate  the  illegitimate  children  that  are  forsaken  by 
their  European  parents.  The  Chevalier  Lorimier  was 
employed  by  government  as  interpreter.  He  married 
successively  two  Indian  women,  and  adopted  so  much  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  that  he  appeared  lat- 
terly more  like  an  Iroquois  than  a  Frenchman. 

The  Tummiskamings1'  speak  the  Algonquin,  or  Kniste- 
neau  dialect,  and  dwell  to  the  north  of  the  sources  of  the 
Ottawa.  The  country  of  the  Algonquins  extends  along  the 
River  St.  Maurice.  There  are  still  some  hamlets  in  the 
vicinity  of  Quebec,  that  are  inhabited  by  christianized 
Hurons,  who  speak  the  French  language.  The  Piquaga- 
mis  in  the  environs  of  Lake  St.  John,  the  Mistissings  on  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Papinachis  to  the  north  of 
the  River  Saguenay,  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
and  begin  to  cultivate  the  ground.  These  tribes  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Algonquins. 

In  going  down  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  we  observe  on  our 
right  a  country  that  resembles  very  much  the  most  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Canada.  It  abounds  with  wood,  and  is 
watered  by  many  rivers,  but  its  climate  is  variable  and  un- 
wholesome, on  account  of  the  thick  fogs  which  are  exha- 
led from  the  sea.  The  name  of  this  district  is  Gaspe,  the 
native  country  of  an  Indian  tribe  that  was  remarkable 
for  its  civilization,  and  its  worship  of  the  sun.  The 
Gaspesians  were  acquainted  with  the  different  points  of 
the  compass  ;  they  observed  the  positions  of  some  of  the 
stars,  and  traced  geographical  maps  of  their  country  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  A  part  of  this  people  worshipped  the 
cross,  before  the  missionaries  arrived  amongst  them  ;  they 
retained  a  curious  tradition,  concerning  a  venerable  person 
who  cured  them  of  an  epidemic,  by  making  them  acquaint- 
ed with  that  holy  figure.0  The  bishop  of  Greenland,  who 
attempted  to  christianize  the  natives  of  Vinland  in  1121, 
may  perhaps  pretend  to  the  honour  of  being  the  apostle  of 
the  Gaspesians.  The  name  of  Gaspe  is  now  only  given  to 
the  country  that  lies  between  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
Chaleurs  Bay. 

New  Brunswick  extends,  in  one  direction,  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and,  in  the  other,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  United  States  on  the  west ;  and  termi- 
nates on  the  south  at  the  isthmus  which  leads  to  Nova 
Scotia.  The  prosperity,  the  population,  and  agriculture  of 
this  country,  have  increased  of  late  years.  The  River  St. 
John  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  fifty  tons  burden  for  about 
fifty  miles  ;  and  merchandise  can  be  easily  transported  in 
boats  more  than  three  times  that  distance.  The  effects  of 
the  tide  are  perceptible  for  a  very  considerable  way  up  the 
river.6  It  abounds  with  salmon,  sea-wolves,  and  sturgeons. 
Its  banks  are  level,  rich,  and  fertilized  by  annual  inunda- 
tions ;  they  are  covered  in  several  places  with  lofty  trees. 
An  easy  communication  is  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Brunswick  with  Quebec,  by  means  of  this  river.  The 
exports,  which  consist  of  timber,  fish,  and  furs,  occupied 
in  1810notlessthan410vessels,ofS7,690tons.  The  cari- 
bou, the  moose-deer,  the  lynx,  the  bear,  and  other  Cana- 
dian animals,  have  been  observed  here,  although  many  of 
them  are  unknown  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  at  present 
more  than  1 50,000  colonistsr  in  the  territory  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  the  indigenous  tribe  of  the  Marechites  is  redu- 


pagans,"  i.  o  the  pacran  Norwegians  who  discovered  and  settled 
land,  ahout  A.  D.  1000. — P. 
•  "  Nearly  70  miles." — M.  B. 

i  «  More  than  50,000." — M  B.    Population,  in  lt24,  71, 101. 
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ced  to  little  more  than  100  men.a  Fredericktown,  which 
is  situated  on  the  River  St.  John,  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  town  of  St.  Ann's  is  nearly  opposite  to  it. 
There  are  some  other  towns  of  less  consequence,  near  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.b 

The  English  have  kept  possession  of  Acadia  from  the 
year  1713.  They  divided  it  into  two  provinces  in  1784, 
after  the  peace  that  confirmed  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  of  these  districts  is  formed  by 
the  eastern  peninsula,  and  retains  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  was  given  to  the  whole  country  before  its  division  ; 
the  western  part  of  the  province  was  reserved  for  the  Ger- 
man troops  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  who  wished  to 
establish  themselves  in  America,  and  it  received  on  that  ac- 
count the  appellation  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  common  with  the  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  America,  is  very  cold  in  winter,  but  its  har- 
bours are  never  frozen.  The  fogs  which  rise  from  the  sea, 
render  the  atmosphere  gloomy  and  unwholesome.  There 
are  generally  some  days  of  delightful  weather  in  spring  ; 
and  the  warmth  of  summer,  which  brings  forward  the  har- 
vest in  a  short  time,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  This  country,  although  generally  rugged 
and  mountainous,  contains  several  pleasant  and  fertile  hills, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  near 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  there  discharged  into 
the  sea.  Vast  marshes,  that  extend  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  leagues  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  been 
there  drained  and  cultivated.  The  plains  and  the  hills  pre- 
sent an  agreeable  variety  of  fields,  sown  with  wheat,  rye, 
maize,  peas,  beans,  hemp,  and  flax.  Different  kinds  of 
fruit,  of  which  the  best  are  the  gooseberry  and  raspberry, 
flourish  in  the  woods  that  overtop  the  heights,  and  cover 
the  greater  part  of  the  province.  The  forests  are  intersper- 
sed with  oaks,  that  are  well  adapted  for  ship-building  ;  but 
they  abound  chiefly  in  fir,  pine,  and  birch,  which  furnish 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  together  with  wood  for  the 
sugar-works  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  game  and  wild  fowl  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  rivers  are 
stored  with  salmon  ;  and  the  fishing  companies  send  cod, 
herring,  and  mackerel,  to  Europe.  The  numerous  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  facilitate  greatly  every  sort  of  com- 
merce ;  and  many  of  the  rivers  are  navigable,  and  advan- 
tageously situated,  for  the  carriage  of  goods. 

Frequent  emigrations,  and  the  banishment  of  the  an- 
cient French  settlers,  who,  although  they  called  themselves 
neutral,  were  suspected  of  having  assisted  the  nativesc  in  the 
war  which  they  waged  against  their  new  masters,  tended 
to  decrease  the  population  of  this  country  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  English.  The  British  government  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  until  after 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  More  than  4000  disband- 
ed soldiers  and  sailors  were  induced  to  remove  to  it  with 
their  families  by  liberal  concessions  of  land,  and  by  the 
promise  of  the  assistance  of  the  mother  country.  They 
were  carried  thither  at  the  expense  of  government ;  fifty 
acres  were  assigned  to  each  individual,  and  their  property 
was  exempted  from  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  ten  years  : 

*  "  140  warriors." — M.  R. 

1  The  city  of  St.  John  is  situated  on  the  River  St.  John,  3  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  commer- 
cial town  in  the  province.  Population,  in  1822,  estimated  at  6000.  St. 
Andrews,  on  Passamatjuoddy  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  transit  commerce  with  the  U.  States  — P. 

c  There  seems  to  be  snrrie  doubt  about  the  name  of  the  aborigines  of 
Nova-Scotia; — they  have  been  culled  by  different  writers,  Micmacs 


but  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay,  after  this  period,  an  an- 
nual impost  of  a  shilling  on  his  estate.  Ten  acres  were  be- 
sides given  to  every  member  of  their  families,  and  they 
were  promised  a  farther  augmentation,  in  the  event  of  their 
having  more  children,  or  by  showing  themselves  worthy  of 
it,  by  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  ground.  These  colo- 
nists did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of 
them.  The  excellent  harbour  of  Halifax  is  now  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Its  great  utility  has  proved  that  the 
sum  of  4000/.  which  was  annually  expended  upon  it, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  has  not  been  unprofitably  laid 
out.  The  advantages  of  its  position  were  rendered  appa- 
rent in  the  different  American  wars,  when  this  port,  which 
commands  in  some  respect  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  served 
as  a  station  for  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  her  merchantmen.  The  town  is  well  fortified, 
and  contains  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants."1  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  of  a 
court  of  admiralty,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  English  possessions  in  North  America.  The 
islands  of  St.  John  and  of  Cape  Breton,  are  subject  to 
Nova  Scotia.  Annapolis,  another  convenient  h  arbour, 
formerly  called  Port  Royal,  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
nearly  opposite  to  Halifax  ;  but  the  town  itself  is  as  yet  lit- 
tle larger  than  a  village.  The  city  of  Shelbttrne  is  built 
on  Port-Roseway  Bay,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  peninsu- 
la ;  it  contained  only  fifty  inhabitants  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  American  war,  but  its  population  at  present  may 
amount  to  9000  or  10,000  souls.6 

Cape  Breton,  or  Isle  Royal,  is  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia  by  the  Straits  of  Canso  or  Fronsac.  It  was  said  by 
the  French  to  be  the  key  of  Canada,  yet  its  harbours  are 
frequently  blocked  with  ice.  The  climate  is  subject  to 
violent  tempests,  and  the  atmosphere  is  darkened  by  dense 
fogs  ;  it  frequently  happens  when  these  mists  are  congealed 
in  the  winter  season,  that  they  leave  on  the  ground  a  thick 
covering  of  hoar-frost/  The  quantity  of  ice  taken  from 
the  rigging  of  one  of  the  ships  employed  in  blockading  the 
island  in  1758,  was  said  to  be  not  less  than  seven  tons  ;s 
what  is  more  remarkable,  it  is  affirmed  that  this  prodigious 
mass  froze  in  the  month  of  May, h  Although  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  is  unfruitful,  there  are  some  oaks  of  a  very 
great  size,  and  many  pines  that  are  used  in  making  the 
masts  of  ships  ;  a  small  quantity  of  corn,  flax,  and  hemp,  is 
cultivated  on  the  island.  The  mountains  and  forests  are 
stored  with  wild  fowl,  and  particularly  with  a  sort  of  large 
partridge,  which  resembles  the  pheasant  in  the  beauty  of 
its  plumage.  This  country  is  at  present  almost  complete- 
ly abandoned,  although  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coal  at  no  great  depth  under  its  surface. 

Louisbourg  is  built  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
island.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  America. 
The  French  began  to  fortify  this  place  in  1720;  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  English  in  1745,  and  restored  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  It  was  again  re- 
duced by  Boscawen  and  Amherst  in  1758,  and  added  final- 
ly to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  17G3  ;  since  that  pe- 
riod its  fortifications  have  been  demolished. 

(M.  B.)  Mikemacks  (Lahontan,  v.  II.  p.  27.)  and  Mikmoses,  (Descrip- 
tion of  their  manners,  London,  1758.) 

J  Population,  during  the  late  war,  estimated  at  12,000;  in  1823,  at 
9000.— Description  of  Nova-Scotia.    Halifax.  1823. 

«  Population,  in  1783,  said  to  have  exceeded  10,000  :  in  1816,  only 
374.    It  has  since  decreased. — Desc.  jWii>.  Scot. 

!  "  Verglas,"  rain  that  glazes  what  it  falls  upon  by  freezing. 

s  "  6  to  8  tons." — M.B.  h  May  5th. — M.B. 
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The  Island  of  St.  John,  now  called  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Breton,  and  surpasses  it 
greatly  in  fertility  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The 
French  called  this  island  the  store-house  of  Canada,  be- 
cause it  supplied  that  country  with  grain,  as  well  as  beef 
and  pork.  The  numerous  rivers  that  water  its  fields  afford 
the  inhabitants  plenty  of  salmon,  eels,  and  trouts,  and  the 
adjacent  sea  abounds  with  sturgeons  and  a  great  variety 
of  shell-fish.  It  possesses  a  convenient  haven  for  its  fish- 
ing vessels,  and  every  kind  of  wood  that  is  required  for 
building  ships.  In  1789,  the  population,  which  is  still  in- 
creasing, amounted  to  5000  persons. 

The  Island  of  Anticosti  is  ninety  miles  long  and  twenty 
broad  ;  it  is  covered  with  rocks,  and  has  no  convenient  har- 
bour.1 

The  large  island  that  is  called  by  the  English  New- 
foundland, and  by  the  French  Terre-Neuve,  shuts  up,  on 
the  north,  the  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  perpetual  fogs  which  cover  it,  are  probably  produced 
by  the  current  that  flows  from  the  Antilles,11  and  remains 
foi  a  time  between  tne  great  bank  and  the  coast,  before  it 
escapes  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  this  current  retains 
a  great  portion  of  the  heat  which  was  imbibed  in  the  tropical 
regions,  it  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
wanner  than  the  surrounding  water  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. Whenever,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  colder  than  that  of  the  current,  a  vapour 
must  necessarily  arise  from  the  latter,  which  obscures  those 
places  with  a  moist  and  dense  air.  The  island,  with  the 
exception  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  is  barren  and  unfruit- 
ful. It  contains,  however,  different  kinds  of  trees,  that 
are  principally  used  in  the  numerous  scaffolds  which  are 
erected  along  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  curing  fish. 
The  glades  of  Newfoundland  afford  occasionally  good 
pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  chain  of  j 
iofty  hills  intersected  with  marshes,  which  give  a  wild  and 
picturesque  aspect  to  the  country.  The  forests  afford 
shelter  for  a  great  many  wolves,  deer,  foxes,  and  bears. 
The  rivers  and  the  lakes  abound  with  beavers,  otters,  sal- 
mon, and  other  amphibious  animals  and  fishes.  But  all 
these  advantages  are  of  little  consequence  when  compared 
with  the  great  profit  that  has  been  obtained  from  the  fishing 
of  the  neighbouring  seas.  On  the  east  and  on  the  south 
of  the  island  there  are  several  banks  of  sand  that  rise 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  greatest  of  which  ex- 
tends nearly  ten  degrees  from  south  to  north.0  The  still- 
ness, and  comparatively  mild  temperature  of  the  water  in 
their  vicinity,  attract  so  many  shoals  of  cod,  that  the  fish- 
eries which  are  established  there,  supply  that  article  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  These  animals  quit  the  banks 
about  the  end  of  July,  and  during  the  month  of  August. 
The  fishing  season  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  October. 
The.  length  of  the  cod  seldom  exceeds  three  feet,  and  the 
conformation  of  its  organs  is  such  to  render  it  nearly  in- 
different to  the  choice  of  its  food.  The  voracity  of  its  ap- 
petite prompts  it  to  swallow  indiscriminately  every  sub- 
stance which  it  is  capable  of  gorging  ;  glass,  and  even  iron, 
have  been  found  in  its  stomach  ;  by  inverting  itself,  it  has 
the  power  of  discharging  these  indigestible  contents.  The 
fishermen  range  themselves  along  the  side  of  the  vessel, 

»  Anticnsti  is  130  miles  long  by  30  broad.    It  is  entirely  covered  by 
a  forest  of  pines. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
b  The  G  ulf  Stream. 

0  It  is  330  miles  long  by  75  broad. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
*  Heriot's  Travels. 


each  person  being  provided  with  lines  and  hooks.  As 
soon  as  a  fish  is  caught,  they  takeout  its  tongue,  and  deli- 
ver it  over  to  a  person,  in  whose  hands  after  having  under 
gone  a  certain  degree  of  preparation,  he  drops  it  through  a 
hatchway  between  decks,  where  part  of  the  back  bone  is 
cut  off,  and  the  cod,  in  order  to  be  salted,  is  thrown 
through  a  second  hatchway  into  the  hold.  Whenever 
a  quantity  of  fish  sufficient  to  fill  one  of  the  vessels  has 
been  taken  and  salted,  she  sails  from  the  banks  to  the 
island  and  unloads  her  cargo.  The  ship  returns  again  to 
her  station,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season  completes  four 
or  five  different  freights.  The  fish  are  dried  on  the  island, 
and  larger  vessels  arrive  from  England  to  convey  them  to 
the  European  markets.  Much  care  and  attention  are  re- 
quired in  packing  this  article  ;  the  greatest  precaution  is 
used  to  preserve  it  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
A  person  denominated  a  culler,  or  inspector,  attends  *he 
loading  of  each  vessel,  in  order  to  see  that  all  the  fish  are 
completely  cured  before  they  are  put  into  the  cargo,  which 
might  otherwise  be  soon  damaged.  The  price  of  dried  cod 
at  Newfoundland  is  commonly  fifteen  shillings  the  quintal, 
and  it  is  sold  in  Europe  for  about  a  pound  Sterling.  In 
a  vessel,  with  twelve  men,  there  must  be  10,000  fish  caught, 
salted,  and  brought  into  market,  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
July,  else  the  owners  will  be  excluded  from  all  claim  to  the 
established  bounty.  Such  a  crew,  however,  takes  usually 
during  that  season  more  than  double  that  quantity.  The 
English  merchants  who  are  engaged  in  these  fisheries  sup- 
ply the  sailors  upon  credit  with  whatever  they  stand  in  need 
of,  and  are  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the  produce 
of  their  industry.  Several  hundred  thousand  pounds  are 
thus  annually  advanced  on  an  object  of  commerce  before 
it  is  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  About  400  ships, 
amounting  to  36,000  tons  burthen,  and  2000  fishing  shal- 
lops, of  20,000  tons,  are  usually  employed  during  the  fish- 
ing season.  Twenty  thousand  men  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  several  thou- 
sands of  them  who  remain  on  the  island  during  the  winter, 
are  occupied  in  repairing  or  building  boats  and  small  ves- 
sels, or  in  erecting  scaffolds  for  drying  the  cod.  The  per- 
sons  that  are  not  seafaring  men  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  planters."1 

Among  the  animals  of  Newfoundland,  there  is  a  parti, 
cular  kind  of  dog,  remarkable  for  its  size,  its  fine  glossy 
hair,  and  especially  for  its  excellence  in  swimming.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  this  breed  was  originally  pro- 
duced from  an  English  bull  dog  and  a  native  she  wolf.0  It 
is  ascertained,  at  all  events,  that  these  animals  did  not  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  first  settlers. 

This  island,  which  wasso  long  considered  the  inhospitable 
residence  of  fishermen,  has  within  a  few  years  doubled  its 
population  and  industry.  The  towns  of  Placentia  and  St. 
John's,  since  their  embellishment  and  extension,  have  as- 
sumed a  European  aspect.  The  population  of  Newfound- 
land was  estimated  in  1789  at  25,000  inhabitants;  it  con- 
tains at  present  about  75,000  souls..  The  predictions  of 
Whitbourne  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  have  been  verified, 
and  the  activity  of  the  British  nation  has  added  another  fine 
colony  to  the  civilized  world/ 

We  cannot  give  more  properly  an  account  of  the  Ber- 

c  Whilbourse,  Discourse  and  Discovery  of  Newfoundland. 

'  See  Steele's  Voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Statistical  Tables  at  the 
end  of  this  book.  Lord  liathurst's  Speech  in  the  ilouse  of  Tiers,  loth 
March,  1610. 
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mudas  Islands  than  in  this  place.  That  group,  situated 
half-way  between  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Antilles,  is  political- 
ly connected  with  the  former,  since  it  serves  as  a  summer 
station  for  the  ships  that  winter  at  Halifax.  The  Archipe- 
lago i«  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-two 
broad,  but  there  is  a  long  and  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  near 
it.  The  size  of  the  islands  varies  considerably  ;  the  least  is 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  the  largest  is 
about  twelve  miles.  From  a  distance  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  hills  covered  with  a  dark  verdure,  at  the  bases 
of  which,  the  ocean  is  dashed  into  white  foam.  The  wa- 
ter in  these  islands  is  brackish,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  falls  from  the  clouds  ;  it  is  kept  in  large  cisterns,  in 
order  to  supply  the  inhabitants,  and  not  unfrequently  some 
ships  of  war.  The  air  is  considered  pure  and  wholesome. 
The  cedar  trees  that  grow  in  these  islands  constitute  almost 
the  sole  riches  of  the  settlers,  who  form  them  into  small 
vessels  which  are  used  in  coasting  between  the  United 
States,  Acadia,  and  the  Antilles.  The  fortune  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  computed  by  the  number  of  his  trees,  each  of 
which  is  worth  about  a  guinea  standing.  Agriculture  is 
neglected,  on  account  of  the  cedar  plantations  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  rich  lands.  The  Americans  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  grain  and  different  sorts  of  provisions. 

*  Population,  10,331;  54(r2  whites,  41)10  black  slaves. — Morse. 

*>  Official  Reports  in  the  Courier,  30th  Dec.  1815. 

c  Abt  ut  300  houses. — Morse- 

i  Vo'  iges  interessans,  par  M.  N**.  Paris,  1788. 


The  population  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  souls  over  an 
extent  of  12,161  acres;  in  this  number  there  are  4755 
whites,  and  4794  black  slaves.3  b  The  town  of  St.  George, 
in  the  island  of  the  same  name,  contains  250  houses.0 
Hamilton  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town.  The 
frequent  hurricanes  to  which  they  are  exposed,  have  obli- 
ged the  settlers  to  build  low  houses.d  English  laws 
are  in  force,  and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  ge- 
neral council.6  The  Spaniards  have  regretted  the  loss 
of  these  islands,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  their 
harbours.  They  were  discovered,  according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  in  1 557,  by  Juan  Bermudez,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  they  were  known  in  1515  under  the  double  name 
of  Bermuda  and  la  Garca/  There  are  now  very  few  cat- 
tle in  this  country  ;  even  the  breed  of  black  hogs  that  were 
left  by  the  Spaniards  has  greatly  decreased.  The  tempests 
that  prevail  in  these  islands  made  the  first  visitors  give  them 
the  ephithet  of  Los  Diabolos.  Sir  George  Summers,  by 
his  account  of  them,  induced  some  of  his  countrymen  to 
emigrate,  and  several  British  royalists  went  thither  at.  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Waller  has  celebrated  these 
"fortunate  isles,"  which  afforded  him  an  asylum.  It  is  said 
that  the  English  ladies  wore,  in  honour  of  the  poet,  bonnets 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  Bermuda  palmetto. 

e  The  Bermudas,  like  the  other  British  provinces,  have  a  governor, 
council,  and  house  of  assembly.^- P. 

1  Oviedo,  Hist.  Nat.  cap.  85.  p.  53.  in  the  Historiadores  de  India,  ed. 
Barcia,  t.  L 
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COMMERCIAL  TABLES, 

EXTRACTED  FROM   THE   PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTS. 


In  the  Year  1817. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

AN 

ACCOUNT 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Of  the  number  of  Ships 

and  JWen,  employed  in  the 

trade 

Canada,  

Cape  Breton,      .    .  . 
New-Brunswick,    .  . 
Nova  Scotia,      .    .  . 
Newfoundland,   .    .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

235 

63,643 

2944 

199 

51 ,659 
959 

2591 
58 

of  the  British  Colonies 
1814  to  the  year  1820. 

in  North  America,  from  the  year 

379 
67 

113 
17 

95,132 
15,047 
12,495 
3,603 

4404 
766 
865 
169 

255 
105 
425 
13 

67,749 
23,756 
46,836 
2.746 

3283 
1228 
2979 
133 

In  the  Year  1814. 

In  the  Year  1818. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

.Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Cape  Breton,      .    .  . 
New-Brunswick,     .  . 
Nova  Scotia,      .    .  . 
Newfoundland,  .    .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

95 

103 
64 

115 
15 

25,818 

22,898 
13,339 
16,333 
3,551 

1336 

iioi 

692 
990 
157 

89 
4 
48 
83 
345 
2 

20,291 
717 
11,301 

20,976 
56,934 
540 

1208 

42 
626 
1131 
3614 

26 

Canada,  ..... 
Cape  Breton,      .    .  . 
New-Brunswick,    .  . 
Nova  Scotia,      .    .  . 
Newfoundland,  .    .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

301 
1 

520 
146 
110 

55 

80,466 
'  96 
133,001 
30,604 
11,567 
10,961 

3745 
6 

6239 
1519 
857 
511 

267 
6 

403 
173 
417 
43 

70,077 
1,173 
106,713 
39,841 
58,448 
9,633 

3464 
66 
5206 
2005 
3696 
487 

In  the  Year  1815. 

In  the  Year  1819. 

In  words. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

<b. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships- 

Tons. 

Men. 

Cape  Breton,     .    .  . 
New-Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,      .    .  . 
Newfoundland,  .    .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

138 

299 
89 

119 
27 

31,405 

72,791 
21,087 
14,181 

5,985 

1654 

3423 
996 
911 
257 

132 
6 

189 
120 
405 
13 

27,839 
5,270 
50,901 
29,284 
60,795 
3,107 

1608 

78 
2504 
1480 
3776 
152 

Canada,  

Cape  Breton,     .    .  . 
New-Brunswick,    .  . 
Nova  Scotia,      .    .  . 
Newfoundland,  .    .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

482 
4 

605 
153 
128 
74 

124,280 
629 

161,711 
34,265 
14,242 
16,361 

5706  \ 

36 
7239 
1696 
945 
773 

440 
10 

485 
157 
873 
55 

114,484 
1,470 

123,944 
36,000 
52,427 
11,822 

5567 

102 
6167 
1841 

3294 
593 

In  the  Year  1816. 

In  the  Year  1820. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Cape  Breton,     .    .  . 
New-Brunswick,    .  . 
Nova  Scotia,      .    .  . 
Newfoundland,  .    .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

172 

348 
95 

127 
27 

43,426 

90,178 
22,250 
15,175 

•  5,985 

2005 

4093 
1061 
1032 
257 

172 
3 
167 

87 
310 

13 

40,921 

438 
43,167 
20,569 
46,503 
3,107 

2199 
34 
2180 
1075 
2878 
152 

Canada,  

Cape  Breton,     .    .  . 
New-Brunswick,    .  . 
Nova  Scotia,      .    •  . 
Newfoundland,   .    .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island, 

387 
4 

502 
89 
13 
59 

98,462 
629 
133.S13 
20,926 
2,091 
12,810 

3369 
36 
6138 
1004 
45 
616 

351 
6 
437 
74 

28 
53 

94,193 
753 
112,643 
15,024 
5,507 
11,282 

4359 

60 
5541 
710 
320 
567 

Real  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  Great  Britain,  as  ascertained  from  the  Declarations  of  the  Exporters. 
Years.  Canada.  Nova  Scotia.  New-Brunswick.       Prince  Edward  Island.        Cape  Breton.  Newfoundland.  Total. 


1814 
1315 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 


1,540,412  19 

1,695,266  5 
1 ,252,235  5 
573,474  11 
648,608  18 
810,249  9 


1,176,097  11 
53(5,471  11 
374,222  1 
216,064  6 
216,236  8 
269,395  14 


L.  s. 

503,230  10 

249,631  15 

161,433  16 

141,777  8 

227,495  1 

225,012  15 


L.     s.  d. 

4,311    3  11 

14,778  10  0 

13,637    3  9 

6,391    3  11 

20,838  15  8 

28,867    1  10 


L.     s.  d. 


2,236 
3,402 
3,233 
2,226 
3,426 


5,396  15 


L.  s. 

893,105  12 

771,541  0 

465,303  16 

380,163  15 

502,815  3 

528,103  16 


L. 


s.  d. 


4.119,393  17 
3,271,091  3 
2,270,065  9 
1,320,097  6 
1,619,420  6 
1,867,830  12 


BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


Official  Value  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to 


Years. 

Canada. 

Nova  Scotia. 

New-Brunswick. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Cape  Breton. 

Newfoundland. 

Total. 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 

L.       s.  d. 
1,436,436    2  9 
1,338,952  13  7 
931,109   4  9 
477,624  12  3 
569,331  15  4 
735,574   2  6 

L.       s.  d. 
949,594    0  1 
410,193  16  8 
271,567    1  1 
164,387   8  0 
173,644  18  7 
217,696   2  4 

.  L.       s.  d. 
446,336   2  10 
177,201    5  2 
115,039   8  8 
107,279   5  4 
167,913  15  7 
175,236    0  7 

L.     s.  d. 
3,679  17  0 
10,341    3  10 
9,4)7  19  3 
4,506    1  7 
15,366  14  2 
22,655    1  0 

L.     s.  d. 
2,212  15  5 
3,014   2  7 
2,805  14  7 
1 ,980    9  5 
3,535    5  9 
3,191    0  2 

L.       s.  d. 
573,025    0  1 
507,152  11  2 
332,366  11  11 
257,057   2  11 
331,359  18  6 
368,780  18  0 

L.       s.  d. 
3.411,283  18  2 
2,446,S55  13  0 
1,662,306    0  3 
1,012,834  19  6 
1,268,149    7  11 
1,523,133   4  7 

1814 
1815 
1810 
1817 
1818 
1819 


Difference  between  the  Official  Value  of  Exports,  fyc.  in  the  Years  1819  and  1814. 
700,862   0    3    |    731,897  17    9    |    271,100   2    3    |    18,975   4    0    |      978   4    9    |  204,244 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise. 


1    |  1,888,150  18  5 


462,073    1  1 

498,757    2  1 

415,450  10  4 

281,553   0  1 

328,158   4  8 

294,491    4  1 

Difference 

167,581  17  0  I 


100,279  2 

47,221  10 

43,852  1 

32,852  1 

45,463  14 

50,775  9 


VOL.  U  NOS.  75  <k  76. 


5  14,588    3   9  1,380  19    1  376  13   8  90,968  15  6 

3  27,940    3  11  3,608   4    3  291  13   2  59,929  11  3 

9  22,945  15   4  2,850  12  11  365  15    6  36,845  12  6 

1  21,196   9   6  601  12   0  175    6    3  81,584  10  7 

3  -40,960  17    3  5,837    5    0  627    6    2  47,924    3  7 

8  43,511    7   8  6,495    8    7  320  11  10  51,530    4  7 

in  the  Official  Value  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  for  the  Years  1S14  and  1819. 

49,503  12    9  |      28,923    3  11  |     5,114    9    6  |        56    1  10  |      39,438  10  11 


669.666  15  6 
636,748  4  11 
522,310  8  4 
367,963  19  6 
468,701  10  11 
447,124    6  5 

|     222,542    9  1 
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BOOR  LXXIX. 


THE  DESCRIPTION  OF 


United  States — Nature  of  the  Countrxj — Mountains,  Rivers, 
Animals,  Plants,  fyc. 
We  now  approach  a  more  genial  climate,  where  the  fo- 
rests put  forth  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  the  fields  are  co- 
vered with  ahundant  harvests.  In  this  region  man  is  every 
where  occupied  in  building  houses,  in  founding  cities,  in 
clearing  new  lands,  and  in  subjugating  nature.  We  hear, 
on  all  sides,  the  blows  of  the  axe,  and  the  hlasts  of  the 
forge  :  we  see  ancient  forests  delivered  to  the  flames,  and 
the  plough  passing  over  their  ashes.  We  observe  smiling 
cities,  temples,  and  palaces,  rise  up  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  cabins  inhabited  by  Indian  savages.  We  now 
tread  the  soil  of  federal  America,  that  land  of  liberty,  peo- 
pled by  numerous  colonies  whom  oppression  and  intoler- 
ance forced  to  leave  the  British  isles,  and  the  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

It  is  but  forty  years  since  the  revolutionary  war  closed, 
and  the  United  States  took  their  station  among  the  inde- 
pendent powers  of  the  civilized  world.  From  the  peace 
of  1763,  which  rendered  England  master  of  all  North 
America  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  the  colonies  began  to 
feel  their  strength.  The  attempts  of  the  mother  country 
to  tax  them,  without  the  consent  of  their  own  representa- 
tives, kindled  the  flames  of  insurrection.  The  spirited  re- 
sistance made  at  Bunker's  Hill  in  1775,  showed  that  the 
Americans  would  not  be  easily  conquered,  if  they  found 
an  able  leader, — as  they  did  find  in  the  brave  and  prudent 
Washington.  Soon  the  wisdom  of  Franklin  was  employed 
in  fixing  the  basis  of  a  free  constitution,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  States  was  proclaimed  on  the  4th  July,  1776. 
France  and  Spain  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  new  re- 
public, and  the  English,  after  having  witnessed  the  humili- 
ation of  their  arms  by  the  defeats  of  Burgoyne  and  Corn- 
wallis,  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  in  November,  1782. a  Since  this  period, 
their  progress  has  been  unexampled.  There  were  thirteen 
States  in  the  Union  when  the  war  commenced,  and  there 
are  now  twenty- four ;  and  their  population,  which  then 
amounted  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  is  now  ten  millions.  In 
1303,  they  acquired  by  purchase  the  vast  territory  of  Louisi- 
ana,— under  which  name  was  then  included  all  the  exten- 

"  This  provisional  articles  of  peace  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Ore-it  Britain  were  signed,  Nov.  30,  1762;  the  definitive  treaty,  Sept. 
3,  1 7S:$  — P. 

>>  «>(>o  4!)'  to  105°  W.  long. — Morse. 

c  Rainy  River. 

A  This  territory,  in  dispute,  is  now  the  subject  of  a  negotL'.ion.  The 
claims  of  the  parties  have  been  recently  referred  to  the  umpirage  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  U.  States  claim  the  literal  terms  of  the  treaty  :  N.  from 
tide  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  highlands  dividing  the  waters  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  (hose  which  tiow  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  along  those  highlands  to  he  source  of  the  Connecticut  ;  thus  in- 
cluding all  the  upper  part  oi  :ae  St.  John's.    The  British  claim  the 
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sive  region,  north  of  Mexico,  lying  between  the  Mississipp 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  claim  also,  in  virtue  of 
the  right  of  discovery,  the  country  on  the  west  side  of  these 
mountains,  watered  by  the  River  Columbia,  and  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And,  in  1 82 1 ,  they  ob- 
tained East  and  West  Florida  from  Spain  by  cession. 

The  territory  claimed  by  the  United  States  extends  from 
the  25th  to  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
the  67th  to  the  124th  degree  of  west  longitudeb  from  Lon- 
don. Its  extreme  length,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay,  is  2780  English  miles  ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  the  shore  of  Louisiana,  to  the  river  La  Pluie,c 
is  i300  miles  ;  and  its  area,  about  2,300,000  square  miles. 
On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  On 
the  north-east,  a  conventional  line  divides  it  from  New 
Brunswick,  extending  from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  north- 
ward to  the  48th  parallel,  embracing  the  head  waters  of 
the  River  St.  John, — of  part  of  which  tract,  however,  the 
British  dispute  the  right  of  possession."1  From  this  extreme 
northern  point,  the  boundary  line  passes  along  the  ridge  of 
mountains  south-westward  to  the  45th  parallel,  and  then 
along  this  parallel  till  it  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  120  miles 
below  Lake  Ontario.  It  then  follows  the  river  and  the 
chain  of  Lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Su- 
perior, proceeding  from  the  last  by  the  course  of  the  River 
La  Pluie  to  the  95th  degree  of  west  longitude,  from  which 
point  it  passes  along  the  49th  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. On  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  the  Americans 
have  an  unquestioned  claim  to  the  country  from  the  4 2d  to 
the  49th  parallel ;  and  a  more  doubtful  claim,  which  is  dis- 
puted by  Russia,  to  the  country  from  the  49th  to  the  60th 
parallel.6  On  the  south,  the  territories  of  the  republic  are 
bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  on  the  south-west, 
the  boundary  extends  in  a  zigzag  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Sabine  to  a  point  in  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
north  latitude  42°,  and  west  longitude  108°,  from  which  it 
passes  along  the  42d  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Mississippi  divides  into  two  parts,  very  nearly  equal,  this 
vast  region,  which  greatly  surpasses  in  extent  the  Macedo- 
nian, Roman,  or  Chinese  empires/  The  population, 
however,  is  yet  comparatively  small. 

country  on  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  John's,  as  a  part  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  as  having  lieen  long  under  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  that  pro- 
vince. They  contend  that  Ihe  line  should  be  drawn  along  the  ridga 
dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  St  John's  from -those  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic,  in  Maine  Difficulties  have  lately  risen  in  con- 
sequence of  an  American  settlement,  within  the  disputed  limits,  on  the 
Aroostic,  a  vS.  branch  of  the  St  John's  —  P. 

e  The  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  has  been  re- 
cently fixed  at  54°  40'  N. 

'  "  China  Proper." — M.  B.  The  whole  Chinese  empire,  including 
Chinese  Tartary,  Thibet  and  Corea,  is  more  extensive  than  the  territov 
riesof  the  United  States. — P. 
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The  Indian  tribes,  continually  forced  back  by  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  white  population,  are  fast  disappearing 
from  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States.  Custom 
has  reconciled  some  of  them  to  live  among  the  civilized  in- 
habitants, and  to  adopt  some  of  their  modes  ;  but  more 
generally  they  sell  their  lands  when  the  white  settlers  ap- 
proach their  residence,  and  retire  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Dr.  Morse  states,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  that 
there  are  8337  Indians  in  New-England,  New- York,  and 
Pennsylvania;  120,2S3  in  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi altogether  ;  and  about  457,000  in  the  whole  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States.11  b 

Two  great  chains  of  mountains  traverse  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  direction  approaching  to  south  and 
north  ;  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  east  side,  and  ihe 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  They  divide  the  country 
into  an  eastern,  a  western,  and  a  middle  region,  the  latter 
comprising  the  great  basin  or  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Alleghanies  are  less  a  chain  of  mountains  than  a 
long  plateau,  crested  with  several  chains  of  mountains  or 
hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  and  elevated  val- 
leys. East  of  the  Hudson,  the  mountains  are  chiefly  gra- 
nitic, with  rounded  summits,  often  covered  at  their  tops 
with  bogs  and  turf,  and  distributed  in  irregular  groups 
without  any  marked  direction.  Some  peaks  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont,  and  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  rise  to  the  height  of  5009  or  6000  English  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.0  After  we  pass  the  Hudson, 
the  structure  of  the  mountains  appears  to  change.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  they  assume  the  form  of  long 
parallel  ridges,  varying  in  height  from  2500  to  4000  feet, 
and  occupying  a  breadth  of  a  hundred  miles.  In  Tennes- 
see, where  they  terminate/  they  again  lose  the  form  of 
continuous  chains,  and  break  into  groups  of  isolated  moun- 
tains, touching  at  their  base,  some  of  which  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  5000  or  6000  feet.c 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  upon  a  much  grander  scale 
than  the  Alleghanies.  Their  base  is  three  hundred  miles 
in  breadth  ;  and  their  loftiest  summits,  which  are  covered 
with  eternal  snow,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet.  They 
are  placed  at  the  distance  of  500  or  600  miles  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  between  them  and  the  coast  there  is 
another  chain  of  mountains,  of  considerable  elevation,  but 
of  which  little  is  yet  known/ 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies,  lies  a 
broad  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Ozarks,  six  or  seven 
hundred  miles  in  length,  about  one  hundred  broad,  and 
having  an  elevation  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  range  of  low  mountains,  which  is  penetrated 
by  two  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Arkansas,  and  Red 
River,  was  nearly  altogether  unknown  till  within  these  few 
years,  and  has  not  been  delineated,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
any  maps  hitherto  published  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Maclurc,  an  American  geologist,  informs  us  that  a 

*  The  statement  is  given  in  Niles'  Register  for  loth  June,  1822,  and 
is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Morse. 

b  Dr.  Morse,  in  1 1 is  Indian  Report,  estimates  the  Indians  in  New-Eng- 
land and  New-York  at  ?«I  ;  in  Hie  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at 
].20,:Uri;  and  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States  at  471, 136.  See 
page  232. — P. 

«  Hciahl  of  Mount  Washington,  in  the  White  Hills,  6234  feet;  that 
of  Mansfield  Mount,  the  highest  in  Vermont,  4*27!)  feet.  P. 

■>  The  Alleghanies  terminate  in  the  N.  part  of  Georgia. — P. 

■  Michanx,  Voyage  d  ins  les  Rials  dc  l'ouest,  p.  275.  Mellish's  Geo- 
graphical Description  of  United  States.    Philadelphia,  1822,  p.  20. 

'  Mellish,  p.  21.  , 


zone  of  primitive  rocks  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  confines  of  Florida,  varying  in  breadth 
from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  following  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  but  with  an  alluvial  zone  interposed 
between  it  and  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  primitive  zone  rises,  with  declivities  more 
or  less  steep,  towards  the  crest  of  the  eastern  chain  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and 
clay  slate,  primitive  limestone  and  trap,  serpentine,  por- 
phyry, sienite,  quartz,  flinty  slate,  primitive  gypsum,  whet 
slate,  &c.  The  strata  dip  generally  to  the  south  east,  at  an 
angle  of  more  than  45  degrees,  forming  mountains  some- 
times with  round  tops,  as  the  White  Hills,  and  sometimes 
with  pyramidal  summits,  as  the  Peaks  of  Oiler.  Metals  and 
minerals  abound  in  this  zone.  There  are  found  in  it  the 
garnet,  staurotide,  epidote,  various  magnesian  stones,  the 
emerald,  graphic  granite,  adularia,  the  tourmaline,  am- 
phibole,  arragonite,  martial  pyrites  in  the  gneiss,  magnetic 
iron  oxide  in  the  amphibolic  rocks,6  hematite,  plumbago, 
molybdena,  white  cobalt,  gray  copper,  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
and  three  varieties  of  titanium. 

This  primitive  zone,  continues  Mr.  Maclure,  is  not  un- 
mixed  with  other  rocks.  It  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of 
its  length  by  a  small  zone  of  secondary  rocks,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  miles  broad,  which  is  first  seen  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  of  Connecticut  River,  re-appears  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson,  crosses  the  Raritan,  Delaware, 
Schuylkill,  Susquehannah,  and  Potomac,  and  terminates  at 
the  Rappahannock  in  Virginia.11  This  secondary  formation, 
enclosed  as  it  were  among  the  primitive  rocks,  is  composed 
of  old  red  sandstone,  limestone,  silicious  conglomerate, 
mixed  with  quartz  pebbles,1  together  with  amohibolic 
rocksk  and  wacke,  usually  covering  the  sandstone  on  the 
heights.  A  narrow-  belt  of  transition  rocks,  about  fifteen 
miles  broad  at  its  north,  and  two  miles  at  its  south  end,  ex- 
tends from  the  Delaware  to  the  sources  of  the  Roanoke, 
skirting  the  eastern  side  of  the  secondary  formation,  as  far 
as  the  Potomac,  where  it  crosses  it,  and  then  skirting  its 
western  side.  This  belt  of  transition  rocks  is  composed 
of  a  fine  grained  limestone,  alternating  with  strata  ofgray- 
wacke,  and  mixed  with  dolomite,  flint,1  white  granular 
marble,  and  calc-spar.  Between  the  secondary  and  tran- 
sition rocks,"1  there  is,  about  twelve  miles  from  Richmond, 
a  bed  of  coal  twenty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  reposhu;  in 
an  oblong  basin  on  the  granite,  mixed  with  whitish  sand- 
stone and  slate  clay  (shale,)  and  containing  impressions  of 
vegetables." 

Independently  of  this  partial  transition  formation,  Mr 
Maclure  has  traced  a  zone  of  transition  rocks  immediately 
on  the  west  side  of  the  primitive,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  twenty  miles  to  forty,  and  dipping  to  the  "est  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees."  This  zone,  genera iiy  speak- 
ing, occupies  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  the  Alleghanies, 
but  traverses  it  near  the  south  end,  and  disappears  in  the 
plains  of  Florida.    The  transition  limestone,  the  gray- 

t  "Roche  amphibolique,"  greenstone.  The  magnetic  iron  of  the  U. 
States  is  usually  found  imbedded  in  granite  or  gneiss  ,  sometimes,  as  al 
Franconia,  N.  H.  accompanied  with  hornblend  (timphibole.) — P. 

h  A  little  southwest  of  the  Rappahannock. — (Clenveland.) — P. 

'   Pudding-stone.  k  Greenstone. 

1  Silex. 

This  deposite  of  coal  is  at  a  considerable  distance  E.  of  Ihe  transi- 
tion formation,  above  mentioned)  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  priuif 
tive  rocks. —  P. 

"  Mnclnrc's  Memoir  on  the  Oeolotry  of  the  U.  States,  in  Ihe  Trans- 
actions of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  VI.  p.  41. 
■  In  many  places  less  than  40°. —  Cltavclumt. — 1'. 
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wacke  and  the  silicious  slate,  are  generally  found  in  the  I 
valleys,  while  the  quartzy  aggregates,  among  which  are 
found  millstone  rock,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  quadru- 
peds and  marine  animals,  form  the  mass  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  zone  presents  scarcely  any  other  minerals  than 
iron  pyrites,  galena,  and  some  beds  of  anthracite,  accom- 
panied by  aluminous  schistus,  and  veins  of  sulphate  of 
barytes. 

A  secondary  formation,  commencing  beyond  this  last, 
extends  westward,  over  a  vast  space,  to  the  lakes  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  strata  are  almost  horizontal,  ex- 
cept where  they  undulate  with  the  surface.  They  con- 
sist of  old  red  sandstone,  stratified  limestone  and  gypsum 
of  two  different  periods,  tertiary  sandstone,  rock  salt,  chalk, 
coal,  and  stratified  trap  or  basalt  of  a  recent  origin.  The 
basis  of  all  these  strata  appears  to  be,  an  immense  bed  of 
secondary  limestone  of  all  shades.  The  western  declivity 
of  the  Alleghanies  presents  also  a  large  bed  of  coal,  accom- 
panied by  sandstone  and  slate  clay,  which  extends  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Tombigbee.  This  for- 
mation contains  few  minerals.  Clay  ironstone,  and  mar- 
tial pyrites,  are  found  in  it. 

The  alluvial  zone,  which  skirts  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  extends  along 
the  banks  of  that  river,  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
souri, consists  generally  of  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  travelled 
soil,  mixed  with  deposits  of  shells,  whose  succession  and 
thickness  indicate  the  periods  the  surface  had  been  cover- 
ed by  the  ocean.  But  the  entire  zone  is  properly  divided 
into  two  subordinate  zones — the  one  very  little  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  traversed  by  the  tidewater  in  the 
rivers — the  other  commencing  at  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  sea,  by  a  series  of  sandy  eminences,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  high,  behind  which  we 
find  an  undulating  surface,  and  some  travelled  masses  of 
rock.  It  appears  that  this  more  elevated  zone,  increasing 
in  width  as  it  proceeds  southward,  forms  the  spine  of  the 
peninsula  of  East  Florida.  The  lowest  parts  of  both 
zones  are  composed  of  a  fertile  soil  deposited  by  the 
rivers. 

The  Ozark  mountains  are  similar  in  structure  to  the 
Alleghanies.  Primitive  rocks,  granite,  and  clay  slate,  are 
found  on  their  east  side.  These  are  covered  by  transition 
rocks,  which  are  followed  by  coal  and  other  secondary 
formations.  At  the  few  points  where  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains have  been  examined,  they  are  found  to  consist  of 
primitive  rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  quartz  rock,  &c.  with  an 
extensive  formation  of  old  red  sandstone  at  their  foot  on 
the  east  side.a 

In  our  account  of  Canada,  we  have  described  the  great 
lakes  of  fresh  water  which  extend  along  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States,  and  were  the  scene  of  some  bloody 
contests  between  the  English  and  the  Americans  in  the 
last  war.  Of  the  smaller  lakes,  Lake  Cham  plain,  1 28  miles 
long,  and  12  broad,b  is  the  only  one  considerable  enough 
to  require  notice  in  this  work.  There  are  several  exten- 
sive swamps  or  marshes,  of  which  those  called  the  Dismal 
Swamps,  are  the  largest  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  name  is  applied  to  two  marshy  tracts,  one  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  Albermarle 
Sound,  in  North  Carolina.    The  former,  which  covers 

*  James's  account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  1819,  1820.  vol.  iii.  p.  238.  and  engraved  sections. 
b  Its  breadth  varies  from  half  a  mile  to  sixteen  .miles. — P. 


1 50,000  acres,  bears  a  growth  of  cedar  and  cypress  in  the 
wet  parts,  and  of  white  and  red  oak  and  pine  in  the  dry 
parts.  The  other,  which  is  still  larger,  and  also  covered 
with  wood,  has  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  it.  Both  afford 
some  excellent  rice  grounds.  The  Great  Swamp,  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  200  miles  long,  and 
20  broad,  becomes  a  lake  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
when  it  receives  a  part  of  the  overflowing  waters  of  that 
river ;  but  the  waters  gradually  dry  up,  and  it  then  ex- 
hibits a  parched  surface,  thickly  covered  with  cypress. 

We  have  already  described  the  St.  Lawrence  in  our  ac- 
count of  Canada.  The  Mississippi  is  a  still  more  celebrated 
stream  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  Missouri  is  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  and  has  the  best  claim  to  the  magnificent 
title  of  "  Father  of  waters,"  conferred  on  the  smaller 
branch  by  the  Indians.  Of  the  Missouri  we  shall  speak 
afterwards.  The  Mississippi  proper,  has  its  source  in 
Turtle  Lake,  near  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude.  At 
the  picturesque  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  it  descends  from  the 
plateau,  where  it  has  its  origin,  to  a  vast  plain,  which  ac- 
companies it  to  the  sea.  After  a  course  of  280  leagues  its 
limpid  waters  are  blended  with  the  turbid  stream  of  the 
Missouri.  At  the  point  of  confluence  each  of  these  rivers 
is  nearly  half  a  league  broad.  Above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  the  most  considerable  rivers  are,  the  St.  Peter's 
and  Des  Moines  on  the  west  side,  the  Wisconsin,  Rock 
River,  and  the  Illinois,  on  the  east.  At  the  dista-ncc  of  1 60 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  it  is  joined  by  the 
Ohio,  after,  the  latter  has  received  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Wabash,  the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee  rivers 
Lower  down,  the  Mississippi  has  its  volume  augmented  by 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  River,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  after  a  course  of  2500  miles.  The  river,  in  the 
last  part  of  its  course,  presents  some  peculiar  phenomena. 
Besides  its  principal  and  pemanent  mouth,  it  has  several 
lateral  outlets,  called  Bayous,  which  carry  off  part  of 
its  waters.  In  Louisiana,  the  surface  of  the  stream  is  more 
elevated  than  the  adjoining  lands.  Its  immense  volume  of 
waters  is  confined  and  supported  by  dykes  or  levees,  com- 
posed of  soft  earth,  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  usual 
height  of  the  inundations.  These  banks  of  the  river,  which 
decline  gradually  into  the  swampy  plains  behind,  are 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  form  the  rich- 
est and  best  soil  in  the  country.  The  three  principal  out- 
lets or  bayous,  called  the  Atchafalaya,  the  Lafourche,  and 
the  Ibberville,  embrace  an  extensive  delta,  composed  of  soft, 
swampy  earth,  rising  very  little  above  tidewater.  The 
actual  embouchure  of  the  river  parts  into  three  branches, 
each  of  which  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  the  deepest  afford- 
ing only  seventeen  feet  water.  Within  the  barj  the  depth  of 
the  river,  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  is  from  50  to  150 
feet.  The  average  breadth  of  the  Mississippi,  below  its 
junction  with  the  Missouri}  is  about  1000  yards,  or  two 
thirds  of  a  mile.0 

The  Mississippi  and  its  branches  traverse  countries 
thickly  wooded,  and  hence  vast  numbers  of  trees,  either 
uprooted  by  the  winds,  or  falling  from  the  effects  of  age, 
are  borne  down  by  its  waters.  United  by  lianas,  and  ce- 
mented by  soft  adhesive  mud,  these  spoils  of  the  forest  be- 
come floating  islands,  upon  which  young  trees  take  root. 
There  the  Pislia  and  the  Nenuphar  display  their  yellow 

0  Mellish,  p.  32.  Warden's  Statistical  Account  of  the  United  States,. 
1819.  vol.  I. 
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flowers,  and  the  serpents,  the  birds,  and  the  alligators,  come 
and  repose  on  these  flowery  and  verdant  rafts,  which  are 
sometimes  carried  to  the  sea,  and  engulfed  in  its  waters. 
Sometimes  a  large  tree  attaches  itself  to  a  sandbank  firmly, 
and,  stretching  out  its  branches  like  so  many  hooks,  entan- 
gles all  the  floating  objects  that  approach  it.  A  single  tree 
often  suffices  to  arrest  thousands  in  their  course  ;  the  mass 
accumulates  from  year  to  year  ;  and  thus  arc  gradually 
created  new  islands,  new  capes,  and  peninsulas,  which 
change  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  force  it  to 
seek  out  new  channels. 

The  tides  are  not  felt  in  the  Mississippi,  in  consequence 
of  its  numerous  sinuosities.*  The  winds  are  variable;  and 
though  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  south,  and  favours 
vessels  sailing  against  the  stream,  still  the  navigation  up- 
wards is  slow  and  difficult,  especially  during  the  floods, 
when  the  current  has  a  velocity  of  three  or  four  miles  an 
hour.  These  floods  occur  in  May,  June,  and  July.  The 
additional  waters  form  an  inclined  plane,  the  rise  being  50 
feet  in  Tennessee,  25  feet  near  the  mouth  of  Red  River, 
and  12  feet  at  New-Orleans.  The  invention  of  steam-boats 
has  perhaps  been  nowhere  so  beneficial  as  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  river.  The  voyage  upwards  from  New-Orleans 
to  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  which  often  occupied  sailing  vessels 
three  months,  may  now  be  accomplished  in  steamboats  in 
fifteen  or  eighteen  days. 

We  shall  mention  very  briefly  the  other  considerable 
rivers  of  the  United  States.  The  Bay  of  Mobile  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Alabama,  which  has  two  large  branches, 
the  Alabama  proper,  and  the  Tombigbee.  Farther  east 
is  the  Apalachicola.  The  only  large  river  in  Florida  is 
the  St.  John's,  which  rises  in  a  marsh,  and  flowing  north- 
ward parallel  to  the  coast,  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
Alatamaha,  Savanna!],  Santee,  and  Peedee,  are  the  most 
considerable  rivers  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  They 
are  all  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  have  their 
mouths,  less  or  more  obstructed  by  sand  bars.  The  en- 
trance into  Cape  Fear  River,  the  Neuse,  and  Roanoke,  is 
still  more  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  line  of  sand  banks 
which  cover  the  whole  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Hence 
Albermarle  Sound,  and  Pamlico  Sound,  are  properly  mere 
lagoons,  to  which  ships  find,  access  only  by  one  or  two  in- 
lets,1' too  narrow  and  dangerous  to  be  attempted  except  in 
favourable  weather.  To  the  north  of  Cape  Henry,  extends 
the  magnificent  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  180  miles  long,0 
which  receives  James's  River,  the  Potomac,  and  the  Sus- 
quehannah.  The  Delaware  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same 
name.  The  Bay  of  New-York  receives  the  Hudson,  a 
large  river,  in  which  the  tide  ascends  160  miles,  and  which 
is  the  scene  of  a  most  extensive  and  active  inland  com- 
merce. The  most  considerable  rivers  east  of  the  Hud- 
son are  the  Connecticut,  the  Merrimack,  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  the  Penobscot.  The  small  River  St.  Croix 
separates  the  territories  of  the  United  States  from  New 
Brunswick. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States  is  remarkably  incon- 
stant and  variable.  It  passes  rapidly  from  the  frosts  of 
Norway  to  the  scorching  heats  of  Africa,  and  from  the 
humidity  of  Holland  to  the  drought  of  Castile.  A  change 
of  20°  or  25°  of  Fahrenheit,  in  one  day,  is  not  considered 

*  Or  rather  on  account  of  the  velocity  of  the  current. — P. 

1  Ocracoke  is  the  only  inlet  which  admits  vessels  of  burden.— P. 

c  200  miles  long. — Morse. 

<•  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  name  of  New-England  was 
pjjpHed  at  an  early  period  (and  is  still  in  use)  to  all  the  stares  east  of 


extraordinary.  Even  the  Indians  complain  of  the  sudden 
variations  of  temperature.  In  sweeping  over  a  vast  frozen 
surface,  the  north-west  wind  acquires  an  extreme  degree 
of  cold  and  dryness,  and  operates  very  injuriously  on  the 
human  frame.  The  south-east,  on  the  other  hand,  produ- 
ces on  the  Atlantic  coast  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  Si- 
rocco. The  south-west  has  the  same  influence  in  the  plains 
to  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies :  when  it  blows,  the  heat 
frequently  becomes  painful  and  suffocating.  In  the  moun- 
tains, however,  where  the  summer  heat  is  moderate,  even 
in  the  southern  states,  the  fresh  and  blooming  complexion 
of  young  persons,  is  a  proof  of  the  purity  and  salubrity  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  same  ruddy  complexion  prevails  in 
New-Englandd  and  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  ;  but 
the  pale  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  low 
country,  from  New-York  to  Florida,  reminds  a  stranger  of 
the  Creoles  in  the  West  India  Islands.  In  this  region  ma- 
lignant fevers  are  prevalent  in  September  and  October. 
The  countries  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies  are 
in  general  more  temperate  and  healthy.  The  south-w<  t 
wind  there  brings  rain,  while  the  same  effect  is  produced 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  by  the  north-east  wind. 
But  the  north-east  wind,  which  covers  the  Atlantic  coast 
with  thick  fogs,  is  dry  and  elastic  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 
When  we  compare  the  climate  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  we  find  that  the  extremes  of  temperature  are 
greater,  and  particularly  that  the  winter's  cold  is  more  se- 
vere on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  9  degrees 
(Fahr.)  lower  at  Philadelphia  than  in  the  corresponding 
latitudes  on  the  coast  of  Europe.  The  mouth  of  the  Del- 
aware is  shut  by  ice  for  six  weeks,  and  that  of  the  St* 
Lawrence,  for  five  months  in  the  year.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  the  rains  are  sudden  and  heavy,  and  the 
dews  extremely  copious.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning 
are  also  much  more  common  and  formidable  than  in 
Europe.6 

A  climate  so  variable,  and  subject  to  such  extremes  of 
temperature,  must  favour  the  introduction  of  that  pestilen- 
tial disease,  the  yellow  fever,  which  has  renewed  its  i  avages 
so  often  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  ports  of  the 
southern  and  middle  states.  It  is  the  same  distempi  r  w]  h 
the  black  vomit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Matlazahault  of 
the  Mexicans.  It  seems  to  be  endemic  in  the  low  and  mar- 
shy countries  of  tropical  America. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
United  States  present  an  immense  natural  forest,  inter- 
spersed however  with  open  and  naked  plains,  called  prai- 
ries, which  are  numerous  on  the  west  side.^of  the  Allegha- 
nies, but  very  rare  on  the  east  side.  In  the  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  wood  is  comparatively  scarce  ; 
and  in  the  arid  and  desert  plains,  occupying  a  breadth  of 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  only  a  few  trees  are  seen  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  In  the  inhabited  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
lands  cleared  and  cultivated  probably  do  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  surface.  There  is  a  diversity  in  the  Ame- 
rican woods,  according  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  situation 
of  the  different  districts  ;  and  some  naturalists  have  disiin- 
guishod  the  vegetation  of  the  United  States  into  five  regions. 

the  Hudson.  It  embraces  the  six  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island.  Connecticut.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont .  and  .Maine. 

e  Volney,  Tableau  dn  climat  <-t  du  sol  dea  Etata  L'nis. 

f  "  On  peut  divisor  la  vegetation  de  l'Amerique  Unie  en  cinq  re- 
gions." The  vegetation  of  the  United  Slates  may  be  distinguished  into 
Jive  regions, — M.  B. 
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1 .  The  region  of  the  north-east,  bounded  by  tbe  course  of 
the  Mohawk  and  the  inouthofthe  Connecticut  River,  where 
firs,  pines,  and  the  other  evergreens  of  Canada,  prevail. 

2.  The  region  of  the  Alleghanles,  where  the  red  and  black 
oak,  the  baech,  the  balsam  poplar,  and  the  black  and  red 
birch,  often  overshadow  the  plants  and  shrubs  of  Canada, 
at  least  as  far  as  North  Carolina.  The  valleys  among  these 
mountains  are  remarkably  fertile  in  corn.  3.  The  upland 
country,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
lowest  falls  of  the  rivers  ;  here  the  prevailing  trees  are  the 
red  maple,  the  red  and  black  ash,  the  walnut,  the  sycamore, 
the  acacia,a  and  the  chesnut.  To  the  south,  the  magnolia, 
the  laurel,1"  and  the  orange,  are  interspersed  through  the 
forest.  Tobacco,  with  the  indigo  and  cotton  plants,  suc- 
ceed as  far  north  as  the  Susquehannah,  beyond  which, 
pastures  prevail.  4.  The  region  of  maritime  pines,  which 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  sea  to  the  first  ele- 
vations ;  the  long-leafed  pine,  the  yellow  pine,  and  the  red 
cedar,  occupy  the  dry  grounds,  and  the  cypress  with  acacia 
leaves,0  the  low  and  moist  soils,  as  far  as  the  Roanoke,  or 
even  the  Chesapeake ;  farther  to  the  north  we  find  the  white 
pine,  the  black  and  Canadian  fir,  and  the  Thuya  occidenta  is. 
The  rice  grounds  commence  where  the  tidewater  becomes 
fresh,  and  terminate  where  it  ceases  to  be  felt.  5.  The 
western  region,  which  no  doubt  admits  of  sub-division,  but 
in  which,  generally  speaking,  the  forest  trees  are,  the  white 
oak,  the  black  and  shellbark  walnut,  the  hickory  walnut, 
the  wild  cherry,  the  tulip  tree,  the  white  and  blue  ash,  the 
nettle  tree,  the  sugar  maple,  the  white  elm,  the  linden  tree,d 
and  the  American  plane  tree,6  which  all  grow  to  a  greater 
size  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

But  the  varying  altitude  of  the  ground  necessarily  blends 
the  characters  of  these  different  regions.  Looking,  there- 
fore, at  the  forests  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
most  universally  diffused  trees  are,  the  willow-leafed  oakf 
■which  grows  in  the  marshes  ;  the  chesnut  oak,g  which  in  the 
southern  states  rises  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  which  is  almost 
as  much  esteemed  for  its  farinaceous  acorns  as  for  its  wood ; 
the  white,  red,  and  black  oak.  Two  species  of  walnut  also, 
the  white,  and  the  black,  valued  for  the  oil  of  their  nuts, 
together  with  the  chesnut  and  the  elm  of  Europe,  abound 
almost  as  much  as  the  oaks  in  the  United  States.  The  tu- 
lip tree  and  the  sassafras,  more  sensible  to  cold  than  these 
others,  are  stunted  shrubs,  on  the  confines  of  Canada,  as- 
sume the  character  of  trees  in  the  middle  states,  but  it  is 
upon  the  hot  banks  of  the  Alatamaha  that  they  develop 
their  full  growth,  and  display  all  their  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  sugar  maple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  seen  in  the 
southern  states,  except  upon  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  while  in  the  colder  climate  of  New-England  it 
reaches  its  full  natural  dimensions.  The  liquidambar,  which 
yields  an  odorous  gum,  the  ironwood  (Carpinus  ostrya,) 
the  nettle  tree,  the  American  elm,  the  black  poplar,  and 
the  tacamahaca,  are  found  growing  in  every  place  where  the 
soil  suits  them,  without  showing  any  great  preference  for 
one  climate  more  than  another.  The  light  and  sandy  soils  j 
are  covered  with  the  useful  tribe  of  pines,  of  which  the 
principal  species  are,  the  common  fir,  the  beautiful  hemlock 
fir,  the  black  and  the  white  pine,  and  the  larch. h    We  may 

a  Ijocust-tree. 

b  Bay-iree,  Lavrns  horbonia. 
c  Ciipressns  di'sticha? 
e  Bnsswood,  TUitl. 
«  Platamis  m  r.idtntalis,  button-wnn  ' 
I  Quercus  phellos. 


also  class  with  this  family  of  trees,  the  Arbor  vitce  ( Thuya 
occidentalism  and  the  American  red  cedar  (Juniperus  Vir- 
giniana.)  Among  the  shrubs  generally  diffused  in  the 
United  States  we  may  reckon  the  Chionanthus  or  fringe  tree, 
the  red  maple,  the  sumach,  the  poison  vine  (Rhus  radicans,) 
the  red  mulberry,  the  thorn  bush  (Cratcegus,)  the  persim- 
mon, the  locust-tree  (pseudacacia,)  the  honey-locust  (Gle- 
dilsia  triacanthos,)  Ike.1 

The  United  States,  generally  speaking,  do  not  present 
the  beautiful  verdure  of  Europe  ;  but  among  the  larger 
herbs  which  cover  the  soil,  the  curiosity  of  botanists  has 
distinguished  the  Collinsonia,  which  affords  the  Indians  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  several  species  of 
Phlox,  the  golden  lily,k  and  the  biennial  (Enothera,  with  se- 
veral species  of  Aster,  Monarda,  and  Rudbeckia. 

It  is  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  southern  and  south-western 
states,  that  the  American  flora  displays  its  wonders,  and  the 
savannas  their  perpetual  verdure.  It  is  here  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  primitive  forests,  and  the  exuberant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  marshes,  captivate  the  senses  by  the  charms  of 
form,  of  colour,  and  of  perfume.  If  we  pass  along  the 
shores  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  groves  in  unin- 
terrupted succession  seem  to  float  upon  the  waters.  By 
the  side  of  the  pine  is  seen  the  mangrove,  the  only  shrub 
which  thrives  in  salt  water,  the  magnificent  Lobelia  cardi- 
nal's, and  the  odoriferous  pancratium  of  Carolina,  with  its 
snow-white  flowers.  The  lands  to  which  the  tide  reaches 
are  distinguished  from  the  lands  which  remain  dry  by  the 
crowded  and  waving  stalks  of  the  cane  (Arundo  gigantea,) 
by  the  light  foliage  of  the  Nyssa  aquatica  (water  tupelo,) 
by  the  tacamahaca,  the  fringe  tree,  and  the  white  cedar 
(Cuprcssus  disticha,)  which  perhaps,  of  all  the  trees  of 
America,  presents  the  most  singular  aspect.  Its  trunk, 
where  it  issues  from  the  ground,  is  composed  of  four  or 
five  enormous  buttresses,  which,  uniting  at  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  form  a  sort  of  open  vault,  from  the 
summit  of  which  rises  up  a  single  straight  stem  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  height,  without  a  branch,  but  terminating 
in  a  flat  canopy,  shaped  like  a  parasol,  garnished  with  leaves 
curiously  figured,  and  of  the  most  delicate  green.  The 
crane  and  the  eagle  fix  their  nests  on  this  aerial  platform, 
and  the  paroquets,  which  are  continually  hovering  around 
it,  are  attracted  to  it  b}T  the  oily  seeds  inclosed  in  the  '.ittle 
cones  suspended  from  the  branches.  In  the  natiuai  laby- 
rinths which  occur  in  these  marshy  forests,  the  traveller 
sometimes  discovers  small  lakes,  and  small  open  lawns, 
which  would  present  the  most  seductive  retreats,  if  the  un- 
healthy exhalationsof  autumn  permitted  him  to  inhabit  them. 
Here  he  walks  under  a  vaulted  roof  of  smilax  and  wild 
vines,  among  creeping  lianas,  which  entangle  his  feet  with 
their  flowers  ;  but  the  soil  trembles  under  him,  clouds  of 
annoying  insects  hover  around  him,  monstrous  bats  over- 
shadow him  with  their  hideous  wings,  the  rattlesnake 
musters  his  scaly  terrors,  while  the  wolf,  the  carcajou, 
and  the  tiger-cat,  fill  the  air  with  their  savage  and  discord- 
ant cries. 

The  name  of  savannas  is  given  to  those  vast  prairies  of 
the  western  region,  which  display  a  boundless  ocean  of 
verdure,  that  deceives  the  sight  by  seeming  to  rise  towards 

6   Qitercus  prinos. 
h  Ffacrnatac. 

>   Miclmux,  Voyaore  a  l'oupst.  des  Alleghanys,  et  l'Histoiro  des  arbrea 
forestiers  de  I'Ainri  ique  septei),r'" 
k  "  Marta  nr.""    '  . 
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the  sky,  and  whose  only  inhabitants  are  immense  herds  of 
bisons  or  buffaloes.  The  name  is  also  given  to  those  plains 
which  skirt  the  rivers,  and  are  generally  inundated  in  the 
rainy  season."  The  trees  which  grow  there  are  of  the 
aquatic  species.  The  Magnolia  glauca,  the  American 
olive,  and  the  Gordonia  argenlea,  with  its  odorous  flowers, 
are  seen  here  isolated,  or  in  groups,  while  the  genera!  sur- 
face of  the  savanna  exhibits  a  long  and  succulent  herbage, 
mixed  with  plants  and  shrubs.  The  wax  myrtleb  appears 
conspicuous  among  many  species  of  Azalea,  Kahnia,  Andro- 
meda, and  Rhododendron,  here  widely  scattered,  there  col- 
lected into  tufts,  sometimes  interlaced  with  the  purple  pas- 
sion flower,  sometimes  with  the  capricious  CUtoria,  which 
decorate  the  alcoves  with  rich  and  variegated  festoons. 
The  margins  of  the  pools,  and  the  low  and  moist  spots  are 
adorned  with  the  brilliant  azure  flowers  of  the  Ixia,  the 
golden  petals  of  the  Canna  lutea,  and  the  rosy  tufts  of  the 
Hydrangea ;  while  an  infinite  variety  of  species  of  the 
pleasing  Phlox,  the  sensitive  briar,  the  irritable  Dionea,  and 
the  flame-coloured  Amaryllis  atamasco,  in  those  places 
where  the  tide  reaches  the  impenetrable  ranks  of  the  pal- 
metto royal, c  form  a  fanciful  girdle  to  the  woods,  and 
mark  the  doubtful  limits  where  the  savanna  rises  into  the 
forest.  . 

The  calcareous  districts,  which  form  the  great  portion 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  present  certain  pla- 
ces entirely  destitute  of  trees,  called  barrens,  though  capa- 
ble of  being  rendered  productive.  The  cause  of  this  pecu- 
liarity has  not  been  accurately  examined.  The  parts  of 
this  region  which  are  elevated  three  or  four  hundred  feet, 
and  lie  along  deeply  depressed  beds  of  rivers,  are  clothed 
with  the  richest  forests  in  the  world.  The  Ohio  flows  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  plane  and  the  tulip  tree,  like  a  canal 
dug  in  a  nobleman's  park,  while  the  lianas, extending  from 
tree  to  tree,  form  graceful  arches  of  flowers  and  foliage  over 
branches  of  the  river.  Passing  to  the  south,  the  wild  orange 
tree  mixes  with  the  odoriferous  and  the  common  laurel. 
The  straight  silvery  column  of  the  papaw  fig,  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  canopy 
of  large  indented  leaves,  forms  one  of  the  most  striking 
ornaments  of  this  enchanting  scene.  Above  all  these  towers 
the  majestic  magnolia,'1  which  shoots  up  from  that  calcare- 
ous soil  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  Its 
trunk,  perfectly  straight,  is  surmounted  by  a  thick  and  ex- 
panded head,  the  pale  green  foliage  of  which  affects  a  co- 
nical figure.  From  the  centre  of  the  flowery  crown,  which 
terminates  its  branches,  a  flower  of  the  purest  white  rises, 
having  the  form  of  a  rose,  and  to  which  there  succeeds  a 
crimson  cone  :  this,  in  opening,  exhibits  rounded  seeds  of 
the  finest  coral  red,  suspended  by  delicate  threads  at  least 
six  inches  long.  Thus,  by  its  flowers,  its  fruit,  and  its 
gigantic  size,  the  magnolia  surpasses  all  its  rivals  of  the 
forest. 

A  general  Land  Office  exists  at  Washington,  which  is 
vested  exclusively  with  the  power  of  contracting  with  the 
Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  lands.6  Private  individuals  are 
not  allowed  to  have  any  transactions  of  this  description 
with  the  natives  ;  and  the  law  has  been  rigorously  observ- 
ed.   In   1813  there  were   148,870,000*  acres  of  land, 

"  The  term  savanna  is  more  generally  applied  to  I  he  low  open  plains, 
particularly  in  tho  southern  states;  the  dry  ooen  Dl»in«»«  <-■"••' 
rirs. — P, 

1  Mijrica  rcrifera. 

r  Yuri  a  gloriosa, 

*  Magnolia  grandijlora. 


of  which  the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  situated  chiefly  in  Michigan,  the 
North  West  Territory,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in  Mississippi. 
The  lands  are  surveyed  and  set  off  into  townships  of  six 
miles  square,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  thirty-six  sec- 
tions of  one  mile  square,  or  640  acres.  The  dividing  lines 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  crossing  one 
another  at  right  angles.  One  section,  or  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  each  township,  is  allotted  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  in  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  seven 
entire  townships  have  been  given,  in  perpetuity,  for  the 
endowment  of  superior  seminaries  of  learning.  The  lands 
are  offered  to  public  sale,  in  quarter  sections,  of  160  acres, 
at  the  minimum  price  of  one  and  one  fourth  dollar  per  acre, 
and  whatever  remains  unsold,  may  he  purchased  privately 
at  this  price.  Formerly,  the  minimum  price  was  two  dol- 
lars per  acre,  payable  in  four  years,  by  four  instalments; 
but  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1821,  it  was  fixed  at  one  and 
one  fourth  dollar  ready  money.  This  new  regulation  \v,  s 
adopted  to  discourage  the  practice  of  speculating  in  land, 
and  to  lessen  the  litigation  arising  out  of  protracted  pay- 
ments. The  title  deed  is  printed  on  a  small  sheet  of  parch- 
ment, with  the  date  ;  the  purchaser's  name,  and  the  topo- 
graphical situation  of  the  ground,  are  inserted  in  writing. 
It  is  subscribed  by  the  President  of  the  United  State.?, 
and  the  Agent  of  the  Land  Office,  and  delivered  without 
charge  to  the  purchaser,  who  may  transfer  the  property 
to  another  person  by  a  process  equally  cheap  and  simple.' 

It  was  estimated  by  II urchins,  that  thirteen  sixteenths 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  (excluding  Florida) 
are  covered  with  a  strong  fertile  soil,  fitted,  with  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  cultivation,  abundantly  to  repay  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman.  Of  the  remaining  three  sixteenth?, 
about  57,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  water  ;  about 
40,000,000  acres  consist  of  a  mountainous  country,  almost 
universally  forested,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  sur- 
face, rather  than  its  soil,  is  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  and  about 
29,000,000  acres  are  either  sandy,  or  covered  with  so  poor 
a  soil,  as  to  offer  slight  encouragement,  except  to  the  most 
elaborate  agriculture,  when  the  general  value  of  land  shall 
be  greatly  advanced.  Of  520,000,000  acres  capable  of 
advantageous  cultivation,  only  40,950,000  were  estimated 
by  Mr.  Blodgct,  to  be  under  actual  improvement  in  1811. 
This  is  about  5  J  acres  for  each  individval  of  the  contem- 
poraneous population.  Taking  the  present  population  at  te  n 
millions,  and  allowing  the  same  quantify  for  each  person, 
the  land  under  actual  improvement  must  now  be  nea'Iy 
60,000,000  of  acres,  which  is  about  one  twelfth  pari  of  the 
whole  surface  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Florida. 
According  to  returns  made  in  1793,  the  land  valued,  and 
upon  which  tax  was  paid  in  sixteen  states,  was  163,000,000 
out  of  30S,000,000  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half* 
and  the  estimated  value  was  479,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
population  then  bcins>:  about  five  millions,  the  apprcpr' al  I 
laud  amounted  to  about  thirty  acres  for  each  inhabitant. 
The  average  value  was  about  three  dollars  per  acre,  but  in 
some  of  the  old  and  thickly  settled  states,  it  was  as  high  as 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  The  value  of  the  houses  was  ab.Mit 
140,000,000  of  dollars,  or  two  sevenths  of  that  of  the  lands. 

c  The  business  of  the  Land  Office  is  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  These  lands  are  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  treaty  with  tho 
government  of  the  U.  States. —  P. 

'  Warden's  Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the 
United  States,  ltJ lt».  111.  '.J37.  Flint  s  Letters  from  America,  L88&  p. 
153.  314. 
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When  returns  were  made  a  second  time  in  1814,  the  value 
of  houses  and  lands  jointly,  was  found  to  be  1,630,000,000 
of  dollars  ;  if,  therefore,  the  value  of  every  species  of  pro- 
perty grew  as  rapidly  as  that  of  houses  and  lands,  each  100 
dollars  must  have  increased  to  253  in  an  interval  of  fifteen 
years.  This  implies  an  annual  augmentation  of  6^  per 
cent,  at  which  rate  the  capital  of  the  country  must  double 
in  eleven  or  twelve  years — in  other  words,  the  capital  is 
increasing  with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  population. 

In  a  country  having  so  many  varieties  of  soil  and  climate 
as  the  United  States,  there  is  necessarily  a  considerable 
diversity  in  the  agricultural  productions.  Maize,  or  Indi- 
an corn,  is  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  suc- 
ceeds best  in  the  middle  states.  It  is  a  most  useful  vege- 
table, fitted  to  a  greater  variety  of  situations  than  wheat, 
and  yielding  generally  double  the  produce.  Wheat  is  also 
raised  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  thrives  best  in  the 
middle  and  western  states.  The  cultivation  of  Tobacco 
begins  in  Maryland,  about  the  thirty-ninth  or  fortieth  pa- 
rallel, and  continues  through  all  the  southern,  and  par- 
tially through  the  western  states.  It  forms  the  staple  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Cotton  grows  as  far  north  as  39°, 
but  its  cultivation  is  not  profitable  beyond  the  latitude  of 
37°.  This  useful  plant  was  first  raised  for  exportation  on- 
ly in  1791.  It  is  now  produced  in  immense  quantities  from 
the  River  Roanoke  to  the  Mississippi,  and  forms  the  leading 
export  of  the  United  States.  The  best  grows  in  dry  situ- 
ations in  Carolina  and  Georgia  upon  the  sea  coast.  The 
rice  crops,  which  require  great  heat,  and  a  soil  susceptible 
of  irrigation,  commence  about  the  same  parallel,  and  have 
nearly  the  same  geographical  range.  The  sugar  cane 
grows  in  low  and  warm  situations,  as  high  as  the  latitude 
of  33°;  but  the  climate  favourable  to  its  cultivation  does 
not  extend  beyond  31 1°.  It  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
Dr.  Morse  states,  that  in  Louisiana  alone  20,000,000  of 
pounds  of  sugar  were  raised  in  1817,  when  the  whole  quan- 
tity consumed  in  the  republic  was  estimated  at  70,000,000 
of  pounds.  Oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  raised  in  all  the 
northern  and  middle  states.  The  oats  are  used  for  horses 
food,  the  barley  chiefly  for  breweries,  and  the  rye  for  dis- 
tillation.1 Hemp  and  flax  are  raised  in  the  western  states.b 
The  vine  thrives  as  far  north  as  Pennsylva.nia,  but  home 
wines  are  only  made  yet  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Natural 
meadows  are  more  numerous  in  New-England  and  New- 
York  than  in  the  parts  farther  south.  Pennsylvania  is 
distinguished  by  its  superior  breeds  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle.  Merinos  of  full  and  mixed  blood  are  now  spread 
over  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  states.0 

The  bison,  American  ox,  or  buffalo,  though  it  has  an 
eminence  on  its  back,  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  zebu 


"  Rye  is  generally  used  for  bread-corn  in  the  eastern  states. 
b  Flax  is  cultivated  generally  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states  for 
domestic  use. 

c  Warden's  Introduction,  p.  29. 

d  The  following  are  the  species  of  deer  found  in  the  U.  States:  the 
moose  deer,  (the  European  elk  ;)  the  wapite,  red  deer,  or  American 
elk  -.  ihe  common  American  deer ;  and  the  mule  deer,  on  the  Mis- 
souri.— P. 


of  India  and  Africa,  and  the  slightly  humped  aurochs  of 
northern  Europe.  The  American  ox  has  always  the  neck, 
the  shoulders,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body,  covered  with 
long  woolly  hair  ;  it  has  a  long  beard  under  the  chin  ;  and 
the  tail  does  not  reach  to  the  houghs.  It  differs  widely 
also  from  the  small  musk  ox  of  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  the  American  continent,  which  has  a  resemblance,  in  the 
singular  form  of  its  horns,  to  the  buffalo  of  the  Cape.  The 
moose-deer,  which  is  found  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  now  rare  in  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  gigantic  animal,  sometimes 
twelve  feet  high.  The  elk,  the  red  deer,  and  the  caribou, 
which  is  probably  the  reindeer,  are  also  found. d  There 
are  two  species  of  bear,  the  one  short-legged,  living  chiefly 
on  vegetables,  the  other  called  the  ranging  bear,  which 
destroys  calves,  sheep,  pigs,  and  sometimes  children.  The 
wolf  is  also  found  in  all  the  states,  and  is  very  destructive 
to  cattle.  The  catamount,  of  the  size  of  a  large  dog,  and 
the  spotted  tiger,  five  or  six  feet  long,  both  voracious  ani- 
mals, are  rare.  The  couguar,  or  American  panther,  is 
more  common. 

No  mines  of  gold6  or  silver  of  any  importance  have  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  United  States  ;  but  the  useful  metals 
are  in  general  abundantly  distributed.  Some  of  the  ores 
of  iron  are  found  in  almost  every  state  ;  and  mines  of  this 
metal  are  worked  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  New- York,  Connecticut,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  The  number  of  fur- 
naces, forges,  and  bloomeries,  in  1810,  was  530,  and  the 
value  of  the  iron  manufactured  annually,  was  estimated  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  United  States 
are  supplied  with  copper  chiefly  from  Mexico  and  other 
foreign  countries,  but  ores  of  this  metal  exist  in  most  of 
the  states,  and  in  the  North-West  Territory  are  said  to  be 
in  great  abundance  in  situations  of  easy  access.  Lead  is 
chiefly  procured  from  Missouri,  where  forty-five  mines  are 
worked,  and  yield  three  millions  of  pounds  annually.  Of 
coal  there  is  a  large  field  twenty  miles  long  by  ten  broad, 
twelve  miles  from  Richmond,  which  has  been  long  worked. 
This  useful  mineral  is  also  found  at  various  places  in  New- 
England,  New-York,  and  Pennsylvania.  But  the  most 
abundant  supply  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghanies, 
where  a  coal  formation,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
extends,  with  some  interruption,  from  the  western  foot 
of  the  mountains  across  the  Mississippi.  Salt  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  the  sea,  or  imported  in  the  eastern  States  ; 
but  brine  springs  abound  over  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  some  situations  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley, 
plains  occur  of  many  miles  in  circuit,  which  are  periodically 
covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  salt/  g 


c  Gold  is  found  extensively  in  the  upper  country  of  N.  Carolina, 
and  in  some  few  points  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Virginia  and  S.  Caroli- 
na. It  is  found  in  alluvial  deposits,  and  has  been  lately  wrought  to  a 
considerable  extent. — P. 

f  Warden's  Introduction.    Morse,  I.  282. 

e  The  salt  springs,  at  Salina,in  New-York,  produced,  in  1800,42,754 
bushels;  in  1823,606,463  bushels;  in  1824,  820,962  bushels ;  in  1825, 
736,622  bushels. — P. 
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Description  of  the  United  States  continued. — Topography 
and  Statistics  of  the  several  Stales. 

Having  described  the  limits  and  extent  of  Federal  Ame- 
rica generally,  and  completed  onr  sketch  of  its  physical 
geography,  we  have  now  to  speak  a  little  more  in  detail  of 
the  several  states  which  compose  the  republic. 

The  American  Federation  embraces  at  present  (1824) 
twenty-four  distinct  states,  each  ruled  by  its  own  govern- 
ment ;  three  territories,  in  which  civil  governments  are  es- 
tablished without  constitutions  ;  and  three  other  territories  i 
yet  unoccupied  by  a  civilized  population.*  A  view  of  the 
extent,  population,  commerce,  &c.  of  the  whole,  will  be 
found  in  the  tables  subjoined  to  this  article. 

If  we  attend  to  the  distinctions  which  exist  among  these 
various  states  and  territories,  founded  on  their  physical 
circumstances,  or  the  pursuits  and  character  of  the  people, 
we  may  class  them  into  four  grand  groups ;  first,  New- 
England,  embracing  the  six  states  east  of  the  Hudson, 
which  is  the  most  thickly  peopled,  and  the  most  commer- 
cial section  of  the  Union.  Second,  the  middle  states,  in- 
cluding New- York,  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  in  which  the  agricultural  character  is  united 
with,  and  qualified  by  the  commercial.  Thirdly,  the 
southern  states,  including  Virginia  and  all  the  maritime 
country  to  the  Mississippi,  where  the  amount  of  commerce 
is  comparatively  small,  where  slaves  are  numerous,  and 
the  husbandmen  are  generally  planters.  Fourth,  the 
western  states,  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  enjoying  the 
best  soil  and  climate  in  the  United  States,  where  there 
are  few  slaves,  and  where  the  character  of  the  people  is 
almost  purely  agricultural.  We  shall  begin  with  the  first 
class. 

Maine  embraces  an  area  of  32,000  square  miles.  It 
contains  much  poor  soil  along  the  coast,  and  many  barren 
mountains  in  the  interior.  The  climate,  though  severe, 
having  five  months  of  frost  and  snow,  is  remarkably 
healthy.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  are  cultivated,  but 
pasturage  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  are  leading  objects  of 
attention.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  and 
were  estimated  at  2,138,000  dollars  in  1810.  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  commerce  with  much  activity,  and  possess 
a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  than  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  chief  exports  are  timber  and  fish.  Maine  was 
a  dependency  of  Massachusetts  till  1 820,b  when  it  received 
a  constitution  as  an  independent  state,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  body.    The  population,  which  in  1 790 

"  The  District  of  Columbia  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
general  government. — P. 

Rather  a  part  of  the  state,  having  the  same  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges,  as  Massachusetts  proper. — P. 

VOL.  II.— NOS.  '7  &  78.  2  E 


amounted  only  to  96,540,  was  found  to  be  298,335  in 
1 820.  Portland,  its  chief  town,  which  has  a  fine  harbour, 
contained  at  the  last  mentioned  date  8581  inhabitants. 
The  Governor,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives, 
are  all  elected  annually  by  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  and  upwards.  There  are  schools  in  almost 
every  township,  besides  twenty-five  academies  in  the 
more  populous  places.  The  prevailing  religious  sects  are 
the  congregationalists  and  baptists.  There  are  some 
methodists,  episcopalians,  catholics,  and  universalists. 
The  people  are  moral,  active,  industrious,  and  enterpris- 
ing.0 

New- Hampshire  Wes  between  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  embraces  an  area  of  9280  square  milts. 
The  surface  in  the  interior  rises  into  mountains,  which  are 
clothed  with  wood,  except  their  highest  summits.  The 
ground  is  in  general  very  fertile  :  the  uplands  afford  rich 
pastures,  and  the  interval  lands,  along  the  rivers,  heavy 
crops  of  hay  and  wheat.  In  the  natural  state,  the  varieties 
of  soil  are  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  wood.  Thus, 
white  oak  and  chesnut  indicate  a  soil  that  is  hard  and  stony; 
pitch  pine  one  that  is  dry  and  sandy  ;  white  pine  a  soil 
light  and  dry,  but  deeper  ;  spruce  and  hemlock  a  thin, 
cold  soil ;  beech  and  maple  a  warm,  rich,  loamy  soil.  It  is 
observed  that  winter  rye  thrives  best  on  new  land,  and 
maize  or  barley  on  old.  The  climate  is  severe  but  healthy  : 
the  ice  lasts  three  months  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  which 
are  then  crossed  by  loaded  wagons.  The  state  has  only 
eighteen  miles  of  sea  coast,  in  which  is  one  excellent  har- 
bour, that  of  Portsmouth.  It  is  chiefly  an  agricultural 
state,  and  has  but  little  commerce.  It  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen,  &c.  the  whole 
annual  value  of  which  in  1810  was  estimated  at  S,  135,027 
dollars.  It  has  one  college,  which  is  not  very  numerously 
attended,  about  twenty  academies,  and  by  law  every  town 
is  obliged  to  have  one  or  more  common  schools.  The  in- 
habitants, who  amounted  to  141,885  in  1790,  and  to 
244,161  in  1820,  have  the  general  character  of  the  New- 
Englanders.  They  are  tall  and  strong,  industrious,  well 
informed,  and  enterprising,  frugal,  religious,  and  jealous  of 
their  rights.  Portsmouth,  the  largest  town  in  the  state, 
had  7327  inhabitants  in  1820.  The  Governor,  Senate, 
and  House  of  Representatives,  are  all  elected  annually  by 
the  males,  of  full  age,  paying  state  taxes. 

Vermont  is  situated  between  Lower  Canada,  New-Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  and  New-York,  and  contains  10,200 


«  This,  and  the  following  statistical  sketches  of  the  various  states,  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Mellishs  work,  ed.  L822,  Dr.  Morse'a,  ed.  1819,  and 
Mr.  Warden's  book,  printed  in  1^10,  with  the  addition  of  a  taw  tacH 
taken  from  recent  English  travellers. 
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square  miles  of  surface.  It  is  a  beautiful  picturesque  coun- 
try, entirely  inland,  abounding  in  mountains,  which  are 
universally  covered  with  wood, — with  birch,  beech,  maple, 
ash,  elm,  and  butternut,  on  the  east  side,  and  with  ever- 
greens on  the  west.  The  crops  also  feel  the  influence  of 
hese  different  exposures,  for  winter  wheat,  which  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  does 
not  thrive  on  the  east.  Maize,  barley,  oats,  and  flax,  suc- 
ceed every  where,  and  the  pastures  are  excellent.  The  snow 
lies  three  months.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  85,539 
in  1790,  and  235,764  in  1820.  The  value  of  its  manufac- 
tures was  estimated  at  4,326,000  dollars  in  1810.  The  state 
has  two  colleges,  neither  of  which  is  numerously  attended  ; 
it  has  an  academy  generally  in  each  county,  and  common 
schools  in  all  the  tOAvns.  The  congregationalists  and  bap- 
tists are  the  most  numerous  sects.  Vermont  was  attached 
to  New-York  till  1791,  when  it  was  created  an  independent 
member  of  the  Federal  Union.  Its  legislature  consists  of  a 
Hoiue  of  Representatives  only,  which,  with  the  Governor, 
is  elected  annually,  by  all  the  resident  males  of  full  age. 
There  is  no  Senate,  but  there  is  a  council  of  Censors, 
elected  once  in  seven  years,  whose  business  is  to  inquire 
whether  the  Legislature  and  Executive  have  done  their 
-duty,  and  whether  the  constitution  has  remained  inviolate. 

The  state  next  in  order  as  we  proceed  southwards,  is 
•Massachusetts,  which  embraces  7800  miles  of  surface. 
This  state  is  uneven  and  hilly  generally,  and  mountainous 
near  its  western  extremity.  The  soil  in  the  southern  parts 
is  sandy ;  in  the  rest  of  the  state  it  is  generally  strong, 
and  well  adapted  either  for  grazing  or  grain.  The  agri- 
culture is  better  conducted  than  that  of  any  other  state, 
except  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  The  average  pro- 
duce, per  acre,  of  the  good  lands,  is  estimated  to  be  thirty 
bushels  of  maize  or  corn,  thirty  of  barley,  twenty  of  wheat, 
fifteen  of  rye,  and  two  hundred  of  potatoes.  The  ox  is 
more  used  than  the  horse  in  agriculture.  The  population 
was  378,787  in  1790„  and  had  increased  to  523,287  in 
1820.  Massachusetts  is  in  fact  the  most  densely  peopled, 
the  richest,  and  perhaps  the  most  highly  civilized  state  in 
the  Union.  It  has  the  principal  share  of  the  American 
fisheries,  and  a  greater  amount  of  commerce  and  shipping 
than  any  other  state. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a  large  handsome  city, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  in  Massachusett's 
Bay,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  except 
where  a  long  narrow  neck  connects  it  with  the  continent. 
The  more  ancient  part  of  it  is  not  very  regular,  and  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  old  English  town  ;  but 
the  more  recent  streets  are  spacious  and  regular,  and  the 
buildings  generally  very  handsome.  The  harbour  is  one 
of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  in  the  United  States, 
being  secure  from  an  enemy,  and  from  every  wind,  and 
capable  of  containing  five  hundred  ships.  Boston  is  the 
seat  of  a  very  extensive  commerce,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, conducted  by  a  people  who  unite  extraordinary  en- 
terprise with  great  industry  and  perseverance.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  the  wharf's,  the  bridges,  all  indicate  the  taste 
and  activity  of  the  community;  and  the  vast  capital  vested 
in  shipping,  with  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  popula- 
tion, are  proofs  of  its  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Boston  may  also  be  considered  as  the  literary  capital  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  regards  native  publications, 


though  the  reprinting  oi  European  works  is  carried  on  to 
a  greater  extent  in  Philadelphia.  It  has  the  honour,  too, 
of  being  the  cradle  of  the  revolution,  and  of  American 
independence.  Boston  contained  43,940  inhabitants  in 
1 820.a  There  are  many  other  considerable  towns,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Salem,  with  11,346  inhabitants, 
Newburyport  6852,  Gloucester  6384,  and  Charlestown 
6591. 

Massachusetts  is  extremely  well  supplied  with  semina- 
ries for  education,  and  the  people  are  universally  well  in- 
formed. By  law  every  town  containing  fifty  families  is 
bound  to  maintain  a  common  English  school,  and  every 
town  with  200  families  must  maintain  a  school  for  Greek 
and  Latin.  There  are  two  colleges  in  the  state — one  of 
which,  Harvard  college,  is  the  most  richly  endowed,  and 
perhaps  the  most  efficient  in  the  United  States.  Its  pro- 
perty is  estimated  at  600,000  dollars,  (132,000/.)  and 
its  library  contains  25,000  volumes.  The  congregational- 
ists are  three  times  more  numerous  in  this  state  than  any 
other  sect.  The  next  in  number  are  the  baptists.  The 
religious  austerity  for  which  the  Bostonians  were  formerly 
distinguished,  has  been  greatly  softened  down,  though  it 
was  not  till  1798  that  a  theatre  was  opened  in  the  town. 
Throughout  this  state,  and  in  other  parts  of  New-England, 
unitarian  doctrines  are  said  to  be  making  rapid  progress. 
The  government  of  Massachusetts  is  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  annually  by  all  the 
male  citizens  of  full  age  who  pay  taxes. 

Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  union,  its  area, 
which  is  1360  square  miles,  not  exceeding  that  of  a  mid- 
dling English  county.  The  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility, 
but  the  climate  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  greater  proportion  of  manu- 
factures, in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other 
state,  containing  from  90  to  100  cotton  mills,  and  a  vast 
number  of  power  looms.  Its  commerce  is  also  considera- 
ble. The  population  of  the  state  was  68,825  in  1 790,  and 
83,059  in  1820.  At  the  latter  date,  Providence,  its  chief 
town,  contained  1 1,787  inhabitants.  This  State,  unlike 
the  other  members  of  the  federal  body,  has  no  written 
constitution,  being  still  governed  by  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  the  Second,  in  virtue  of  which  the  people  elect 
annually  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  who  ex- 
ercise the  legislative  power,  and  a  Governor  who  exercises 
tbe  executive. 

The  state  of  Connecticut  lies  between  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  New-York,  and  embraces  an  area  of 
4670  square  miles.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly,  the 
soil  generally  fertile.  The  climate,  like  that  of  Rhode 
Island,  is  very  salubrious.  The  agriculture  of  Connecti- 
cut is  of  a  very  improved  kind ;  and  it  abounds  in  manu 
factures  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  leather,  iron,  tin,  &c.  It 
has  also  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  and  is  in  all  respects 
one  of  the  most  industrious  thriving  states  in  the  Union.  Its 
population  has  increased  more  slowly  than  that  of  any 
other  state;  being  237,946  in.  1790,  and  275,248  in  1820. 
But  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  are  the  great  nurseries 
of  men  for  the  western  regions  ;  and  they  send  a  greater 
proportion  of  emigrants  across  the  Alleghanies  than  any 
other  section  of  the  republic.  New-Haven,  the  capital, b  had 
7147  inhabitants  in  1820.  The  people  of  this  state  are 
universally  well  educated,  common  schools  being  estab- 


Fopulation,  by.  census  in  1825,  58,281. 


b  The  legislature  meets  alternately  at  Hartford  and  New-Haven. — P. 
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lished  in  every  town.  Yale  College,  for  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  best  con- 
ducted seminaries  in  North  America. 

New-  York. — New-York,  which  held  only  the  fifth  rank 
among  the  states  in  1790,  is  now  the  most  populous  and 
powerful  of  the  whole.  It  embraces  an  area  of  46,200 
miles,  which  is  one  half  larger  than  that  of  Ireland,  though 
it  forms  but  the  twentieth  part  of  the  surface  of  the  gigan- 
tic republic  east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  if  we  estimate  its 
importance  by  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  their  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  commercial  activity,  and  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  improvement  they  display,  we  shall  tind  that  this 
small  community  is  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  many 
second  rate  European  kingdoms,  and  of  the  whole  empire 
of  Mexico. 

The  country  displays  every  variety  of  surface,  from  the 
level  and  undulating  to  the  hilly  and  mountainous.  The 
soil  is  of  a  mixed  character  :  pretty  good,  but  dry,  in  the 
south-east;  poor  and  stony  in  the  north-east;  generally  rich, 
but  sometimes  marshy,  in  the  north-west ;  and  hilly,  but 
well  adapted  for  grazing,  in  the  south-west.  The  climate 
also  is  considerably  diversified  :  it  is  cold  in  the  north,  to- 
wards the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  milder  in  the  south-east,  and 
in  the  country  lying  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  state  abounds,  beyond  any  other,  in  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  sheets  of  water.  Lake  Champlain, 
128  miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  12  miles  broad,  is 
chiefly  in  New-York.  It  affords  good  navigation,  and  has 
a  considerable  amount  of  shipping  on  it,  including  one  or 
two  steamboats.  Lake  George,  35  miles  long,  and  higher 
by  100  feet,  is  beautifully  situated  among  lofty  mountains. 
A  series  of  long  and  narrow  lakes,  all  extending  in  a  south 
and  north  direction,*  and  surrounded  by  eminences  richly 
clothed  with  wood,  adorn  the  fertile  country  south  of  Lake 
Ontario.  The  largest  are,  Oneida  Lake  22  miles  long, 
Seneca  35  miles,  Cayuga  36  miles,  Canandaigua  16  miles, 
Crooked  Lake  20  miles  long,  Skeneatless  14  miles,  Owasco 
1 1  miles,  and  Onondago  9  miles.  They  are  almost  all 
situated  upon  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  are  generally  navi- 
gable. Wooden  bridges  strong  enough  to  bear  wagons 
are  built  over  some  of  these  lakes.  The  Americans  are 
remarkably  skilful  in  this  sort  of  carpentry.  One  bridge, 
which  crosses  the  Cayuga,  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  cost 
25,000  dollars.  It  is  but  twenty  years  since  settlements 
began  to  be  formed  in  this  rich  district,  and  it  already  pos- 
sesses a  large  and  prosperous  population.  "  With  Utica," 
says  lieutenant  Hall,  speaking  of  the  country  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  "  commences  that  succession  of  flourishing  villa- 
ges and  settlements  which  renders  this  tract  of  country  the 
astonishment  of  travellers.  That  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
soil  should,  on  an  average  period  of  less  than  twenty  years, 
be  cleared,  brought  into  cultivation,  and  have  a  large 
population  settled  on  it,  is  in  itself  sufficiently  surprising  ; 
but  this  feeling  is  increased  when  we  consider  the  charac- 
ter of  elegant  opulence  with  which  it  every  where  smiles  on 
the  eye.  Every  village  teems  like  a  hive  with  activity  and 
enjoyment :  the  houses,  taken  generally,  are  on  a  large 
scale,  for  (excepting  the  few  primitive  log  huts  still  surviv- 
ing) there  is  scarcely  one  below  the  appearance  of  an 
opulent  London  tradesman's  country  box  ;  nor  is  the  style 

»  Oneida  Lake  extends  in  an  east,  and  west  direction. — P. 
h  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  1810  and  1817,  bv 
Franeis  Hall,  p.  181.  '  J 

c  Howison's  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  &c.  1821.  p.  290. 
d  Population,  by  census  in  1825,  167,059. 


of  building  very  unlike  these,  being  generally  of  wood, 
painted  white,  with  green  doors  and  shutters,  and  porches 
or  verandas  in  front."b  "  In  passing  through  the  United 
States,"  says  another  observer,  who  went  over  the  same 
tract,  "  the  traveller  is  particularly  struck  with  the  elegance 
and  magnitude  of  the  villages  ;  and  often  feels  inclined  to 
ask  where  the  labouring  classes  reside,  as  not  a  vestige  of 
the  meanness  and  penury  that  generally  characterises  their 
inhabitants  is  to  be  discovered.  One  would  almost  suppose 
Canandaigua  and  Geneva  to  have  been  built  as  places  of 
summer  resort  for  persons  of  fortune  and  fashion  ;  since 
so  much  taste,  elegance,  comfort,  and  neatness,  are  dis- 
played in  the  design,  appearance,  and  arrangement  of  the 
houses  which  compose  them."c 

New- York,  the  principal  town  in  the  state,  is  the  great- 
est commercial  emporium  in  the  new  world,  and  is  perhaps 
second  only  to  London  in  the  magnitude  of  its  trade.  It  is 
finely  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  at  the 
head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  nine  miles  long,  and  has  an  admi- 
rable harbour  of  unlimited  extent,  and  capable  of  admitting 
vessels  of  any  size  close  to  the  quays.  The  city  extends 
about  three  miles  along  the  harbour,  and  four  miles  along 
East  River,  and  its  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  its 
population,  which  was  only  33,131  in  1790,  amounted  to 
123,706  in  1820.d  It  is  less  regular  in  its  plan  than 
Philadelphia,  but  its  situation  is  more  picturesque  and 
commanding.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  many 
of  them  handsome.  There  are  sixty  places  of  worship, 
some  of  which  are  elegant.  The  city  is  adorned  with 
several  other  fine  buildings,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  city  hall. 

The  Hudson,  now  united  with  Lake  Erie  by  one  canal, 
and  with  Lake  Champlain  by  another,  affords  New-York 
advantages  for  inland  trade  far  surpassing  those  of  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States  except  New-Orleans.  About 
half  the  foreign  commodities  used  in  the  United  States 
are  imported  here,  and  the  export  in  1820  amounted  to 
13,162,000  dollars,  (2,800,000/.)  of  which  7,898,000  was 
domestic  produce.  There  were  nine  or  ten  daily  newspa*- 
pers  published  in  the  city  in  1822. 

According  to  returns  made  in  1821,  10,039,804  yards 
of  cloth,  of  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen,  were  made  in  the  state 
that  year.  There  were,  at  the  same  period,  184  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactories,  172  trip  hammers,  and  4304 
saw-mills.  The  tonnage  belonging  to  the  state  in  1821 
was  244,338  tons.  The  population  in  the  interval  between 
1790  and  1820  increased  from  340, 120  to  1,372,81 2,e— a 
rate  of  increase  not  paralleled  in  any  other  of  the  old 
states.  Among  the  public  improvements  in  the  state,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  not  to  mention  the  grand  canal 
which  connects  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson.  It  com- 
mences in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany,1  follows  the  course 
of  the  Mohawk  river,  and  thence  proceeding  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  it  joins 
Lake  Erie  at  Buffaloe.  It  is  362  miles8  long,  40  feet  wide 
at  top,  28  at  bottom,  and  4  deep,  and  has  an  aggregate 
rise  and  fall  of  654  feet,  which  is  effected  by  81  locks. 
It  was  begun  in  1817,  will  be  finished  in  1S24,1'  and  cost 
about  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  canal  is  the  property 
of  the  state,  which  advanced  the  funds  lor  its  execution, 

e   Population,  by  census  in  1825,  1 ,1)10,548 ;  militia.  1S0.C>45  ;  voter?, 
296,1:12  ;  blacks,39,701  ;  paupers,  5,<il<) ;  acres  cultivated,  7, 1(i0,9li7.—P . 
f  It  commences  in  a  basin  at  Albany, 
e  303  ;  C88  feet  lockage. 
h  It  was  completed  in  1825. 
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and  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  the  opu- 
lence and  public  spirit  of  so  small  a  community. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  in  adequate  terms  the  enlight- 
ened zeal  which  this  state  has  shown  in  promotingeducation. 
According  to  a  report  made  to  the  legislature  in  March, 
1824,  there  were  in  the  state,  in  1823,  no  less  than  7382 
common  schools,  at  which  were  educated  400,534  young 
persons,  being  27,000  more  than  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  actually 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  as  the  reporter  observes,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  attending  the  schools  nearly  so  large. 
There  are  besides,  40  academies,  and  five  colleges,  which 
receive  altogether  about  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  The 
prevailing  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Dutch  Reformed,  German 
Lutherans,  Quakers,  &c.  all  of  which  support  their  own 
preachers  without  receiving  any  assistance,  from  the  state. 
The  constitution,  as  amended  in  1821,  vests  the  legislative 
power  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  elected, 
the  former  for  four  years,  the  latter  for  one,  by  all  the  free 
cit'zens  paying  state  taxes.  This  constitution  is  remarka- 
ble as  containing  (we  believe)  the  first  concession  of  politi- 
cal rights  to  the  free  blacks,  who  are  here  allowed  to  vote 
at  elections  if  they  have  been  citizens  three  years,  and 
possess  a  clear  freehold  of  250  dollars.1 

New-Jersey  lies  between  Pennsylvania  and  New- York, 
and  occupies  an  area  of  6900  square  miles.  The  soil  is 
generally  sandy  and  poor  towards  the  coast,  and  hilly  in 
the  interior.  It  has  very  little  commerce,  but  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  manufactures,  particularly  of  iron,  cot- 
ton, and  leather.  The  state  is  rather  deficient  in  common 
schools,  but  has  a  college  at  Princeton  which  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable reputation.  The  population  was  1 84, 1 39  in  1 790, 
and  277,575  in  1820.  The  Presbyterians  are  the  most 
numerous  denomination. 

Pennsylvania. — The  name  of  Penn  gave  an  early  cele- 
brity to  the  republic  of  Pennsylvania.  This  benevolent  in- 
dividual, who  received  his  grant  from  Charles  the  Second, 
in  1681,  carried  out  a  great  number  of  Quakers  with  him, 
from  England,  united  them  into  a  political  society  by  a 
contract  or  constitution,  and  founded  Philadelphia,  which 
became  the  capital  of  the  state.  For  the  first  time  the 
peculiar  principles  of  this  sect  were  rendered  practically 
operative  in  the  concerns  of  government,  and  furnished 
the  philosophers  of  Europe  with  a  fine  theme  for  specula- 
tion. Penn  and  his  followers,  unlike  most  of  the  other  co- 
lonists, were  guided  by  strict  justice  and  good  faith,  in 
their  transactions  with  the  Indians.  In  all  their  public 
proceedings  there  was  seen  that  singular  plainness  of 
speech,  and  patriarchal  simplicity,  which  characterize  the 
Quakers  ;  private  differences  were  adjusted  by  arbitrators 
instead  of  judges  :  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country,  the  Pennsylvanians  were  enabled  to  exhibit  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  political  community  subsisting 
without  the  smallest  trace  of  military  force  ;  for  the  Qua- 
kers acted  rigidly  on  the  principle  of  not  carrying  arms, 
and  for  a  long  number  of  years  there  was  not  even  a  mili- 
tia in  the  state. b  As  the  numbers  and  business  of  the  co- 
lonists increased,  however,  and  as  the  adherents  of  other 
sects  multiplied,  this  primitive  simplicity  gradually  disap- 

*  This  concession  is  not  peculiar  to  the  conslitutionsof  New-York. 
It  is  granted,  without  restriction,  in  the  constitutionsof  Maine,  New- 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  .New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. -P. 


peared ;  but  modern  travellers  still  observe  traces  of  its 
existence,  in  the  sobriety,  decorum,  and  orderly  habits  of 
the  Philadelphians,  and  in  the  general  moderation  of  the 
Pennsylvanians  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  federal  body, 
though  there  has  been  no  want  of  jealousies  and  bickerings 
among  themselves.  Of  500  congregations  in  the  state, 
in  1816,  only  97,  or  about  one  fifth,  belonged  to  the  Qua- 
kers. There  were,  at  the  same  period,  86  congregations 
of  Presbyterians,  94  of  German  Calvinists,  74  of  German 
Lutherans,  60  of  Baptists,  26  of  Episcopalians,  and  a  few 
of  other  sects.  According  to  Dr.  Morse,  about  one  half 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  English  or  New-England  origin, 
one  fourth  German,  one  eighth  Irish,  and  the  remainder 
Scotch,  Welch,  Swedes,  and  Dutch. 

Philadelphia  is  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  five 
miles  above  the  point  of  confluence,  and  100  miles  from 
the  ocean.  Its  port  is  excellent,  though  liable  to  the  in- 
convenience of  being  shut  for  a  few  weeks  annually  by  the 
ice.  Large  merchant  ships  can  ascend  to  it  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  ships  of  the  line  by  the  Delaware.  It  is  the  most 
regularly  built  large  town  in  the  United  States.  Its  prin- 
cipal streets  are  100  feet  wide,  and  the  others  not  less  than 
50 :  they  are  shaded  with  poplars,  tolerably  paved,  well 
lighted  at  night,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  houses 
are  of  brick,  and  generally  of  three  stories.  There  are 
many  handsome  buildings  in  the  city,  and  two  which  are 
much  admired,  the  United  States  Bank,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bank.  Philadelphia  is  distinguished  by  a  greater 
number  of  philanthropic,  literary,  and  useful  institutions, 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Its  population 
in  1820  was  114,410. 

The  Philadelphia  prison  is  a  more  interesting  object  to 
humanity  than  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  :  it  presents  the 
practical  application  of  principles  which  worldly  men  have 
derided,  and  philosophy  has  upheld  without  daring  to  hope, 
for  their  adoption.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  simple 
with  rather  the  air  of  an  hospital  than  a  gaol.  "  On  enter 
ing  the  court,"  says  an  intelligent  traveller,  "  I  found  it  ful 
of  stone-cutters,  employed  in  sawing  and  preparing  large 
blocks  of  stone  and  marble  ;  smiths  forges  were  at  work 
on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  whole  court  is  surrounded  by  a 
gallery  and  double  tier  of  work-shops,  in  which  were  brush- 
makers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  weavers,  all  at  their  several 
occupations,  labouring  not  only  to  defray  to  the  public  the 
expenses  of  their  confinement,  but  to  provide  the  means  of 
their  own  honest  subsistence  for  the  future.  I  passed 
through  the  shops,  and  paused  a  moment  in  the  gallery  to 
look  down  on  the  scene  below  :  it  had  none  of  the  usual 
features  of  a  prison-house,  neither  the  hardened  profligacy  * 
which  scoffs  down  its  own  sense  of  guilt,  nor  the  hollow- 
eyed  sorrow  which  wastes  in  a  living  death  of  unavailing 
expiation  ;  there  was  neither  the  clank  of  chains,  nor  yell 
of  execration,  but  a  hard-working  body  of  men,  who  though 
separated  by  justice  from,  society,  were  not  supposed  to 
have  lost  the  distinctive  attributes  of  human  nature  :  they 
were  treated  as  rational  beings  operated  upon  by  rational 
motives,  and  repaying  this  treatment  by  improved  habits, 
by  industry,  and  by  submission.  They  had  been  profligate, 
they  were  sober  and  decent  in  behaviour  ;  they  had  been 
idle,  they  were  actively  and  usefully  employed  ;  they  had 
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disobeyed  the  laws,  they  submitted  (armed  as  they  were  | 
with  all  kinds  of  utensils)  to  the  government  of  a  single  | 
turnkey,  and  the  barrier  of  a  single  grating.  The  miracle 
which  worked  all  this  was  humanity,  addressing  their  self- 
love  through  their  reason.  I  envied  America  this  system  : 
I  felt  a  pang  that  my  own  country  had  neither  the  glory  to 
have  invented,  nor  the  emulation  to  have  adopted  it."a 

When  the  principles  of  the  new  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline were  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  17H7,  they 
were  considered  as  the  schemesof  ahumane  heart  misled  by 
a  wild  and  visionary  imagination,  such  as  it  was  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  man,  ever  to  realise.  The  trial  was 
made,  however,  after  much  opposition,  in  1759.  The 
eventual  success  of  the  system  has  vanquished  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  great  majority  of  its  enemies,  and  the  prison  of 
Philadelphia  is  become  a  model  for  those  of  the  other  states. 
According  to  the  regulations,  the  criminal,  on  coming  into 
gaol,  is  bathed,  and  clothed  in  the  prison  dress,  and  care  is 
afterwards  taken  to  make  him  keep  his  person  clean.  The 
prisoners  sleep  on  the  floor  in  a  blanket,  about  thirty  in 
one  room,  with  a  lamp  always  burning,  so  that  the  keeper 
has  always  a  view  of  the  apartment.  They  take  their 
meals  with  strict  regularity,  by  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  in 
silence.  Their  food  consists  of  bread,  beef,  (in  small 
quantity,)  molasses,  potatoes,  mush,  and  rice.  Spirits  and 
beer  are  never  allowed  to  enter  the  prison  walls.  There 
is  a  sick-room,  but  from  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  dis- 
ease is  extremely  rare.  Work  suitable  to  the  age  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  convicts  is  assigned  them,  and  an  account 
opened  with  each.  They  are  charged  with  their  board 
and  clothes,  the  fine  imposed  by  the  state,  and  expense  of 
prosecution,  and  are  credited  for  their  work.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  their  time  of  servitude,  half  the  amount  of  the 
sum  left,  if  any,  after  deducting  the  charges,  is  paid  to  them. 
As  the  board  is  low,  the  labour  constant,  and  the  working 
hours  greater  than  among  mechanics,  they  easily  earn 
more  than  their  expenses.  On  several  occasions  the  ba- 
lance paid  to  a  convict  has  amounted  to  more  than  100 
dollars  ;  in  one  instance  it  was  150 :  and  from  10  to  40 
dollars  are  commonly  paid.  When,  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  at  which  the  convict  has  been  employed,  or  from  his 
weakness,  his  labour  does  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
charges  against  him,  he  is  furnished  with  money  to  bear 
his  expenses  home  to  his  place  of  residence.  The  price 
of  boarding  is  16  cents  (about  9d.)  a  day.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment is  prohibited  on  all  occasions,  the  keepers  carrying 
no  weapon,  not  even  a  stick ;  but  reliance  is  placed  for 
the  correction  of  hardened  criminals  chiefly  on  the  terrors 
of  solitary  confinement.  The  cells  for  this  purpose  are 
six  feet  by  eight,  and  nine  feet  high  ;  light  is  admitted  by  a 
small  window,  placed  above  the  reach  of  the  person  con- 
fined. No  conversation  can  take  place  but  by  vociferation, 
and  as  this  would  be  heard,  it  would  lead  to  a  prolongation 
of  the  time  of  punishment.  The  prisoner  is  therefore  aban- 
doned to  the  gloomy  severity  of  his  own  reflections.  His 
food  consists  of  only  half  a  pound  of  bread  per  day.  No 
nature  has  been  found  so  stubborn  as  to  hold  out  against 
this  punishment,  or  to  incur  it  a  second  time.  Some  vete- 
rans in  vice  have  declared  their  preference  of  death  by  the 
gallows  to  a  further  continuance  in  that  place  of  torment. 
Finally,  as  a  security  against  abuses,  visiting  inspectors  at- 
tend the  prison  at  least  twice  a  week,  to  examine  into  the 
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whole  of  its  economy,  hear  the  grievances,  and  receive  the 
pe  titions  of  the  prisoners,  lay  monthly  reports  before  ihe 
Board  of  Control,  and  in  every  point  insure  the  regularity 
of  the  system.  As  punishments  are  hut  necessary  evils, 
and  however  judiciously  conducted  will  not  deliver  society 
from  crime,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  beat  devised 
plan  should  give  universal  satisfaction.  Accordingly,  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  to  this  system,  and  its  mildness 
has  been  represented  as  a  temptation  to  guilt.  Hut  the  best 
informed  persons  in  the  United  States  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  has  diminished  crime,  while  it  has  saved  ex- 
pense to  the  state,  and  suffering  to  the  criminal,  and  ii> 
short,  that  it  is  recommended  by  sound  policy  as  much  as 
by  humanity. 

Pennsylvania  unites  in  a  more  equal  degree  than  any  ol 
its  associates,  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  with  the 
commercial  character.  The  methods  of  improving  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of  manures, 
and  all  the  leading  branches  of  husbandry,  are  said  to  be 
better  understood  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  Among  its  manufactures,  those  of 
iron,  established  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Alleghanies,  are  considerable  in  amount,  and  proa  res- h  e. 'y 
increasing,  in  consequence  of  local  advantages  of  the 
place,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  abundant  mines  of 
iron  and  coal,  and  has  great  facilities  for  the  transportation 
of  its  products  by  the  Ohio.  According  to  the  amount 
of  its  exports,  (in  1820,)  Pennsylvania  holds  the  third  plac  e 
among  the  states  of  the  Union,  New-York  occupying  the 
first,  and  Massachusetts  the  second.  The  capital  too, 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  most  distinguished  artists, 
scientific  characters,  and  men  of  letters  in  the  United 
States,  prints  and  circulates  a  greater  number  of  books, 
journals,  maps,  and  engravings,  than  any  other  city  in 
America.  Its  medical  institution  enjoys  a  high  reputation, 
and  bids  fair  in  a.  short  time  to  rival  the  best  medical  schools 
in  Europe.  The  state  is  but  indifferently  supplied  with 
common  schools,  and  the  people,  especially  those  of  Ger- 
man and  Swedish  origin,  are  not  so  well  educated  as  the 
New-Englanders.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Se- 
nate and  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  whole 
male  population  of  full  age.  The  population  of  Peni  sj  1- 
vania  in  1820  was  1,049,458.   Area,  43. 950  square  milts. 

What  holds  true  of  the  state  of  manners  in  this  state, 
may  be  applied  to  those  of  the  middle  states  generally,  and 
may  be  taken  as  descriptive  of  the  best  society  in  America. 
In  New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  people  generally  are 
perhaps  less  intelligent  than  in  Massachusetts,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  pertinacious  and  intolerant.  Though  persons 
in  genteel  circumstances  abound  in  Philadelphia,  society 
has  not  yet  attained  those  graces  and  that  refinement  which 
are.  to  be  found  among  the  highest  classes  in  Europe. 
"  By  society,"  says  a  traveller  already  quoted,  "  1  .mean 
the  art  of  combining  social  qualities  so  as  to  produce  the 
highest  degree  of  rational  enjoyment  ;  this  supposes  a  com- 
mon stock  of  ideas  on  subjects  generally  interesting,  and  a 
manner  of  giving  them  circulation,  by  which  the  self-love 
of  each  may  be  at  once  roused  and  satisfied.  Public 
amusements,  the  arts,  and  such  literary  and  philosophical 
topics,  as  require  taste  and  sensibility,  without  a  fatiguing 
depth  of  erudition,  a  morality  rather  graceful  than  austere^ 
and  a  total  absence  of  dogmatism  on  all  subjects,  consti- 
tute many  of  the  materials  for  such  an  intercourse.  In 
Philadelphia  public  amusements  arc  nothing  ;  the  tine  arts 
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are  little  considered,  because  every  man  is  sufficiently  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  business.  For  the  same  reason, 
questions  of  mere  speculation  in  literature  or  philosophy 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  waste  of  time  ;  in  morality 
every  thing  is  precise  ;  in  religion  all  is  dogma.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  people  so  generally  well  informed  as 
the  Americans,  should  be  so  little  sensible  to  literary  en- 
joyments; not  less  curious  is  it,  that  the  freest  people  upon 
earth  should  be  straight-laced  in  morality,  and  dogmatical 
in  religion.  A  moment's  consideration  will  solve  this  seem- 
ing inconsistency.  The  Americans  read  for  improvement, 
and  to  make  a  practical  application  of  their  knowledge  : 
they  collect  honey  for  the  hive,  not  to  lavish  its  sweetness 
in  social  intercourse  ;  hence  the  form  is  less  considered 
than  the  matter ;  but  it  is  the  form  which  is  principally  the 
subject  of  taste.  Again,  piquancy  in  conversation  suppo- 
ses a  certain  persiflage,  a  latitude  in  opinion,  which  allows 
every  thing  to  be  said  on  every  subject,  provided  it  is  said 
well.  This  kind  of  freedom,  which  appertains  perhaps  to 
a  corruption  of  existing  institutions,  is  singularly  inapplica- 
ble to  a  country  in  which  all  moral  duties  are  positive  ; 
and  whatever  is  positive  admits  neither  of  speculation  nor 
discussion.  The  American,  silent  and  reflecting,  occu- 
pies himself  very  little  with  the  effect  of  what  he  says. 
"  Briller  dans  la  societe,"  is  to  him  an  unmeaning  phrase  ; 
his  politeness  is  no  reflexion  of  his  feelings,  but  an  artifi- 
cial form  he  has  borrowed  to  hide  a  vacuum  :  and  what 
should  have  induced  a  sensible  people  to  borrow  a  trap- 
ping so  unsuited  to  their  character  1  the  vanity,  probably,  to 
rival  the  nations  of  Europe  in  manners  as  well  as  in  arts 
and  power.  Accomplishments  among  females  are  in  the 
same  predicament  with  politeness  among  the  males  ;  they 
are  cultivated  upon  a  principle  of  vanity  to  imitate  the 
ladies  of  Europe  ;  but  they  seldom  enrich  the  under- 
standing, or  give  elegance  to  the  manners."1  This  applies 
however  to  the  wealthier  classes.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  superior  to 
those  of  any  European  country  in  every  thing  relating  ei- 
ther to  morals  or  conduct.  Their  situation  denies  them 
refinement ;  but  they  never  betray  that  clownish  and 
downcast  air  which  marks  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  old  world.  They  are  better  informed, 
and  more  active  in  their  habits,  as  well  as  more  indepen- 
dent in  their  circumstances  ;  they  have  that  reliance  on 
themselves  which  gives  to  their  manners  the  charm  of  being 
unconstrained  and  natural,  and  that  manliness  of  character 
and  self  respect  which  elevates  them  above  mean  practices 
and  degrading  vices.  An  American  artisan  or  labourer 
does  riot  feel  that  rank,  office,  or  wealth,  is  necessary  to 
entitle  him  to  open  his  lips.  He  never  forgets  that  he  is  a 
man,  that  those  around  him  are  nothing  more. 

Delaware  is  the  least  populous  state  in  the  Union,  and 
the  smallest  in  extent  except  Rhode  Island.  Its  soil  is  but 
moderately  fertile  ;  it  has  little  shipping  ;  but  its  manufac- 
tures are  considerable.  Area,  2060  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion, 72,749  in  1820. 

In  our  progress  southward,  .Maryland  is  the  first  state 
in  which  slavery  exists  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  in 
]Mew-York,  New-Jersey,  and  Delaware,  the  slaves  are  few 
in  number,  and  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  here  also  that 
the  system  of  husbandry  peculiar  to  the  southern  states 
begins.  The  staple  of  Maryland  is  tobacco,  a  plant  to 
which  the  farmers  of  the  states  farther  north  are  almost 


strangers,  and  which  is  here  cultivated  by  the  labour  of 
slaves.  The  negroes  work  in  sets  ;  the  seed  is  sown  in 
beds  of  fine  mould,  and  transplanted  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  plants  are  set  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  each  other,  and  are  tilled  and  kept  continually 
free  from  weeds.  When  as  many  leaves  have  shot  out  as 
the  soil  will  nourish  to  advantage,  the  top  of  the  plant  is 
broken  off  to  prevent  its  growing  higher.  It  is  carefully 
kept  clear  of  worms,  and  the  suckers  which  put  up  be- 
tween the  leaves,  are  taken  off  at  proper  times,  till  the 
plant  arrives  at  perfection,  which  is  in  August.  When  the 
leaves  turn  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  begin  to  be  spotted, 
the  plant  is  cut  down,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  after  having 
sweated  in  heaps  over  night.  When  it  can  be  handled 
without  crumbling,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalk, 
tied  in  bundles,  and  packed  for  exportation,  in  hogsheads 
containing  800  or  900  pounds.  No  suckers  or  ground 
leaves  are  allowed  to  be  merchantable.  About  6000 
plants  yield  1000  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Maryland,  considering  its  extent  and  population,  ranks 
high  as  a  commercial  state.  Its  commercial  capital,  Bal- 
timore, has  had  a  more  rapid  growth  than  any  town  in  the 
United  States,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  In  1 750  it  con- 
sisted of  half  a  dozen  of  houses  built  round  the  head  of 
the  bay  ;  in  1790  its  population  was  13,503,  and  in  1820, 
62,738.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  greater  amount 
of  shipping  than  any  port  in  the  United  States,  except 
New-York  and  Boston.  Its  merchants  are  distinguished 
by  hospitality,  polished  manners,  an  extraordinary  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  republican  princi- 
ples. Maryland  was  first  settled  by  a  colony  of  Catholics 
in  1634,  who  had  the  credit  of  establishing  a  full  religious 
toleration  at  an  early  period.  It  still  contains  a  greater 
number  of  persons  of  this  denomination  than  all  the  other 
states  put  together.  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment, contains  2260  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the 
state  in  1820  was  407,350,  including  107,398  slaves.  Area, 
10,800  square  miles. 

Virginia,  the  first  in  order,  and  the  most  powerful  and 
populous  of  the  southern  states,  includes  a  surface  larger 
than  that  of  England,  and  greatly  diversified  in  soil  and 
climate.  The  eastern  coast  is  poor  and  sandy,  and  rather 
unhealthy  ;  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  are  fertile  and  salubrious,  and  inhabited  by  an  uncom- 
monly tall  and  vigorous  race  of  men.  West  of  the  moun- 
tains the  climate  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  The  upper 
country  raises  excellent  wheat ;  tobacco  is  extensively 
cultivated  between  tidewater  and  the  mountains  ;  and  rice, 
with  some  cotton,  grows  near  the  coast.  The  first  ci- 
vilized settlement  made  in  the  United  States,  was  on  James 
River,  in  this  state,  in  1 607.  The  adventurers,  who  increas- 
ed from  year  to  year,  were  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  femaleSj  to  import  wives  by  order,  as  they  im- 
ported merchandise.  It  is  recorded  thatninety  girls,  "young 
and  uncorrupt,"  came  to  the  Virginia  market  in  1620,  and 
sixty  in  1621,  all  of  whom  found  a  ready  sale.  The  price 
of  each,  at  first,  was  100  pounds  of  tobacco,  but  after- 
wards rose  to  150.b  What  the  prime  cost  was  in  England 
is  not  stated. 

The  illustrious  Washington,  the  brightest  model  of  a 
patriot  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  was  a  native  of  Virgi- 
nia, which  boasts  of  giving  four  Presidents  to  the  United 
States  out  of  five  who  have  held  office  since  the  present 
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constitution  was  established.  Washington  was  horn  in 
1732,  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  in  1775,  elected 
President  in  1789 ;  he  retired  from  that  office  in  1797, 
and  died  in  1799. 

Virginia  is  but  indifferently  supplied  with  the  means  of 
education;  but  in  1811  the  legislature  set  apart  a  sum, 
which  has  been  increased  by  subsequent  grants  to  a  million 
of  dollars,  for  founding  schools,  academies,  and  a  univer- 
sity. If  the  latter  is  established  on  the  large  and  compre- 
hensive plan  projected,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  perfect 
institutions  of  the  kind.  Virginia  is  deficient  in  churches, 
but  religion  is  making  progress.  The  most  considerable 
sects  are  the  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians,  and  Friends,  are  next  in  numbers. 
The  Virginians  are  firm  republicans,  polite,  frank,  hospi- 
table, generous,  and  high-spirited  ;  but  they  are  accused 
of  pi  ide,  indolence,  irascibility,  and  other  bad  qualities, 
nourished  by  the  existence  of  slavery.  Estimating  by  the 
amount  of  its  exports,  in  1820,  Virginia  holds  only  the 
eighth  rank  among  the  commercial  states.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  tobacco,  flour,  Indian  corn,  pork,  lumber, 
coals.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  except  those 
of  iron,  lead,  and  small  arms,  which  are  on  a  considera- 
ble scale.  Richmond,  the  chief  town,  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  falls  of  James  River,  and  contained  12,067 
inhabitants  in  1820.  The  population  of  the  state  in 
1790  was  747,610,  and  in  1820,  1,065,366,  the  latter 
number  including  425,153  slaves..  Area,  64,000  square 
miles. 

Between  Maryland  and  Virginia  lies  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  comprehending  a  space  of  ten  miles 
square,  which  forms  the  seat  of  the  federal  government, 
and  is  placed  under  its  exclusive  authority.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  this  district,  on  an  angle  formed  by  the  Poto- 
mac and  another  stream,  is  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
nominal  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  is  laid  out  on  a 
regular  plan,  with  a  reference  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  public  edifices,  and  the  large  squares 
and  areas,  generally  occupy  sites  which  command  exten- 
sive prospects.  Ships  of  burden  can  come  up  to  the  town; 
and  by  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  the  city  communi- 
cates with  an  extensive  and  fertile  back  country.  Notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  the  slow  growth  of  Washington 
has  disappointed  the  Americans  much.  The  population 
of  the  Federal  City  in  1820  was  only  13,247,  and  that  of 
the  District,  including  Georgetownand  Alexandria,  33,039, 
of  whom  6,377  were  slaves,  and  4,048  free  persons  of  co- 
lour. The  Capitol  is  not  yet  completed,  but  is  allowed  to 
be  a  very  fine  building.  It  contains  chambers  for  the  Se- 
nate and  House  of  Representatives,  apartments  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  national  library, 
&c.  The  President's  house  is  a  handsome  building,  fur- 
nished at  the  public  expense,  and  especially  appropriated 
for  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

JVort/i  Carolina  resembles  Virginia  in  climate,  soil,  and 
the  character  of  its  population.  The  alluvial  tract  along 
the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  barren,  abounding  in  swamps, 
which  produce  cedars.  The  coast  is  covered  by  a  line  of 
sand  banks,  which  render  access  to  the  bays  and  rivers  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  are  the  cause  of  numerous  ship- 
wrecks. The  potato  is  indigenous  in  this  state,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  conveyed  from  hence  to  Ireland 
in  1 587  or  1583. 3  The  North  Carolinians  are  mostly  plant- 


ers, and  live  from  half  a  mile  to  three  or  four  miles  from 
each  other  on  their  plantations.  In  the  upper  country, 
they  are  farmers.  There  is  no  general  provision  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  this  state,  but  education  as  m  11  ;is 
morals  and  religion  has  been  making  progress  since  the 
late  war.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  elected 
by  the  landholders,1*  and  a  House  of  Commons  elected  by 
all  that  pay  taxes.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Pres- 
byterians, are  the  predominant  sects.  This  state  has  few 
manufactures  except  of  the  domestic  kind  ;  and  its  com- 
merce is  chiefly  with  the  other  states.  Population  in  1790, 
393,751,  and  in  1820,  638,S29.  Area,  43,300  square 
miles. 

South  Carolina  exhibits  the  character  peculiar  to  l!..; 
slave  states,  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
section  of  the  Union.  The  planters  are  the  most  opulent 
of  their  class,  and  it  is  only  in  this  state  that  the  slaves  ex- 
ceed the  free  inhabitants  in  number.  To  the  distance  of 
about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  is  low.  flat, 
sandy,  and  unhealthy.  The  rivers  here  are  bordered  with 
marshes,  in  which  are  produced  large  crops  of  rice.  Above 
this,  and  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  a  fertile 
country,  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and 
richly  wooded.  In  addition  to  many  of  the  fruits  of  the 
northern  states,  South  Carolina  produces  oranges,  limes, 
lemons,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  The  low  country  is  uni- 
versally occupied  by  planters,  who  cultivate  the  ground 
by  slaves  ;  in  the  upper  country  the  population  consists 
chiefly  of  farmers,  who  work  with  their  own  hands.  Cot- 
ton, the  great  staple  of  the  siate,  is  of  three  varieties. 
The  black  seed  cotton  is  grown  on  the  sea  islands,  and  in  the 
low  country  :  it  produces  a  fine  white  fleece,  of  a  silky  ap- 
pearance, very  strong,  and  of  a  long  good  staple.  Grt  i .» 
seed,  or  upland  cotton,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  middle  ami 
upper  country,  produces  a  white  fleece,  good,  but  of 
shorter  staple,  and  inferior  to  the  other.  It  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  seed,  that,  till  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  by  Mr.  Whitney,  it  was  not  worth  cleaning.  That 
invention  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  southern 
states.  The  JVankeen  cotton,  raised  chiefly  in  the  middle 
and  upper  country  for  family  use,  retains  the  Nankeen  co- 
lour as  long  as  it  is  worn.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  to  lands  that  admit  of  irrigation — to 
swamps  on  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers  overflowed  by  the  tide, 
and  to  inland  swamps  with  reservoirs  of  water.  Inland 
plantations  yield  from  600  to  1500  pounds  of  clean  rice 
per  acre  ;  tide  plantations  from  1200  to  1500,  and  the  best 
as  high  as  2400  per  acre.  Rice  is  sown  in  the  tide  lands 
about  20th  March,  and  in  the  inland  swamps  about  the  se- 
cond week  of  April.  The  land  is  previously  turned  up 
with  the  plough  or  hoe,  and  then  drilled  by  the  same  instru- 
ment into  trenches.  In  these  the  rice  is  sown  from  one  to 
two  bushels  per  acre.  The  tide  planters  then  flow  the 
fields  with  water,  keeping  it  on  from  two  to  four  days. 
This  kills  the  worm  and  starts  the  grain,  which  appi  arj 
live  or  six  days  afterwards.  It  is  commonly  hoed  thro 
times  during  its  growth,  and  in  the  second  hoeinffthe  grass 
is  picked  up  by  the  hand  from  the  trenches,  and  the  rice  i; 
then  overflowed  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  As  the  water  is 
gradually  drawn  oft",  the  plants  branch,  and  on  the  num- 
ber of  branches  depends  the  size  of  the  crop,  each  branch 
producing  one  car  of  from  100  to  300  grains.  Three 
months  after  sowing  it  begins  to  joint,  blossom,  anil  (orm 
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the  ear.  It  is  then  overflowed  till  harvest,  which  com- 
mences in  the  end  of  August  near  the  sea,  and  in  Septem- 
ber is  general  through  the  state.  The  rice  grounds,  thus 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  infect  the  air  with  noxious  exha- 
lations, and  spread  bilious  and  intermitting  fevers  among 
the  negroes  who  labour  them,  and  the  white  settlers  who 
live  in  their  vicinity.  A  single  plantation  has  often  render- 
ed a  considerable  town  unhealthy.  Rice  was  introduced 
into  Carolina  from  Madagascar  only  in  1693. 

The  Carolinians,  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  combine  the  love  of 
liberty,  hospitality,  charity,  and  a  sense  of  honour,  with 
dissipation,  indolence,  and  a  disposition  to  contract  debts. 
Hunting  and  dancing  are  favourite  diversions,  and  music  is 
cultivated  with  much  diligence  and  success.  The  planters, 
who  form  the  leading  class,  and  have  large  incomes,  live 
at  their  ease,  are  high  minded,  and  possess  much  of  that 
dignity  of  character  which  belongs  to  our  independent  coun- 
try gentlemen.  The  farmers,  who  have  few  or  no  slaves, 
are  active,  industrious,  and  more  simple  in  their  manners. 
The  women  are  generally  well  educated,  and  many  of  them 
possess  refined  manners,  and  cultivated  minds.  Their 
natural  vivacity  is  tempered  by  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  discretion.  They  are  affectionate  wives,  daughters, 
and  mothers  ;  they  enjoy  prosperity  without  ostentation, 
and  bear  adversity  with  patience  and  dignity.  "  Indolence, 
ignorance,  and  dissipation,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall, 
"  are  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  the  planters  of  the 
southern  states."  The  manners  of  the  lower  classes  are 
depraved  and  brutal  ;  those  of  the  upper,  corrupted  by 
power,  are  frequently  arrogant  and  assuming.  Unused 
to  restr  aint  or  contradiction  of  any  kind,  they  are  necessa- 
rily quarrelsome  ;  and  in  their  quarrels  the  native  ferocity 
of  their  hearts  breaks  out.  Duelling  is  not  only  in  general 
vogue  and  fashion,  but  it  is  practised  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  vindicth  aness.  "  It  is  usual  when  two  persons 
have  agreed  to  fight,  for  each  to  go  out  regularly  and 
practise  at  a  mark,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends,  during 
the  interval  which  precedes  their  meeting :  one  of  the 
parties  therefore  commonly  falls."  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  roads,  bridges,  inns,  and  public  conveyances,  are  worse 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  states  ;  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  are  in  a  more  backward  state  ;  educa- 
tion and  knowledge  are  less  generally  diffused,  and  the 
press  is  much  less  active  ;  there  is  less  inland  trade,  and 
less  shipping  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  less,  in  short, 
of  intellectual  activity,  and  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
improvement. 

The  exports  of  South  Carolina  exceed  those  of  any  one 
of  the  southern  states,  except  Louisiana,  which  is  properly 
the  outlet  of  the  whole  western  country.  1  Cotton  and  rice 
are  the  leading  articles,  after  which  may  be  classed  timber, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  beef,  pork,  indigo,  and  tobacco. 
Charleston,  the  principal  town,  contained  24,780  inhabi- 
tants in  1820  ;  it  is  the  most  considerable  port  for  trade 
between  Baltimore  and  New-Orleans.  The  population  of 
South  Carolina  in  1790  was  240,073,  including  107,094 
slaves.  In  1820  it  was  502,741,  including  258,475  slaves  ; 
so  that  the  number  of  the  latter  has  increased  faster  than 
that  of  the  freemen.    Area,  30,080  square  miles. 

As  there  is  a  great  uniformity  both  in  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  southern  states,  and  the  character  of  the 
population,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  others 
much  in  detail.  Georgia,  like  the  state  last  described,  con- 
sists of  two  tracts  of  land,  an  alluvial  plain  towards  the 


coast,  covered  with  sands,  intermixed  with  swamps  ;  and  a 
rolling  upland  country  of  good  soil  towards  the  mountains. 
The  produce  and  exports  are  similar  to  those  of  South 
Carolina,  and  it  has  few  manufactures,  except  of  the  do- 
mestic kind.  The  first  settlement  in  this  state  was  formed 
in  1733,  by  colonists  from  Britain,  who  were  sent  out  with 
a  grant  of  money  by  parliament.  The  population  of 
Georgia  in  1790,  was  82,548,  and  in  1820,  it  had  increased 
to  340,989,  of  whom  149,656  were  slaves.  Area,  58,200 
square  miles. 

Alabama  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  state  only  in  1819. 
In  soil,  climate,  and  productions,  it  resembles  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  the 
latter  state,  as  well  as  in  Alabama,  the  sugar  cane  is 
now  cultivated  to  some  extent.  Cotton  is  the  staple.  This 
state  has  wisely  made  provision,  in  laying  out  the  public 
lands,  for  the  support  of  schools.  Population  in  1820, 
127,901,  of  whom  41,879  were  slaves.4  Area,  50,800 
square  miles. 

Mississippi  was  received  into  the  Union,  as  an  indepen- 
dent state,  in  1817.  The  soil,  produce,  and  climate,  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  states.  Cotton  is  the 
staple,  and  sugar  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  popu- 
lation was  75,448  in  1820,  exclusive  of  Indians,  of  whom 
there  are  a  great  number  in  the  state.  Area,  43,350  square 
miles. 

Louisiana  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  vast 
country  west  of  the  River  Mississippi ;  but  it  is  now  re- 
stricted to  a  district  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  extending 
from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  thirty-third  parallel,  and 
which  was  erected  into  a  state  in  1811.  The  southern 
section  of  this  state  includes  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  country  about  the  mouths  of  the  river  for  thirty  miles 
is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered 
with  a  species  of  coarse  reed  four  or  five  feet  high.  No- 
thing can  be  more  dreary  than  the  prospect  from  a  ship's 
mast,  while  passing  the  immense  waste.  The  Mississippi 
flows  upon  a  raised  ridge  or  platform,  its  two  banks  form- 
ing long  mounds  which  are  elevated  many  feet  above  the 
genera]  level  of  the  country.  Its  waters  are  lowest  in 
October,  and  during  the  height  of  the  inundation  in  June, 
they  flow  over  the  lower  parts  of  the  banks,  and  cover  the 
adjacent  country.  From  lat.  32°  to  31°,  the  breadth  of 
the  overflown  lands  is  about  twenty  miles ;  from  31°  to  30°, 
it  is  about  forty  miles.  Below  30°,  the  waters  often  cover 
the  whole  country.  The  whole  extent  of  lands  over  which 
the  inundation  reaches  on  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River, 
is  estimated  at  10,890  square  miles;  but  within  this  surface 
there  are  many  tracts  which  are  never  covered.  The  best 
lands  consist  of  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  which  are 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  are  seldom  or 
never  overflowed.  They  are  extremely  rich,  and  sell  by 
the  front  acre,  the  depth  of  each  tract  being  forty,  and 
sometimes  eighty  acres  ;  but  only  the  twenty  acres  nearest 
the  river  are  dry  enough  to  be  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
To  protect  this  ground  from  inundation,  a  levee,  or  artificial 
embankment  of  earth,  from  five  feet  to  thirty  in  height  is 
raised  upon  the  natural  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  yards  back  from  the  usual  margin  of  the 
water.  Each  proprietor  is  bound  to  keep  up  the  levee  in 
front  of  his  own  Land,  and  on  some  plantations  one  sixth  of 
the  annual  labour  is  employed  in  repairing  these  works. 

"  The  census  of  Alabama  was  not  completed  till  1822,  when  it  waa 
found  to  be  144,317.    Population,  in  1824,  197,000. 
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The  water  sometimes  bursts  these  artificial  barriers,  and 
rushes  out  with  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  boil- 
ing and  foaming  and  tearing  every  thing  before  it.  When 
a  breach  of  this  kind  is  made,  which  is  called  a  crevasse, 
the  inhabitants,  for  miles  above  and  below,  abandon  every 
employment,  and  hasten  to  the  spot,  where  every  exertion 
is  made,  night  and  day,  to  re-establish  the  levee  ;  but  more 
frequently  the  destructive  element  is  suffered  to  take  its 
coarse.  The  consequences  are,  that  the  flood  overthrows 
the  buildings,  and  sweeps  away  the  crop,  and  often  the  soil, 
leaving  the  surface  strewed  with  numerous  logs  and  trees, 
which  must  be  destroyed  before  the  land  can  be  again  cul- 
tivated. 

The  staple  productions  of  Louisiana  are  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rice.  The  cotton  plantations  are  the  most  extensive, 
but  those  of  sugar  are  rapidly  increasing  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  state.  There  is  a  vast  extent  of  lands  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  manufactures  of  the 
state  are  extremely  inconsiderable.  Its  commerce  is  great, 
and  is  daily  augmenting.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixed 
race,  composed  of  French,  Spaniards,  Americans,  Cana- 
dians, Germans,  Africans,  and  their  descendants.  The 
planters  live  in  a  splendid  and  luxurious  style  ;  the  farmers 
enjoy  a  rough  abundance,  are  brave  and  hospitable,  but 
unpolished.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and,  till  1812,  there  was  no  Protestant  Church 
in  the  state.  Dancing,  gambling,  and  theatrical  amuse- 
ments, were  common  after  the  morning  mass  on  Sundays. 
Laudable,  efforts  have  of  late  been  made  to  increase  the 
means  of  education,  which  have  hitherto  been  deplorably 
neglected.  Of  the  French  inhabitants,  not  one  in  ten  can 
read.  New-Orleans,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  105  miles  from  its  mouth  by  the 
course  of  the  river."  The  French  language  is  used  here 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  English  now  predomi- 
nates. Of  five  newspapers,  three  are  printed  in  English, 
and  two  in  both  languages.  In  the  legislature,  which  con- 
sists of  two  houses,  elected  by  all  the  male  population  of 
full  age,  the  French  and  English  parties  were  pretty' 
equally  balanced  in  1818,  the  former  having  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  latter  in  the  Se- 
nate. New-Orleans  had  about  10,000  inhabitants  in  1800, 
and  27,176  in  1820.  It  is  very  unhealthy  during  four 
months  of  the  year,  but  enjoys  an  excellent  situation  for 
trade,  being  the  natural  entrepot  for  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  largest  and  richest  valley  in  the  world. 
The  introduction  of  steam  boats,  of  which  there  were  74 
on  the  Mississippi  in  1823,  has  greatly  facilitated  its  com- 
munication with  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
whence  it  receives  vast  quantities  of  raw  produce  and  lum- 
ber. The  exports  of  the  state  in  1820  amounted  to 
7,382,000  dollars.  The  population  in  the  same  year  was 
153,407,  of  whom  69,064  were  slaves.  Area,  48,000 
square  miles. 

Tennessee  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  healthful,  and  beau- 
ful  states  in  the  Union.  It  is  free  of  the  barren,  sandy 
tracts,  and  great  swamps,  so  common  in  the  states  of  the 
south,  and  enjoys  a  richer  soil  and  better  climate  than  those 
of  the  north.  Its  surface  is  partly  undulating,  and  partly 
mountainous.  The  blighting  north-easterly  winds  are 
never  felt  here,  and  those  of  the.  north-west  very  rarely. 
Vegetation  commences  -about  six  weeks  earlier  than  in 
New- Hampshire,  and  continues  six  weeks  later.  The 
state  is  watered  by  two  noble  rivers,  the  Cumberland  and 
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the  Tennessee,  which  are  scarcely  ever  frozen,  and  afford 
a  great  extent  of  boat  navigation.  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
hemp,  and  maize,  are  the  leading  articles  of  raw  produce. 
Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  except  those  of  iron 
and  nitre.  Numerous  vestiges  of  ancient  dwellings,  towns, 
and  fortifications,  with  mounds,  barrows,  utensils,  and  ima- 
ges, are  found  in  this  state,  wherever  the  soil  is  of  prime 
quality,  and  well  situated  for  water.  The  venerable  fo 
rests  which  now  flourish  over  the  spots  where  these  relics 
are  fi^und,  demonstrate  that  the  people  to  whom  they  owe 
their  origin,  had  evacuated  the  country  at  least  five,  hun- 
dred, and  more  probably  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  po- 
pulation of  Tennessee,  in  1790,  was  35,691,  and  in  1820  it 
was  422,8 13,  of  whom  72,157  were  slaves.  Area,  41,300 
square  miles. 

Kentucky  is  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  Tennessee, 
but  is  rather  less  mountainous,  and  has  perhaps  a  greater 
proportion  of  fertile,  arable  land.  The  Ohio  forms  its 
northern  boundary,  and  affords  it  an  easy  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  greatest  natural  disadvantage  of  this 
state  is  the  failure  of  most  of  the  streams  during  the  sum- 
mer. Kentucky  was  first  explored  about  1750,  and  the 
first  settlement  was  made  in  1773.  Its  chief  agricultural 
productions  are  wheat,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  hemp,  rye, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  cotton.  Vineyards  have  been 
found  to  succeed.  Since  the  late  war  its  manufactures 
have  increased  greatly.  The  people,  who  consist  of  emi- 
grants from  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  almost  every 
country  of  Europe,  are  brave,  frank,  and  hospitable  ;  but 
they  are  said  to  be  too  much  addicted  to  drinking  and 
gambling,  and  to  show  a  ferocious  and  revengeful  spirit 
in  their  quarrels.  The  state  of  education  is  rather  back- 
ward, and  that  of  religion  not  much  better.  The  most 
numerous  denominations  are.  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists.  The  Kentuckians,  possessing  a  san- 
guine, speculative  spirit,  were  deeply  infested  with  the  pas- 
sion for  banking,  which  spread  like  an  epidemic  frenzy 
through  the  United  States  some  years  ago.  No  less  than 
fifty-four  banks  were  incorporated  between  180?  and  1819, 
in  a  district  containing  only  half  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
These  establishments,  after  inundating  the  state  with  fic- 
titious paper  currency,  became  nearly  all  insolvent,  and 
produced  incalculable  distress  and  confusion  in  the  coun- 
try." 

There  are  many  ruins  of  ancient  works  spread  over  this 
state,  which  prove  that  at  some  distant  period  it  was  thick- 
ly inhabited  by  a  warlike  people,  superior  to  the  existing 
Indians  in  arts  and  knowledge,  who  had  either  migrated 
to  the  south  or  been  destroyed.  One  of  these  works  con- 
sists of  an  ancient  fortification  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
embracing  fourteen  acres,  and  extremely  well  preserved. 
The  walls  in  some  places  are  from  eight  to  sixteen  feet 
high,  thirty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  on  the  top  broad 
enough  for  a  loaded  wagon  to  pass.  Two  parallel  walls 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  280  yards  long,  project  west- 
ward from  one  angle,  and  form  a  covered  way  communi- 
cating with  a  rivulet.  Other  two  covered  ways  of  the 
same  kind  communicate  with  streams  on  the  other  sides. 
The  construction  of  the  fort  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
built  by  men  accustomed  to  labour,  possessing  considera- 
ble science  in  the  business  of  fortifications,  and  who  pro- 
bably had  iron  tools.    As  the  ground  is  now  covered  with 
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the  second  or  third  growth  of  wood,  it  is  plain  that  the 
work  must  belong  to  a  pretty  ancient  period.  A  greater 
quantity  of  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  have  bee-n  dis- 
covered in  Bighone  valley  in  this  state,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  North  America.  The  population  of  Kentucky  in 
1790  was  73,677,  and  in  1820  it  was  564,317,  including 
126,732  slaves.    Area,  39,000  square  miles. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  state  of  Ohio  declines  to  the 
northern  lakes  ;  the  other  three  fourths  to  the  Ohio.  The 
surface  of  the  former  is  generally  flat,  and  frequently 
marshy  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  rolling  and  uneven,  and 
beautifully  diversified  with  round  topped  hills,  covered  with 
a  fertile  soil,  which  bears  a  rich  growth  of  wood.  The 
country  is  at  the  same  time  watered  by  many  fine  streams 
navigable  for  boats  ;  it  is  blessed  with  an  excellent  cli- 
mate ;  and  as  slavery  does  not  exert  its  demoralizing  influ- 
ence here  upon  society,  the  state  presents  greater  advan- 
tages to  agricultural  settlers  than  any  other  in  the  western 
territories.  It  has  accordingly  advanced  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  already  outstrips  Kentucky  in  population, 
though  it  was  not  settled  so  early  by  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  The  average  produce  of  farming  land  in  this  state, 
and  in  tL ;  basin  of  the  Ohio  generally,  is  forty  bushels  of 
maize  per  acre,  twenty-two  of  wheat,  twenty -six  of  rye, 
thirty-five  of  oats,  thirty  of  barley,  and  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  weight  of  tobacco.1  The  latter  is  cultivated  only 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Ohio  for  domestic  use.  The  south- 
east parts  of  this  state  possess  an  urdimited  supply  of  pit 
coal,  which  will  facilitate  the  growth  of  manufactures. 
Those  hitherto  established  are  chiefly  domestic.  Prairies, 
or  large  tracts  of  ground  naturally  destitute  of  wood, 
abound  here,  and  in  all  the  country  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  In  the  northern  parts  of  this  state,  and  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  they  occupy  three  fourths  of  the  surface.  The 
Ohio  and  its  larger  tributaries  are  navigable  for  boats  all 
the  year,  except  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  February,  when  the  passage  is  obstructed  by  ice. 
During  the  height  of  the  swell  from  March  to  June,  large 
vessels  ascend  as  far  as  Marietta,  and  even  Pittsburg. 
Many  mounds,  embankments,  and  other  monuments  of  an 
ancient  population,  are  found  in  this  state  as  well  as  Ken- 
tucky ;  but,  like  the  others,  they  are  merely  of  earth, 
and  not  a  single  column,  or  brick,  or  hewn  stone,  has  been 
discovered.  Cincinnati,  situated  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  this  state,  is  the  largest  town  west  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  it 
contained  9642  inhabitants  in  1820.  In  this  state,  and  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  one  section  in  each  township,  or  one 
thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  lands,  is  set  apart  for  the  en- 
couragement of  education.  The  inhabitants  are  generally 
an- industrious,  moral,  and  orderly  people,  with  much  in- 
telligence and  enterprise.  The  prevailing  religious  sects 
are  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  senate  chosen  biennially,  and  a 
'house  of  representatives  chosen  annually  by  all  the  males 
of  full  age.  The  population  in  1790  was  estimated  at  no 
more  than  3000,  and  in  1820  it  amounted  to  5S  1,434. 
Ar  ea,  38,500  square  miles.  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1803. 

Indiana  resembles  Ohio  so  closely  in  climate,  soil,  situa- 
tion, and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  to  render  any 
detailed  description  unnecessary.    It  was  admitted  into  the 


»  James's  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  vol,  iii.  p.  199. 


Union  as  an  independent  state  in  1816.  Its  population  in 
1800  was  5641,  and  in  1820,147,178.  Area,  36,250  square 
miles. 

Illinois. — For  the  same  reason  we  shall  speak  of  Illinois 
very  concisely.  The  land  of  this  state  is  similar  in  quality 
to  that  of  the  two  preceding,  except  that  its  surface  is 
generally  more  level,  and  less  abundantly  wooded.  At 
Cahokia  and  Kaskaskias,  and  at  Vincennes,  in  Indiana, 
settlements  were  formed  about  150  years  ago  by  some 
Frenchmen,  who  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  and  were 
found  almost  at  the  same  level  of  barbarism,  when  the 
Americans,  in  their  progress  westward,  broke  in  upon  their 
isolated  abodes.  Both  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  excellent 
corn  countries,  and  the  mineral  kingdom  yields  lead,  iron, 
coal,  and  salt,  in  considerable  abundance.  Illinois  was 
created  an  independent  state  in  1818.  The  population  in 
1 820  was  55,2 1 1 .    Area,  59,000  square  miles. 

The  state  of  Missouri  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 
Its  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly  in  the  northern  parts,  and  in 
the  south  it  embraces  a  portion  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 
It  contains  still  less  wood  than  Illinois,  but  has  a  fertile 
soil  generally,  and  a  climate  equally  temperate.  In  the 
south-east  part  of  the  state,  there  is  a  district  100  miles 
long  by  40  broad,  containing  most  productive  mines  of 
lead,  of  which  forty-five  are  actually  worked,  and  yield 
annually  three  millions  of  pounds  of  lead  of  excellent 
quality.  This  state,  which  has  unhappily  legalised  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1821. 
Its  population  in  1820  was  66,586,  including  10,222  slaves. 
Area,  60,300  square  miles. 

To  this  short  account  of  the  twenty-four  states  which 
compose  the  federal  body,  and  send  members  to  the  na- 
tional legislature,  we  shall  add  a  few  words  respecting  those 
districts,  called  Territories,  which  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
one  kind  includes  those  tracts  of  country  over  which  the 
United  States  claim  the  right  of  sovereignty,  though  inha- 
bited only  by  Indians.  Of  these  there  are  three,  the 
'North-  West  Territory,  Missouri  Territory,  (distinct  from 
the  state  of  Missouri,)  and  the  Western  Territory  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  other  kind  includes  districts  in  which 
civilized  settlements  have  commenced,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants not  having  reached  the  number  of  60,000,  which  en- 
titles them  to  form  a  constitution  for  themselves,  and  to 
send  members  to  Congress,  they  are  governed  by  a  pro- 
visional legislature,  upon  whose  proceedings  the  governor, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  a  ne- 
gative. They  have  also  the  privilege  of  sending  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  who  has  the  right  of  speaking,  but  not  of 
voting.  Except  in  the  last  mentioned  circumstance,  these 
provisional  governments  are  formed  very  nearly  upon  the 
model  of  the  old  charters  granted  by  Britain  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  There  are  three  territories  of  this  descrip- 
tion— Florida,  Michigan,  and  Arkansas. 

Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in 
1821,  and  was  a  valuable  acquisition,  as  it  perfects  their 
southern  frontier,  and  removes  a  hostile  power  from  a  po- 
sition which  exposed  them  to  attack.  The  country  is  low 
and  sandy,  and  interspersed  with  swamps,  but  it  contains 
some  good  soil,  and  abounds  in  live  oak,  a  species  of  wood 
highly  valued*  for  ship  building.  A  limestone  ridge,  ele- 
vated not  more  than  200  or  300  feet  above  the  sea,  divides 
the  rivers  that  flow  eastward  from  those  that  flow  westward, 
and  this  is  said  to  be  the  highest  ground  in  the  peninsula, 
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though  it  is  150  miles  broad.  The  most  considerable 
places  are,  St.  Augustine  on  the  east  coast,  which  had 
.'5000  inhabitants,  and  Pensacola  on  the  west,  which  had 
2000,  both  chiefly  of  Spanish  origin.  The  latter  is  the 
best  port  in  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  population  of  Flo- 
rida was  estimated  in  1820  at  10,000,  exclusive  of  Indi- 
ans, of  whom  there  are  several  tribes.  Area,  57,750  square 
miles. 

Michigan  forms  a  peninsula,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan.  The  cli- 
mate is  similar  to  that  of  Upper  Canada,  and  though 
tempered  by  the  proximity  of  a  great  body  of  water,  is 
severe.  The  winter  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  March.  The  principal  productions  are 
wheat,  maize,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  and  potatoes.  Its 
surface  is  generally  level,  but  not  deficient  in  fertility.  It 
seems  however  to  present  few  attractions  to  settlers ;  for 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  was  4762  in  1810,  had 
only  increased  to  8896  in  1820.  Area,  38,750  square  miles. 

Arkansas  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Its  eastern  part  is  flat,  and  con- 
tains the  great  swamp  which  receives  the  surplus  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  :  the  western  part  is  uneven,  but  very 
bare  of  wood  ;  the  middle  is  occupied  by  the  broad  and 
low  chain  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  is  said  to  be 
healthful  and  pleasant.  This  territory  contained  14,273 
inhabitants  in  1820,  of  whom  1617  were  slaves.  Area, 
121,000  square  miles. 

The  North  West  Territory  is  situated  between  Lakes 
Superior  and  Michigan,  and  the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  ri- 
gorous climate,  a  soil  not  unfertile,  but  thinly  wooded,  and 
is  said  to  contain  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  It  has 
a  few  white  inhabitants,  at  one  or  two  points,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  Michigan.  Area,  144,000  square 
miles. 

The  .Missouri  Territory  comprehends  the  vast  region 
situated  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  between  the  state  of 
Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  this  territory  the 
part  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  is  a  rolling  coun- 
try, including  some  low  hills.  It  is  chequered  by  stripes  of 
woodland,  which  divide  it  into  parterres,  but  excepting  the 
grounds  contiguous  to  the  two  rivers,  nineteen  twentieths 
of  the  surface  are  destitute  of  timber.  The  waters  of  the 
Missouri  are  more  loaded  with  soil  than  those  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  the  bottom  lands  of  the  former  are 
richer  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  bottoms  of  the  Mis- 
souri are  clothed  with  a  deep  and  heavy  growth  of  timber 
and  under-brush,  to  the  distance  of  350  miles  from  its  mouth. 
As  we  ascend  beyond  this,  the  prairies  increase,  until  at 
length  the  wood  disappears,  except  at  some  few  spots.  The 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  junction,  are  still  less 
wooded  than  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  climate  towards 
the  sources  of  both  rivers  is  extremely  rigorous.  Indeed, 
after  we  pass  the  meridian  of  96°,  vegetation  becomes  less 
abundant  and  vigorous,  and  the  sterility  increases  as  we 
advance  westward.  The  hills  which  form  the  outskirts 
of  the  Ozark  mountains  subside  into  an  undulating  surface 
of  great  extent,  with  nothing  to  limit  the  view,  or  vary  the 
prospect,  but  here  and  there  a  hill,  a  knob,  or  insulated 
tract  of  table  land.  These  table  lands  increase  in  number, 
and  diminish  in  size,  as  we  approach  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  appearance.  They  rise  six 
or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  common  level.  Their 
eides  consist  sometimes  of  gentle  acclivities,  but  often  of 


rugged  and  perpendicular  cliffs,  which  forbid  all  access  tr 
their  summits.  They  are  composed  of  secondary  sand- 
stone, alternating  with  breccia  or  puddingstone.  The  sur- 
face between  these  elevations  is  sometimes  covered  with 
water-worn  pebbles,  and  gravel  formed  of  the  debris  of  gra- 
nite, gneiss,  and  quartz  rocks  ;  but  more  generally  we  see 
a  wide  waste  of  sand,  with  patches  of  vegetable  mould, 
continually  diminishing  in  number,  till  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains rise  to  our  view  towering  abruptly  from  the  plains, 
mingling  their  snow-clad  summits  with  the  clouds,  and  ex- 
posing at  their  feet  a  frightful  wilderness  of  rocks,  stones, 
and  sand,  scarcely  chequered  by  a  single  trace  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  this  desert  solitude  the  Platte,  Kansas,  and  other 
rivers,  often  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  one  or  two  miles, 
and  in  summer  lose  their  waters  almost  entirely.  Though 
tracts  of  good  land  do  occur,  they  are  rare  ;  and  the 
scarcity  of  wood  and  water  form  obstacles  to  settling,  which 
even  American  perseverance  will  scarcely  surmount. 
With  some  few  exceptions,  the  tract  of  country  extending 
400  miles  eastward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  may  be  pro 
nounced  "  unfit  for  cultivation,  and,  of  course,  uninhabita- 
ble by  a  people  depending  on  agriculture  for  subsistence  " 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  numerous  streams 
which  traverse  this  district,  give  it  a  character  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  African  deserts.  At  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  these  streams  are  navigable  for  boats  almost  to 
their  sources  ;  at  other  times,  the  vegetation  which  exists 
along  their  banks  supplies  the  means  of  sustenance  to  ani- 
mals ;  and  at  all  times  water  may  be  found  in  some  of  them 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  travellers.  These  deserts, 
therefore,  though  scarcely  habitable  themselves,  are  not 
sueh  formidable  barriers  to  commercial  intercourse  between 
people  situated  on  their  opposite  sides  as  those  of  Africa 
and  Asia.a 

The  Rocky  Mountains  rise  abruptly  on  the  eastern  side, 
from  a  plain  which  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  about  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  consist  of  ridges  and  peaks,  the 
highest  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  rise 
from  4000  to  8000  feet  above  their  base,  or  from  7000  to 
1 1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  rugged  and  broken, 
and  though  generally  rather  barren,  they  exhibit  a  scatter- 
ing growth  of  scrabby  pines,  oak,  cedar,  and  furze,  and  in- 
close some  fertile  valleys. 

The  Western  Territory  includes  the  country  watered  by 
the  Columbia  and  its  numerous  branches.  The  tract 
along  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  high  level  plain,  in  all  parts 
very  fertile,  and  in  many  covered  with  a  growth  of  long- 
leaved  pine.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  nearly  of  the  same 
description ;  but  the  soil,  in  the  district  nearest  the  coast, 
is  subject  to  excessive  rains.  The  climate,  however,  is  re- 
markably mild,  and  the  natural  timber  is  fine.  A  fallen 
fir  tree  in  the  Columbia  valley  was  found  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  to  be  318  feet  in  length,  though  its  diameter  was 
only  three  feet.  The  Columbia  is  navigable  for  sloops 
as  high  as  the  tide  water  reaches,  183  miles.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  United  States  have  established  a 
colony,b  which  will  probably  soon  be  connected  with  the 
settlements  on  the  Missouri  by  a  line  of  military  posts. 
The  Indian  tribes,  which  are  numerous  in  the  Western 
Territory,  have  been  supposed  to  include  a  population  of 
80,000  souls.c 

•  James's  Expedition,  III.  223—23(5. 

b  This  establishment,  called  Astoria,  was  founded  by  the  American 
Fur  Company  at  New- York. — P.  •  Morse",  I.  p.  675. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF 


United  States  continued. — The  Aborigines.  Manners  and 
Character  of  the  various  Tribes. 

We  now  leave  the  confines  of  civilization,  and  proceed 
to  survey  those  tribes  of  Indians  who  roam  over  the  vast 
region  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  a 
state  of  savage  independence,  and  who  are.  evidently  des- 
tined, at  no  distant  day,  to  be  supplanted  by  the  continued 
encroachments  of  the  whites,  and  probably  to  disappear 
entirely  from  a  continent  of  which,  three  centuries  ago, 
they  held  undisputed  possession  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
works  of  Major  Pike,  and  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  of 
various  other  travellers,  will  be  our  authorities.  Taking 
the  former  for  our  guide  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  describe 
briefly  the  Indians  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  powerful  nation  of  the  Sioux  is  the  terror  of  all  the 
savage  hordes,  from  the  River  Corbeau  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  It  is  divided  into  several  tribes.  The  Minoa 
Kantong,  or  "  People  of  the  Lake,"  who  occupy  the  coun- 
try from  the  Prairie  du  Chien  to  the  Prairie  des  Fran9ais, 
are  subdivided  into  four  parties,  obeying  four  different 
chiefs.  Of  all  the  Sioux,  they  are  the  bravest  and  most 
civilized,  and  they  alone  make  use  of  canoes.  They  build 
cabins  with  trunks  of  trees  ;  but  though  they  practise 
agriculture,  and  raise  a  small  quantity  of  maize  and  beans, 
the  wild  oats,  which  grow  spontaneously  over  nearly  all 
the  north-western  parts  of  the  continent,  chiefly  supply 
them  with  bread.  They  are  generally  provided  with  fire- 
arms. The  fVaspetongs,  or  "  People  of  Leaves,"  wander 
in  the  country  between  the  Prairie  des  Francais  and  the 
River  Saint  Peter's.  The  Sassitongs  hunt  along  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  River  St.  Peter's  to  the  River  Corbeau.  The 
erratic  band  of  the  Yanktongs  maintains  its  independence 
in  the  vast  solitudes  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Mis- 
souri, but  partly  mixed  with  the  Telons,  who  are  dispersed 
along  both  sides  of  the  latter  river,  from  the  River  Du  Chien 
to  the  country  of  the  Mahas  and  Minetaries.  The  bison 
supplies  these  tribes  with  food,  clothes,  dwellings,  and  sad- 
dles and  bridles  to  their  horses,  of  which  they  possess  great 
numbers.  The  small  band  of  the  Waschpecontes  hunts 
towards  the  sources  of  the  River  Des  Moines. 

The  Sioux  are  the  most  warlike  and  independent  of  all 
the  tribes  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  War  is 
their  delight.  They  understand  the  art  of  forming  en- 
trenchments of  earth  capable  of  protecting  their  wives  and 
children  from  arrows  and  musket  balls,  when  exposed  to 
danger  from  the  sudden  incursions  of  an  enemy.  Traders 
may  travel  safely  among  these  savages,  if  they  avoid  offend- 
ing them  in  matters  that  touch  their  rude  ideas  of  honour. 

•  These  are  rather  pictorial  representations  of  the  objects  described, 
than  allegorical  symbols,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. — P.. 
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]  On  the  other  hand,  no  traveller  loses  their  esteem  by  seek- 
ing vengeance  for  an  injury  he  has  received  from  one  of 
their  tribe.  The  articles  they  sell  to  the  Americans  are 
the  skins  of  the  tiger,  deer,  elk,  beaver,  otter,  marten, 
the  white,  black,  and  gray  fox,  the  musk  rat,  and  rao- 
koon.  Their  guttural  pronunciation,  their  prominent 
cheek  bones,  and  their  features  generally,  their  manners 
and  traditions,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  all  indicate  that  they  have  emigrated  from 
the  north-western  part  of  the  continent.  They  write  in 
hieroglyphics*  like  the  Mexicans.1" 

The  Chippeways  inhabit  the  country  on  the  west  and 
south  of  Lake  Superior,  on  Sand,  Leech,  Rainy,  and  Red 
Lakes,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Chippeway,  St.  Croix, 
Red,  Mississippi,  and  Corbeau  Rivers.  They  are  divided 
like  the  Sioux  into  several  bands  with  distinct  names.  The 
Chippeways  and  Sioux  carried  on  a  ferocious  contest  with 
one  another  for  two  generations,  till  they  were  reconciled 
by  Pike  in  1805.  The  Chippeways  have  more  gentleness 
and  docility  of  character  than  the  Sioux,  but  more  coolness 
and  resolution  in  battle.  The  Sioux  are  impetuous  in 
their  attacks  ;  the  Chippeways  defend  themselves  with 
skill  and  address,  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  strength 
of  their  country,  which  is  intersected  by  a  multitude  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  impassable  marshes.  The  latter  have, 
besides,  the  advantage  of  being  all  provided  with  fire-arms, 
while  one  half  of  the  Sioux  are  armed  only  with  arrows, 
which  can  do  little  execution  in  the  woods.  The  Chip- 
peways are  immoderately  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong 
liquors,  a  vice  in  which  they  are  encouraged  by  the  traders, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  furs  on  more  advantageous  terms. 
Among  this  tribe  also,  hieroglyphics  cut  in  wood  supply 
the  place  of  written  language. 

Travellers  describe  with  delight  the  fine  features  of  the 
JWenominle .  Their  physiognomy  expresses  at  once  gentle- 
ness and  independence.  They  have  a  clearer  complexion 
than  the  other  indigenous  tribes,  large  expressive  eyes, 
fine  teeth  ;  they  are.  well  formed,  and  of  middle  stature, 
have  much  intelligence,  and  a  patriarchal  simplicity  of 
manners.  They  dwell  in  spacious  huts,  formed  with  rush 
mats,  like  those  of  the  Illinois.  They  repose  upon  the 
skins  of  bears  and  other  animals  killed  in  the  chase.  They 
di  ink  the  syrup  of  the  maple.  Though  few  in  numbers, 
they  are  respected  by  all  their  neighbours,  especially  the 
Sioux  and  Chippeways.  The  whites  consider  them  as 
friends  and  protectors.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  River 
Menomine,  and  at  Green  Bay  in  Lake  Michigan,  but  hunt 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi.    They  speak  a  particular  Ian- 

b  Pike's  Travels. 
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guage,  which  the  whites  have  never  learned,3  hut  they  all 
understand  the  Algonquin.6 

The  Winncbagoes,  who  dwell  on  the  Wisconsin,  Rock, 
and  Fox  Rivers,  speak  the  same  language  with  the  Ottoes 
of  the  River  Platte,  and,  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
are  the  descendants  of  a  nation  who  .'led  from  Mexico  to 
escape  the  oppression  of  the  Spaniards.  For  150  years 
they  have  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Sioux,  whom 
they  profess  to  regard  as  brothers. 

The  Ottogamies,  or  Foxes,  hunt  from  the  river  bearing 
their  name  to  the  Mississippi.  They  live  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Sacs,c  and  devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of 
grain,  beans,  melons,  but  above  all,  maizev  of  which  they 
are  able  to  sell  some  hundred  bushels  annually.  The 
Sacs,  established  upon  the  Mississippi  above  St.  Louis, 
raise  a  considerable  quantity  of  maize,  beans,  and  melons. 
The  Ioways,  closely  allied  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  but 
less  civilized  and  less  depraved,  cultivate  a  little  maize,  and 
push  their  hunting  excursions  even  beyond  the  Missouri. 
They  live  on  the  I  oway  and  Desmoines  Rivers. 

Though  the  destruction  of  game  in  the  civilized  parts 
of  the  United  States  has  induced  the  Indians  gradually  to 
retire  farther  back  into  the  wilderness,  there  are  still  some 
small  parties  of  them  that  live  among  the  whites.  Of  these 
we  shall  speak  very  briefly. 

A  small  remnant  of  the  celebrated  Oneidas  live  near  the 
lake  of  that  name  in  the  state  of  New-York,  where  they 
have  embraced  Christianity,  and  adopted  the  industrious 
habits  of  American  citizens.  A  still  smaller  party  of  the 
Tuscaroras  reside  near  Lewistown,  and  have  assumed  the 
character  of  farmers.  The  Senecas  and  Cornplanters  live 
on  the  Niagara,  and  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany 
River.  Prior  to  the  late  war  (1814)  the  whole  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations,  once  so  powerful, 
was  estimated  at  6330.d  About  150  of  the  Narragansets 
reside  at  Charlestown,  in  Rhode  Island,  where  they  have  a 
school,  which  is  supported  by  the  Missionary  Society  of 
Boston.6  The  Virginia  Indians,  once  so  numerous,  are 
now  reduced  to  thirty  or  forty  individuals  of  the  Nottawa}rs, 
and  about  as  many  of  the  Pamunkeys,  who  reside  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  state/ 

The  most  considerable  Indian  nations  inhabiting  the 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  reside  in  the  country  south  of 
the  Ohio.  The  Creeks,  or  Muskogces,  including  the  Se- 
minoles,e  occupy  districts  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Their 
number  in  1814  was  estimated  at  20,000,  of  whom  5000 
were  warriors.  A  part  of  them  have  made  some  progress 
in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  have  cultivated 
fields,  gardens,  inclosures,  herds  of  cattle,  and  different 
kinds  of  domestic  manufactures. 

The  Choctaws,  who  inhabit  the  country  between  the 
Yazoo  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,1'  boasted  some  years  since 
of  4041  warriors  in  forty-three  villages,  but  are  now  re- 

■  The  language  has  been  learned  by  the  whites,  but  rarely.  The 
whites  carry  on  an  intercourse  with  them  in  the  Chippeway  lan- 
guage.— H. 

*  Chippeway.  "  Sauks. 

d  The  remains  of  the  Six  Nations  in  New-York, including  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  Brothorton  Indians,  and  a  few  of  the  Delawarcs,  whom 
tin  y  have  incorporated  with  them,  is  4884,  on  fourteen  reservations, 
containing  more  than  --'GO.OOO  acres.  The  Mohawks  and  Cayugas  emi- 
grated into  Canada  after  the  American  war,  leaving  only  a  few  indivi- 
duals in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  the  Six  Nations  in  Cana- 
da has  been  estimated  at  2250  They  chiefly  reside  on  Grand  River, 
W.  ofYork.  There  are  57  of  tho  Mohawks  settled  on  Sandusky  fli- 
ver,  Ohio.  There  are  two  villages  of  Senecas,  containing  a  population 
Qf  550,  in  tho  W.  part  of  Ohio.—  Morse's  Report.—?.  ° 


duced  to  less  than  one  half  of  this  number.  The  scarcify 
of  game,  and  the  example  of  the  whites,  has  induced  tl.t  in 
to  adopt  agricultural  habits.  They  have  herds  of  sv  fa  6 
and  horned  cattle,  and  manufacture  their  own  clotbil  K 
The  Chiskasaws,  including  about  1000  warriors,  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Choctaws,  and  like  them,  cultivate 
corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  beet  root,  and  have  herds  <  f 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Some  of  the  best  inns  on  the 
public  road  are  kept  by  persons  of  this  nation,  and  th<  ir 
zeal  for  improvement  has  led  them  to  establish  a  school  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  Chcrckees,  inhabiting  the  country  about  the  mutual 
boundaries  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  aie  per- 
haps farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  They  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  and  the  southern  borders  of  Tennessee.  The 
tribe  consisted  in  1810  of  12,400  persons,  including  5-3 
slaves,  and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  341  white  persons, 
of  whom  one  third  had  Indian  wives.  The  Cherokees 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  husbandry  and  domes- 
tic manufactures.  They  raise  cattle  for  the  maiket,  wl  <  'i 
multiply  prodigiously  in  their  fertile  country.  In  1810 
they  had  19,500  head  of  cattle,  6100  horses,  19,600  hogs, 
1037  sheep,  about  500  ploughs,  30  wagons,  1600  .'pin- 
ning wheels,  467  looms,  13  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  S  salt- 
petre  works,  1  powder  mill,  49  smiths.  Like  the  whites, 
they  commit  the  heavier  labours  of  agriculture  to  their  ne- 
gro slaves.  Men,  women,  and  children,  are  addicted  to 
the  use  of  the  bath,  and  are  remarkably  clean  and  neat  in 
their  persons.  A  young  Cherokee  woman  refused  an 
American  suitor  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  clean  in 
his  appearance.  The  practice  of  ablution,  though  former- 
ly a  religious  rite,  is  now  valued  merely  for  its  salutary 
effects  on  the  body.  A  Missionary  school  was  planti  J 
among  this  people  in  1804,  at  which  some  hundreds  of 
young  Cherokees  have  received  the  rudimentsof  education. 
The  Cataivba  tribe,  who  live  near  the  Cherokees,  mus- 
tered 1500  warriors  when  the  whites  first  settled  in  th<  ir 
neighbourhood,  but  have  now  only  60.1  In  Louisiana  are 
the  Houmas,  Opelousas,  Atakapas,  Tunicas,  Conchatas. 
Jllabamas,  Jlpalaches,  Pacamas,  Pascagoulas,  and  bth<  r 
tribes,  who  were  formerly  numerous,  but  are  now  reduced 
to  afeeble  remnant,  some  of  them  not  mustering  more  than, 
a  dozen  of  warriors,  and  few  of  them  having  more  than  1  lh>. 

Of  the  Indians  who  live  in  the  country  watered  by  the 
Missouri,  the  Osages  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations. 
They  live  chiefly  near  the  Osage  River,  and  when  Pike 
visited  them,  had  1252  warriors,  anil  a  total  population  of 
4019.  They  have  made  some  progress  in  agriculture  : 
they  cultivate  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  and  have  a  fine 
race  of  horses  and  mules?  The  Kansas,  who  live  on  the 
l  iver  of  the  same  name,  have  465  warriors  according  to 
Pike,  and  raise  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins.    The  Otti  i  >• 

e  The  Narragansets  are  about  4C0  in  number,  but  few  of  them  of 
pure  Indian  blood.  The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  .North 
America,  supports  a  missionary,  and  two  schools,  a  part  of  llie  fear, 
among  them.    They  live  by  agriculture  and  fishing. — 1'. 

'  There  are  about  50  individuals  remaining  of  the  Nottawavs.  Pa. 
munlteys,  and  Mattaponies.  They  live  on  the  W.  side  of  Nottaway 
River,  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia. — Murst's.  Report,  v  iii  4. — P. 

B  The  Seminoles,  or  Lower  Creeks,  live  in  Florida.  They  have 
been  estimated  at  about  5000  — P. 

11  The  north  part  of  the  Choctaw  territory  extends  to  the  Missi* 
sippi.—  P. 

1  Present  population  450. — Morse's  Report. 
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on  the  Platte  River,  are  reduced  to  60  warriors  ;  and  of 
the  JWissouris,  who  once  counted  their  warriors  by  thou- 
sands, only  a  remnant  of  thirty  families  exist.  The  JWa- 
has*  800  in  number,  who  live  on  the  Maha  Creek,  lost 
two  thirds  of  their  population  by  the  small-pox  in  1 802. 
The  Pawnees,  or  Panis,  divided  into  four  tribes,  include 
1993  warriors,  and  6223  souls.  Higher  up  live  the  Rica- 
ras,  3000  in  number  ;  the  Mandans,  2000  ;  the  Minetaries, 
2000  ;  and  the  Quehatsas,  3560,  who  have  their  residence 
near  the  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Farther  up  are  the  Snake  Indians,  in  number 
8200 ;  the  Chiens,  1250  ;  the  Tmoas,  1400  ;  the  Kites  and 
Kiawas,  3000;  the  Utahs,  and  Tetaws,  7000;  the  Mamekas 
and  Jlpeches,  1 5,000  :  the  Kaninaviesch,  Castahamas,  and 
Katahas,  6500  ;  and  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  5000.  Most  of 
these  tribes  wander  between  the  sources  of  the  Missouri 
and  its  branches,  and  the  frontiers  of  Mexico.  They  live 
chiefly  by  hunting,  and  are  partially  supplied  with  fire- 
arms ;  but  many  of  them  raise  maize,  beans,  melons, 
pumpkins,  and  some  tobacco.  The  tribes  situated  near 
the  Missouri  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  whites, 
exchanging  their  peltries  and  skins  for  cloth,  iron  articles, 
powder,  and  fire-arms. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  language  among  these  nu- 
merous tribes,  and  they  are  farther  distinguished  by  their 
habits,  manners,  superstitions,  and  their  implacable  ran- 
cour and  hostility  against  each  other.  In  one  respect, 
however,  there  is  a  general  resemblance  ;  like  the  Arabs, 
they  wander  from  place  to  place  over  extensive  tracts  of 
country,  which  they  claim  by  traditionary  title  or  conquest. 
Some  few  of  them  have  huts  or  permanent  lodges  ;  but 
these  they  often  abandon  to  hunt  the  buffalo,  the  flesh  of 
which  affords  them  nourishment,  as  the  skin  does  clothing. 
This  rude  and  independent  mode  of  life  has  so  many  at- 
tractions, that  it  is  with  difficulty  renounced  by  those  who 
have  experienced  the  advantages  of  civilization.  The 
complexion  of  all  the  Indians  is  of  a  copper  colour,  but 
lighter  in  some  than  in  others.  In  general,  their  hair  and 
eyes  are  black.  The  warriors  are  well  proportioned, 
strong,  and  active,  and  have  an  air  of  dignity  in  their  looks 
and  gestures.  Many  of  their  young  females  have  fine  eyes, 
teeth,  and  hair,  and  regular  features,  with  an  agreeable  ex- 
pression ;  but  owing  to  their  wandering  and  laborious. life, 
the  growth  of  the  body  is  checked  before  the  usual  period 
of  maturity.  Hence  they  are  generally  of  low  stature,  and 
ungraceful  in  form,  with  high  cheek  bones,  projecting  eyes, 
and  flat  bosoms.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  however, 
the  women  are  less  emaciated,  of  a  lighter  complexion,  and 
more  interesting.  Several  of  the  nations  live  almost  naked; 
but  of  those  who  are  clothed,  the  principal  articles  of  dress 
are  three.  A  buffalo  robe  is  attached  to  the  shoulders,  and 
hangs  down  loosely ;  a  piece  of  skin,  in  the  form  of  an 
apron,  covers  the  waist  or  middle  ;  and  a  sort  of  rudely 
formed  boots,  called  mocassins,  are  worn  on  the  legs. 
The  women  wear  a  cloak  like  that  of  the  men,  and  under 
it.  a  petticoat,  or  robe  of  the  skin  of  the  elk  or  antelope,  fast- 
ened to  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  reaching  to  the  knees. 
The  tribes,  however,  who  trade  with  the  whites,  often  sub- 
stitute coverings  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  or  blankets,  for 
skins,  or  v/oar  them  under  their  skin  robes  in  cold  weather. 
The  chir.fs  fasten  feathers  to  their  heads,  and  distinguish 
themselves,,  especially  on  days  of  state  and  ceremony,  by 
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showy  vestments,  and  by  various  rude  ornaments.  Blue' 
beads  are  worn  on  the  neck,  legs,  and  arms,  and  are  high- 
ly valued  by  both  sexes.  They  paint  their  faces  red  and 
black,  which  they  consider  highly  ornamental.  They 
paint  themselves  also  when  they  go  to  war  ;  but  the  me- 
thod they  make  use  of  on  this  occasion  differs  from  that 
which  they  employ  merely  for  decoration.  Some  tribes 
bore  their  noses,  and  wear  in  them  pendants  of  differ 
ent  sorts  ;  and  others  slit  their  ears,  and  load  the  rim 
with  brass  wire,  which  drags  it  down  almost  to  the  shoul- 
der. 

The  cabins  of  the  Indians,  though  rudely  constructed, 
are  warm  and  comfortable.  Those  of  the  Sioux,  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter,  are  con- 
structed of  forked  pieces  of  timber,  six  feet  in  length,  pla- 
ced in  the  ground,  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  in  a 
vertical  position,  supported  by  others  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion. Four  taller  beams  placed  in  the  middle  serve  as  a 
support  to  the  poles  or  rafters,  which  are  covered  with 
willow  branches,  interwoven  with  grass,  and  overlaid  with 
grass  or  clay.  The  door,  or  entrance,  is  four  feet  wide> 
before  which  there  is  a  sort  of  portico.  A  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  roof  serves  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  light.  The  beds  and  seats  are  formed  of  the 
skins  of  different  animals.  A  platform  raised  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  covered  with  the  hairy  skin  of  a  bear, 
is  reserved  for  the  reception  of  guests.  In  other  cases, 
the  lodge  is  formed  by  a  few  poles  meeting  in  the  figure  of 
a  roof,  and  covered  with  rush  mats  or  buffalo  hides.  It  is 
taken  asunder  when  they  shift  their  residence,  and  carried 
by  dogs  to  their  new  abode.  The  village  consisting  of  a 
number  of  such  huts  irregularly  disposed,  is  enclosed  by  a 
palisade  of  wood ;  but  the  Ricaras,  and  some  other 
tribes,  formerly  protected  their  villages  by  a  wall  four  feet 
high. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Indians  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Mississippi  seldom  make  use  of  horses  in  travelling, 
hunting,  or  in  war ;  while  those  to  the  westward  of  that 
river,  employ  them  on  all  these  occasions.  This  diffe- 
rence of  custom  is  OAving  chiefly  to  the  different  state  of 
the  country,  which,  on  the  western  side,  consists  of  exten- 
sive open  plains,  while  the  eastern  is  broken,  hilly,  and  co- 
vered with  forests. 

All  the  different  nations  are  under  the  government  of  a 
chief  and  council,  who  are  generally  elected  to  office  on 
account  of  their  military  talents,  wisdom,  and  experience, 
though  much  art  and  dissimulation  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  gain  suffrages.  These  appoint  municipal  offi- 
cers, who  take  charge  of  the  peace  of  the  villages. 
Their  authority,  however,  is  but  limited :  for  as  every 
Indian  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  consequence,  and  is 
extremely  tenacious  of  his  liberty,  he  instantly  rejects  with 
scorn  every  injunction  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
mand. 

The  object  of  government  among  them  is  rather  foreign 
than  domestic,  for  their  attention  seems  more  to  be  em- 
ployed in  preserving  such  a  union  among  the  members  of 
their  tribe  as  will  enable  them  to  watch  the  motions  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  act  against  them  with  concert  and  vigour, 
than  to  maintain  interior  order  by  any  public  regulations. 
If  a  scheme  that  appears  to  be  of  service  to  the  community 
is  proposed  by  the  chief,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
whether  he  will  assist  in  carrying  it  on ;  for  they  have  no 
compulsory  laws  that  lay  them  under  any  restrictions.  If 
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violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed,  the  right  of  reven- 
ging these  misdemeanors  is  left  to  the  family  of  the  injured  ; 
the  chiefs  assume  neither  the  power  of  indicting  nor  of 
moderating  the  punishment.  In  their  councils  every  affair 
of  consequence  is  debated  ;  and  no  enterprise  of  the  least 
moment  undertaken,  unless  it  meets  with  the  general  ap- 
probation of  the  chiefs.  They  commonly  assemble  in  a 
hut  or  tent  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  being  seated 
in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  the  eldest  chief  rises  and  makes 
a  speech  ;  when  he  has  concluded,  another  gets  up  ;  and 
thus  they  all  speak,  if  necessary,  by  turns.  On  this  occa- 
sion their  language  is  nervous,  and  their  manner  of  expres- 
sion emphatical.  Their  style  is  adorned  with  images, 
comparisons,  and  strong  metaphors,  and  is  equal  in  allego- 
ries to  that  of  any  of  the  eastern  nations.  In  all  their  set 
speeches  they  express  themselves  with  much  vehemence, 
but  in  common  discourse  according  to  our  usual  method 
of  speech.  The  young  men  are  suffered  to  be  present  at 
the  councils,  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  make  a  speech 
till  they  are  regularly  admitted  ;  they,  however,  listen  with 
great  attention,  and  to  show  that  they  both  understand 
and  approve  of  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  assembled 
chiefs,  they  frequently  exclaim,  "  That  is  right,"  "  That  is 
good."a 

The  women  are  condemned  to  all  the  drudgery  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  the  labour  of  cultivating  maize  and  escu- 
lent roots  devolves  upon  them.  They  prepare  and  tan  the 
skins  of  animals  for  clothing;  join  in  the  chace,  and  on 
their  shoulders  carry  their  children,  with  large  pieces  of 
the  flesh  of  the  buffalo.  The  wife  of  the  chief,  Little  Ra- 
ven, brought  at  once  sixty  pounds  weight  of  dried  meat,  a 
pot.  of  meal,  and  a  robe,  as  a  present  to  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke.  Though  marriage  be  founded  on  mutual  affec- 
tion, and  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the  father  of  the  girl, 
the  moment  she  becomes  a  wife  her  slavish  obedience  com- 
mences. She  is  considered  as  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  for  different  offences,  especially  in  case  of 
elopement,  may  put  her  to  death  with  impunity.  One  of 
the  wives  of  a  Minitaree  chief  eloped  with  her  lover,  by 
whom  she  was  soon  abandoned,  and  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  seek  protection  in  her  father's  house,  where  the  chief  re- 
paired with  a  mind  bent  on  deep  revenge.  The  old  men 
were  smoking  round  the  fire,  in  which  he  joined  without 
seeming  to  recognize  the  unfortunate  woman,  till  at  the 
moment  of  departure  he  seized  her  by  the  hair,  and  drag- 
ging her  near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  with  one  stroke  of  the 
tomahawk  took  away  her  life.  He  then  suddenly  depart- 
ed, crying  out,  that,  if  revenge  were  sought,  he  was  always 
to  be  found  at  his  lodge.  Yet  this  same  chief  is  repre- 
sented to  have  offered  his  wife  or  daughter  to  the  embraces 
of  a  stranger.  For  an  old  tobacco-box,  the  first  chief  of 
the  Mandan  tribe  lent  his  daughter  to  one  of  the  exploring 
party.  The  Sioux  husbands  have  been  known  to  offer 
both  their  wives  and  daughters. 

All  the  Missouri  Indians  believe  in  the  existence  of  good 
and  evil  spirits,  in  sorceries,  dreams,  charms,  and  prognos- 
tications. Every  extraordinary  occurrence  of  life  is  as- 
cribed to  a  supernatural  cause.  The  residence  of  the 
agents  of  the  good  spirit  is  in  the  air  ;  those  of  the 
evil  genius  reside  on  the  earth.  A  chief  of  the  Toways, 
who  accompanied  Major  Stoddard  to  the  seat  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  in  1805,  had  a  curious  shell  in  which  he 
carried  his  tobacco.  In  passing  through  Kentucky,  a  citi- 
»  Carver's  Travels,  chftp.  V. 
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zen  expressed  a  desire  for  this  article.  The  chief  present- 
ed it  to  him,  turned  round,  and  observed  to  his  companions, 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  having  parted  with  his  tobac- 
co shell,  reminded  him  that  he  must  shortly  die  ;  and  BUch 
was  the  power  of  his  imagination,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  he  expired. 

In  every  band  or  nation  there  is  a  select  number  who 
are  styled  the  warriors,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  act 
either  offensively  or  defensively,  as  occasion  requires. 
These  are  well  armed,  bearing  the  weapons  commonly  in 
use  among  them,  which  vary  according  to  the  situation  of 
their  countries.  Such  as  have  an  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans  make  use  of  tomahawks,  knives,  and  fire-arms  ; 
but  those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  these 
kinds  of  weapons,  use  bows  and  arrows,  and  also  the 
Casse  Tete  or  War-Club.  The  extension  of  empire  is 
seldom  a  motive  with  these  people  to  invade,  and  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  territories  of  those  who 
happen  to  dwell  near  them.  To  secure  the  rights  of  hunt- 
ing within  particular  limits,  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  pass- 
ing through  their  accustomed  tracks,  and  to  guard  those 
lands  which  they  consider  from  a  long  tenure  as  their  own, 
against  any  infringement,  are  the  general  causes  of  those 
dissensions  that  so  often  break  out  between  the  Indian  na- 
tions, and  which  are  carried  on  with  so  much  animosity. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Indians  declare  war  against  each 
other,  is  by  sending  a  slave  with  a  hatchet,  the  handle  of 
which  is  painted  red,  to  the  nation  which  they  intend  to 
break  with  ;  and  the  messenger,  notwithstanding  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  is  exposed  from  the  sudden  fury  of  those 
whom  he  thus  sets  at  defiance,  executes  his  commission 
with  great  fidelity. 

The  Indians  seldom  take  the  field  in  large  bodies,  as 
such  numbers  would  require  a  greater  degree  of  industry 
to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  during  their  tedious  marches 
through  dreary  forests,  or  long  voyages  over  lakes  and 
rivers,  than  they  would  care  to  bestow.  Their  armies  are 
never  encumbered  with  baggage  or  military  stores.  Each 
warrior,  besides  his  weapons,  carries  with  him  only  a  mat, 
and  whilst  at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  the  enemy, 
supports  himself  with  the  game  he  kills,  or  the  fish  he 
catches.  After  they  have  entered  the  enemy's  country,  no 
people  can  be  more  cautious  and  circumspect ;  fires  are 
no  longer  lighted,  no  more  shouting  is  heard,  nor  the  game 
any  longer  pursued.  They  are  not  even  permitted  to 
speak  ;  but  must  convey  whatever  they  have  to  impart  to 
each  other  by  signs  and  motions.  They  now  proceed 
wholly  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade.  Having  discovered 
their  enemies,  they  send  to  reconnoitre  them  ;  and  a  coun- 
cil is  immediately  held,  during  which  they  speak  only  in 
whispers,  to  consider  of  the  intelligence  imparted  by  those 
who  were  sent  out.  The  attack  is  generally  made  just  be- 
fore day-break,  at  which  period  they  suppose  their  foes  to 
be  in  their  soundest  sleep.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night  they  will  lie  flat  upon  their  faces,  with- 
out stirring  ;  and  make  their  approaches  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, creeping  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  till  they  arc  goi 
within  bowshot  of  those  they  have  destined  to  destruction. 
On  a  signal  given  by  the  chief  warrior,  to  which  the  whole 
body  makes  answer  by  the  most  hideous  yells,  they  ali 
start  up,  and  discharging  their  arrows  in  the  same  instant, 
without  giving  their  adversaries  time  to  recover  from  the 
confusion  into  which  they  are  thrown,  pour  in  upon  them 
with  their  war-clubs  or  tomahawks.    When  the  Indians 
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succeed  in  their  silent  approaches,  and  are  ahle  to  force 
the  camp  which  they  attack,  a  scene  of  horror,  that  ex- 
ceeds description,  ensues.  The  savage  fierceness  of  the 
conquerors,  and  the  desperation  of  the  conquered,  who 
well  know  what  they  have  to  expect  should  they  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  occasion  the  most  ex- 
traordinary exertions  on  both  sides.  The  figure  of  the 
combatants,  all  besmeared  with  black  and  red  paint,  and 
covered  with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  their  horrid  yells,  and 
ungovernable  fury,  are  not  to  be  conceived  by  those  who 
have  never  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

When  they  have  overcome  an  enemy,  and  victory  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  she  conquerors  first  dispatch  all  such  as 
they  think  they  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  otf  without  great 
trouble,  and  then  endeavour  to  take  as  many  prisoners  as 
possible  ;  after  this  they  return  to  scalp  those  who  are  ei- 
ther dead  or  too  much  wounded  to  be  taken  with  them. 
Having  completed  their  purposes,  and  made  as  much  ha- 
vock  as  possible,  they  immediately  retire  towards  their  own 
country  with  the  spoil  they  have  acquired,  for  fear  of 
being  pursued.  The  prisoners  destined  to  death  are  soon 
led  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  is  generally  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp  or  village ;  where,  being  stript,  and 
every  part  of  their  bodies  blackened,  the  skin  of  a  crow 
or  raven  is  fixed  on  their  heads.  They  are  then  bound  to 
a  stake,  with  faggots  heaped  around  them,  and  obliged, 
for  the  last  time,  to  sing  their  death  song.  The  warriors, 
for  such  it  is  only  who  commonly  suffer  this  punishment, 
now  recount  with  an  audible  voice  all  the  brave  actions 
they  have  performed,  and  pride  themselves  in  the  number 
of  enemies  they  have  killed.  .  In  this  rehearsal  they  spare 
not  even  their  tormentors,  but  strive,  by  every  provoking 
tale  they  can  invent,  to  irritate  and  insult  them.  Some- 
times this  has  the  desired  effect,  and  the  sufferers  are  dis- 
patched sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
There  are  many  other  methods  which  the  Indians  make 
use  of  to  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  but  these  are  only 
occasional ;  that  of  burning  is  most  generally  used.  If 
any  men  are  spared,  they  are  commonly  given  to  the  wi- 
dows that  have  lost  their  husbands  by  the  hand  of  the  ene- 
my, should  there  be  any  such,  to  whom,  if  they  happen  to 
prove  agreeable,  they  are  soon  married.  But  should  the 
dame  be  otherwise  engaged,  the  life  of  him  who  falls  to 
her  lot  is  in  great  danger  ;  especially  if  she  fancies  that  her 
late  husband  wants  a  slave  in  the  country  of  spirits  to 
which  he  is  gone.  The  women  are  usually  distributed  to 
the  men,  from  whom  they  do  not  fail  of  meeting  with  a 
favourable  reception.  The  boys  and  girls  are  taken  into 
the  families  of  such  as  have  need  of  them,  and  are  consi- 
dered as  slaves  ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  they  are  sold 
in  the  same  capacity  to  the  European  traders  that  come 
among  them.a 

The  Indians  are  extremely  circumspect  and  deliberate 
in  every  word  and  action  ;  there  is  nothing  that  hurries 
them  into  any  intemperate  warmth,  but  that  inveteracy  to 
their  enemies,  which  is  rooted  in  every  Indian  heart,  and 
never  can  be  eradicated.  In  all  other  instances  they  are 
cool,  and  remarkably  cautious,  taking  care  not  to  betray, 
on  any  account  whatever,  their  emotions.  If  an  Indian 
has  discovered  that  a  friend  is  in  danger  of  being  intercept- 
ed and  cut  off,  by  one  to  whom  he  has  rendered  himself  ob- 
raoxi  his,  he  does  not  inform  him  in  plain  and  explicit  terms 


of  the  danger  he  runs  by  pursuing  the  track  near  which  his 
enemy  lies  in  wait  for  him,  but  he  fhst  coolly  asks  him 
which  way  he  is  going  that  day  ;  and  having  received  his 
answer,  with  the  same  indifference  tells  him,  that  he  has 
been  informed  that  a  dog  lies  near  the  spot,  which  might 
probably  do  him  a  mischief.  This  hint  proves  sufficient ; 
and  his  friend  avoids  the  danger  with  as  much  caution  as  if 
every  design  and  motion  of  his  enemy  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him.  This  apathy  often  shows  itself  on  occasions 
that  would  call  forth  all  the  fervour  of  a  susceptible  heart. 
If  an  Indian  has  been  absent  from  his  family  and  friends 
many  months,  either  on  a  war  or  hunting  party,  when  his 
wife  or  children  meet  him  at  some  distance  from  his  habi- 
tation, instead  of  the  affectionate  sensations  that  would  na- 
turally arise  in  the  breast  of  more  refined  beings,  and  be 
productive  of  mutual  congratulations,  he  continues  his 
course  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  those  who  sur- 
round him,  till  he  arrives  at  his  home.  He  there  sits  down, 
and  with  the  same  unconcern  as  if  he  had  not  been  absent 
a  day,  smokes  his  pipe ;  those  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
have  followed  him,  do  the  same  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  several 
hours  before  he  relates  to  them  the  incidents  which  have 
befallen  him  during  his  absence,  though  perhaps  he  has 
left  a  father,  brother,  or  son,  on  the  field,  whose  loss  he 
ought  to  have  lamented,  or  has  been  unsuccessful  in  the 
undertaking  that  called  him  from  his  home.  If  you  tell  an 
Indian  that  his  children  have  greatly  signalized  themselves 
against  an  enemy,  have  taken  many  scalps,  and  brought 
home  many  prisoners,  he  does  not  appear  to  feel  any  ex- 
traordinary pleasure  on  the  occasion ;  his  answer  gene- 
rally is,  "  it  is  well,"  and  he  makes  very  little  further  inqui- 
ry about  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  inform  him  that  his 
children  are  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  he  makes  no  com- 
plaints ;  he  only  replies,  "  It  does  not  signify,"  and  proba- 
bly, for  some  time  at  least,  asks  not  how  it  happened. b 

.We  mentioned  before,  (page  211,)  that  the  number  of 
Indians  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  was  estima- 
ted at.  457,000.  The  following  statement,  however,  is  ra- 
ther more  recent,  and  is  also  obtained  from  Dr.  Morse.0 


In  New-England    2247 

New-York   5184 

Ohio   2407 

Michigan  and  North-West  Territories         .       .  28,380 

Illinois  and  Indiana   17,(106 

Southern  states  east  of  Mississippi       .       .       .  65,122 

West  of  Mississippi  and  north  of  Missouri    .       .  33,150 

Between  Missouri  and  Red  River        .       .       .  10', 070 

Between  Red  River  and  Rio  del  Norte        .       .  45,370 

West  of  Rocky  Mountains   171,200 


471,136 

The  proportion  which  the  warriors  bear  to  the  whole 
population  varies,  but  is  on  an  average  one  to  five.  "  In 
Indian  countries,  where  fish  constitutes  an  article  of  food, 
the  number  in  each  family  is  about  six ;  in  other  parts, 
where  this  article  is  wanting,  it  is  about  five." 

As  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  in  the 
western  territories,  while  the  acquisition  of  fire-arms  has 
pei  haps  rather  increased  their  resources  for  subsistence, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  aboriginal  population  is 
nearly  as  dense  in  these  countries  as  it  was  in  the  whole 
of  North  America  before  the  English  settlements  com- 
menced.   Hence  it  is  probable  that  when  the  Indians 


c  Hodgson's  Letters  from  North  America,  vol.  II.  p.  394. 
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were  lords  of  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea,  their  numher 
in  the  two  millions  of  square  miles,  now  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  did  not  exceed  one  million  of  souls,  or  was 
scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
small  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 
ticut, which  occupy  only  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  part 
of  the  surface.  Even  admitting  that  the  use  of  spirits  has 
deteriorated  their  habits,  and  thinned  their  numbers,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Indian  population  was  ever  more 
than  twice  as  dense  as  at  present,  or  that  it  exceeded  one 

!)erson  for  each  square  mile  of  surface.  Now,  in  highly  civi- 
ized  countries,  like  France  and  England,  the  population  is 

VOL.  U.—NCS.  77  &  78.  2  G 


at  the  rate  of  150  or  200  persons  to  the  cquare  mile.  It 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  therefore,  that  the  same  extent  of 
land  from  which  one  Indian  family  derives  a  precarious 
and  wretched  subsistence,  would  support  1 50  families  of 
civilized  men  in  plenty  and  comfort.  But  most  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  raise  melons,  beans,  and  maize  ;  and  were  we 
to  take  the  case  of  a  people  who  lived  entirely  by  hunting, 
the  disproportion  would  be  still  greater.  If  God  created 
the  earth  for  the  sustenance  of  mankind,  this  single  consi- 
deration decides  the  question  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  In- 
dian title  to  the  lands  which  they  roam  over  but  do  not  in 
any  reasonable  sense  occupy. 
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United  States  continued. — Manufactures,  Commerce,  Go- 
vernment, Religion,  Manners,  and  Literature. 

The  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  great  profits  which  farm- 
ing affords,  check  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  articles  for  domes- 
tic use,  however,  are  made  very  generally  in  the  farmer's 
houses,  and  fabrics  of  a  finer  kind,  including  fancy  and  or- 
namental articles,  are  now  manufactured  in  extensive 
works  in  Pennsylvania,  New-York,  Rhode-Island, Connec- 
ticut, and  Massachusetts.  Cabinet  ware,  and  the  coar- 
ser species  of  iron  work,  are  made  in  high  perfection  ;  and 
in  ship-building,  the  construction  of  wooden  bridges,  and 
mill  machinery,  the  Americans  are  probably  superior  to 
any  nation  in  Europe.  If  not  the  actual  inventors  of  steam 
navigation,  they  have  the  credit  of  giving  the  practical  use 
of  the  invention  to  the  world.  According  to  the  official 
returns  in  1810,  the  whole  value  of  the  manufactures  that 
3rear  was  127,694,602  dollars,  but  allowing  for  articles  omit- 
ted or  under  estimated,  the  true  amount  was  computed 
to  be  172,700,000  dollars.  Supposing  the  growth  of  man- 
ufactures to  have  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  population, 
the  amount,  in  1823,  would  be  about  240,000,000  of  dol- 
lars, (52,000,000/.  sterling.) 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  second  in  extent 
only  to  that  of  Britain,  and  much  greater  than  that  of  any 
state  with  an  equal  population.  The  principal  articles  of 
domestic  srrowth  or  manufacture  exported,  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco, wheat,  and  flour,  Indian  corn,  lumber  and  naval 
stores,  ashes,  fish,  beef,  pork,  rice,  and  flax  seed.  The  im- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  silks,  iron 
ware,  coffee,  sugar,  spirits,  wines.  The  states  that  have  the 
greatest  quantity  of  shipping  are  Massachusetts,  New-York, 
Maine,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  northern  states 
is  employed  in  carrying  away  the  produce  of  the  southern, 
which  have  comparatively  a  small  number  of  ships  and  ma- 
riners, though  the  cotton  and  tobacco  raised  in  these  states 
furnish  fully  one  half  of  the  exports  of  the  Union.  The 
vast  number  of  navigable  rivers  in  the  United  States,  af- 
ford extraordinary  facilities  for  communication  by  water  ; 
and  hence  their  internal  commerce,  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries,  is  still  greater  than  their  foreign  trade. 
The  admirable  invention  of  steam  boats  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect  in  North  America  in  quickening  and  im- 
proving river  navigation. 

The  Americans  have  made  great  and  spirited  exertions 
to  improve  their  inland  water  communication  by  the  con- 

*  It  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1825. 
P  Duncan's  Travels,  I.  324. 
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struction  of  canals.  Besides  the  Middlesex  canal,  in 
Massachusetts,  thirty-one  miles  long,  the  Lake  Champlain, 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  Santee  and  Cooper  River  canals, 
each  twenty-two  miles  long,  and  several  of  smaller  extent, 
a  canal  has  been  formed  to  connect  the  Hudson  with  Lake 
Erie.  It  is  four  feet  deep,  forty  feet  wide  at  top,  and 
twenty-eight  at  bottom  :  it  has  eighty-one  locks,  and  an 
aggregate  rise  and  fall  of  654  feet ;  it  is  362  miles  long,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  This 
great  work  is  to  be  completed  in  1824,a  and  has  been  ex- 
ecuted entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  single  state  of  New- 
York,  and  within  the  short  period  of  seven  years.b 

Banks  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  United  States ;  but 
the  system  of  banking  is  bad.  Of  400  of  these  establish- 
ments which  existed  in  1818,  a  great  proportion  had  little  or 
no  real  capital ;  and  were  merely  a  sort  of  gambling  specu- 
|  lations,  got  up  by  knots  of  adventurers,  and  supported  for 
a  time  by  local  influence  or  artifice,  but  ultimately  falling 
down,  and  spreading  distress  and  ruin  among  the  indus- 
trious classes.  Two  thirds  or  more  of  these  banks  stop- 
ped payment  in  the  four  years  ending  1 820,  and  the  cir- 
culating medium  which,  in  1815,  was  estimated  at  1 10  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  was  reduced  by  these  failures  to  45  mil- 
lions in  1819.  The  American  banks  generally  issue  notes 
for  so  small  a  sum  as  one  dollar,  and  some  of  them  for 
fractional  parts  of  that  coin.  To  remedy  the  disorders 
arising  from  the  unsound  state  of  the  currency,  the  nation- 
al bank  was  instituted  by  Congress  in  1816,  with  a  capital 
of  35,000,000  of  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  100  dollars 
each.  Some  peculiar  privileges  were  bestowed  on  this 
bank,  which  had  branches  established  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union  ;  but  the  value  of  its  stock  has  fluctuated 
much  ;  and  it  has  neither  prospered  nor  supplied  an  effi- 
cient correction  to  the  evils  of  the  currency.0 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1792,  the  only  legal 
tender  in  the  United  States  is  the  dollar  and  its  fractional 
parts.  The  dollar  weighs  416  grains  ;  and  four  dollars 
and  forty-four  cents  are  declared  equal  to  a  pound  sterling. 
The  national  silver  coins  consist  of  the  dollar,  half,  and 
quarter  dollar  ;d  the  first  being  equal  to  100,  the  second  to 
fifty,  and  the  third  to  twenty-five  cents.  The  gold  coins 
are,  the  eagle,  equal  to  ten  dollars,  and  the  half  and  quar- 
ter eagle,  equal  respectively  to  five  and  two  and  a  half  dol- 
lars. The  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  are  of  the  same 
quality  with  those  of  Britain  and  Portugal,  the  intrinsic  va- 
lue being  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  twenty-seven  grains. 
The  foot,  yard,  and  acre,  the  gallon,  pound  avoirdupois, 

c  Flint's  Letters,  No.  XVI.  and  XVII.  Carey's  Political  Economy, 
p.  271.425.    Warden,  III.  442. 

I    d  Also  the  dime,  or  ten  cent  piece,  and  the  half  dime. 
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and  pound  troy,  and  the  measures  and  weights  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  universally,  with  some  trifling  local  exceptions, 
are  the  same  with  those  of  England.* 

The  governments  of  the  United  States,  local  and  gene- 
ral, grew  naturally  out  of  the  old  colonial  charters,  which 
were  founded  on  the  constitutional  law  of  England.  The 
principles,  therefore,  of  those  harmonious  and  beautiful 
republican  institutions  of  which  America  is  justly  proud, 
are  the  patrimonial  gift  of  England  ;  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  wisdom  of  American  statesmen,  and  the  free 
spirit  of  the  people,  have  developed  these  principles  more 
fully,  raised  those  institutions  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
hitherto  unexampled,  and  realized  a  system  of  polity  more 
economical,  orderly,  and  rational,  and  more  conducive  to 
human  improvement,  to  national  prosperity  and  happiness, 
than  any  that  has  yet  existed  in  the  world.  It  affords  in- 
deed an  encouraging  view  of  the  future  fortunes  of  man- 
kind, to  observe  how  much  more  surely  men  are  conduct- 
ed to  sound  conclusions  on  all  questions  of  practical  im- 
portance, by  the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the 
instinct  of  self-interest  operating  in  society  at  large,  than 
by  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher.  Plato,  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  Harrington,  and  Hume,  have  all  exerted  their 
ingenuity  in  framing  the  plan  of  a  perfect  commonwealth, 
in  which  the  fullest  measure  of  liberty  should  be  conjoined 
with  order,  justice,  good  government,  and  pure  morality  in 
private  life.  But  what  they  looked  upon  almost  as  an 
ideal  good,  rather  to  be  desired  than  hoped  for,  and  what 
they  merely  endeavoured  to  approach  to,  by  an  apparatus 
the  most  refined  and  complicated,  by  institutions  calculat- 
ed to  force  nature,  and  by  impracticable  schemes  of  moral 
discipline,  has  been  realized  to  an  extent  far  beyond  their 
hopes,  by  mechanism  infinitely  more  simple  and  natural 
than  what  they  proposed,  and  infinitely  more  certain  and 
constant  in  its  operation. 

The  legislative  power  in  the  United  States  is  separated 
into  two  branches,  and  the  government  is  therefore  two- 
fold. To  the  state  governments  is  committed  that  branch 
which  relates  to  the  regulation  of  internal  concerns.  These 
bodies  make  and  alter  the  laws  which  regard  property  and 
private  rights,  regulate  the  police,  appoint  the  judges  and 
civil  officers,  impose  taxes  for  state  purposes,  and  exercise 
all  other  rights  aw!  powers  not  vested  in  the  federal  go- 
vernment by  positive  enactment.  To  the  federal  go- 
vernment belongs  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war  with 
foreign  nations,  raising  and  supporting  an  army  and  navy, 
fixing  the  organization  of  the  militia,  imposing  taxes  for  the 
common  defence  or  benefit  of  the  union,  borrowing  money, 
coining  money,  and  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  establishing  post  offices  and  post  roads,  granting 
patents  for  inventions,  and  exclusive  copyrights  to  authors, 
regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  establishing  uni- 
form bankrupt  laws,  and  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  lastly,  the  federal  tribunals  judge  of  felonies  and  pira- 
cies committed  on  the  high  seas,  of  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations,  and  of  questions  between  the  citizens  of 
different  states.  It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  powers 
of  the  federal  and  local  governments  necessarily  interfere 
in  some  points,  it  is  very  rare  that  any  contest  or  collision 
has  arisen  out  of  this  circumstance.  The  foundation  of 
this  harmony  obviously  is,  that  both  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures  are  merely  the  organs  of  the  same  uni- 


*  Warden,  III.  439. 


versal  interest — that  of  the  people,  and  have  no  independ- 
ent existence.  Were  the  power  in  both  cases  in  the  hands 
of  oligarchies,  who  held  it  in  despite  of  the  people,  and  for 
their  private  emolument,  there  would  be  quarrels  and  con- 
tests in  abundance. 

The  old  division  of  governments  into  monarchies,  aris- 
tocracies, and  democracies,  though  not  altogether  unfound- 
ed, is  of  very  little  use,  and  should  be  laid  aside.  The  ra- 
dical distinction  among  governments,  is  between  those 
which  are  conducted  by  men  who  derive  their  power  from 
the  people,  and  are  responsible  to  them  ;  and  those  which 
are  conducted  by  Juntos,  less  or  more  numerous,  over 
whom  the  people  have  no  direct  control.  Whether  the 
power  in  the  latter  case  is  exercised  by  the  king  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  army,  as  in  Prussia,  or  by  a  club  of  nobles,  as 
formerly  in  Venice,  or  by  a  king  and  packed  chambers,  as 
in  France,  may  make  some  difference  in  the  te/nper  of  the 
administration,  but  will  make  none  in  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  government.  The  former  deserve  the  name 
of  national  governments;  the  latter,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  may  be  called  oligarchical.  If  we  judge  of  the  Ame- 
rican system  of  government  according  to  the  principles  of 
this  classification,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  purely  a  na- 
tional government,  and  stands  totally  distinct  from  every 
other  which  has  hitherto  existed. 

In  the  old  governments  of  continental  Europe,  the  king, 
whose  authority  is  self-existent,  and  who,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  speaking,  is  responsible  to  God  alone  foi 
his  actions,  is  the  sole  fountain  of  power.  From  him 
judges,  military  officers,  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  of 
youth,  magistrates,  and  police  officers  of  all  classes,  down 
to  the  petty  constable,  derive  their  authority,  and  to  Lim 
alone  they  are  accountable  for  their  conduct.  The  peo- 
ple confer  no  office,  and  exercise  no  power,  but  live  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  pupillage  and  dependence. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  sovereignty 
resides  not  figuratively,  but  really,  in  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. From  them  all  power  emanates,  and  to  them  the 
highest  functionary  as  well  as  the  lowest  feels  that  he  is 
amenable  for  his  acts.  The  humblest  individual  assists  by 
delegation  in  forming  the  laws  under  which  he  lives,  dis- 
poses by  his  vote  of  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  and  may 
obtain  it  himself  if  he  can  gain  the  -confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  people  at  large  are  daily  in  the  exercise  of 
political  functions,  and  every  one  who  holds  a  place  of 
trust,  derives  his  authority  either  directly  from  popular 
suffrage,  or  from  persons  who  owe  their  power  to  the 
people's  choice,  and  are  responsible  to  them  for  the  use 
they  make  of  it.  Something  approaching  to  this,  in  a 
distant  degree,  may  be  found  in  the  British  constitution  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  American  government 
is  the  first  which  has  ever  been  fairly  bottomed  on  the 
broad  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

In  the  earlier  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states,  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  confined  to  persons  possessing  free- 
holds, or  some  small  property  ;  but  experience  seems  to 
have  decided  in  favour  of  a  broader  principle.  In  the  new 
states  the  right  of  suffrage  may  be  described  as  universal, 
being  extended  to  all  who  pay  tfacs  (slaves  excepted)  ;  and 
in  the  amended  constitutions  of  most  of  the  old  states,  the 
same  rule  has  been  adopted.  The  mode  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions is  generally  by  ballot. 

The  Federal  government  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  a  President,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Kepresentath  cs 
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The  President  is  chosen  for  four  years,  by  delegates  elected 
for 'this  purpose  by  the  people,  and  equal  in  number  for 
each  state,  to  the  members  it  sends  to  Congress.  The 
Vice-President  is  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 
same  period  ;  but  both  are  generally  re-elected  for  four 
years  more,  and  so  serve  eight  years.  The  president  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  the  mi- 
litia when  in  active  service.  He  grants  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment.  With  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  he  makes  treaties,  nominates  ambassadors, 
consuls,  judges  :  and  he  appoints  several  other  officers  by 
his  own  authority.  He  must  be  a  native  born  citizen,  not 
under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  receives  a  salary  of 
25,000  dollars  (5500/.)  per  annum. 

The  Senate  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  namely, 
;two  for  each  state,  who  are  chosen  not  by  the  people,  but 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and  hold  their  of- 
fice for  six  years,  one  third  of  the  members  being  removed 
every  two  years.  A  senator  must  be  thirty  years  of  age, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen,  and  he 
mu  it  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  now  of  212 
members,  (1824,)  who  are  chosen  for  two  years,  by  the 
persons  who  elect  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  state 
legislatures,  that  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  by  the  mass 
of  the  adult  population.  The  representatives  are  distri- 
buted among  the  states,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every 
40,000  inhabitants,  excluding  the  Indians  and  two  fifths 
of  the  people  of  colour.  Even  free  persons  of  colour,  how- 
ever, have  no  vote,  except  in  one  or  two  states.*  A  re- 
presentative must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  seven  years.  Sena- 
tors and  representatives  receive  an  allowance  of  eight  dol- 
lars per  day  for  the  time  they  attend  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  eight  dollars  of  travelling  charges,  for  every 
twenty  miles  they  have  to  travel  in  going  and  returning. 
Members  of  Congress  take  an  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution, but  no  religious  test  is  required  from  them,  or  any 
person  holding  office  under  the  Federal  government. 
Senators  and  representatives  vacate  their  places  if  they 
accept  of  an  office  under  government,  and  are  not  i  e-eligi- 
ble  while  they  hold  it. 

The  forms  of  business  in  Congress  are  chiefly  borrowed 
from  those  of  the  British  parliament.  Bills  are  read  three 
times,  and  in  a  certain  stage  sent  to  committees  ;  but  what 
is  deemed  an  improvement,  eight  standing  committeesb  for 
commerce,  finance,  foreign  affairs,  &c.  are  appointed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  session.  All  money  bills  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  regulation  which  had  its  birth  in  cir- 
cumstances which  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  may  now 
be  pronounced  ridiculous,  even  in  England.  A  bill,  after 
having  passed  both  houses,  is  submitted  to  the  president. 
If  lie  sign  it,  it  has  the  force  of  law  forthwith.  If  he  dis- 
approve of  it,  he  returns  it  to  the  house  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, with  his  objections,  for  reconsideration  ;  and  after 
being  reconsidered,  if  it  pUss  both  houses  by  a  majority  of 
two  thirds,  it  becomes  a  law  ;  otherwise  it  falls  to  the 
ground.  This  qualified  veto  has  been  sometimes  exercised, 
land  is  probably  of  more  real  value,  than  an  absolute  veto, 

»  See  note,  p  220. 

i?  At  present  the  number  of  standing  committees  is  much  greater. — P. 


like  that  of  the  king  of  Britain,  which  is  practically  a  dead 
letter.  From  causes  not  difficult  to  trace,  lawyers  predo- 
minate in  Congress  far  beyond  their  just  proportion  to  the 
other  classes  of  the  population.  To  persons  of  this  profes- 
sion, especially  those  of  short  standing,  both  the  pay  and 
the  honour  of  serving  in  Congress,  are  objects  of  some  im- 
portance ;  and  in  a  country  where  all  are  busy,  such  law- 
yers can  absent  themselves  from  their  usual  residence,  with 
less  inconvenience,  than  merchants  or  farmers.  It  is  be- 
sides natural  that  the  people  should  commit  the  charge  of 
their  public  interests  in  preference  to  those  persons  who 
make  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  their  study, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  by  their 
habits  to  assert  the  claims  of  those  who  employ  them.  To 
the  predominance  of  this  class  of  persons,  and  to  other 
circumstances  in  the  composition  of  Congress,  we  must  al- 
so ascribe  it,  that  the  discussions  on  an  interesting  question, 
instead  of  being  closed  at  a  single  sitting,  as  in  the  British 
parliament,  are  sometimes  protracted  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
First,  a  person  really  responsible  to  his  constituents,  and 
receiving  their  pay,  naturally  considers  himself  in  some 
measure  as  their  agent  or  procurator,  sent  to  Congress  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  conduct  their  business. 
Such  a  person  gives  closer  attendance,  and  makes  more 
regular  exertions,  than  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,  who 
serves  for  honour,  is  responsible  to  nobody,  and  has  no 
other  stimulus  to  act  than  a  vague  feeling  of  public  duty. 
Speeches  for  show,  in  acquittal  as  it  were  of  the  debt  due 
to  their  constituents,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the  hin- 
derance  of  business,  will  occasionally  be  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  former  description.  In  the  second  place, 
though  Congress  is  not  a  stranger  to  party  spirit,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  members  are  not  so  regularly  enlisted  into 
two  adverse  factions  as  in  the  British  parliament,  and  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  decision  is  more  go- 
verned by  argument  and  public  feeling,  and  less  by  party 
connexion.  Debating,  therefore,  partakes  less  of  the  na- 
ture of  dialectical  parade,  and  more  of  that  of  a  real  con- 
test, in  which  victory  may  be  presumed  to  rest  with  those 
who  have  the  most  imposing  show  of  reason  on  their  side. 
To  this  we  must  add,  that  though  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  comparatively  a  small  body,  the  usual  attendance 
is  fuller  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Forty  members 
(out  of  658)  constitute  a  quorum  for  conducting  business 
in  the  latter,  and  107  (out  of  212)  in  the  former.  The 
composition  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1822  was 
as  follows : — 

Lawyers       .       .       07       Manufacturers  .  3 

Farmers       .       .       54       Printers  ...  2 

Physicians     .       .       15       Clergymen     ...  3 

Merchants     .  13   

187-= 

New  elections  produce  a  change  of  members  much 
more  frequently  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the 
general  election  in  1821,  the  number  of  new  members  was 
ninety-two,  but  this  was  considered  rather  a  greater  change 
than  usual. 

The  scale  of  pay  for  public  officers  in  the  United  States 
is  remarkably,  perhaps  injudiciously,  moderate,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

Pounds 
Dollars.  Sterling. 

President      .   25.000  5500 

Vice-President   5000  1100 


«  Niles'  Register  for  22d  June,  1822.  187  was  then  the  full  number 
of  members. 
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Pounds 
Dollars.  Sterling. 


Secretary  of  Slate   5000  1100 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury   5000  1100 

Comptroller   3500  770 

Auditor         .       4     ■  "  .  3000  000 

Treasurer   3000  GOO 

Secretary  of  War   4500  900 

Secretary  of  the  Navy   4500  900 

The  three  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  Board,  each  3500  770 

Postmaster-General   3000  000 

Secretary  of  the  Senate   3000  000 

Secretary  of  the  House  of  Representatives    .       .  3000  600 

The  Chief  Just  ice  of  Supreme  Court    .       .       .  4000  8d0 

Six  Associate  Justices,  each  .....  3500  770 

Attorney  General         .......  3000  COO 

Ambassadors  to  England,  France,  Russia,  &c.  seven 

in  number,  each  '      .  9000  2000 

Secretaries  of  Legation,  each       ....  2000  440 

Consuls  in  London,  Paris,  &c   2000  440» 


The  federal  judicial  /  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  which 
sits  at  Washington,  and  a  district  court  in  each  state,  in 
which  one  judge  sits.  In  the  supreme  court,  there  is  a 
chief  judge  and  six  associate  judges,  who  hold  their  office 
during  good  behaviour.  This  court  has  Original  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  is  a  party.  It  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  ca- 
ses arising  under  the  Federal  constitution,  in  all  admiral- 
ty cases,  in  controversies  between  two  states,  or  two  citi- 
zens of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states  or  subjects.  The  supreme 
court,  deriving-  its  authority  from  the  constitution,  exer- 
cises a  power  not  enjoyed  by  the  inferior  courts.  It  has 
refused  to  give  effect  to,  and  by  this  means  has  virtually 
annulled,  several  acts  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  even 
of  Congress  itself,  on  the  ground  that  these  acts,  by  "  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts,'''  violated  a  rule  made 
binding  by  the  constitution  on  the  legislative  bodies.b  The 
Federal  judges  are  appointed  by  the  executive,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Senate.  In  this  and  the  other  Federal 
courts,  jurors  and  witnesses  are  allowed  \  \  dollars  a-day, 
and  five  cents  per  mile  of  travelling  charges.  The  basis 
of  the  system  of  law  in  the  United  States  is  the  common  law 
of  England,  modified  by  acts  of  the  general  and  state  go- 
vernments, which  constitute  the  written  law ;  and  the  works 
not  only  of  Coke  and  Blackstone,  but  of  the  most  recent 
English  writers,  and  even  the  latest  Term  Reports,  are 
familiarly  cited  in  the  courts. 

The  state  governments  are  extremely  similar  to  that  of 
the  Federal  body  in  their  composition.  The  legislature 
consists  always  of  two  branches,  both  of  which  are  return- 
ed by  the  same  electors  ;  and  these  electors  may  be  said  to 
comprise  the  whole  adult  white  population,  the  usual  qua- 
lifications being  citizenship,  with  one  or  two  years  residence, 
and  payment  of  taxes.  The  only  exceptions  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — In  Vermont,  the  legislature  consists  of  a  House 
of  Representatives  only ;  in  North  Carolina,  representatives 
are  chosen  by  the  whole  resident  free  citizens,  (who  pay 
taxes,)  but  senators  only  by  freeholders  ;  in  New-Jersey 
and  in  Virginia,  the  right  of  suffrage  for  both  houses  is  li- 
mited to  persons  holding  a  small  amount  of  landed  proper- 
ty ;  in  Maryland,  the  senators  are  chosen  by  delegates 
named  for  the  purpose  by  the  people. 

In  all  the  states,  the  period  for  which  the  representa- 
tives serve  is  either  one  or  two  years.  The  elections  are 
biennial  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri,  and  annual  in  the  other  nineteen  states. 
"Warden,  chap.  XL. 


Down  to  1818,  the  elections  were  semi-annual  in  Connec 
ticut. 

The  shortest  period  for  which  the  senators  serve  in  any 
state  is  one  year,  and  the  longest  five.  In  Maine,  New- 
Hampshire,  Massachussets,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New-Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  senators  hold 
their  office  for  one  year  only  ;  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee  for 
two  years  ;  in  Delaware,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Indiana, 
for  three  years  ;  in  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
for  four  years  ;  and  in  Maryland,  for  five  years.  Except 
in  Maryland,  when  the  senate  of  any  state  serves  for  more 
than  one  year,  it  is  renewed  by  parts  or  divisions,  one- 
third  of  the  members  going  out  annually  when  they  serve 
for  three  years,  and  one  fourth  when  they  serve  for  four. 
In  some  cases,  however,  when  the  senators  serve  for  four 
years,  the  renewal  is  by  halves  every  two  years. 

No  government,  however  perfect  when  first  established, 
can  continue  good,  unless  its  mechanism  is  such  that  it  can 
adapt  itself  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  society.  A 
scheme  of  legislation  absolutely  fixed,  although  it  were  the 
work  of  angels,  would  come  in  time  to  have  the  vices  of  a 
despotism.  Hence,  in  all  the  new,  and  in  most  of  the 
older,  state  constitutions,  and  in  the  federal  constitutions 
also,  provision  is  made  for  adopting  amendments.  In 
some  of  the  states,  alterations  in  the  constitution  maybe 
made  by  the  votes  of  two  successive  legislatures ;  and  as  the 
representatives  in  these  states  are  elected  annually,  this 
does  substantially  involve  an  appeal  to  the  people.  But 
the  general  rule  is,  that  no  change  can  be  introduced  with- 
out an  express  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  people,  who 
either  decide  upon  the  amendment  proposed  in  their  dis 
trict  meetings,  or  elect  delegates  for  the  special  purpose, 
who  meet  in  convention,  and  decide  for  them.  This  ad 
mirable  contrivance  keeps  the  public  institutions  in  har 
mony  with  the  state  of  knowledge  and  opinion,  checks  th« 
growth  of  abuses,  prevents  the  state  governments  from 
degenerating  into  oligarchies,  and  destroys  the  seeds  or 
convulsion  and  revolution,  by  affording  an  easy  process 
for  effecting  those  necessary  changes  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries, can  only  be  accomplished  by  violence.  Nor  has 
this  arrangement  given  birth  to  a  restless  spirit  of  innova- 
tion. Alterations  have  neither  been  numerous  noi  rashly 
gone  about ;  and  in  all  the  states,  the  people  hav«  shown 
themselves  disposed  rather  to  bear  with  small  inconveni- 
ences than  to  hazard  changes  of  doubtful  advantage.  New 
states,  however,  are  added  to  the  republic  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  the  forming  of  new,  and  amending  of  o:d  con- 
stitutions, experiments  are  constantly  making  in  thj  theory 
of  government.  For  the  first  time  in  the  \iistoiy  of  tne 
world,  these  are  conducted  with  perfect  favne:..,  and  on 
rational  principles  ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  attend  to  the 
composition  of  the  more  recent,  and  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  older  systems  of  legislation  we  -hall  ascer 
tain  what  are  those  principles  in  favour  <  f  wbich  experi- 
ence seems  to  have  decided  in  the  United  States.  These 
maybe  stated  in  a  few  words.  1.  Thexe  is  evidently  a 
disposition  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  abolish  all 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  suffrage,  to  render  it  virtually 
universal,  and  to  adopt  the  method  of  voting  by  ballot. 
2.  In  the  composition  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  a 
preference  is  shown  for  annual  elec  ions.  3.  A  longer 
b  North  American  Review  for  Jan.  Ib20.  Fed.  Constitution,  Art.  1. 
Sect.  10. 
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term  of  service  Is  preferred  for  the  senate  ;  and  four  years 
seem  to  be  considered  the  most  suitable  period.  4.  With 
this  longer  period  is  conjoined  the  method  of  partial  renew- 
al, which  deserves  to  be  considered  a  material  improve- 
ment in  legislation.  In  the  federal  government,  which 
requires  greater  stability  of  character  and  purpose,  a  du- 
ration of  two  years  has  been  judiciously  assigned  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  six  years  to  the  senate. 
5.  In  the  old  states,  the  governor  is  elected  generally 
for  one  year  ;  in  the  new,  for  three  or  four  years  :  and  in 
all  the  states  by  the  people,  except  in  New-Jersey,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  where 
he  is  chosen  by  the  legislature.  He  generally  possesses 
the  power  of  granting  reprieves  and  pardons,  the  patron- 
age of  many  public  offices,  and  a  qualified  negative  on  the 
acts  of  the  legislature.  In  exercising  some  of  his  func- 
tions, however,  he  must  have  the  concurrence  of  the  senate, 
which  acts  as  his  standing  council  ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  old 
states,  a  special  council,  distinct  from  the  senate,  is  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  with 
regard  to  the  two  bodies  denominated  the  Senate,  and  the 
Assembly  or  House  of  Representatives,  that  as  they  are 
both  returned  by  the'  same  electors,  they  represent  one  and 
the  same  interest,  that  of  the  people.  The  use  of  the  se- 
cond body  is  merely  to  insure  greater  deliberation  in  the  I 
public  acts  and  resolves.  There  is  no  opposition  of  inte- 
rest between  the  two  ;  nor  is  the  one  essentially  more  aris- 
tocratic than  the  other.  The  laughable  quackery  of  a  le- 
gislative balance  between  aristocracy  and  democracy  is 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

In  seven  states  out  of  the  twenty-four,  the  senate  can 
originate  money  bills  ;  in  the  others,  the  rule  of  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  is  servilely  copied,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
reason.  In  Virginia,  all  bills  whatever  must  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  right  of  impeach- 
ment is  generally  lodged  in  the  latter  body,  and  the  power 
of  judging  the  accused  in  the  senate.  But  in  some  states 
the  rule  is,  that  high  public  officers  impeached  of  crimes 
shall  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.  Massachusetts  gives 
the  titles  of  his  Excellency  and  Ids  Honour  to  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state ;  but  none  of  the 
other  states  sanction  or  bestow  any  titles.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  a  belief  in  a  Deity,  and  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  a  belief  in  the 
Christian  religion,  is  required  as  a  qualification  for  office. 
In  New-Jersey  no  protestant  can  be  excluded.  In  the 
other  states  no  religious  test  is  required.  Clergymen  are 
not  eligible  as  members  of  the  legislature,  or  as  public. of- 
ficers of  any  description,  except  in  a  few  states. 

In  eighteen  states,  the  judges  of  the,  superior  courts 
hold  their  commissions  "  during  good  behaviour,"11  subject 
in  a  few  cases  to  a  restriction  on  account  of  old  age  ;  and 

*  Judges  find  other  persons  holding;  offices  "  during-  good  behaviour," 
are  removenble  therefrom  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
legislature  ;  but  in  general,  more  than  a  simple  majority  is  required  to 
pass  such  resolution. 

b  For  a  fuller  account,  of  the  American  governments,  see  the  Disqui- 
nition  subjoined  to  Mall's  Travels,  (1818,)  the  Federalist,  a  collection  of 
political  essavs,  often  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  Warden,  vol.  III. 
and  a  set  of  the  constitutions  of  the  different  states,  also  often  reprinted. 
That  which  we  have  used,  was  printed  in  1820  and  1821.  The  American 
government,  considering  the  novelty  of  its  plan,  has  att  racted  less  atten- 
tion in  Europe, than  might  have  been  expected.  Its  spirit  and  character, 
however,  have  been  described  by  one  gifted  observer,  with  an  eloquence 
worthy  of  so  noble  a  theme  ;  and  we  deetn  no  apology  necessary  for 
inserting  the  following  extracts  from  the  splendid  speech  delivered  by 


in  all  these  states,  they  are  either  simply  nominated  by 
the  governor,  or  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council 
(or  senate)  jointly,  or  elected  by  the  legislature.  They  are 
chosen  annually  by  the  legislature  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Vermont ;  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years  in  Geor- 
gia ;  and  appointed  for  seven  years  by  the  legislature  in 
New-Jersey  and  Ohio,  and  by  the  governor  in  Indiana. 
Justices  of  peace  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, sometimes  elected  by  the  people,  and  generally  hold 
their  offices  for  three,  four,  or  seven  years.  Sheriffs  and 
coroners  are  chosen  for  a  limited  time  by  the  inhabitants 
of  each  county,  and  constables  by  the  inhabitants  of  each 
township.  In  the  militia,  which  comprises  all  the  males 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  the  captains 
and  subalterns  are  elected  by  the  companies  ;  the  field  of- 
ficers generally  by  the  captains  and  subalterns  ;  the  briga- 
diers and  major-generals  sometimes  by  the  field  officers, 
and  sometimes  by  the  civil  authorities. 

Electioneering  contests  are  conducted  with  much  keen 
ness  in  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  through  the  agency 
of  the  press.  The  voting,  which  is  almost  universally  by 
ballot,  is  concluded  in  one  day  ;  and  those  mobs  and  tu- 
mults, and  scenes  of  beastly  debauchery,  which  often  dis- 
grace English  elections,  are  there  almost  entirely  un- 
known. When  the  office  is  of  much  importance,  such  as 
that  of  governor  of  a  state,  it  is  usual  for  the  leading  men 
of  each  party  in  the  legislature,  to  meet  privately  and  pass 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  one  of  the  candidates,  which  is 
published  :  and  the  person  who  is  thus  recommended  rare- 
ly fails  to  obtain  the  votes  of  the  whole  party  out  of  doors, 
and  to  carry  the  election  if  that  party  is  the  most  numerous. 
This  preparatory  meeting  receives  the  cant  name  of  Cau- 
cus. The  power  thus  assumed  by  afew  individuals  to  direct 
the  public  choice,  or  in  other  words,  to  decide  for  the  whole 
population,  has  been  strongly  censured  by  some  enlightened 
men.  It  may  certainly  be  abused  ;  but  the  abuse  will  proba- 
bly supply  its  own  corrective.  It  is  obviously  a  device  to 
unite  the  votes  of  a  party  in  favour  of  one  person  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  prevent  the  more  numerous  party  from  lo- 
sing the  advantage  of  its  superiority  by  subdividing  its  force. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States,  which  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  philosopher. 
Whether  such  a  system  would  be  practicable  in  oldei 
countries,  is  a  question  we  do-not  presume  to  discuss  ;  but 
its  utility  in  America  is  beyond  dispute.  "  It  has  survived 
the  tender  period  of  infancy,  and  outlived  the  prophecies 
of  its  downfall.  By  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party, 
its  principles  have  been  fostered  into  maturity.  It  has 
borne  the  nation  triumphantly  through  a  period  of  domes- 
tic difficulty  and  external  danger  ;  it  has  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  peace  and  in  war,  and  may  well  claim  from  the 
nation  it  has  saved  and  honoured,  the  votive  benediction  of 
csto  perpetua."b 

Mr.  Jeffrey,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Edinburgh, in  January,  18,2-1,  as  given 
in  the  Srotsmnti  newspaper. 

"  To  my  mind,  that  nation  has  already  done  the  most  essential  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom — not  perhaps  so  much  by  the  conduct  of  her 
people,  or  by  the  acts  of  her  government,  as  by  her  mere  existence— in 
peace,  respect,  and  prosperity,  under  institutions  more  practically  popu- 
lar, and  a  constitution  more  purely  democratic,  than  has  ever  prevailed 
among  civilized  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world — thus  affording 
a  splendid  illustration,  and  irrefragable  proof,  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
conciling the  utmost  extent  of  freedom  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
authority, and  the  greatest  order  and  tranquillity,  and  security  to  private 
rights,  with  the  most  unbounded  exercise  of  political  ones.  What  else, 
indeed,  can  furnish  so  conclusive  and.  triumphant  a  refutation  of  the 
pitiful  sophisms  and  absurd  predictions,  by  which  the  advocates  of  ex- 
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The  example  of  the  United  States  proves,  that  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  a  government  is  no  test  of  its  efficiency  or 
real  excellence,  and  that  the  cheapest  political  system  may 
sometimes  be  the  best.  No  taxes  are  raised  within  the 
country  for  the  support  of  the  federal  government,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  customs  levied  at  the  ports  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods,  and  the  sums  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  constituting  the  whole  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  annual  amount  of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  debt, 
will  be  found  in  a  table  annexed  to  this  chapter.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  is  taken  from  the  Estimates  for  1824. 
REVENUE,  1824. 


Customs, 
Public  lands 
Bank  dividends, 
Arrears  and  repayments, 


EXPENDITURE. 
Civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous, 
Military  department,  including  fortifications, 
ordnance,  pensions,  army,  militia,  and  In- 
dian department,  ..... 
Naval  Eervioe,  including  gradual  increase  of 
fCfWRFt"' .....  •  .' 
Public  debt,  .... 


Dollars. 
16,500,000 
1,600,000 
350,000 
100,000 


Pounds 
Std-lin?- 

3,630,000 
350,000 
77,000 
22,000 


18,550,000  4,079,000 

1,814,057  399,000 

5,122,268  1,127,000 

2,973,927  654,000 

5,314,000  1,169,000 


15,224,252  3,349,000 

The  average  produce  of  the  customs  may  be  estimated 
at  from  16,000,000  to  18,000,000  dollars,  and  the  sum  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  public  lands  at  1,600,000.  The 
bank  dividends  consist  of  the  interest  of  7,000,000  dollars 
of  capital,  vested  by  the  government  in  the  national  bank. 


isting  abuse  have  at  all  times  endeavoured  to  create  a  jealousy,  and 
apprehension  of  reform  ?  You  cannot  touch  the  most  corrupt  and  im- 
becile government,  without  unsettling  the  principles  and  unhinging  the 
frame  of  society — you  cannot  give  the  people  political  rights,  without 
encouraging  them  to  be  disobedient  to  lawful  authority, and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  continual  rebellion,  and  perpetual  discontent — nor  recognise 
popular  pretensions  in  any  shape,  without  coming  ultimately  to  the 
abolition  of  all  distinctions,  and  the  division  and  destruction  of  all  pro- 
perty— without  involving  society,  in  short, in  disorders  at  once  frightful 
and  contemptible,  and  reducing  all  things  to  the  level  of  an  insecure, 
and  ignoble,  and  bloody  equality. — Such  are  the  reasonings  by  which  we 
are  now  to  be  persuaded,  that  liberty  is  incompatible  with  private  hap- 
piness or  national  prosperity,  and  that  the  despotic  governments  of  the 
world  ought  to  be  maintained,  if  it  were  only  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  consequences  of  allowing  them  any  control  over  the  conduct  of  their 
rulers  !  To  these,  we  need  not  now  answer  in  words,  or  by  reference 
to  past  and  questionable  examples — but  we  put  them  down  at  once,  and 
trample  them  contemptuously  to  the  earth,  by  a  short  appeal  to  the  ex- 
istence, and  condition  of  America  .'  What  is  the  country  of  the  universe 
I  would  now  ask,  in  which  property  is  most  sacred,  or  industry  most 
sure  of  its  reward?  Where  is  the  authority  of  law  most  omnipotent? 
Where  is  intelligence  and  wealth  most  widely  diffused  and  most  rapidly 
progressive?  Where  is  society  in  its  general  description  most  peace- 
able, and  orderly,  and  moral,  and  contented?  Where  are  popular  tu- 
mults least,  known,  and  the  spirit  and  existence,  and  almost  the  name, 
of  a  mob  least  heard  of?  Where,  in  short,  is  political  animosity  least 
prevalent — faction  subdued — and.  at  this  moment,  even  party  nearly 
extinguished,  in  a  prevailing  feeling  of  national  pride  and  satisfaction? 
Where,  but.  in  America  ?  America,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  her  Re- 
publican Constitution  in  a  violent,  radical,  sanguinary  revoltion — Ame- 
rica, with  her  fundamental  democracy,  made  more  unmanageable,  and 
apparently  more  hazardous,  by  being  broken  up  into  I  do  not  know  how 
many  confederated  and  independent  democracies — America,  with  Uni- 
versal Suffrage,  and  monthly  or  weekly  elections — with  a  free  and  un- 
licensed press — without  an  established  priesthood,  an  hereditary  nobility, 
or  a  permanent  executive— with  all  that  is  combustible,  in  short,  and 
pregnant  with  danger,  on  the  hypothesis  of  tyranny,  and  without  one 
of  the  checks  or  safeguards  by  which  alone  they  contend  the  benefits  or 
the  very  being  of  society  can  bo  maintained  ! — There  is  something  at 
once  audacious  and  ridiculous  in  maintaining  such  doctrines  in  the  face 
of  such  experience  :  Nor  can  any  thing  be  founded  on  the  novelty  of 
these  institutions,  or  the  pretence  that,  they  have  not  yet  been  put  fairly 
on  their  trial.— America  has  gone  on  prospering  under  them  for  forty 
years — and  has  exhibited  a  picture  of  uninterrupted,  rapid,  unprece- 
dented advancos  in  wealth,  population,  intelligence,  and  concord,  while 


The  Post-office  yields  about  a  million  of  dollars  a  year  ; 
but  it  is  wholly  consumed  in  supporting  the  establishment. 
The  entire  revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  estimated 
on  an  average  at  four  millions,  or  four  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter sterling  ;  and  the  annual  expense  of  the  government, 
under  the  three  heads  of  civil,  military,  and  naval,  at 
10,000,000  dollars,  (2,200,000/.)  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  per  annum  for  each  inhabitant.  If  we  add  one 
dollar  more  for  the  sums  levied  by  the  state  governments, 
the  whole  expense  of  the  American  government  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  consists  of  sums  borrow- 
ed during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  various  subsequent 
periods.  The  debt  due  by  the  federal  government,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1783,  was  42,000,375  dollars.  No  pro- 
per provision  being  made  for  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
the  public  revenue  often  falling  short  of  the  expenditure, 
the  debt  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1790  it  amounted  to 
79,124,464  dollars.1  Various  measures  were  taken,  for 
its  liquidation,  but  with  little  effect,  till  about  the  middle  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  in  1805.  From  that  period 
a  gradual  reduction  took  place,  till  it  was  stopped  by  the 
war  with  England  in  181 2-. 

Dollars. 

In  1812  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  was  .  .  .  45,035,123 
In  consequence  of  the  loans  made  durino-  the  war,  it  amounted 

in  1816  tob  .       .   123,016,375 

Considerable  progress  has  since  been  made  in  paying  off  the 

debt,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1824,  it  was  reduced  to  90,177,962 
And  by  the  operation  of  a  balance  accumulating  in  the 

treasury,  it  is  expected  that  at  the  1st  January,  1825,  it 

will  be  reduced  to         .......  80,000,000 

—or  £17,600,000  sterling.' 


all  the  arbitrary  governments  of  the  old  world  have  been  overrun  with 
bankruptcies,  conspiracies,  rebellions,  and  revolutions,  and  are  at  this 
moment  trembling  in  the  consciousness  of  their  insecurity,  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  repress  irrepressible  discontents,  by  confederated  vio- 
lence and  terror.  If  any  thing  more  were  required  to  show  the  superior 
security,  as  well  as  energy  and  happiness  of  free  government,  I  must  beg 
merely  to  contrast  the  condition  of  South  America,  as  it  was  till  very 
lately — with  that  of  the  happy  country  to  which  I  have  been  referring. 
These  southern  settlements  had  the  advantage  of  being  earlier  established, 
and  followed  from  the  first  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  parent  state. — 
They  were  placed  in  a  more  fertile  soil  and  a  more  propitious  climate  ; 
but  they  were  governed  by  non-resident  despots,  and  givim  over  to  bi- 
goted priests  and  courtly  favourites,  and  wanting  freedom,  all  the  blessings 
of  nature  were  turned  to  curses.  Their  treasures  were  exhausted — the 
population  withered  and  shrunk  under  them — both  races  were  degraded 
by  their  mixture — and  they  became  at  last  among  the  governing 
classes  a  degenerated  and  corrupted  mass,  which  mouldered  awav,  and 
dissolved  in  its  own  rottenness — till  it  fertilized  the  soil  over  which  it 
was  scattered,  for  that  rising  and  glorious  harvest  of  liberty  which  now 
covers  it  with  the  beauty  of  its  promise  !  In  the  north,  the  lot  of  our 
emigrant  countrymen  was  cast  in  more  ungenial  regions — and  their  first 
struggles,  either  totally  neglected  or  but  coldly  supported  by  the  mo- 
ther country — but, carrying  with  them  that  innate  love  of  freedom  which 
I  trust  will  run  for  ever  in  the  blood  of  all  Britons,  they  surmounted  all 
difficulties — and  even  under  the  colonial  and  not  always  equitable  go- 
vernment of  England,  they  made  very  considerable  advances  in  wealth 
and  civilization  ;  and  ever  since  they  have  been  left  to  build  for  them- 
selves on  this  firm  foundation,  have  so  multiplied  and  increased  in  the 
land,  and  advanced  with  such  miraculous  rapidity  in  wealth, population, 
industry,  and  power,  as  not  only  to  put  to  shame  the  stationary  communi- 
ties of  Europe,  but  even  to  make,  her  statists  and  political  econo- 
mists revise  and  re-model  their  systems,  to  correspond  with  their  unna- 
tural and  excessive  prosperity  !  Such  are  the  services  which  1  conceive 
America  to  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty — and  though  they  are, 
as  I  apprehend,  truly  incalculable  in  valuo  and  amount,  it  is  pleasing  to 
think  that  they  have  been  rendered,  not  only  without  sacrifico  or  effort 
on  her  part — but  almost  without  her  consciousness  or  co-operation 
They  have  flowed  like  a  healing  virtue  from  her  existence  and  hei 
example.  She  has  only  had  to  be  free  ;  and  peaceful,  and  happy, 
and  prosperous  in  her  freedom,  to  put  down  the  disgusting  sophistry  ot 
the  hireling  advocates  of  power,  and  to  give  the  strongest  encourage- 
ment to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  emulate  her  happiness  and  peace 
by  imitating  her  freedom  !'' 

»  Sevbert's  Statistical  Annals,  p.  720. 

b  Ibid.  p.  75Si.  c  American  Papers,  March,  1824. 
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The  duties  of  customs  are  levied  on  foreign  articles  im- 
ported, and  are  partly  ad  valorem,  and  partly  according  to 
fixed  rates.  The  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  of  iron, 
cotton,  and  woollen,  were  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  but  have 
been  increased  from  a  rifth  to  a  fourth,  by  a  new  tariff  es- 
tablished in  1824. 

A  standing  army  is  necessarily  an  object  of  jealousy  in  a 
republican  state ;  and  as  the  North  Americans  have  no  for- 
midable enemy  in  their  vicinity,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
extremely  studious  of  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  their 
government,  their  military  force  has  always  been  kept  on 
a  very  low  scale.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March, 
1815,  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  was  fixed  at  9980 
men,  viz.  eight  battalions  of  artillery,  3200  men  ;  one 
regiment  light  artillery,  660  ;  eight  regiments  of  infantry, 
5440;  and  one  regiment  of  riflemen,  680.a  In  1821 
it  was  reduced  to  6442  men,  whose  pay,  clothing,  &c. 
cost  the  state  1,927,179  dollars,  or  299  dollars  (66/.)  for 
each  individual,  officers  and  privates.  And  in  March, 
1822,  its  strength,  as  reported  to  Congress,  was  as  fol- 
lows ;b — 

Engineers,  23 

Pour  Regiments  of  Artillery,  .       .  1977 

Seven  Regiments  of  Infuntiy,  .  .  3367 
Ordnance  Men,.        ..      ...     .       .       .  53: 

5420 

The  militia,  which  constitutes  the  principal  military  force 
of  the  United  States,  consists  of  all  the  males  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  According  to  a  return 
made  in  the  end  of  1823,  it  amounted  to  993,281  men. 
The  American  militia,  as  we  have  already  stated,  elect 
their  own  officers.  When  called  into  the  field  for  ac- 
tual service,  they  have  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as 
the  regular  army,  but  are  only  bound  to  serve  for  six 
months. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  is  small  in  point  of  nu- 
merical strength,  but  is  perhaps  the  best  organized  and 
most  effective  in  the  world.  The  unexpected  and  aston- 
ishing success  of  their  frigates  in  combats  with  British  ves- 
sels of  the  same  class  during  the  late  war,  established  at 
once  the  reputation  of  the  American  navy  for  skill  and  prow- 
ess in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ;  and  the  United  States,  with  a 
very  few  ships,  already  rank  high  as  a  naval  power.  From 
1816  to  1821,  one  million  of  dollars  was  expended  annually 
in  building  ships  of  war.  Since  1821  the  sum  thus  appro- 
priated has  been  reduced  one  half.  A  few  ships  are  al- 
ways kept  in  commission,  and  stationed  partly  in  the  West 
Indies,  partly  in  the  Mediterranean  to  keep  in  check  the 
Barbary  powers,  and  partly  in  the  Pacific.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1823,  the  strength  of  the  American  navy  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


In  Com- 
mission. 

In  Ordi- 
nary. 

Building. 

1 

6 

5 

3 

4 

5 

Smaller  Vessels,  

12 

2 

3 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes,  which  con- 
sist of  two  of  74  guns,  one  of  44,  one  of  36,  one  of  32,  one 


•  Warden,  III.  402.  b  Niles' Register,  30th  March,  1822. 

c  The  same  rule  held  in  Connecticut,  until  it  was  abolished  by  the  new 
Constitution  in  Idly. 
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of  26,  two  of  24,  eleven  smaller  vessels,  and  fourteen  gun- 
boats— some  being  unfinished,  and  others  considerably  de- 
cayed. 

A  table  of  the  population  of  the  several  states  will  be 
found  annexed  to  this  book.  That  of  the  principal  towns 
in  1820  was  as  follows  : — 

New-York,     .    .    .    123,706    Boston,   43,940 

Philadelphia,  .  .  .  114,410  New-Orleans,  .  .  .  27,176 
Baltimore,  ....     62,738    Charleston,  ....  24,780 

It  was  reserved  for  the  lawgivers  of  the  United  States  to 
make  the  bold  experiment  of  dispensing  with  a  state  reli- 
gion. In  New-Hampshire  the  legislature  is  empowered  to 
authorise,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  legislature  is  enjoin- 
ed to  require,  the  several  towns  and  parishes  to  make  ade- 
quate provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  of 
Protestant  ministers.0  But  in  all  the  other  twenty-two 
states  the  support  of  religion  is  left  entirely  to  the  volunta- 
ry zeal  of  its  professors.  The  result  has  shown  that  Chris- 
tianity has  a  firm  hold  in  the  nature  of  man,  arid  is  rather 
injured  than  served  by  those  costly  establishments,  which 
so  often  abridge  or  extinguish  free  inquiry  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  engender  fierce  animosities  among  rival  sects, 
perpetuate  the  errors  and  dogmas  of  unenlightened  times, 
and  degrade  religion  into  an  engine  of  civil  tyranny,  or  the 
ally  of  ignorance  and  imposture.  In  the  large  towns  and 
populous  places  of  New-England,  New-York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, religious  instruction  is  more  faithfully  and  abun- 
dantly dispensed,,  and  religious  ordinances  are  more  strict- 
ly and  universally  observed,  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world. d  To  this  advantage,  we  may  add,  that  of  the 
peace  and  harmony  which  reigns  among  the  different  re- 
ligious communities,  and  the  entire  absence  of  those  jea- 
lousies, bickerings,  and  heart-burnings,  which  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  single  sect  so  invariably  creates.  In  the  newly 
settled  districts,  where  a  small  population  is  spread  over  a 
wide  surface,  the  means  of  religious  instruction  are  often 
deficient,  and  must  be  so,,  even  were  the  wealth  of  an  es- 
tablishment expended  in  providing  them. 

The  most  numerous  sects  are  the  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists.  The  Congregationalists,  or  In- 
dependents, abound  chiefly  in  New-England,  and  have 
about  1200  congregations,  some  of  which  use  organs  in 
their  public  worship.  The  Baptists,  who  are  most  nume- 
rous in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states*  had  2727 
churches  in  1817,  and  have  now  about  3000  ;  but  as  their 
congregations  in  New-England  are  estimated  by  Dr.  Morse 
only  at  250  persons  each,  while  those  of  the  Congregation- 
alists average  about  1000,e  the  latter  are  probably  more 
numerous  upon  the  whole.  The  Methodists,  who  abound 
most  in  the  southern  and  western  states,  have  about  2000 
congregations,  and  display  a  very  active  proselyting  spirit. 
The  Presbyterians,  whose  principal  strength  lies  in  the 
middle  states,  have  about  900  congregations,  which  are 
classed  into  presbyteries  and  synods.  The  Associate  Re- 
formed, or  American  Burghers,  have  about  100  churches, 
and  the  Associate  Synod,  or  Antiburghers,  about  50  ; 
but  there  is  a  tendency  in  both  these  sects  to  coalesce  with 
the  Presbyterians.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  con- 
fined to  New-York  and  New- Jersey,  has  about  200 
churches.    The  Episcopalians  had  600  churches,  and  346 


J  See  the  triumphant  reply  of  Dwight  to  an  English  writer,  on  the 
supposed  ruinous  state  of  religion  in  New-England.  Dwight 's  Travels, 
vol.  iv.  430.  e  Morse,  vol.  i.  3C8. 
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clergymen,  in  1822,a  chiefly  in  the  middle  and  southern 
states.  They  are  governed  by  a  convocation,  consisting 
of  two  houses.  The  Catholics,  who  arc:  not  numerous 
any  where  but  in  Maryland,  are  estimated  by  Dr.  Morse 
to  amount  to  75,000.  The  Quakers  have  about  190  con- 
gregations, chiefly  in  the  middle  states.  The  Moravians, 
Universalists,  Mennonists,  Cameronians,  and  other  sects, 
have  each  a  few  churches ;  and  the  Jews  have  syna- 
gogues at  New- York,  Newport,  Philadelphia,  Charlestown, 
and  Savannah.  The  whole  number  of  churches,  or  re- 
ligious societies,  in  the  United  States,  is  probably  not  un- 
der 9000,  or  one  for  each  1100  inhabitants. 

The  duties  of  a  clergyman  in  the  United  States,  are  la- 
borious and  incessant ;  the  pay  arises  from  pew  rents,  and 
voluntary  contributions,  sometimes  from  small  glebes,  fix- 
ed funds,  or  land.  It  is  seldom  so  large  as  to  prove  a 
temptation  to  the  worldly-minded  ;  but  when  a  congrega- 
tion is  numerous,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  support  the 
clergyman  respectably.  In  populous  towns  it  is  from  2000 
to  4000  dollars,  (450  to  9002.  ;)  but  in  country  places  it 
is  greatly  lower,  and  is  sometimes  paid  in  kind,  or  raised 
by  penny-a-week  associations.  A  gratuity  varying  from 
five  to  twenty  dollars,  is  usually  presented  to  the  clergy- 
man at  a  marriage.  For  these  slender  emoluments,  the 
Americans  secure  the  services  of  a  body  of  moral,  faithful, 
diligent,  and  often  well-educated  clergymen,  among  whom, 
fox-hunting  and  sinecures,and  non-residence,  are  unknown. 
Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,  and  religious  institutions  of 
all  kinds,  arc  fully  more  numerous  than  in  Britain  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The  Sabbath  in  some  places  is 
kept  from  sun-set  on  Saturday  to  sun-set  on  Sunday.b 

There  are  about  thirty  colleges  or  universities  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  Harvard  and  Yale  are  the  most 
celebrated ;  but  most  of  these  are  less  perfect  than  the 
kindred  establishments  in  Europe  ;  and  classical  and  sci- 
entific education  is  generally  in  a  much  lower  state.  Har- 
vard university  in  Massachusetts,  has  fifteen  literary  and 
six  medical  professors,  and  generally  from  300  to  400 
students.  The  three  terms  amount  to  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  vacations  to  three  ;  the  academical  course  is 
completed  in  four  years,  and  the  expense  of  a  student's 
board  and  education  is  about  500  dollars  (1 102.)  a-year, 
on  the  lowest  scale.  Among  the  theologians  of  this  uni- 
versity, Socinianism  is  almost  universally  prevalent.  Yale 
college  in  Connecticut  is  less  richly  endowed  than  Har- 
vard, but  enjoys  an  equal  reputation.  The  faculty  consists 
of  a  president,  nine  professors,  four  medical  examiners, 
and  six  tutors.  The  students,  except  those  whose  parents 
Jive  in  the  town,  board  within  the  college.  At  this  semi- 
nary, the  advantages  of  the  English  and  Scotch  systems 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  combined.  The  scope  for 
original  discussion,  and  elegance  of  illustration  which  lec- 
turing adonis,  is  connected  with  the  more  laborious  and  ef- 
fective discipline  of  tutors  and  examinations  ;  the  students 
arc  not  considered  as  passive  recipients  of  knowledge,  but 

a  Nilcs'  Register,  182-2. 

b  For  the  state  of  religion  in  North  America,  see  Morse,  I.  20G.  War- 
den, chap.  49.  Duncan's  Travels,  (1823)  Letter  20.  Hpdgson,  Letters 
from  North  America,  II.  212—230,  and  passim  j  and  Dwight's  Travels, 
IV.  300 — 45(1. 

<j  Duncan's  Travels,  Letters  3d  and  5th. 

d  Hodgson's  Letters,  I.  387. 

e  In  all  the  New-England  states,  except  Rhode  Island,  the  education  of 
the  entire  population  is  provided  for  1>V  law.  The  towns  and  townships 
are  divided  into  districts,  in  which  schools  are  supported,  for  at  least  a  cer- 
tain part  ol  the  year,  by  public  funds  or  taxes  ;  and  in  Massachusetts  all 

Wfe  11.— NOS.  79&80.  „ 


are  stimulated  to  the  active  exercise  of  thr  ir  own  powers. 
All  the  classes  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination 
twice  a  year  ;  and  those  examinations,  with  the  nunu  ft  m 
exercises  prescribed,  and  the  severe  discipline  enforced) 
drive  away  the  laggard  and  disorderly  members,  and  insure 
a  respectable  proficiency  in  those  who  receive  degrees  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  This  college  had  412  students 
in  1820.  Most  of  the  other  universities  and  colleges  are 
organized  on  the  same  principles.0 

Public  provision  to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  is  made  in 
almost  all  the  states  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
In  the  old  states,  funds  have  been  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose from  time  to  time  out  of  the  public  taxes  or  property 
In  the  new  states,  one  square  mile  in  every  township,  or 
one  thirty -sixth  part  of  all  the  lands,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
support  of  common  schools,  besides  seven  entire  town- 
ships for  the  endowment  of  larger  seminaries.  Through- 
out New-England,  the  means  of  education  are  generally 
ample  ;  and  a  grown  person  unable  to  read  and  write, 
can  scarcely  be  found.  In  the  southern  states,  where 
they  were  more  deficient,  a  zealous  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject has  been  lately  awakened  ;  and  families  in  sequester*  d 
situations  unite  to  procure  teachers  for  the  children  at 
a  great  expense.*1  But  no  state  in  the  Union,  and  no 
country  in  the  world,  is  so  amply  provided  with  the  means 
of  elementary  instruction  as  the  state  of  New-York  ;  in 
which  there  were,  in  1823,  no  le^s  than  7382  common 
schools,  affording  education  to  400,534  young  persons, 
which  rather  exceeds  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion.6 In  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  the  people  are 
more  universally  educated,  at  present,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  every  probability,  that  the 
western  and  southern  states  will  soon  share  in  the  same 
distinction.  It  is  to  this  circumstance,  to  the  superior  de- 
gree of  comfort  the  people  enjoy,  and  to  the  elevation  of 
character  nourished  by  their  republican  institutions,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  non-existence  of  any  class  in  the  United 
States  to  which  the  term  mob,  populace,  or  rabble,  can  be 
applied/ 

The  growth  of  a  native  literature  in  the  United  States 
has  been  impeded  by  several  causes.  First,  the  number 
of  well  educated  persons  living  in  idleness,  who  cultivate 
taste,  and  encourage  its  cultivation  in  others,  is  com;  aia 
tively  small.  Secondly,  the  universal  addiction  to  gain 
ful  pursuits,  and  the  striking  success  which  repays  them," 
dishearten  persons  from  engaging  in  occupations  that  do  not 
fill  the  pocket.  But  thirdly,  by  far  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment is  the  existence  of  the  more  advanced  literature  of 
England,  in  the  very  language  of  the  country.  Though 
the  political  connexion  has  ceased,  the  United  States,  in 
what  regards  literature,  are  nearty  as  much  a  province  of 
Britain  as  Yorkshire  or  Ireland.  So  long  as  British  wri- 
ters furnish  the  standard  by  which  transatlantic  works  are 
tried,  native  American  writers  will  not  receive  justice  ; 
and  while  American  publishers  can  import  and  reprint, 

towns,  of  at  least  5000  inhahi'ants,  are  required  to  support  a  sctieol  for 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  suite  of  Connecticut  has  a  public  fund,  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  western  reserve  'Ohio,)  of  Tvhich  the  BOO  u-.il 
capital,  April  I,  1828,  amounted  to  $1,877,615 — the  largest  fund,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  for  the  purposes  of  general  education,  now  in  ex- 
istence. In  1820,  when  the  population  of  Connecticut  was  275,94  ,  the 
number  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  1  and  lei.  who  were  entitled  to  re- 
one  the  benefits  of  this  fund,  was  81, 17!',,  or  nearly  one  third  of  lha  whola 
population.    In  1827,  it  was  85,147. — P.  . 

f  Wsrd-n,  chap.  48.    Morse,  passim.    Walsh's  Appeal,  (IS10)  p.  297. 
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without  risk  or  expense,  wcrks  already  stamped  with  the 
approbation  of  British  critics,  and  the  British  public,  they 
will  feel  the  less  inclined  to  engage  in  the  doubtful  and  ha- 
zardous speculation  of  publishing  the  original  products  of 
American  genius.  Besides,  the  appetite  lor  knowledge, 
and  the  sort  of  amusement  which  reading  affords,  like  the 
desire  for  clothes  and  luxuries,  requires  a  certain,  and 
only  a  certain  supply  ;  and  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
when  the  article  can  be  cheaply  imported,  the  native  manu- 
facture is  discouraged.  America,  however,  is  rapidly  ac- 
quiring a  literature  of  her  own,  and  the  productions  of  her 
press  already  begin  to  attract  attention  in  Europe. 

In  one  department  of  literature,  of  a  humble  indeed,  but 
a  most  useful  description,  the  United  States  stand  unrival- 
Jed.  We  allude  to  their  Newspaper  press.  There  were 
-but  seven  papers  published  in  the  United  States  in  1750  ;a 
but  in  1S10  there  were  359,  (including  twenty-five  pub- 
lished daily,)  which  circulated  22,203,000  copies  in  the 
year.  In  1823  they  had  increased  to  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  593,  according  to  the  following  table,  published  in 
New- York. 


Periodical  Press  of  the 

In  Maine   12 

New-Hampshire   11 

Massachusetts   35 

JRho.Ie  Island   9 

Connecticut   23 

Vermont   8 

New- York   137 

New-Jersey   18 

Pennsylvania   110 

Delaware     .......  4 

Maryland   22 

Virginia   35 

North  Carolina   10 

South  Carolina   12 


United  States  in  1823. 

Georgia   14 

Ohio   48 

Indiana   12 

Illinois   5 

Missouri   6 

Kentucky   18 

Tennessee   15 

Mississippi   7 

Alabama    10 

Louisiana   8 

Michigan   1 

District  of  Columbia  ....  8 

Total  593 


'  The  number  of  copies  circulated  in  the  year,  by  these 
journals,  probably  exceeds  30,000,000.    In  the  British 

*  Dwight's  Travels,  IV.  345. 


isles  in  1821,  with  twenty  millions  of  people,  the  number 
of  newspapers  was  estimated  to  be  2S4,  and  the  copie3 
printed  annually  23,6OO,00O.b  The  whole  of  continen- 
tal Europe,  containing  160  millions  of  inhabitants,  where 
the  press  is  chained  down  by  royal  and  priestly  jealousy, 
certainly  does  not  support  half  the  number  of  journals 
which  exist  in  the  United  States  alone.  They  are  super- 
ficial observers,  who  attach  a  small  importance  to  this  hum- 
ble branch  of  literature.  Though  none  of  the  American 
papers  equal  the  best  of  those  published  in  London,  the 
periodical  press  of  the  United  States,  taken  altogether,  is 
the  most  powerful  engine  for  diffusing  mercantile,  political, 
and  general  information,  for  stimulating  the  activity,  and 
operating  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  people,  which 
has  ever  existed  in  any  country.  No  duty  is  paid,  either 
on  the  papers  themselves,  or  on  the  advertisements  they 
publish.  The  price  of  a  weekly  paper  is  about  two  dol- 
lars per  annum,  or  twopence  each  number  ;  that  of  a  daily 
paper  from  eight  to  ten  dollars,  or  one  penny  halfpenny 
each  number.  A  single  paper  sent  by  post  pays  one  cent 
(a  halfpenny)  for  any  distance  under  100  miles,  and  a 
cent  and  a  half  for  all  greater  distances  ;  and  pamphlets 
may  be  transmitted  by  post  at  the  same  expense. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

1607.  First  settlement  made  by  the  F.nglish. 

1776.  July  4.    The  independence  of  the  United  States  proclaimed. 

1782.  Nov.  30.    Peace  concluded  with  Great  Britain. 

1787.  Srpt.  17.    Federal  constitution  framed. 

1789.  March  4.    Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  president. 

1797.  John  Adams  as  president. 

1801.    Thomas  Jefferson  as  president. 

1809.  James  Madison  as  president. 

1812.  Juue  18.    War  declared  against  Britain. 

1814.  Dec.  24.    Peace  concluded. 

1817.  March  4.    Inauguration  of  James  Monroe  as  president. 

1825.  John  Q..  Adams  as  president. 

1829.    Andrew" Jackson  as  president. 


b  Lord  John  Russel's  Speech  on  Reform,  April,  1822,  p.  42. 
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Of  the  Population  of  the  United  States  in  1790,  1800,  1810,  and  1820,  according  to  the  Returns. 


States  or  Terri- 
tories. 

Population  including  Slaves. 

Slaves. 

States  or  Terri- 
tories. 

Population  including  Slaves. 

Slaves. 

1790. 

1S00. 

1810. 

1820. 

In  1790. 

In  1820. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

In  1790. 

In  1820.* 

Vermont 
N  •w.Hampshirt 
Maine  .    .  . 
M  lssachusetts 
Rhode  Is'and  . 
Connecti'ut  . 
New- York 
New-Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania  . 
Delaware  . 
Maryland  .  . 
Virginia     .  . 
Kentucky  .  . 
North  Caro'ina 
Fo:itIi  Carolina 
Georgia      .  . 

f . — -— —  

85,539 
141,885 

96,540 
378,787 

68,825 
237,146 
340, 120 
184, 139 
•434,373 

59,094 
319,728 
747,610 

73,677 
393,751 
240,073 

82,548 

154,463 
183,858 
151,719 
422,845 

69,122 
251,002 
586,050 
211,149 
602,548 

6 1,273 
349,692 
833,149 
220,95' 
478,  io: 
345,591 
162,68! 

217,895 
214, 460 
228,705 
472,040 

76,931 
261,942 
959,04!- 
245,562 
810,091 

72, 67-! 
380,546 
974,02v 
406,51) 
555,501 
415,1  If 
252,432 

76,556 

235,764 
244,161 

298,33f 

523,2-w 
83,05! 

275,24^ 
',372,81'; 

277,57' 
1,049,45* 
72,74! 

407,351 
1,065,361 

561,31"; 
638,82' 
502,741 
340,98! 
153,407 

16 
158 

'  948 
2,764 
21,324 
11,423 

3,737 
8,8rt7 
103,036 
292,627 
12,430 
100,572 
107,094 
29,264 

48 
97 
10,088 
7,557 
211 
4,509 
107,398 
425,153 
126,732 
205,017 
258,475 
149,656 
69,064 

1 —        1  ■  1 
Tennessee  .    .  ! 
Ohio     .    .    .  j 
Indiana .    .  . 
Illinois  .    .  . 
Missouri    .  . 
Arkansas  .  . 
Michigan  .  . 
Dist.  Columbia 

Total  . 
Florida  (sup- 
Slaves  .  . 
Free  Persons  . 

►  36,691 

105,602 

l  59,886 
^  14,09? 

261,727 
230,760 
24,520 
12,282 

|  20,84? 

4,762 
24,02? 
40,352 

422,813 
581,434 
147,178 
55,211 
66,586 
14,273 
8,891 
33,03' 
75,44f 
127,901 

80,097 

190 
917 

10,222 
1,617 

6,377 
32,814 
41,879 

3,921,326 

094,280 
!, 227,046 

5,319,762 

889,881 
4,429,881 

7,239,903 

1.165,441 
J,074,562 

t,u38,226 

10,000 

■>,648,226 

1,538,118 
S,  110, 108 

694,280 

1,538,113 

..i 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  Extent,  Population,  and  Representation  of  each  Stale,  and  the  Proportion  of  Us  Inhabitants  engaged  rt  , 
tively  in  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  according  to  the  census  of  1820. 


States  and  Territories. 


States. 

Maine  

New-Hampshire     .  . 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  .  .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  .  . 
Connecticut  .  .  .  . 
New- York  .  .  .  . 
New-Jersey  .  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania  .    .    .  . 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  Carolina    .    .  . 

Georgia  

Alabama  .  .  .  . 
Mississippi  .  .  .  . 
Louisiana  .  .  .  . 
Tennessee  .  .  .  . 
Kentucky      .    .    .  . 

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Missouri  

Territories. 

Michigan  

Arkansas  

Florida  


North- West  Territory 
Missouri  Territory  . 
Columbia  Territory 


Square  Miles. 


District  of  Columbia 
Totals  .  . 


32,000 
!>,280 
10,2)0 
7,800 
1,3(10 
4,070 
40,200 
6,900 
43-JJ50 
2,0(>0 
10,830 
61,000 
43,800 
30,080 
58,200 
50,800 
45,350 
48,000 
41,300 
3:»,000 
38;500 
3(5,250 
50,000 
60,300 

33,750 
121,000 
57,750 

144,000 
930,000 
288,000 

100 


2,361,400 


Population. 

Agriculture. 

Manufactures. 

Commerce. 

Population  in 
each  Square 
Mile. 

1  Senators. 

Ei 

Z.  fi 

208  335 

55,041 

7,613 

4,207 

9± 

2 

7 

214  1(51 

52,384 

8,609 

26 

2 

6 

235,764 

50,951 

8;484 

'776 

23 

2 

5 

523,287 

63,160 

33j466 

•  13,301 

67 

2 

13 

83,059 

12,559 

6,091 

1,162 

61 

2 

2 

275,248 

50,518 

17,5 1 1 

3,581 

59 

2 

6 

1,372,812 

247,648 

6o'o38 

9,113 

30 

2 

34 

277,575 

40,811 

15,0  A 1 

1,830 

40 

2 

6 

1,040,458 

140,801 

60,215 

7,083 

24 

2 

23 

72,710 

13,259 

2,821 

533 

35 

2 

1 

407^350 

79, 135 

18,640 

4,771 

38 

2 

9 

1,0(55,366 

276,422 

32,336 

4,509 

17 

2 

22 

638,829 

171, 106 

11,844 

2,551 

15 

2 

13 

502  741 

166  707 

(j 

2  (5n4 

17 

2 

j 

340,989 

10U85 

3,557 

2,139 

6 

2 

7 

127,001 

30,642- 

1,412 

452 

2i 

2 

2 

75,448 

22,033 

650 

294 

W 

2 

1 

153,407 

53,941 

6,041 

6,251 

3 

2 

3 

422,813 

101,919 

7,8(50 

882 

10 

2 

9 

564,317 

132,161 

11,779 

1,617 

14  i 

0 

12 

581,434 

110,001 

18,950 

1,495 

15 

2 

11 

147,178 

61,315 

3,229 

429 

4 

2 

3 

55,211 

12,305 

1,007 

233 

1 

2 

1 

66,586 

14,247 

1,952 

495 

1 

2 

I 

8,896 

1,468 

196 

392 

i 

14,273 

3,613 

179 

79 

t 
i 

33,039 

853 

2,184 

512 

330 

9,638,226 

2, 170,646 

34'./,jO0 

72,403 

48 

~ 2I2" 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  OF  1820. 


States  an-1  Territo- 
ries. 

Free  White 
Rla'.es. 

Free  White 
re.uales. 

Frre 
Pcopl  of 
Coiuur. 

Slaves. 

Other 
Per- 
sons. 

Total. 

Maine    .    .  . 

149, 19f. 

148,145 

929 

6G 

298,335 

New-Hampshire 

110,211 

124  <  :-i  ; 

786 

■139 

214,101 

Vermont     .  . 

117,310 

117,53  I 

918 

£3 '-,7(54 

Massachusetts  . 

252,154 

204,20: 

6  740 

3,554 

128 

523,287 

Rhode  Island  . 

38,402 

40,021 

48 

44 

83,059 

Connecticut 

130,807 

136,374 

7,870 

97 

100 

275,243 

New-York  .  . 

670,551 

653,103 

20,270 

10,08s 

701 

1,372,812 

New-Jersey 

129,619 

127,790 

12,460 

7,55: 

140 

277,575 

Pennsylvania  . 

516,618 

500,476 

30,202 

211 

1051 

1,049/53 

Delaware    .  . 

27,905 

27,377 

12,058 

4,50' 

72,719 

M  irvlarid    .  . 

131,743 

128, 17  1 

30,73'! 

107,308 

407,350 

Virginia  .    .  . 

334,731 

298,343 

36,88. 

425,153 

'250 

1,065,366 

North  Carolina 

200,611 

209,556 

14,612 

205,017 

(538,820 

South  Carolina 

120,031 

11(5,506 

6,826 

258,475 

502,741 

Georgia,  .   .  . 

98,404 

91,162 

1,763 

140,(556 

*4 

340,980 

Alabama    '.  . 

45,83; 

39,612 

571 

41,870 

127,'  101* 

Mississippi  .  . 

23,285 

18,800 

458 

3.\S1 4 

75,448 

Louisiana    .  . 

41,332 

32,051 
166,325 

10,47(5 

60,06 1 

'484 

153,107 

Tennessee  .  . 

173,600 

2,739 

80,007 

52 

422,813 

States  anri  Territo- 
ries. 

Free  White 
Wales. 

Free  White 
Females. 

Free 
People  of 
Co. our. 

Slaves. 

Other 
Per- 
sons. 

To.al 

Kentucky    .  . 

223,606 

210,01S 

2,759 

126,732 

182 

5(54,317 

Ohio  .... 

300,607 

275,965 

4,723 

139 

581, 134 

Indiana  .    ,  . 

70,64! 

(59,10! 

1,231 

"  196 

117.  ITS 

Illinois    .    .  . 

20,401 

24,38: 

457 

917 

40 

55,211 

Missouri     .  . 

31,001 

24,987 

347 

10,22-- 

29 

6&58S 

Michigan  Terri- 

tory   .    .  . 

5,381 

3.20S 

174 

131 

8.S96 

Arkansas  Terri- 

tory   .    .  . 

6,971 

5,60e 

5! 

1,617 

18 

14,273 

Dist  rict   of  Co- 

lumbia    .  . 

11,171 

11,143 

4,04.c 

6,377 

33,033 

3,005,253 

3,806,682 

233,557 

1,538,118 

4,61(5 

The  population  of  (he  North- West  and  Missouri  T.»  ritorios  arc  not  gl  en 
Separately  in  the  census.  Florida  was  not  annexed  to  the  United  State* 
when  the  census  was  taken.  It  is  supposed  that  it  contains  10,000  Kth*U< 
tants. 

♦  Sec  note,  p.  22-1. 
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Of  the  Amount  of  the  Valuations  of  Lands,  Lots,  and 
Dwelling- Houses,  and  of  Slaves,  in  the  several  States, 
made  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  the  22d  July,  1813, 
and  9th  January,  1815,  as  returned  and  revised  by  the 
Board  of  Principal  Assessors,  ivith  the  corresponding 
Valuations  in  1799. 


Value  of  houses, 
lands,  and  slaves, 

Value  of  houses 

Average 

value 

as  revised  and 

and  lands  afier 

Value  of  houses 

of  land 

s  per 

acre,  including 

principal  asses- 

mated value  of 

1799. 

nouses 

sors  in  1814  and 
1815. 

thereon. t 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dolls. 

Cls. 

New-Hampshire 

38.745,974 

38,745,974 

23,175,046 

9 

0 

Massachusetts 

143,765,560 

143,765,560 

83,992,468 

18 

0 

Rhode  Island  .  . 

20,907,766 

20,907,766 

11,066,357 

39 

0 

Connecticut   .  . 

88,534,971 

88,534,971 

48,313,424 

34 

0 

Vermont   .    .  . 

32,461,120 

32,461,120 

16,723,873 

6 

40 

New- York     .  . 

273,120,900 

269,370,900 

100.380,706 

16 

50 

New-Jersey    .  . 

98,612,083 

95,899,333 

36,473,899 

35 

0 

Pennsylvania .  . 

346,633,889 

346,633,889 

102,145,900 

29 

0 

Delaware  .    .  . 

14,493,620 

13,449,370 

6,234,413 

13 

0 

Maryland  .    .  . 

122,577,572 

106,490,638 

32,372,290 

20 

0 

"Virginia    .    .  . 

263,737,699 

165,608,199 

71,225,127 

4 

15 

North  Carolina  . 

93,723,031 

51,517,031 

30,812,372 

2 

50 

South  Carolina  . 

123,416,512 

74,325,262 

17,465,012 

8 

0 

Georgia     .    .  . 

57,792,158 

31,487,658 

12,061,137 

2 

50 

Ohio  .... 

61,347,215 

61,347,215 

Kentucky  .    .  . 

87,018,837 

66,878,587 

21,408,090 

4 

0 

Tennessee .    .  . 

35,408,052 

24,233,750 

6,134,108 

6 

0 

1,990,296,961 

1,631,657,224 

619,977,247 

Louisiana  is  not  included  in  the  above  table,  the  returns  being  incomplete. 


TABLE 

Of  Manufactures  of  the  United  States,  according  to  Re- 
turns made  to  the  Marshals  in  1810. 


The  value  as  distributed  among  the 


Maine, 

New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  - 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New- York, 
New- Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  - 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
Ohio, 
Kentucky, 


2,138,000 
8,135,000 
4,325,000 

17,516,000 
3,080,000 
5,901,000 

14,569,000 
4,703,000 

32,089,000 
990,000 
6,554,000 

11,447,000 
L, 987,000 
4,121,000 


states  was  as  follows  : 
North  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  - 
Mississippi  Territory 
Oilcans  Territory, 
Louisiana  Territory, 
Indiana  Territory, 
Illinois  Territory, 
Michigan  Territory,  - 
Columbia  District, 


5,323,000 
3,708,000 
2,174,000 
2,744,000 
314,000 
814,000 
35,000 
197,070 
72,000 
37,000 
719,000 


Total— dollars       133, 692,070 1 


The  following  are  the  most  prominent  particulars : 
Goods  manufactured  by  the  loom,  ... 
Machinery  of  various  kinds,  .... 

Hats-,  ........ 

Iron  manufactures,  ..... 

Leather,         ...  ... 

Distilled  and  fermented  liquors,  ... 
Wooden  manufactures,  ..... 


39,500,000 
6,100,000 
4,300,000 
14,360,000 
17,900,000 
16,530,000 
5,540,000 


*  As  the  value  of  slaves  is  different  in  different  states,  and  the  number  of 
slaves  valued  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  the 
value  of  houses  and  lands  in  most  of  the  slave  holding  states  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  precision.  It  is  believed  that  the  valuations  made  in  most 
of  the  states,  and  particularly  those  in  the  south,  in  1799,  were  considerably 
Under  the  real  value. 

t  In  this  calculation  the  number  of  acres  is  taken  from  the  returns  of 
land,  valued  in  each  state  in  1799,  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of  lands  valued 
in  1814  and  1815  being  in  some  of  the  states  incomplete.  (Pitkin,  p.  373.) 

t  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  showed  that,  allowing  for 
6hort  returns  and  imperfect  returns,  the  true  amount  should  be  about 
172,762,676  dollars. 


Cotton  of  Domestic  Growth,  Exported  from  1805  to  1817. 


Years. 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 


Sea  Islai.J. 


Pounds. 

8,787,659 
6,096,082 
8,926,011 
949,051 
8,654,213 
8,604,078 
8,029,576 
4,367,806 
4,134,849 
2,520,338 
8,449,951 
9,900,326 


Upland. 


Pounds. 

29,602,428 
29,561,383 
55,018,448 
9,681,394 
42,326,042 
84,657,384 
54,028,660 
24,519,571 
14,975,167 
15,208,669 
74,548,796 
72,046,790' 


Value. 


Dollars. 

9,445,000 
8,332,000 
14,232,000 
2,221,000 
8,515,000 
15,108,000 
9,652,000 
3,080,000 
2,324,000 
2,683,000 
17,529,000 
24,106,000 
22,628,000 


TABLE 

Of  Exports  of  certain  Classes  of  Domestic  Produce,  at 
three  different  Periods. 


Exports  of  Articles,  the  Produce  of 
the  Forest,  Timber,  Ashes,  Bark, 

Firs,  &c  

Produce  of  Agricul- 


ture, Wheat,  Flour,  Rice,  &c. 

Produce  of  Animals, 


Horses,  Beef,  Pork,  Hides,  But- 
ter, &c  

Produce  of  the  Sea, 


Oil,  Fish,  &c. 


1804. 


4,630,000 
12,250,000 


1810. 


4,978,000 
10,750,000 


4,300,000j  2,169,000 
3,420,000!  1,481,000 


1816. 


Dollars. 

7,293,000 
13,150,000 

2,093,000 
1,331,000 


TABLE 

Of  the  Tonnage  of  each  State,  and  of  the  whole  Union,  in 
1821. 


Maine.  "  . 
New-Hampshire,  . 
Massachusetts,  . 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  . 
New- York,  . 
New-Jersey,  . 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  . 
Maryland, 

District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  . 
North  Carolina,  . 
South  Carolina,  . 
Georgia,  . 
Mississippi,  . 
Louisiana, 
Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
Michigan, 


Registered  tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade, 

Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  coasting  trade, 

Ditto  ditto  in  fisheries,  .  . 


122,856 
23,335 

316,069 
39,314 
45,724 

244,338 
34,533 
83,575 
10,043 

125,149 
24,677 
63,326 
38,864 
29,944 
14,662 
6,131 
38,815 
598 
665 

1,262,618 


619,029 
588,014 
55,575 

1,262,618 
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Russia  

Prussia   

Sweden  

Denmark  and  Norway  .    .  . 

Holland  .-  

British  Islands        .    .    .  . 

Gibraltar  

Manse  Towns  

France   . 

Spain  

Portugal  ....... 

Italy  and  Malta  

Austria  

Total  Europe      .    .    .  . 

British  Ports  

TenerifFe   

Madeira  

Fayal  

Bourbon  

Cape  de  Verd  

Turkey,  Levant,  and  Egypt  . 
Generally  

Total  Afhica  

Dutch  East  Indies   .    .    .  . 

British  .  

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

China  

Generally  

Total  Asia   

British  Colonies  

Florida  

Honduras  

Total  North  America 

Swedish  

Danish  

Dutch  

British  

H  ivti   

French  

Spanish  

Cuba  

Generally  

Total  West  Indies  .    .  . 

Spanish  

Brazil  

South  Seas  

Total  South  America  .  . 
Uncertain  Ports  


Total  Imports 


Merchandise. 

Bullion-and 
Speeie. 

Total. 

1,852,000 
1,000 
750,000 
16,000 
587,000 
24,439,000 
831,000 
800,000 
4,125,000 
516,000 
215,000 
618,000 
132,000 

10,000 

1,352,000 
618,000 
603,000 
190,000 
865,000 

26,000 
141,000 
355,000 

98,000 

1,852,000 
1,000 
760,000 
16,000 

1,939,000 
25,087,000 

1,231,000 
990,000 

4,990,000 
542,000 
356,000 
973,000 
230,000 

34  682  000 

4,288,000 

38,970,000 

5,000 
265,000 
180,000 
137,000 
10,000 
32,000 
305,000 
62,000 

2,000 

10,000 
1,000 

32,000 
91,000 
68,000 

7,000 
265,000 
190,000 
138,000 
10,000 
64,000 
396,000 
130,000 

996,000 

204,000 

1,200,000 

134,000 
1,531,000 

115,000 
3,112,000 

123,000 

134,000 
1,531,000 

115,000 
3,112,000 

123,000 

5,015,000 

5,015,000 

403,000 
163,000 
135,000 

89,000 
27,000 
81,000 

492,000 
190,000 
216,000 

701,000 

197,000 

898,000 

•J  1  O  AAA 

o  18,000 
1,674,000 

755,000 

126,000 
1,742,000 

805,000 

Cl  A  AAA 

014,000 

5,422,000 
4,000 

0(10  AAA 

2:to,  OOO 

310,000 
106,000 
801,000 
504,000 
36,000 
13,000 
1,163,000 

611,000 
1,984,000 
861,000 
927,000 
2,24M00 
901,000 
627,000 
6,585,000 
4000 

11,520,000 

3,226,000 

14,746,000 

985,000 
585,000 
34,000 

129,000 
20,000 

1,114,000 
605,000 
34,000 

1,604,000 

149,000 

1,753,000 

4,000 

4,000 

54,522,000 

8,064,000 

62,586,000* 

Table  of  Exports  of  the  United  Slates  for  1821. 


Countries. 

Russia  

Sweden  

Denmark  

Holland  

British  Islands  .... 

Gibraltar  

Hanse  Towns  .... 

France  

Spain  

Portugal  

Italy  and  Malta  .... 

Austria  

Generally  

Total  Europe  ... 

British  Ports  

Tenerinc  

Madeira  

Fayal  

Bourbon  

Cape  de  Verd  .... 
Turkey,  Levant,  and  Egypt 


Domestic 
Produce. 

1287600 
154,000 
166,000 
1,955,000 
18,634,000 
956,000 
1,536,000 
5,169,000 
349,000 
148,000 
410,000 
32,000 
184,000 


29,821,000 


10,000 
74,000 
193,000 
27,000 
19,000 
20,000 
31,000 


Foreign 
Produce. 


501,000 
63,000 
360,000 
1,739,000 
209,000 
482,000 
597,000 
347,000 
191,000 

690,000 
308,000 
11,000 


5,498,000 


5,000 
42,000 
25,000 
11,000 
2,000 
8,000 
407,000 


Bullion  and 
Specie. 


1,934,000 
32,000 

12,000 


1,978,  (KH) 


7,000 
2,000 

21,000 


629,000 
217,000 
526,000 
3,694,000 
20,777,000 
1,470,000 
2,133,000 
5,528,000 
540,000 
148,000 
1,100,000 
340,000 
195,000 


37,297,000 


15,000 
123,000 
220,000 
38,000 
42,000 
30,000 
438,000 


Table  of  Exports  continued. 


Generally  .    .    .  ... 

Total  Africa  ...  . 
Dutch  East  Indies  .  . 

British  

Manilla  &  Philippine  Islands 

French  

China  

Generally  

Total  Asia  .  .  . 
British  Colonics      .  . 

Others   

Florida  

Honduras  

North- West  Coast  .  . 
Newfoundland  and  Fisheries 

Total  North  America 

Swedish  

Danish  

Dutch  

British  

Hayti  

French  

Cuba  

Spanish  

Generally  

Total  West  Indies 

Spanish  

Brazil  

South  Seas   

Total  South  America 
Total  Exports    .  . 


Domffltic 
Produce. 

foreign 
Produce. 

bullion  and 
Specie. 

85,000 

42,000 

161,000 

542,000 

30,000 

133,000 
32,000 
1,000 
6,000 
389,000 
32,000 

324,000 
49,000 
20,000 
2,000 

510,000 
26,000 

~L258,000 
1,885,000 
190,000 

3,392,000 
1, 155,000 

593,000 

931,000 

7,880,000 

2,010,000 
12,000 
300,000 
100,000 
94,000 

2^)00 
46,000 
107,000 

283,000 
5,000 

 1 

4,000 

2,516,000 

443,000 

4,000 

507,000 
1,316,000 
533,000 
265,000 
1,741,000 

o  a  /\r\i\ 

847,000 
2,950,000 
175,000 
513,000 

53,000 
471,000 
116,000 

469,000 
49,000 
1  326,000 
'  34000 
47,000 

15,000 
34,000 

60,000 

265  000 

8,847,000 

2,565,000 

374,000 

508,000 
885,000 
40,000 

475,000 
340,000 
31,000 

55,000 
157,000 

1,433,000 

846,000 

212,000 

43,671,000 

10,825,000 

10,478,000 

127.000 


1,033,000 
1,715,000 
1,966,000 
211,000 
8,000 
4,291,000 
1,213,000 

9,101,000 

2,012,000 
58,000 
401,000 
100.000 
377,000 
5,000 


2,963,000 
~ 560,000 
1,802,000 
683,000 
265,000 
2,270,000 
896,000 
4,541,000 
209,000 
560,000 


11,786,000 


1,038,000 
1,3«2,000 
71,000 


2,491,000 


6-1,974,000 


Table  of  the  Exports  of  the  United  States,  from  1800  to 
1821. 


1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 


Exports. 


70,971,780 
94,115,925 
72,483,160 
55,800,033 
77,699,074 
95,566,021 
101,536,963 
108,343,150 
22,430,960 
52,203,283 
66,7>7,970 
81,316,833 
38,527,236 
27,855,997 
6,927,441 
52,557,753 
81,920,452 
87,671,566 
93,281,133 
70,142,521 
69,691,669 
61,974,382 


Domestic  Growth, 
Produce,  or 
Manufacture. 


31,840,903 
46,377,792 
26,182,173 
42,205,961 
41,467,477 
42,387,002 
41,253,727 
48, 69!),  692 

9,433,546 
31,405,702 
42,366,675 
45,294,043 
30,032,109 
25,008,152 

6,782,273 
45,974,403 
64,781,896 
68,313,400 
73,854,437 
50,976,838 
51,683,640 
43,671,894 


Foreign. 


39,120,877 
46,642,723 
35,774,971 
13,594,07-2 
36,231,597 
53,179,019 
60,283,236 
59,643,558 
12,997,414 
20,797,531 
24,391,295 
16,022,790 
8,495,127 
2,847,845 
145,169 
6,583,350 
17,138,556 
19,358,069 
19,426,696 
19,165,683 
18,008,029 
21,302,483 t 


The  imports  have  not  been  regularly  published. 


*  Total  value  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30, 

1823,  ....  77,597,267 

1824,  ....  80,549,007 


Increase,  .    .    .  2,969,740 
t  Total  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30, 

1823   74,699,030 

1824,  ....  75,986,657 


Increase, 


1,287,627 
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Table  of  the  Post-Office  Establishment  of  the  United  States, 
from  1790  to  1821. 


Years. 

Post  Offices. 

Post  Roads. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Mies. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

7^ 

1,™  JO 

37  935 

.  32, 140 

1701 
i  to  i 

SO 

OJ 

1  OIK> 

1,  JVO 

46,294 

36^697 

1792 

lO1! 

Of  \J-t.Q 

67  4 14 

54^531 

1793 

209 

5  642 

104' 747 

72'040 

1704 

1 1  o*± 

450 

1 1  034 

128  947 

89,973 

X  JO 

13  207 

160  620 

117,893 

1796 

468 

13  207 

195' 067 

131,572 

1  707 
i  to  i 

554 

1-6  180 

213  998 

150,114 

1798 

G39 

16  180 

232,977 

179' 104 

1 7  )0 

C77 

16  180 

264  8  46 

188,'o38 

ison 

liJOU 

993 

20  817 

280  H04 

213/994 

1  Ijri  I 

1,025 

320443 

255J  51 

IS  1> 

1  1 14 

25  315 

327' 045 

281,996 

JO./O 

1  258 

25  315 

351^823 

322,'364 

IS  04 
in  j<* 

1  405 

29  556 

38o!  150 

337,502 

IHOt 

1  558 

31  076 

421  373 

377^367 

IX  In 

1  710 

33  43 1 

4-46  106 

413'573 

1807 

1  818 

33  755 

478  763 

453^885 

1808 

1  944 

34  035 

460  564 

462,828 

1  so  t 

2  0L2 

31  035 

506  034 

498,012 

1810 

2,390 

36, 406 

551,'(i84 

495/>69 

1811 

2,403 

36,406 

587,247 

499,099 

1812 

2,610 

39,378 

619,208 

540, 165 

1813 

39,540 

703, 155 

681,012 

1814 

41,736 

730,370 

727,126 

1815 

3,000 

43,966 

1,043,065 

748. 121 

1816 

3,460 

48,976 

961,782 

804,022 

1817 

3,659 

52,689 

1,002,793 

916,515 

1818 

3,618 

5!),473 

1,130,235 

1,035,832 

1819 

•  4,000 

68,586 

1,204,737 

1,117,861 

18-20 

4,500 

73,492 

1,111,927 

1,160,926 

1821 

4,976 

79,808 

1,029, 102 

1, 165,481 

Table  of  the  Public  Debt,  Revenue,  and  Expenditure  of  the 
United  States,  from  1791  to  1822. 


1791 

1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 


Public  Debt. 


Dollars. 

75,169,974 
76,373,767 
77,587,997 
75,996,170 
78,149,937 
81,642,272 
80,934,023 
78,494,165 
77,399,909 
81,633,325 
82,000,167 
78,754,568 
74,731,922 
85,353,643 
80,534,058 
74,542,957 
67,731,645 
64,742,326 
56,732,379 
53,156,532 
47.855,070 
45,035,123 
55,907,452 
80,986,291 
99,824,410 
123,016,375 
115,807,805 
99, 107,346 
92,648,177 
88,899,333 
89,214,236 
93,424,000 
91,344,000 


Receipts. 


Dollars. 

4,771,342 
8,772,458 
6,450,195 
9,439,855 
9,515,758 
8,740,329 
8,758,780 
8,179,170 
12,546,813 
12,413,978 
12,945,455 
14,995,793 
11,064,097 
11,826,307 
13,560,693 
15,559,931 
16,398,019 
17,060,661- 
7, 773, 173 
12,134,214 
14,422,634 
22,639,032 
40,524,844 
34,878,432 
51,283,946 
36,743,573 
24,387,983 
26,095,200 
21,435,700 
15,284,546 
14,264,000 
19,745,409 


Expenditures. 


Dollars. 

3,797,436 
8,962,9;.0 
6,479,977 
9,041,51-3 
10,151,240 
8,367, 776 
8,625,877 
8,583,618 
11,002,396 
11,952,534 
12,273,376 
13,270,487 
11,258,983 
12,615,113 
13,598,309 
15,021,196 
11,292,292 
16,762,702 
13,867,226 
13,309,994 
13,592,604 
22,279,121 
39,190,520 
38,547,915 
25,522,089 
23,546,341 
14,958,539 
13,563,069 
16,068,215 
14,224,403 
10,929,174 
18,278,653 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF 


Mexico,  comprising  New  Mexico  and  the  Captain-  General- 
ship of  Guatemala. — General  Physical  Description. 
We  are  now  about  to  survey,  in  succession,  the  vast  pos- 
sessions of  the  Spanish  nation,  or  their  revolted  descend- 
ants, in  the  two  Americas  ; — posses-ions  comprehended 
between  lat.  43°  34'  south,  and  37°  48'  north,*  which 
equal  in  length  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  surpass  in  extent 
the  immense  countries  in  Asia  that  acknowledge  the  domi- 
nion of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  missionary  esta- 
blishment of  San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  New  Califor- 
nia, forms  the  most  northerly  point ;  and  the  most  south- 
ern extremity  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards  is  Fort  Maullin, 
on  the  coast  of  Chili,  opposite  to  Chiloe  ;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port  of  Soledad,  situated  eight  degrees  more 
to  the  south,  in  the  group  of  the  Malouine  or  Falkland 
islands,  whither  the  criminals,  condemned  at  Monte-Video, 
are  annually  transported,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
manent settlement,  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  send  wo- 
men thither.  Some  families  of  Spanish  descent,  neverthe- 
less, are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  island  of  Caylin,  or 
Quilan,  in  43°  34'  of  south  latitude.  The  Spanish  lan- 
guage, then,  is  diffused  in  America  over  an  extent  of  coun- 
try more  than  a  thousand  leagues  in  length  ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  regions,  peopled  by  more  than  thirteen  millions  of 
inhabitants,b  communicated  with  each  other,  previously  to 
the  late  troubles,  by  a  regular  establishment  of  posts,  ex- 
tending from  Paraguay  to  the  north-west  coast  of  North 
America. 

This  transatlantic  Spain,  far  more  interesting  in  many 
points  of  view  than  its  European  metropolis,  will  supply 
us  with  abundant  materials  for  an  historical  and  political 
description,  which,  however,  ought  first  of  all  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  physical  and  topographical  account  of  the  great 
divisions  of  which  it  is  composed. 

But,  amongst  these  very  complicated,  and  very  confu- 
sed divisions,  which  ought  we  to  adopt  ?  In  a  military  and 
executive  point  of  view,  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain 
in  America  were  formerly  divided  into  nine  great  govern- 
ments, which  might  be  considered  as  independent  of  each 
other,  and  which,  within  the  last  twelve  years,0  have  actu- 
ally resolved  themselves  into  separate  states,  of  different 
forms  of  government,  and  totally  independent  of  each  other, 
or  of  the  mother  country.  Their  topography,  however,  can 
only  be  comprehended  by  employing  the  subdivisions  and 
limits  anciently  prescribed.  Of  these  divisions,  five, 
namely,  the  vice-royalties  of  Peru  and  of  New  Grenada, 
and  ■  the  captain-generalships  of  Guatimala,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Caraccas,  are  completely  situated  within  the  tor- 

»  The  N.  boundary  of  Mexico,  or  that  between  the  late  Spanish  territo- 
ries ami  the  U.  States,  W.  of  the  Horky  Mountains,  is  in  4sJo'n. — P. 
k  At  present,  18:24,  they  arc  computed  to  exceed  seventeen  millions. 
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rid  zone  ;  the  four  others,  namely,  the  viceroyalties  of 
Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well  as  the  captain-general- 
ships of  Chili  and  the  Havannah,d  which  comprehended 
the  Floridas,  are  partly  situated  without  the  two  tropics. 
As  the  geographical  latitude,  however,  exerts  infinitely 
less  influence  over  the  fertility  and  productions  of  these 
beautiful  countries  than  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  a  division, 
founded  on  the  degrees  of  latitude,  would  afford  no  advan- 
tage to  physical  geography.  If  we  merely  distinguish  the 
great  masses  of  land,  circumscribed  by  seas,  included  in 
the  basins  of  rivers,  or  marked  by  some  other  striking  fea- 
ture, we  F.hall  classify  the  continental  regions  of  Spanish 
America  into  three  divisions  ;  that  of  the  north,  comprising 
Mexico  with  Guatimala;  the  middle  division,  including 
Peru,  New  Grenada,  and  Caraccas  ;  and,  finally,  that  of 
the  south,  containing  Paraguay,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili, 
and  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  islands  of  Porto  Rico 
and  Cuba  will  be  described  with  the  rest  of  the  Columbi- 
an Archipelago.  Florida  has  already  been  considered 
along  with  the  United  States. 

Custom  has  extended  to  all  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the 
north  of  the  Isthmus,  Florida  excepted,  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Mexico,  although,  strictly  speaking,  these  coun- 
tries have  no  common  name  applicable  to  them  alt.  The 
term  JVeiu  Spain  was  applied  at  first,  in  1518,  only  to  the 
province  of  Yucatan,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  fields, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  edifices,  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  military  followers  of  Grijalva.  Already,  in  1520, 
Cortez  extended  the  denomination  of  New  Spain  to 
the  kingdom  of  Montezuma,  at  the  same  time,  advising 
Charles  V.  to  assume  the  title  of  Emperor.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  this  king- 
dom, which,  on  the  authority  of  Solis,  stretched  from  Pa- 
nama to  New  California,  was  bounded  on  the  eastern 
coasts  by  the  rivers  Guasacualco  and  Tulpan,  and  on  the 
western,  by  the  plains  of  Soconusco,  and  by  the  port  of 
Zacatula.  It  thus  embraced  the  present  intendancies  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid,  with 
a  surface  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  square  leagues. 
Even  the  name  of  Mexico  is  of  Indian  origin.  It  signifies, 
in  the  Aztec  language,  the  habitation  of  the  god  of  war, 
called  Mexitli,  or  Huitzlipochtli.  It  appears,  nevertheless, 
that  before  the  year  1530,  the  city  was  more  commonly 
denominated  Tenochtillan.  The  appellation  .Inahuac, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  names, 
designated,  before  the  conquest,  all.  the  tract  of  country 
contained  between  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  degrees 
of  latitude.     Independently  of  the  Aztec  empire  of  Men- 

0  Since  1810,  when  the  revolutionary  movements  commenced. — P. 
d  The  island  of  GttW  is  situated  within  the  tropic, — P. 
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tezuma,  the  little  republics  of  Tlaxcallan,  or  Tlascala,  and 
of  Cholollan,  or  Cholula,  the  kingdom  of  Tezcuco,  or 
Acolhoacan,  and  that  of  Mechoacan,  which  comprehend- 
ed a  part  of  the  intenclancy  of  Valladolid,  belonged  to  the 
plateau,  or  table  land,  of  the  ancient  Anahuac.a 

The  vast  expanse  of  country  over  which  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico  exercised  his  supreme  military  power,  which  is  de- 
signated, in  general,  under  the  name  of  New  Spain,  and 
is  contained  within  the  parallels  of  the  thirty-eighth15  and 
tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  included  two  great  distinct 
governments:  1.  The  captain-generalship  of  Guatimala, 
which  comprehended  the  governments  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  with  the  provinces  of  Honduras,  Vera  Paz, 
Chiapa,  and  Guatimala  ;  2.  The  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  or 
of  New  Spain  properly  so  called,  comprising  Mexico  pro- 
per, and  the  eastern  and  western  interior  provinces,  or 
provincias  internets*  The  captain-general  of  Guatimala, 
considered  as  a  governor,  having  been  only  slightly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  M.  Humboldt  se- 
parates Guatimala  from  Mexico  ;  of  which,  in  that  case, 
the  southern  limits  touch  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean, 
to  the  east  of  the  port  of  Tehuantepec,  near  to  the  bar  of 
Tonala,  and  extend,  to  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
near  the  bay  of  Honduras. 

Exclusively  of  Guatimala,  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain 
extends  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  la- 
titude, over  a  space  of  610  leagues  in  length,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  breadth,  which, 
under  the  thirtieth  parallel,  from  the  Red  River  (Rio  Co- 
lorado) in  the  province  of  Texas,  to  the  island  of  Tiburon, 
on  the  coasts  of  the  intendancy  of  Sonora,  is  364  leagues, 
goes  on  continually  decreasing  to  the  isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec, where  it  is  only  forty-five  leagues  from  sea  to 
sea. 

The  limits  of  New  Spain  to  the  north  and  east  are  abun- 
dantly vague,  and  difficult  to  determine.  So  late  as  1770, 
the  Cardinal  Lorenzana  asserted,  in  a  work  published  at 
Mexico,  that  New  Spain,  in  the  remotest  confines  of  the  bi- 
shopric of  Durango,  perhaps  bordered  on  Tartary  and 
Greenland ;  namely,  by  the  Californias  on  Tartary,  and 
by  New  Mexico  on  Greenland.*1  For  a  long  time  the 
Viceroys  of  Mexico  looked  upon  the  whole  north-west 
coast  of  America  as  a  dependency  of  their  government, 
and  even  very  recently  directed  an  official  visit  to  be  made 
to  the  Russian  colonies  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  The 
English  establishment  at  Nootka  Sound,  still  more  closely 
approaching  the  Spanish  colonies,  led  to  strong  remon- 
strances. Nevertheless,  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
the  court  of  Madrid  appeared  to  find  its  advantage  in  leav- 
ing unmolested  this  barrier  against  the  invasions  of  Russia 
in  that  direction,  by  adopting  Cape  Mendocino,  to  the  north 
of  St.  Francisco,  as  the  definitive  boundary.  Nothing, 
however,  has  yet  been  able  to  secure  Spain  against  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  United  States,  which  seem  de- 
sirous of  embracing  the  whole  of  North  America  in  their 
confederation.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  in- 
habitants of  these  new  republics  actively  press  forward 
their  civilization  towards  the  Missouri,  and  approach  the 

»  Clavigero,  Storia  Ahtica  del  Messico,  t.  IV.  p.  2G5. 
b  The  northern  boundary,  by  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  (1821  ) 
j<s  in  420  N.— P; 

«  A.  do  Humboldt,  t.  I.  p.  216. 
J  Ibid.  t.  II.  p.  84. 

e  485  miles  of  coast  to  the  south.  It  enters  the  gulf  in  a  south-east  di- 
rection ;  Sabine  River  in  a  course  directly  south ;  thus  leaving  a  disputed 


shores  of  the  great  ocean  by  the  beautiful  river  Columbia. 
To  the  east,  the  maps  published  in  the  United  States  mark 
the  river  Sabine  as  the  boundary  ;  but  the  Congress  at 
Washington  openly  endeavours  to  confine  this  limit  of 
Mexico  to  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.6  r 

Since  the  new  administration,  introduced  in  1776  by 
Don  Galvez,  minister  of  the  Indies,  New  Spain  has  been 
divided  into  twelve  intendancies,  and  three  provinces.5  h 

Of  these  fifteen  divisions  there  are  : 

A.  In  the  interior,  to  the  north, 

1.  The  province  of  New  Mexico,  extending  along  the 
Rio  del  Norte. 

2.  The  intendancy  of  JVeio  Biscay,  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  upon  the  central  plateau. 

B.  Upon  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the  north-west, 

3.  The  province  of  New  California  ; 

4.  The  province  of  Old  California ; 

5.  The  intendancy  of  Sonora. 

C.  Towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  north-east, 

6.  The  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  comprising 

the  provinces  of  Texas  and  Cohahuila,  the  colony 
of  New  Santander,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon, 
and,  finally,  the  districts  of  Charcas,  Altamira, 
Catorce,  and  Ramos,  which  compose  the  inten- 
dancy of  San  Luis,  properly  so  called. 
These  six  territories,  almost  entirely  included  in  the 
temperate  zone,  contain  a  total  of  677,000  souls,  in  an 
extent  of  82,000  square  leagues  ;  which  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  eight  inhabitants  to  a  square  league. 
To  the  south  of  the  tropic  we  find, 

D.  in  the  middle  region, 

7.  The  intendancy  of  Zacatecas  ; 


8.  of  Guadalaxara ; 

9.  of  Guanaxuato  ; 

10.  of  Valladolid ; 

1 1 .  —  of  Mexico ; 

12.  of  Puebla ; 

13.  of  Vera  Cruz  ; 


E.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity, 

14.  The  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  ; 

15.  That  of  Merida  or  Yucatan. 

These  nine  intendancies,  situated  under  the  torrid  zone, 
contain  a  population  of  5,160,000  souls,  dispersed  over  a 
surface  of  36,500  square  leagues,  or  141  inhabitants  to 
every  square  league.  But  four-fifths  of  this  population  are 
concentrated  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  or  on  pla- 
teaus, the  elevation  of  which  above  .the  sea  equals  in  height 
the  pass  of  Mount  Cenis. 

According  to  the  ancient  division,  still  very  much  in  use 
in  the  country,  New  Spain  formed,  1.  The  kingdom  of 
Mexico;  2.  The  kingdom  of  New  Galicia ;  3.  The  new 
kingdom  of  Leon ;  4.  The  colony  of  New  Santander ; 
5.  The  province  of  Texas;  6.. The  province  of  Cohahuila; 
7.  The  province  of  New  Biscay;  8.  The  province  of  Sono- 
ra; 9.  The  province  of  New  Mexico  ;  10.  The  two  Califor- 
nias, or  the  provinces  of  Old  and  New  California. 

The  kingdom  of  Mexico  embraced  the  present  intend- 
ancies of  Guanaxuato,  Valladolid,  or  Mechoacan,  Mexico, 

trapezium  of  47,4G9  square  leagues.  Humholdt's  Map  of  New  Spain,  in 
Tab.  Pol. 

f  The  boundary  between  the  U.  States  and  the  Spanish  territories  was 
definitively  settled  by  the  treaty  of  1821.    See' page  210. 
e  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  II.  p.  73,  &c. 

*'  The  language  of  the  following  pages  is  adapted  to  the  political  state  of 
Mexico  previous  to  its  independence. — P. 
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Puebla,  Vcra-Cruz,  Oaxaca,  and  Merkla,  with  a  portion 
of  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi  :  it  consisted,  there- 
fore, of  more  than  27,000  square  leagues,  and  contained 
nearly  4,500,000  inhabitants.  The  kingdom  of  New  Ga- 
licia  extended  over  more  than  14,000  square  leagues,  and 
its  population  consisted  of  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
It  comprised  the  intendancies  of  Zacatecas,  and  Gua- 
dalaxara,  as  well  as  a  small  part  of  that  of  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi.* 

Another  division  equally  ancient,  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes JV*ei«  Spain,  properly  so  called,  from  the  provincias 
internas  ;  that  is  to  say,  those  provinces  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent,  although,  with  regard  to  the  capi- 
+al,  they  are  exterior.  To  the  latter  belong  all  that  is  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Galicia, 
except  the  two  Californias,  consequently,  the  little  king- 
dom of  Leon,  the  colony  of  New  Santander,  Texas,  New 
Biscay,  Sonora,  Cohahuila,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
"  provincias  internas  del  Vireynuto,,,b  which  comprise  7814 
square  leagues,  are  distinguished  from  the  "provincias  in- 
ternas de  la  comandancia  de  Chihuahua,"*  erected  into  cap- 
tain-generalships in  1779.  These  latter  contain  53,375 
square  leagues.  Of  the  twelve  new  intendancies,  there 
are  three  situated  in  the  internal  provinces ;  namely, 
those  of  Durango,  Sonora,  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  It  must 
be  remarked,  nevertheless,  that  the  intendant  of  San  Luis 
is  not  directly  subject  to  the  Viceroy,  except  for  Leon, 
Santander,  and  the  districts  of  Charcas,  Catorce,  and  Al- 
tamira,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence.  The  governments 
of  Cohahuila,  and  of  Texas,  also  form  a  part  of  the  inten- 
dancy of  San  Luis  Potosi,  but  they  appertain  directly  to  the 
"  comandancia  general"6  of  Chihuahua. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  whole  of  New  Spain  is  divi- 
ded into, 

A,  provinces  subject  to  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  con- 
taining 59,103  square  leagues,  with  5,477,900  inhabitants, 
and  comprehending  the  two  Californias,  and  the  intendan- 
cies of  Mexico,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Merida,  Valla- 
dolid, Guadalaxara,  Zacatecas,  Guanaxuato,  and  San  Luis 
Potosi,  with  the  exception  of  Cohahuila,  and  Texas. 

B,  into  provinces  subject  to  the  commandant-general 
of  the  internal  provinces,  comprehending  a  space  of  59,375 
square  leagues,  and  containing  a  population  of  359,200 
inhabitants,  and  comprehending  the  intendancies  of  Du- 
rango, and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  Co- 
hahuila, and  Texas. 

The  grand  total  is  1 18,478 square  leagues,  and  5,837,100 
inhabitants.*  In  consequence  of  recent  contests  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  systematic  encroachments 
of  which  had  given  just  alarm  to  Spain,  the.  military  go- 
vernment of  the  internal  provinces,  before  this  period  in- 
trusted to  the  governor  of  Chihuahua,  had  been  confided 
to  two  commandants-general.  The  western  internal  pro- 
vinces, namely,  Sonora,  Durango,  or  New  Biscay,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Californias,  were  then  distinguished  from 
the  eastern  internal  provinces  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Coha- 
huila, Texas,  the  colony  of  New  Santander,  and  the  new 
kingdom  of  Leon.  These  new  commandants-general,  as 
~  ATde  Humboldt^  t.  IT.  p.  81,  &Z 

b  Internal  provinces  of  trie  Viceroyalty. 

c  Internal  provinces  of  the  government  of  Chihuahua. 

*  General  government. 

«  Or  rather  was  so  in  1805;  at  present  they  exceed  8,000,000,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  following  hook. 

'  The  total  of  the  population  in  the  tal>le  is  6,174,200.  The  above  re- 
mark on  the  total  population  is  not  found  in  the  original. — 1'. 
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well  as  the  former  one,  were  considered  as  chiefs  of  the 
administration  of  finances  in  the  two  intendancies  of  Sono- 
ra and  Durango,  and  in  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Cohahuila.  With  regard  to  Leon,  and  New 
Santander,  they  depended  on  the  commandant  no  farther 
than  what  regarded  the  military  defence. 

The  present  troubles  have,  in  part,  overturned  these  ad- 
ministrative divisions  ;  but  it  is  still  indispensable,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  former  complicate'! 
arrangement. 

The  following  table  indicates,  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, the  distribution  of  the  population,  and  the  very  un- 
equal proportion  which  it  bore  with  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  intendancies,  when  the  total  was  5, 837,100/  Each 
of  the  estimates  must  now  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
5,837,100  to  8,000,000.e 


Extent  in  Square  Leagues. 

Population. 

Inhabitant!) 
per  Square  Le  ague. 

San  Luis  Potosi 

27,821 

Mexico1" 

1,911,800 

Guanaxuato  .    .  . 

568 

Sonora     .    .  . 

19,143 

Puebla     .  . 

813,300 

Puehla     .    .    .  . 

301 

Durango  .    .  . 

16,873 

Guadalaxara  . 

630,500 

Mexico    .    .    .  . 

255 

Guadalaxara 

9,612 

Oaxaca    .  . 

534,800 

Oaxaca    .    .    .  . 

120 

Merida     .    .  . 

5,977 

Guanaxuato  . 

517,300 

Valladolid*    .    .  . 

109 

Mexico    .    .  . 

5,927 

Merida     .  . 

465,700 

Merida     .    .    .  . 

81 

Oaxaca    .    .  . 

4,447 

Valladolid1 

376,100 

Guadalaxara     .  . 

66 

Vera  Cruz    .  . 

4,141 

San  Luis  Potosi  334,000 

Zacatcca  .... 

65 

Valladolid     .  . 

3,447 

Durango  .  . 

159,700 

Vera  Cruz    .    .  . 

38 

Puebla     .    .  . 

2,696 

Vera  Cruz 

156,000 

San  Luis  Potosi 

12 

Zacatecas      .  . 

2,355 

Zacatecas 

153,300 

Durango  .... 

10 

Guanaxuato  .  . 

911 

Sonora 

121,400 

Sonora     .    .    .  . 

6 

Casting  a  general  glance  over  the  whole  surface  of 
Mexico,  we  find  that  two-thirds  of  it  are  situated  under  the 
temperate,  and  the  remaining  third  under  the  torrid  zone. 
The  first  part  comprehends  a  surface  of  82,000  square 
leagues.  It  includes  the  provincias  internas;  not  only 
those  that  are  subject  to  the  immediate  administration  of 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  such  as  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon, 
and  the  province  of  New  Santander ;  but  also  those  go- 
verned by  a  particular  commandant-general,1  such  as  the 
intendancies  of  Durango  and  of  Sonora,  and  the  provinces 
of  Cohahuila,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico.™  On  the  one 
hand,  small  portions  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Sonora, 
and  of  New  Santander,  pass  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  southern  intendancies  of  Guadalax- 
ara, Zacatecas,  and  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  extend  a  little  to 
the  north  of  this  boundary.  Nevertheless,  in  consequence 
of  a  concourse  of  various  causes,  and  local  circumstances, 
more  than  three  fifths  of  the  36,000  square  leagues,  situ- 
ated under  the  torrid  zone,  enjoy  a  cold  or  moderate  tem- 
perature, rather  than  a  burning  heat.  The  whole  interior 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  especially  the  interior  of  the 
country  comprised  under  the  ancient  denominations  of  An- 
ahuac,  and  of  Mechoacan,  and  in  all  probability,  even  the 
whole  of  New  Biscay,  form  one  immense  elevated  plateau, 
from  6500  to  8200  feetn  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring 
seas ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Europe,  those  elevated 
districts  that  present  the  appearance  of  plains,  such  as  the 
plateaus  of  Auvergne,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  scarcely 
rise  higher  than  from  1300  to  2600  feet"  above  the  ocean. 

s  That  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  increase  has  been  equal  in  all  th« 
intendancies. — P. 

h  1,511,800,  and  I  476, 100,  in  Humb.  Ess.  Pol.  II.  280.— Th. 

k  138  if  population  is  476, 100. 

1  The  commandant-general  of  Chihuahua. 

™  A.  de  Humboldt,  1. 1,  p.  265. 
.    »  "2,000  to  2,500  metres." 

•  "  100  to  800  metres." 
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The  chain  of  mountains  that  forms  the  plateau  of  Mexi- 
co, appears,  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  a  geographical 
map,  to  be  precisely  the  same  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Andes,  traverses  the  whole  of  South  America.  When 
examined,  nevertheless,  in  a  physico-geographical  point  of 
view,  the  structure  of  this  chain  differs  very  much  to  the 
south  and  north  of  the  equator.  In  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  Cordillera  is  every  where  cleft  and  interrupted 
by  crevices,  that  resemble  open  veins,  which  could  not  be 
filled  up  by  heterogeneous  substances.  If  elevated  plains 
be  met  with,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  and  the  parish  of 
Pastos,  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  high  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  bounded  by  two  branches  of  the  great 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  In  Mexico,  it  is  the  ridge  itself 
of  the  mountains  that  constitutes  the  plateau.  In  Peru, 
the  highest  peaks  approach  to  form  the  central  summit  of 
the  Andes. a  In  Mexico,  these  same  peaks  now  become 
of  less  colossal  dimensions,  but  still  from  16,000  feet  to 
17,700  feetb  in  height,  are  either  scattered  over  the  pla- 
teau, or  ranged  in  lines,  which  bear  no  relation  of  paral- 
lelism to  the  general  direction  of  the  Cordillera.  In  Peru, 
and  in  the  kingd  >m  of  New  Grenada,  numerous  trans- 
verse valleys,  of  which  the  perpendicular  depth  is  some- 
times 4600  feet,0  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  travelling  in 
any  other  manner  than  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  being 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  Indians.  In  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  carriages  roll,  without  ob- 
struction, from  the  capital  of  Mexico  to  Santa-Fe,  a 
distance  of  above  590  leagues. 

The  length  of  the  table-land,  comprehended  between  the 
latitudes  of  18°  and  40°,  is  equal  to  the  meridional  distance 
of  Lyons  from,  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  a  line  which  crosses 
the  great  desert  of  Africa.  This  extraordinary  plateau 
appears  insensibly  to  decline  towards  the  north,  espec'  lb 
from  the  town  of  Durango,  situated  in  New-Biscay,  at  1 40 
leagues  from  Mexico.  This  slope,  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rivers,  would  certainly  appear  very  improbable, 
if  it  were  not  admitted  by  the  learned  and  judicious  travel- 
ler, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  almost  every  thing  pre- 
cise, exact,  and  interesting,  respecting  these  countries. 
We  must  take  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  mountains 
to  the  north  of  Santa-Fe,  rise  abruptly  to  form  the  very 
elevated  ridges  and  table-lands,  from  which  descend  the 
Missouri  and  its  tributary  stream 

Of  the  four  plateaus  situated  round  the  capital  of  Mex- 
ico, the  first,  which  comprehends  the  valley  of  Toluca,  is 
Q533  feet  in  height  ;d  the  >econd,  or  the  valley  of  Te- 
nochtitlan,  is  7460  feet  ;e  the  third,  or  the  valley  of  Acto- 
pan,  65 33  feet  ;f  and  the  fourth,-  or  the  valley  of  Istla,  is 
elevated  3343  feet.g  These  f  >ur  basons  differ  as  much 
from  each  other  in  climate,  as  in  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  Each  of  them  is  adapted  to  a  different 
species  of  cultivation.  The  last,  and  least  elevated,  is 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  ;  the  third,  for  that 
of  cotton  ;  the  second,  for  producing  the  wheat  of  Europe  ; 
and,  on  the  first,  there  are  plantations  of  agaves,*1  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  vineyards  of  the  Aztec  Indians. 

If  this  configuration  ofthe  surface  singularly  favours,  in 

*  "  Les  cinics  les  plus  elcve'  s  constituent  la  lite  des  Andes."  The  high- 
est sum  nits  constitute  the  head  [riJgc]  ofthe  Andes. — F. 

b  "4:100  to  5400  metres." 

'  "  MOT  metres."  J  "  2G00  metres." 

e  "  'i  'H  metres." 

'  "  I9f6  metres." 

■  e  "  'j&l  metres.'- 


the  interior  of  New  Sp  ain,  the  conveyance  of  merchan- 
dise, navigation,  and  even  the  construction  of  cai  a's, 
nature  opposes  great  difficulties  to  the  communication  be- 
tween the  interior  of  the  kingdom  and  the  coasts,  which, 
rising  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  rampart,  every  where 
present  an  enormous  difference  of  level,  and  of  tempera- 
ture. The  eastern  declivity,  more  especially,  is  rapid, 
and  of  difficult  access.  In  travelling  from  the  capital  to 
Vera  Cruz,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  sixty  nautical  leagues 
before  a  valby  can  be  met  with,  of  which  the  bottom  is 
lower  than  3281  feet1  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ofthe 
eighty-four  leagues  that  are  reckoned  from  Mexico  to  this 
port,  fifty-six  are  occupied  by  the  great  plateau  of  Anahu- 
ac  ;  the  remainder  of  the  road  is  nothing  but  one  continu 
ed  and  painful  descent.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  this  descent 
that  renders  the  conveyance  ofthe  Hour  of  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz  so  expensive,  and  prevents  it  from  rivalling,  in  Eu- 
rope, the  flour  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  road  to  Acapulco, 
on  the  great  ocean,  the  traveller  reaches  the  temperate  re- 
i  gions  in  less  than  seventeen  leagues  distance  ;  after  which, 
I  he  has  incessantly  to  ascend  and  descend  as  far  as  the  sea. 

The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which  traverses  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  at  one  time  approaches  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  another,  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Guatimala,  the.  crest  of  these  mountains,  bristling 
with  volcanic  cones,  stretches  along  *he  western  coast  from 
the  lake  of  Nicaragua  as  far  as  the  ba}'  of  Tehuantepec  ; 
but,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  between  the  sources  cf 
the  rivers  Lhimalapa  and  Quatarnalco,  it  occupies  the 
centre  ofthe  Mexican  isthmus.  Between  the  18i°  and 
21°  of  latitude,  in  the  intendancies  of  Puebla  and  Mexico, 
from  Mixteca  to  the  mines  ofZimapan,  the  Cordillera  runs 
from  south  to  north,  and  approaches  the  eastern  coast.  It 
is  in  this  part  of  the  great  plateau  of  Anahuac,  between 
the  capital  of  Mexico  and  the  little  towns  of  Cordova  and 
Xalapa,  that  a  group  of  volcanic  mountains  appear,  which 
rival  in  elevation  the  highest  peaks  of  the  continent. 
Humboldt  measured  the  principal  ones.  Popoca-Tepell, 
that- is  to  say,  the  Smoking  Mountain,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards the  great  volcano,*  is  2764  toises,  or  17,968  English 
feet  in  height ;  the  Iztacci-ffvall,  or  the  White  Woman, 
the  Sierra  Nevada  of  the  Spaniards,  is  2461. toises,  or 
16,000  feet ;  the  CUlal-Tepell,  or  Starry  Mountain,  other- 
wise called  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  is  2722  toises,  or  17,697 
feet ;  the  Ncvado  de  Toluca  is  2364  toises  ;  and  the 
JVuuhcampa-Tepetl,*  or  Co/re  de  Perole,  is  2097  toises,™ 
or  13,633  English  feet. 

More  to  the  north  of  'he  nineteenth  parallel,  near  the 
celebrated  mines  of  Zimapan  and  Doctor,  situated  in  the 
intendancy  of  Mexico,  the  Cordillera  takes  the  name  of 
Sierra  JWadre,  in  Mexican  Tepe-Suenne.  Again  leaving 
behind  it  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  runs  to  the 
north-west,  towards  the  towns  of  San  Miguel  el  Grande 
and  Guanaxuato.  To  the  north  of  this  last  town,  consi- 
dered as  the  Potosiof  Mexico,  the  Sierra  Madre  expands 
to  an  extraordinary  breadth,  and  shortly  afterwards  divi- 
ding into  three  branches,  the  most  eastern  one  of  which  pro- 
ceeds towards  Charcas,  and  Real  de  Catorce,  to  lose  itself 

h  Maguey  de  pulque,  a  species  of  the  American  aloe  {Agate,)  the  juice 
of  which,  when  fermented,  furnishes  the  intoxicating  liquor  called  pulque. 
■  "  10'K)  metres." 
k  Gran  volcan. 
'  Square  mountni  . 

m  A.  de  Humboldt,  Tableau  des  R6gions  Equator6ales,  p.  148.  Vugs  ct 
I'  Monuniens,  p.  233. 
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\n  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon  ;  the  western  branch  occupies 
a  part  of  the  intendancy  of  Guadalaxara.  From.Bolanos 
it  sinks  rapidly,  and  is  extended,  by  Culiacan  and  Arispe, 
into  the  intendancy  of  Sonora,  as  far  as  the  hanks  of  the 
Rio  Gila.  Under  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  however, 
it  again  acquires  a  considerable  height  in  Tarahumara, 
near  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  it  forms  the  mountains  of 
Pimeria  Alta,  celebrated  for  considerable  washings  of  gold. 
The  third  branch  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  central  chain  of  the  Mexican  Andes,  occupies 
the  whole  extent  of  the  intendancy  of  Zaeatecas.  It  may 
be  traced  by  Durangoand  Parral  in  New  Biscay  to  the 
Sierra  de  los  M'mhres,  situated  to  the  west  of  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  ;  and  from  thence  it  traverses  New  Mexico,  and 
joins  the  mountains  of  Las  Grullas,  and  the  Sierra  Verde. 
This  mountainous  country,  situated  under  the  fortieth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  was  examined,  in  1777,  by  the  Fathers 
Escalaste  and  Fond.  It  gives  rise  to  the  Rio  Gila,  the 
sources  of  which  approach  those  of  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
It  is  the  crest  of  this  central  branch  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
which  divides  the  waters  between  the  Great  Ocean  and  the 
sea  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  this  of  which  Fidler  and  the  in- 
trepid Mackenzie  examined  the  continuation,  under  50° 
and  55°  of  north  latitude.  The  map  of  Don  Alzatea  gives 
the  particular  name  of  Sierra  dos  Pedernales,  or  the  Moun- 
tain of  Gun-Flints,  to  a  part  of  the  Sierra  de  Mimbre,  a 
circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  this  chain  and  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  granite,  which  here  appears  to  form,  as  it  does  eve- 
ry where  else,  the  lowest  stratum,  appears  at  the  surface  in 
the  little  chain  that  borders  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  which, 
towards  Acapulco,  is  separated  from  the  mass  of  high  coun- 
try by  the  valley  of  Peregrino.b  The  b  autiful  port  of 
Acapulco  is  excavated,  by  the  hand  of  natu.  e,  in  granitic 
rocks.  The  same  rock  forms  the  mountains  of  Mixteca 
and  of  Zapoteca,  in  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca.c  The 
central  plateau,  or  Anahuac,  appears  like  an  enormous 
dike  of  porphyritic  rocks,  distinguished  from  those  of  Eu- 
rope by  the  constant  presence  of  hornblend,  and  by  the 
absence  of  quartz.  They  contain  immense  deposits  of 
gold  and  silver.  Basalt,  amygdaloid,  gypsum,  and  Jura 
limestone/  form  the  other  predominant  rocks.  The  strata 
succeed  each  other  here  in  the  same  order  as  in  Europe, 
except  that  sienite  alternates  with  serpentine.  The  second- 
ary rocks  equally  resemble  those  of  our  European  coun- 
tries ;  but,  hitherto,  no  considerable  beds  of  rock-salt  or 
of  coal  have  been  discovered  on  the  plateau  of  Mexico, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  these  substances,  especially  the 
former,  appear  to  exist  in  great  abundance  to  the  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  near  the  Lake  Timpanogos.e 

_  The  porphyry  of  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa  appears  in 
gigantic  masses,  which  assume  extraordinary  shapes, 
imitating  the  appearance  of  ruined  walls  and  bastions.  The 
masses  which  rise  perpendicularly,  and  are  elevated  1000 
or  1390  fret'  above  the  surrounding  plains,  are  called  in 
the  country  buffa. '  Enormous  balls,  composed  of  con- 
centric layers,  rest  on  isolated  rocks.  These  porphyries 
give  the  environs  of -the  town  of  Guanaxuato  a  singularly 

*  In  the  Voyage  :\  la  Calif  -rnir,  of  Chappe  d'Auteror.he. 

>>  lJl  in  of  the  road  from  V  era-Cruz  to  Acapulco,  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Essay 
Oil  Moxi  !0.  ■* 
c  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  II.  p.  318. 

<>  First  tWu  limestone,  Alpine  .or  mountain  limestone. — P. 

•  A.  de  Humholdt,  t.  IV.  p.  131.     .  f  "  300  to  400  metres." 


romantic  aspect.  The  porphyritic  rock  of  Mamancheta, 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  los  Organos  de  Aeto- 
pan,  rises  to  the  view  in  the  horizon  like  an  old  tower,  of 
which  the  shattered  base  has  become  narrower  than  the 
summit.8  The  porphyritic  traps1'  in  columns,  which  termi- 
nate the  mountain  of Jaeal  and  Oyamel,  are  crowned  with 
pine  trees  and  oaks,  which  add  a  certain  picturesque  grace- 
fulness to  this  imposing  sight.1  It  is  from  these  mountains 
that  the  ancient  Mexicans  obtained  the  llzli  or  Obsidian, 
of  which  they  formed  their  cutting  instruments. 

The  Cofrc  de  Perole  is  a  porphyritic  mountain,  elevated 
13,G33  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  represents  an 
ancient  sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  at  one  of 
its  extremities.k  The  basalts  of  La  Kegla,  of  which  the 
prismatic  columns,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet1  in 
height,  have  their  central  parts  harder  than  the  rest,  form 
the  native  decorations  of  a  very  beautiful  cascade."1 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  scarcely  look  upon  volcanoes 
as  a  curiosity,  so  familiar  are  the]  with  the  effects  of  these 
colossal  furnaces.  Almost  all  the  summits  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cordillerr.s  contain  craters.  That  of  Popoca-Tepetl  is 
said  to  be  hall  a  league  in  circumference  ;  but,  at  present, 
it  is  inaccessible.  The  Peak  of  Orizaba  is  also  a  volcano, 
from  which,  in  1545,  an  eruption  took  place,  and  which 
continued  burning  for  twenty  years.  This  mountain  is 
called  by  the  Indians  Cillal-Tepcll,  or  the  Starry  Mountain, 
on  account  of  the  luminous  exhalations  which  rise  from  its 
crater,  and  play  round  its  summit,  which  is  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  The  sides  of  these  colossal  cones,  adorned 
with  magnificent  forests  of  cedar  and  pine,  are  no  longer 
overwhelmed  by  eruptions,  nor  furrowed  by  torrents  ox 
burning  lava.  It  even  appears  that  currents  of  lava,  pro- 
perly so  called,  do  not  abound  in  Mexico.  Nevertheless, 
in  1759,  the  plains  of  Jorullo,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacihc 
Ocean,  formed  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
catastrophes  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  ever  experi- 
enced. In  one  single  night,  there  issued  from  the  earth  a 
volcano  of  1494  feet  in  height,  surrounded  by  more  than 
2000  apertures,  which  still  continue  smoking  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  descended  into 
the  burning  crater  of  the  great  volcano,  no  less  than  258 
feet  in  perpendicular  depth,  leaping  over  crevices  which 
exhaled  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  combustion. 
After  many  dangers,  on  account  of  the  fragility  of  the 
basaltic  and  sienitic  lavas,  they  a i most  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  where  the  air  was,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
surcharged  with  carbonic  acid. 

The  granitic  mountains  of  Oaxaca  do  not  contain  any 
known  volcano  ;  but,  more  to  the  south,  Guatimala  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  the  vicinity  of  two 
mountains,  one  if  which  vomited  fire,  and  the  other  water, 
and  which  ended  at  last  by  swallowing  up  this  great  city.n 

The  volcanoes  continue  as  far  as  Nicaragua.  Near  this 
city  is  that  of  Momantombo.  The  Omo-tepetl  shoots  up 
its  burning  peak  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
Other  volcanic  mountains  border  the  gulfs  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  province  of  Costa  Rica  likewise  contains 
volcanoes;  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  Varu,  situated  in 
the  chain  called  Boruca. 

*  A.  de  Humholdt,  Vnes  et  Monument,  pi.  LXIV.  305  English  feet  big)*. 
h  "Por'phyres  trappeens,"  greenstone  porphyries. 

'  A.  de  Humboldt,  Vises  et  MonumeiiS,  pi.  LXV. 

*  Id.  ibid.  pi.  XXXIV.  •  "30  metres." 
m  A.  de  Humboldt,  Vues  et  Monumens,  p.  1*23. 

»  Lurcnzuna,  cited  in  the  Essay  on  Mexico,  t  I.  p.  171.  (Fr.) 
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We  will  not  terminate  this  sketch  of  the  Mexican  moun- 
tains, without  speaking  of  its  celebrated  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  of  which  the  annual  produce,  even  in  ordinary  times, 
amounts  to  fully  22,000,000  piastres,  or  4,583,333  pounds 
sterling.*  The  gold,  which  forms  only  one  twenty-second 
part  of  the  whole,  is  found  in  particles  or  grains,  in  the  al- 
luvial lands  of  Sonora,  and  Pimeria  Alta.  It  also  exists 
in  veins,  in  the  mountains  of  gneiss  and  micaceous  schistus 
in  the  province  of  Oaxaca.  The  silver  appears  to  affect 
the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  and  of  Mechoacan.  The  mine  of 
Batopilas,  in  New  Biscay,  the  most  northerly  that  has  yet 
been  wrought,  has  afforded  the  greatest  quantity  of  native 
silver  ;  while,  in  the  others,  the  metal  is  extracted  from  the 
ores  which  they  call  meager,  such  as  red,  black,  muriated, 
and  sulphuretted  silver;  or,  from  argentiferous  lead  ore. 
The  want  of  mercury,  which  is  procured  from  China  and 
Austria,  is  the  only  thing  that  checks  the  spirit  of  mining. 
The  mines  already  known,  are  far  from  giving  any  indica- 
tion of  being  exhausted.  Many,  undoubtedly,  are  yet  to 
be.  discovered.  A  Spaniard  affirms  that,  in  the  province 
of  Texas,  all  the  stones  contain  silver. b 

The  elevation  at  which  nature  hasdeposited  herimmense 
metallic  riches  in  New  Spain,  is  a  source  of  remarkable 
advantage  to  the  progress  of  national  industry.  In  Peru, 
the  most  considerable  mines.of  silver  are  found  at  an  im- 
mense height,  very  near  the  limit  of  eternal  snow.  In 
order  to  work  these  mines,  men,  provisions,  and  cattle, 
must  be  brought  from  a  distance.  Towns,  situated  on 
elevated  plains,  where  water  freezes  during  the  whole 
year,  and  where  trees  no  longer  grow,  are  not  calculated 
to  form  a  very  attractive  habitation.  Nothing  but  the  hope 
of  acquiring  riches  could  induce  any  man  possessed  of 
personal  liberty,  to  abandon  the  delicious  climate  of  the 
valleys,  and  voluntarily  isolate  himself  on  the  summit  of 
the  Andes.  In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  the  richest  mines 
of  silver,  such  as  those  of  Guanaxuato,  Zacnlecas,  Tasco 
and  Real  del  Monte,  aie  found  at  the  moderate  elevation 
of  from  5530  to  6562  feet.c  There  the  mines  are  sur- 
rounded by  cultivated  land, towns,  and  villages  ;  while  fo- 
rests crown  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  every  thing,  in 
short,  facilitates  the  exploring  of  their  subterraneous 
riches. 

In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  mountains  which  nature 
has  granted  to  New  Spain,  it  surfers,  in  general,  like'  the 
parent  country,  from  a  want  of  water,  and  of  navigable 
rivers.  The  great  river  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,,  and  the 
Rio  Colorado,  are  the  only  rivers  that  merit  attention,  both 
from  the  length  of  their  course,  and  the  great  mass  of  water 
which  they  carry  to  the  ocean  ;  but  flowing,  as  they  do, 
in  the  most  uncultivated  part  of  the  country,  it  will  be  long 
before  they  possess  any  interest  with  regard  to  commerce. 
In  all  the  equinoctional  part  of  Mexico,  only  small  rivers 
are  met  with;  but  their  estuaries  are  very  broad.  The 
narrow  form  of  the  continent  prevents  the  union  of  a 
great  body  of  water ;  while  the  rapid  declivity  of  the 
Cordillera  gives  rise  to  torrents  rather  than  rivers.  Among 
the  small  number  of  rivers  which  are  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  the  only  ones  that  may  one  day  or 
other  become  interesting  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior, 

»  According  to  the  pia-itre  of  1/2  employed  by  Humboldt,  and  copied 
here.  Pol.  Ess.  in  lib.  II.  chip.  i"<.  and  in  vol.  II.  p.  527.  Eng.  Trans. — 
The  translator  of  Humboldt's  Essav,  concerned  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  ; 
also,  translator  of  Yon  Kuch,  and  Memoirs  of  Golsoni.  Mr.  Black,  makes  it 
4/4$  ;  a!so,  Anderson,  Comm.  Diet.  p.  472. — Tb. 

>-  Yiagero  Universal,  t.  XXV.  p.  241). 


are,  the  Rio  Huasacualco  and  that  of  Mvarado,  both  of 
which  are  to  the  south-east  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  are  calcula- 
ted to  facilitate  the  communication  with  the  kingdom  of 
Guatimala  ;  the  Riode  Montezuma,  which  carries  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  valley  of  Tenochtitlan  to  the  Rio 
de  Panuco,  and  by  which,  forgetting  the  elevation  of  the 
ground,  a  line  of  navigation  has  been  proposed  between 
the  capital  and  the  eastern  coast ;  the  Rio  de  Zacatula ; 
and,  in  fine,  the  great  river  Santiago,  or  Tololollan,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  rivers  Leorma  and  Las  Laxas,  which 
might  convey  the  flour  of  Salamanca,  of  Zelaya,  and,  per- 
haps, also,  that  of  the  whole  intendancy  of  Guadalaxara,  to 
the  port  of  San  Bias,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  lakes  with  winch  Mexico  abounds,  and  the  greater 
part  of  which  seem  annually  to  diminish  in  size,  are  merely 
the  remains  of  those  immense  basins  of  water  that  appear 
once  to  have  existed  on  the  lofty  and  extensive  plains  ol'the 
Cordillera.  We  may  notice  the  great  lake  of  Chapala,  in 
New  Galicia,  which  covers  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty 
square  leagues  of  country  ;  the  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexi- 
co, that  occupy  one  fourth  of  the  surface  of  that  valley  ; 
the  lake  of  Pazcuaro,  in  the  intendancy  of  Valladolid,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the  globe  ;  and  the  lake 
of  Mextitlan,  and  that  of  Parras,  in  New  Biscay. 

The  Lake  of  Nicaragua  merits  very  particular  attention 
in  consequence  of  its  tides,  and  its  position  between,  the 
two  oceans.  It  is  probable  that  its  position  is  very  eleva- 
ted/ a  circumstance  that  would  render  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult, or  even  useless,  to  carry  into  execution  the  vague 
project  of  a  canal  of  communication,  which  every  one  has 
been  able  to  dream  of,  but  which  it  was  reserved  for 
M.  Martin  de  la  Bastide  to  publish,  under  the  triple  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  a  fan,  and  a  snuff-box  !  M.  de  la  Bastide, 
however,  has  only  forgotten  three  things :  He  does  not 
give  us  the  levels  of  the  country  between  the  lake  and  the 
gulf  of  Papagayo  on  the  western  coast ;  he  does  not  point 
out  the  manner  of  rendering  navigable  the  river  St.  John 
on  the  east,  interrupted  as  it  is  by  numerous  falls  of  water  ; 
and  he  is  not  aware  that,  during  the  autumn,  a  pestilential 
atmosphere  interdicts  all  approach  to  the  mouth  of  this 
river.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  various  projects  for 
opening  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  are  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that 
the  canal  would  not  admit  vessels  of  the  size  that  are  requi- 
red for  the  navigation  of  the  open  sea.  It  would  become 
necessary,  therefore,  to  unload  and  reload  their  cargoes, 
by  which  the  benefits  arising  from  a  canal  would  be  re- 
duced almost  to  a  leval  with  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  a  good  road,  communicating  with  two  ports  on 
their  respective  seas.  In  fact,  a  road  would  not  have  the 
same  effect  as  a  canal,  in  drawing  the  jealous  attention, 
and  exciting  the  hostile  encroachments  of  foreign  powers; 
a  danger  which  appears  to  have  formerly  determined  Spain 
to  forbid,  on  pain  of  death,  the  renewal  of  any  plan  what- 
ever for  establishing  such  a  communication.6  It  appears, 
nevertheless,  that  new  researches  have  been  recently  made 
respecting  the  most  favourable  points  for  constructing  a 
canal  of  communication.  The  isthmus  of  Tehuantep'ec, 
to  the  south  of  Oaxaca,  presents  the  'two  rivers  of  Huasa- 

c  "  1700  to  2M0  metres." 

d  From  its  tides,  and  our  author's  own  statements,  (see  Nicaragua,  in 
B.  LXXXV.  following,)  it  cannot  be  very  elevated.  Ed. — Pol.  Ess.  I.  p.  25. 
Engl.  Tr. 

e  Alcedo,  Diccionario  Geografico  de"  las  Indias,  at  the  words  Istmo  am] 
Atrato. 
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cualco  and  of  Chimalapa,  which,  united  together  by  means 
of  a  canal  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  in  length,  would  open  a 
communication  between  the  two  oceans.  The  river  Atrato, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  already  united  by  a  little  canal,  na- 
vigable for  boats  in  the  rainy  season,  to  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
a  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  very  spot  at  which  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  is  the  most  completely  interrupted,  for  the  canal 
does  not  appear  to  be  considerably  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  two  seas.a 

To  complete  the  description  cf  the  Mexican  territory, 
we  must  again  cast  a  glance  over  the  coasts  and  the  seas 
by  which  they  are  washed.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  New  Spain  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  immense  dike  or  wall,  against  which  the  trade-winds, 
and  the  perpetual  movement  of  the  waters  from  east  to  west, 
heave  up  the  sand  which  the  agitated  ocean  holds  sus- 
pended. The  revolving  current,  proceeding  from  the 
southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  first  rolls  past  Brazil  and  Guy- 
ana, and  then  follows  the  coasts  of  Caraccas,  from  Cu- 
mana  to  Darien.  It  then  flows  toward  Cape  Catoche  in 
Yucatan,  and  after  long  whirling  in  eddies  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  issues  by  the  Bahama  Channel  or  Gulf  of  Flo- 
rida, and  directs  its  course  towards  the  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land. The  sand  accumulated  by  the  eddying  whirl  of  the 
waters  from  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte  and  the  Mississippi,  insensibly  contracts  the 
basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  adding  to  the  breadth 
of  the  continent.  The  rivers  that  descend  from  the  Sierra 
Madre  to  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  of  the  Antilles, 
contribute  not  a  little  to  fill  up  and  elevate  the  bottom. 
The  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Spain,  from  18°  to 
26°  of  latitude,  is  obstructed  by  bars.  Only  vessels  draw- 
ing little  waterb  can  cross  one  of  these  bars  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  touching.  Nevertheless,  these  obstacles, 
so  formidable  to  commerce,  facilitate,  at  the  same  time, 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  ambitious  projects 
of  a  European  conqueror. 

Another  very  serious  inconvenience  is  common  both  to 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Isthmus.  Violent 
storms  render  it  almost  impossible,  during  several  months, 
to  effect  a  landing,  and  thus  prevent  almost  all  navigation 
along  these  shores.  The  north-west  winds,  denominated 
los  nortcs,  blow  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  autumnal 
to  the  vernal  equinox.  In  September  and  October  they 
are  generally  mild,  and  are  at  their  greatest  height  in  the 
month  of  March.  On  the  western  coast,  the  navigation  is 
very  dangerous  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  dreadful 
tornadoes  blowing  at  that  time  from  the  south-west.  At 
this  season,  and  even  in  September  and  October,  the  an- 
chorage at  San  Bias,  Acapulco,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  of  Guatimala,  is  exceedingly  unsafe.  During 
the  favourable  season,  from  October  till  May,  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  ocean  is  again  interrupted  in  these  latitudes 
by  the  furious  winds  from  the  north-east  and  north-west, 
known  by  the  names  of  Papagayo  and  Tehuanlepr.c. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  general  distribution  of  the  sur- 
face,  we  perceive  that  the  coasts  of  New  Spain  are  almost 
the  only  part  of  it  that  enjoys  a  warm  climate,  so  as  to  be 


*  A.  do  Humboldt,  Mexico,  !iv.  I.  chap.  ii. 

h  "  Only  vessels  which  draw  less  than  30  centimetres  of  water." 

«  "  300  metres." 

I  8°  to  9°  centigrade. 


proper  for  supplying  those  productions  which  are  the  ob- 
ject of  commerce  with  the  Antilles.  The  intendaney  ot 
Vera  Cruz,  with  the  exception  of  the  plateau  which  ex- 
tends from  Perote  to  the  Peak  of  Orizaba,  Yucatan*  the 
coasts  of  Oaxaca,  the  maritime  provinces  of  New  Santan- 
der  and  Texas,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  province  of 
Cohahuila,  the  uncultivated  country  called  Bolson  dr.  J\Ia- 
pimi,  the  coasts  of  California,  the  western  part  of  Sonora, 
Cinaloa,  and  New  Galicia,  the  southern  borders  of  the 
intendancies  of  Valladolid,  Mexico,  and  Puehla,  are  tracts 
of  country  which  are  low,  and  only  interrupted  by  incon- 
siderable eminences.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of 
these  plains,  as  well  as  of  the  ravines  that  are  situated  un- 
dei  the  tropics,  and  the  elevation  of  which  above  the  on  an 
does  not  exceed  9G7C  feet,  is  from  77°  to  79°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer;  that  is  to  say,  from  17°  to  19°  F.d  greater 
than  the  mean  temperature  of  Naples.0  These  fertile  re- 
gions, denominated  by  the  natives  Tierras  Calicntes,  that  is 
to  say,  hot  countries,  produce  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
bananas,  in  abundance.  When,  however,  Europeans,  not 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  reside  there  for  a  long  time, 
and  when  they  assemble  together  in  populous  towns,  these 
countries  become  subject  to  the  yellow  fever,  known  tra- 
der the  name  of  the  black  vomit,  or  romito  prieto.  The 
port  of  Acapulco,  and  the  valleys  of  Papagayo  and  Pere- 
grino,  may  be  classed  among  those  portions  of  the  globe 
where  the  air  is  constantly  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Spain,  the  great  heats  are 
tempered  for  some  time,  when  the  north  wind  brings 
strata  of  cold  air  from  Hudson's  Bay,  towards  the  pai  a!k  Is 
of  the  Havannah  and  Vera  Cruz.  These  impetuous 
winds  blow  from  the  month  of  October  to  that  of  March. 
Very  often  they  cool  the  air  to  such  a  degree  that,  near 
Havannah,  the  thermometer  descend  to  33°  F.  and  at  Vera- 
Cruz,  to  61°,  a  very  remarkable  depression  of  the  mercury 
for  countries  situated  under  the  torrid  zone. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  Cordillera,  at  the  height  of  from 
4000  to  5000  f«et,f  there  constantly  reigns  the  genial  tem- 
perature of  spring,  which  does  not  vary  more  than  eight 
or  nine  degrees.  Intense  heat,  and  excessive  cold,  are 
equally  unknown.  This  region  is  called  by  the  nati\  s 
Tierras  Templadas,  or,  Temperate  Countries,  in  which 
the  mean  heat  of  the  whole  year  is  from  68°  to  70°  F 
This  is  the  delicious  climate  of  Xalapa,  Tasco,  and  Chilpa- 
ningo,  three  towns  celebrated  for  the  extreme  salubii'y 
of  their  climate,  and  for  the  abundance  of  the  fruit  treed 
that  are  cultivated  in  their  environs.  Unfortunately  this 
medium  elevation  of  4200  feets  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
at  which  the  clouds  float  above  the  plains  adjacent  to  the 
sea  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  these  tem- 
perate regions,  situated  halfway  up  the  mountains,  are  of- 
ten enveloped  in  dense  fogs. 

The  third  zone,  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Tiir- 
ras  Frias,  or,  Cold  Countries,  comprehends  the  plateaus 
that  are  higher  than  7200  feet1'  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  which  the  mean  temperature  "is  63°  F.  and 
under.  In  the  capital  of  Mexico,  the  centigrade  thermo- 
meter has  been  seen  some  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point;  but  this  phenomenon  is  very  rare.  More  com- 
monly the  winters  are  as  mild  there  as  at  Naples.    In  the 


•  A.  do  Humttotdt,  t.  I.  p.  285. 
'  "  1200  to  1500  metres." 

s  "  1300  metres." 

*  "  2-XK)  metres." 
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coldest  season,  the  medium  heat  of  the  day  is  from  55°  to  ' 
53°  F.  In  summer,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  does 
not  rise  above  76°  F.  The  most  ordinary  mean  tempe- 
rature that  prevails  over  the  whole  of  the  great  plateau  of 
Mexico  is  63°  F.  which  is  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  at  Rome  ;  and  the  olive-tree  is  here  cultivated  with 
success.  This  same  p'ateau,  however,  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  natives,  belongs  10  the  Tierras  Frias. 
Thus  the  expressions  cold  and  hoi  have  no  absolute  signifi- 
cati in.  But  those  plateaus  that  are  higher  than  the  valley 
of  Mexico,  those,  for  example,  whose  absolute  height  ex- 
ceeds 82J3  feet,a  although  situated  under  the  tropics, 
have  a  climate  which,  even  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  north, 
appears  rude  and  disagreeable.  Of  this  description  are 
the  plains  of  Talma,  and  the  heights  of  Guchilaqtia,  where, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day,  the  air  never  becomes  hot- 
ter than  from  43  to  46°  F.  The.  olive  here  bears  no  fruit. 

All  the  regions  denominated  cold  enjoy  a  mean  tempe- 
rature of  from  52°  to  58°  F.  equal  to  that  of  France  and 
Lornbardy.  Still,  vegetation  there  is  much  less  vigorous,  and 
the  plants  of  Europe  do  not  grow  with  the  same  rapidity 
as  in  their  native  soil.  The  winters,  at  an  elevation  of 
82  )d  feet,b  are  not  extremely  severe.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that,  in  summer,  the  sun  never  heats  the 
rarefied  air  of  these  plateaus  sufficiently  to  accelerate  the 
expansion  of  flowers,  and  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfect  ma- 
turity. It  is  this  unvarying  equability  of  temperature,  this 
absence  of  a  fervent  but  ephemeral  heat,  which  impresses 
a  peculiar  character  on  the  climate  of  the  high  equinoctial 
reg:o"is.  Accordingly,  the  cultivation  of  many  vegetables 
is  less  successful  on  the  ridge  of  the  Mexican  Cordiileras, 
than  in  the  plains  situated  to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  al- 
though the  mean  temperature  of  these  latter  is  often  lower 
than  that  of  the  plateaus  comprised  between  19°  and  22° 
of  north  latitude". 

In  the  equinoctial  region  of  Mexico,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  23th  of  north  latitude,  only  two  seasons  are  known  ; 
that,  namely,  of  the  rains,  which  commence^  in  the  month 
of  June  or  July,  and  ends  in  September  or  October  :  and 
the  dry  season,  which  continues  eitrht  months,  from  Octo- 
ber, namely,  till  the  end  of  May.  The  formation  of  clouds, 
aid  the  precipitation  of  the  water  dissolved  by  the  air, 
generally  begin  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera. 
These  phenomena,  accompanied  by  loud  electrical  explo- 
sions, extend  in  succession  from  east  to  west,  in  the  direc- 
ti  on  of  the  trade-winds  ;  so  that  the  rain  falls  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  later  on  the  central  plateau  than  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Sometimes,  in  the  months  of  December  and  Jan- 
uary, rain,  mixed  with  sleet  and  snow,  is  seen  falling  on 
the  mountains,  even  at  an  absolute  elevation  of  less  than  [ 
C532  feet.c  These  rains,  however,  continue  only  a  few 
days  ;  and,  cold  as  they  are,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
highly  beneficial  to  the  vegetation  of  wheat,  and  the  growth 
of  pastures.  From  the  parallel  of  24°  to  that,  of  33°,  the 
rains  fall  less  frequently,  and  continue  a  shorter  time. 
Fortunately,  the  snow,  of  which  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  beyond  26°  of  latitude,  compensates  for  this 
scarcity  of  rain.d 
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In  France,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  employ- 
ment of  land,  and  the  agricultural  divisions,  depend  almost 
exclusively  on  geographical  latitude  ;  the  configuration  of 
the  country,  the  proximity  of  the  ocean,  or  other  local  cir- 
cumstances, exerting  only  a  feeble  influence  over  the  tem- 
perature. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  equinoctial  regions 
of  America,  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  productions,  the 
aspect,  and  general  features  of  the  country,  are  modified 
almost  entirely  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  latitudes  19°  and  22°,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
especially  cacao  and  indigo,  do  not  afford  an  abundant  crop 
at  a  greater  elevation  than  2000  or  2600  feet.6  European 
wheat  occupies  a  zone  which,  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains, generally  commences  at  the  height  of  4585  feet,  and 
ends  at  9752  feet.f  The  banana,  that  most  useful  plant, 
which  constitutes  the  principal  nourishment  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  tropics,  almost  entirely  ceases  to  bear  fruit 
above  the  level  of  5000  feet.g  The  oaks  of  Mexico  grow 
only  between  2500  and '10,078  feet1' of  elevation.  The 
pir.e  descends  towards  the  shores  of  Vera  Cruz,  only  a3 
low  as  6068  feet  ;l  but  it  must  also  be  added,  that  they  do 
not  rise  higher,  towards  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  than 
13,123  feet.kl 

The  provinces  denominated  provincias  internets,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  temperate  zone,  but  especially  those  compre- 
hended between  30°  and  38°  of  latitude,  possess,  with  the 
rest  of  North  America,  a  climate  essentially  different  from 
that  which  prevails  under  the  same  parallels  on  the  old 
continent  :  it  is  particularly  distinguished  by  a  striking 
inequality  in  the  temperature  of  the  different  seasons. 
Winters  of  a  German  rigour  succeed  to  summers  that  vie 
with  those  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  But  this  difference  of 
temperature  is  much  less  striking  in  those  parts  of  the  new 
continent  which  approach  the  Pacific  Ocean,  than  in  the 
more  eastern  regions. 

If  the  plateau  of  New  Spain  is  singularly  cold  in  win- 
ter, its  summer  temperature  is  far  higher  than  could  be 
inferred  from  the  thermometrical  observations  made  by 
Bouguer  and  La  Condamine,  in  the  Andes  of  Peru.  It 
is  to  this  heat,  and  to  other  local  causes,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  aridity  which  incommodes  these  beautiful 
countries.  In  fact,  the  interior,  particularly  an  extensive 
portion  of  the  plat  eau  of  Anahuac,  is  completely  stripped 
of  vegetation.  Tl  e  enormous  mass  of  the  Mexican  Cor- 
dillera, and  the  immense  extent  of  its  plains,  produce  a 
reflection  of  the  solar  rays,  which,  at  an  equal  height,  is 
not  observed  in  other  mountainous  countries  of  a  more 
unequal  surface.  Independently  of  this  circumstance,  the 
land  is  so  high  that  its  mere  elevation,  from  the  consequent- 
ly diminished  atmospheric  pressure  which  is  exerted  on 
fluids  by  the  rarefied  air,  must  sensibly  augment  the  eva- 
poration that  takes  place  from  the  surface  of  these  great 
plateaus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cordillera  is  not  suffi- 
ciently elevated  for  any  considerable  number  of  its  peaks 
to  enter  within  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  This  snow, 
at  the  period  of  its  minimum,  in  the  month  of  September, 
does  not  descend,  under  the  parallel  of  Mexico,  lower  than 
14,465  feet  ;m  but  in  January,  its  boundary  is  met  with  as 
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low'as  12,139  feet.a  To  the  north,  beyond  20°  latitude, 
and,  especially,  from  22°  to  30°,  the  rains,  which  continue 
only  during  the  month's  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, are  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  ascending  current,  or  column  of  heated 
air  that,  rises  from  the  plains,  prevents  the  clouds  from  be- 
ing precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  and  thus  saturating  the  ) 
dry  saline  earth,  almost  destitute  of  shrubs.  There  are 
few  springs  in  the  mountains,  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
are  composed  of  porous  amygdaloid  and  shattered  porphy- 
ries. Instead  of  collecting  in  little  subterraneous  basins, 
the  water  filters  through  the  earth,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
crevices  which  have  been  opened  by  ancient  volcanic 
convulsions.  This  water  issues  only  at  the  base  of  the 
Cordillera.  On  the  coasts,  it  forms  a  great  number  of  ri- 
vers, the  course  of  which,  however,  is  very  short. 

The  aridity  of  the  central  table  land,  and  the  want  ol 
trees,  are  very  injurious  to  the  working  of  the  mines ; 
these  evils  have  sensibly  increased  since  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  in  Mexico.  Not  only  have  the  conquerors 
destroyed  without  planting,  but  by  artificially  drying  up  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  land,  they  have  occasioned  a  still  more 
important  evil.  The  muriates  of  soda  and  of  lime,  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  other  saline  substances,  cover  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  They  have  spread  themselves  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  which  the  chemist  feels  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. In  consequence  of  this  abundance  of  salts — these 
efflorescences  so  injurious  to  cultivation — the  table  land  of 
Mexico  resembles,  in  some  places,  that  of  Thibet,  or  the 
saline  steppes  of  central  Asia. 

Happily,  this  aridity  of  soil  prevails  only  on  the  most 
elevated  plains.  A  great  part  of  the  vast  kingdom  of  New 
Spain  may  be  classed  with  the  most  fertile  countries  of  the 
earth.  The  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  is  exposed  to  humid 
winds,  and  to  frequent  fogs  ;  and  vegetation,  promoted  by 
these  aqueous  vapours,  displays  an  imposing  degree  of 
beauty  and  luxuriance.  The  truth  is,  the  humidity  of  the 
coasts,  favouring  the  putrefaction  of  a  prodigious  mass  of 
organic  substances,  proves  the  cause  of  the  diseases  to 
which  Europeans,  and  others  not  habituated  to  the  climate, 
are  exposed:  for,  under  the  burning  sky  of  the  tropics, 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  almost  invariably  a  sure 
indication  of  extraordinary  fertility  in  the  soil.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  exception  of  some  sea-ports,  and  of  some 
deep  and  humid  valleys,  where  the  natives  suffer  from 
intermittent  fevers,  New  Spain  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  singularly  healthy  country.  A  dry  and  uniform  de- 
gree of  heat  is  very  favourable  to  longevity.  At  Vera 
Cruz,  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic  attacks  of  the  yellow 
fever  (black  vomit,)  the  natives,  and  th  ose  strangers  who 
have  been  already  some  years  habituated  to  the  climate, 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  state  of  health.    In  general,  the 
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coasts  and  arid  plains  of  Equatorial  America  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  perpendicular  rays  of  which  are  reflected 
from  the  soil. 

Vegetation  varies  with  the  temperature,  from  the  burn- 
ing shores  of  the  ocean,  to  the  icy  summits  of  the  Cordil- 
leras.   In  the  hot  region,  as  high  as  1200  feet,b  the  fan- 
leaved  palms,  the  mira«uama  and  pvmos  palms,  the  white 
Oreodoxa,  the  Tovrneforlia  velufna,  the  Cordia  gerascan- 
thus,  the  willow-leaved  Ceplialantlius,c  the  Hyptia  bursala* 
Salpiantkus  aren'irius,  Gomphrana  slobcsu,  pinnated  ca- 
labash tree,e  or  Crescentia  p'nnala,  the  Podnpterus  M  ji- 
canus,  willow-leaved  bignonia/  Salvia  occidentals,  Perdi- 
cium  Havanense,   Gyrocarpus,  Leucnphyllum  ambiguvm, 
Gompliia  Mexicana,  Punicum  divaricatum,  Bauhinia  acu- 
Ir.a'a,  Ilmnalixyhm  radialwn,  Hymenaa  covrbaril,  foffis 
retuiis,  Smetenia  Mexicana,  and  the  sumac-leaved  Mal~ 
p'ghiaf  predominate  in  the  spontaneous  vegetation.  On 
the  confines  of  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zone  are.  cul- 
tivated the  sugar-cane,  and  the  cotton,  cacao  and  indigo 
plants  ;  hut  they  rarely  ascend  above  the  elevation  of  1800 
or  2400  feet.h    The  sugar-cane,  however,  prospers  Well 
in  the  sheltered  valleys,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet'  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     The  banana  tree  extends  from  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  to  a  height  of  4350  feet.1'    The  tempe- 
rate region,  from  1  200  to  6G00  feet"  of  elevation,  presents 
the   L'lquidambar  s'yracijlua,    Erythroxylcn  Mexicaniuv, 
.Rralia  digitata,  Cnicus  Pazcuarensis,  Gvardioln  Mexicana, 
Tageles  le.nuifolia,  Psychotria  paucijloraJpmaraC!mlvl>  nsfy, 
Convolvulus  arborescens,   Veronica  Xalapensis,  Globvlcria 
Mexicana,  stachys  of  Actopan,"1  Salvia  Mexicana,  Viler, 
mollis,  thick-flowered  arbutus,"  Eryngium  protewjlnrion, 
Laurus  Cervantesii,  willow-leaved  daphne,0  Frililluria  bar- 
bata,  Yucca  spinosa,  Cobcea  scandens,?  yellow  sage  j*1  four 
varieties  of  Mexican  oaks,  commencing  at  an  elevation  ol 
2S20  feet,  and  ending  at  9720  ;r  the  mountain  yew,'  and 
the  corrugated  angular  Banisteria.    In  the  cold  region,  att 
a  height  of  from  66O0  to  14,100  feet,1  we  meet  with  the 
thick  stemmed  oak  (Quercus  crassipes,)  the  Mexican  rose, 
the  alder,  which  disappears  at  the  height  of  11, 1 00  feet," 
the  wonderful  Cheiroslemon  platanoides,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  further  on,  the  Krameria,  the  Valeriana  ceralojltylla, 
the  Datura  superba,  the  cardinal  sage,"  the  dwarf  poten- 
tilla,y  the  myrtle-leaved  arbutus,1  the  Cotoneasler  denlicu- 
/a/a,a  and  the  Mexican  strawberry.    The  pines,  which 
commence  in  the  temperate  zone  at  the  height  of  5700 
feet,  disappear  in  the  cold  region  at  12,300  feet."  Thus 
the  coniferous  trees,  unknown  in  South  America,  here  ter- 
minate, as  they  do  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the.  scale  of 
vegetation  in  the  larger  plants.    At  the  very  limit  of  per~ 
petual  snow,  we  find  the  .flrenaria  bryoides,  the  Cn;ciis 
nivalis,  and  the  Chelonc  genii anoides*    We  shall  be  able 
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to  add  a  greater  degree  of  interest  to  this  dry  nomencla- 
ture, when  M.  Humboldt  has  completed  the  botanical 
part  of  his  vast  and  learned  work. 

Among  the  Mexican  vegetables  that  furnish  abundant 
alimentary  supplies,  the  banana  occupies  the  first  rank. 
The  two  species,  called  the  Plalano-arton,  and  Dominico* 
appear  to  be  indigenous  ;  the  camburi,  or  Musa  sapientiirn, 
has  b^en  brought  thither  from  Africa.  One  single  cluster 
of  bananas  often  contains  from  160  to  180  fruits,  and 
weighs  from  60  to  80  pounds.  A  piece  of  land  of  120 
yards*  of  surface,  easily  produces  4000  pounds  weight0  of 
fruit,  whilst  the  same  extent  will  scarcely  produce  more 
than  thirty  pounds  weight  of  wheat,  or  eighty  pounds  of 
potatoes.  The  manioc  occupies  the  same  region  as  the  ba- 
nana. The  cultivation  of  maize  is  still  more  extended. 
This  indigenous  vegetable3  succeeds  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  Toluca,  at  the  height  of  8400  feet6  above 
the  ocean.  Maize  commonly  produces  in  the  proportion 
of  150  to  1.  It  forms  the  principal  nourishment  both  of 
men  and  animals.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  the  other  ce- 
realia  of  Europe,  are  cultivated  nowhere  but  on  the  pla- 
teau in  the  temperate  region.  Wheat  commonly  produ- 
ces at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  for  one.  In  the 
coldest  region,  they  cultivate  the  potato,  originally  from 
South  America,  the  Tropozolum  esculcntum,  a  new  species 
of  nasturtium  or  Indian  cress,  and  the  Chenopodium  qui- 
noa,  the  seeds  of  which  are  an  equally  agreeable  and 
healthy  aliment.  In  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  we 
also  meet  with  the  oca  (Oxalis  tuberosa  ;)f  the  sweet  po- 
tato and  the  yam  are  cultivated  in  the  hot  region.  Not- 
withstanding the  abundant  produce  of  so  many  alimentary 
plants,  dry  seasons  expose  Mexico  to  periodical  famine. 

This  country  produces  indigenous  species  of  the  cherry- 
tree,  apple,  walnut,  mulberry,  and  strawberry.  It  has 
likewise  made  the  acquisition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
fruits  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  The. 
maguey,  a  variety  of  the  agave. s  furnishes  a  drink  denomi- 
nated pulque,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  consume 
a  very  great  quantity.  The  fibres  of  the  maguey  supply 
hemp  and  paper  ;  and  the  prickles  are  used  for  pins  and 
nails. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  increases,  although,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  confined  to  the  temperate  region,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  scanty  population,  the  hot  and  moist 
plains  of  the  sea  coasts,  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
this  plant,  continue  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated.  Ten 
years  ago  1817,  the  exportation  of  sugar  by  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz  amounted  to  291,666/.  sterling.11  The  sugar- 
cane here  is  cultivated  and  manufactured  by  free  people. 

In  the  burning  climate  of  Guatimala,  are  produced  the 
best  indigo  and  the  best  cacao.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  indigo  plantations  amounts  to  500,000/.'  the  exporta- 
tion of  cacao  alone  is  valued  at  1,875,000/.  sterling.k  It  is 
from  the  Mexican  language  that  we  have  derived  the  term 
chocolatl,  of  which,  however,  we.  have  softened  the  final 
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syllable.  The  nuts  of  the  cacao,  considered  in  Mexico  as 
an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  are  used  instead  of  small 
coin  ;  six  nuts  being  equivalent  to  one  sous. 

The  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,  is  at  present  the  only  pro- 
vince where  they  cultivate  on  a  large  scale  the  Nopal,  or 
Cactus  coccinellifer,  upon  which  the  insect  that  produces  the 
cochineal  delights  to  feed.  Cochineal  is  annually  exported 
to  the  amount  of  500,000/.  sterling.1  m  Among  the  other 
useful  vegetables,  we  must  notice  the  Convolvulus  jalapa, 
or  true  jalap,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  district  of 
Xalapa,  to  the  north  west  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  the  Epidcndrum 
vanilla,  which,  as  well  as  the  jalap,  loves  the  shade  of  the 
liquidambar  and  the  amyris  ;  the  Copaifera  officinalis,  and 
the  Toluifera  balsamum,  two  trees  which  produce  odorife- 
rous resins,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  the  bal- 
sams of  Capivi  and  of  Tolu. 

The  shores  of  the  Bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy 
have  been  celebrated,  since  the  period  of  their  first  disco, 
very,  for  their  rich  and  immense  forests  of  mahogany  and 
logwood,  so  useful  in  manufactures  ;  but  the  cutting  and 
selling  of  which  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  English.  A 
species  of  acacia  affords  an  excellent  black  dye.n  The 
guaiacum,  the  sassafras,  and  the  tamarind,  adorn  and  en- 
rich these  fertile  provinces.  The  pine  apple  is  found  wild 
in  the  woods  ;  and  all  the  shallow  rocky  soils  are  covered 
with  different  species  of  Aloe  and  Euphorbia. 

The  gardens  of  Europe  have  made  various  acquisitions 
of  new  ornaments  from  the  Mexican  flora,  and,  amongst 
others,  the  Salvia  fulgens,  to  which  its  crimson  flowers 
give  so  much  brilliance,  the  beautiful  dahlia,  the  elegant 
Sisyrinchium  striatum,  the  gigantic  Helianthus,  and  the  deli- 
cate Mentzelia.  M.  Bonpland,  M.  Humboldt's  compa- 
nion, discovered  a  species  of  bombax,  which  produces  a 
cotton,  possessing  at  once  the  brilliance  of  silk,  and  the 
strength  of  wool. 

The  zoology  of  Mexico  is  imperfectly  known.  Many 
species  analagous  to  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
differ  from  them,  nevertheless,  in  important  characters. 
Among  the  species  that  are  decidedly  new  and  indigenous, 
are  the  coendu,  a  species  of  porcupine  ;  the  apaxa,  or 
Mexican  stag  ;  the  conepatl,  of  the  weasel  tribe  ;  the 
Mexican  squirrel,  and  another  striated  species.The  cayo- 
pollinp  and  the  Mexican  wolf  inhabit  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains. Among  the  four  animals  classed  as  dogs  by  the 
Mexican  Pliny,  Hernandez,  one,  denominated  xolo-itzcu- 
intli,  is  the  wolf,  distinguished  by  its  total  want  of  hair. 
The  techichi,  is  a  species  of  dog  without  voice,  which  was 
eaten  by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  This  kind  of  food  was 
so  necessary  to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  cattle,  that  in  process  of  time,  the  whole 
race  was  destroyed.q  Linnaeus  confounds  the  dumb  dog 
with  the  ilzcuinte-potzoli,  a  species  of  dog  very  imperfectly 
described,  and  distinguished  by  a  short  tail,  a  very  small 
head,  and  a  large  hump  on  its  back/  The  bison  and  the 
musk  oxs  wander  in  immense  herds  in  New  Mexico  and 

k  "  45,000,000  francs."  >  "  12,000,000  francs." 

-  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  III.  p.  260. 

°  Letter  of  Don  Alzate,  in  the  account  of  the  Voyage  of  Chappe  d'Aute- 
roche,  p.  64.  (Fr.) 

°  Sciurns  rariegatus  [coquallin.] 

t  A  species  of  opossum. 

1  Clavigero,  Storia  di  Messico,  t.  I.  p.  73. 

r  Hernandez,  Hist.  Q.uadrup.  Nov.  Hisp.  c.  20 — 23. 

•  The  musk  ox  is  found  only  in  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  North 
America. — P. 
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New  California.  The  elks  of  the  latter  province,  accord- 
ing- to  the  testimony  of  Clavigero,  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
have  been  employed  in  dragging  a  heavy  carriage  at  Za- 
catecas.  We  still  know  very  little  of  the  great  wild  sheep 
of  California,  or  of  the  berendos  of  the  same  country, 
which,  it  would  appear,  resemble  antelopes.u  The  jaguar, 
and  the  couguar,  which,  in  the  New  World,  represent  the 
tiger  and  lion  of  the  old  continent,  are  met  with  in  all  the 
kingdom  of  Guatimala,  and  in  the  lower  and  hot  part  of 
Mexico,  properly  so  called  ;  but  they  have  been  little  ob- 
served by  scientific  naturalists.  Hernandez  says,  that  the 
mizlli  resembles  the  lion  without  a  mane,  but  that  it  is  of 
greater  size.b  The  Mexican  bear  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Louisiana  and  Canada.0 


»  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  II.  p.  423. 
b  Hernandez,  Hist.  Quadrup.  c.  IL 

"  Mr.  Bullock  has  added  thirty-one  species  to  this  list,  of  which  fifteen 
VOL.  n.— NOS.  79  &  80.  2  E 


The  domestic  animals  of  Europe  conveyed  to  Mexico, 
have  prospered  there,  and  multiplied  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. The  wild  horses,  which  gallop  in  immense  herds 
over  the  plains  of  New  Mexico,  are  descended  from  those 
brought  thither  by  the  Spaniards.  The  breed  is  equally 
beautiful  and  vigorous.  That  of  the  mule  is  not  less  so. 
The  transportation  of  goods  between  Mexico  and  Vera 
Cruz  occupies  70,000  mules.  The  sheep  are  a  coarse 
and  neglected  breed.  The  feeding  of  cattle  is  of  great 
importance  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  in  the  intendancy 
of  Durango.  Families  are  sometimes  met  with  who  pos- 
sess herds  of  40  or  50,000  head  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Former  accounts  speak  of  herds  two  or  three  times  more 
numerous.*1 


are  enlirely  new.  Vide  his  Six  Months  in  Mexico.  London,  1824. 
p.  186. 

d  Valdecebro,  Gobierno  de  Animates,  passim. 
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Mexico,  including  JVew  Mexico,  and  the  Captain-  General- 
ship of  Guatimala.    Account  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  human  species. 
The  first  official  census,  made  in  1793,  gave,  as  an  ap- 
proximating result,  4,483,500  inhabitants,  as  the  mini- 
mum. Those  who  examined  the  lists  in  detail,  reasonably 
concluded  that  the  great  number  of  inhabitants  who  had 
evaded  the  general  census,  could  not  possibly  be  compen- 
sated for  by  those  who,  wandering  without  fixed  habita- 
tion, had  been  counted  several  times.  It  was  supposed 
that,  at  least,  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
sum  total,  thus  estimating  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
New  Spain  at  5,200,000  souls. 

Since  that  period,  the  augmentation  in  the  produce  of 
tithes,  and  of  the  Indian  capitation  tax,  that  of  all  the  du- 
ties on  articles  of  consumption,  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  of  civilization,  the  appearance  of  the  country  covered 
with  houses  recently  built,  all  combine  to  indicate  a  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  census  has  not,  however,  been  renewed.  Humboldt 
has  shown  that  the  propor  tion  of  births  to  deaths,  deduced 
from  a -comparison  of  fifty  years,  is,  at  an  average,  nearly 
as  170  to  100.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the  popula- 
tion appears  to  him  to  be  as  one  to  seventeen,  and  that  of 
deaths  as  one  to  thirty.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
births  at  nearly  350,000,  and  that  of  deaths,  at  200,000  ; 
so  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  excess  of 
births  ought  to  be  150,000  ;  and  if  nothing  ever  deranged 
or  disturbed  the  order  of  nature,  the  population  ought  to 
be  doubled  every  nineteen  years.*  Confining  himself  to 
the  addition  of  only  one  tenth  for  those  who  are  omitted 
in  the  census,  and  of  two  tenths  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  ten  years,  Humboldt  concluded  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1803,  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  contained 
5,800,000  inhabitants.1"  According  to  the  same  progres- 
sive augmentation,  Mexico  ouglit  to  have  contained,  in 
1813,  a  population  of  seven  millions  of  inhabitants;  but 
already,  in  1810,  civil  disturbances  had  begun  to  overturn 
the  kingdom.  On  the  same  principle,  Mexico  must  have 
supported,  in  1823,  a  population  of  8,392,044  ;  being 
about  60,000  more  than  8,331,434,  the  population  of 
England,  exclusive  of  Wales  and  the  public  service,  &c. 
in  the  census  of  1811.  Allowing  half  a  million  for  wars, 
and  the  privations  and  diseases  naturally  incident  to  wars, 
eight  millions  still  remain  as  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
present  population  of  this  fine  country. 

To  Guatimala  only  a  million  of  inhabitants  are  assigned, 
not  including  the  Mosquito  Indians,  who  are  independent 
of  Spain,  and  are  allies  of  England. 
'*  »  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  I.  p.  324—341. 
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The  physical  causes  that  almost  periodically  check  the 
increase  of  the  Mexican  population,  are  the  small-pox,  the 
mallazahuatl,  a  kind  of  plague,  and  especially  poverty  and 
famine. 

The  small-pox  was  introduced  in  1520,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Franciscan  father  Torribio,  it 
carried  off  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico.  Return- 
ing like  the  black  vomit,  and  many  other  diseases,  at 
pretty  regular  periods,  it  committed  dreadful  ravages  in 
1763,  and  especially  in  1779,  when,  in  the  capital  of  Mex- 
ico alone,  more  than  9000  persons  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
disease,  and  it  cut  off  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican  youth. 
The  epidemic  of  1797  was  less  destructive,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  zeal  with  which  inoculation  was  perform- 
ed. But  in  the  month  of  January,  1804,  vaccination  was 
introduced  into  Mexico ;  and,  thanks  to  the  activity  of 
Don  Thomas  Murphy,  who  has  repeatedly  obtained  the 
virus  from  North  America,  this  cause  of  the  depopulation 
of  Mexico  will  cease  to  exist  for  the  future. 

The  matlazahuatl  is  said  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to  the 
Indian  race  ;  and  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  shows  it- 
self only  at  very  long  intervals.  It  was  particularly  de- 
structive in  1545,  1576,  1736,  1737,  1761,  and  1762. 
Torquemada  assures  us,  that  in  the  first  epidemic,  800,000 
Indians  died,  and  not  less  than  two  millions  in  the  second. 
According  to  common  opinion,  this  disease  is  identical 
with  the  yellow  fever,  or  black  vomit ;  but,  according  to 
others,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  genuine  plague. 
The  matlazahuatl,  it  is  said,  never  attacks  white  persons, 
whether  Europeans  or  descendants  of  Creoles  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  yellow  fever  very  rarely  attacks  the  Mex- 
ican Indians.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  the  situa- 
tion which  is  chiefly  liable  to  the  black  vomit ;  the  matla 
zahuatl,  on  the  contrary,  carries  dismay  and  death  to  the 
farthest  interior  of  the  country  on  the  central  plateau. 
These  distinctions,  however,  appear  to  us  to  be  delusive, 
or,  at  all  events,  but  imperfectly  ascertained.  In  the  hot 
and  humid  valleys  of  the  interior,  the  mallazahuatl  finds 
as  favourable  a  focus  for  the  development  of  its  miasmata 
as  on  the  sea  coast.  In  the  ravages  which  it  commits. in 
the  interior,  this  plague  appears  more  especially  to  attack 
the  Indians,  because,  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the 
population,  their  wretchedness  more  completely  exposes 
them  to  the  effects  of  an  epidemic.  When  desolating  the 
sea  coasts,  it  appears  to  select  its  first  and  most  numerous 
victims  from  among  the  European  sailors  and  workmen, 
who  compose  the  great,  mass  of  the  people.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  two  diseases,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 

b  He  estimated  the  population  in  1808  at  more  than  0,500,000. — P. 
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A  third  circumstance  which  proves  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive to  population,  and  perhaps  hecornes  the  most  fatal  of 
all,  is  famine.  Indolent  by  character,  situated  under  a 
beautiful  climate,  and  accustomed  to  content  themselves 
with  little,  the  Indians  cultivate  only  as  much  maize, 
potatoes,  and  wheat,  as  seem  barely  necessary  for  their 
own  subsistence,  or,  at  the  very  most,  as  may  be  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  towns  and  mines  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Independently  of  this  fact,  agricul- 
ture is  deprived  of  thousands  of  hands,  in  consecjuence  of 
the  necessity  of  transporting  on  the  backs  of  mules  their 
merchandise,  provisions,  iron,  gunpowder,  and  mercury, 
from  the  coast  to  the  capital,  and  thence  to  the  mines  and 
smelting  houses,  often  established  in  arid  and  uncultivated 
regions.  The  disproportion  between  the  natural  progress 
of  population,  and  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  aliments 
produced  by  cultivation,  renews  therefore  the  afflicting 
spectacle  of  famine  every  time  that  an  excessively  dry  sea- 
son, or  some  other  accidental  cause,  has  ruined  the  harvest 
of  maize,  A  want  of  provisions  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  epidemic  diseases.  In  1804  alone,  the  maize 
having  been  destroyed  by  frost  towards  the  end  of  August, 
it  was  estimated  that  more  than  300,000  inhabitants  were 
swept  away  in  the  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
nourishment  and  asthenic  diseases.  The  civil  war  which 
has  recently  spread  desolation  over  its  surface,  must  have 
greatly  increased  the  mortality  annually  arising  from  this 
circumstance.  The  46,000  lives  which  a  late  official 
paper  states  to  have  been  sacrificed  in  this  war  of  liberty, 
only  comprehends  those  who  died  in  battle.  The  number 
of  slain  at  all  times,  constitutes  merely  a  small  portion  of 
the  loss  which  the  population  of  the  country  sustains  by 
civil  war..11 

For  along  time  the  labour  of  the  mines  was  looked  up- 
on as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
America.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  difficult  to  deny 
that,  at  the  period  of  its  or  iginal  conquest,  and  even  long 
afterwards,  a  great  number  of  Indians  perished  from  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  want  of  nourishment  and  sleep,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  sudden  change  of  climate  and  temperature 
in  passing  from  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,b  a  change  which  renders  the  working 
of  the  mines  so  destructive  to  a  race  of  men  who  are  not 
endowed  with  that  flexibility  of  organization  which  distin- 
guishes the  European.  In  the  present  day,  however,  the 
labour  of  the  mines  in  New  Spain  is  a  voluntary  occupa- 
tion ;  no  law  forcing  the  Indian  to  engage  in  it,  or  to  pre- 
fer the  working  of  one  mine  to  that  of  another.  In  general, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  subterraneous 
works,  and  divided  into  several  classes,  does  not  exceed 
28  or  30,000  ;  and  the  mortality  among  the  miners  is  not 
much  greater  than  what  is  observed  among  the  other 
classes  of  the  people.0 

In  Mexico,  the  human  species  presents  four  great  divi- 
sions, which  comprehend  eight  casts,  namely, 

I.  Aboriginal  Indians. 

II.  Spaniards,   (a)  born  in  Europe  ; 

(b)  Creoles  born  in  America. 

III.  Negroes,      (a)  A  fricans,  slaves. 

(b)  descendants  of  negroes. 


IV.  Mixed  CASTS,(a)  Mestizos,  the  oflVpring  of  whites 
and  Indians ; 

(b)  Mulattoes,  the  offspring  of  whites 

and  negroes ; 

(c)  Zambos,  arising  from  a  mixture 

of  Indians  and  negroes. 

Some  Malays  and  Chinese,  who  have  come  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  establish  themselves  in  Mexico,  can- 
not be  included  in  this  enumeration.  The  number  of  cop- 
per-coloured Indians  of  pure  race,  principally  concentrated 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  table  land  of  Anahuac,  exceeds 
two  millions  and  a  half ;  thus  forming  about  two  fifths  of 
the  entire  population.  They  are  infinitely  more  rare, 
however,  in  the  north  of  New  Spain,  and  the  provinces 
denominated  provincias  inlernas. 

Far  from  becoming  extinct,  the  indigenous  population 
has  continued  to  increase,  especially  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years;  and  accordingly  it  would  appear  that,  in  total 
amount,  these  countries  are  more  populous  at  present  than 
they  were  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  The 
kingdom  of  Montezuma  did  not  equal  in  extent  the  eighth 
part  of  New  Spain,  as  it  now  exists.  The  great  towns  of 
the  Aztecs,  and  their  most  cultivated  lands,  were  met  with 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  and  particularly 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  The  kings  of  A 1- 
colhuacan,  of  Tlacopan,  and  of  Mechoacan,  were  indepen- 
dent princes.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  20°  were  the  Chi- 
chimecks  and  Otoinites,  two  wandering  and  barbarous 
nations,  whose  hordes,  though  far  from  numerous,  pushed 
their  incursions  as  far  as  Tula,  a  town  situated  near  the 
northern  border  of  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan.  It  would 
be  just  as  difficult,  however,  to  estimate,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  number  of  Montezuma's  subjects,  as  it 
would  be  to  decide  respecting  the  ancient  population  of 
Egypt,  Persia,  Carthage,  or  Greece,  or  even  respect- 
ing that  of  many  modern  states.  History  presents  us,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  a  train  of  conquerors  ambitious  to 
throw  additional  lustre  on  their  own  exploits  ;  on  the  other, 
certain  religious  and  benevolent  men,  directing,  with  noble 
ardour,  the  arms  of  eloquence  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
first  colonists.*1  Both  parties  are  equally  interested  in 
exaggerating  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered countries.  At  all  events,  the  extensive  ruins  of 
towns  and  villages  that  are  met  with  under  the  18th  and 
20th  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  population  of  this  single  part  of  the  king- 
dom was  once  far  superior  to  what  it  is  now.  Yet  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  these  ruins  are  dispersed  over  a  space 
that,  relatively  speaking,  is  but  very  limited. 

To  a  great  degree  of  muscular  strength,  the  copper-co- 
loured natives  add  the  advantage  of  being  seldom  or  never 
subject  to  any  deformity.  Humboldt  assures  us  that  he 
never  saw  a  hunch-back  Indian,  and  that  they  very  seldom 
squint,  or  are  met  with  crippled  in  any  of  their  limbs.  In 
those  districts  where  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  the  goitre, 
this  affection  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  never  observed 
among  the  Indians,  and  rarely  among  the  Mestizos.  The 
Indians  of  New  Spain,  and  especially  the  women,  gene- 
rally live  to  an  advanced  age.  Their  hair,  it  is  said,  neve* 
turns  gray,  and  they  preserve  all  their  strength  till  the  pe- 


•  Sec  p.  258. 

b  Humboldt's  Political  Essay,  book  II.  chap.  v. 


°  A.  <lc  Humboldt,  t.  I.  p.  361. 

d  Clavigero,  Storia  Antica  di  Mcssieo,  t.  I.  p.  36;  t.IV.  p.  98% 
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riod  of  their  death.  In  respect  of  the  moral  faculties  of 
the  indigenous  Mexicans,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  esti- 
mate of  them,  if  we  consider  this  unhappy  nation  almost 
in  the  only  light  in  which  there  has  been  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  it  by  intelligent  travellers,  as  sinking  under 
long  oppression,  and  depressed  almost  to  the  lowest  point 
of  degradation.  At  the  commencement  of  the  conquest, 
the  wealthiest  Indians,  those,  in  short,  among  whom  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  supposed  to 
have  existed,  almost  entirely  perished,  the  victims  of  Eu- 
pean  ferocity.  Christian  fanaticism  raged  especially 
against  the  Aztec  priests.  The  ministers  of  religion  were 
exterminated  ;  all  those,  in  fact,  who  inhabited  the  houses 
of  God,  and  who  might  be  considered  as  depositories  of 
the  historical,  mythological,  and  even  astronomical  know- 
ledge of  the  country  ;  for  it  was  the  priests  who  observed 
the  meridian  shade  on  the  dials,  and  regulated  the  interca- 
lations. The  Spanish  monks  burned  the  hieroglyphical 
paintings,  by  which  knowledge  of  every  kind  had  been 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.8.  Deprived  of 
these  means  of  instruction,  the  people  sunk  back  into  a 
degree  of  ignorance  which  became  the  more  profound, 
because  the  missionaries,  little  versed  in  the  Mexican  lan- 
guages, substituted  few  new  ideas  in  place  of  the  ancient 
ones  that  had  thus  been  lost.  The  Indian  women 
who  still  preserved  some  fortune,  preferred  an  alliance 
with  their  conquerors  to  sharing  the  general  contempt 
which  was  entertained  for  their  nation.  Of  the  natives, 
therefore,  only  the  most  indigent  class  remained,  the  poor 
husbandmen,  the  artisans,  among  whom  were  to  be  rec- 
koned a  great  number  of  weavers,  the  porters,  who,  from  a 
want  of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  were  made  use  of  as  beasts 
of  burthen,  and  above  all,  that  refuse  of  the  people,  the 
crowd  of  mendicants,  who  proving  at  the  same  time  the 
imperfection  of  social  institutions,  and  the  yoke  of  feudal- 
ism, already,  even  in  the  time  of  Cortez,  filled  the  streets 
of  all  the  great  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire.  How, 
therefore,  from  such  miserable  remains  of  a  once  power- 
ful people,  can  we  possibly  judge  either  of  the  degree  of 
cultivation  to  which  they  had  been  raised,  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  the  intellectual  develope- 
ment  of  which  they  are  susceptible  1  Still,  however,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  Mexican  nation  had  attain- 
ed a  certain  degree  of  improvement,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  care  with  which  the  hieroglyphical  books  were  com- 
posed, and  call  to  mind  that  a  citizen  of  Tlascala,  sur- 
rounded by  the  perils  and  din  of  war,  profited  by  the  fa- 
cility which  our  Roman  Alphabet  afforded  him,  to  write  in 
his  native  language  five  large  volumes  upon  the  history  of 
a  country,  of  which  he  deplored  the  subjugation.  The 
Mexicans  possessed  an  almost  exact  knowledge,  of  the  true 
length  of  the  year,  which  they  intercalated  at  the  end  of 
their  great  cycle  of  a  hundred  and  four  years,b  with  more 
exactness  than  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  the  Egyptians. 
The  Toltecs  appeared  in  New  Spain  in  the  seventh  centu- 
ry, and  the  Aztecs  in  the  twelfth.  Even  at  this  period 
they  drew  out  a  geographical  map  of  the  country  which 
they  had  traversed ;  they  built  towns,  and  formed  roads, 
dikes,  canals,  and  immense  pyramids,  the  faces  of  which 

a  Sec  Humboldt's  Researches  on  the  Institutions  and  Monuments  of  An- 
eient  America,  Pref.  p.  3. 

b  Ibid.  I.  287.  The  Mexicans  intercalated  13  days  every  52  years.  The 
cycle  of  104  years  was  simply  religious. — Tr.  The  Mexican  civil  year  was 
a  solar  year  of  365  days,  divided  into  18  months,  of  20  days  each,  to  which 
V.  ere  added  5  intercalary  days.    Each  month  was  divided  into  4  weeks  of  5 


were  accurately  directed  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
the  base  extended  the  length  of  474  yards.0  Their  feudal 
system,  and  their  civil  and  military  hierarchy,  were  even 
then  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that  we  must  naturally 
suppose  the  previous  existence  of  a  long  series  of  political 
events,  in  order  that  their  singular  concatenation  of  public 
authorities,  of  nobility  and  clergy,  could  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  slaves 
themselves  of  the  Mexican  Sultan,  could  have  subjugated 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  Small  tribes,  weary  of  ty- 
ranny, had  given  themselves  republican  constitutions, 
which  can  never  be  formed,  except  in  consequence  of 
long  continued  popular  tumults,  and  the  very  establish- 
ment of  which  indicates  no  recent  civilization.  But  from 
whence  did  this  come,  or  where  did  it  take  its  rise  ?  Ac- 
customed servilely  to  admit  exclusive  systems,  and  know- 
ing only  how  to  learn  without  meditating,  we  forget  that 
civilization  is  nothing  but  the  employment  and  develop- 
ment of  our  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  The  inimita- 
ble Greeks  attributed  their  superior  civilization  to  Miner- 
va ;  in  other  words,  to  their  own  proper  genius  ;  yet  we 
obstinately  persist  in  giving  them  the  Egyptians  as  masters. 
These,  on  the  other  hand,  revered  Osiris  as  their  first 
great  teacher  ;  while  we  affect  to  look  for  the  source  of 
their  civilization  in  India.  But,  in  that  case,  who  instruct- 
ed the  Indians  1  Was  it  Brama,  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
Manco-Capac,  Idacanzas,  or  Bochica  ?  Every  thing  must 
have  a  beginning  ;  and  if  civilization  could  rise  into  exis- 
tence in  the  Old  Continent,  why  might  it  not  also  have 
done  the  same  in  the  New  1  The  total  v>  ant  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  of  those  nourishing  grasses  which  are  de- 
signated by  the  general  name  of  cerealia,  or  corn,  appears 
to  prove  that,  if  any  Asiatic  tribes  really  have  passed  into 
America,  they  must  be  descended  from  some  wandering 
or  pastoral  people.  In  the  old  continent  we  find  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cerealia,  and  the  use  of  milk,  already  in- 
troduced at  the  most  remote  period  of  which  history  pre- 
serves any  record.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Continent 
cultivated  no  other  grain  than  maize  (zea ;)  they  con- 
sumed no  preparation  of  milk,  although  two  species  of  the 
ox,  natives  of  the  north,  might  have  afforded  them  milk  in 
abundance.  These  are  striking  contrasts,  and  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  languages, 
they  prove  that  the  Mongol  race  could  never  have  contri- 
buted any  thing  but  wandering  tribes  to  the  original  popu- 
lation of  America. 

In  his  present  condition,  the  Mexican  Indian  is  grave, 
melancholy,  and  taciturn,  as  long  as  he  is  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  liquors.  This  gravity  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  in  the  children  of  Indians,  who,  at  the 
early  age  of  four  or  five  years,  display  much  greater  intel- 
ligence and  development  of  mind  than  the  children  of 
whites.  He  delights  in  throwing  an  air  of  mystery  over 
his  most  trifling  remarks.  Not  a  passion  manifests  itself 
in  his  features.  At  all  times  gloomy,  there  is  something 
terrific  in  the  change,  when  he  passes  all  at  once  from  a 
state  of  absolute  repose  to  violent  and  ungovernable  agita- 
tion. The  energy  of  his  character,  to  which  every  shade 
of  softness  is  unknown,  habitually  degenerates  into  fero- 

days  each.  Thirteen  years  formed  a  cycle,  4  of  which  constituted  a  period 
of  52  years,  at  the  end  of  which  13  days  were  intercalated,  which  made 
their  year  agree  with  the  Julian  period  of  365  days  6  hours.  Two  of  these 
periods  of  52  years  formed  a  period  of  104  years,  called  an  old  age. — P.  j 
«  "  438  metres." 
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city.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Tlascala.  In  the  midst  of  their  degradation,  the  descen- 
dants of  these  republicans  are  still  distinguished  by  a  cer- 
tain haughtiness  with  which  they  are  inspired  by  the  re- 
membrance of  their  former  greatness.  The  indigenous 
natives  of  Mexico,  like  all  other  nations  who  have  long 
groaned  under  civil  and  religious  despotism,  are  attached, 
with  an  extreme  degree  of  obstinacy,  to  their  habits,  their 
manners,  and  their  opinions.  The  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity among  them  has  scarcely  produced  any  other  effect 
than  merely  substituting  new  ceremonies,  the  symbols  of 
a  mild  and  humane  religion,  for  the  ceremonies  of  a  san- 
guinary worship.  From  the  earliest  periods,  scmibarba- 
rous  nations  have  received  new  laws  and  new  divinities 
from  the  hands  of  their  conquerors.  The  indigenous  and 
vanquished  gods  give  place  to  foreign  deities.  Besides,  in 
a  mythology  as  complicated  as  that  of  the  Mexicans,  it 
was  easy  to  discover  an  affinity  between  the  divinities  of 
Atzlan  and  those  of  the  east.  The  Holy  Spirit,  for 
instance,  was  identified  with  the  sacred  eagle  of  the  Az- 
tecs. The  missionaries  not  only  tolerated,  they  even  fa- 
voured this  mixture  of  ideas,  by  which  the  Christian  wor- 
ship became  more  speedily  established. a  The  English  col- 
lector, Mr.  Bullock,  readily  obtained  leave  from  the  clergy 
and  authorities,  in  1823,  to  disinter  and  take  casts  from 
the  image  of  the  sanguinary  goddess  Teoyamiqui.  During 
the  time  it  was  exposed,  he  adds,  "  the  court  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  crowded  with  people,  most  of  whom  expressed 
the  most  decided  anger  and  contempt.  Not  so,  however, 
all  the  Indians.  I  attentively  marked  their  countenances  ; 
not  a  smile  escaped  them,  or  even  a  word — all  was  silence 
and  attention.  In  reply  to  a  joke  of  one  of  the  students, 
an  old  Indian  remarked,  '  It  is  true  we  have  three  very 
good  Spanish  gods,  but  we  might  still  have  been  allowed 
to  keep  a  few  of  those  of  our  ancestors.'  I  was  informed 
that  chaplets  of  flowers  had  been  placed  on  the  figure  by 
natives,  who  had  stolen  thither  unseen,  in  the  evening,  for 
that  purpose  :  a  proof  that  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
diligence  of  the  Spanish  clergy  for  300  years,  there  still 
remains  some  taint  of  heathen  superstition  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  inhabitants."b  Yet  it  was  proba- 
bly a  nobler  impulse  than  superstition  that  wove  the  chap- 
let  for  the  statue  of  Teoyamiqui ;  rather  that  mystery  of 
nature,  by  which  she  links  the  present  to  the  past  with 
veneration,  and  to  the  future  with  anxiety, — that  awful  re- 
verence with  which  the  rudest  nations  look  back  to  their 
origin  and  ancestors,  and  which  even  now,  amongst  the 
most  enlightened,  still  consecrates  the  relics  of  Montmo- 
rillon  and  Stonehenge. 

The  Mexicans  have  preserved  a  particular  taste  for 
painting,  and  for  the  art  of  carving  in  stone  and  wood.  It 
is  truly  astonishing  to  see  what  they  are  capable  of  execu- 
ting, with  a  bad  knife,  upon  the  hardest  wood.  They  are 
particularly  employed  in  painting  the  images  and  carving 
the  statues  of  saints  ;  but  from  a  religious  principle,  they 
have  continued  servilely  to  imitate,  for  300  years,  the  -mo- 
dels which  the  Europeans  brought  with  them  at  the  period 
of  the  original  conquest.  In  Mexico,  as  well  as  Hindostan, 
the  faithful  were  not  allowed  to  make  the  smallest  change 
in  their  idols  :  Every  thing  connected  with  the  rites  of  the 

•  Vide  Humboldt's  Researches,  (English  edition)  vol.  II.  p.  176.  Essai 
Politique,  I.  p.  !».'>. 

b  Bullock's  Six  Months  in  Mexico,  p.  341.  Humboldt,  Ess.  Pol.  II.  61.— 
English. 
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Aztecs  was  subjected  to  immutable  laws.  It  is  on  this 
very  account  that  the  Christian  images  have  preserved,  in 
some  degree,  that  stiffness  and  hardness  of  feature  which 
characterized  the  hieroglyphieal  pictures  of  the  age  of 
Montezuma.  They  display  a  great  deal  of  aptitude  for 
the  exercise  of  the  arts  of  imitation,  and  still  greater  for 
those  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature. 

When  an  Indian  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  culti- 
vation, he  shows  great  facility  in  acquiring  information,  a 
precise  and  logical  understanding,  and  a  particular  tendency 
to  subtilize,  or  to  seize  on  the  minutest  differences  in  ob- 
jects that  are  to  be  compared  with  each  other.  He  rea- 
sons coldly  and  with  method  ;  but  he  does  not  evince  that 
activity  of  imagination,  that  lively  freshness  of  sentiment, 
that  art  of  creating  and  of  producing  which  characterizes 
the  people  of  Europe  and  many  tribes  of  African  negroes. 
The  music  and  dancing  of  the  indigenous  natives  partake 
of  that  want  of  cheerfulness  which  is  so  peculiar  to  them. 
Their  singing  is  of  a  melancholy  description.  More  vivaci- 
ty, however,  is  observed  in  their  women  than  in  their  men  ; 
but  they  share  the  evils  of  that  state  of  subjection  to  which 
the  sex  is  condemned  among  most  of  those  nations  where 
civilization  is  still  imperfect.  In  the  dance  women  take 
no  part;  they  are  merely  present  for  the  sake  of  offering 
to  the  dancers  the  fermented  drinks  which  they  themselves 
have  prepared.0 

The  Mexican  Indians  have  likewise  preserved  the  same 
taste  for  flowers  that  Cortez  noticed  in  his  time.  We  are 
astonished  to  discover  this  taste,  which  doubtless  indicates 
a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  among  a  people  in  whom  a  sangui- 
nary worship,  and  the  frequency  of  human  sacrifices,  ap- 
peared to  have  extinguished  every  feeling  connected  with 
sensibility  of  mind  and  the  softer  affections.  In  the  great 
market  of  Mexico,  the  native  does  not  sell  even  fish,  or 
pine-apples,  or  vegetables,  or  fermented  liquor,  without 
bis  shop  being  decked  out  with  flowers,  which  are  renew- 
ed every  succeeding  day.  The  Indian  shop-keeper  ap- 
pears seated  behind  a  perfect  entrenchment  of  verdure, 
and  every  thing  around  him  wears  an  air  of  the  most  refin- 
ed elegance. 

The  Indian  hunters,*1  such  as  the  JWecos,  the  Apaches, 
and  the  Lipans,  whom  the  Spaniards  comprehend  under 
the  denomination  of  Indios  bravos,  and  whose  hordes,  in 
their  incursions,  which  are  often  made  during  the  night,  in- 
fest the  frontiers  of  New  Biscay,  Sonora,  and  New  Mexico, 
evince  more  activity  of  mind,  and  more  strength  of  cha- 
racter, than  the  agricultural  Indians.  Some  tribes  have 
even  languages,  the  mechanism  of  which  appears  to  prove 
the  existence  of  ancient  civilization.  They  have  great 
difficulty  in  learning  our  European  idioms,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  express  themselves  in  their  own  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  facility.  Those  same  Indian  chief's 
whose  gloomy  taciturnity  astonishes  the  observer,  will  hold 
a  discourse  of  several  hours  whenever  any  strong  interest 
rouses  them  to  break  their  habitual  silence.  AVe  shall 
afterwards  enter  into  some  further  details  with  regard  to 
these  tribes. 

The  indigenous  natives  are  either  descendants  of  an- 
cient plebeians,  or  the  remains  of  some  great  family,  who, 
disdaining  to  ally  themselves  with  their  conquerors,  the 


«  A.  do  Humboldt,  t.  I.  p.  113. 

d  "  Indiens  chasseurs,"— the  Indians  who  live  by  hunting;  the  wild  In- 
dians, or  hunting  tribes. 
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Spaniards,  have  preferred  cultivating,  with  their  own 
hands,  those  very  fields,  which  were  formerly  cultivated  by 
their  vassals.  They  are  divided  accordingly  into  tributary 
Indians  and  Indian  Caciques,  who  agreeably  with  the 
Spanish  laws,  ought  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  of  Castile.  But  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  by  their 
exterior,  their  dress,  or  their  manners,  the  nobleman  from 
the  plebeian.  They  generally  go  barefooted,  and  are 
dressed  in  the  Mexican  tunic,  which  is  of  a  coarse  quality, 
and  of  a  blackish  brown  colour.  In  short,  there  is  no 
difference  between  their  dress,  and  that  of  the  common 
people,  who,  notwithstanding,  show  them  a  great  deal  of 
respect.  Nevertheless,  far  from  protecting  their  country- 
men, those  individuals  who  enjoy  the  hereditary  privileges 
of  the  Caciquate  are  very  oppressive  to  such  as  are  tribu- 
tary. Exercising  the  magistracy  in  the  Indian  villages,  it 
is  they  who  levy  the  capitation  tax.  Not  only  do  they 
delight  in  becoming  the  instruments  of  the  oppressions  of 
the  whites,  but  they  also  make  use  of  their  power  and  au- 
thority for  the  purpose  of  extorting  petty  sums  for  their 
own  profit.  Independently  of  this,  indeed,  the  Aztec  no- 
bility are  remarkable  for  the  same  grossness  of  manners, 
the  same  want  of  civilization,  and  the  same  ignorance,  as 
the  lower  classes  of  Indians.  Isolated,  and  living  in  a  state 
of  degradation,  it  has  rarely  happened  that  any  of  its  mem- 
bers have  followed  the  profession  of  the  robe  or  the  sword. 
A  greater  number  of  Indians  have  embraced  the  ecclesias- 
tical condition,  especially  that  of  curate.  The  solitude  of 
the  convent  appears  to  have  attractions  for  none  but  young 
Indian  girls. 

Considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  Mexican  In- 
dians present  a  picture  of  extreme  wretchedness.  Indolent 
from  disposition,  and  still  more  so  from  the  effects  of  their 
political  situation,  they  live  only  from  day  to  day..  In  place 
of  general  ease  of  circumstances,  families  are  met  with 
whose  fortune  appears  so  much  the  more  extensive  as  it  is  the 
less  expected.  Nevertheless,  the  existing  laws,  in  general 
mild  and  humane,  secure  to  them  the  fruit  of  their  exer- 
tions, and  full  liberty  for  the  sale  of  their  productions. 
They  are  exempt  from  all  indirect  imposts,  and  are  merely 
subject  to  a  capitation  tax,  which  is  paid  by  the  male  In- 
dians from  ten  to  fifty  years  old,  and  the  burthen  of  which 
has  been  latterly  much  alleviated.  In  1601,  the  Indian 
paid  annually  32  reals  of  tribute,  and  four  of  royal  service  ; 
makings  total  of  nineteen  shillings  and  twopence  sterling.* 
Little  by  little,  it  has  been  reduced,  in  some  of  the  inten- 
dancies,  to  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  even  to  four 
shillings  and  twopence.13  In  the  bishopric  of  Mechoacan, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  Mexico,  the  capitation  tax 
amounts  at  present  to  nine  shillings  and  twopence.0  But  if 
legislation  appears  to  favour  the  natives  with  regard  to 
taxes,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  deprived  them  of  the  most 
important  rights  which  the  other  citizens  enjoy.  In  an 
age,  when  it  was  formally  debated  whether  the  Indians 
were  actually  reasonable  beings,  it  was  considered  as 
granting  them  a  singular  favour  to  treat  them  as  minors,  by 
placing  them  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  the  whites, 
and  by  declaring  null  every  act  signed  by  a  native  of  the 
copper-coloured  race,  and  every  obligation  which  he  con- 
tracted of  above  the  value  of  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.*1 


»  "23  francs." 

b  "  15  and  5  francs." 

«  "  11  francs." 

*  "15  francs." 


These  laws,  maintained  in  their  full  vigour,  raise  insur  • 
mountable  barriers  between  the  Indians  and  the  other 
castes,  with  whom  intermarriage  is  likewise  prohibited, 
while  their  disunion,  as  weP  as  that  of  their  families  and 
constituted  authorities,  has  always  been  considered  by 
Spanish  policy  as  the  surest  means  of  preserving  the  colo- 
nies in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  mother  country.  The 
law  not  only  interdicts  the  mixture  of  the  castes,  but  pre- 
vents the  whites  from  living  in  the  Indian  villages,  and  pro- 
hibits the  natives  from  establishing  themselves  among  the 
Spaniards.  The  Indians  govern  themselves  ;  but  their 
magistrates,  generally  the  only  individuals  in  the  village 
who  speak  Spanish,  have  an  interest  in  keeping  their  fel- 
low citizens  in  a  state  of  the  profoundest  ignorance.  Re- 
stricted to  a  narrow  space,  the  radius  of  which  is  only  542 
yards,6  the  boundary  assigned  by  an  ancient  law  to  the 
Indian  villages,  the  natives  are,  in  some  measure,  destitute 
of  individual  property  ;  they  are  bound  to  cultivate  the 
common  property,  without  the  hope  of  ever  reaping  the 
fruit  of  their  labours.  The  new  regulation  of  the  inten- 
dancies  directs  that  the  natives  are  no  longer  to  receive 
assistance  from  the  common  funds  without  special  permis- 
sion from  the  college  of  finances  of  Mexico.  The  com- 
mon property  has  been  farmed  out  by  the  intendants,  and 
the  produce  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  where  the  go- 
vernment clerks  keep,  under  particular-heads,  an  accountof 
what  they  call  the  property  of  each  village.  But  it  has  be- 
come so  tedious  and  so  difficult  to  obtain  for  the  natives 
any  assistance  from  these  funds,  that  they  have  ceased  ap- 
plying for  it.  Either  by  a  singular  fatality,  or  from  a  fault 
inherent  in  all  social  organization,  the  privileges  accorded 
to  the  Indians,  far  from  being  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
any  advantage,  have,  in  reality  produced  effects  constant- 
ly unfavourable  to  this  caste,  and  have  actually  furnished 
the  means  of  oppressing  them. 

The  Spaniards  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the  population 
of  New  Spain.  It  is  in  their  hands  that  almost  all  the  pro- 
perty and  riches  of  the  kingdom  are  retained.  Yet  they 
would  occupy  only  the  second  place  among  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  race,  if  they  were  considered  according  to  their 
numbers,  which,  in  New  Spain,  may  amount  to  1,200,000, 
of  which  one  quarter  inhabit  the  internal  provinces/ 
They  are  divided  into  the  whites  born  in  Europe,  and  the 
descendants  of  Europeans,  born  in  the  .Spanish  colonies 
of  America,  and  the  Asiatic  Islands.  The  former  have  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Chapclons,  or  Gachupinos  ;  the 
second  that  of  Criollos.s  The  natives  of  the  Canary  Is- 
lands, who  are  generally  designated  by  the  denomination 
of  Islenos,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  overseers  and 
agents  of  plantations,  are  considered  as  Europeans.  The 
Chapetons  are  estimated  as  one  to  fourteen.  To  all  of 
them  the  laws  grant  the  same  rights  ;  but  those  who  are 
nominated  to  assist  in  their  execution,  exert  themselves  to 
destroy  that  equality  which  wounds  European  pride  so 
deeply.  The  government  bestows  the  higher  offices  ex- 
clusively on  natives  of  old  Spain  ;  and  for  some  years 
back,  has  disposed,  even  at  Madrid,  of  the  most  trifling 
situations  in  the  management  of  the  customs,  or  in  the 
collection  of  the  taxes.  The  most  miserable  European, 
without  education,  without  intellectual  cultivation,  thinks 


e  "  500  metres." 
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himself  superior  to  the  whites  who  are  born  in  the  New 
Continent.  He  knows  that,  protected  by  his  countrymen, 
and  favoured  by  those  chances  which  are  common  in  a 
country  where  fortunes  are  acquired  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
destroyed,  he  may,  one  day  or  other,  attain  those  offices, 
the  access  to  which  is  almost  interdicted  to  the  natives, 
even  to  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their  talents,  their 
knowledge,  and  their  moral  qualities.  A  system  of  venali- 
ty, in  particular,  has  made  frightful  progress  amongst 
them.  From  this  have  arisen  motives  of  jealousy  and 
perpetual  hatred  between  the  Chapetons  and  the  Creoles. 
Consequently,  since  the  emancipation  of  the  English 
colonies,  and  particularly  since  1789,  the  latter  have  been 
often  heard  to  exclaim,  in  a  haughty  manner,  "  I  am  not  a 
Spaniard,  I  am  an  American  !"  expressions  which  betray 
the  effects  of  long  cherished  resentment. 

The  castes  of  mixed  blood,  proceeding  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  pure  races,  compose  almost  as  considera- 
ble a  portion  of  the  people  as  the  indigenous  natives.  We 
may  estimate  the  total  number  of  individuals  of  mixed 
blood  at  nearly  2,400,000  souls.  By  a  refinement  of  vanity, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  have  enriched  their  lan- 
guage, by  applying  names  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
tint  that  arise  from  the  degeneration  of  the  primitive  co- 
lour. The  son  of  a  white,  either  an  European  born,  or  a 
Creole,  and  of  a  native  female  of  the  copper-colour,  is 
called  Mestizo.  His  colour  is  almost  a  perfect  white,  and 
his  skin  has  a  peculiar  transparency.  The  scanty  beard, 
the  small  size  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  a  certain  obliquity 
of  the  eyes,  oftener  serve  to  proclaim  a  mixture  of  Indian 
blood,  than  the  nature  of  the  hair.  If  a  female  Mestizo 
marry  a  white,  the  second  generation  which  results  from 
this  union  scarcely  differs  in  any  respect  from  the  Euro- 
pean race.  The  Mestizos  compose,  in  all  probability, 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  population  of  the  castes.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  possessing  a  milder  character  than  the 
Mulattoes — the  offspring  of  the  whites  and  the  negroes, 
who  are  conspicuous  for  the  intensity  of  their  colour,  the 
violence  of  their  passions,  and  their  singular  volubility  of 
speech.  The  descendants  of  negroes  and  Indian  women 
are  known  at  Mexico,  at  Lima,  and  even  at  Havannah, 
by  the  absurd  name  of  Chino,  Chinese.  On  the  coast  of 
Caraccas,  and  even  in  New  Spain  itself,  they  are  likewise 
called  Zambos.  At  present,  this  latter  term  is  principally 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  a  negro  and  a  female  Mu- 
latto, or  of  a  negro  and  a  female  Chino.  These  common 
Zambos  are  distinguished  from  the  Zambos  Prietos*  who 
are  born  of  a  negro  and  a  female  Zambo.  The  castes  of 
Indian  and  African  blood  preserve  the  odour  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  cutaneous  transpiration  of  these  two  primitive 
races.  From  the  union  of  a  white  with  a  female  Mulatto, 
proceeds  the  caste  of  the  Quarterons.  When  a  female 
Quarteron  marries  an  European,  or  a  Creole,  her  children 
are  termed  Quinterons.  A  fresh  alliance  with  the  white 
race  so  completely  obliterates  all  remaining  traces  of  co- 
lour, that  the  children  of  a  white  and  a  female  Quinteron, 
are  white  also.  Those  mixtures  by  which  the  colour  of 
the  infant  becomes  darker  than  that  of  its  mother,  are 
called  Salla-atras,  or  back-steps. b  0 

The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  European  blood,  and  the 
skin  being  more  or  less  clear,  are  at  once  decisive  of  the 
consideration  which  a  man  enjoys  in  society,  and  of  the 

•  Blaok-Samboes. 

b  Properly,  leaps  backward. 


opinion  which  he  entertains  of  himself.  A  white  who  rides 
barefooted,  fancies  that  he  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  the 
country.  Colour  even  establishes  a  certain  equality  bo 
tween  those  who,  as  every  where  happens  where  civiliza- 
tion is  either  little  advanced,  or  in  a  state  of  retrograde 
movement,  take  pleasure  in  refining  on  the  prerogatives  of 
race  and  origin.  When  an  individual  of  the  lower  orders 
enters  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  titled  lords  of  the 
country,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  him  exclaim  to  the 
nobleman,  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  really  thought  yourself 
whiter  than  I  am  V  Among  the  Mestizos  and  Mulattoes 
there  are  many  individuals  who,  by  their  colour,  their 
physiognomy,  and  their  intelligence,  might  be  confounded 
with  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  law?  keep  them  down  in  a 
state  of  degradation  and  contempt.  Possessing  an  ener- 
getic and  ardent  character,  these  men  of  colour  live  in  a 
state  of  constant  irritation  against  the  whites  ;  and  resent- 
ment too  often  hurries  them  into  vengeance.  It  frequently 
occurs,  too,  that  families  who  are  suspected  of  being  of 
mixed  blood,  claim,  at  the  high  court  of  justice,  a  declara- 
tion that  they  appertain  to  the  whites.  In  this  way,  very 
dark  coloured  Mulattoes  have  had  the  address  to  get 
themselves  whitened,  according  to  the  popular  expression. 
When  the  judgment  of  the  senses  is  too  palpably  in  oppo- 
sition fo  the  solicitations  of  the  applicant,  he  is  forced  to 
content  himself  with  somewhat  problematical  terms ;  for, 
in  that  case,  the  sentence  simply  states,  that  "  such  and 
such  individuals  may  consider  themselves  as  white." 

Of  all  the  European  colonies  under  the  torrid  zone,  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain  is  the  one  in  which  there  are  the 
fewest  negroes.  One  may  walk  through  every  part  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  without  seeing  one  single  black  face. 
Slaves  are  never  employed  to  perform  the  domestic  servi- 
ces of  any  house  there.  According  to  the  most  authentic 
information,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  whole  of  New 
Spain  there  are  not  6000  negroes,  and,  at  the  very  utmost 
9000  or  10,000  slaves,  the  greater  part  of  whom  inhabit 
the  ports  of  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  or  the  hot  region 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts.  These  slaves  are  prisoners 
who  have  been  taken  in  the  petty  warfare  that  is  almost 
continual  on  the  frontiers  of  the  internal  provinces.  For 
the  most  part,  they  belong  to  the  nation  of  the  Mecos,  or 
Apaches,  a  race  of  untractable  and  ferocious  mountain- 
eers, who  most  commonly  sink  speedily  under  the  influ- 
ence of  despair,  or  of  the  change  of  climate.  The  in- 
crease of  the  colonial  prosperity  of  Mexico  is  altogether 
independent,  therefore,  of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  only 
twenty  years  ago,  1817,  that  Mexican  sugar  was  almost 
unknown  in  Europe  ;  at  present,  however,  Vera  Cruz 
alone  exports  more  than  1 20,000  quintals,  and  yet  the 
number  of  slaves  is  not  sensibly  augmented  by  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane 
in  New  Spain,  since  the  revolutionary  changes  in  St.  Do 
mingo.  Besides,  in  Mexico,  as  in  all  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions, the  slaves  are  rather  better  protected  by  the  laws 
than  the  negroes  who  inhabit  the  colonies  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  law  is  always  interpreted  in  favour 
of  liberty.  The  government  is  desirous  of  seeing  the 
number  of  enfranchised  slaves  increase.  A  slave  who,  by 
his  own  industry,  has  become  possessed  of  some  money, 
may  force  his  master  to  enfranchise  him,  on  paying  him  the 
sum  of  from  62/.  to  83/.  6.?.  sterling, d  even  where  he  has 

°  Memoir  of  the  Bishop  of  Mechoacan,  quoted  l>v  Humboldt, 
a  "  1500  to  2000  francs." 
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originally  cost  the  proprietor  twice  that  amount,  or  is  gift- 
ed with  some  particular  talent  for  exercising  a  lucrative 
business.  A  slave,  who  has  been  cruelly  ill-treated,  obtains, 
according  to  law,  a  right  to  his  freedom  from  that  very 
circumstance.    Humboldt  himself  saw  an  instance  of  this. 

The  languages  spoken  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
Mexico,  are  more  than  twenty  in  number,  and  are  part  of 
them,  however,  known  only  by  name.  The  Creoles,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  mixed  races,  have  not  adopted  here, 
as  they  have  in  Peru,  an  indigenous  dialect,  but  make  use 
of  the  Spanish  language,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing. 
Among  the  native  dialects,  the  Aztec  or  Mexican  tongue  is 
the  most  widely  diffused ;  it  extends  at  present  from  the 
parallel  of  37°  to  the  vicinity  of  lake  Nicaragua,  but  the 
peculiar  regions  of  several  other  languages  appear  to  be 
inclosed,  as  it  were,  within  that  of  the  Mexican.  The  his- 
torian Clavigero  has  proved  that  the  Toltecs,  the  Chichi- 
mecks,  (from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Tlascala  are  de- 
scended,) the  Acolhuecs,  and  the  Nahuatlacs,  all  spoke 
the  same  language  as  the  Aztecs.a  The  repetition  of  the 
syllables  tli,  tla,  ill,  all,  joined  to  the  length  of  the  words, 
which  sometimes  consist  of  eleven  syllables,  must  render 
this  language  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  ear.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  complication  and  richness  of  its 
grammatical  forms,  seem  to  prove  the  high  intelligence  of 
those  who  invented  or  methodised  it.  An  extremely  limit- 
ed number  of  analogies  between  their  words,  appears  to 
give  it  an  affinity  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  ;  but  its 
general  character  weakens  the  resemblance.  The  Otomite 
language,  spoken  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mechoacan, 
or  in  New  Galicia,  is  an  original  language  composed  of 
monosyllables  like  the  Chinese,  and  therefore  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Mexican,  and  appears  to  have  been  very 
extensively  difTused.b  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
Tarasc,  Matlazing,  and  Cora  idioms,  likewise  spoken  in 
New  Galicia,  are  branches  of  the  same  trunk,  or  original 
languages  independent  of  each  other :  one  thing  is  certain 
that  those  words  of  the  Tarasc  and  Cora  languages  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  present  very  little  affinity  with 
the  other  languages  of  America.  The  Tarahumara  and 
Tepehuan  languages,  spoken  in  New  Biscay  ;  the  idiom  of 
Pimas,  used  in  Pimeria,  a  district  of  Sonora  ;  that  of  the 
Apaches,  the  Keras,  the  Piras,  the  Tiguas,  and  other  tribes 
of  New  Mexico  ;  the  Guaicura  language  spoken  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Moquis ;  that  of  the  Cochimis,  and  of  the 
Pericues,  in  the  same  peninsula  ;  that  of  the  Eslenes,  and 

a  Clavigero,  Storia  di  Messico,  t.  I.  p.  153. 
k  Hervas,  Catalogo  delle  Lingue,  p.  80.  258. 

The  Escelen  and  Rurasen. 
d  Hervas,  Catalogo,  p.  76  and  80. 

e  See  Literary  Transactions  of  American  Philosophical  Society.  Philad. 
1819. 


Rumsens,"  in  New  California,  still  present  a  chaos  of  doubt 
and  obscurity.  In  the  Tarahumara,  the  names  of  the 
numbers  are  Mexican.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  dialect  of 
the  Guaicura  is  termed  Cora,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
Moquis  of  California  is  again  met  with  in  New  Mexico.4 
More  accurate  knowledge  will  doubtless  reduce  this  crowd 
of  tribes  to  a  small  number  of  distinct  races.6 

The  Huastec  language,  which  has  been  preserved  in 
the  district  of  Huasteca,  in  the  intendancy  of  Mexico,  ap- 
pears to  differ  entirely  from  the  Mexican,  both  with  regard 
to  words  and  grammar/  It  exhibits  some  Finnish  and 
Ostiak  words  ;  might  it  not,  therefore,  be  traced  to  the  first 
invasion  of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia  ;  an  invasion  ante- 
rior to  that  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Tol- 
tecs, and  the  Chichimecks,  must  have  borne  a  part  1 

It  appears  that,  in  advancing  to  the  south  of  Mexico,  the 
indigenous  languages,  independent  of  that  of  the  Aztecs, 
become  extremely  numerous.  The  intendancies  of  Pue- 
bla  and  Oaxaca,  contain  the  Zapoteca,  Totonaca,  Mixteca, 
Popolonga,  Chinanteca,  and  Mixe  languages,  and  many 
others  less  known.g  The  Maya  tongue,  which  is  in  ge- 
neral use  in  Yucatan,  appears  to  us  to  contain  Finnish  and 
Algonquin  words.  The  learned  Hervas  has  observed  in 
it  a  certain  number  of  Tonquinese  words,1*  amongst  which 
there  are  some  that  are  common  to  different  idioms  of  Si- 
beria and  to  the  Finnish.1  This  language  is  composed  of 
monosyllables,  like  the  most  ancient  ones  of  eastern  Asia  ; 
but  it  is  superior  to  them  by  its  grammatical  combinations. 
It  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  same  general  root  as  the 
Otomite,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Guatimala,  the  Chiapanese  language,  the  Caqui- 
quel,  the  Utlateca,  the  Lakandone,  and  others,  still  remain 
to  be  the  objects  of  farther  research.  The  principal  of 
those  that  are  spoken  in  this  kingdom  is  called  the  Pocon- 
chi  or  Pocomane,  which  bears  manifest  affinity  with  the 
Maya  language,  and  therefore  ought  to  differ  radically 
from  the  Mexican,  which,  however,  was  very  much  spo- 
ken in  that  country  before  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  at  present  is  the  prevailing  language.  The  Guaymi 
tongue,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  is  conceived  to  have 
some  analogy  with  the  Caribbean,  and  would  thus  prove 
an  invasion  of  some  tribes  from  South  America  ;  this  cir- 
cumstance, however,  is  mentioned  with  hesitation.  The 
idiom  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Honduras 
has  not  been  studied. 

We  shah  now  proceed  to  the  topographical  description. 

f  Vater,  in  the  Ethnographic  Archives,  v.  I. 

e  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  I.  p.  378.    Hervas,  Catalogo,  p.  75. 

h  Hervas,  p.  257. 

1  See  the  comparative  table  of  words  after  the  introduction  to  America, 
p.  227.  and  the  supplement  to  this  table,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Continuation  and  conclusion  of  the  description  of  Mexico. — 
Topography  of  Ike  Provinces  and  Toions. 

The  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  New  California 
to  all  the  western  coasts,  situated  between  the  port  of  San 
Diego,"  and  the  northern,  but  hitherto  undefined  boundary 
of  their  possessions.1  The  celebrated  English  navigator, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  designated  a  part  of  these  coasts  by 
the  name  of  JV* sw  Albion  ;  but,  in  our  History  of  Geogra- 
phy, we  shall  see  that  the  claim  of  priority  of  discovery  be- 
longs to  the  Spaniards.  Nevertheless,  the  English  name 
has  remained  on  the  maps,  attached  to  that  portion  of  the 
territory  in  which  the  Spaniards  have  formed  no  establish- 
ment, from  the  38th  to  the  44th  parallel,  or  even  beyond  it. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Mendocino,  the  interior  of 
New  Albion  presents  the  distant  prospect  of  several  peaks 
of  mountains,  covered  with  snow  even  in  summer  ;  but 
when  Sir  Francis  Drake  thought  that  he  even  discerned 
snow  upon  the  lower  mountains,  in  the  environs  of  the 
harbour  which  bears  his  name,  in  latitude  38°  10;,  he  was 
probably  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  sand  or  very  white 
rocks.0  The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Oxford,  exhibit 
some  European  features.  Their  complexion  is  a  clear 
olive  ;  their  stature  is  above  the  middle  size  ;  and  they  have 
a  mild  and  honest  disposition.  They  tatoo  their  skin,  and 
speak  a  language  different  from  that  of  Nootka.  The 
inhabitants  of  Trinidad  Bay  have  the  custom  of  filing  all 
their  teeth,  horizontally,  down  to  the  very  gums.d 

New  California,  considered  as  a  Spanish  province,  is  a 
narrow  stripe,  which  borders  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  port  San  Francisco  to  the  settlement  of  San 
.Diego.  Under  a  sky  which  is  often  foggy  and  humid,  but 
extremely  mild,  this  picturesque  country  on  every  side  dis- 
plays to  the  view  magnificent  forests  and  verdant  savannas, 
where  numerous  herds  of  deer,  or  elks  of  a  gigantic 
size,  graze  undisturbed.  The  soil  has  easily  admitted  of 
different  kinds  of  European  cultivation.  The  vine,  the 
olive,  and  wheat,  prosper  there.  In  1802,  there  were 
eighteen  missions,  and  the  population  of  permanent  culti- 
vators amounted  to  15,560  individuals.6 

San  Francisco,  the  most  northern  military  post  or  pre- 
sidio, is  situated  upon  an  extensive  bay  of  the  same  name, 
into  which  a  large  river  empties  itself ;  probably  the  Rio 
San  Felipe,  issuing  from  the  lake  Timpanogosf  Near  the 
mission  of  Santa  Clara,  wheat  produces  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  for  one,  and  requires  very  little  care.    The  har- 


«  Lat.  33°  30'.  Long.  117°  38'.    La  Pcrousc's  Map.    [Lat.  32°  43'.J 
>>  By  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  (1821,)  the  N.  boundary  was 
fixed  at  42o  N. 

«  Vancouver's  Voyage,  v.  I.  p.  287.  French  translation. 
i  Ibid.  v.  I.  p.  288.  v.  III.  p.  195.  French  trans. 
«  A.  de  Humboldt,  t.  II.  p.  410. 
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vest  is  reaped  in  July.  Beautiful  forests  of  oak,  intermin- 
gled with  high  and  low  prairies,  give  the  country  all  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  park.e  San  Carlos  de  Monterey 
is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  the  two  Californias.  The 
port  of  Monterey  is  very  far  from  meriting  the  celebrity 
which  it  has  received  from  the  Spanish  navigators ;  it  is  a 
bay,  with  an  indifferent  anchorage.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  charming,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  perpetual 
spring.*1  The  soil  becomes  richer  the  farther  you  pene- 
trate into  the  interior.  Santa  Barbara,  the  principal  town 
of  a  jurisdiction,  is  situated  on  a  canal  of  the  same  name, 
formed  by  the  continent  and  some  islands,  of  which  Santa 
Cruz  and  Santa  Catalina  are  the  most  considerable.  The 
mission  of  San  Buonavenlura,  to  the  east  of  this  presidio, 
occupies  a  fertile  country,  but  is  exposed  to  great  droughts, 
which  is  generally  the  case  with  all  this  coast.  Vancouver 
saw  abundance  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality  growing  in  the 
garden  of  the  missionaries,  such  as  apples,  pears,  figs, 
oranges,  grapes,  pomegranates,  two  species  of  banana, 
cocoa-nuts,  sugar  canes,  indigo  plants,  and  several  kinds 
of  garden  vegetables.  The  environs  of  San  Diego  aTe 
gloomy  and  barren.  The  territory  of  the  mission  of  San 
Juan  de  Campislrano  supports  excellent  cattle. 

The  indigenous  natives  are  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  tribes,  speaking  entirely  different  languages.  The  Ma- 
talans,  the  Salsen,  and  the  Quirotes,  near  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Rumsen,  and  Escelcn,  near  Monterey, 
are  the  best  known  of  these  Indians.  The  name  of  Quirott 
recals  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Quivira,  placed  in  the  same 
spot,  on  a  large  river,  by  the  early  Spanish  geographers, 
who  related  the  discoveries  of  Cabrillo  and  Vizcaino. 

Old  California,  or  the  peninsula  of  California,  properly 
so  called,  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  south  and  west, 
and  by  the  Gulf  of  California,  likewise  called  the  Vermi- 
lion Sea,  on  the  east.  It  crosses  the  tropic,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  torrid  zone,  in  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Its  breadth 
varies  from  ten  to  forty  leagues  from  the  one  sea  to  the 
other.  Its  climate  in  general  is  very  hot,  and  very  dry. 
The  sky,  which  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  is  scarcely  ever 
obscured  by  clouds  ;  and  when  any  are  seen  floating  in 
the  horizon  at  sunset,  they  display  brilliant  tints  of  purple 
and  emerald.  But  this  beautiful  sky  stretches  over  an  arid 
sandy  country,  where  the  cylindrical  Cactus,'  rising  from 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  is  almost  the  only  vegetable  pro- 
duction that  relieves  the  absolute  barrenness  of  the  scene. k 


f  Humboldt,  Map  of  New  Spain.  Doubtful. 
t  Vancouver,  t.  II.  p.  284 ;  t.  IV.  p.  1 13. 
k  Ibid.  II.  305  and  30!). 

1  Cactus  cylindricus,  Lam.  Enc.  I.  p.  539.  Pera.  II.  22. 
k  A.  de  Humboldt,  t,  II.  p.  421.  et  seq. 
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In  some  rare  spots,  where  there  is  water  and  vegetable 
mould,  fruit  and  corn  multiply  in  an  astonishing  manner, 
and  the  vines  afford  a  generous  wine,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Canaries.  A  species  of  sheep,a  of  a  very  large  size,  is 
also  met  with,  which  affords  exceedingly  delicate  and  ex- 
cellent food,  and  its  wool  is  easily  spun.  A  considerable 
number  of  other  wild  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  a  great  varie- 
y  of  birds,  are  named.  The  pearls  that  are  fished  on  the 
;oast  of  California  have  a  beautiful  water,  but  are  of  an 
irregular  figure.  The  gold  mines  which  popular  tradition 
has  placed  in  this  peninsula,  consists  in  reality  of  merely 
a  few  scanty  veins.  At  the  distance  of  fourteen  leagues 
from  Loreto,  two  mines  of  silver  have  been  discovered, 
which  are  considered  as  tolerably  productive  ;  but  the 
want  of  wood  and  of  mercury,  renders  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  work  them.b  In  the  interior  of  the  country  there 
are  plains  covered  with  a  beautiful  crystalline  salt.  Since 
the  missions  of  old  California  have  been  on  the  decline, 
the  population  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  9000  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  dispersed  over  an  expanse  of  country  equal 
in  size  to  that  of  England.  Loreto,  the  chief  place  of 
California,  is  a  little  town  with  a  presidio,  or  military  post. 
The  inhabitants,  Spaniards,  Mestizos,  and  Indians,  may 
perhaps  amount  to  1000  individuals,  and  it  is  the  most 
populous  place  of  all  California. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  the  indigenous  na- 
tives of  Old  California  lived  in  the  lowest  state  of  degra- 
dation. Like  the  lower  animals,  they  would  pass  whole 
days  lying,  stretched  out  upon  their  belly  in  the  sand  ;  and 
like  beasts  of  prey,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  would 
fly  to  the  chase  merely  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  moment. 
A  sort  of  religious  horror,  nevertheless,  made  them  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  great  Being,  whose  power  they 
dreaded.  The  Pericues,  Guaicuras,  and  the  Laymones,  are 
the  principal  tribes. 

The  first  missions  of  Old  California  were  formed  in 
1G98  by  the  Jesuits.  Under  the  management  of  these 
Fathers,  the  savages  had  abandoned  their  wandering  life. 
In  the  midst  of  arid  rocks,  of  brush-wood  and  bramble, 
they  had  cultivated  little  spots  of  ground,  had  built  houses, 
and  erected  chapels,  when  a  despotic  decree,  as  unjust  as 
it  was  impolitic,  came  to  banish  from  every  part  of  Span- 
ish America  this  useful  and  celebrated  society.  The  go- 
vernor, Don  Portola,  sent  into  California  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  this  decree,  imagined  that  he  was  to  find  vast 
treasures,  and  to  encounter  10,000  Indians  armed  with 
muskets,  prepared  to  defend  the  Jesuits  ;  far,  however, 
from  this  being  the  case,  he  beheld  only  venerable  priests, 
with  silver-white  hair,  coming  humbly  forward  to  meet 
him.  He  shed  generous  tears  for  the  fatal  error  of  his 
king,  and  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  softened  the  execution 
of  his  orders.  The  Jesuits  were  accompanied  to  the  place 
of  their  embarkation  by  the  whole  body  of  their  parish- 
ioners, in  the  midst  of  sobs  and  exclamations  of  sorrow.' 
The  Franciscans  immediately  succeeded  tnem  in  Old  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  1769  extended  their  pacific  conquests  over 
New  California.  Still  later,  the  Dominicans  obtained  the 
government  of  the  missions  in  the  former  of  these  provin- 
ces, but  have  either  neglected  them,  or  managed  them  un- 
skilfully. The  Franciscans,  on  the  contrary,  constitute 
the  happiness  of  the  Indians.  Their  simple  dwellings  have 

•  Ovis  montana,  Rocky  Mountain  sheep. 

b  P.  Jacques  Baegerf,  Account  of  California,  (in  German,  Municii,  Man- 
heim,  1773,)  p.  200.    Vancouver,  t.  IV.  p.  155. 


a  most  picturesque  appearance.  There  are  many  of  them 
concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  far  from  the 
military  posts.  Eut  their  safety  is  insured  by  the  universal 
respect  and  love  with  which  they  are  treated. 

Many  French  writers,  and,  among  others,  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  have  spoken  in  pompous  terms  of  what  they  term 
The  Empire  of  New  Mexico ;  and  they  boast  of  its  ex- 
tent and  riches.  Under  this  denomination  they  appear  to 
comprehend  all  the  countries  between  California  and  Lou- 
isiana. But  the  true  signification  of  this  term  is  confined 
to  a  narrow  province,  which,  it  is  true,  is  175  leagues  in 
length,  but  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth.  This 
stripe  of  country,  which  borders  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  thinly 
peopled  ;  the  towns  of  Santa  Ft  containing  4000  inhabi- 
tants, Albuquerque,  6000,  and  Taos,  9000,  comprise  al- 
most one  half  of  the  population.  The  other  half  consists 
of  poor  herdsmen,  whose  scattered  hamlets  are  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  who  surround  or 
overrun  the  province.  It  is  true,  that  the  soil  is  amongst 
the  finest  and  most  fertile  of  Spanish  America.  Wheat, 
maize,  and  delicious  fruits,  especially  grapes,  grow  there 
abundantly.  The  environs  of  Passo  del  Norte,  produce 
the  most  generous  wines.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
pines,  maples,  and  oaks.  Beasts  of  prey  are  met  with  in 
great  numbers.  There  are  also  wild  sheep,  and  particu- 
larly elks,  or  at  least  large  deer,  fully  the  size  of  a  mule, 
with  extremely  long  horns.  According  to  the  Dictionary 
of  Mcedo,  mines  of  tin  have  been  discovered.  There  are 
several  hot  springs.  Rivers,  with  a  saline  taste,  indicate 
the  existence  of  rich  beds  of  rock  salt.  The  chain  of 
mountains  that  borders  New  Mexico,  on  the  east,  seems 
to  be  of  a  moderate  degree  of  elevation.  There  is  a  pass 
through  it,  called  Puerto  de  Don  Fernando,  by  which  the 
Paducas  have  penetrated  into  New  Mexico.  Beyond  this 
chain  extend  immense  prairies,  on  which  buffaloes  and 
wild  horses  pasture  in  innumerable  herds.  The  Ameri- 
cans of  the  United  States  hunt  these  animals,  and  some- 
times pursue  them  to  the  very  gates  of  Santa  Fe.  The 
principal  mountains  follow  the  western  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  Some  peaks,  or  cerros,  are  there  to  be  distinguish- 
ed. Further  to  the  north,  in  the  country  of  Nabaho,  the 
map  of  Don  Alzate  has  traced  mountains  with  flat  sum- 
mits, denominated  in  Spanish  mesas,  that  is,  tables. 

The  calcareous  nature  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  esta- 
blished by  an  event  of  a  rather  extraordinary  nature  in  the 
annals  of  physical  geography.  In  1752,  the  inhabitants  of 
Passo  del  Norte  beheld  the  bed  of  the  great  river  all  at  once 
become  dry,  along  a  tract  of  fifty  leagues.  The  water  of 
the  river  precipitated  itself  into  a  fissure  recently  formed, 
and  only  issued  again  from  the  earth  near  the  presidio  of 
St.  Eleazar.  The  Rio  del  Norte  disappeared  in  this  man- 
ner for  several  weeks  ;  but  at  length  the.  water  resumed  its 
former  course,  because  no  doubt  the  fissure  and  the  sub- 
terranean passages  had  been  choaked  up.d 

The  Spanish  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
those  of  New  Biscay,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pro- 
vincias  Internas,  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians.  These  Spaniards  never  travel  but 
on  horseback,  always  armed  and  prepared  for  combat. 
They  live  in  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  Mexico ;  the 
winter,  which  often  covers  their  rivers  with  thick  ice, 

c  Kelatio  Expuls.  Soc.  Jesu,  scripta  a  P.  Ducrue,  in  the  Journal  Litte- 
rairc  <le  M.  Murr,  t.  XII. 

d  Manuscript  Journey  of  the  Bishop  Tamaron,  consulted  in  Mexico  by 
M.  A.  de  Humboldt. 
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harden*?  their  fibres  and  purifies  their  blooa  ;  and  they  are 
generally  distinguished  for  their  courage,  their  intelli- 
gence, and  their  love  of  liberty. 

The  same  moral  attributes  extend  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  Indian  tribes  that  border  on  New  Mexico. 

The  Apaches  originally  inhabited  the  greater  part  of 
New  Mexico,  and  are  still  a  warlike  and  industrious 
nation.  These  implacable  enemies  of  the  Spaniards 
infest  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  this  country,  from 
.he  Black  Mountains  to  the  confines  of  Cohahuila,  keep- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  several  provinces  in  an  incessant 
state  of  alarm. a  There  has  never  been  any  thing  but 
short  truces  with  them  ;  and  although  their  number  has 
been  considerably  diminished  by  wars  and  frequent  famines, 
the  Spaniards  are  obliged  constantly  to  keep  up  an  estab- 
lishment of  2000  dragoons,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting 
their  caravans,  protecting  their  villages,  and  repelling 
these  attacks,  which  are  perpetually  renewed.  At  first 
the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  slavery  those  who, 
by  the  fate  of  war,  fell  into  their  hands  ;  but  seeing  them 
continually  surmount  every  obstacle  that  opposed  their 
return  to  their  dear  native  mountains,  their  conquerors 
adopted  the  expedient  of  sending  their  prisoners  to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  where,  from  the  change  of  climate,  they 
speedily  perished.  No  sooner  were  the  Apaches  in- 
formed of  this  circumstance,  than  they  refused  any  longer 
either  to  give  or  receive  quarter.  From  that  moment, 
none  have  ever  been  taken  prisoners,  except  those  who 
are  surprised  asleep,  or  disabled  during  the  combat. 

The  arrows  of  the  Apaches  are  three  feet  long,  and  are 
made  of  reed  or  cane,  into  which  they  sink  a  piece  of 
hard  wood,  a  foot  long,  with  a  point  made  of  iron,  bone,  or 
stone.  They  shoot  this  weapon  with  so  much  force,  that 
at.  the  distance  of  300  paces  they  can  pierce  a  man. 
When  the  arrow  is  attempted  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
wound,  the  wood  detaches  itself,  and  the  point  remains  in 
the  body.  Their  second  offensive  weapon  is  a  lance, 
fifteen  feet  long.  When  they  charge  the  enemy,  they  hold 
this  lance  with  both  hands  above  their  head,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  guide  their  horse  by  pressing  him  with  their 
knees.  Many  of  them  are  armed  with  firelocks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  ammunition,  have  been  taken  in  battle  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  never  sell  them  any.  The  archers  and 
fusileers  combat  on  foot  ;  but  the  lancers  are  always  on 
horseback.  They  make  use  of  a  buckler  for  defence. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  impetuosity  and  address  of  their 
horsemen.  They  are  thunderbolts,  whose  stroke  it  is 
impossible  to  parry  or  escape. 

We  must  cease  to  feel  astonished  at  the  invincible  re- 
sistance which  the  Apaches  oppose  to  the  Spaniards, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  fate  to  which  they  have  subjected 
those  other  Indians  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
converted. 

The  Kercs,  who  at  present  form  the  population  of  San 
Domingo,  San  Felipe,  and  San  Diaz,  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  twenty-four  ancient  tribes  that  for- 
merly occupied  New  Mexico.  They  are  of  a  tall  stature, 
with  a  full  figure  ;  and  possess  a  mild  and  docile  disposi- 
tion. They  are  become  the  vassals,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  slaves  of  government,  which  imposes  on  them 
various  services,  such  as  that  of  carrying  burthens,  or 

•  Pike's  Journey  in  Louisiana,  &c.  II.  p.  95.  101.  103.  French  transla- 
tion. 


driving  mules  ;  or  they  are  even  subjected  to  military  u  r- 
vice,  where  they  are  treated  vith  all  the  barbarity  which  a 
white  man  is  capable  of  exercising. 

The  countries  that  separate  New  Mexico  from  the  two 
Californias  are  only  known  through  the  pious  exertions 
of  some  Missionaries.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Nubajoa  and  Moqui  Indians  had  submitted  to  the  Mission- 
aries; a  general  insurrection,  hoAvever,  in  1680,  teimi- 
nated  in  the  massacre  of  these  apostles  of  civilization.  In 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Father  Escalante 
penetrated  as  far  as  two  great  lakes,  which  appeared  to 
empty  themselves  on  the  coast  of  New  California.  The 
water  of  one  of  them  was  salt.  The  whole  of  this  country 
seems  to  be  a  plateau,  little  differing  from  that  of  New 
Biscay.  One  river  takes  its  name  from  small  pyramids 
of  sulphur,  with  which  its  banks  are  covered.  The  Rio 
Colorado  appears  to  flow  through  a  fertile  country,  a  part 
of  which  is  cultivated  by  industrious  Indians.  The  Ra- 
guapiti,  the  Yulas,  and  the  Yubipai,  and  especially  the 
Moquis,  enjoy  a  sort  of  civilization.  The  latter  live  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yaquesila,  which  falls  ultimately  into  the 
Colorado.  Father  Garees  found  in  their  country  a  town 
very  regularly  built,  containing  houses  of  several  stories, 
and  large  public  squares.  Farther  south,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Gila,  the  same  Missionary  discovered  (he  ruins  of 
a  large  town,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  kind  of  strong 
castle,  with  its  sides  exactly  directed  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  Indians  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  memorable  ruins,  inhabit  populous  villages,  and  cul- 
tivate maize,  cotton,  and  calabashes.b  These  traces  of 
ancient  civilization  correspond  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  affirm  that  their  ancestors  repeatedly  halted 
in  these  regions  after  leaving  the  country  of  Aztlau. 
Their  first  station  was  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Teguayo  ; 
their  second,  on  the  Rio  Gila  ;  their  third,  in  New  Biscay, 
near  the  presidio  of  Yanos,  where  there  are  likewise  the 
the  ruins  of  edifices,  called  by  the  Spaniards  casas  grandest 

To  the  east  of  the  gulf  of  California  extend  fertile, 
agreeable,  and  salubrious  countries,  but  which  arc  still 
very  little  known,  and  thinly  inhabited.  They  are  com- 
prised in  the  intendancy  of  Sonora. 

Pimeria  is  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Pimas.  The 
Missionaries  have  succeeded  in  reducing  this  tribe  to  sub- 
jection and  civilization.  This  part  of  Mexico  abounds  in 
gold  dust.  The  Scris,  a  name  that  recalls  to  our  recol- 
lection a  famous  nation  of  Asia,  still  resist  the  European 
yoke.  On  the  Spanish  maps,  the  name  of  New  Navarre 
appears  to  comprehend  the  three  provinces  of  Sonora, 
Hiaqui,  and  Mayo.  There  are  very  rich  mines  here. 
From  those  of  Sonora  gold  is  obtained.  The  country  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  well  watered  by  considerable  rivers. 
That  of  Hiaqui  is  the  principal  one.  The  town  of  Arispe, 
the  seat  of  the  intendancv,  and  that  of  Sonera,  contain 
7000  or  8000  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Cinaloa,  better  peopled  and  better 
cultivated  than  the  preceding  ones,  contains  some  im- 
portant towns,  such  as  Cinaloa  itself,  with  nearly  10,000 
inhabitants  ;  Host'nnuri  and  Alamos  with  rich  mines.  To 
the  south  of  this  province  extends  that  of  Culiacan,  of 
which  the  capital,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  is 
peopled  with  nearly  11,000  inhabitants.    On  the  coasts 

b  Cronica  Serafica  de  el  Collegio  tie  Propaganda  Fede  do  Qucrrtnru,  Mexi- 
co, 1792,  quoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt,  II.  p.  392.  390.  410. 
«  Great  houses. 
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of  this  province,  forests  of  guava,  lemon,  and  orange 
trees,  begin  to  be  frequent,  and  the  lignum  vitce,  and  palm, 
also  grow  there  ;  but  in  the  interior  there  are  cold  and 
arid  mountains.* 

The  great  mountain  chain  which  composes  the  spine  of 
Mexico,  traverses  throughout  its  whole  length  the  province 
of  Neio  Biscay,  or  the  intendancy  of  Durango.  Craters 
of  volcanoes,  and  a  mass  of  iron  resembling  the  stones 
that  have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  excite  the  attention 
of  the  naturalist.  The  mines  of  silver  are  both  numerous 
and  rich.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  barren  and  sandy  plateau.  Several  of  its 
rivers,  not  meeting  with  a  favourable  declivity  for  obtain- 
ing an  outlet,  have  spread  themselves  into  lakes.  The 
winters,  which  are  often  severe,  are  followed  by  suffoca- 
ting heats.  Scorpions  are  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  scourges 
of  the  country,  their  sting  proving  fatal  in  a  few  hours.b 

Durango,  one  of  the  most  southern  towns  of  New  Bis- 
cay, is  the  capital.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants.0  Al- 
most as  many  are  assigned  to  Chihuahua,  (or  Chigagua,) 
the  residence  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  Provincias  In- 
ternas.  This  town  is  adorned  with  some  magnificent  edifi- 
ces. Batopilas  a  nd  Cosigirachui,  mining  towns,  contain  from 
8,000  to  10,000  inhabitants.  The  Spaniards  of  this  pro- 
vince, always  in  arms  against  the  Indians,  possess  an  en- 
terprising and  warlike  character.  The  Cumanches,  the 
most  formidable  of  the  natives,  equal  the  Tartars  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  incursions  on  horseback.  They  make  use 
of  dogs  as  beasts  of  burthen.  None  of  the  Indians  of  this 
province  have  been  reduced  to  subjection. 

The  province  of  Cohahuila,  which  is  sometimes  visited 
with  scorching  winds,  abounds  in  corn,  in  wine,  and  in 
cattle.  Mbnclova  is  an  elegant  town ;  and  Santa  Rosa 
possesses  rich  mines  of  silver.  A  little  province,  contain- 
ing the  town  of  Monterey,  has  preserved  to  itself  the 
pompous  title  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  which  appears 
to  have  been  intended  to  comprehend  all  the  north-east- 
ern provinces.  Great  plains,  covered  with  palm  trees, 
and  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  of  indigo  ; 
some  heights  waving  with  oaks,  magnolia,  and  the  other 
trees  of  Louisiana  ;  a  low  coast,  intersected  by  numerous 
lagoons  and  bays,  which  vessels  are  prevented  from  enter- 
ing by  a  bar  of  sand  :  such  is  the  general  description  of 
the  province  of  Texas,  and  that  of  New  Santander.  Not 
far  from  the  town  of  Santander,  the  port  of  Soto  la  Mari- 
na, were  it  properly  attended  to,  might  become  of  some 
importance  to  this  fertile  but  desert  country.  San  Anto- 
nio de  Bejar,  a  village  composed  of  mud  cabins  covered 
with  turf,  is  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Texas,  so 
much  coveted  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  which  has 
officially  received  the  name  of  New  Estramadura.  Some 
indications  of  mines,  forests  similar  to  those  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  a  rich  soil,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  healthy 
climate,  attract  American  adventurers  hither.  But  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  province,  it  would  be 
necessary,  by  new  researches,  to  discover  if  the  rivers,  lim- 
pid, deep,  and  abounding  with  fish,  by  which  it  is  watered, 
are  all  of  them,  without  exception,  rendered  inaccessible 
from  the  sea,  by  the  bar  of  sand  which  extends  along  the 

*  Alcedo,  Diccionario  de  las  Indias,  at  the  word  Culiacan. 
Pike's  Journey  to  New  Mexico,  (French  translation,)  II.  122. 

«  Pike  makes  them  amount  to  45,000. 
a  "  18  to  20  millions  francs." 

•  Gomara,  Historia  de  las  Indias,  cap.  211.  Id.  Cronica  della  Nueva- 
Espana,  cap.  219. 


coast.  M.  de  la  Salle,  who,  in  1685,  attempted  to  form  an 
establishment  in  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  did  not  find  him- 
self opposed  by  this  obstacle. 

The  province  of  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  to  the  south-west 
of  New  Santander,  contains  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
the  seat  of  an  intendancy,  and  peopled  by  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  silver  mine  of  Real  de  Catorce,  discovered  in 
1773,  annually  produces  from  750,000/.  to  833,000/.  ster- 
ling."1   It  is  the  mine  nearest  to  Louisiana. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  preceding  provinces,  extend 
the  two  intendancies  of  Zacalecas  and  Guadalaxara,  form- 
ing together  the  kingdom  of  New  Galicia.  The  indigenous 
name  of  the  country  was  Xalisco.  It  was  inhabited  by  a 
warlike  race,  who  sacrificed  human  beings  to  an  idol  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  and  who  even,  according  to  the  allega- 
tion of  the  first  Spanish  conquerors,  devoured  these 
wretched  victims  after  making  them  perish  in  the  flames.8 
This  kingdom,  twice  the  size  of  Portugal,  does  not  contain 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  Norway.  Zacatecas,  a  very 
elevated  and  very  mountainous  country,  contains  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  inhabited  by  thirty-three  thousand  in- 
dividuals. At  no  great  distance  are  nine  lakes,  which  are 
covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  muriate  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  Its  mountains,  composed  of  sienite,  contain  some  of 
the  richest  veins  in  the  world/ 

Guadalaxara  may  perhaps  contain  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, exclusive  of  Indians.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  a  university  and  a  superior  tribunal.  The 
Rio  San  Juan,  likewise  called  Tololotlan  and  Barania,  on 
issuing  from  Lake  Chapala,  forms  a  very  picturesque  cata- 
ract.6 

Compostella  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district,  abounding 
in  maize,  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  cattle.  Tonala  manufac- 
tures pottery  for  the  consumption  of  the  province.1'  La 
Purificacion  is  likewise  noticed  as  a  considerable  town,  and 
the  chief  place  of  the  southern  part  of  New  Galicia.  Co- 
chineal and  sugar  are  its  chief  productions.  At  some  dis- 
tance to  the  north-west,  is  Cape  Corrientes,  a  boldly  pro- 
jecting point.  The  winds  and  currents  appear  to  change 
their  direction  at  this  celebrated  promontory. 

The  port  of  San  Bias,  almost  uninhabitable  on  account 
of  its  insalubrity  and  its  extreme  heat,  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  forests,  the  wood  of  which  is  made  use  of  for  the 
royal  navy,  which  has  here  its  principal  establishment. 

The  two  intendancies  of  Guanaxuato  and  Valladolid, 
constitute  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  which  was 
independent  of  the  Mexican  Empire. 

This  kingdom,  the  name  of  which  signifies  the  country 
abounding  in  fish,1  contains  volcanoes,  hot  and  sulphureous 
springs,  mines,  and  peaks  of  mountains  white  with  perpe- 
tual snow  ;  it  is  notwithstanding  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  fertile  countries  that  can  possibly  be  beheld.  Nu- 
merous lakes,  forests,  and  cascades,  diversify  the  prospect. 
The  mountains,  covered  with  wood,  leave  a  space  for 
meadows  and  fields.  The  air  is  healthy,  except  on  the 
coast,  where  the  Indians  alone  can  resist  the  humid  and 
suffocating  heat. 

Of  all  the  Americans,  the  natives  of  this  country  were 
the  most  dexterous  marksmen  with  the  bow  and  arrow 

f  D.  Garces,  et  D.  Valentia,  quoted  by  A.  de  Humboldt,  II.  315. 

e  Chappe  de  Auteroche,  Voyage,  p.  32. 

h  Alcedo,  Diccionario,  at  the  word  Tonala. 

1  Gomara,  Neuva  Espana,  cap.  147. 
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The  kings  of  Mechoacan  formerly  received  their  principal 
revenues  in  red  feathers,  of  which  carpets  and  other  arti- 
cles were  manufactured.  This  curious  trait  calls  to  our 
recollection  thf  inhabitants  of  Tongataboo.  At  the  fune- 
ral of  their  kings,  they  immolated  seven  females  of  noble 
family,  and  an  immense  number  of  slaves,  for  the  purpose 
of  ministering  to  the  deceased  in  the  other  world."  At 
the  present  day  however,  the  Indians,  and  especially  the 
Tarascas,  devote  themselves  to  the  labours  of  a  peaceful 
industry. 

Valladolid,  the  ancient  Mechoacan,  a  very  pretty  town, 
and  enlivened  by  considerable  commerce,  enjoys  a  deli- 
cious climate,  and  contains  a  population  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred souls.  The  village  of  Tzinzontzan,  on  the  picturesque 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Pazcuaro,  was  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Mechoacan. 

Guanaxuato,  a  large  town,  of  more  than  seventy  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  flourishes  principally  by  its  silver  mines, 
the  richest  in  Mexico.  The  mine  of  the  Count  de  Valen- 
ciana  was  already,  in  1804,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty 
English  feetb  in  perpendicular  depth,  which  makes  it  the 
deepest  mine  at  present  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  profits  of  this  single  mine  amount  to  from  125,000  to 
250,000  pounds  sterling.0 

The  town  of  San  .Miguel  el  Grande  is  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  cattle,  skins,  cotton  cloth,  swords,  knives, 
and  other  works  in  very  fine  steel. d  Celaya,  the  chief 
place  of  a  district,  which  produces  two  kinds  of  pepper, 
has  recently  had  a  magnificent  church  built  in  it  by  the 
Carmelites,  and  ornamented  with  Corinthian  and  Ionic  co- 
lonnades.0 

The  intendancy  of  Mexico,  the  principal  province  of 
the  empire  of  Montezuma,  formerly  extended  from  one 
sea  to  the  other ;  but  the  district  of  Panuco  having  been 
separated  from  it,  it  no  longer  reaches  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  eastern  part,  situated  on  the  plateau,  contains  several 
valleys  of  a  round  figure,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  are 
lakes,  at  present  of  small  extent,  but  whose  waters  appear 
formerly  to  have  filled  these  basins.  Drained  and  deprived 
of  its  wood,  this  plateau  is  at  once  subject  to  an  habitual 
aridity,  and  to  sudden  inundations,  occasioned  by  heavy 
rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Generally  speaking, 
the  temperature  is  not  so  hot  as  it  is  in  Spain  ;  in  fact,  it 
enjoys  a  perpetual  spring.  The  mountains  with  which  it 
is  surrounded  still  abound  in  cedars  and  other  lofty  trees, 
in  gums,  drugs,  salts,  metallic  productions,  marbles,  and 
precious  stones.  The  flat  country  is  covered  the  whole 
year  through  with  delicate  and  exquisite  fruits,  flax,  hemp, 
cotton,  tobacco,  aniseed,  sugar,  and  cochineal,  with  which 
they  support  an  extensive  commerce. 

Besides  the  numerous  volcanoes  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  some  natural  curiosities  are  met  with.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Ponle-Dios,  or  the  bridge  of 
God,  a  rock,  under  which  the  water  has  hollowed  itself  a 
passage,  situated  about  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Mexico,  near  the  village  of  Molcaxac,  on  the  deep  river 
Aquetoyac.  Along  this  natural  bridge,  the  traveller  may 
continue  his  journey  as  if  he  were  on  a  high  road.  Several 
cataracts  present  a  romantic  appearance.  The  great 
cavern  of  Dante,  traversed  by  a  river  ;  the  porphyritic  or- 
gan-pipes of  Actopan  ;  and  many  other  singular  objects, 

*  Gomara,  Nuova  Espana,  p.  217.  in  Barcia.  Historiadorcs.  t.  II. 
«•  "  1810  feet,"  Fr. 

•  "  3  to  6  millions  francs." 


excite  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller  in  this  mountain- 
ous region,  where  he  is  obliged  to  cross  foaming  rivers 
upon  bridges  formed  of  the  fruit  of  the  Crescentia  pinnata, 
tied  together  with  ropes  of  agave. 

On  the  very  ridge  of  the  great  Mexican  plateau,  a  chain 
of  porphyiitic  mountains  encloses  an  oval  vailey,  the 
general  level  of  which  is  6700  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  Five  lakes  fill  the  middle  of  this  valley.  To 
the  north  of  the  united  lakes  of  Xochimilco,  and  Chaloo, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  once  stood  the 
ancient  city  of  Mexico,  to  which  the  traveller  arrived  by 
causeways  constructed  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  lake. 
The  new  city,  although  placed  on  the  same  spot,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  main  land,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  have  retired ;  it  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  canals,  and  the  houses  are  erected  on 
piles.  The  draining  of  the  lakes  is  still  continued,  by 
means  of  a  canal  which  has  been  opened  for  that  purpose, 
through  the  mountains  of  Sincoq,  in  order  to  protect  the 
town  from  inundations.  In  many  places,  however,  the 
ground  still  yields,  and  some  buildings,  amongst  others  the 
cathedral,  have  sunk  six  feet.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  but  badly  paved.  The  houses  present  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance,  being  built  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid. 
Several  palaces  and  private  mansions  have  a  majestic 
effect,  and  its  churches  glitter  with  metallic  riches.  The 
cathedral  surpasses,  in  this  respect,  all  the  churches  in 
the  world.  The  balustrade  which  surrounds  the  great 
altar  is  composed  of  massive  silver.  A  lamp  of  the  same 
metal,  is  of  so  vast  a  size,  that  three  men  go  into  it  when 
it  has  to  be  cleaned  ;  and  it  is  enriched  with  lions  heads, 
and  other  ornaments,  of  pure  gold.  The  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  are  either  made  of  massive  silver,  or 
richly  gilded,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  Pa- 
laces, private  mansions,  beautiful  fountains,  and  extensive 
squares,  adorn  the  interior  of  this  city.  To  the  north  of 
the  city,  near  the  suburbs,  is  the  principal  public  prome- 
nade, or  Alameda.  Round  this  walk  flows  a  rivulet,  form- 
ing a  fine  square,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  ba.-in 
with  a  fountain.  Eight  alleys  of  trees  terminate  there,  in 
the  figure  of  a  star.  But  by  an  unfortunate  proximity, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  alameda,  the  eye  discovers  the 
Quemadero,  a  place  where  the  Jews,  and  other  victims  of 
the  terrible  Inquisition,  were  burned  alive.  This  detesta- 
ble tribunal  was  finally  abolished  by  the  ex-emperor  Au- 
gustin  Iturbide  in  1820  ;  and  this  same  enterprising  indi- 
vidual, who,  during  his  short  reign,  formed  Lancastrian 
schools  over  the  empire,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  fine 
building,  formerly  appropriated  to  its  operations,  having 
been  converted  at  present  into  a  polytechnic  school/  Al- 
though the  city  of  Mexico  is  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  still  it  forms  the  centre  of  an  immense  com- 
merce between  Vera  Cruz  on  the  east,  and  Acapulco  on 
the  west.  The  shops  are  absolutely  overflowing  with 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  This  superb  city,  inhabited  by 
140,000  people,  is  likewise  distinguished  by  great  scientific 
establishments,  to  which,  in  the  New  World,  there  is  no- 
thing similar.  The  botanical  garden,  the  school  of  mines, 
the  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  which  has  produced  excellent 
draughtsmen,  painters,  and  sculptors, — these  are  the 
establishments  that  refute  the  prejudices  of  persons  who 

<•  Alcedo,  at  the  word  San  Miguel  el  Grande. 
e  A.  de  Humboldt,  II.  286. 
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consider  the  Americans  as  inferior  in  natural  capacity  to 
Europeans. 

The  fine  arts  have,  it  seems,  suffered  incalculably  by 
the  revolution.  There  is  not  now  a  single  pupil  in  the 
academy ;  and  its  late  president  is  now  old,  and  blind, 
and  poor ;  nor  could  Mr.  Bullock,  by  profession  a  col- 
lector, pick  up  above  four  specimens  in  all  Mexico  worth 
the  carriage  to  Europe.  This  slight  reverse  of  Hum- 
boldt's immortal  picture  of  that  country,  is  however  agree- 
ably compensated  by  another,  the  increased  happiness  of 
the  lower  orders,  particularly  of  the  Indians.*  In  the  fine 
evenings,  during  the  dry  season,  the  environs  of  the  city 
present  a  scene  of  pleasure,  gaiety,  and  bustle,  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled  ;  hundreds  of  canoes,  on  the  canal  of  Chalco, 
of  various  sizes,  mostly  with  awnings,  crowded  with  na- 
tive Indians  neatly  dressed,  and  their  heads  crowned  with 
the  most  gaudy  flowers,  are  seen  passing  in  every  di- 
rection ;  each  boat,  with  its  musician  seated  on  the  stem, 
playing  on  the  guitar,  and  some  of  the  party  singing, 
dancing,  or  both  united,  presents  such  a  picture  of  harm- 
less mirth,  "as  I  fear,"  says  Mr.  Bullock,  "is  rarely  to  be 
met  with  at  the  fairs  and  wakes  of  our  own  country. 
Revolution  has  had  its  usual  operation  here  ;  it  has  re- 
duced the  overgrown,  but  insecure  wealth  of  the  rich,  to 
an  independent  protected  competence  ;  but  it  has  also 
wipsd  away  the  tears,  and  broken  the  chains  which  galled 
■the  innocent  people  whose  labours  had  amassed  it."b 

Humboldt  saw  erecting,  in  the  great  square  of  Mexico, 
■a  collossal  equestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  by  M.  Tolza,  "  a  statue,"  says  he,  "  which,  by  its 
imposing  mass,  and  the  noble  simplicity  of  its  style,  might 
adorn  the  first  cities  of  Europe."  Even  by  the  admission 
of  the  Spanish  authors,  balls,  and  games  of  hazard,  are 
pursued  with  ardour,  while  the  more  noble  enjoyments  of 
the  drama  are  less  generally  relished.  To  vivid  passions 
the  Mexican  Spaniard  adds  a  great  fund  of  stoicism.  He 
enters  a  gaming-house,  loses  all  his  money  upon  a  single 
card,  and  then  takes  his  segar  from  behind  his  ear,  and 
smokes  as  if  nothing  had  happened.0 

The  floating  gardens,  or  Chinampas,  a  kind  of  raft, 
upon  which  flowers  and  vegetables  are  cultivated,  give  a 
singular  appearance  to  the  Mexican  lakes,  but  their  num- 
ber diminishes  every  day.  Yet  with  all  this  civilization, 
the  mechanical  arts  thrive  rather  as  encouraged  by  the 
profusion  of  wealth  among  the  rich,  than  from  inherent 
improvement.  The  use  of  the  great  saw  is  still  unknown, 
and  the  modern  Mexicans,  like  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  are  ignorant  that  one  tree  can  afford  more  than 
one  plank,  or  of  other  means  of  procuring  this  than  by 
the  hatchet.  Their  work  in  gold  and  silver-chasing,  and 
the  like,  is  all  performed  by  the  hand  ;  and  even  the  mint- 
ing process  is  described  as  excessively  awkward  and  tedi- 
ous. Many  of  their  best  mines  have  been  deserted  from 
want  of  skill  in  the  proper  means  of  exhausting  their  water; 
and  companies  have  been  formed  in  England,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  in  America,  besides  many  private  individuals, 
such  as  the  ingenious  traveller  from  whom  we  derive  our 
information,  who  calculate  on  realising  fortunes  by  more 
judicious  operations.  The  ascent  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Perote  is  so  steep  as  to  require  nineteen  mules  to  draw 


•  Compare  p.  261.  262.  above. 
»  Bullock,  p.  163. 
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the  beam  of  a  steam  engine  ;  but  the  enterprise  of  the 
above  individuals  is  daily  multiplying  this  powerful  auxili 
ary  to  the  miners  in  the  empire  of  Mexico.0 

Mexico  preserves  few  monuments  of  antiquity.  The 
ruins  of  aqueducts  ;  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  and  the  calen- 
dar stone,  both  of  which  are  placed  in  the  great  square  of 
the  city  ;  manuscripts  or  hieroglyphical  pictures,  badly 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  vice-regal  palace  ;  and 
finally,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess  Tcoyaomiqui,  ly- 
ing on  its  back  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  University, 
are  all  that  remains  worthy  of  notice  in  this  city.  But  to 
the  north-east  of  the  city  and  of  the  lake  Tezcuco, 
on  the  hills  of  Teolihuacan,  are  seen  the  imposing  remains 
of  two  pyramids,  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and, 
according  to  some  historians,  constructed  by  the  Olmecs, 
an  ancient  nation  that  came  to  Mexico  from  the  east,  that 
is  to  say,  from  some  country  situated  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.6  The  pyramid,  or  house  of  the  sun,  (Tonaliu- 
ytzaqual,)  is  171  feet  high,  and  its  base  measures  645  feet; 
that  of  the  moon,  (.Mezlli-ylzaqual,)  is  thirty  feet  smaller. 
These  monuments  appear  to  have  served  as  models  for  the 
Teocallis,  or  houses  of  the  gods,  constructed  by  the  Mexi- 
cans in  the  capital  and  other  parts  of  the  country  :  but  the 
pyramids  are  incased  by  a  thick  wall  of  stone.  They  for- 
merly supported  statues  covered  with  very  thin  plates  of 
gold.  Numerous  small  pyramids,  which  appear  to  have  been 
dedicated  to thestars,  surround  the  twogreat  ones.  Another 
ancient  monument  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  military  in- 
trenchmentof  Xochialco,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Cuer- 
navaca.  This  also  is  a  truncated  pyramid  of  five  courses, 
surrounded  by  ditches,  and  faced  with  rocks  of  porphyry, 
upon  which,  amongst  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  are  to  be 
distinguished  figures  of  men,  seated  with  their  legs  crossed, 
in  the  Asiatic  fashion/  All  these  pyramids  exactly  face 
the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

In  that  part  of  the  province  which  is  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  the  capital,  the  town  of  Queretaro,  peopled 
by  30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants,  rivals  the  finest  cities  of 
Europe  in  the  architecture  of  its  edifices.  It  is  enriched 
by  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  morocco  leather.  For- 
merly, according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  Tula,  or 
Tollan,  was  inhabited  by  giants.  The  bones  that  are 
found  there  are  no  doubt  the  remains  of  some  great  quad- 
ruped. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  province  we  first  of  all  meet 
with  Toluca,  where  our  admiration  is  excited  by  a  very  old 
tree  of  the  species  denominated  Cheimslocnwn,  or  the  hand- 
tree,  a  member  of  the  Malvaceae  The  extraordinary  shape 
of  its  flowers,  imitating  the  figure  of  a  hand,  and  its  enor- 
mous magnitude,  rendered  it  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
Indians.  But  it  is  not  a  solitary  specimen,  as  was  imagi- 
ned, for  the  species  is  spread  over  the  mountains  of  Gua- 
timala.  Tasco  boasts  of  an  elegant  parish  church,  built 
and  endowed  by  Joseph  de  la  Borde,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  accumulated  immense  wealth  by  working  the  Mexican 
mines.  The  mere  construction  of  this  edifice  cost  him 
two  millions  of  francs.  Reduced  some  time  afterwards  to 
extreme  poverty,  he  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico  permission  to  sell  to  the  Metropolitan  church  of 
the  capital,  the  magnificent  sun,  ornamented  with  dia- 
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monds,  which,  in  happier  times,  he  had  consecrated  to  the 
tabernacle  of  his  church  at  Tasco.  These  reverses  of 
fortune,  improbable  as  they  would  be  in  a  romance,  are, 
nevertheless,  common  in  Mexico. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  under  a  burning 
6ky,  we  find  the  two  ports  of  Zacalula  and  Jlcapuko.  An 
opening  in  the  mountains,  by  giving  access  to  the  winds 
from  the  north,  has  diminished  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
latter  of  these  ports,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  province  of  Puebla  de  los  Jlngelos  likewise  bears  the 
name  of  Tlascala,  from  the  ancient  republic  which  main- 
tained itself  there,  independent  of  the  despots  of  Mexico. 
The  territories  of  this  republic,  and  that  of  Cholula,  con- 
tain monuments  of  ancient  civilization.  The  truncated 
pyramid  of  Cholula,  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  in 
height,  on  a  base  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  in 
length,  is  constructed  of  brick.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  this  monument,  let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  square 
four  times  larger  than  the  Place  Vendome  at  Paris,  covered 
with  a  pile  of  bricks,  which  rises  to  double  the  height  of 
the  Louvre. a  This  pyramid  formerly  supported  an  altar, 
consecrated  to  Quelzalcoatl,  or  "the  god  of  the  airr"  one 
of  the  most  mysterious  beings  of  the  Mexican  mythology. 
This  deity,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Aztecs,  was 
a  white  man  with  a  beard,  like  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
imagined  by  the  unfortunate  Montezuma  to  be  his  descend- 
ants. Quetzalcoatl  was  the  founder  of  a  sect,  who  devo- 
ted themselves  to  severe  penance,  a  legislator,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  several  useful  arts  ;  but  he  could  not,  at  last,  re- 
sist an  anxious  desire  which  he  felt  to  revisit  his  native 
country,  called  Tlapallan,  probably  identical  with  the  Hue- 
hue-Tlapallan  country,  from  which  the  Toltecs  derived 
their  origin.1* 

The  intendancy  of  Puebla,  very  populous,  and  very  well 
cultivated  in  its  mountainous  region,  presents,  towards  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  vast  countries)  altogether  abandoned,  not- 
withstanding their  natural  fertility.  The  last  poor  remains 
of  the  Tlapanecs,  inhabit  the  environs  of  Tlapa.  In  the 
populous  part  is  situated  the  capital,  La  Puebla  de  los  Jln- 
gelos, or  the  "  City  of  the  Angels  ;"  the  fourth  town  in 
all  Spanish  America  in  respect  of  its  population,  which  is 
estimated  at  68,000  individuals.  Glass,  and  armourers' 
cutlery,  such  as  swords,  bayonets,  &c.  are  manufactured 
here.  The  town  of  TIascala  was  formerly  a  species  of 
federative  republic.  Each  of  the  four  hills,  on  which  it 
was  built,  had  its  own  Cacique  or  war-chief ;  but  these 
depended  on  a  senate  chosen  by  the  whole  nation.  The 
subjects  of  this  republic  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
150,000  families.  This  nation,  which  enjoys  some  peculiar 
privileges,  is  at  present  reduced  to  40,000  persons,  who 
inhabit  about  a  hundred  villages.  One  would  almost  feel 
disposed  to  think  that  a  fatal  destiny  avenges  on  their  heads 
the  crime  of  having  assisted  Cortez  in  subjugating  the  in- 
dependence of  Mexico.  Cholula,  a  sacred  town  anterior 
to  the  conquest,  reckons  a  population  of  1 6,000  souls. 
The  environs  of  Zacallan  are  peopled  by  the  nation  of  the 
Totonacs.  Like  the  Tlapanecs,  these  indigenous  natives 
speak  a  language  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, or  Aztecs.  They  had  adopted  the  barbarous  and 
sanguinary  mythology  of  the  Mexicans  ;  but  a  sentiment 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Views  and  Monuments  of  America,  p.  30,  and  the 
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of  humanity  had  made  them  distinguish,  as  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent race  from  the  other  Mexican  divinities,  the  goddess 
Tzinteotl,  the  protectress  of  harvests,  and  who  alone  was 
satisfied  with  a  simple  offering  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  prophecy  current  amongst  them,  this  peace- 
ful divinity  was  one  day  to  triumph  over  the  gods  that 
were  intoxicated  with  human  blood.  The  introduction  of 
Christianity  has  verified  the  prediction.  Tezcuco,  the 
Athens  of  ancient  Mexico,  and  still  affording  a  rich  and 
almost  unexplored  field  to  the  antiquary,  in  the  number 
and  richness  of  its  ruined  palaces,  baths,  and  pleasure 
grounds,0  contains  5000  inhabitants,  only  a  tenth  part  of 
its  population  before  the  conquest.  At  Allisco,  the  curi- 
osity of  the  traveller  is  excited  by  an  enormous  cypress  of 
seventy-three  feet  in  circumference,  and  consequently, 
almost  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  famous  Baobab  of  Sene- 
gal, which  it  surpasses  in  the  beauty  of  its  form.d 

The  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz  embraces  a  strip  of  ma- 
ritime districts,  the  lowest  part  of  which,  almost  a  desert, 
contains  little  else  than  sands  and  marshes,  placed  under 
a  burning  climate.  In  the  province  of  Guasleca,  we  meet 
with  the  town  of  Panuco,  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  is  the  port  of  Tampico,  obstructed  like 
all  the  rest  on  that  coast  by  sand  banks. 

In  the  thick  forests  of  Papanlla,  on  the  sides  of  the 
Cordilleras,  rises  a  pyramid  of  a  still  more  beautiful  form 
than  those  of  Teotihuacan  and  Cholula.  It  measures 
nineteen  and  one  half  yards  in  height,  upon  a  base  of 
twenty-eight  yards,6  and  is  constructed  of  porphyritic 
stones,  very  regularly  chiselled,  and  covered  with  hiero/ 
glyphics/ 

The  beautiful  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  centre  of  a 
wealthy  trade,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  Mexico  keeps  up 
with  Europe,  owes  nothing  to  the  kindness  of  nature.  The 
rocks  of  madrepore,  of  which  it  is  built,  have  been  taken 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  only  Avater  fit  for 
drinking,  is  collected  in  cisterns.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
unhealthy  ;  arid  sands  surround  the  town  to  ihe  north, 
while,  to  the  south,  the  weary  eye  has  nothing  to  rest  on 
but  ill-drained  marshes.  The  harbour,  which  is  insecure, 
and  of  difficult  access,  is  protected  by  the  fort  of  St.  Juan 
d'Ulua,  which  is  built  on  a  rocky  islet  at  immense  ex- 
pense. The  population,  estimated  at  16,000  inhabitants, 
is  often  swept  away  by  the  yellow  fever.  To  enjoy  re- 
freshing coolness,  and  all  the  charms  of  nature,  the  lich 
inhabitants  often  repair  to  Xalapa,  a  considerable  town, 
situated  on  one  of  the  terraces  by  which  the  central  pla- 
teau sinks  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  town  has 
given  its  name  to  the  medicinal  root  denominated  Jalap. 
The  fortress  of  Perote,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of 
Mexico,  is  situated  in  the  environs  of  Xalapa. 

The  province  of  Tabasco,  the  most  southern  portion  of 
the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  covered  with  forests, 
which  produce  dye  woods,  and  resound  with  the  roar  of 
the  Mexican  tiger.  In  the  cultivated  spots,  which  are  but 
thinly  scattered,  maize,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  pepper,  are 
produced. 

The  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,  called  also  Guaxaca,  after 
an  Indian  town,  contains  the  two  ancient  countries  of  the 
Mixtecs  and  the  Zapolccs.    This  fertile  and  salubrious  re- 
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gion  abounds  in  mulberry  trees,  cultivated  for  tbe  sake  of 
the  silk  worm.  A  great  deal  of  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  ca- 
cao, and  other  fruits,  grow  there ;  but  cochineal  consti- 
tutes its  principal  riches.  Its  granitic  mountains  conceal 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  which,  however,  are  ne- 
glected. Several  rivers  bring  down  gold  dust,  which  the 
women  are  employed  in  collecting.  Rock-crystal  is  like- 
wise met  with.  Guaxaca*  otherwise  called  Antequera,  is 
a  town  of  24,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  the  delicious  valley 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  bestowed  on  the  descendants  of 
Cortez,  with  the  title  of  the  Marquisate  de  Valle.b  Very 
fine  wool  is  obtained  here,  and  excellent  horses  crowd  its 
rich  pastures,  which  are  watered  by  a  beautiful  river,  and 
refreshed  by  a  temperate  and  humid  atmosphere.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Guaxaca  they  have  established  a  dock- 
yard for  the  building  of  vessels. 

Tehuantepec  has  a  harbour  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  natural  disadvantages,  derives  importance 
from  being  the  central  depot  between  Mexico  and  Guati- 
mala.  The  ruins  of  edifices  at  Milla  indicate  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  The  walls  of  the  palace  are 
decorated  with  what  architects  denominate  the  Grecian 
scroll,  and  labyrinths  or  meanders,  executed  in  Mosaic, 
the  design  of  which  resembles  what  we  see  on  the  vases 
named  Etruscan.  Six  unfinished  columns  of  an  imposing 
magnitude,  that  have  been  found  here,  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  been  hitherto  discovered  among  the  monuments 
of  America.0 

The  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  or  the  Intendancy  of  Merida, 
ij  little  better  known  now  than  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Hernandez  and  Grijalva  found  it  peopled  by  a  civili- 
zed nation,  who  were  dressed  with  some  degree  of  luxury, 
and  inhabited  houses  built  of  stone.  They  were  possess- 
ed of  instruments,  vases,  and  ornaments  made  of  gold. 
Some  of  these  articles  were  adorned  with  a  species  of 
Mosaic,  executed  in  turquoise.  Their  Teocallis  were 
bathed  with  the  blood  of  human  victims.*1  The  indigenous 
natives  speak  the  Maya  language. 

The  country,  which  is  very  flat,  is  traversed,  it  is  said, 
by  a  chain  of  low  hills  ;  and  the  climate  is  hot,  but  dry  and 
healthy.  This  district  abounds  in  cochineal  and  logwood  ; 
and  in  honey,  wax,  and  cotton,  from  the  latter  of  which 
they  manufacture  a  good  deal  of  printed  cloth.  But  log- 
wood is  the  principal  object  of  commerce.  On  the  coast, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ambergris  is  picked  up.e  The 
shores  of  this  peninsula  are  edged,  as  it  were,  with  a  sand 
bank,  which  sinks  with  very  great  regularity  at  the  rate  of 
one  fathom  per  league/  The  maritime  districts  every 
where  present  a  fiat  and  sandy  country.  There  is  only 
a  single  chain  of  elevated  land,  which  terminates  in  a  pro- 
montory between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  Desconoscida.5 
The  coasts  are  covered  with  mangroves,  interwoven  toge- 
ther by  impenetrable  hedges  of  althea  and  bamboo  ;  and 
the  soil  is  filled  with  sea  shells.  The  droughts  in  the  fiat 
country  commence  in  February,  and  soon  become  so  ge- 
neral, that  not  a  drop  of  water  is  any  where  to  be  seen. 
Their  only  resource  is  the  wild  pine,  which,  in  its  thick 
and  spreading  foliage,  preserves  some  moisture  ;  and  wa- 
ter is  drawn  from  it  by  incision.11  On  the  northern  coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lagaitos,  at  the  distance  of  400 
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yards1  from  the  shore,  the  navigator  is  astonished  to  per- 
ceive springs  of  fresh  water  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
salt  waves.  These  springs  are  called  the  Mouths  of 
Conil.k 

Merida,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  town  contain- 
ing 10,000  persons,  inhabited  by  a  nobility  who  are  far  from 
being  rich.  The  town  of  Campeachy  carries  on  a  little 
trade  with  the  salt  extracted  from  its  salt  works,  some 
cotton  cloth,  and  logwood.  The  island  of  Cozumel,  or,  more 
properly,  Acugemil,  was  celebrated  for  an  oracle,  to  which 
the  people  of  the  continent  repaired  in  crowds.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  worshipped  a 
wooden  cross,  the  origin  of  which  was  unknown.  It  was  in- 
voked to  procure  rain,  the  chief  want  of  this  arid  island.1 

We  have  distinguished  on  our  maps,  under  the  name  of 
English  Yucatan,  that  part  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Hondo,  and  of  the  Spanish  military 
post  of  Salamanca.  This  country,  better  watered  and 
more  fertile  than  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  is  inhabited  by 
independent  Indians.  The  English,  however,  cut  logwood 
and  mahogany  there,  and  have  built  the  town  of  Balize, 
which  is  the  residence  of  a  titular  Indian  king,  who  re- 
ceives the  commission  of  his  appointment  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica,  and  is  installed  by  the  English  garrison. 
The  islands  of  Rattan,  Turneff,  and  others,  washed  by  the 
singularly  transparent  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  are 
occupied  by  small  English  colonies.1" 

The  name  of  Guatimala,  or,  more  correctly,  Quauhite- 
mallan,  that  is  to  say,  the  place  full  of  trees,  originally  be- 
longed to  a  single  district.  The  Spaniards  have  applied  it 
to  a  captain-generalship,  which  bears  the  title  of  kingdom, 
and  to  one  single  province,  comprehended  within  this 
kingdom. 

The  province  of  Guatimala,  properly  so  called,  extends 
from  the  confines  of  Guaxaca  to  those  of  Nicaragua,  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  climate  in  general  is  hot  and 
moist.  The  plains  are  fertile,  both  in  American  and 
European  fruits  of  a  delightful  flavour.  Maize  produces 
300  for  one,  as  well  as  the  cacao,  with  which  they  supply 
the  whole  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  Indigo  of  a  superior 
quality  is  produced  there,  and  the  annotto  is  cultivated. 
The  forests  with  which  the  mountains  are  covered  give 
shelter  and  food  to  animals  that  are  still  imperfectly  known ; 
and  many  nondescript  shrubs  are  met  with,  from  which 
flow  valuable  balsams.  Many  ports  on  the  South  Sea 
afford  this  province  great  facility  for  carrying  on  an  ad- 
vantageous commerce  with  Peru,  Terra  Firma,  and  New 
Spain.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish,  but  fishing  is  not 
followed  with  any  considerable  activity.  They  likewise 
neglect  their  silver  mines,  which  are  said  to  be  rich  ;  but 
they  collect  the  sulphur  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  seve- 
ral lakes.  The  whole  province  is  filled  with  volcanoes, 
and  exceedingly  subject  to  earthquakes. 

Guatimala  is  the  capital  both  of  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  that  name  ;  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  seat  of  a  University.  The  old  city  was  destroyed  on 
the  7th  June,  1777,  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  earth- 
quakes of  which  we  have  any  record.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
the  agitated  sea  rose  from  its  bed  ;  the  two  volcanoes  ad 
jacent  to  the  town  appeared  to  boil ;  one  of  them  poured 

b  Dampier,  Voyage,  t.  HI.  p.  266.  >  "200toises." 

k  A.  de  Humboldt,  Essai  sur  le  Mexique,  II.  p.  329. 
1  Gomara,  Cronica  de  Nueva  Esparia,  ch.  14  and  15. 
m  Henderson's  Account  of  Honduras,  (London,  1S09,)  and  different  Poli- 
tical Journals  [newspapers]  of  London  of  1816. 
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out  torrents  of  water,  the  other  floods  of  burning  lava.  On 
every  side  the  earth  was  seen  to  gape  in  deep  fissures.  At 
length,  after  five  days  of  unutterable  anguish,  the  abyss  open- 
ed, and  the  city,  with  all  its  riches,  and  8000  families,  was 
instantly  swallowed  up,  while  torrents  of  mud  and  sulphur, 
rushing  over  the  ruins,  obliterated  for  ever  all  vestiges  of 
its  former  existence.  The  spot  is  now  indicated  by  a 
frightful  desert.  The  new  city  is  built  at  the  distance  of 
four  leagues  from  the  site  of  the  old  town.  We  must  not 
omit  noticing  Jlmalillan,  or  the  town  of  letters,  so  called  in 
consequence  of  the  talent  which  the  Indians,  its  inhabitants, 
displayed  for  carving  hieroglyphics  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  district  of  Soconusco,  of  which  the  chief  place  is  Gua- 
guellan,  produces  the  best  cacao  of  all  America  ;  but  very 
little  of  it  is  met  with  in  commerce. a  In  the  district  of 
Qucsaltenango,  very  fine  alum  and  sulphur  are  found.  So- 
lola  produces  the  best  figs  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  good  deal 
of  cotton  is  spun  there.  Two  volcanoes  are  met  with  in 
the  district,  the  one  called  Milan,  and  the  other  Solola.h 
The  district  of  Suckitepec,  fertile  in  annotto,  is  subject  to 
excessive  rains. 

In  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  is  situated 
the  province  of  Ckiapa.  The  Indians  of  Chiapa  formed 
a  state  which  was  independent  of  the  emperors  of  Mexi- 
co. This  republic  perhaps  merited  the  second  place  after 
that  of  Tlascala,  for  its  progress  in  civilization,  and  more 
especially  for  its  manufacturing  industry.  The  Chiapa- 
nese  adopted  the  calendar  and  chronological  system  of  the 
Mexicans ;  but  their  mythology  was  distinguished  by  a 
deified  hero  named  Votan,  to  whom  one  day  of  the  week 
was  consecrated.0  This  is  the  only  resemblance  which 
this  Chiapanese  divinity  bore  to  the  Wodan  of  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Odin  of  the  Scandinavians.  This  people  defended 
themselves  with  courage  against  the  Spaniards,  and  ob- 
tained honourable  terms  of  capitulation  from  their  con- 
querors. Happily  the  soil  of  Chiapa  is  not  rich  in  mines, 
a  circumstance  which  has  secured  to  the  natives  the  pre- 
servation of  their  liberty,  and  the  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  them.  Modern  travellers  have  not  visited 
this  isolated  country,  where,  two  centuries  ago,  Thomas 
Gage  found  a  happy,  social,  and  industrious  people.  Chi- 
apa dos  Indies'1  reckoned  four  thousand  families,  while  its 
woollen  manufactories,  its  trade  in  cochineal,  and  its  nau- 
mackias,  or  mock  fights,  celebrated  on  the  river,  all  com- 
bined to  render  it  an  animated  and  delightful  town.  Chia- 
pa dos  Espanos,  ten  times  less  populous,  was  the  seat  of  the 
governor  and  of  an  archbishop.  These  accounts  are  re- 
peated in  every  geographical  work  for  want  of  something 
better.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  make  known  their  date. 

A  Spanish  geographical  dictionary  gives  recent  and  cu- 
rious details  respecting  the  province  of  Vera  Paz,  which, 
on  the  north,  is  bounded  by  Yucatan,  and  on  the  west,  by 
Chiapa.6  The  capital  of  Vera  Paz  is  called  Coban.  It 
rains  nine  months  in  the  year  in  this  province  ;  and  the 
eountry  abounds  in  fruits  and  flocks.  In  the  forests  very 
large  trees  are  met  with,  from  which  a  fragrant  odour  is  dif- 
fused, and  from  which  distils  an  odoriferous  resin,  which 
resembles  amber.  Different  kinds  of  gum,  balsam,  in- 
cense, and  dragon's  blood,  are  also  collected.  Canes  of  a 
hundred  feet  long  are  found,  and  of  such  a  thickness,  that 

•  Aleedo,  Dice  iimario.  b  idem.  ibid. 

c  Bishop  do  la  Vega,  quoted  by  Humboldt,  Vues  et  Monumens,  p.  148. 

*  Chiapa  o  f  the  Indians.  «  Alccdo,  Diccionario,  at  the  word  Vera  Paz. 
f  Probably  the  hardest  wood,  in  the  Spanish  original. — Ed. 

s  Gomara,  Histiriade  las  Indias,  cap.  55. 
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from  one  knot  to  another  twenty-five  pounds  of  water  are 
contained.  The  bees  of  this  region  make  a  very  liquid 
honey,  which,  after  becoming  acid,  is  made  use  of,  they 
say,  instead  of  orange  juice.  The  forests  are  full  of  wild 
animals,  amongst  which  Alcedo  distinguishes  tin-  Tapir  or 
Danla.  When  enraged,  this  animal  shows  bis  teeth  like 
the  wild  boar,  and,  it  is  asserted,  cuts  through  the  largest 
trees/  Its  skin  is  six  fingers  thick,  and,  when  dried, 
resists  every  kind  of  weapon.  Very  large  bears  are  also 
met  with. 

The  province  of  Honduras  is  very  little  known.  It  ex- 
tends from  that  of  Vera  Paz  to  that  of  Nicaragua.  The 
first  Spanish  navigators  perceiving  a  great  number  of  pom- 
pions  floating  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  calked  it  the 
Coast  of  Hibueras,  that  is  to  say,  the  Coast  of  Pompions* 
The  most  western  part  of  this  province  contains  the  little 
Spanish  towns  of  Comayagua  and  Truxillo.  The  latter 
of  these  has  been  built  near  a  lake,  where  floating  islands, 
covered  with  large  trees,  move  from  place  to  place  at  the 
discretion  of  the  wind.B  Near  the  river  Sibun,  caverns 
have  been  discovered,  or  rather  immense  subterranean 
galleries,  which  run  under  several  mountains,  and  appear 
to  have  been  hollowed  out  by  ancient  currents.'1  The  in- 
terior of  the  country  is  inhabited  by  a  savage  and  untract- 
able  nation,  the  Mosquito-Sambos.  The  coasts,  especial- 
ly near  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  are  occupied  by  another 
tribe  of  Indians,  whom  the  English  navigators  denominate 
the  Coast  Mosquitoes.  This  appellation  originates  in  the 
insupportable  cloud  of  Mosquitoes,  or  stinging  flies,  that 
here  torment  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and  compel  them 
to  pass  a  part  of  the  year  in  boats  on  the  rivers.  The 
Mosquito  Indians  of  the  coast,  a  tribe  governed  by  aristo- 
cratic chiefs,  do  not  reckon  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
warriors.  We  are  unacquainted  with  their  notions  of  re- 
ligion ;  but,  according  to  the  older  voyagers,  they  divided 
the  year  into  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  and 
they  termed  the  months  loalar,  that  is  to  say,  a  moveable 
thing, — a  very  remarkable  denomination,  because  it  evi- 
dently approaches  the  word  Iol,  by  which  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  designated  the  festival  that  terminated  the 
year, — a  term  which  appears  also  to  have  signified  a  wheel 
or  cycle.  Similar  divisions  of  the  year  into  eighteen 
months  prevailed  among  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.1  Each 
month  consisted  of  twenty  days,  and  five  complementary 
days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was  deno- 
minated Cempohualilhui.il,  from  cempohualli,  twenty,  and 
ilhuill,  festival.  The  cacique  of  those  Mosquitoes  who  in- 
habit the  coast  between  Black  River  and  Cape  Gracios  a 
Dios,  lately  soldk  or  transferred  that  territory  to  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Gregor  Mac  Gregor,  who  had  attained 
some  notoriety  in  the  late  Colombian  struggle  for  liberty. 
His  feeble  attempts  at  colonising  this  dreary  region  have 
ended  in  disappointment,  and  in  the  total  ruin  of  the  set- 
tlers, many  of  whom  sunk  under  the  combined  effects  of 
climate  and  the  horrors  of  despair.  At  Balize,  the  English 
keep  up  establishments,  which  render  them  masters  of  the 
country.  In  1800  or  1801, 1  the  Spaniards  attacked  these 
posts,  but  found  them  too  well  defended  and  too  well  sup- 
plied to  be  taken  by  surp.ise,  as  they  had  vainly  flattered 
themselves.  It  is  to  the  unfortunate  Colonel  Despard,  and 

h  Henderson's  Account  of  Honduras. 

1  Humboldt,  Researches,  Eng.  vol.  I.  p.  281. 

k  April  29,  1820.    At  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios. 

1  In  1798  the  Spaniards  attacked  Balizc,  but  were  speedily  repulsed 
The  colony  has  been  since  unmolested. — Ed.  Encyc. — P 
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to  the  great  Nelson,  that  England  is  indebted  for  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  which  is  established  m  these  little  co- 
lonies. In  1769  they  exported  800^000  feet  of  mahogany, 
200,000  lbs.  of  sarsaparilla,  and  10,000  lbs.  of  tortoise 
shell,  besides  tiger  and  deer  skins. 

The  province  of  Nicaragua  would  deserve,  for  itself 
alone,  a  more  extended  topographical  account  than  we 
can  devote  to  all  Mexico  together  ;  but  when  recent  and 
authentic  materials  are  wanting,  a  judicious  criticism 
would  never  think  of  idly  repeating  all  the  details  that  are 
met  with  in  the  older  narratives.  The  elevation  and  di- 
rection of  the  mountains,  in  this  part  of  the  Mexican  isth- 
mus, are  still  very  little  known.  According  to  the  re- 
spectable testimony  of  Gomara,*  and  almost  all  the  ac- 
counts and  maps  that  have  been  published,  the  great  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  covered'  wkh  beautiful  and  populous  islands — 
amongst  which  only  one  contains  a  volcano,  named  Omo, 
that  always  continues  burning — has  no  outlet  towards  the 
South  Sea  ;  all  its  waters  descending  by  the  river  St.  Juan, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  river,  the 
scene  of  Nelson's  earliest  exploits,  forms  about  thirty  in- 
considerable falls  before  it  reaches  the  marshy  shores  of 
the  sea,  where  a  pestilential  air,  and  Indians,  distinguished 
alike  for  their  perfidy  of  character,  and  the  feroeity  of 
their  disposition,  fill  the  most  intrepid'  navigators  with 
alarm. b  The  lake,  then,  is  situated  on  a  plateau,  but  at 
what  elevation  1  "  The  coast  of  Nicoya,"  says  Dampier,0 
"is  low,  and  covered  with  shrubs.  To  reach  San  Leon 
de  Nicaragua,  one  must  travel  twenty  miles  across  a  flat 
country,  covered  with  mangroves,  pasture  land,  and  planta- 
tions of  the  sugar  cane;"  These  remarks  of  a  judicious 
observer,  appear  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  considerable 
chain  of  mountains  between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean. d  The  physical  geography  of  this 
country  is  unquestionably  possessed  of  great  interest,  and 
yet  it  is  totally  neglected. 

Among  the  numerous  volcanoes  of  this  country,  that  of 
.Masaya,  three  leagues  (Castilian)  from  Granada,  and  ten 
from  Leon,  appears  to  be  the  most  considerable.  Its 
crater,  which  is  half  a  league  in  circumference,  and  250 
fathoms  in  depth,  ejects  neither  ashes  nor  smoke.  The 
burning  matter,  which  is  perpetually  boiling  within  it,  dif- 
fuses so  intense  a  light  through  the  air,  that  it  is  visible  at 
more  than  twenty  leagues.  So  much,  in  fact,  does  it  re- 
semble gold  in  a  state  of  fusion,  that  the  first  Spaniards 
actually  supposed  it  to  be  this  metal,  the  object  of  their 
anxious  search;  and  stimulated  by  their  avaricious  teme- 
rity, vainly  attempted  to  seize,  with  iron  hooks,  some  of 
this  very  singular  lava.6 
.  No  mines  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  the  province 
of  Nicaragua  ;  but  it  is  fertile  in  every  description  of  fruits, 
and  abounds  in  large  and  small  cattle,  especially  in  mules 
and  horses.  They  also  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  cotton, 
honey,  wax,  anise-seed,  sugar,  cochineal,  cacao,  salt,  fish, 
amber,  turpentine,  and  petroleum,  together  with  different 
balsams  and  medicinal  drugs.  The  palm  trees  grow  to  a 
colossal  size.  Leon,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  margin 
of  a  lake,  which  empties  itself  into  that  of  Nicaragua.  Its 
inhabitants,  rich,  voluptuous,  and  indolent,  derive  but  little 
advantage  from  the  excellent  port  of  Realejo,  formed  by  a 
bay  of  the  South  Sea.    The  town  of  Nicaragua,  not  far 

•  Gomara,  Historia  de  ias  Indias,  ch.  202. 
h  MS.  Notes  of  M.  Duber-e. 

*  Dampier,  Voyage,  I.  p.  231.  233. 


from  the  gulf  of  Papagayo ;  that  of  Granada,  on  the  lake 
of  Nicaragua  ;.  and  that  of  Xeres,  near  the  gulf  of  Fonseca, 
covered  with  wooded  islands,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
considerable  towns  ;  but  we  have  no  recent  and  authentic 
description  of  them. 

The  indigenous  natives  of  Nicaragua  speak  five  differ- 
ent languages.  The  Choroteca  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
principal  indigenous  tribe.  It.  bears  no  kind  of  affinity 
with  the  Aztec  or  Mexican,  which  had  been  rendered 
common,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the 
invasion  of  an  Aztec  colony.  These  new  comers  alone 
were  possessed  of  books,  composed  of  paper  and  parch- 
ment, in  which  they  painted,  in  hieroglyphical  figures, 
their  sacred  rites,  and  the  political  events  of  their  country. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Chorotecs  did  not  understand 
writing.  They  reckoned  eighteen  months,  and  an  equal 
number  of  great  festivals.  Their  idols,  different  from 
those  of  the  Aztecs,  were,  nevertheless,  honoured  by  an 
equally  sanguinary  worship  with  that  of  Mexico  ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  men  also  ate  a  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
women,  children,  and  slaves,  who  had  been  immolated  by 
their  priests.  Although  liable  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice, 
their  women  exercised  great  power/  The  Spaniards,  on 
their  arrival,  discovered  spacious  palaces  and  temples,  sur- 
rounded by  commodious  mansions  for  the  nobility ;  but 
the  common  people  lived  in  a  state  of  great  misery,  and, 
in  many  places,  had  actually  no  other  shelter  than  a  kind 
of  nest,  fixed  upon  trees.  Unwritten  laws  or  customs, 
regulated  the  punishment  for  theft  and  adultery,  as  well 
as  the  sale  of  lands.  The  warriors  shaved  their  head, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  tuft  that  was  left  growing 
upon  the  top.  Their  goldsmiths  worked  with  dexterity 
in  painter's  gold.s  The  art  of  medicine  was  exercised  by 
old  women  ;  who  took  into  their  mouth  the  decoction  of 
certain  herbs,  and  blew  it  through  a  piece  of  sugar  cane 
into  the  patient's  mouth.  Young  married  women  were 
often  yielded  up  to  the  lords  or  caciques  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  marriage  ;  and  the  husband  considered 
himself  honoured  by  this  grovelling  sacrifice.11 

The  province  of  Costa  Rica  contains  no  mines,  and 
henee  it  has  been  said  that  this  name  was  ironically  ap- 
plied to  it ;  but  its  excellent  ship  timber,  its  rich  pastures, 
and  its  picturesque  scenery,  afford  abundant  reasons  for 
this  appellation.  Cattle,  and  especially  hogs,  swarm 
here  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  the  Gulf  of  Salinas 
the  muscle  yielding  purple  is  caught.  Carthago,  a  flour- 
ishing town,  situated  in  the  interior,  is  the  capital  of  this 
province. 

On  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  meet  with  the  town 
of  Nicoya,  inhabited  by  carpenters,  where  vessels  are 
built  and  repaired.  They  likewise  manufacture  there 
what  are  called  cloths  of  Segovia. 

The  province  of  Veragua  is  still  less  known  than  the 
preceding.  This  little  country,  which  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  formed  part  of  the  general  government  of 
Guatimala,  and,  at  another,  part  of  that  of  Terra  Firma, 
is  covered  with  mountains,  forests,  and  pasture  ground. 
It  is  also  said  that  silver  mines  exist  there  ;  but  they  are 
either  not  worked  at  all,  or  with  very  little  exertion.  San 
Yago  is  the  capital.  The  descendants  of  Columbus,  in 
the  female  line,  bear  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Veragua. 

4  See  page  252.  above. 

e  Gomara,  ch.  203.  f  Gomara,  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  chap.  206. 

s  "Ormoulu."  h  Gomara,  ch.  206. 
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General  Physical  Description  of  Spanish  South  America. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  richest  and  most  fertile,  the 
healthiest,  the  most  picturesque,  and  excepting  Africa, 
the  most  extensive  peninsula  of  the  world.  While  grati- 
tude would  assign  to  the  northern  division  of  the  weste.n 
continent  the  name  of  Columbia,  the  division  now  under 
consideration,  which  has  received  the  name  of  South 
America,  would  with  more  propriety  and  justice  be  called 
briefly  America.  According  to  geographical  writers,  this 
vast  peninsula  contains  a  surface  of  95,000  square  leagues, 
of  twenty-five  to  an  equatorial  degree.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  this  expanse  of  country  is  contained  in  the 
Torrid  Zone.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  between  Cape 
St.  Angus  tin,  or  Cape  St.  Roque,  in  Brazil,  and  Cape 
Blanco,  in  Peru,  a  distance  of  1600  leagues.  The  length 
of  this  peninsula  ought  in  strictness  to  be  calculated  from 
Point  Gallinas,  near  Cape  de  la  Vela,  in  Terra  Firma,  in 
1 2°  of  north  latitude,  to  Cape  Froward,  in  Patagonia,  in 
54°  south  latitude  ;  which,  in  that  case,  would  give  it  an 
extent  of  1 650  leagues  :  but  it  should  rather  be  consider- 
ed as  reaching  fifty  leagues  farther  south,  to  Cape  Horn, 
in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  56°  of  latitude  ;  for  the  islands 
which  compose  Terra  del  Fuego  are  closely  attached  to 
America,  and  in  looking  at  the  terrestrial  globe  the  eye 
can  scarcely  perceive  the  distinction. 

The  physical  geography  of  this  great  peninsula  presents 
so  much  simplicity  in  its  general  character,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  comprehend  its  individual  features.  A  pla- 
teau, in  general,  elevated  12,000  feet, a  and  crowned  by 
chains  and  insulated  peaks  of  mountains,  forms  the  whole 
western  region  of  South  America.  To  the  east  of  this 
tract  of  high  land,  there  is  an  expanse  of  country  two  or 
three  times  broader,  composed  of  marshy  or  sandy  plains, 
furrowed  by  three  immense  rivers,  and  by  numerous 
streams  ;  and  still  farther  to  the  east  rises  another  tract  of 
high  land,  less  elevated,  and  of  less  extent  than  the  west- 
ern plateau  ;  and  these  three  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
South  American  peninsula.  The  Spaniards  occupy,  or 
claim,  the  whole  western  table  land,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  plains ;  the  Portuguese  possess  the  table  land  on 
the  eastern  side.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  rivers 
which  traverse  several  different  territories,  the  general 
physical  description  of  South  America  may  be  arranged 
under  its  two  great  political  divisions. 

The  majestic  rivers  of  South  America  leave  far  behind 
them  those  of  the  old  world,  both  by  the  length  of  their 
course,  and  tin  great  breadth  of  their  channels.    The  su- 

•  "2000  toiscs." 
Abridged  account  of  a  Voyage,  &e.  p.  69. 
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perb  Amazon  claims  the  first  rank.  This  river  is  formed 
in  the  Andes  by  the  union  of  several  branches,  which 
themselves  are  considerable  rivers.  According  to  La 
Condamine,h  the  Ucayal  is  the  principal  one  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  the  Ucayal,  or  one  of  its  branches,  which  all  the  early 
historians  of  Peru  have  considered  as  the  principal  river 
of  this  region.0  But  this  river  is  itself  ibrmed  of  two 
branches ;  the  one  is  the  ancient  CWaranon  or  Pari,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  lake  Chincay,  to  the  north-east  of  the 
city  of  Lima,  and  makes  a  long  circuit  in  the  Andes  be- 
fore it  joins  the  Apurimac,  which,  according  to  the  maps 
of  La  Cruz  d'Olmedilla,  appears  to  be  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Ucayal  ;  the  other  branch,  the  Apurimac, 
comes  from  the  environs  of  lake  Titicaca,  Its  source  is 
in  the  Andes,  to  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Areqnipa. 
The  Ucayal,  both  under  the  latter  name  and  that  of  the 
Apurimac,  traverses  mountain  passes  almost  inaccessible, 
desert  forests,  and  vast  solitudes,  where,  no  doubt,  it  winds 
its  course  amidst  picturesque  beauties,  which  await  ano- 
ther La  Condamine  to  describe  them.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  assertions  of  Fathers  Girbal  and  Rodriguez 
Tena,  the  Apurimac  receives  the  river  Beni,  which  rises 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  La  Paz,  sixty  leagues  farther 
south  than  the  sources  of  the  Apurimac.d  It  is  probable 
that  this  large  river  will  at  last  be  discovered  to  be  the 
principal  branch  of  a  system  of  streams,  as  vast  as  it  is 
complicated.  It  is  still  possible,  however,  that  the  Beni 
only  communicates  with  the  Apurimac  by  means  of  a 
branch  similar  to  the  Casiquiari. 

The  other  principal  branch  of  the  Amazon  is  the  stream 
which  flows  from  the  lake  of  Lauricocha,  a  lake  situated 
very  near  the  source  of  the  ancient  Maranon,  or  the  lake 
Chincay.  The  river  Lauricocha  is  called  the  new  or  the 
High  Maranon.  It  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Amazon,  although,  in  reality,  this  rank 
belongs  to  the  Ucayal.  The  High  Maranon  becomes  na- 
vigable near  the  town  of  Jaen,  where  it  flows  through  one 
of  those  majestic  narrows,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Quc- 
brada.  Two  very  lofty  precipices  of  rock,  which  exactly 
correspond  with  one  another,  leave  between  them  a  narrow 
ravine,  where,  from  a  breadth  of  250  fathoms,  the  river  is 
reduced  to  twenty-five,  without,  however,  its  current  be- 
coming more  rapid. 

From  San  Joaquin  d'Omaguas,  the  Ucayal  and  the 
High  Maranon  roll  their  united  waves  across  an  immense 
plain,  where,  from  every  side,  other  streams  bring  down 
their  tributary  waters.    The  Napd,  Yupura,  Parana,  Cu- 

•  Acosta,  Hist.  Nat.  Ind.  p.  164.    Montolvo,  Sol  del  Nucvo  Mundo,  p.  7 
Ga.rcilaso  de  la  Vega,  I.  p.  294.    Gahncha,  Hist,  of  Peru,  p.  50. 
d  Travels  of  Father  Girbal,  in  the  Mercuric  Peruano. 
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chivara,  Yutay,  and  Puruz,  would,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  be  looked  upon  as  considerable  rivers.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  belong  merely  to  the  third  or  fourth  rank.  The 
Rio  Negro,  which  comes  from  Terra  Firma,  and  which 
merits  the  name  of  a  great  river,  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
vast  current  of  the  Amazon. 

As  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
Amazon,  the  Portuguese  term  this  latter  river  Rio  dos  So- 
limoens,*  or  the  fish  river.  It  is  not  till  afterwards  that  it  is 
called  the  Amazon,  for  which  many  authors,  in  imitation 
of  the  Spaniards,  substitute  the  denomination  of  Maranon 
or  Orellana  ;b  but  the  poetical  name  of  Amazon  appears 
to  us  at  once  more  harmonious,  and  more  exempt  from 
useless  discussion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  in  adopt- 
ing this  name,  we  do  not  admit  the  historical  truth  of  cer- 
tain exaggerated  stories,  in  which  the  bravery  of  a  band  of 
women  gave  occasion  for  the  revival  of  fictions  equally  ex- 
travagant as  those  of  the  Greeks,  respecting  the  existence 
of  a  nation  of  Amazons. 

The  Madeira,  or  the  river  of  the  woods,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  in  some 
measure  a  principal  branch  of  that  river.  It  comes  from 
as  great  a  distance  as  the  Ucayal ;  being  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Mamori,  of  which  the  principal  branch,  call- 
the  Guapihi,  takes  its  rise  in  Cochabamba,  and  the  river  of 
the  Chiquitos,  denominated  the  river  of  Santa  J\tadalena 
or  Guapore.c 

The  great  rivers  Topayos  and  Xingu  come  from  the 
same  quarter  as  the  Madeira.  They  empty  themselves 
into  the  Amazon.  But  as  for  the  Tocantins  or  Para,  which 
receives  the  JJragua,  we  ought  to  look  upon  its  mouth  as 
an  independent  outlet,  although  united  to  the  Amazon  by 
a  branch  of  communication. 

The  breadth  of  the  Amazon  varies  from  half  a  league 
to  a  league  towards  the  termination  of  its  course.  Its 
depth  exceeds  100  fathoms.  But  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Xingu,  and  near  its  mouth,  it  resembles  the  sea, 
and  the  eye  can  scarcely  discern  at  the  same  moment  both 
its  banks.  The  tide  is  felt  at  the  distance  of  250  leagues  from 
the  sea.  M.  de  la  Condamine  imagines  that  the  swell  is 
occasioned  by  the  tide  of  the  preceding  day,  which  is  pro- 
pagated up  the  river. d  Near  its  mouth  there  is  a  dreadful 
struggle  between  the  water  of  the  river,  which  has  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  flow  into  the  sea,  and  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  which  press  forward  to  enter  the  bed  of  the  river. 
W e  have  already  sketched  a  description  of  it. 

The  second  rank  unquestionably  belongs  to  that  river 
which  the  Spaniards  denominate  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or 
the  river  of  Silver,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
great  streams,  among  which  the  Parana  is  regarded  as  the 
principal  branch.  Indeed  the  natives  themselves  give  this 
name  to  the  whole  river ;  the  term  La  Plata  being  de- 
rived from  the  Spaniards.  The  Parana  takes  its  rise  in 
the  environs  of  Villa  del  Carmen,  to  the  north  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of  tributary 
streams,  in  the  mountainous  country  through  which  it 
flows.  What  is  called  the  great  cataract  of  the  Parana,  not 

*  Q,u.  Rio  dos  Sahnoens,  Salmon  River. — P. 

b  Travels  of  Father  Girbal,  in  the  Mercurio  Peruano. 

c  In  Pinkerton's  maps,  the  Madeira  is  formed  by  the  Mamori  and  the 
ttonas.  The  Magdalena  and  Guapore  are  different  branches  of  the  Ile- 
nas. — P. 

*  La  Condamine,  Relation,  &c.  p.  173. 
e  Dobrizhofer,  de  Abiponibus,  206. 

1  It  is  navigable  for  sloops,  without  interruption,  from  lat.  16°  8'.  Brack- 
enridge's  Voyage  to  South  America,  II.  5. 


far  from  the  town  of  Guayra,  is  a  long  rapid,  where  the 
river,  for  an  extent  of  twelve  leagues,  rushes  through 
rocky  precipices,  rent  into  the  most  frightful  chasms.6 
When  it  has  reached  the  great  plains,  the  Parana  receives, 
from  the  north,  the  Paraguay,  a  very  considerable  river, 
which  takes  its  rise  on  the  plateau  called  Campos  Paresis, 
and,  by  overflowing  its  banks  in  the  rainy  season,  forms 
the  great  lake  Xarayes,  which  consequently  has  only  a 
temporary  existence.  The  Paraguay,  before  it  unites  it- 
self with  the  Parana,  receives  the  Pilcomayo,  a  great  river 
which  comes  from  the  environs  of  Potosi,  and  serves  for 
the  navigation  of  the  interior,  and  the  conveyance  of  arti- 
cles connected  with  the  mines/  The  river  La  Plata  like- 
wise receives  the  Vermejo  and  the  Salado,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Andes,  and  the  Uraguay,  on  the  side  of  Brazil.  Its 
majestic  course  is  full  as  broad  as  that  of  the  Amazon ; 
and  its  immense  estuary  might  even  be  considered  as  a 
gulf ;  for  it  almost  equals  the  British  channel  in  breadth. 

As  the  third  great  river  of  South  America,  we  must 
next  enumerate  the  Oronoko  ;s  but  it  is  far  from  equalling 
the  two  others,  either  in  the  length  of  its  course  or  the 
breadth  of  its  stream.  According  to  La  Cruz  d'Olmedilla, 
it  rises  in  the  small  lake  of  Ypava  in  5°  5'  north  latitude. 
From  thence  it  winds  in  a  spiral  form,  and  first  enters  the 
lake  of  Parima,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Don  Solano,  governor  of  Caraccas  ;  but  which, 
after  all,  owes  its  origin  perhaps  to  the  temporary  over- 
flowing of  the  river.  If  the  country  were  a  plain,  we 
should  compare  the  lake  of  Parima  with  that  of  Xarayes  ; 
but  as  it  is  at  least  a  hilly  country,  we  imagine  that  this  fa- 
mous lake  resembles  the  great  and  almost  permanent  in- 
undation which  is  formed  by  the  Red  River  in  Louisiana.11 
After  issuing  from  this  lake  by  two  mouths,  as  is  asserted, 
it  receives  the  Guayavari'  and  several  other  rivers,  and 
enters  the  ocean  through  a  large  delta,  after  a  course  of 
270,  or,  at  the  very  most,  300  leagues.  Nevertheless,  at 
its  estuary,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  boundless  lake,  and 
for  a  great  extent  its  fresh  waters  cover  the  ocean.  "  Its 
green-coloured  stream,  and  its  waves  dashing  over  the 
rocks  in  milk  white  foam,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sea,  which  is  separated  from  them  by  a 
strongly  marked  line."k 

The  current  formed  by  the  Oronoko,  between  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America  and  the  island  of  Trinidad,  is  so 
very  strong,  that  vessels,  even  when  favoured  by  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  west,  can  scarcely  overcome  it.  This 
solitary  and  dreadful  place  is  called  the  Melancholy  Gulf;1 
the  entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  the  Dragon's  Mouth. m 
There,  in  the  midst  of  furious  waves,  enormous  rocks 
raise  their  isolated  heads,  the  remains,  says  Humboldt,  of 
that  ancient  dyke  which  formerly  joined  the  island  of 
Trinidad  to  the  coast  of  Paria.  It  was  at  the  aspect  of 
these  places  that  Columbus  was  convinced,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  America.  "So 
prodigious  a  body  of  fresh  water,"  thus  reasoned  that 
excellent  observer  of  nature,  "  could  not  possibly  have 
been  accumulated,  except  by  a  river  of  very  lengthened 

s  "Orenoco,"  Orinoco,  Oroonoko,  Oronoke. 

h  See  the  Map  of  Louisiana,  by  W.  Darby,  Philadelphia,  1816. 

'  Guaviari,  or  Guyavero. 

k  M.  de  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  II.  p.  175. 
1  GolfoTriste. 

m  Boca  del  Dragon.  There  are  four  openings  called  the  Dragon's 
Mouths,  formed  by  small  islands. — P. 
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course.  The  land,  therefore,  which  affords  this  water 
must  be  a  continent,  and  not  an  island  ;"  but,  unacquainted 
with  the  general  resemblance  that  exists  between  all  the 
productions  of  the  proper  climate  of  the  palm  tree,  Colum- 
bus imagined  that  the  new  continent  was  a  continuation  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  refreshing  mildness  of  the 
evening  air,  the  ethereal  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  balsamic 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  wafted  to  him  by  the  land  breeze, 
all  combined  to  make  him  suppose  that  he  could  not  be 
far  distant  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  sacred  residence 
of  our  first  parents.  The  Oronoko  appeared  to  him  to  be 
one  of  the  four  rivers  which,  according  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, issued  from  the  terrestrial  paradise  to  water  and  di- 
vide the  earth. 

There  are  several  cataracts  in  the  Oronoko,  amongst 
which  Humboldt  has  distinguished  those  of  Maypura  and 
Atures.  Neither  of  them  is  of  any  great  elevation,  and 
both  owe  their  existence  to  an  archipelago  of  little  islands 
and  rocks.  These  rapids  or  raudals,  as  the  Spaniards 
call  them,  present  an  extremely  picturesque  appearance. 
"  When  the  traveller  descends  from  the  village  of  May- 
pura to  the  brink  of  the  river,  after  clearing  the  rock  of 
Manimi,  he  enjoys  a  truly  astonishing  prospect.  At  once 
a  sheet  of  foam  stretches  out  before  him  to  fully  a  mile  in 
extent.  Masses  of  rock,  of  an  iron  black  colour,  rear 
their  rugged  fronts,  like  towers,  from  the  midst  of  the 
torrent.  Every  island,  every  rock,  is  ornamented  with 
luxuriant  trees,  closely  grouped  together.  A  thick  smoke 
constantly  hangs  suspended  over  the  water  ;  and  through 
this  foggy  vapour,  which  rises  from  the  foam,  shoot  up  the 
tops  of  lofty  palm  trees.  As  soon  as  the  burning  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  are  refracted  in  this  humid  cloud,  the  op- 
tical phenomena  which  are  produced,  actually  give  an  arr 
of  enchantment  to  the  scene.  The  coloured  arches  suc- 
cessively appear  and  disappear,  and  their  image  incessantly 
hovers  before  the  eye  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.  During 
the  long  season  of  the  rains,  the  murmuring  waters  have 
accumulated  little  islands  of  vegetable  earth  round  the 
naked  rocks.  Adorned  with  the  Drosera,  the  Mimosa, 
with  its  foliage  of  silver  white,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
plants,  they  form  beds  of  flowers  in  the  midst  of  frowning 
rocks." 

The  communications  which  exist  between  the  Oronoko 
and  the  Amazon  constitute  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
phenomena  of  physical  geography.  The  Portuguese  made 
this  fact  known  to  the  world  above  fifty  years  ago ;  but 
the  systematic  geographers  leagued  together  to  prove  that 
such  conjunctions  of  rivers  were  impossible.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  we  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  either  analogies  or 
critical  reasoning.  Humboldt  has  navigated  these  rivers, 
and  has  examined  this  singular  arrangement  of  the  surface. 
It  is  now  certain  that  the  Oronoko  and  the  Rio  Negro 
flow  along  a  plateau,  which,  at  this  part,  has  no  decided 
declivity  ;  a  valley  then  occurs  ;  their  waters  flow  into  it, 
and  are  united,  and  thus  form  the  celebrated  Casiquiari, 
by  means  of  which  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  passed 
from  the  Rio  Negro  into  the  Oronoko.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  still  other  communications  between  the  Rio  Ne- 
gro and  the  different  tributary  streams  of  the  Amazon. 
The  lake  of  Parima,  if  it  have  only  a  temporary  existence, 

»  The  Himalaya  mountains  contain  higher  summits,  if  wc  may  believe 
the  measurements  of  the  English  in  India. — P. 
>■  "  GOO  to  800  toises." 
•  "  100  to  2G0  toises." 


may  very  possibly  empty  itself  both  by  the  Oronoko  and 
by  the  White  River  or  Parima,  which  flows  into  the 
Amazon. 

Although  in  other  respects  so  well  watered,  South 
America  contains  several  rivers  and  streams  which  have 
no  outlet.  Such  is  Lake  Tilicaca,  which,  it  is  true,  dis- 
charges itself  into  what  is  called  the  lake  das  Jlidlagas  ; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  lakes  empties 
itself  into  the  sea.  In  Tucuman,  and  to  the  south-west 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  there  is  an  immense  plain,  completely 
horizontal,  which  is  furrowed  by  currents  of  water,  and 
chains  of  little  lakes,  that  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the 
sands  or  in  lagoons. 

Such  are  the  grand  details  of  the  hydrography  of  South 
America.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the 
Andes,  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  whole  of  which  is  com- 
prised in  the  Spanish  portion  of  this  vast  continent. 

The  Andes,  which  derive  their  name  from  the  Peruvian 
word  anti,  signifying  copper,  and  originally  applied  to  a 
chain  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuzco,  form  a  long  rampart,  as  it 
were,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  crowned  by 
other  chains  of  mountains,  which  sometimes  run  along  the 
same  line  as  the  great  chain,  at  others,  are  placed  in  a 
transverse  or  oblique  direction,  inclosing  valleys  or  ex- 
tending into  plateaus. 

This  high  land  follows  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  is  very 
seldom  more  than  ten  or  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea- 
Narrow  towards  its  southern  extremity,  it  all  at  once  be- 
comes broader  to  the  north  of  Chili.  Near  Potosi  and 
lake  Titicaca  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  sixty 
leagues.  Near  Quito,  under  the  equator,  we  meet  with 
the  loftiest  summits  of  this  chain,  which,  in  fact,  constitute 
the  most  elevated  mountains  that  have  yet  been  measured 
on  the  terrestrial  globe. a  At  Popayan  this  great  dyke  or 
high  land  terminates  and  divides  into  several  chains.  Two 
of  these  are  the  most  remarkable  ;  one  of  them  is  ex- 
tremely low,  and  runs  towards  the  isthmus,  of  which  it 
forms  the  spine  ;  the  other  approaches  the  Caribbean  sea, 
follows  its  coasts,  and  even  appears,  by  a  little  submarine 
chain,  to  be  continued  as  far  as  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  different  parts  of  this  vast  sys- 
tem. From  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  complete  metho- 
dical description,  we  shall  travel  with  MM.  Humboldt,  La 
Condamine,  Bouguer,  and  Helm. 

The  chain  which  borders  the  northern  coast  of  Terra 
Firma,  is,  generally  speaking,  from  3600  to  4S00  feet1' 
above  the  sea,  and  the  plains  which  extend  at  its  base, 
from  600  to  1560  feet;0  but  there  are  isolated  summits 
that  shoot  up  to  a  very  great  height.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Merida  has  an  elevation  of  14,100  feet,d  and  the  Silla 
de  Caracas,  13,896  feet.0  These  peaks  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  ;  boiling  matter  often  issues  from  them  in 
torrents,  and  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.  The 
chain  is  more  abrupt  to  the  north  than  to  the  south.  In 
the  Silla  de  Caracas,  there  is  a  frightful  precipice  of  more 
than  7800  feetf  in  height.  As  in  the  lower  branches  of 
the  Andes,  the  rocks  of  this  chain  are  composed  of  gneiss 
and  micaceous  schislus.  These  substances  are  sometimes 
found  in  beds  of  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  con- 
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tain  large  ciystals  of  felspar.  The  mica  slate  often  in- 
closes red  garnets  and  cyanite,  (disthene.)  In  the  gneiss 
of  the  mountain  of  Avila,  green  garnets  are  found.  No- 
dules of  granite  also  occur.  To  the  south,  the  chain  is 
accompanied  by  calcareous  mountains,  which  sometimes 
attain  a  higher  elevation  than  the  primitive  mountains,  and 
contain  some  rocks  of  veined  serpentine,  and  bluish  stea- 
tite. To  this  system  of  mountains  we  may  apply  the 
name  of  the  chain  of  Curaccas. 

The  granitic  chain  that  traverses  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
but  which  scarcely  merits  the  name,  is  only  from  300  to 
900  feeta  in  height,  and  even  appears  to  be  completely  in- 
terrupted between  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Atrato,  and  the 
Rio  San  Juan.b 

In  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  from  2°  30',  to  5°  15' 
north  latitude,  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  is  divided  into 
three  parallel  chains,  of  which  only  the  two  lateral  ones, 
at  very  great  elevations,  are  covered  with  sand-stone,  and 
other  secondary  formations.  The  eastern  chain  separates 
the  valley  of  the  river  Magdalena  from  the  plains  of  the 
Rio  Meta.  Its  highest  summits  are  the  Paramo  de  la 
Suma  Paz,  that  of  Chingaza,  and  the  Cerros  of  San  Fer- 
nando, and  Tuquillo.  None  of  them  rise  to  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  Their  mean  height  is  12,000  feet  ;c  con- 
sequently, they  are  1680  feetd  higher  than  the  most  ele- 
vated mountain  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  central  chain  di- 
vides the  waters  between  the  basin  of  the  river  Magdalena 
and  that  of  the  Rio  Cauca.  It  often  reaches  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  passes  far  beyond  it  in  the  colossal 
peaks  of  Guanacas,  Buragan,  and  Quindiu,  which  are  all 
of  them  elevated  from  15,000  to  16,800  feete  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  At  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
this  central  chain  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe,  and  brings  to  the  recollection  of 
the  traveller,  only  with  more  imposing  dimensions,  the 
view  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  western  chain  of 
the  Andes  separates  the  valley  of  Cauca  from  the  province 
of  Choco  and  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  scarcely 
4500  feet1"  in  heights 

These  three  chains  of  mountains  are  again  intermingled 
towards  the  north,  under  the  parallel  of  Menzo,  and  An- 
toqtiia,  in  6°  and  7°  north  latitude.  They  also  form  a 
single  group,  or  one  continuous  mass,  to  the  south  of  Po- 
payan, in  the  province  of  Pastos.  We  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish these  ramifications  from  the  division  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras observed  by  Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  in  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  from  the  equator  to  latitude  2°  south. 
That  division  is  formed  only  by  plateaus,  which  separate 
mountains  that  are  placed  upon  the  very  ridge  of  the 
Andes  themselves.  The  lowest  level  of  these  plateaus 
is  still  8400  feeth  above  the  sea.  The  three  chains  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  are,  on  the  contrary,  sepa- 
rated by  deep  and  extensive  valleys,  which  are  the  basins 
of  great  rivers — the  bottom  of  which  is  even  less  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  that  of  the  Rhone  in  the 
valley  of  Sion. 

The  passes  by  which  these  chains  are  crossed  merit  our 
attention.    MM.  Bouguer  and  Humboldt  have  described 
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them.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  New  Granada,  is  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  Paramo  de  Chingaza,  upon  a  plateau  of  8142  feet1  of 
absolute  height,  extended  along  the  ridge  of  the  eastern 
Cordillera.  In  travelling  from  this  town  to  Popayan,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Cauca,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  the 
eastern  chain,  to  pass  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  and 
then  to  cross  the  central  chain.  The  most  frequented  pass 
is  that  of  Paramo  de  Guanacas,  described  by  Bouguer, 
during  his  return  from  Quito  to  Carthagena.  Humboldt 
preferred  the  pass  of  the  mountain  of  Quindiu,  or  Quindio, 
between  the  towns  of  Ibagua  and  Carthago — by  far  the 
most  fatiguing  in  the  whole  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  He 
was,  first  of  all,  obliged  to  cross  a  dense  forest,  which, 
during  the  most  favourable  season,  occupies  a  space  of 
ten  or  twelve  days.  During  the  whole  of  this  journey,  not 
a  single  cabin  is  met  with,  nor  any  means  of  subsistence. 
The  pathway  by  which  he  crossed  the  Cordillera  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  one  or  two  feet  in  breadth,  and 
resembles,  through  the  chief  part  of  its  extent,  a  hollow 
gallery,  .open  to  the  sky.  In  this  part  of  the  Andes,  as 
almost  every  where  else,  the  rock  is  covered  with  a  thick 
incrustation  of  clay  ;  this  is  hollowed  into  ravines  by  the 
streamlets  of  water  which  descend  from  the  mountain. 
The  traveller  shudders  in  marching  along  these  tremen- 
dous fissures,  which  are  filled  with  mud,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  their  obscurity  is  increased  by  the  thick  vegetation 
which,  hanging  down  from  above,  covers  the  opening. 

The  Quebradas  are  formed  upon  a  still  grander  scale. 
They  are  immense  rents,  which,  dividing  the  mass  of  the 
Andes,  break  the  continuity  of  the  chain  which  they  tra- 
verse. Mountains,  as  large  as  the  Puy  de  Dome,  would 
be  completely  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  depth  of  these  ra- 
vines, which  isolate  the  different  regions  of  the  Andes, 
like  so  many  peninsulas  in  the  bosom  of  an  aerial  ocean. 
It  is  in  the  Quebradas  that  the  eye  of  the  terrified  traveller 
can  best  comprehend  the  gigantic  magnificence  of  the 
Cordillera.  Through  these  natural  gates  the  great  rivers 
find  a  passage  to  the  sea. 

When  we  advance  from  Popayan  towards  the  south,  we 
perceive  on  the  arid  table-land  of  the  province  of  Pastos, 
the  three  chains  of  the  Andes  intermingled  in  one  group, 
which  extends  far  beyond  the  equator.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  this  group  presents  a  peculiar  appearance  from  the 
river  Chota,  which  winds  its  serpentine  course  amid  moun- 
tains of  basaltic  rock,  to  the  Paramo  de  VOssuay,  where 
we  still  observe  the  memorable  remains  of  Peruvian  archi- 
tecture. The  most  elevated  summits  are  ranged  in 
two  files,  which,  in  some  measure,  form  a  double  crest 
to  the  Cordillera.  These  colossal  peaks,  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  served  as  signals,  in  the  operations  of  the 
French  academicians,  during  their  measurement  of  the 
equatorial  degree.  Their  symmetrical  arrangement  in  two 
lines,  running  from  north  to  south,  led  Bouguer  to  consi- 
der them  as  two  chains  of  mountains,  separated  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal valley.  But  what  this  celebrated  astronomer 
terms  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  is,  in  reality,  the  very  ridge 
of  the  Andes  ;  a  plateau,  in  fact,  of  which  the  absolute 
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height  is  from  2925,  to  3142  yards.0  A  double  crest 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  actual  ramification  of 
the  Cordilleras.  It  is  on  these  plateaus  that  the  popula- 
tion of  this  wonderful  country  is  concentrated  ;  and  there, 
too,  are  situated  towns  that  contain  from  30  to  50,000  in- 
habitants. "  After  living  for  some  months  on  this  elevated 
plateau,"  says  Humboldt,  "  where  the  barometer  stands 
at  21.33  inches  English,  the  traveller  irresistibly  experien- 
ces an  extraordinary  illusion.  He  gradually  forgets  that 
every  surrounding  object,  those  villages  that  proclaim  the 
industry  of  a  nation  of  mountaineers  ;  those  pastures,  co- 
vered at  the  same  time  with  lamas,  and  with  the  sheep  of 
Europe  ;  those  orchards,  bordered  with  quickset  hedges 
of  the  Duranta,  and  the  Barnadesia ;  those  luxuriant  and 
highly  cultivated  corn  fields — occupy  a  station  suspended, 
as  it  were,  in  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  he 
can  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  that  this  habitable 
region  is  even  still  farther  elevated  above  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  the  Pacific  O'cean,  than  the  Pyrenean  summit  of 
Canigou  is  above  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean." 

By  looking  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras  as  a  vast 
plain,  bounded  by  curtains  of  distant  mountains,  we  be- 
come accustomed  to  consider  the  inequalities  of  their  crest 
as  so  many  separate  summits.  Pickincha,  Cayambe,  Co- 
topaxi,  all  those  volcanic  peaks,  which  are  designated  by 
particular  names,  although,  for  mere  than  one  half  of  their 
total  height,  they  constitute  only  one  single  mass,  appear 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  as  if  they  were  so  many  dis- 
tinct mountains,  rising  from  the  midst  of  a  plain  destitute 
of  woods.  The  deception  becomes  more  complete,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indentations  in  this  double  crest  of  the 
Cordilleras  descending  to  the  level  of  the  higher  inhabited 
plains.  Accordingly,  the  Andes  present  the  appearance 
of  a  chain  only  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  either  from  the 
shores  of  the  great  ocean,  or  from  the  savannas  that  ex- 
tend to  the  base  of  their  eastern  declivity. 

The  Andes  of  Quito  compose  the  most  elevated  portion 
of  the  whole  system,  particularly  between  the  equator  and 
1°  45'  of  south,  latitude.  It  is  only  on  this  limited  space  of 
the  globe  that  mountains  of  above  19,000  feetb  in  height, 
have  been  measured  with  exactness  ;  and  even  in  this  re- 
spect, there  are  only  three  peaks  to  which  this  remark  can 
be  applied  ;  namely,  Chimborazo,  which  would  exceed 
the  height  of  Mount  Etna,  placed' on  the  summit  of  Cani- 
gou, or  that  of  St.  Gothard  piled  on  the  top  of  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  ;  the  other  two  are  Cayambe  and  Antisana. 
From  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  of  Lican,  we  learn, 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  Altar  Mountain, 
called  by  the  natives  Capa-Urcu,  had  once  a  greater  ele- 
vation than  Chimborazo,  but  that,  after  a  continual  erup- 
tion of  eight  years,  this  volcano  sunk  to  a  lower  altitude. 
In  proof  of  this  fact,  the  top  of  the  mountain  presents  in 
its  inclined  peaks,  nothing  but  the  traces  of  destruction. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  does 
not^  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  great  mountain 
chains  of  Europe.  Granite  constitutes  "the  base,  upon 
which  the  less  ancient  formations  repose.  It  comes  into 
view  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Oronoko.    Sometimes  in  masses,  at  others 
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|  in  strata  (bancs.)  regularly  inclined  and  parallel,  and  eon- 
i  taming  round  masses,  in  which  mica  alone  prevails  ;  the 
granite  of  Peru  resembles  that  of  the  higher  Alps  and  of 
Madagascar.  Upon  this  rock,  and  occasionally  alternating 
with  it,  is  found  gneiss  or  schistose  granite,  which  passes 
into  mica  slate,  and'th'rs  again  into  primitive  clay  slate. 
Granular  limestone,  primitive  trap,  and  chlorite  slate,  form 
subordinate  beds  in  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  ;  while  this 
latter,  which  is  extensively  diffused  through  the  Andes, 
often  encloses  beds  of  graphite,  and  serves  as  a  base  to 
formations  of  serpentine,  which  sometimes  alternate  with 
sienite.  The  crest  of  the  Andes  is  every  where  covered 
with  porphyries,  basalts,  clink  stone,  and  green  stone 
These  rocks,  divided  into  columns,  present,  at  a  distance, 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  dilapidated 
towers.  The  thickness  and  extent  of  the  schistose  and 
porphyritic  rocks  is  the  only  great  phenomenon  by  which 
the  Andes  differ  from  the  mountains  of  Europe.  The  por- 
phyries of  Chimborazo  are  11,400  feet0  in  thick: 
without  a  mixture  of  any  other  rock  ;  the  pure  quartz,  to 
the  west  of  Caxamarca,  is  9000,d  and'  the  sandstone  of  the 
environs  of  Cuenca  4800.°  These  rocks  form  the  whole 
of  the  central  elevation  of  the  Andes,  while,  in  Europe, 
granite  or  primitive  limestone  constitutes  the  summit  of 
the  chains.  Volcanoes  have  penetrated  these  immense 
beds,  and  have  covered  their  sides  with  obsidian  and  po- 
rous amygdaloid.  The  lowest  volcanoes  sometimes  throw 
out  lava  ;  but  those  of  the  Cordillera,  properly  so  called, 
only  eject  water  or  scorified  rocks,  and  more  frequently 
clay,  intermixed  with  sulphur  and  carbon/ 

As  we  penetrate  into  Peru,  we  see  the  chains  of  the 
Andes  become  more  numerous,  and  increase  in  breadth, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  diminish  in  elevation. 

Chimborazo,  like  Mont  Blanc,  forms  the  extremity  of  a 
colossal  group.  From  Chimborazo,  as  far  as  120  leagues 
to  the  south,  no  mountain  peak  attains  the  limit  of  perpe- 
tual snow.  The  crest  of  the  Andes  has  there  only  from 
33G0  to  3800  yardss  of  elevation.  Beyond  the  eighth  de- 
gree of  south  latitude,  or  the  province  of  Guamnchuco, 
the  snowy  peaks  become  more  numerous,  especially  near 
Cuzco  and  La  Paz,  where  the  peaks  of  Flimani  and  Curu- 
rana  shoot  up  their  summits  to  the  clouds.  Every  where 
in  this  region,  the  Andes,  properly  so  called,  are  bordered 
to  the  cast  by  several  inferior  chains.  The  missionaries 
who  have  traversed  the  mountains  of  Chachapoya,  those 
that  skirt  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento,  those  that  form  the. 
Sierra  cle  San  Carlos,  or  the  Grand  Pajcnal,  and  the  Andes 
de  Cuzco,  represent  them  as  being  covered  with  large  trees 
and  luxuriant  meadows,  and  consequently,  as  being  consi- 
derably  lower  than  the  true  Cordillera.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  M.  Helm,  director  of  the  mines  of  Spain,  has 
afforded  us  some  knowledge  of  the  central  portion,  where 
the  division  into  two  parallel  ridges,  which  Bouguer  had  ob- 
served farther  to  the  north,  is  very  manifestly  visible.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  some- 
times presents  both  red  and  green  granite,  and  gneiss, 
amongst  other  places,  near  Cordova  and  Tucuman  ;  but 
the  great  chain  principally  consists  of  argillaceous  schis- 
tus,  or  of  different  varieties  of  thick  roof  slate,  of  a  bluish, 
dark  red,  gray,  or  yellowish  colour.    From  time  to  time 
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beds  of  limestone  and  large  masses  of  ferruginous  sand- 
stone are  met  with.  A  beautiful  mass  of  porphyry  crowns 
the  mountain  of  Potosi.  From  that  city  to  Lima,  the  ar- 
gillaceous schistus  seemed  to  this  observer  to  predomi- 
nate ;  the  granite  sometimes  appeared  in  long  beds  or  in 
round  masses  ;  the  base  of  clay  slate  was  often  covered 
with  beds  of  marl,  gypsum,  limestone,  sand,  fragments  of 
porphyry,  and  even  rock  salt. 

The  accidental  observations  of  M.  Helm  do  not  furnish 
us  with  a  complete  geological  view  ;  but  yet  they  coincide 
with  the  above  description  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  which 
we  have  taken  from  Humboldt. 

The  Andes  of  Chili  do  not  seem  to  yield  in  height  to 
those  of  Peru  ;  but  their  nature  is  less  perfectly  known. 
Volcanoes  appear  to  be  there  more  numerous.  The  late- 
ral chains  disappear,  and  the  Cordillera  itself  presents  only 
a  single  ridge.  More  to  the  south,  in  New  Chili,  latitude 
44°  S.  the  Cordillera  approaches  so  close  to  the  ocean  that 
the  precipitous  islets  of  the  archipelago  of  Huayatecas 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fragment  detached  from  the  chain  of 
the  Andes.  They  are  so  many  Chimborazos  and  Coto- 
paxis,  but  plunged  two-thirds  of  their  height  into  the  abyss 
of  the  ocean.  On  the  continent,  the  snowy  cone  of  Cup- 
tana  is  elevated  nearly  3142  yards  ;a  but  more  to  the  south, 
near  Cape  Pillar,  the  granitic  mountains  sink  to  about  433 
yards,b  and  even  still  lower. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  navigators,  there  is  rea- 
son to  consider  the  principal  part  of  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Andes,  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  as  compo- 
sed of  masses  of  basalt,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  columns. 

The  metallic  riches  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes  appear 
to  surpass  those  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera  ;  but  placed  at 
a  greater  elevation  in  the  snowy  region,  and  far  from  fo- 
rests and  cultivated  land,  the  mines,  hitherto  discovered, 
have  not  been  equally  productive.  At  the  same  time,  this 
aremark,  important  as  it  is  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
anything  but  conclusive  with  regard  to  physical  geography. 
For  even  supposing  that  mines  are  not  discovered  in  the 
Andes  at  a  lower  level,  still,  nevertheless,  they  may  exist, 
and  be  concealed  from  the  view,  and  from  all  approach, 
merely  by  some  formations  of  rocks  placed  upon  the  me- 
talliferous schistus  in  a  greater  mass  than  in  Mexico. 

The  Andes,  by  no  means  abounding  in  calcareous 
rocks,  contain  very  few  petrifactions.  The  belemnites  and 
ammonites,  so  common  in  Europe,  seem  to  be  unknown. 
In  the  chain  of  Caraccas,  Humboldt  found  a  great  quan- 
tity of  petrified  shells,  which  resembled  those  of  the 
neighbouring  sea.  In  the  plain  of  the  Oronoko,  trees 
are  found  petrified,  and  converted  into  a  very  hard 
breccia. 

Petrified  shells  are  also  found  at  Micuipampa,  and  at 
Huancavelica,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  and  13,200  feet.0 
Other  remains  of  a  former  world  are  discovered  at  an  in- 
ferior level.  There  has  been  found  near  Santa  Fe,  in  the 
Campo  de  Gigante,  at  an  elevation  of  8,220  feet,d  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  the  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  both  of 
the  African  kind,  and  of  the  carnivorous  species,0  disco- 
vered near  the  Ohio.    Some  have  also  been  found  to  the 
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south  of  Quito,  and  in  Chili ;  so  that  we  can  now  prove 
the  existence  and  the  destruction  of  these  gigantic  ele- 
phants from  the  Ohio  to  Patagonia. 

The  temperature,  determined  as  much  by  the  level  as 
by  the  latitude,  here  presents  contrasts  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  observed  in  Mexico.  The  inferior  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  under  the  equator,  is  at  the  height  of 
14,760  feet  ;f  this  boundary,  invariable  and  strongly  de- 
fined, must  strike  the  most  careless  observer.  The  other 
divisions  of  climate  are  more  intermingled  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  may  be  defined  with  greater  precision  than 
they  have  hitherto  been. 

The  three  zones  of  temperature  which  orignate  in  Ame- 
rica from  the  enormous  difference  of  level  between  the  va- 
rious regions,  cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  the 
zones  which  result  from  a  difference  of  latitude.  The 
agreeable  and  salutary  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  are 
wanting  in  those  regions  that  are  here  distinguished  by  the 
denominations  of  cold  or  frigid,  temperate,  and  hot  or  tor- 
rid. In  the  frigid  zone  it  is  not  the  intensity  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cold,  the  absence  of  all  vivid  heat,  and  the 
constant  humidity  of  a  foggy  atmosphere,  that  arrest  the 
growth  of  the  larger  vegetables,  and,  in  man,  perpetuate 
those  diseases  that  arise  from  checked  perspiration.  The 
hot  zone  does  not  experience  excessive  heat ;  but  it  is  the 
perpetual  continuance  of  the  heat,  together  with  the  exha- 
lations from  a  marshy  soil,  and  the  miasmata  of  an  immense 
mass  of  vegetable  putrefaction,  added  to  the  effects  of  an 
extreme  humidity,  that  produces  fevers  of  a  more  or  less 
destructive  nature,  and  spreads  through  the  whole  animal 
and  vegetable  world  the  agitation  of  an  exuberant  but  de- 
ranged vital  principle.  The  temperate  zone,  by  possess- 
ing only  a  moderate  and  constant  warmth,  like  that  of  a 
hot-house,  excludes  from  its  limits  both  the  animals  and 
vegetables  that  delight  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  produces  its  own  peculiar  plants,  which  can  neither 
grow  above  its  limits,  nor  descend  below  them.  Its  tem. 
pcrature,  which  does  not  brace  the  constitution  of  its 
constant  inhabitants,  acts  like  spring  on  the  diseases  of  the. 
hot  region,  and  like  summer  on  those  of  the  cold  region. 
Accordingly,  a  mere  journey  from  the  summit  of  the 
Andes  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  vice  versa,  proves  an  im- 
portant medical  agent,  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
most  astonishing  changes  in  the  human  body.  But,  living 
constantly  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  zones 
must  enervate  both  the  mind  and  the  body  by  its  monoto- 
nous tranquillity.  Summer,  spring,  and  winter,  are  here 
seated  on  three  distinct  thrones,  which  they  never  quit,  and 
which  are  constantly  surrounded  by  the  attributes  of  their 
power. 6 

Vegetation  presents  a  greater  number  of  gradations,  of 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  the  principal. 
From  the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1083  yards,h 
we  meet  with  magnificent  palms,  the  JVIusa,  the  Heliconia, 
the  Theophrasta,  the  most  odoriferous  of  the  liliacece,  the 
balsam  of  Tolu,  and  the  cinchona  of  Carony.  The  large 
flowered  jessamine,  and  the  Datura  arborea,  exhale  at 
night  their  delicious  perfume  round  the  city  of  Lima,  and, 
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placed  in  the  hair  of  the  larlies,  acquire  an  additional  j 
charm  by  heightening  the  graces  of  female  loveliness.  Or. 
the  arid  shores  of  the  ocean,  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa 
nut  tree,  the  mangrove  springs,  with  the  cactus,  and  vari- 
ous saline  plants,  and,  amongst  others,  the  Sesuvium  porlu- 
lacastrum*  A  single  species  of  palm,  the  Ceroxylon  andicola, 
has  separated  itself  from  the  rest  of  its  family,  to  inhabit 
the  heights  of  the  Cordillera,  at  from  5400  to  8700  feetb  of 
elevation. 

Above  the  region  of  the  palms  commences  that  of  the 
arborescent  ferns,0  and  of  the  Cinchona.  The  former 
cease  to  grow  at  4800  feet/  while  the  latter  stops  at  8700." 
The  febrifuge  substance,  which  renders  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona  so  precious,  is  met  with  in  several  trees  of  differ- 
ent species,  some  of  which  grow  at  a  very  low  level,  even 
on  the  sea  shore  ;  but  as  the  true  cinchona  does  not  grow 
at  a  lower  elevation  than  2118  feet/  it  has  not  been  able 
to  pass  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  In  the  temperate  region 
of  the  cinchona  grow  some  of  the  lily  tribe,  for  example, 
the  Cipura  and  the  Sisyrinchium ;  the  Melasloma,  with 
large  violet-coloured  flowers  ;  the  Passion-flower  tree,  as 
lofty  as  our  northern  oaks  ;  the  Thibaudia,  the  Fuchsia, 
and  the  Jllstr<cmeria,  of  singular  beauty.  It  is  there  that 
majestically  rise  the  Macrocnemum,  the  Lisianlhus,  and  the 
various  Cucullarias.  The  ground  is  covered,  in  moist 
places,  with  evergreen  mosses,  which  sometimes  form  a 
turf  of  as  great  beauty  as  that  of  Scandinavia  or  England. 
The  ravines  conceal  the  Gunncra,  the  Dorstenia,  the  Oxa- 
lis,  and  a  multitude  of  unknown  Arums.  At  about  5232 
feetg  of  elevation,  we  meet  with  the  Porlieria,  which  marks 
the  hygrometrieal  state  of  the  air ;  the  Cilrosma,  with 
odoriferous  leaves,  and  fruit ;  and  numerous  species  of 
Symplocos.  Beyond  the  height  of  2392  yards'1  the  cold- 
ness of  the  air  renders  the  Alimosas  less  sensitive,  and  their 
leaves  no  longer  close  on  being  touched.  Beyond  the 
height  of  2668,  and  especially  of  3078  yards,1  the  Acazna, 
the  Dichondra,  the  Hydrocotyle,  the  Nerlcria,  and  the  Al- 
chemilla,  form  a  very  thick  and  verdant  turf.  The  JMutisia 
there  climbs  the  loftiest  trees.  The  oaks  do  not  com- 
mence in  the  equatorial  regions  at  a  lower  elevation  than 
1842  yards.k  These  trees  alone,  sometimes  present,  under 
the  equator,  the  appearance  of  spring ;  for  they  lose  all 
their  leaves,  and  others  sprout  forth,  the  young  verdure 
of  which  is  mingled  with  that  of  the  Epidendrum,  which 
grows  on  their  branches.  In  the  region  of  the  equator, 
the  great  trees,  those  of  which  the  trunk  measures  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms,  (toises,)  do  not  rise  beyond  the 
level  of  2325  yards.1  Above  the  level  of  the  city  of  Quito, 
the  trees  are  smaller,  and  their  height  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  which  the  same  species  attain  in  the  more 
temperate  climates.  At  3600  yards'"  almost  the  whole 
vegetation  of  trees  entirely  disappears;  but  at  this  eleva- 
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lion  the  shrubs  become  so  much  the  more  cemmon.  This 
i.3  the  region  of  the  Berberi*,  the  Dvranta,  and  the  Bar- 
nadesia.  These  plants  characterise  the  vegetation  of  the 
plateaus  of  Pasto  and  Quito,  as  that  of  Santa  Fe  is  distin- 
guished by  the  Potymnia  and  the  Datura  arbnrea.  The  soil 
\h  there  covered  with  a  multitude  of  Calceolarias,  the 
golden  coloured  corolla  of  which  enamels  the  verdure  of 
the  turfin  a  beautiful  manner.  Higher  hp,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Cordillera,  from  an  elevafionof  8640to  that  of  10,200 
feet,"  we  find  the  region  of  the  Winlera  and  the  Escallonia. 
The  cold  but  always  humid  climate  of  these  heights,  called 
by  the  natives  Paxamos,  produces  shrubs,  of  which  the 
trunks,  short  and  stunted,0  divide  into  an  infinite  number 
of  branches,  covered  with  coriaceous  leaves  of  a  shining 
verdure.  Some  trees  of  the  orange-coloured  cinchona,' 
the  Embollirium,  and  the  JMelasloma,  with  violet  and  al- 
most purple-coloured  flowers,  grow  at  this  elevation.  The 
Alslonia,  the  leaf  of  which,  when  dry,  yields  a  salutary 
tea,  the  Granadian  Wintera,'1  and  the  Escallonia  tubart 
which  extends  its  blanches  in  the  shape  of  a  parasol,  form 
there  scattered  groups. 

Abroad  zone,  of  from  6000  to  1 2,600  feet/ presents 
us  with  the  region  of  alpine  plants,  that,  namely,  of  the 
Stazhelina,  the  Gentians,  and  the  Espclelia  fraihxen,"  the 
hairy  leaves  of  which  often  serve  as  a  shelter  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Indians  who  have  been  benighted  in  these  regions. 
The  turf  is  adorned  with  the  Dwarf  lobelia,1  the  Sida  of 
Pichincha/  the  ranunculus  of  Gusman,"  and  the  gentian 
of  Quito,  besides  many  other  new  species.  At  the  height 
of  12,600  feet/  the  alpine  plants  are  succeeded  by  the 
grasses,  the  region  of  which  extends  1800  or  2400  feet* 
higher.  The  Jarava,  the  Stipa,  and  many  other  new  spe- 
cies of  Panicum,  Agroslis,  Arena,  and  Dactylis,  cover  the 
ground.  At  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  gilded 
carpet,  and,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  is  called 
Pajonal.  Snow  occasionally  falls  in  this  region  of  the 
grasses.  At  the  height  of  14,160  feet/  the  phajnoga- 
mous  plants  entirely  disappear.  From  this  boundary  to 
that  of  perpetual  snow  only  the  lichens  cover  the  rocks. 
Some  of  these  plants  appear  to  grow  even  under  the  eter- 
nal ice. 

The  cultivated  plants  are  met  with  in  zones  that  are 
neither  so  narrow  nor  so  rigorously  defined.  In  the  region 
of  the  palms,  the  natives  cultivate  the  banana,  jatropha, 
maize,  and  cacao.  Europeans  have  introduced  the  sugar- 
cane, and  indigo  plant.  After  passing  the  level  of  3100 
feet/  all  these  plants  become  rare,  and  only  prosper  in 
particular  situations.  It  is  thus  that  the  sugar-cane  grows 
even  at  the  height  of  7500  feet.0  Coffee  and  cotton  ex- 
tend across  both  of  these  regions.  The  cultivation  of  Eu- 
ropean corn  commences  at  3000  feet  ;d  but  its  growth  is 
uncertain  lower  than  1500  feete  above  this  line.  Wheat 
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is  the  most  vigorous,  from  a  height  of  4S00  to  6000  feet.a 
One  year  with  another  it  produces  twenty-five  or  thirty 
grains  for  one.  Above  5400  feetb  the  fruit  of  the  banana 
does  not  easily  ripen  ;  but  the  plant  is  still  met  with,  al- 
though in  a  feeble  condition,  2400  feet0  higher.  The  re- 
gion comprehended  between  4920  and  5760  feetd  is  also 
the  one  which  principally  abounds  with  the  cocca,  or  Ery- 
throxylum  Peruvianum,  a  few  leaves  of  which,  mixed  with 
quicklime,  support  the  Peruvian  Indian  in  his  longest  jour- 
neys through  the  Cordillera.  It  is  at  the  elevation  of  from 
6000  to  9000  feete  that  the  Chenopodium  quinoa,  and  the 
var  ious  grains  of  Europe,  are  principally  cultivated,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  greatly  favoured  by  the  extensive  pla- 
teaus that  exist  in  the.  Cordillera  of  the  Andev,  the  soil  of 
which  being  level,  and  requiring  little  labour,  resembles 
the  bottom  of  ancient  lakes.  At  the  height  of  9600  or 
10,200  feet/  frost  and  hail  often  destroy  the  crops  of  corn. 
Maize  is  scarcely  any  longer  cultivated  above  the  elevation 
of  7230  feet  ;e  1800  feet1'  higher,  and  the  potato  is  pro- 
duced; but  it  ceases  at  12,600  feet.1  At  about  10,200 
feet,k  wheat  no  longer  grows,  and  barley  only  is  sown, 
although  even  this  grain  sutlers  from  the  want  of  heat. 
Above  1 1,040  feet,1  all  agriculture  and  gardening  cease  ; 
and  man  dwells  in  the  midst  of  numerous  flocks  of  lamas, 
sheep,  and  oxen,  which,  wandering  from  each  other,  are 
sometimes  lost  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

To  complete  this  physical  description  of  South  America, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  animals  that 
live  at  different  heights  in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  or 
at  the  foot  of  those  mountains.  From  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  3078  feet,"1  in  the  region  of  the  palms  and  the  sci- 
taminea;,  we  meet  with  the  sloth,  which  lives  on  the  C'e- 
cropia  psUala ;  the  boa,  and  the  crocodile,  who  sleep  or 
drau;  alonu;  their  frightful  mass  at  the  foot  of  the  Conocar- 
pus  and  the  Anacardium  caracoli"  It  is  there  that  the 
Cavia  capybara  hides  himself  in  the  m  ushes  that  are  co- 
vered with  the  Heliconia  and  the  Bambuta,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  pursuit  of  the  carnivorous  animals.  The 
Tanagra,  the  Crax,  and  the  Parrots,  perched  on  the  Cary- 
ocar  and  the  Lecylhis,  mingle  the  brilliance  of  their  plu- 
mage with  that  of  the  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  there  that 
we  see  the  glittering  of  the  Elaler  noclilucus,  which  feeds 
on  the  sugar-cane  ;  and  there,  too,  the  Curcidio  palmanim 
lives  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  forests  of  the? e 
burning  regions  resound  with  the  howlings  of  the  alouattes" 
and  other  sapajous.  The  jaguar,  the  Felis  concclor,v  and 
the  black  tiger  of  the  Oronoko,  still  more  sanguinary  than 
the  jaguar,  there  relentlessly  chase  the  little  stag,  (Cervus 
JHexicanus,)'1  the  Cavias,  and  the  ant-eaters,  whose  tongue 
is  (ixed  to  the  end  of  their  sternum.  The  air  of  these  lower 
regions,  especially  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hanks  of  the 
rivers,  swarms  with  those  countless  myriads  of  the  mosquito, 
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a  fly  which  renders  a  large  and  beautiful  portion  of  the 
globe  almost  uninhabitable.  To  the  mosquito  is  added  the 
GLsirus  humanus,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  skin  of  the 
human  body,  and  occasions  painful  swellings  ;  the  Jlcari, 
which  furrow  the  skin  ;  venomous  spiders,  and  ants  and 
termites,  whose  formidable  industry  destroys  the  labours 
and  the  books  of  the  inhabitants.  Still  higher,  from  3078 
to  6156  feet/  in  the  region  of  the  arborescent  ferns,  we 
seldom  meet  with  the  jaguar,  never  with  the  boa,  alligator, 
or  lamentin,  and  rarely  with  the  monkeys  ;  hut  the  tapir, 
the  Sus  lajassu,  and  the  Felis  pardalin'  are  there  nume- 
rous. Man,  the  monkey,  and  the  dog,  are  there  incom- 
moded by  an  infinite  multitude  of  the  Pulex  penetrans, 
which  is  less  abundant  on  the  plains.  From  6156  to  9234 
feet,1  in  the  higher  region  of  the  cinchona,  we  no  longer 
meet  with  the  monkey  or  the  Mexican  stag ;  hut  we  now 
find  the  tiger  cat,  the  bear,  and  the  great  stag  of  ihe  Andes. 
Lice  abound  in  the  Andes  at  (his  height,  which  is  that  of 
the  Peak  of  Canigou.  From  9234  to  12,300  feet,"  is 
found  the  small  species  of  lion,  which,  in  the  Quichua  lan- 
guage, is  known  by  the  name  of  the  pi.ma ;  the  lesser  bear, 
with  a  white  forehead;  and  some  of  the  weasel  tiibe. 
Humboldt  has  often  seen  with  astonishment  ihe  ecllhri  or 
humming  bird  at  the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle. 
The  region  of  the  grasses,  from  I2,30(J  to  15,400  feet31  of 
elevation,  is  inhabited  by  flecks  of  the  vicv.nc,gvaiia(c,  and 
alpaco,  in  Peru,  and  the  ehili-liucque  in  Chili. y  These 
quadrupeds,  which  here  represent  the  genus  Camehs  of 
the  old  continent,  have  not  extended  themselves  either  to 
Brazil  or  Mexico,  because,  during  their  journey,  ihey 
must  necessarily  have  descended  into  regions  that  were 
too  hot  for  them  to  exist  in.  The  lama  is  only  met  with 
in  the  domestic  state  ;  because  those  that  are  lound  on  the 
western  declivity  of  Chimborazo,  became  wild  at  li  e  pe- 
riod of  the  destruction  of  Lican  by  the  Inca  Tupayuj  ai  gi. 
The  vicuna  prefers  those  places  in  particular  where  snow 
occasionally  falls.  Notwithstanding  the  persecution  which 
it  has  experienced,  flocks  of  300  or  400  in  number  are 
still  to  be  seen,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Pasco,  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Amazon,  and  in  those  of  Guailas  and 
Caxatambo,  near  Gorgor.  This  animal  likewise  abounds 
near  Huancavelica,  in  the  environs  of  Cuzco,  and  in  the 
province  of  Cochahamha,  near  ihe  valley  of  the  Rio  Ccea- 
tages.  They  are  found  there  wherever  the  summit  of  the 
Andes  rises  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
inferior  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  the  higher  boundary,  as 
it  were,  of  organised  beings  ;  some  of  the  lichens  even 
grow  under  the  snow  itself;  but  the  condor,  (Vidttir  gnj- 
phus,)  is  the  only  animal  which  inhabits  these  vast  soli- 
tudes. Humboldt  has  seen  them  sailing  through  the  air 
at  the  immense  height  of  21,100  feet. z  Some  sphinxes 
and  flies  were,  observed  at  the  height  of  19,180  feet,"  and 
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>  "  4000  to  5000  metres,  (i052  to  2565  toises.)" 

J  These  are  dillcrcnt  species  or  varieties  of  the  S.  American  camel.  Unio- 
lin  gives  live  different  species,  viz. :  Cumclus llama,  cr  the  lama  ;  C.  huona- 
cus,  or  the  guanaco  ;  C.  arcuanux,  or  the  Chiii-hueque  ;  C.  vievgna,  or  the 
vicuna;  and  C.  pa-o,  or  the  al pace.  Cmier,  who  classes  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate genus,  Lama,  reduces  them  (o  two  species,  viz.  :  L.  pcmichcalla,  in 
its  domestic  state  called  lama,  in  its  wild  state,  gvanaco;  and  L.  vicugna, 
in  its  domestic  state  called  paco,  in  its  wild  state,  licuna. — P. 

•  "  At  above  6500  n  ctres,  (3335  toises.  1" 
»  "  5900  metres,  (3027  toises.)" 
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appeared  to  him  to  have  been  involuntarily  carried  into 
these  regions  by  ascending  currents  of  air.* 

To  this  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  country,  might  he  joined  a  sketch 
of  the  purely  geographical  limits  which  certain  animals 
never  pass.  It  is  aremarlcable  phenomenon  that  the  alpaco, 
vicuna,  and  guanaco,  follow  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes, 
from  Chili  to  the  9°  of  south  latitude,  and  that  none  should 
afterwards  be  observed  north  of  this  point,  either  in  the 


*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Tableau  des  r6gions  6quatorialcs. 


kingdom  of  Quito,  or  in  the  Andes  of  New  Granada. 
The  writers  of  the  country  attribute  this  fact  to  the  herb 
ickos,  which  these  animals  prefer  to  every  other  kind  of 
food,  but  which  they  do  not  meet  with  beyond  the  above 
limits..  The  ostrich  of  Buenos  Ayres  presents  an  analo- 
gous phenomenon.  This  great  bird  is  not  found  on  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Parexis,  where,  nevertheless,  the  vege- 
tation appears  to  resemble  that  of  the  Pampas.  Peihcps, 
however,  the  saline  plants  may  not  exist  there.  Other  dif- 
ferences will  be  afterwards  indicated,  in  the  particular  de- 
scriptions. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


Particular  Description  of  Caraccas,  New  Granada,  and 
Quito. 

The  first  Spaniards  who  visited  the  coast  extending 
from  the  Oronoko  to  the  isthmus,  were  in  the  habit  of  de- 
signating it  under  the  general  name  of  Terra  Firma.3 
Their  king,  Ferdinand,  gave  to  the  western  part  the  appel- 
lation of  Castile  rf'0/*.b  This  latter  denomination,  howe- 
ver, fell  into  disuse,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  was  discovered,  the  former  must  have  appeared 
improper.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  it  still 
continues  to  be  employed,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  small  go- 
vernment, comprehending  the  provinces  of  Veragua,  Pa- 
nama, and  Darien ;  a  government  which  seems  by  no 
means  to  correspond  completely  with  the  extent  of  Cas- 
tile d'Or.°  A  perseverance  in  error  lias  led  geographical 
writers  still  to  retain  Terra  Firma  within  the  boundary  of 
its  original  extent,  and  to  comprehend  in  this  imaginary 
division  the  captain-generalship  of  Caraccas,  or  Venezuela, 
of  which  Spanish  Guiana  forms  a  part,  and  the  new  king- 
dom of  Granada,  which  at  present  includes  the  kingdom 
of  Quito. 

Cape  De  la  Vela,  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
•runs  from  this  promontory  to  join  the  Andes,  mark  the  li- 
snits  between  New  Granada  and  Caraccas.  This  latter 
general  government  contains  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
or  Caraccas ;  that  of  Maracaibo,  comprehending  the  dis- 
tricts of  Merida  and  Truxilla  ;  those  of  Varinas,  and  Spa- 
nish Guiana,  and  that  of  Cumana,  or  Ne\o  Andalusia,  con- 
taining the  district  of  Barcelona.  The  island  of  Sta.  Mar- 
garita is  a  small  military  government  depending  on  Cuma- 
na. The  first  conquerors  of  this  country  having  observed 
Indian  villages,  built  on  piles,  in  the  islands  of  the  lake  of 
Maracaibo,  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Vene- 
zuela. Long  the  deplorable  theatre  of  a  horrible  civil 
war,  Caraccas  has  undergone  so  many  political  changes, 
that  its  topographical  description,  even  derived  from  the 
most  recent  works,  is  accompanied  with  great  uncer- 
tainty/ 

The  chain  of  mountains  running  between  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  and  the  basin  of  the  Oronoko,  having  little  ele- 
vation, almost  every  where  admits  of  being  cultivated. 
According  to  the  difference  of  level,  they  enjoy,  in  some 
places,  the  refreshing  coolness  of  perpetual  spring,  while 
in  others,  the  influence  of  latitude  is  completely  felt. 

*  Oviedo,  llistoria  dc  las  lndias,  c.  I.  p.  !(,  10,  &c.  ;  in  Barcia,  Historia- 
•lores,  t.  I. 

<>  Idem.  c.  IT.  p.  22.    Gomara,  c.  LXV.  p.  58. 
e  Alcedo,  Diccionario,  at  the  word  Ten  a  Firma. 

*  Neither  Caraccas,  New  Granad:i,  Mexico,  Chili,  nor  Buenos  Ayrcs, 
have  made  the  least  attempt  to  extend  or  alter  their  boundaries.*    The  con- 

*  Chiapa,  formerly  a  province  of  the  captain-generalship  of  Guatiiaala,  is 
mow  included  in  the  republic  of  Mexico. — P. 


Winter  and  summer,  that  is  to  say,  the  rainy  and  the  dry 
season,  completely  divide  the  year.  The  former  commen- 
ces in  November,  and  ends  in  April.  During  the  six  re- 
maining months  the.  rains  are  lees  frequent,  sometimes 
even  rare.  Storms  have  been  less  frequent  since  the  year 
1792  than  before  that  period,  but  earthquakes  have  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages.  Some  gold  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered, but,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  Indians, 
they  have,  been  abandoned.  In  the  jurisdiction  of  St. 
Philip,  they  have  discovered  a  copper  mine,  which  supplies 
the  wants  of  the  country,  and  even  affords  metal  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  exportation.  The  pearl  fishery  along  the 
coast,  once  of  importance,  is  now  abandoned.  The  nor- 
thern coast  of  the  province  of  Venezuela  produces  a  great 
deal  of  fine  white  salt.  Mineral  and  hot  springs,  although 
very  abundant,  are  little  frequented.  The  forests  that  co- 
ver the  mountains  of  Caraccas,  would,  for  ages  to  come, 
supply  the  most  extensive  dock  yards,  but  the  nature  of 
the  surface  renders  it  too  difficult  an  operation  to  remove 
the  trees,  of  which,  at  present,  navigation,  possessing  little 
aclivitj',  does  not  stand  in  need.  The  forests  also  produce 
a  great  variety  of  woods,  admirably  adapted  for  dying  and 
cabinet-work.  Medicinal  drugs,  such  as  sarsaparilla  and 
cinchona,  are  also  collected.  The  lake  of  Maracaibo  fur- 
nishes mineral  pitch,  or  pissasphaltes,  which,  mixed  with 
tallow,  is  used  for  paying  vessels.  The  bituminous  va- 
pours which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  frequently 
take  fire  spontaneously,  especially  during  the  great  heats. 
The  banks  of  this  lake  are  so  barren,  and  so  unhealthy, 
that  the  Indians,  instead  of  fixing  their  habitations  there, 
prefer  living  on  the  lake  itself.  The  Spaniards  found  many 
villages  constructed  there,  without  order,  it  is  true,  or  uni- 
formity, but  built  on  solid  piles.  This  lake,  Avhich  is  se- 
venty leagues0  in  length,  and  thirty  broad,  communicates 
with  the  sea,  but  its  water  is  constantly  fresh/  Its  navi- 
gation is  easy,  even  for  vessels  of  a  large  size.  The  tide 
is  more  strongly  felt  in  it  than  on  the  adjacent  coasts.  The 
lake  of  Valencia,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians  Tacari- 
goa,  presents  a  far  more  attractive  scene.  Adorned  with 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  its  banks  enjoy  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature. Thirteen  leagues  and  a  half  long,  and  four  in 
breadth,  it  receives  the  water  of  about  twenty  rivers,  and 
yet  has  no  outlet,  itself,  being  separated  from  the  sea  by  six 
leagues  of  country  covered  with  rugged  mountains.  The 

trovorted  limits  of  Texas  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  originate  in  the  bad  faith 
of  Old  Spain,  and  the  encroachments  of  Portugal,  two  old  governments. 
The  boundaries  of  the  liberated  provinces  stand  the  same  as  before  the  re- 
volution.— Edit. 

«  50  leagues — M.B. — Ed.  Encyc.  ;  200  miles  long  and  70  broad — 
Morse. — F. 

'  It  acquires  a  brackish  taste  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the 
sea. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
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provinces  of  Caraccas  are  very  rich  in  rivers,  which  afford 
great  facility  lor  irrigation.  Those  that  meander  in  the 
chain  of  mountains,  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
run  from  south  to  north,  while  those  that  take  their  rise 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  traverse  the  whole 
plain,  and  fall  into  the  Oronoko.  The  former,  in  general, 
are  sufficiently  emhanked  hy  nature,  and  have  such  a  de- 
clivity as  to  secure  them  from  often  overflowing  ;  or,  when 
these  inundations  do  take  place,  prevent  them  from  heing 
either  long  or  prejudicial.  The  latter,  however,  having 
shallower  beds,  and  gliding  through  a  mote  uniform  sur- 
face of  country,  intermingle  their  waters  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  at  which  time  they  rather  resemble  a 
sea,  than  rivers  that  have  overflowed  their  banks.  The 
tide,  which  is  very  little  felt  along  the  whole  northern  coast, 
from  Cape  Da  la  Vela,  to  Cape  Paria,  becomes  very 
strong  from  this  latter  cape  to  Dutch  Guiana.  A  great  in- 
convenience, common  to  all  the  ports  of  the  provinces  of 
Caraccas,  arises  from  their  being  continually  exposed  to 
the  conflict  of  the  tides,a  and  to  boisterous  waves, b  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  occasioned  by  the  wind,  but 
which  are  not  therefore  the  less  inconvenient,  nor  the  less 
dangerous. 

The  northern  valleys  are  the  most  productive  parts  of 
these  provinces,  because  it  is  there  that  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture are  more  equally  combined  than  elsewhere.  The 
southern  plains,  too  much  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
produce  pasture  only,  in  which  they  rear  cattle,  mules, 
and  horses.  Cultivation  ought  to  be  very  flourishing  in 
these  provinces,  where  there  are  no  mines;  hut  its  pro- 
gress is  retarded  from  indolence  and  want  of  information. 
The  cacao  which  they  produce,  is  next  to  that  of  Sonocus- 
co  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  the  most  esteemed  in 
commerce  ;  it  is  exported  principally  to  Mexico.  The 
plantations  of  cacao  trees  are  all  of  them  found  to  the 
north  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  coasts  the  sea.  In 
t'le  interior,  indigo,  which  is  of  a  very  good  quality,  has  only 
been  cultivated  since  1774.  It  was  at  the  same  epoch  that 
they  commenced  the  culture  of  cotton.  In  1784,  it  was 
proposed  to  rear  the  coffee  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  trade ; 
but,  hitherto,  these  plantations  have  been  negligently  culti- 
vated, and  have  consequently  alforded  very  moderate 
crops.  Sugar  can  only  yet  be  classed  in  the  second  rank 
of  productions ;  nevertheless,  it  is  made  in  considerable 
quantity.  It  is,  however,  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the 
country  ;  for  the  Spaniards  are  passionately  fond  of  con- 
fectionary, and  of  every  kind  of  food  that  admits  of  sugar. 
The  tobacco  is  excellent,  but  the  laws  interfere  with  its 
cultivation.  The  commerce  of  Caraccas  has  undergone 
the  same  changes  as  that  of  the  other  Spanish  colonies. 
The  smuggling,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  who 
were  settled  in  the  islanu  of  Curacoa,  induced  the  Spanish 
government  to  establish,  in  1728,  the  company  of  Guipus- 
coa,  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending  ships  to  Caraccas, 
and  engaged  to  make  vessels  cruise  along  the  coast,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  this  contraband  trade.  After  undergoing 
various  modilications,  this  company  was  finally  suppressed 
in  1778,  and  liberty  was  restored  to  commerce.  The  ex- 
portation of  Caraccas  are  estimated  at  from  1,041,6G6/., 


•  "  Ras  do  maters,"  race,  tideway  ;  a  current  formed  hy  the  tides  in  the 
open  sea,  attended  with  short,  broken  waves,  which  cross  each  other  in  va- 
rious directions. — P. 

h  "  I,ames  houicuses,"  long  swelling  waves,  without  breakers. — P. 

•  "  5  to  G  million  piastres." 


to  1,250,000/.  sterling,0  including  the  contraband  tiadc, 
which  is  encouraged  by  the  great  number  of  ports. A 

The  capital  of  the  government  is  Caraccas,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor-general,  the  audience,  intendancy, 
consulate,  and  archbishop  of  Venezuela.  Before  the  last 
earthquake,  it  contained  42,000  inhabitants.  Built  in  a 
valley,  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  watered  by  four  small 
rivers,  it  possessed,  nevertheless,  very  regular  streets,  and 
handsome  houses.  The  temperature  of  this  town  does  not 
at  all  correspond  with  its  latitude  ;  the  inhabitants  enjoy 
almost  one  perpetual  spring.  It  owes  this  advantage  to 
its  elevation,  which  amounts  to  3000  feetp  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  La  Guayra,  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues,  is 
the  port  of  Caraccas.  The  sea  here  is  fully  as  boisterous 
as  the  air  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  We  must  not  omit  to  take 
notice  of  Porto  Cavello,  a  town  of  some  trade,  situated  on 
the  sea-shore,  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  which  render  the 
air  unhealthy.  Valencia  is  a  flourishing  city,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  salubrious  plain,  half  a  league 
from  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Coro,  the  former  capi- 
tal, is  built  near  the  sea,  in  an  arid  and  sandy  plain.  C'u- 
mana,  a  town  of  28,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  a 
separate  government,  is  situated  on  a  dry  and  sandy  shore, 
where  the  air  is  healthy,  although  burning  hot ;  but  the  in- 
habitants are  deterred  from  raising  any  extensive  edifices, 
in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  JVeu; 
Barcelona  is  a  dirty  town,  in  the  midst  of  an  uncultivated 
country  ;  but  the  soil  of  which  is  excellent.  "We  must 
also  notice  JWaracaibo,  the  scat  of  a  government,  built  on 
a  sandy  soil,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  six  leagues  from  the  sea.  The  air  is  excessively  hot; 
yet,  a  residence  there  is  by  no  means  unhealthy.  Its  in- 
habitants, in  general,  are  good  sailors  and  soldiers  ;  those 
who  do  not  pursue  a  seafaring  life,  employ  themselves  in 
rearing  cattle,  with  which  their  country  is  covered.  Their 
country  houses  are  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake/  At  the  upper  end  of  this  lake  is  situated  J\Ierida, 
a  small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  very  active  and 
industrious,  and  possess  the  best  cultivated  and  most  pro- 
ductive territory  of  the  whole  province.  Truxillo  was 
once  a  magnificent  town,  but  was  ravaged  by  the  Bucca- 
neers. Varinas  is  the  chief  place  of  a  government,  which, 
in  1787,  was  detached  from  that  of  Maracaibo.  The  best 
tobacco  met  with  in  commerce  is  cultivated  here. 

The  island  of  Margarita,  containing  the  town  of  Jls 
sumption,  and  the  harbour  of  Pampatar,  is  dry,  but  healthy. 
Instead  of  pearls,  however,  from  the  fishery  of  which  it 
originally  derived  its  name,  its  waters  now  furnish  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish. 

Before  the  late  revolution,  the  population  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Caraccas  was  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  of 
individuals,  of  which  200,000  were  Spaniards,  450,000 
free  people  of  colour,  60,000  slaves,  and  2S0,000  Indians. 
A  very  haughty  nobility  took  its  rise  among  the  Spanish 
population  ;  but  this  noblesse  was  itself  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  boasted  of  a  purer  descent  than  the 
other.  Almost  all  the  Spaniards  here  are  Creoles.  The 
principal  part  of  those  Spaniards  who  quit  their  native 
country,  impelled  by  the  national  passion  for  mining,  pro- 


'  Dauxion  Lavaysse,  Voyage  de  Venezuela,  II.  p.  461.  Humboldt  Nou- 
velle  Espagne,  IV.  p.  472.  The  Edinburgh  Gazette  gives  tiusamuunl,  ex- 
clusive of  contrakmd. 

«  "  460  toises,"  2760  Fro/ich  feet. 

'  History  of  the  Buccaneers,  I.  p.  278.  (Ft.) 
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ceed  to  Mexico  or  Peru.  They  disdain  the  provinces  of 
Caraccas,  for  to  those  who  are  only  anxious  to  discover 
gold  in  the  earth,  this  country  has  no  attraction  to  offer, 
but  the  slow,,  periodical,  and  varied  productions  of  a  soil 
which  demands  both  labour  and  patience.  These  Creoles 
esteem  no  country  more  highly  than  their  own,  and  recog- 
nise with  reluctance  their  original  descent  from  old  Spain. 
Strangers  experience  so  many  difficulties  in  entering  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and,  when  established  there,  encounter 
so  many  disagreeable  circumstances,  that  they  are  far  from 
numerous.  Nevertheless,  the  promontory  of  Paria  has 
become  the  asylum  of  a  small  colony  of  French  and  Irish, 
who  lead  a  patriarchal  life,  under  the  shade  of  their  cacao 
trees."  The  people  of  colour  ardently  longed  for  inde- 
pendence ;  and  they,  have  wreaked  the  most  frightful  ven- 
geance oa  the  whites.  The  Zambos,  or  descendants  of 
Indians  and  negroes,  the  most  barbarous  and  immoral  of 
all  the  people  of  colour,  about  half  a  century  since,  ob- 
tain«d  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  town  of  Nirgua,b 
from  which,  by  their  incessant  troublesomeness,  they  have 
successively  driven  away  all  the  whites. 

The  armed  force  consisted  of  6553  troops,  comprising 
the  artillery  and. militia.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  came 
to  nearly  250,000  pounds  sterling.0  This  sum,  however, 
was  rarely  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses. 

We  have  reserved  for  this  place  the  description,  of  that 
part  of  Guiana,  which  belongs  to  the  Spaniards,  and  de- 
pends on  Caraccas.  This  tract  of  country  has  an  extent 
of  more  than  400  leagues  in  length,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Oronoko  to  the  confines-of  Brazil.  Its  breadth,  in 
many  places  is  fully  150  leagues.  The  population  is  very 
thinly  scattered  over  this  immense  sur  face  ;d  20,000  of 
the  Indians  are  under  the  government  of  missionaries. 
This  province  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Oronoko. 
The  governor  and  bishop  reside  at  San  Tome  de  V Angos- 
tura, a  town  built  in  1586,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
at  fifty  leagues  from  its  mouth  ;  but  since  that  time  it  has 
been  removed  to  a  distance  of  ninety  leagues  from  the  sea. 
The  streets  are  straight  and  paved,  and  the  climate  healthy. 
During  the  great  heats,  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  the  terra- 
ces of  their  houses,  without,  however,  the  dew  proving  in- 
jurious either  to  their  health  or  sight.  The  old  town  of 
San  Tome  is  excessively  unhealthy.6  The  soil  in  Guiana 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  but  it 
presents  only  a  small  number  of  ill-cultivated  plantations, 
where  the  proprietors  raise  a  little  cotton  and  sugar,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  country.  They  export  a  considera- 
ble number  of  cattle.  This  province,  destined  to  become 
of  great  importance  by  its  fertility,  as  well  as  its  position, 
will  be  chiefly  indebted  for  it  to  the  Oronoko.  We  have 
already  described  the  course  of  this  river,  whose  tributary 
streams,  mare  than  300  in  number,  are  so  many  canals 
which  will  bring  to  Guiana  all  the  riches  that  the  interior 
may  produce.  Its  communication  with  the  river  Amazon, 
by  means  of  several  navigable  branches,  along  which 
Humboldt  himself  has  proceeded,  adds  to  the  advantages 
which  it  may  procure  for  Guiana,  by  facilitating  its  com- 
mercial relations  with  Brazil,  and  the  interior  of  the  new 
continent.    The  English,  always  influenced  by  an  enlight- 

*  Dauxion  I.ivayssc,  Voyage,  II.  137.  313. 

*  See  Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative;  English  translation,  IV.  123. 
'  "  1 ,203,01)0  piastres." 

*  The  natives  who  have  acknowledged  the  Spanish  authority,  including 
tlwss  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  are  estimated  at  about  58,000. 
The  independent  natives  arc  considered  as  more  numerous. — M.B. 


ened  activity,  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  river, 
and  have  established  military  posts  in  some  of  the  islands 
at  its  mouth,  from  which  they  protect  the  cutting  of  dye- 
woods,  and  keep  up  a  connexion  with  the  Guaranos,  a 
peaceable  tribe  of  Indians,  who,  from  their  wooded  marsh- 
es, have  set  the  Spanish  power  at  defiance.  Another  in- 
dependent and  warlike  nation,  that  of  the  Jlruacas/  occu- 
py the  sea  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Oronoko :  they  re- 
ceived arms  and  spirituous  liquors  from  the  former  Dutch 
colonies  of  Essequibo  and  Demeraia,  which  are  at  present 
subject  to  the  English.  Thus,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  their  late  colonists,  is  any  thing  but  firmly 
established  over  the  mouth  of  this  important  river. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  region  of  this  river,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  nature  has  se- 
veral times  displayed  the  singular  phenomenon,  which  has 
been  named  the  black  waters.  The  water  of  the  Jltabapo, 
the  Temi,  the  Tuamini,  and  the  Guainia,  is  of  a  coffee 
colour.  Under  the  shade  of  the  woods  of  the  palm  tree, 
its  colour  becomes  of  a  deep  black,  but  in  transparent 
vessels,  it  becomes  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  The  image 
of  the  southern  constellations  is  reflected  in  it  with  singu- 
lar brilliancy.  The  absence  of  crocodiles,  and  of  fish,  a 
greater  degree  of  coolness,  a  smaller  number  of  musqui- 
toes,  and  a  healthier  air,  distinguish  the  region  of  the  black 
rivers.  They,  probably,  derive  their  colour  from  a  solu- 
tion of  carburet  of  hydrogen,  resulting  from  the  multitudes 
of  plants  that  cover  the  soil  through  which  they  flow.8 

Spanish  Guiana  comprehends  a  part  of  those  arid  de- 
serts, known  under  the  name  of  the  Llanos,1'  of  which  the 
remainder  belong  to  the  province  of  San  Juan  de  los 
Llanos,  and  form  a  part  of  New  Granada.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  from  it  the  description  of  them,  for  which 
we  are  almost  exclusively  indebted  to  the  writings  of 
Humboldt. 

After  quitting  the  humid  banks  of  the  Oronoko,  and  the 
valleys  of  Caraccas,  places  where  nature  has  been  prodi- 
gal of  organic  life  ;  the  traveller,  struck  with  astonishment, 
enters  at  once  upon  a  desert  completely  destitute  of  vege- 
tation ;  not  a  hill,  not  a  rock  rises  in  the  midst  of  this  im- 
mense waste.  Over  an  extent  of  more  than  two  thousand 
square  leagues,  the  burning  soil  nowhere  varies  more  than 
a  few  inches  in  its  level.  The  sand,  like  a  vast  sea,  pre- 
sents curious  phenomena  of  refraction  and'  mirage.  Tra- 
vellers are  directed  in  their  journies  by  the  course  of  the 
stars,  or  by  some  scattered  trunks  of  the  Mauritia  palm' 
and  the  Embolhrium,  which  are  here  descried  at  great  dis- 
tances. The  earth  only  here  and  there  exposes  horizon- 
tal shattered  strata,  which  often  cover  a  space  of  two  hun- 
dred square  miles,  and  are  sensibly  more  elevated  than  the 
surrounding  surface.  Twice  every  year,  the  appearance 
of  these  plains  becomes  totally  changed..  At  one  time, 
they  are  as  bare  as  the  sands  of  Lybia  ;  at  another,  they 
are  covered  with  a  verdant  turf,  like  the  elevated  Steppes 
of  middle  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  the.  first  colonists,  they 
were  found  almost  uninhabited.  To  facilitate  communi- 
cation between  the  coast  and  Guiana,  some  establishments 
havn  been  formed  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ;  and,  in  the 
still  more  remote  regions  of  this  immense  country,  they 

1  Leblond's  Treatise  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  p.  141.  (Fr.)    To  the  new 
town,  where  he  resided  ten  months,  he  gives  the  shorter  name  of  Angostura. 
r  Aruacs,  Arrowauks. 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  II.  192. 
h  Pronounced  Ijianos. 
j     '  Mauriliajlcxuosa,  L.  Suppl.  p.  454. 
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have  begun  to  rear  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  to  an  ama- 
zing extent,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  dangers  to 
which  thev  are  exposed  dining  the  dry  season,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  rjuns,  which  is  followed  by  inundations.  To  the 
south,  the  plain  is  surrounded  by  a  savage  and  frightful 
solitude  ;  forests  of  impenetrable  thickness  cover  the  hu- 
mid country,  situated  between  the  Oronoko  and  the  Ama- 
zon. Immense  masses  of  granite  contract  the  beds  of  the 
rivers.  The  mountains  and  forests  incessantly  resound 
with  the  deafening  noise  of  cataracts,  the  roaring  of  beasts 
of  prey,  and  the  hollow  howling  of  the  bearded  monkey," 
which  prognosticates  rain.  The  alligator,  stretching  him- 
self on  a  saml-bank,  and  the  boa,  concealing  in  the  mud 
bjls  enormous  coils,  anxiously  await  their  prey,  or  repose 
themselves  after  carnage. 

In  the  forests,  and  the  plains,  live  nations  of  different 
races,  and  of  various  degrees  of  civilization.  Some  of 
them,  separated  from  each  other  by  their  languages,  which 
have  a  striking  dissimilarity,  are  a  wandering  people,  com- 
pletely strangers  to  agriculture,  who  live  on  ants,  gum, 
an:!  earth  ;  and  are,  in  short,  the  very  outcasts  of  the  hu- 
man species.  Of  this  description,  are  the  Oltomacs,  and 
the  Yaruras.  The  earth  which  is  eaten  by  the  Ottomacs 
is  fat  and  unctuous,  a  genuine  potter's  clay,1*  of  a  greyish 
yellow  tint,  owing  to  liie  presence  of  a  little  oxyd  of  iron  ; 
they  select  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  procure  it  from 
particular  beds  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko  and  the 
Me'a.  They  distinguish  by  the  taste  one  species  of  earth 
from  another  ;  for  it  is  not  every  kind  of  clay  that  proves 
equally  agreeable  to  their  palate.  They  knead  this  earth 
into  balls  of  (ram  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  roast 
them  before  a  slow  fire,  until  their  surface  begins  to  turn 
red.  When  they  are  desirous  of  eating  one  of  these  balls 
they  wet  it  again.  This  savage  and  ferocious  people  live 
on  (ish,  lizards,  and  fern  roots,  when  they  are  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  but  they  are  so  particularly  fond  of  clay,  that  they 
every  day  eat  a  little  after  their  food,  during  the  very  sea- 
son when  they  have  other  aliments  at  their  disposal.0  The 
missionaries,  who,  among  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Oro- 
noko, have  converted  the  Betoys  and  the  JWaypures,  have 
observed  in  their  language,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Yaru- 
ras, a  regular  and  even  very  artificial  syntax.  The  Jlcha- 
guas  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Maypure.d  To  the  east,  the 
mission  of  Esmeralda  is  the  most  remote  station.  The 
Guaicas,  a  very  white,  very  diminutive,  almost  pigmy,  but 
exceedingly  warlike  race  of  people,  inhabit  the  country  to 
the  east  of  Passimoni.  The  Guajaribes,  a  deep  copper 
coloured,  and  extremely  ferocious  tribe,  even  supposed  to 
be  cannibals,  prevent  travellers  from  penetrating  to  the 
sources  of  the  Oronoko.  Musquitoes,  and  a  thousand 
other  stinging  and  venomous  insects,  swarm  amidst  these 
lonely  forests.  The  rivers  arc  fdled  with  alligators,  and 
with  the  littife  fish,  called  caribes,  the  ferocity  of  which  is 
equally  to  be  dreaded.  Other  tribes  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  Miquiritans  and  JMakos,  have 
fixed  habitations,  and  live  on  the  fruits  which  they  culti- 
vate ;  they  possess  intelligence,  and  more  sociable  man- 
ners. The  prevailing  nation  along  the  coast,  from  Suri- 
nam to  Cape  dc  la  Vela,  was  formerly  that  of  the  Carib- 


*  Alouatto,  howler. — P. 

k  Containing  50  por  cent,  of  si'liea,  40  of  alumina,  4  of  magnesia,  1  of 
iron  ;  exclusive  of  water.    Vauquclin.  Bull.  Phil.  No.  XXVI. 
«  Tableaux  ile  la  Nature,  I.  191— 197. 

*  Hcrvas,  Catalogo  della  lingue,  p.  51 — 53. 


beans,  or  Caribs,  now  almost  exterminated  by  the  Euro 
peans.  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  ibis  nee  Oligi 
nally  came  from  the  Antilles,  or  extended  itself  lbiib<-r. 
Of  all  the  Indian  nations,  (he  Carihbeans  are  most  distin- 
guished by  their  activity  and  courage  ;  they  inhabit  ullages 
governed  by  an  eleclive  chief,  whom  the  Eurcj  eana  de- 
nominate captain.  When  they  proceed  to  battle,  they 
assemble  at  the  sound  of  the  conch,  or  sea  shell.  Next  to 
the  Patagonians,  the  Carihbeans  aire,  perhaps*  the  most 
robust  nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  according 
to  the  older  travellers,  they  are  said  to  be  Cannibals,  or 
Jlnlhropophagi .  At  least,  it  appears  certain  thai  tl  ey  eat 
their  enemies,  devouring  their  flesh  with  the  voi  aciuisiiess 
of  vultures.  The  Caribbean  language,  one  of  the  most 
sonorous,  and  one  of  the  softest  in  the  world,  contains 
nearly  thirty  dialects  ;  it  even  appears  to  be  poetical,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  names  of  seme  of 
the  tribes.  One  of  them  is  called  the  Daughter  of  the  Palm- 
tree  ;  another,  the  Sister  of  the  Bear."  The  languages 
spoken  by  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  sound  much  harsher 
to  the  ear.  With  the  Salivas,  ihe  pronunciation  is  com- 
pletely nasal;  and  with  the  S  tufas,  entiicly  guttuial; 
while  the  Betoys  always  sound  the  dental  letter;  and  the 
Quaivas,  and  the  Kirikoas,  as  well  as  the  Ollcmacs,  and 
the  Guarancs,  emit,  with  incredible  volubili'y,  such  pecu- 
liar sounds,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imitate  them. 
The  language  of  the  Jlchaguas,  is  the  only  one  of  the  in- 
terior that  is  possessed  of  any  harmony/  Vast  tiacts  of 
country  between  the  Casiquiari  and  the  Atabape,  are  in- 
habited only  by  gregarious  monkeys,  and  by  tapirs. 

Figures  engraved  on  rocks,  prove,  nevertheless,  that 
this  solitude  was  once  inhabited  by  a  people,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.  Between  the  se- 
cond and  fourth  parallels,  in  a  wooded  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  Oronoko,  the  Atabapo,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the 
Casiquiari,  rocks  of  sienite  and  granite  are  seen  covered 
with  colossal  symbolical  figures,  representing  alligators, 
tigers,  domestic  utensils*  and  images  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
At  the  present  day,  this  remote  corner  of  the  globe  is  un- 
inhabited, over  a  space  of  more  than  five  hundred  square 
miles.  The  neighbouring  tribes  are  composed  of  savages, 
who  are  sunk  to  the  very  lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  ci- 
vilization, lead  a  wandering  life,  and  are  far  from  being 
capable  of  tracing  the  rudest  hieioglyphic  on  these  rocks. 
Similar  monuments  are  met  with  near  Caicara,  and  Ur Sa- 
na. Perhaps,  some  day  or  other,  all  this  may  be  traced 
to  the  Muysca  Indians,  of  whom  we  shall  immediately 
speak,  when  describing  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  subdivisions  of  this  kingdom  are  imperfectly  known. 
The  provinces  of  Panama  and  of  Darien,  although  bear- 
ing the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma,  are  depend- 
ent on  the  viceroy  of  New  Granada.  The  kingdom  of 
Quito,  containing  the  provinces  of  Quito,  or  7\icamcs,e 
Macas,  Quixos,  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  and  Guayaquil, 
equally  retains  its  title,  although  it  is  subject  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada.  The  latter,  properly  so  called, 
comprehends  the  following  provinces  :  Santa  Ft  dc  Bo- 
gota, and  Jlntioquia,  in  the  centre  ;  Santa  Jfarta,  and 
Cartliagena,  to  the  north,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  S*m 


«  Hervas,  p.  54. 

f  Viijero  Universal,  XXII.  89. 

*  Tatamcs,  or  Esmeralda*,  is  a  distinct  province  from  Quito,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific.  That  of  Quito  is  in  the  Andes,  adjoining  it  on  the 
east. — Pinkerton. — P. 
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Juan  de  los  Llanos,  to  the  east ;  Popayan,  to  the  south  ; 
Barbacoas,  and  Choco,  with  its  dependencies,1  Beriquete, 
Novita,  and  Raposo,  to  the  west,  towards  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

New  Granada  comprehends  a  remarkable  diversity  of 
climate  ;  temperate,  even  cold  and  frosty,  but  very  healthy, 
on  the  elevated  table  lands  ;  the  air  is  burning,  suffoca- 
ting, aitd  pestilential,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  in  some  of  the 
deep  valleys  of  the  interior.  At  Carthagena  and  Guaya- 
quil, the  yellow  fever  is  endemic.5  The  town  of  Honda, 
although  situated  at  the  height  of  900  feet0  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  experiences,  in  consequence  of  the  reflection 
from  the  rocks,  so  intense  a  degree  of  heat,  that  the  peo- 
ple dare  not  place  their  hand  upon  stones  exposed  to  it ; 
and  the  water  of  the  river  Magdalena  acquires  the  tempe- 
rature of  a  warm  bath.  The  rains  fall  without  intermis- 
sion during  winter,  which  is  determined,  by  the  position 
of  the  place,  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  equator ;  but 
some  spots  enjoy  a  perpetual  spring.  The  crest  of  the 
Andes  is  often  enveloped  in  thick  fogs ;  and  the  bay  of 
Choco  is  the  scene  of  continual  storms.  The  two  rivers 
Magdalena  and  Cauca,  both  of  which  run  directly  from 
south  to  north,  have  their  rise  and  termination  in  New 
Granada ;  each  of  them  flows  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  deep  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  they  form  a  junction 
under  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  course  of 
the  Cauca  is  obstructed  by  rocks  and  rapids  ;  but  the  In- 
dians are  able  to  pass  them  in  their  canoes.  The  Magda- 
lena is  navigable  as  far  as  Honda ;  from  which  you  pro- 
ceed to  Santa  Fe,  by  terrific  roads,  through  forests  of  oak 
trees,  Melastomas  and  Cinchonas.  The  unvarying  na- 
ture of  the  temperature  in  each  zone,  the  want  of  an 
agreeable  succession  of  seasons,  perhaps  also  the  awful 
volcanic  catastrophes  to  which  the  high  country  is  fre- 
quently exposed,  have  there  diminished  the  number  of  ve- 
getable species.  At  Quito  and  at  Santa  Fe,  vegetation  is 
less  varied  than  in  other  regions  equally  elevated  above 
the  ocean.  In  the  Andes  of  Quindiu,  and  in  the  tempe- 
rate forests  of  Loxa,  we  find  the  cypress,  the  fir,  and  the 
juniper  ;  the  mountains  raise  their  snowy  pyramids  in  the 
midst  of  the  styrax,  the  passion-flower  tree,  the  bambusa, 
and  the  wax  palm.  The  cacao  of  Guayaquil  is  in  great 
estimation  :  it  has  even  been  attempted,  in  the  environs 
of  that  town,  to  introduce  plantations  of  coffee,  which  have 
succeeded  extremely  well.  The  cotton  and  tobacco  are 
excellent.  A  great  deal  of  sugar  is  likewise  produced  ;  it 
is  surprising,  however,  that  the  greatest  quantity  is  ob- 
tained, not  in  the  plains  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Mag- 
dalena, but  on  the  slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  a  valley,  on 
the  road  from  Santa  Fe  to  Honda,  which,  according  to 
the  barometrical  measurements  of  Humboldt,  is  elevated 
from  3600  to  6300  feetd  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
inhabitants  make  use  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of 
the  uvilla  (Ceslrum  tinclorium)  instead  of  ink;  and  there 
is  a  royal  order,  which  enjoins  the  viceroys  to  make  use 
of  this  blue  juice  of  the  uvilla  in  their  official  documents, 
because  it  is  more  indestructible  than  the  best  ink  of 
Europe. 

The  mineral  productions  are  rich  and  varied.    In  the 

•  "  Demcmbrcmens,"  properly,  new  provinces,  detached  from  the  old  pro- 
vince t/f  Choco. — P. 

•  Lcblond,  Traits  dc  la  fievre  jaunc,  p.  175  and  183. 

•  "  150  toises." 

•  *  COO  to  1050  toises." 

•  "1280  toises." 


valley  of  Bogota  beds  of  coal  are  seen  at  the  elevated 
height  of  7680  feete  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  platinum  is  not  met  with  in  the  val- 
ley of  Cauca,  or  to  the  east  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Andes,  but  only  in  Choco,  and  at  Barbacoas,  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains  of  sandstone,  which  rise  on  the  westbamc 
of  the  Cauca. 

The  kingdom  of  New  Granada  annually  produces 
twenty-two  thousand  marks  of  gold,  and  an  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  silver.  In  the  mints  of  Santa  Fe  and  Popa- 
yan, about  two  million  one  hundred  thousand  piastrps  of 
gold  are  coined,  or  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred 
marks,  equivalent  to  436,666/.  sterling.  The  exportation 
of  this  metal  in  ingots  and  articles  of  jewellery,  amounts  to 
four  hundred  thousand  piastres,  or  104,166/.  sterling. 

All  the  gold  furnished  by  New  Granada  is  the  product 
of  the  washings  of  alluvial  earth/  They  are  also  acquaint- 
ed with  veins  of  gold  in  the  mountains  of  Guamoeri;  and 
Antioquia  ;  but  the  working  of  them  is  almost  entirely  ne- 
glected. The  richest  deposits  of  alluvial  gold  are  to  the 
west  of  the  central  Cordillera,  in  the  provinces  of  Anti- 
oquia, and  Choco,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  ocean,  in  the  district  of  Barbacoas. 

The  province  of  Antioquia,  which  can  be  penetrated 
only  on  foot,  or  by  being  carried  on  men's  backs,  con- 
tains veins  of  gold,  which  are  not  worked,  merely  from 
want  of  hands.  The  largest  piece  of  gold  that  has  been 
found  at  Choco  weighed  twenty-five  pounds.  All  the 
gold  is  collected  by  negro  slaves.  Choco  alone  would  bo 
able  to  produce  more  than  twenty  thousand  marks  of 
washed  gold,  if,  in  attempting  to  improve  the  salubrity  of 
this  region,  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the  new  continent, 
the  government  were  to  establish  an  agricultural  population 
there.  The  country  richest  in  gold  is,  at  the  same  time, 
scourged  with  continual  famine.  Inhabited  by  unhappy 
African  slaves,  or  by  Indians  who  groan  under  the  despo- 
tism of  corregidors,  Choco  has  remained  precisely  what 
it  is  at  present,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  an  impe- 
netrable forest,  without  a  single  trace  of  cultivation,  pas- 
turage, or  roads.  The  price  of  provisions  is  so  exorbi- 
tantly b%h  there,  that  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  United 
States  is  worth  from  sixty-four  to  ninety  piastres,  or  from 
13/.  6s.  to  18/.  15s.  The  maintenance  of  a  muleteer 
costs  a  piastre,  (4.s.  2d.)h  or  a  piastre  and  a  half  a  day. 
The  price  of  a  quintal  of  iron  amounts,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  forty  piastres.  This  high  price  ought  not  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  accumulation  of  the  r  epresentative  signs,  which 
is  very  small  ;  but  to  the  enormous  difficulty  of  convey- 
ance, and  to  that  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  in  which 
the  entire  population  consumes  without  producing. 

The  kingdom  of  New  Granada  contains  extremely  rich 
veins  of  silver.  Those  of  Marquetones  would  surpass  Po- 
tosi,  but  they  are  not  worked.'  Copper  and  lead  they  dis- 
dain to  mention.  The  river  of  emeralds'1  flows  from  the 
Andes  to  the  north  of  Quito.  It  is  at  Muzo,  in  the  valley 
of  Tunca,1  near  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  that  the  principal 
modern  mines,  of  what  are  called  the  emeralds  of  Peru, 
are  situated,  which  are  deservedly  preferred  to  all  others, 
since  those  of  Egypt  have  been  neglected.    These  cme- 

f  Terrains  du  Transport,  Daubuisson. 
n  Guamoco  ?- — P. 

h  The  Spanish  piastre  of  exchange  is  3s.  Id.  sterling. — P. 
'  Viajero  Universal,  vol.  XXII.  p.  277. 
k  Rio  Esmeraldas. 
1  Tunja. 
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raids  are  sometimes  met  with  in  sterile  veins,  which  tra- 
verse compound  rocks,  or  clay  slate,  and  sometimes  in  ac- 
cidental cavities  which  occur  in  the  masses  of  some  gra- 
nites. Occasionally  they  arc  grouped  with  crystals  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  many  of  them  have  their 
surface  covered  with  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
others  are  found  enveloped  rn  carbonate  or  sulphate  of 
lime.a  Those  that  are  found  in  the  Indian  sepulchres  are 
shaped  into  circles,  cylinders,  cones,  and  other  figures,  and 
have  been  pierced  with  great  precision  ;  but  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  process  which  must  have  been  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  gold!  mines  of  Antioquia  and  Gua- 
moco  contain  small  diamonds. b  Sulphuret  of  mercury,  or 
cinnabar,  is  also  found  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  to  the 
east  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  in  the  mountain  of  Quindiu,  at  the 
passage  of  the  central  Cordillera  ;  and,  lastly,  at  Cuenca, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  This  mercury  is  found  in  a  for- 
mation of  quartzose  sandstone,  which  is  720  toises  (4320 
feet)  in  thickness,  and  contains  fossil  wood  and  asphaltum. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  remarkable  places  of  this 
kingdom.  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy  and  an  archbishop-,  and  the  seat  of  an  Audiencia 
and  a  University,  contains  magnificent  churches,  and 
houses,  five  superb  bridges,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.0  The  air  is  constantly  temperate.  The  wheat 
of  Europe,  and  the  sesame  of  Asia,  produce  abundant 
crops,  and  at  all  seasons.  The  plateau  on  which  the  town 
of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  is  situated,  bears  a  resemblance,  in 
several  respects,  to  that  which  incloses  the  Mexican  lakes. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  more  elevated  than  the 
convent  of  Saint  Bernard;  the  former  being  8190,  the 
latter  7008  feetd  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley 
of  Mexico,  surrounded  with  a  circular  wall  of  porphyria 
tic-mountains,  is  still  covered  with  water  in  its  centre. 
The  plateau  of  Bogota  is  equally  encircled  by  lofty  moun- 
tains ;  while  the  perfect  level  of  its  surface,  its  geological 
constitution,  the  form  of  the  rocks  of  Suba  and  Facatati- 
va,  which  rise  like  little  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  savan- 
nas, all  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient  lake. 
The  river  Funzha,  commonly  called  Rio  de  Bogota,  after 
uniting  together  the  waters  of  the  valley,  rushes  headlong 
through  a  narrow  opening  into  a  crevice,  which  descends 
towards  the  basin  of  the  river  Magdalena.  The  Indians 
attribute  to  Bochica,  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  Bogota, 
or  Condinamarca,  this  opening  in  the  rocks,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  cataract  of  Tcquendama.  Contemplating  these 
rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  hewn  by  the  hand  of 
man, — this  narrow  gulf,  into  which  a  river  precipitates  it- 
self, after  it  has  collected  all  the  waters  of  the  valley  of 
Bogota — the  rainbows,  that  change  their  appearance  eve- 
ry instant,  and  glitter  with  the  most  brilliant  colours — the- 
immense  column  of  vapour,  which,  like  a  thick  cloud, 
rises  to  such  a  height,  as  to  be  distinguished  at  the  distance 
of  five  leagues  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Santa  Fe — 
it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  a  superstitious  people  should 
have  ascribed  to  them  a  miraculous  origin.  There  scarcely 
exists  in  the  world  another  cascade  which,  to  so  consider- 
able a  height,  adds  so  great  a  body  of  water  ;  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Sallo,  the  Rio  de  Bogota  preserves 

■  Vhjero  Universal,  vol.  XXII.  p.  277. 

b  Dolomieu,  Magasin  Eneyclopddiques  II.  n.  G.  p.  149. 

"  Viaje.ro  Universal,  vol.  XXII.  p.  277.  I.  c. 

•>  "  13S5  and  U68  toises." 

«  Fv.  measure.  565  feet  Eng.  Eougucr  stated  its  height  at  200  fathoms, 
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a  breadth  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet*  The  river  be- 
comes a  great  deal  narrower  near  the  cascade  itsHf, 
where  the  crevice,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
an  earthquake,  has  an  opening  of  only  thiity  or  forty 
feet.  During  the  driest  seasons,  the  volume  of  water, 
which  at  two  bounds  rushes  down  a  depth  of  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,?  still  presents  a  profile  of  7S6  square 
feet/  The  enormous  mass  of  vapour  which  every  day 
arises  from  the  cascade,  and  is  again  precipitated  by  the 
contact  of  the  cold  air,  greatly  contributes  to  the  exceeding 
fertility  of  this  part  of  the  plateau  of  Bogota.  At  a  short 
distance  from  Canoas,  on  the  height  of  Chipa,  a  magnifi- 
cent prospect  is  enjoyed,  which  astonishes  the  traveller  by 
the  striking  contrasts  it  presents.  After  just  leaving  behind 
him  cultivated  fields,  producing  wheat  and  barley,  he  now 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  oaks,  alder-trees,  and  plants 
which  remind  him  of  the  vegetation  of  Europe,  intermin- 
gled with  the  azalea,  Jllstonia  thciformis,  begonia,  and  yel- 
low cinchona, g  when,  all  at  once,  he  discovers  from  a  ter- 
race, as  it  were,  and  at  his  very  feet,  a  luxuriant  country, 
waving  with  the  palm-tree,  the  banana,  and  the  sugar- 
cane. As  the  fissure  down  which  the  Rio  de  Bogota 
rushes,  communicates  with  the  plains  of  the  hot  region, 
(tierra  caliente,)  some  of  the  palms  are  seen  growing  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  cataract.  This  peculiar  circumstance 
has  led  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  to  say,  that  the  cata- 
ract of  Tequendama  is  so  high,  that  the  water  falls,  at  one 
leap,  from  the  cold  (tierra  fria)  into  the  hot  country.  It 
is  quite  manifest,  that  the  difference  of  height  of  eighty- 
seven  toises,  or  522  feet,  is  not  sufficiently  considerable  to 
influence,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
It  is  the  perpendicular  section  of  the  rock  that  separates 
the  two  vegetations  in  so  definite  a  manner. 

There  is  still  another  natural  phenomenon  which  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  The  valley  of  Icononzo  or  Pandi, 
is  bordered  with  rocks  of  so  extraordinary  a  figure,  that 
they  appear  to  owe  their  peculiar  shape  to  human  labour. 
Their  hare  and  arid  summits  form  the  most  picturesque 
contrast  with  the  tufts  of  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  that 
cover  the  sides  of  the  crevice.  The  little  torrent  that  has 
opened  itself  a  passage  across  the  valley  of  Icononzo, 
bears  the  name  of  the  Rio  de  la  Suma  Paz.  This  torrent, 
flowing  in  an  almost  inaccessible  bed,  could  not  have  been 
crossed  without  great  difficulty,  if  nature  herself  had  not 
formed  two  bridges  of  rock,  an  object  well  worthy  of  fix- 
ing our  attention.  The  deep  crevice  through  which  the 
torrent  of  La  Suma  Paz  precipitates  itself,  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  valley.  Near  the  bridge,  it  preserves,  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  12,000  feet,h  a  direction  from  east 
to  west.  The  river  forms  two  beautiful  cascades  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  crevice,  and  at  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  it.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  crevice  has 
been  formed  by  an  earthquake.  The  surrounding  moun- 
tains are  composed  of  sandstone,  with  an  argillaceous  ce- 
ment. This  formation,  which  reposes  on  the  primitive 
schist  of  Villeta,  extends  from  the  rock-salt  mountain  of 
Zipaquira  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Magdalena.  In  the  val- 
ley of  Icononzo  the  sandstone  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
rocks  ;  one,a  very  compact  and  quartzose  sandstone,  con- 
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taining  little  cement,  and  presenting  little  cr  no  fissure  of 
stratification,  reposes  on  a  very  fine-grained  schistose 
sandstone,  which  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  very 
thin,  and  almost  horizontal  layers.  Humboldt*  imagines 
that  the  compact  and  quartzose  mass  resisted  the  force 
which  rent  these  mountains,  at  the  period  when  this 
crevice  was  formed  ;  and  that  it  is  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation of  this  stratum,  which  serves  as  a  bridge  for  cross- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  valley  to  the  other.  This  natural 
arch  is  forty-seven  English  feet  in  length,  and  forty-one 
feet  three  inches  broad. b  In  the  centre  it  is  six  feet  six 
inches0  thick.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Humboldt, 
the  upper  bridge  is  3 1 7  feeld  above  the,  level  of  the  torrent 
below.  Ten  fathoms  (toises)  below  this  first  natural  bridge, 
there  is  another,  to  which  one  is  conducted  by  a  narrow 
footpath,  that  descends  on  the  side  of  the  crevice.  Three 
enormous  masses  of  rock  have  fallen  in  such  a  manner  as 
mutually  to  support  each  other.  The  middle  one  forms  the 
key  of  the  vault,  an  accident  which  might  have  suggested 
to  the  native  Indians  the  first  idea  of  the  arch  in  masonry, 
a  contrivance  alike  unknown  to  the  nations  of  the  New 
World,  and  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  bridge  of  Icononzo,  there 
is  a  hole  of  300  square  feet  in  size,  through  which  one 
can  see  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  ;  and  it  was  here  that  our 
traveller  made  experiments  on  the  fall  of  bodies,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  depth.6  The  torrent  appears  to  flow  with- 
in a  gloomy  cavern.  The  melancholy  noise  that  floats  on 
the  ear,  is  owing  to  immense  Hocks  of  nocturnal  birds  that 
inhabit  the  crevice.  The  Indians  affirm  that  these  birds 
are  as  large  as  a  hen,  have  eyes  like  the  owl,  and  a  curved 
beak.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  procure  any  of  them, 
on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  valley-  The  elevation  of 
the  natural  bridge  of  Icononzo  is  274S  feetf  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  kingdom  of  Term  F'.rma  is  now  become  a  rural 
solitude.  The  town  of  Porto  Bello  on  the  north  sea,  and 
that  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  once  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  from  their  trade  in  the  precious 
metals,  which  passed  from  Peru  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
to  be  transported  to  Europe.  At  present,  Buenos  Ayres 
is  the  entrepot.  The  isthmus  of  Panama,  as  well  as  the 
province  of  Darien,  produces  cacao,  tobacco,  and  cotton  ; 
but  the  air,  at  once  humid  and  hot,  renders  these  places 
almost  uninhabitable.  The  country  is  hilly  ;  but  there  are 
also  fertile  plains.  Vegetation  every  where  displays  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  luxuriance.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
and  the  waters  of  some  of  them  bring  down  gold.  At  its 
narrowest  part,  the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  only  eight 
leagues  in  breadth.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  soil,  how- 
ever, opposes  obstacles,  probably  of  an  insurmountable 
nature,  to  the  opening  of  a  navigable  canal  for  large 
vessels. 

During  the  last  few  years  Carthagena  has  been  enlarged 
and  embellished  ;  and  it  now  boasts  of  an  episcopal  see,  a 
university,  and  a  safe  and  deep  harbour,  defended  by  seve- 
ral forts  :s  but  the  unhealthiness  of  its  environs  is  its  best 
defence  against  an  enemy.    Its  population  amounts  to 

■  Sco  Researches,  I.  57.  English  translation. 
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about  25,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  a  hot  and  humid  country,  covered  with 
mountains  and  woods,  but  very  fertile  in  every  species  of 
produce. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  and  the  diseases 
that  prevail  during  summer  at  Carthagena,  those  Europe- 
ans who  are  not  habituated  to  the  climate,  take  refuge  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  at  the  village  of  Turbaco,  built 
on  an  eminence,  at  the  entrance  of  a  majestic  forest, 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Magdalena.  The  houses 
are  chiefly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm 
leaves.  Limpid  springs  issue  from  a  calcareous  rock, 
which  contains  numerous  remains  of  coral  petrifactions  ; 
and  a  refreshing  shade  is  afforded  by  the  shining  foliage  of 
the  Anac.ardium  Caracoli,h  a  tree  of  colossal  size,  to  which 
the  natives  attribute  the  property  of  attracting,  from  a 
great  distance,  the  vapours  that  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  surface  at  Turbaco  being  elevated  more  than  900 
feet'  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they  enjoy  a  delicious 
coolness,  especially  during  the  night.  A  very  curious 
phenomenon  is  observed  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  vol- 
cancilos  are  situated  at  the  distance  of  1 8,000  feetk  to  the 
east  of  the  village  of  Turbaco,  in  a  thick  forest,  which 
abounds  with  the  Toluifcra  balsamum ;  the  gustavia  with 
flowers  of  the  Nymphea and  with  the  Cavanillesia  mo- 
cundo,'n  the  numerous  and  transparent  fruits  of  which  re- 
semble lanterns  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  The  land  gradually  uses  to  a  height  of  120 
or  1 50  feet"  above  the  village  of  Turbaco ;  but  the  soil 
being  every  where  covered  with  vegetation,  prevents  us 
from  distinguishing  the  nature  of  the  rocks  that  rest  upon 
the  above-mentioned  calcareous  mass,  impregnated  with 
sea-shells.  In  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain,  enclosed 
on  all  sides  by  the  Bromelia  Karatas,  eighteen  or  twenty 
small  cones  are  observed,  the  height  of  which  is  not  more 
than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  These  cones  are 
formed  of  a  blackish-grey  clay,  and  at  the  top  of  each  is 
found  an  opening  filled  with  water.  On  approaching  these 
little  craters,  is  heard,  at  intervals,  a  hollow  and  pretty  loud 
noise,  which  precedes,  by  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  seconds, 
the  disengagement  of  a  great  quantity  of  air.  The  force 
with  which  this  air  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  in- 
duces us  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it 
experiences  a  high  degree  of  pressure.  Humboldt  gene- 
rally counted  five  explosions  in  two  minutes.  Very  fre- 
quently this  phenomenon  is  accompanied  with  an  ejection 
of  mud.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  cones  do  not  undergo  any 
perceptible  change  of  form  during  the  space  of  a  great 
number  of  years ;  but  the  force  with  which  the  gas  as- 
cends, and  the  frequency  of  the  explosions,  appear  to  vary 
according  to  the  seasons.  The  analyses  of  Humboldt 
have  proved  that  the  air  thus  disengaged,  does  not  contain 
a  thousandth  part  of  oxygen.0  It  is  azotic  gas,  of  a  purer 
quality  than  what  we  commonly  prepare  in  our  labora- 
tories. 

St.  Martha,  besides  the  advantage  of  a  healthy  situa- 
tion, also  boasts  of  a  secure,  spacious,  and  well-defended 
harbour.    The  province  of  St.  Martha  is  extremely  fertile ; 

h  See  page  282. 
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it  contains  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  abundance  of  salt,  and 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  earthen  ware.  Rio  de  la 
Ilacha,  situated  on  the  sea  shore,  and  in  a  fertile  district, 
was  formerly  enriched  by  a  pearl  fishery. 

To  the  south  east  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  we  find  the  province  of  San  Juan  de 
los  Llanos,  the  burning  and  sterile  plains  of  which  we  have 
already  described.  But  towards  the  south  there  are  pro- 
vinces more  happily  situated,  and  some  considerable  towns. 
Popayan,  containing  20,000  individuals,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  Mulattoes,  once  flourished  by  means  of  its 
commerce,  as  an  entrepot  for  Quito  and  Carthagena.  It 
is  built  in  a  picturesque  situation  on  the  river  Cauca,  at  the 
foot  of  the  volcanoes  of  Suroce  and  Sotara,  which  are 
covered  with  snow.  Paslo  is  a  small  town,  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  terrible  volcano,  and  surrounded  by  thick  forests, 
among  marshes,  in  which  mules  sink  up  to  the  breast. 
There  is  no  method  of  reaching  this  place  except  through 
deep  and  narrow  ravines,  that  resemble  the  galleries  of  a 
mine.  The  whole  province  of  Pasto  is  an  elevated'  plateau 
chilled  by  an  atmospheric  temperature,  almost  below  the 
point  at  which  vegetation  can  exist,  and  surrounded  by 
volcanoes  and  solfaterras,  which  continually  disengage 
volumes  of  smoke.  The  wretched  inhabitants  of  these 
frightful  deserts  possess  no  other  kind  of  food  than  pota- 
toes. When,  unhappily,  these  fail  them,  they  proceed  to 
the  mountains  to  eat  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree  called  the 
Jlchupalla.  This  same  tree,  however,  being  the  food  of 
the  bear  of  the  Andes,  that  animal  frequently  disputes 
with  them  the  only  nourishment  which  these  elevated  re- 
gions can  afford. 

The  province  of  Choco  would  be  richer  in  the  fertility 
of  its  hills,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  cacao,  than  in 
its  mines,  if,  unfortunately,  all  human  industry  were  not 
entirely  interdicted  by  its  cloudy  and  burning  climate.  M. 
Marmontel  has  painted  this  coast  in  colours  that  are  as 
just  as  they  are  lively:  "  An  atmosphere,  loaded  with  thick 
clouds,  where  the  winds  howl  and  the  thunder  roars,  and 
from  which  tempestuous  rains  incessantly  descend  ;  moun- 
tains covered  with  dark  forests,  the  wreck  of  which 
covers  the  ground,  while  their  branches,  thickly  interwo- 
ven, are  impenetrable  to  the  light  of  day  ;  marshy  valleys, 
through  which  impetuous  torrents  incessantly  roll ;  shores 
bristling  with  rocks,  against  which  the  waves,  elevated  by 
the  tempests,  dash  themselves  with  hollow  groans  ;  the 
noise  of  the  winds  in  the  forests  resembling  the  howling  of 
wolves,  and  the  yelling  of  tigers ;  enormous  snakes,  that 
crawl  under  the  humid  grass  of  the  marshes,  and,  with 
their  vast  coils,  encircle  the  trunks  of  trees  ;  a  multitude 
of  insects,  engendered  by  the  stagnant  air,  whose  re- 
morseless eagerness  is  bent  but  upon  one  object,  as  their 
prey."  But,  the  author  of  the  Incas  is  wrong  in  applying 
the  whole  of  this  description  of  the  coast  of  Choco  to  the 
island  of  Gorgona,  where  Pizarro  came  to  seek  refuge 
with  the  twelve  companions  who  had  faithfully  attached 
themselves  to  his  fortunes.  Gorgona,  in  the  bay  of  Choco, 
as  well  as  the  Archipelago  of  the  Pearl  Islands'"  in  the  bay 
of  Panama,,  are  more  inhabitable  than  the  neighbouring 
continent.  In  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Choco,  the 
ravine  of  Raspudura  unites  the  neighbouring  sources  of 
the  Rio  Noanama,  likewise  called  the  Rio  San  Juan,  with 
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the  little  river  Gvilo.  This  latter  river,  uniting  wiih  two 
others,  forms  the  Rio  Jliralo,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
sea  of  the  Antilles,  while  the  Rio  San  Juan  tails  into  the 
great  ocean.  A  very  active  monk,  curate  of  the  village 
of  Novila,  made  his  parishioners  dig,  in  the  ravine  of  H  - 
padura,  a  little  canal,  which  is  navigable  during  the  Ik  a\y 
rains,  and  by  means  of  it  canoes,  laden  with  cacao,  have 
passed  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  This  little  canal,  which 
has  existed  since  the  year  1778,  unites  together,  on  the 
shores  of  the  two  oceans,  two  points  that  are  seventy-five 
leagues  distant  from  one  another. 

Let  us  again  ascend  the  Andes,  where  we  shall  breathe 
a  milder  and  more  salubrious  air  ;  here  is  situated  the  ce- 
lebrated city  of  Quito,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  second 
Peruvian  monarchy,  whose  inhabitants  excel  in  almost  all 
the  arts  and  trades.  They  are  especially  famed  for  their 
manufacture  of  cloths  and  cottons,  which  they  dye  blue, 
and  furnish  to  the  whole  of  Peru.  The  commerce  of  this 
town  is  likewise  very  active  ;  but  the  streets  are  too  une- 
ven to  admit  of  the  use  of  carriages.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Supreme  Tribunal,  and  of  a  Bishop.  Placed  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1480  toises,  or  3107  English  yards,  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  this  town  no  longer  enjoys  that  perpe- 
tual spring  which  its  local  situation  appeared  to  insure. 
The  atmosphere  has  become  lowering  and  cloudy,  and  the 
cold  rather  severe,  since  the  fourth  day  of  February,  1797, 
the  epoch  at  which  a  horrible  earthquake  overwhelmed 
the  entire  province  of  Quito,  and  destroyed,  in  a  single  in- 
stant, 40,000  people.  Such  has  been  the  change  of  tem- 
perature, that  the  thermometer  is  generally  at  40°  F.  and 
seldom  rises  as  high  as  61°  or  63°  F.  ;  while  Bouguer 
found  it  constantly  at  59°  or  61°  F.b  Since  that  time, 
earthquakes  have  been  almost  continual.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  horrors  and  the  dangers  with  which  nature  has  thus 
surrounded  them,  the  population  of  Quito,  amounting  to 
50,000  individuals,  breathes  nothing  but  gaiety  and  luxury ; 
and  no  where,  perhaps,  does  there  reign  a  more  decided, 
or  a  more  general  taste  for  pleasure.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  town  are  lively  and  amiable. 

Guayaquil,  inhabited  by  18,000  persons,  is  a  sea  port, 
and  has  a  commodious  dock  yard,  supplied  with  timber 
from  the  forests  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  of  exchange  between  the 
ports  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Peru  and  Chili.  The  vege- 
tation in  the  environs,  says  Humboldt,  is  majestic  beyond 
all  description.  The  palms,  the  Scitaminece,  the  Plume- 
ria,  and  the  Tabcmozmontana,  abound  in  every  direction. 
Don  Alcedo  affirms,  that,  in  tbe  province  of  Guayaquil,  a 
strong  and  solid  kind  of  wood  is  met  with,  which  the  in- 
habitants prefer  for  the  construction  of  small  vessels,  espe- 
cially for  the  keel  and  ribs,  because  it  is  incorruptible,  and 
resists  the  attacks  of  worms  better  than  any  other  kind.  It 
is  very  easily  worked,  of  a  deep  colour,  and  is  called  Gua- 
chapeli,  and  Guarrango. 

The  provinces  of  Quixos,  and  of  J)facas,  owe  to  their 
position  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  temperature.  Although  they  are  only  two 
degrees  distant,  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  winter  com- 
mences there  in  April,  and  lasts  till  September,  the  period 
of  spring  on  the  plaieau.  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist. 
Their  principal  production  is  tobacco. 
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The  vast  province  of  JWaynas  extends  along  the  river 
Amazon.  It  contains  but  a  very  few  Spanish  settlements ; 
the  principal  one  is  San  Joaquin  de  Omaguas.  The  May- 
nas  and  the  Omaguas  are  the  principal  indigenous  nations; 
a  small  number  of  them  have  fixed  themselves  near  the 
missions  ;  but  the  greater  part  wander  in  the  forests,  living 
by  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  The  country  produces  white 
and  black  wax,  and  cacao. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  our  description  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  if  we  were  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  ter- 
rific volcanoes  which  have  so  often  overwhelmed  the  coun- 
try, and  swallowed  up  whole  cities  at  a  time.  The  majestic 
Ckimborazo  is  probably  nothing  but  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano. The  snow  which  for  centuries  has  crowned  its 
colossal  peak,  will  probably,  one  day  or  other,  be  melted 
by  the  remorseless  fires  pent  up  within  its  vast  and  fathom- 
less caverns,  resuming  their  destructive  activity. 

Pichlncha  is  one  of  the  greatest  volcanoes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Its  crater,  hollowed  out  in  basaltic  por- 
phyries, was  compared  by  La  Condamine  to  the  chaos  of 
the  poets.  This  immense  mouth  was  at  that  time  filled 
with  snow,  but,  afterwards,  Humboldt  found  it  burning. 
From  the  circumference  of  the  crater  rise,  as  if  shooting 
up  from  the  abyss  below,  three  rocky  peaks,  which  are 
not  covered  with  snow,  because  it  is  constantly  melted  by 
the  vapours  that  exhale  from  the  volcano.  In  order  the 
better  to  examine  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  we  lay  down 
flat  on  our  breasts  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  imagina- 
tion could  figure  to  itself  any  thing  more  melancholy, 
gloomy,  and  terrific,  than  what  we  now  beheld.  The 
mouth  of  the  volcano  forms  a  circular  hole  of  nearly  a 
league  in  circumference,  the  sides  of  which,  a  perpendi- 
cular precipice,  are  covered  above  with  snow  to  their  very 
edge.  The  interior  was  of  a  deep  black  ;  but  the  gulf  is 
so  immense  that  we  could  distinguish  the  tops  of  several 
mountains  that  are  situated  within  it.  Their  summits  ap- 
peared to  be  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  (toises)  below 
us — judge  then  where  must  be  their  base.  I  myself  have 
no  doubt  that  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is  on  a  level  with 
the  city  of  Quito." 

Colopaxi  is  the  most  elevated  of  those  volcanoes  of  the 
Andes,  from  which,  at  recent  periods,  there  have  been 
eruptions.  Its  absolute  height  is  12,392  English  feet  ;a  it 
would  consequently  exceed  by  more  than  2,550  feetb  the 
height  of  mount  Vesuvius,  even  supposing  that  it  were  piled 
on  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  Cotopaxi  is 
likewise  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  volcanoes  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito  ;  and  its  eruptions  have  been  the  most 
frequent  and  the  most  destructive.  The  cinders  and  frag- 
ments of  rocks  that  have  been  ejected  by  this  volcano,  co- 
ver the  neighbouring  valleys  to  an  extent  of  several  square 
leagues.  In  1758,  the  flames  of  Cotopaxi  shot  up  to  a 
height  of  2,700  feet0  above  the  edge  of  the  crater.  In 
1744,  the  roaring  of  this  volcano  was  heard  as  far  as 
Honda,  a  town  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magda- 
lena,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues.  On  the  4th 
April,  1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  vomited  up  from  the 
mouth  of  Cotopaxi  was  so  great,  that  in  the  towns  of  Ham- 
bato  and  Tacunga,  the  sky  continued  as  dark  as  night  un- 
til the  third  hour  after  mid-day.  The  eruption  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  January,  1803,  was  preceded  by  a 
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frightful  phenomenon — the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows 
that  covered  the  mountain.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
neither  smoke  nor  any  distinguishable  vapour  had  issued 
from  the  crater,  and  yet,  in  a  single  night,  the  subterra- 
nean fire  had  become  so  active  that,  at  sun-rise,  the  exter- 
nal walls  of  the  cone,  strongly  heated,  had  become  naked, 
and  had  acquired  the  black  colour  which  is  peculiar  to  vi- 
trified scoria;.  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  fifty-two  leagues 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  edge  of  the  crater,  Humboldt 
heard,  day  and  night,  the  roaring  of  this  volcano,  like  re- 
peated discharges  of  artillery. 

Were  it  an  established  fact  that  the  proximity  of  the 
ocean  contributes  to  feed  volcanic  fire,  we  should  be  as- 
tonished to  see  that  the  most  active  volcanoes  of  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  Colopaxi,  Tvnguragua,  and  Sangay,  apper- 
tain to  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  and,  consequently, 
to  that  which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  coast.  Cota- 
paxi  is  more  than  fifty  leagues  from  the  nearest  shore. 

To  our  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  we  ought 
to  add  that  of  the  Gallapagos  Islands.  This  archipelago, 
situated  under  the  equator,  at  220  leagues  to  the  west  of 
the  continent  of  Ameiica,  contains  volcanic  peaks  in  the 
more  eastern  islands.  The  Cactus  and  the  Aloe  cover 
the  sides  of  the  rocks.  In  the  western  islands  a  black  and. 
deep  mould  affords  nourishment  to  large  trees.  Flamingos 
and  turtle  doves  fill  the  air,  and  the  beach  is  covered  with 
enormous  turtles.  No  trace  whatever  indicates  the  resi- 
dence of  man.  Neither  the  Malays  of  the  great  Ocean, 
nor  any  of  the  tribes  of  America,  have  ever  landed  on 
these  lonely  shores.  Dampier  and  Cowley  obser  ved  springs,, 
and  even  livers,  in  some  of  these  islands,  the  peculiar 
Spanish  names  of  which  have  given  place  to  English  ap- 
pellations, at  least  in  all  our  modern  charts.  Santa  Jtfaria 
de  VJlguada  appears  identical  with  York  Island.  The 
largest  among  the  twenty-two  that  are  known,  are  those 
o(Jllbemarle  and  Narborough.  Cowley  describes  the  en- 
chanted island,  which  presents  a  varied  prospect  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  walled  town,  and  a  strong  castle  in  ruins. 
Several  harbours  and  roadsteads  invite  Europeans  to  form 
establishments  there. 

There  are  many  Indian  tribes  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada.  Many  of  them  still  enjoy  their  independence, 
and  almost  all  of  them  retain  their  language  and  particu- 
lar customs.  The  Guairas  or  Guagniros,  occupy  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Maracaibo,  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  and  St 
Martha,  and  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  JWolilones,  who 
inhabit  the  lands  watered  by  the  Muchuchies  and  the  St 
Faustin,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Cucuta.  They  infest  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  ;  pillage,  conflagration,  and  mur- 
der, mark  their  incursions  into  the  plains.  The  Cliilimes, 
and  another  band  of  the  Guairas,  are  freebooters  on  the 
banks  of  the  Magdalena.6  The  Urabas,  the  Zitaras,  and 
the  Oromisas,  form  three  independent  states  in  the  province 
of  Da rien,  the  first  under  a  native  prince  called  the  Playon, 
the  two  last  under  a  republican  government/  The  Cu- 
racunas  dwell  on  the  mountains  of  Choco  and  Novita; 
they  extend  their  ravages  as  far  as  Panama,  and  even  at- 
tack small  vessels  in  search  of  plunder. K  The  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Quito,  in  common  with  the  savage  tribes  of 
Africa,  are  said  to  have  spoken  many  different  dialects. 
The  missionaries  have  specified  not  less  than  a  hundred 
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and  seventeen  ;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  language  of 
the  Quilos  prevailed  over  the  plateau,  and  that  of  the  Scires 
along  the  coast.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  the 
Scires  should  he  the  same  as  that  of  an  ancient  European 
tribe,  famous  for  its  migrations  and  warlike  exploits.3 
They  are  said  to  have  conquered  the  upper  districts,  and 
introduced  their  language  into  that  part  of  Quito  in  the 
year  1000.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  Peruvians  were  in  possession  of  the  country,  and  their 
language  was  generally  adopted  ;  but  must  we  therefore 
conclude,  with  Hervas,  that  the  Scires  spoke  a  Peruvian 
dialect]  In  the  year  1600,  the  Cofanes,  one  of  the  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  tribes  of  Quito,  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  souls  ;  they  spoke  a  peculiar 
language,  which  was  also  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jlnga  jifarca,  and  in  which  a  Jesuit  has  written  an  epitome 
of  Christianity. b  Of  the  (ifty-two  tribes  of  Popayan,  those 
of  Guasinca,  Cocanuca,  and  Pesos,  had  three  distinct  lan- 
guages, which  are  still  partly  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
the  missionaries.  The  Xibaros,  the  Macas,  and  the  Quixos, 
at  one  time  formidable  tribes,  occupied  the  eastern  decli- 
vities of  the  Andes,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  Nearer  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  vast  district  of  Maynas,  are  found  the 
remains  of  unnumbered  tribes,  whose  languages  the  mis- 
sionaries have  classed  in  the  following  order : — \st,  Six- 
teen mother  tongues,  of  which  the  Jlndoa  has  nine  dialects, 
the  Campa  seven,  and  the  JWayna  four;  2dly,  Sixteen 
scattered  dialects  that  have  no  resemblance  to  any  known 
mother  tongue  ;  3dly,  Twenty-two  tribes,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant,  although  their  language  is  extinct ;  lastly, 
ten  unknown  languages.  We  have  not  included  in  this 
list  the  extensive  tribe  of  the  Omaguas ;  its  inhabitants, 
spread  over  the  whole  course  of  the  Maranon  or  Amazon, 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Guarani  language  in  Brazil,  but 
simpler  in  its  grammatical  forms,  and  more  abundant  in 
its  vocabulary,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  had  ar- 
rived at  a  greater  degree  of  civilization  than  their  kindred 
tribes.  The  migrations  of  this  tribe  of  river  navigators 
have  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  were  originally  from  Brazil. 

A  civilized  country,  surrounded  by  these  savage  and 
wandering  nations,  is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  our  par- 
ticular attention.0  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  rivals  Cuzco,  the 
city  of  the  sun,  as  a  centre  of  religious  and  civil  institu- 
tions. We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  illustrate  this  inte- 
resting problem  in  the  history  of  society. 

In  the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  before  the  moon 
accompanied  the  earth,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the 
Mwyscas,  the  inhabitants  of  Condinamarca,  on  the  plateau 
of  Bogota,  lived  like  savages,  without  agriculture,  laws,  or 
religion.  An  aged  person  appeared  suddenly  amongst 
them,  who  came  from  the  plains  on  the  east  cf  the  Cordil- 
lera of  Chingaza.  His  long  and  thick  beard  showed  that 
his  origin  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  natives.  He  was 
known  by  three  different  names,  Bochica,  Nemquetheba, 
and  Zul.e.  Like  Manco-Capac,  he  taught  men  to  clothe 
themselves,  to  build  cottages,  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
to  live  in  society.  He  brought  with  him  a  wife,  to  whom 
tradition  has  also  given  three  names,  Chia,  Yubecayguaya, 
and  Huythaca.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  but 
more  so  for  her  wickedness.    She  opposed  all  her  hus- 
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b  Hervas,  Catalogo,  p.  G8. 

•  Lucas  Fernandez  Piedrahita,  Bishop  of  Panama,  in  his  Historia  Gene- 


band's  labours  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  ;  by 
her  magic  she  raised  the  waters  of  the  river  Fnrizha,  and 
inundated  the  whole  valley  of  Bogota.  In  this  deluge,  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  destroyed  ;  a  few 
only  escaped  to  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  aged  stranger,  provoked  by  such  crimes,  drovs 
Huythaca  from  the  earth  ;  she  became  the  moon,  and 
began,  at  that  period,  to  illuminate  our  planet  during  the 
night.  Bochica,  pitying  those  that  wandered  in  the  moun- 
tains, broke  the  rocks  which  enclose  the  valley  on  the  side, 
of  Canoas  and  Tequendama.  The  waters  of  the  Funzha 
having  by  this  means  subsided,  he.  brought  back  the  people 
to  the  vale  of  Bogota,  founded  cities,  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  and  named  two  chiefs,  whom  he  invested 
with  the  religious  and  civil  authority.  He  then  withdrew 
to  Mount  Idacanzas,  in  the  sacred  valley  of  Iraca,  near 
Tunja  ;  having  lived  at  this  place  in  the  exercise  of  the 
most  austere  devotion  for  two  thousand  years,  or  a  hundred 
Muysca  cycles,  he  disappeared  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  a 
mysterious  manner. 

This  Indian  fable  bears  an  analogy  to  some  opinions 
contained  in  the  religious  traditions  of  different  nations  in 
the  old  world.  The  good  and  evil  principles  are.  personified 
in  the  aged  Zuhe  and  his  wife  Huythaca.  The  broken 
rocks,  through  which  a  passage  is  made  for  the  waters, 
recall  to  mind  what  is  related  of  Yao,  the  founder  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  A  remote  period  before  the  existence 
of  the  moon  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  Arcadians,  a  people 
that  boasted  of  their  ancient  origin.  The  moon  was  con- 
sidered as  a  malevolent  being,  that  increased  the  humidity 
of  the  earth  ;  but  Bochica,  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  drained 
the  soil,  protected  agriculture,  and  was  as  much  revered, 
as  a  benefactor,  by  the  Muyscas,  as  the  first  Inca  by  the 
Peruvians. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Bochica,  observing  the  chiefs 
of  the  different  tribes  contending  for  the  supremacy,  ad- 
vised them  to  choose  Huncahua  for  their  zaque,  or  sove- 
reign, a  person  distinguished  for  his  justice  and  great 
wisdom.  The  advice  of  the  high  priest  was  willingly 
obeyed,  and  Huncahua  having  reigned  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  country 
from  the  savannas  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos  to  the 
mountains  of  Opon.  The  form  of  government  which 
Bochica  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Bogota,  resembled  those 
of  Japan  and  Thibet.  In  Peru,  the  Incas  held  in  their 
own  hands  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power,  and  were 
kings  and  priests  at  the  same  time.  At  Condinamarca, 
at  a  period  probably  anterior  to  that  of  Manco-Capac, 
Bochica  appointed  four  electors,  Gameza,  Busbanca, 
Pesca,  and  Toca,  the  chiefs  of  their  respective  tribes  ; 
after  his  death,  these  persons  and  their  descendants  had 
the  privilege  of  choosing  the  high  priest  of  Iraca.  The 
pontiffs,  or  lamas,  being  the  successors  of  Bochica,  were 
supposed  to  inherit  his  virtues  and  his  sanctity.  The  peo- 
ple flocked  in  crowds  to  Iraca,  that  they  might  offer  gifts 
to  their  high  priest.  Many  places  in  which  Bochica 
wrought  miracles,  were  visited  with  holy  ardour.  In  time 
of  war,  pilgrims  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  princes, 
through  whose  territory  they  passed  to  repair  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, (chunsua,)  and  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
lama  who  resided  there.    The  secular  chief  was  denomi- 

Tal  del  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  a  work  compiled  from  the  manuscript* 
of  Qucsada. 
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nated  the  zaque  of  Tunja,  to  whom  the  zippas  or  princes 
f  Bogota  paid  an  annual  tribute.    Thus  the  high  priest 
nd  the  zaque.  formed  two  distinct  powers,  like  the  dairi 
and  secular  emperor  in  Japan. 

Bochica  was  not  only  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  new 
worship,  and  as  the  legislator  of  the  Muyscas,  but  being 
the  symbol  of  the  sun,  he  measured  the  seasons,  taught  the 
Muyscas  the  use  of  their  calendar,1  and  marked  the  order 
of  sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  the  close  of  the  little  cycles,  at 
the  period  of  every  fifth  lunar  intercalation.  In  the  do- 
minions of  the  zaque,  the  day  and  night  (or  the  sua  and  za) 
were  divided  into  four  parts :  the  sua  mena  lasted  from 
sunrise  to  noon  ;  the  sua  meca,  from  noon  to  sunset ;  the 
zasca,  from  sunset  to  midnight,  and  the  caqui,  from  midnight 
to  sunrise.  In  the  Muysca  language,  sua  or  zuhe  signifies 
the  sun  as  well  as  a  day.  From  sua,  which  is  one  of  the 
surnames  of  Bochica,  is  derived  sue,  a  European  or  white 
man,  a  word  that  was  first  applied  to  the  Spaniards,  who 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Vue&  et  Monumens,  p.  128.  244,  &c. 


landed  with  Quesada,  because  the  natives  believed  them  to 
be  the  children  of  the  sun.  The  Muyscas  computed  their 
time  by  divisions  of  three  days  ;  hebdomadal  periods  were 
unknown  in  America,  as  well  as  in  a  part  of  eastern  Asia. 
The  year  (zocam)  was  calculated  by  lunations ;  the  civil 
year  consisted  of  twenty  moons,  while  that  of  the  priests 
contained  thirty-seven  ;  and  twenty  of  these  great  years 
formed  the  Muysca  cycle.  To  express  lunar  days,  luna- 
tions, and  years,  the  people  made  use  of  a  periodical  series, 
the  terms  of  which  were  denoted  by  numbers. 

The  language  of  Bogota  has  been  almost  extinct  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  it  was  extended  by  the  victo- 
ries of  the  zaque  Huncahua,  by  the  warlike  exploits  of  the 
Zippas,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  lamas  of  Iraca,  from 
the  plains  of  the  Ariari  and  the  Rio  Meta  to  the  north 
of  Sogamozo.  This  language  was  called  by  the  natives, 
the  Chibcha.  Muysca,  of  which  Mozca  seems  to  be  a 
corruption,  signifies  a  man  or  person,  but  in  general  the 
natives  applied  it  exclusively  to  themselves. 
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Description  of  Peru,  according  to  its  ancient  limits. 

The  ancient  empire  of  the  Inoas  has  been  more  than 
once  dismembered,  and  Potosi  lias  been  detached  from  Peru ; 
out  Nature,  which  establishes  her  divisions  independently 
of  royal  edicts,  forces  us  to  include  in  this  book  not  only 
the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  but  that  portion  of  the  empire  of 
the  Incas  and  of  Upper  Peru,  lately  added  to  the  vice-roy- 
alty of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  extends  to  the  plains  of  Chaco 
and  the  defiles  of  Tarija.  Sierra  Vilcanota  is  the  political 
limit  of  the  two  vice-royalties,  but  such  boundaries  are  of 
little  importance  at  a  time  when  the  armies  of  Lima  and 
Buenos  Ayres  are  contending  for  the  wrecks  of  these  un- 
fortunate countries. 

Two  chains  of  the  Andes,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
traverse  Peru  from  south  to  north  ;  the  first,  or  the  Great 
Cordillera,  may  be  considered  as  the  central  chain  ;  the 
other,  which  is  much  lower,  lies  nearer  the  sea,  and  is  called 
the  Cordillera  of  the  coast.  Lower  Peru  is  situated  be- 
tween it  and  the  ocean,  and  forms  an  inclined  plane  from 
ten  to  twenty  leagues  in  breadth,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  given  the  name  of  Valles.  It  is  partly  composed  of 
sandy  deserts,  destitute  alike  of  vegetation  and  inhabitants. 
Its  sterility  proceeds  from  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  soil ; 
neither  rain  nor  thunder  has  ever  been  observed  in  this 
part  of  Peru."  The  only  fertile  lands  are  those  that  are 
situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  such  as  are  capable  of 
being  artificially  watered,  or  are  moistened  by  subterrane- 
ous springs.1"  These  privileged  places  display  the  united 
beauties  of  spring  and  autumn.  The  climate  is  remarkable 
for  its  mildness  ;  in  Lima  the  thermometer  has  never  been 
seen  below  G0°  F.  at  noon,  and  seldom  above  86°.  In  the 
course  of  one  summer,  it  is  said  to  have  risen  to  96°,  but 
this  is  the  greatest  height  that  has  ever  been  remembered.0 
The  coolness  that  pervades  the  coast  of  this  tropical  re- 
gion, cannot  be  attributed  to  the  snow  covered  m  mntains 
in  its  vicinity,  but  is  rather  the  effect  of  a  thick  mist,  called 
by  the  natives  garua,  which  covers  the  disk  of  the  sun,  and 
partly  owing  to  a  cold  current  of  sea-water,  that  (lows  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Cape 
of  Parinna.  Humboldt  remarks,  that  the  difference  between 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  ocean  in  these  latitudes, 
and  that  of  the  current,  amounts  at  least  to  nine  degrees."1  c 

The  Siena,  or  the  country  between  the  two  chains  of 
the  Cordilleras,  consists  of  mountains  and  naked  rocks, 

•  "It  neither  r.ii:)s  nit  thunders  in  tnis  part  of  Peru." — M.U.  "  In  this 
district  no  rain  fulls,  but  the  dews  arc  heavy  an  I  regular.  Hurricanes, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  are  little  known." — Ed.  Eneye.  "  In  the  lower 
rt  of  Peru  rain  is  almost  unkuowu ;  my,  it  is  asserted,  that  in  the  part 
tween  5°  and  150,  rain  has  never  been  known  to  fall.  Bouguer  observes, 
that  from  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  to  the  dci>jrt  of  Atacaum,  rainls  unknown." 
—Pinkerton. — P. 

h  Viajcro  Universal,  XIV.  10b\ 
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intersected  by  some  fertile  and  well-cultivated  valleys. 
This  region  contains  the  finest  silver  mines  in  the  world, 
and  the  best  veins  are  commonly  found  in  the  most  sterile 
rocks.  Were  we  to  form  an  opinion  of  climates  from  what 
has  been  said  concerning  the  longevity  of  their  inhabitants, 
that  of  the  Sierra  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  sa 
lubrious.  Some  writers  have  described,  under  different 
names,  the  Sierra  and  the  highest  chain  of  the  Andes,  or 
the  region  of  perpetual  congelation  ;  but  it  appears  to  us 
better  to  include  both  these  countries  under  the  general 
appellation  of  Upper  Peru. 

Beyond  the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes,  an  immense 
plain  extends  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Ucayal  and  Maianon  ;  it  is  traversed  by  several 
chains  of  mountains,  to  which  the  Peruvians  have  given 
the  name  of  Montana  Real.  In  this  rainy  country, 
the  traveller  is  charmed  with  the  beautiful  verdure  of  its 
forests  ;  but  his  journey  is  frequently  interrupted  by  inun- 
dations, marshes,  noxious  reptiles,  and  innumerable  in- 
sects. This  tract  may  be  properly  called  Interior  Peru  ;r 
it  is  more  difficult  of  access  than  the  other  districts. 

It  must  be  evident,  from  the  preceding  observations,  that 
many  parts  of  Peru  are  but  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  and  that  it  could  hardly  become  powerful  or 
rich  from  its  vegetable  productions.  It  is  but  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  its  inhabitants  are  dispersed  over  a  vast  extent 
of  territory.  The  conveyance  of  heavy  goods  is  rendered 
very  difficult,  from  the  great  deficiency  of  roads,  bridges, 
and  canals.  There  is  scarcely  a  way  in  the  country  by 
which  a  wagon  or  any  sort  of  carriage  can  move  with 
safety  ;  and  every  kind  of  merchandise  is  carried  by  mules. 

So  long  as  Peru  continued  a  Spanish  colony,  this  cir- 
cumstance contributed  greatly  to  retard  its  industry  ;  it  was 
impossible  to  convey  those  goods  which  the  soil  might  pro- 
duce, if  their  commerce  were  encouraged.  The  passage 
across  the  isthmus,  by  Porto  Bello  and  Panama,  has  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  transportation 
being  greater  than  the  profits  derived  from  the  trade  itself. 
That  of  Cape  Horn  is  not  exempt  from  danger,  and  tem- 
pests render  it  frequently  uncertain.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  Buenos  Ayres  afford  the  only  convenient  passage  ;* 
but  the  want  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers  prevents  the 
products  of  Upper  Peru  from  reaching  the  basin  of  the 
Parana.    Nature  seems  to  have  supplied  tin's  defect  ;  the 

c  "The  hottest  day  ever  known  at  Lima  was  in  Feb.  1791,  when  the 
thermometer  rose  to  990." — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

d  A.  de  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  I.  126. 

'  "  On  the  eoast  of  Peru,  the  temperature  of  the.  ocean  [within  the  cur- 
rent] is  12.5°  (cent.)  out  of  the  current  21°." — M.B. 
'  Viajeio  Universal,  XX.  p.  193,  194. 

l  That  is,  within  the  Spanish  territories ;  that  by  tlie  Amazon  being  in 
the  possession  of  the  Portuguese. — P. 
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Amazon  might  receive  the  cloths  of  Quito  by  the  Pastara  ; 
the  cinchona  of  Caxamarca  by  the  Maranon  ;  the  oil  of 
Lima  by  the  Huallaga  or  the  Ucayal ;  the  sugar  of  Cuzco, 
and  the  gold  of  Carabaya,  by  the  Apurimac  ;  and  the  linen 
of  Moxos,  by  the  Beni.  San  Joachin  d'Omaguas  might 
at  no  distant  period  become  the  Tyre  or  the  Alexandria 
of  Peru.  A  vessel  from  that  place  may  arrive  at  Cadiz  in 
less  than  two  months  and  a  half ;  but  the  policy  of  Euro- 
pean governments  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  using 
such  advantages,  and  Portugal  never  suffered  their  flag  to 
be  seen  on  the  waters  of  the  Amazon.  This  circumstance 
might  not  have  been  a  great  obstacle  to  a  prince  like 
Charles  the  Fifth,  or  it  might  have  yielded  to  the  sword  of 
another  Pizarro  ;  but  at  all  events,  the  two  countries  never 
discovered  the  great  benefit  that  each  of  them  might  de- 
rive from  sharing  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Parana. 

Until  this  commercial  revolution  take  place,  the  fragrant 
gums,  the  medicinal  resins,  and  precious  wood  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian forests,  the  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  which  are  said 
to  be  found  in  the  Montariu  Real,  the  oil  of  Lower  Peru, 
the  coffee  and  sugar  cultivated  with  success  in  the  tempe- 
rate districts  of  the  Sierra,  the  cacao  from  the  plains  in  the 
interior,  the  cotton  of  Chillaos,  the  silk  of  Mojobamba,  and 
the  flax  and  hemp  of  Moxos,  will  never  repay  the  planter 
who  cultivates  them  for  the  European  market ;  for  the 
expense  of  a  land  carriage  to  the  coast,  and  that  of  trans- 
porting them1  by  sea,  are  greater  than  the  value  of  these 
articles  in  Europe.  The  court  of  Madrid  offered  every 
encouragement  for  the  exportation  of  Peruvian  wool ;  but 
it  is  dearer  at  Cadiz  than  the  finest  from  Segovia.  The 
wool  of  the  alpaco  might  be  exported  with  profit,  and  that 
of  the  vicuna  could  be  advantageously  disposed  of  on  ac- 
count of  its  rarity  and  superior  quality,  but  the  hunters 
have  nearly  exterminated  the  animal  that  produces  it.a 
The  bark  trade  has  been  successfully  carried  on,  but  hus- 
bandry has  continued  in  such  a  languishing  state  in  Peru, 
that  Lima,  and  several  other  cities  on  the  coast,  have  im- 
ported their  provisions  from  Chili.b  The  earthquake  in 
1693  rendered  the  valleys  of  Lower  Peru  so  barren,  that 
the  people  gave  up  cultivating  them  in  several  places,  and 
although  the  country  has  since  that  time  recovered  its  fer- 
tility, agriculture  has  been  neglected.0 

The  soil  of  Peru  abounds  in  precious  metals ;  gold  is 
not  the  one  that  is  most  eagerly  sought  after,  for  it  is  con- 
cealed in  places  that  are  almost  inaccessible,  or  found  in 
ores  of  so  great  hardness,  that  they  cannot  be  easily  fused. 
A  projecting  portion  of  mount  Ilimani  gave  way  near  La 
Paz,  and  pieces  of  gold  were  detached  from  it,  which 
weighed  from  two  to  fifty  lbs.  Although  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  since  that  event  took  place,  it  is 
said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  still  find  occasionally 
small  fragments  of  gold.4 

But  the  richest  mines  are  ill  worked,  and  often  aban- 
doned from  trivial  causes  ;  and  the  quicksilver  necessary 
in  separating  the  metal  from  the  ore  is  not  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient quantities.  Gold  was  formerly  found  by  the  Incas 
in  the  plains  of  Curimayo,  north-east  of  Caxamarca.  It 
has  also  been  taken  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  de  Mi- 
cuipampa,  between  the  Cerro  de  San  Yose,  and  Choro- 


»  Viajcro  Universal,  XXII.  p.  233. 

*  Large  quantities  of  flour  have  also  been  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Peru,  since  it  has  established  its  independence. — P. 
=  Mcrcurio  Peruano,  I.  213.  III.  4.  VIII.  58.  X.  239. 


pampa,  or  the  plain  of  shells.  The  Peruvian  gold  is  ob- 
tained at  present  at  Pataz  and  Huilies  in  Tarma,  and  from 
some  veins  of  quartz  traversing  primitive  rocks ;  there  are 
besides,  gold  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Maranon  Alto, 
and  on  many  of  the  rapid  mountain  torrents.  But  such 
washings,  like  those  in  Brazil,  are  found  in  most  instances 
to  yield  a  less  return  for  labour  than  the  common  opera- 
tions of  husbandry,  and  several  of  them  have  been  given 
up  on  that  account.  The  quantity  of  gold  coined  in  the 
royal  mint  of  Lima  between  the  years  1791  and  1801, 
amounted  to  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  marcs 
Spanish.8 

The  most  valuable  silver  mines  are  those  of  Pasco  near 
Lauricocha,  in  the  Cerro  de  Bombon,  or  high  table  land. 
They  were  discovered  by  Huari  Capac,  an  Indian,  in  the 
year  1630  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  furnish  annually 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  Their  elevation  is  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
metallic  bed  appears  near  the  surface.  Mr.  Bonnycastle 
thinks  that  if  these  mines  were  worked  by  steam,  they 
might  produce  as  much  as  those  of  Guanaxuatof  in  Mex- 
ico. The  mines  of  Chota  were  discovered  in  1771  by 
Don  Rodriguez  de  Ocan,  a  Spaniard,  but  the  Peruvians 
worked,  in  the  time  of  the  Incas,  some  silver  veins  near 
Menipampa.  Immense  wealth  has  been  obtained  at  Fuen- 
testiana,  Comolache,  and  Pampa  de  Navar ;  in  the  last  of 
these  places,  there  is  a  space  of  ground  more  than  half 
a  square  league  in  extent,  from  which  if  the  turf  be  taken 
up,  sulphuretted  and  native  silver  are  found  in  filaments, 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  The  silver  that  is 
sent  yearly  to  the  provincial  treasury  of  Truxillo,  in  the 
district  of  Chota,  has  been  estimated  at  44,095  lbs.  The 
mines  of  Huantajaya  are  surrounded  with  beds  of  rock- 
salt,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  native  silver 
contained  in  them  ;  two  pieces  were  found  in  these  mines, 
one  of  which  weighed  two,  and  the  other  eight  hundred 
weight.8 

Mexico  imports  its  mercury  from  Europe,  but  it  is  pro- 
cured in  Guancavelica,  a  district  of  Peru,  at  no  great 
distance  to  the  south-east  of  Lima.  Quicksilver  was  dis- 
covered there  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  first  time  in  the  year 
1567.  The  matrix  that  contains  it  is  an  argillaceous 
schistus  of  a  pale  red  colour.  Tin,  according  to  Helm,  is 
found  at  Chayanza  and  Paryas ;  there  are  also  several 
mines  of  copper  and  lead.  The  principal  mine  of  copper 
is  at  Aroa,  but  the  colonies  were  principally  supplied  with 
that  metal  from  Chili.  Galinazo,  so  named  from  its  black 
colour,  is  a  volcanic  vitrification,  sometimes  confounded 
with  what  the  natives  call  the  mirror  of  the  Incas,  a  mis- 
take that  originated  probably  from  both  these  minerals 
being  used  as  mirrors. 

In  the  time  of  the  Incas,  emeralds  were  very  common, 
particularly  on  the  coast  of  Manta,  and  in  the  government 
of  Atacames  ;  there  is  still  a  popular  tradition  in  these  dis- 
tricts concerning  the  existence  of  emerald  mines,  which 
the  Indians  do  not  choose  to  make  known,  lest  they  should 
be  condemned  to  the  painful  labour  of  working  them  ;  for 
experience  has  shown,  that  neither  Europeans  nor  Ne- 
groes can  support  the  cold  and  damp  air  of  the  Peruvian 
mines.  A  few  roots  and  vegetables  furnish  but  a  wretched 


J  "  Of  the  weight  of  an  ounce." — M.B. 
e  Eonnycastle's  New  Spain,  vol.  II.  p.  81. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  II.  p.  79. 
k  Ibid. 
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subsistence  to  the  miner,  and  these  are  the  only  produc- 
tions that  are  found  in  the  deserts  wherein  nature  has  con- 
cealed her  treasures. 

Three  different  classes  of  people  shared  formerly  the 
profits  derived  from  working  the  mines.  Those  of  the  first 
class  were  called  cspcruladores,  and  many  among  them 
were  practical  miners ;  the  habilitadores,  or  creditors,  formed 
the  second  ;  and  the  third  class  were  termed  rescatiri,  (res- 
catadorcs)  or  purchasers.  In  Mexico,  the  traders  of  the 
first  class  were  generally  rich  proprietors,  who  could  af- 
ford to  lay  out  a  considerable  capital  without  receiving  any 
return  for  a  length  of  time  ;  by  this  means  they  obtained 
all  the  advantages  of  a  speculation  in  the  event  of  its  suc- 
cess. But  in  Peru,  the  speculators  were  mostly  men  of 
embarrassed  circumstances,  who,  to  enable  themselves  to 
begin  their  undertakings,  were  forced  to  borrow  at  great 
interest.  In  order  to  continue  their  works,  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  mines  too  quickly,  and 
at  a  low  rate.  The  creditors  furnished  the  necessary  ad- 
vances on  usurious  and  unjust  conditions  ;  for  the  miner 
received  only  one  half  of  his  fund  in  money,  the  other 
consisted  of  merchandise,  which  was  always  overvalued, 
and  frequently  of  little  use  to  him.  In  the  next  place,  he 
entered  into  an  obligation  to  pay  his  debt  within  a  very  li- 
mited time.  The  creditor  received  payment  in  pina  or 
silver  not  fused,  but  separated  from  the  mercury,  with 
which  it  had  been  amalgamated  ;  and  in  these  contracts 
pina  was  estimated  at  one  sixth  or  more  under  its  real  value. 
The  rescatador  gave  money  to  the  miner  in  exchange  for 
his  pina  ;  in  poor  and  remote  mines,  whenever  the  miner 
required  money,  which  he  did  very  often,  to  pay  his  work- 
men, and  to  purchase  mercury  and  other  necessary  mate- 
rials, he  had  to  sell  his  pina  to  one  of  these  traders  at  any 
price  he  might  choose  to  give  for  it.  These  grievances 
excited  at  last  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  and, 
in  1786,  on  the  establishment  of  the  royal  tribunal  of 
mines,  offices  were  established  at  the  principal  mines, 
where  the  pina  was  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
the  miners  thus  secured  from  extortion.  These  offices  were 
also  very  useful  in  another  respect,  for  tbey  supplied  the 
miners  with  small  quantities  of  quicksilver  as  often  as  they 
required  them.  The  profits  of  the  purchasers  diminished 
so  much  in  consequence  of  these  alterations,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  the  capital  employed  in  their  trade  was  ap- 
plied in  furnishing  the  necessary  advances  for  opening 
and  working  mines.  This  augmentation  of  funds,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  reduced  the  gains  of  the  creditors,  re- 
lieved the  hardships  of  the  miners,  and  their  labours  were 
carried  on  with  more  activity  and  better  success.  It  is 
stated  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  many  advantages 
which  resulted  from  this  measure,  that  bankruptcies  did 
not  occur  so  frequently  after  it  was  put  in  force,  so  that 
all  classes  must  have  gained  by  the  change.3 

The  exports  of  Peru  consisted  chiefly  of  gold,  silver, 
wine,  brandy,  sugar,  pimento,  cinchona,  salt,  vicuna  wool, 
coarse  woollen  goods,  and  other  manufactures  of  less  va- 
lue. Its  imports  from  Europe  were  linen,  cotton,  silk, 
iron,  hardware,  cloth,  and  mercury.  From  the  other  pro- 
vinces it  received  indigo,  tallow,  cacao,  timber,  cordage, 
pitch,  and  copper  ;  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and  grain  was 

»  Mercurio  Peruano,  VII.  25;  VIII.  2.  ctseq. 
*  Mercurio  Peruano,  I.  220. 

«  "  In  the  maritime  trade  with  the  other  colonies,  forty-one  vessels  were 
employed,  whose  united  tonnatrc  amounted  to  351,500  quintals,  and  which 
were  manned  by  1 1G0  seamen." — M.B. — Ed.  Encijc.  P. 
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1  also  sent  annually  from  Chili  to  Lima.  The  trade  of  P<  ru 
passed  by  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  Europe,  by  sea  to  In- 
dia and  other  colonies  on  the  Pacific,  and  through  the  in- 
terior, to  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  yearly 
exports  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru  to  Potosi,  and  me 
other  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  were  estimated  at  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars,  (piastres,)  and  its  import-,  at 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  so  that  the  balance  in 
favour  of  Peru  amounted  to  about  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars,  (piastres,)  independently  of 
the  profits  which  the  Peruvian  muleteers  derived  from  the 
carriage  of  goods.  The  commercial  routes  pass  by  Cuzco 
and  Arequipa  ;  and  the  principal  exports  were  maize,  sugar, 
brandy,  wine,  pimento,  indigo,  and  woollens.  The  quan- 
tity of  brandy  sold  yearly,  was  supposed  to  be  worth  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars  (piastres.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
woollens  were  manufactured  in  Peru,  and  the  rest  broughl 
from  Quito.  The  indigo  was  obtained  from  Guatimala. 
The  returns  from  Rio  de  la  Plata  consisted  of  mules, 
sheep,  hams,  tallow,  wool,  Paraguay  tea,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tin.  Twenty  thousand  mules  were  imported  every 
year  from  Tucuman,  for  the  service  of  the  mines.1'  Peru 
received  annually  from  the  Philippine  islands,  muslins,  tea, 
and  other  East  Indian  goods,  in  exchange  for  2,790,000 
dollars  exported  to  Asia  in  silver  and  gold. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  Peru  occupied  at  one  time 
a  considerable  number  of  trading  vessels.0  The  exports 
sent  to  Chili  were  European  goods  brought  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  port  of  Callao,  coarse  woollens,  manufactured 
in  Peru,  indigo,  from  Guatimala,  sugar,  salt,  cotton,  and 
other  articles  of  less  importance.  It  received  in  return,  be- 
sides the  imports  already  mentioned,  a  great  many  negro 
slaves,  some  of  whom  had  been  brought  to  Chili  from  Rio 
Janeiroand  BuenosAyres.  Part  ofthe  copper  obtained  from 
that  province  was  used  at  the  mint  in  Lima,  but  the  greater 
proportion  was  sent  into  Spain. J  The  sea-ports  in  Chili,  by 
means  of  which  this  commerce  was  carried  on,  were  Val- 
paraiso, Conception,  and  Coquimbo  ;  but  the  trade  of  the 
first  town  was  much  greater  than  that  of  both  the  others. 
Three  fourths  of  the  exports  to  Guayaquil  were  European 
goods,  the  remainder  consisted  of  flour,  wine,  brandy,  and 
copper  ;  the  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  chiefly  ca- 
cao and  timber,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco, 
purchased  on  account  of  government,  and  re-exported  to 
Chili.6  Panama  at  one  time  engrossed  all  the  commerce 
of  Peru  ;  but  its  trade  became  of  late  years  insignificant, 
or  rather  confined  to  a  small  exportation  of  cacao  and 
timber,  and  to  the  remains  of  a  disgraceful  traffic  in  slaves. 
The  exports  from  Peru  to  Panama  were  coarse  woollens, 
sugar,  flour,  and  brandy.  Three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars (piastres)  were  sent  annually  from  Lima  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  garrison,  and  the  civil  administration 
of  the  province.  The  principal  article  of  importation  from 
Guatimala  was  indigo,  but  a  small  quantity  of  cacao,  dye- 
wood,  and  timber,  were  obtained  from  the  same  district  : 
the  exports  from  Peru  to  that  place  consisted  chiefly  of 
wine  and  woollens.  It  might  have  been  profitable  to  have 
sent  the  Peruvian  wines  and  spirits  to  San  Bias,  and  in  this 
way  to  have  carried  on  a  trade  with  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and 
California  ;  but  that  was  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  go- 

*  ic  Part  of  the  copper  from  Chili  was  employed  in  the  mint  at  Lima  ;  tlu) 
remainder  was  sent  to  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  sent  to 
Guayaquil." — M.B. — P. 

c  Bonnycastle,  New  Spain,  vol.  II.  p.  78. 
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vernment,  lest  it  should  injure  the  commerce  of  the  mother 
country  in  the  same  articles.  The  trade  between  Peru 
and  Spain  passed  by  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  until  the 
year  1748  ;  at  that  period  registered  vessels  were  substitu- 
ted for  galleons,  and  the  passage  by  Cape  Horn  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  former  more  difficult  route.  The  first  Spa- 
nish vessels  that  doubled  the  Cape  were  insured  at  Cadiz 
for  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent,  but  that  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest  diminished  gradually  to  less  than  two  per 
cent.a  b  After  the  peace  of  1783,  Spain  put  into  practice 
a  system  of  free  trade  with  her  colonies,  which  had  been 
before  approved  of  in  theory  by  the  ministry  in  Madrid.  A 
free  communication  was  thus  opened  between  certain  sea- 
ports in  Spain,  and  the  privileged  ports  of  Callao  and  Arica 
in  Peru.  That  change  proved  very  favourable  to  the  Pe- 
ruvians ;  for  they  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  productions 
and  luxuries  of  Europe  at  a  more  moderate  price,  their 
industry  was  encouraged,  their  exports  increased,  and  the 
produce  of  their  mines  nearly  doubled.  The  change  too 
was  not  less  beneficial  to  the  mother  country.  For  a  pe- 
riod of  twenty-five  years,  from  1714  to  1739,  all  the  ex- 
ports which  Spain  received  directly  from  Peru,  Chili,  Rio 
de  la  Plata)  and  Santa  Fe,  did  not  exceed  thirty-four 
millions  of  dollars,  (piastres ;)  but  since  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions, those  of  Peru  and  Chili  alone  have  amounted 
annually  to  six  millions.  The  imports  from  Europe  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion.0 

In  another  part  of  this  work  we  shall  give  a  general  out- 
line of  the  political  and  commercial  systems  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  from  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  6,200,000  dollars,  (piastres,)  levied  in  Peru,  and 
the  provinces  of  Charcas,  only  500,000  reached  the 
Spanish  treasury. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  situated  in  the  broad  and 
fruitful  plain  of  Rimac,  from  which  the  word  Lima  was 
derived.  That  town,  founded  byPizarro,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1535,  was  originally  called  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes. 
The  name  of  the  valley  was  taken  from  an  idol  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians, which  was  denominated,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Rimac,  or  he  who  speaks.  Lima  became  in  time  the  chief 
town  in  the  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  rental  was 
fixed  at  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  situation  of  the  city  has  been  much  admired  ;  it 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  wherein  it  is  placed, 
a  riverd  flows  beneath  its  walls,  and  the  prospect  is  bounded 
by  the  Andes.  At  the  end  of  a  bridge  there  is  a  gate  of 
good  architecture,  that  leads  into  a  spacious  square,  the 
largest  and  best  built  of  any  in  Lima.  The  form  of  the  city 
is  triangular,  and  its  base  stretches  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  to  the  distance  of  two  miles.  The  whole  of  the 
town  is  surrounded  with  a  brick-wall,  flanked  by  thirty-four 
bastions.  The  streets,  which  are  broad  and  regular,  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  ;  they  are  well  paved,  and  the 
drains  being  supplied  from  the  river,  render  the  town  very 
clean.6  There  are  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  streets  in  Lima.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  have 
gardens  attached  to  them,  which  arc  watered  by  the  canals 

*  "They  are  now  insured  for  two  per  cent." — M.B. 

Mercurio  Peruano,  I.  247. 
«  Ibid.  I.  246. 
d  The  Rimac. 

«  "They  arc  furnished  with  streams  of  water  from  the  river,  which  are 
arched  over,  and  rendered  subservient  to  cleanliness  and  many  other  conve- 
niences."— Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

f  Bonnycastle,  New  Spain,  Vol.  II.  p.  115. 

t  The  east  side  is  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  archbishop's  palace,  the 


that  run  through  the  city.  Besides  a  great  many  churches, 
convents,  and  hospitals,  there  is  also  a  fine  university 
that  was  founded  in  1576.  Lima  was  the  residence  of  the 
viceroys  of  Peru  ;  their  courts,  the  different  tribunals,  and 
the  mint,  afforded  employment  to  a  great  many  persons, 
and  the  town  became  as  flourishing  as  any  in  South  Ame- 
rica. The  prison,  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  council 
house,  and  cathedral,  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
square/  s  The  theatre  is  a  neat  building,  but  acting  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy.  There  were  no  coffee  houses  in 
Lima  before  the  year  1771  ;  although  these  places  ol 
amusement  have  much  increased,  bull-fights  and  gambling 
are  still  the  chief  diversions  of  the  populace.  The  higher 
classes  are  not  free  from  superstition,  and  its  attendant 
vices,  and  their  example  has  had  a  baleful  effect  on  the 
morals  of  the  lower  orders.  The  inhabitants  of  Lima 
were  formerly  computed  at  53,000  souls  ;h  of  these  the 
monks  and  priests  amounted  to  1,390,  the  nuns  to  1,580  ; 
the  Spaniards,  or  colonists  of  Spanish  extraction,  to 
17,200  ;  the  Indians  and  Negroes  to  1 2,200  ;  the  rest  were 
composed  of  Mestizoes  and  other  castes.1 

Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon  in  Lima  :  the  one  that 
happened  in  1786,  was  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  any 
that  has  ever  been  remembered.  It  began  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  October,  and  lasted  for  several  weeks.  The 
city  was  almost  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  lost 
their  lives.  The  port  of  Callao  was  completely  demolished ; 
twenty-four  vessels  were  sunk,  and  the  fragments  of  three 
others  were  thrown  by  the  rise  of  the  waves  beyond  the 
beach.  Out  of  four  thousand  persons  in  Callao,  two  hun- 
dred only  escaped  ;  one  thousand  three  hundred  individu- 
als perished  in  Lima,  and  a  great  many  others  were  maimed 
or  wounded. 

Cuzco,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas, 
and  since  that  time  the  chief  town  in  an  intendancy  of  the 
same  name,  is  about  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues 
from  Lima.  Although  it  contains  only  32,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  three-fourths  are  Indians,  it  is  in  extent  nearly 
equal  to  Lima,  and  retains  still  several  monuments  of  an- 
cient splendour ;  of  these,  the  fortress  of  the  Incas  is  not 
the  least  remarkable.  The  stones  in  that  building  are  so 
immense,  of  so  irregular  a  shape,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  well  joined  together,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
how  they  could  have  been  united  even  by  skilful  architects, 
and  much  more  so  by  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  machinery.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and 
many  of  them  are  large  and  richly  decorated.  Churches 
and  convents  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public  build- 
ings ;  the  Dominican  monastery  occupies  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun ;  it  is  said  that  its  walls  are  those  of 
that  ancient  edifice,  and  that  the  altar  stands  on  the  very 
place  where  the  golden  image  of  the  bright  orb  was  for- 
merly adored.  The  residence  of  the  virgins  of  the  sun  has 
been  converted  into  a  dwelling  for  the  nuns  of  Cuzco.k 
During  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  the  principal  ecclesias- 
tical courts  were  the  inquisition  and  cruzada.  The  bishop 
of  Cuzco,  as  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Lima,  pos- 

north  side  by  the  viceroy's  palace,  the  west  side  by  the  town-house  and  city 
prison,  and  the  south  side  by  private  houses,  with  fronts  of  stone,  adorned 
with  porticos. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
h  Viajero  Universal,  XX.  163. 

>  Population,  52,627  :  monks  and  clergy,  1302 ;  nuns,  1585  ;  Spaniards 
and  Spanish  colonists,  17,215,  Indians,  3219;  negroes,  8960;  remainder 
mixed. — Mercurio  Peruana. — Pinkerton. — P. 

k  "  A  nunnery  now  stands  on  the  situation  where  lived  the  virgins  of  the 
sun." — Pinkerton. — M.B. 
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ftessed  an  annual  income  or  24,000  dollars.  The  trade  of 
the  town  consisted  in  sugar,  cotton,  cloth,  and  leather ; 
the  inhabitants  have  made  of  late  years  some  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  printing. 

Piura  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Peru  which  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Great  Ocean  ;  it  is  the  lirst  city  that 
was  built  by  the  Spaniards  after  their  arrival  in  the  new 
world.  A  small  river  near  the  town  fertilizes  the  soil 
through  which  it  flows,  although  its  streams  disappear  en- 
tirely in  the  dry  season.  The  population  of  Piura  has  not 
been  ascertained  ;  Mr.  Bonnycastle  fixes  it  at  seven  thou- 
sand souls  ;  but  other  writers  maintain,  that  it  is  more  than 
double  that  number.*  The  adjacent  country  abounds  in 
wood,  and  produces  cotton,  sugar,  and  maize. 

Truxillo  was  the  capital  of  an  intendancy  of  the  same 
name,  and  its  jurisdiction  extended  sixty  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  as  far  into  the  interior.  The  fertile  plains  in  this 
district  are  covered  with  sugar-canes  and  vineyards ;  wheat 
and  different  kinds  of  grain  have  been  cultivated  with  so 
much  success  in  that  part  of  it  near  the  Andes,  that  the  in- 
habitants export  these  articles  to  Panama.  *  The  town  was 
built  in  1535  by  Pizarro,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  na- 
tive city.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  are  still  extant  the  ruins  of  several 
Peruvian  monuments  that  were  sacked  by  the  earlier  set- 
tlers. The  present  population  is  composed  of  Spaniards, 
Indians,  mestizoes,  and  mulattoes. 

The  seaport  of  Canete  derived  its  wealth  and  splendour 
from  the  trade  which  it  carried  on  with  the  capital.  Chiloa, 
a  small  town  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Lima,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of  saltpetre  that  is  found 
in  its  vicinity.  lea,  or  Valverde,  contains  about  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  it  is  the  chief  town  in  a  fruitful  district, 
from  which  wine  and  brandy  are  exported  to  Guamanga, 
Callao,  Guayaquil,  and  Panama.  Its  olive  plantations  are 
extensive,  and  famed  for  the  good  oil  that  they  produce  ; 
the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree  is  so  common,  that  it  is  given  to 
cattle. 

Arica,  the  most  southerly  district  in  the  intendancy  of 
Arequipa,  consists  of  sandy  deserts,  and  some  cultivated 
plains,  in  which  the  vine  has  rapidly  increased.  Thus  the 
gold  and  rich  silver  mines  in  that  part  of  the  country  have 
not  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  bestowing  a  portion  of 
their  labour  on  the  more  useful  occupations  of  husbandry, 
and  in  this  respect  they  arc  entitled  to  our  praise,  for  little 
attention  is  bestowed  on  agriculture  in  the  provinces  that 
contain  the  precious  metals.  The  commerce  of  La  Paz, 
Oruro,  Charcas,  and  Potosi,  lately  appendages  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  passed  by  the  port  of  Arica,  and 
communicated  by  this  means  with  the  Great  Ocean.  But 
Arica  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  town  ;  it  was  much 
injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1605,  and  still  more  so  from 
being  pillaged  by  the  English  in  1680.  Since  that  time 
most  of  the  inhabitants  have  removed  to  Tacna,  a  place  in 
which  they  were  induced  to  settle  on  account  of  the  great 
salubrity  of  its  climate.  The  distance  from  Tacna  to  Arica 
is  about  thirty-six  English  miles. 

The  towns  of  Upper  Peru  are  in  some  respects  more 
remarkable  than  those  already  noticed.  At  Caxamarca, 
in  the  intendancy  of  Truxillo,  are  seen  the  remains  of  the 


•  15,000. — M,B. 
b  Atahualpa. 
c  The  Astorpilcos. 
'",2150  toises." 


palace  of  the  unfoitunate  Inca,b  who  was  strangled  In- 
order  of  Pizarro  ;  the  ruins  of  the  building  are  still  inhabit- 
ed by  a  poor  family,0  that  claims  the  honour  of  being  line- 
ally descended  from  the  Incas.  The  population  of  Caxa- 
marca exceeds  twelve  thousand  souls ;  the  town  is  situa- 
ted in  the  midst  of  a  valley,  as  much  renowned  fur  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  climate  as  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
its  productions.  The  famous  hot  springs,  called  the  bath<< 
of  the  Incas,  arc  about  a  league  from  the  city.  The  in- 
habitants manufacture  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woollen 
goods,  the  raw  materials  of  which  are  obtained  in  the  dis- 
trict. As  many  parts  of  the  country  are  much  more  ele- 
vated than  others,  different  climates  and  productions  have 
been  observed  within  a  small  extent  of  territory.  Among 
the  secondary  towns  we  may  mention  Chacapoyas,  or  Juan 
de  la  Frontera,  the  capital  of  a  romantic  district  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Huanuco  consists  of  a 
few  large  and  isolated  houses,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  at  present  uninhabited.  Pasco  is  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  province  of  Tarma,  a  wild  and  bar- 
ren country  in  the  plain  of  Bombon.  But  the  town,  though 
disadvantageously  situated,  is  populous,  and  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  places  in  Peru,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  famous  silver  mines  of  Lauricocha.  Manjauja  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  valley  of  Jauja  ;  it  has  become  import- 
ant from  its  communication  with  Pasco,  and  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  provisions  may  be  sent  from  it  to  the 
mines.  Guancavelica  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Guaman- 
ga ;  it  was  founded  by  the  viceroy  Toledo  in  the  year  1572. 
The  climate  is  cold  and  variable  ;  rain  and  snow  fall  fre- 
quently in  the  same  day.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of 
tufa,  which  is  obtained  from  a  warm  spring  in  the-  neigh- 
bourhood. The  inhabitants  earned  a  subsistence  by  work- 
ing the  quicksilver  mines  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  town  is  more  than  12,308  feetd  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  height  of  Santa  Barbara  is  14,506  feet. 
The  population  of  Guancavelica  is  now  less  than  5200 
souls  ;  its  decay  commenced  after  the  mines  in  its  vicinity 
were  neglected.  The  townsmen  obtain  materials  for  build- 
ing their  houses  in  the  following  manner :  The  water  of  a 
warm  spring  is  cooled,  and  the  calcareous  matter  held  in 
solution  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  during  the  pro- 
cess ;  the  sediment  is  then  put  into  vases,  and  assumes 
gradually  the  hardness  and  consistence  of  stone. 

Guamanga,  a  town  of  twenty-six  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  the  residence  of  an  intendant,  and  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity ;  the  houses  are  built  of  freestone,  and  the  central 
situation  of  the  town  between  Lima  and  Cuzco  might  ren- 
der it  still  more  flourishing,  were  it  not  for  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  its  climate.6  The  finest  sugar  in  Peru  is  produced 
in  the  district  of  Calca  y  Lares.  The  cane  is  of  a  very 
rich  quality,  and  lasts  for  several  years  without  culture. 
Alcedof  asserts,  that  it  ripens  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
months  ;  but  that  author  is  often  inaccurate  in  his  state- 
ments, and  other  writers  have  taken  no  notice  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  fact.  The  district  of  Canes  y  Canches  derives 
its  name  from  two  tribes,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist. 
They  were  governed  by  independent  princes  or  curaau, 
until  the  Incas  forced  them  to  submit.  The  inhabitants  of 
Condoroma,  and  other  parts  of  this  district,  are  greatly  in- 

«  "  Its  central  situation  between  Lima  ami  Cuzeo  adds  to  its  importance, 
and  would,  perhaps,  render  it  the  capital  of  the  country,  were  it  not  for  the 
coldness  of  the  climate." — M.U. — P. 

'  Alcedo,  Dicc.ionario,  article  Calcas-y-I-ares. 
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commoded  during  thunder-storms  ;  their  hands  and  faces 
appear  as  if  stung  by  insects  ;  and  as  these  sensations  are 
only  experienced  on  such  occasions,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  produced  by  the  air  in  a  high  state  of  electricity.ab 

Arequipa,  the  capital  of  an  intendancy,  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  Arequipa  Proper ;  it  is  about  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  leagues  south-east  of  Lima,  sixty  south- 
west of  Cuzco,  and  fifty  north  of  Arica.  Pizarro  marked 
out  a  place  for  the  town,  but  repeated  earthquakes,  and 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  its  being  so  near  the  volca- 
no of  Guayna  Putena,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  leave  it, 
and  to  remove  to  their  present  site.  Arequipa  is  a  large 
and  well-built  city,  watered  by  the  river  Chile,  and  its  po- 
pulation exceeds  24,000  souls.  The  word  Arequipa  sig- 
nifies, in  the  Peruvian  language,  to  remain  ;c  and  the  rea- 
son that  that  name  was  given  to  the  district  has  been  thus 
accounted  for  ;  the  troops  of  the  Inca,  who  conquered 
the  country,  became  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  in  treated  their 
leader  to  allow  them  to  pass  there  the  remainder  of  then- 
lives  ;  the  Inca  granted  their  request,  and  they  called  the 
territory  Arequipa,  to  commemorate  the  event. 

The  lake  of  Chucuito  or  Titicaca,  in  the  audience  of 
Charcas,  which  has  been  lately  dismembered  from  Upper 
Peru,d  is  situated  between  two  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  en- 
closed by  the  surrounding  mountains  ;  it  has  no  other  out- 
let than  the  Desaguadero,  which  flows  from  it  into  lake 
Paria,  and  is  there  lost.  Its  circumference  is  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles  ;  and  in  many  places  it  is  more 
than  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  depth.6  The  violent 
storms  that  rush  from  the  Andes  render  it  dangerous  for 
ships  ;  its  waters  are  bitter,  but  it  abounds  with  fish,  and 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  haunt  its  shores.  The  lake  has  been 
called  Titicaca,  or  the  leaden  mountain,  from  one  of  its 
numerous  islands,  on  which  the  natives  believed  that 
Manco  Capac  received  his  divine  commission  to  be  the  le- 
gislator of  Peru.  The  island  for  that  reason  was  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  the  succeeding  Incas  erected  there 
a  magnificent  temple  to  the  sun.  As  every  Peruvian  was 
obliged  to  visit  that  building,  and  to  lay  an  offering  at  its 
shrine,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  contained  in  it  was 
very  great ;  when  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, the  natives,  to  hinder  them  from  taking  possession 
of  the  temple,  razed  its  walls,  and  threw  all  its  wealth  into 
the  lake. 

Near  the  southern  extremity,  the  banks  approach  each 
other,  and  form  a  bay,  which  terminates  in  the  Rio  Desa- 
guadero, or  drain.  A  bridge  of  rushes  was  built  over  it  by 
Yupanqui  Capac,  the  fifth  Inca,  to  enable  his  army  to 
cross  the  Desaguadero,  which  is  about  eighty  yards  wide, 
and  flows  with  an  impetuous  under  current.  The  Inca 
caused  four  large  cables  to  be  made  of  the  long  grass 
which  grows  on  the  high  Paramos,  or  deserts  of  the  Andes, 
two  of  these  having  been  stretched  across  the  stream, 
rushes  firmly  fastened  together  were  laid  over  them  ;  two 
more  cables  were  placed  on  this  foundation,  and  covered 
with  flags  smaller  than  the  former,  but  secured  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  an  even  surface.  By  this  means  the  Peru- 


*  Alcedo,  Dieeionario,  article  Canes  y  Canches.  Viajero  Universal,  XIV. 
p.  185.  J 

b  "  In  this  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Condoroma,  the  inhabitants 
experience  a  prickling  sensation  during  thunder  storms,  which  they  call  the 
flies.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  electric  state  of  the  air,  for  it 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  storm  is  over." — (Alcedo.) — M.B. 

0  Or  rather,  remain  here,  the  reply  of  the  Inca  to  the  request  of  his 
troops. — P. 


vian  army  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  Charcas.  The 
bridge  was  five  yards  broad,  and  nearly  two  higher  than 
the  river  ;  it  was  repaired  every  six  months,  in  pursuance 
of  a  law  made  by  the  Incas,  and,  on  account  of  its  great 
utility,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  government. 

La  Plata,  or  Chuquisaca,  the  capital  of  Charcas,  recei- 
ved its  first  name  from  a  silver  mine  in  mount  Porco  ;  this 
town,  the  population  of  which  has  been  calculated  at  fif- 
teen thousand  souls,  is  built  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Pilcomayo.  It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  the  year 
1551,  and  raised  afterwards,  in  1608,  to  a  metropolitan 
city.  La  Plata  was  founded  by  Pedro  Auzures  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  Indian  town  ;  the  great  inconvenience  of  its 
situation  arises  from  a  scarcity  of  water ;  the  public  foun- 
tains are  not  only  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  but 
very  often  ill  supplied.  Before  the  late  revolution  in  Spa- 
nish America,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  royal  audience  of 
Charcas.  La  Paz,  sometimes  called  Pueblo  Nuevo,  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  small  district  of  La  Paz.  It  was  built 
by  Capac  Mayta,  the  Inca  who  subdued  the  country.  X Hi— 
mani,  or  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  Cordillera,  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  ;  on  the  high  grounds  the  climate  is 
cold  and  variable,  but  that  of  the  city  is  mild  and  salubri- 
ous. The  heights  near  which  the  town  is  built,  its  river, 
its  snowy  mountains,  and  fertile  valleys,  add  to  the  beauties 
of  the  scenery  around  it.  The  plains  in  this  district  are  the 
only  places  that  are  inhabited  ;  the  hills  are  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests.  When  the  river  is  swollen  by  the 
rains  or  melting  of  snow,  large  masses  of  rock,  impregnated 
with  gold,  are  sometimes  detached  from  the  mountain/  The 
population  of  the  town  amounts  to  20,000  souls  ;  its  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  Paraguay  tea. 

Potosi,  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  audience  of 
Charcas,  is  built  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Cerro  de 
Potosi.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Diego  Hualca,  an  Indian 
peasant,  was  pursuing  a  vicuna  on  this  mountain  ;  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  falling,  he  took  hold  of  a  shrub,  and 
when  it  was  torn  from  the  ground,  the  astonished  hunter 
observed  a  large  mass  of  silver,  part  of  which  adhered  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  A  slave,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted 
the  secret  of  his  good  fortune,  betrayed  him,  and  the  mine 
was  opened  on  the  2 1st  of  April,  1545.  The  population 
of  the  town  increased  so  rapidly  after  its  mines  were  made 
known,  that  it  amounted,  in  the  year  1 6 1 1,  to  1 00,000  per- 
sons ;  but  from  various  causes,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
has  since  that  time  decreased  greatly,  and  it  does  not  con- 
tain, at  present,  more  than  30,000  souls.g 

Oropesa  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Cochabamba,  a 
district  frequently  called,  from  its  great  fertility,  the  grana- 
ry of  Peru.  Tarija  is  the  capital  of  Chicas,  a  province 
abounding  in  grain,  fruits,  and  wine.  Atacama  is  a  small 
town  in  a  province  of  the  same  name,  which  borders  with 
Arica  on  the  north,  and  Chili  on  the  south.  The  maritime 
part  of  the  district  is  a  dreary  wilderness,  but  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  is  not  unfruitful,  there  are  some  valuable 
mines.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  a  considerable  town,  and 
the  capital  of  a  very  large  province  of  the  same  name, 


d  In  1778,  on  the  establishment  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata. — P. 
e  "  Its  depth  is  from  70  to  80  fathoms."— M.B. 

f  When  the  river  is  swollen  by  the  rains  or  the  melting  of  the  snow,  it 
detaches  large  masses  of  rock,-  and  brings  down  grains  of  gold,  which  are 
gathered  when  the  waters  have  subsided. — M.B. — P. 

e  "  Authors  are  not  agreed  on  the  population  of  Potosi.  Some  authors 
put  it  at  30,000 ;  Helm  at  100,000." — M.B. — P. 
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built  in  a  small  district  in  the  midst  of  a  great  many  hills  ;  j 
the  sandy  plains  in  the  province  of  Chiquitos  extend  beyond 
them,  and  join  to  the  north  the  woody  plains  in  the  province 
of  Moxos. 

The  history  of  the  Peruvians  has  been  vaguely  preser- 
ved by  oral  tradition  and  uncertain  symbols  ;a  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  much  more  obscure  than  that  of  Mexico,  and 
little  is  known  of  the  natives  previous  to  two  or  three  cen- 
turies before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ;  for 
the  reigns  of  twelve  Incas  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  in- 
clude a  greater  period. b 

The  Peruvians,  like  other  savages,  wandered  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  and  gained  a  subsistence  by  hunting 
or  fishing.  After  their  combats,  the  victors  tore  asunder 
the  limbs  and  arms  of  the  conquered.  Their  superstition 
made  them  worship  different  objects;  the  mountains  as 
the  sources  of  streams  ;  the  rivers  and  fountains  for  having 
watered  and  fertilized  the  soil  ;  the  tree  that  furnished 
them  with  fire  wood,  and  the  animal  that  had  been  slaugh- 
tered to  satisfy  their  hunger.  The  ocean,  too,  was  expres- 
sively called  the  mother  of  fishes  ;°  but  their  devotion  was 
the  effect  of  terror  rather  than  of  gratitude.  The  most  of 
their  deities  were  frightful  and  unseemly ;  altars  were 
erected  to  tigers  and  serpents  ;  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  gods  that  ruled  whirlwinds  and  storms.d  A  volcano 
excited  still  greater  veneration,  as  it  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  an  enemy,  whose  dreadful  influence  extended  to 
the  lowest  regions  of  the  earth.  An  African  has  been 
known  to  sacrifice  himself  before  his  idol,  and  many  Peru- 
vians destroyed  their  children  to  avert  the  wrath  of  malig- 
nant deities.  National  vanity,  too,  heightened  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Americans.  The  natives  of  Cuba,  Quinvala, 
and  Taenia,  proud  of  imagining  that  they  were  descended 
from  the  lion,  which  their  ancestors  worshipped,  dressed 
themselves  in  the  spoils  of  their  god,  and  strove  with  each 
other  to  imitate  his  fierceness.  The  inhabitants  of  Sulla, 
Vilca,  Hanco,  and  Urimarca,  boasted  of  being  sprung  from 
a  mountain,  a  cavern,  a  lake,  or  a  river,  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  sacrifice  their  children.6 

Divine  providence,  it  is  said,  in  compassion  to  a  world 
delivered  over  to  an  evil  genius,  sent  at  last  the  wise  and 
virtuous  Manco  Capac,  and  the  beautiful  Oello,  his  sister 
and  his  wife.  The  nativity  of  that  excellent  pair  is  un- 
known, but  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they  came 
down  from  heaven,  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  He  taught  men  to  till  the  ground,  and  to  change 
the  course  of  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  their  fields. 
Oello  enjoined  women  to  educate  their  children,  and  obey 
their  husbands.  As  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  Manco 
Capac  instructed  his  followers  to  worship  the  sun  ;  he 
thought  that  gratitude  was  admirably  adapted  for  diffusing 
the  happiness  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  nation,  and 
he  made  laws  to  enforce  it  among  his  people.  By  his  hu- 
manity, wandering  savages  were  made  to  love  and  assist 
each  other  ;  they  built  themselves  houses,  and  overturned 
their  bloody  altars.  The  earth,  cultivated  by  its  inhabi- 
tants, opened  its  fruitful  bosom,  and  was  covered  with 

■  "  The  symbolical  knots  called  quipos." 

1  "The  reigns  of  twelve  Incas  could  scarcely  have  had  a  common  dura- 
lion  of  more  than  'JO  years." — M.B.  Alccdo  enumerates  15  Incas  from 
Manco  Capac  to  Atahualpa,  inclusive.  These,  at  an  average  reign  of  'JO 
years,  give  300  years  for  the  duration  of  the  mohaiohy.— -Pinkertim. — P. 

c  Mama  Cocha,  mother  sea. 

d  "  They  worshipped  the  couguar,  the  jaguar,  the  condor,  and  great  ser- 


j  golden  harvests.  lie  fixed  the  division  of  lands,  enjoined 
every  man  to  bestow  a  portion  of  his  time  and  industry  for 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbour,  and  inculcated  brotherly  love 
among  the  members  of  different  families  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  compelled  his  subjects  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
Incas,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  genius,  by  making  it 
unlawful  for  a  son  to  follow  any  profession  different  from 
his  father's.  The  despotism  of  his  successors  became  ex- 
cessive ;  subjects,  or  more  properly  slaves,  were  only  per- 
mitted to  approach  them  with  offerings  in  their  hands  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  province  have  been  de- 
stroyed to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  a  single  individual.  If  the 
moral  improvement  of  a  people  be  connected  with  their 
civil  rights,  the  Peruvians  had  to  struggle  against  many 
disadvantages  ;  their  wrongs  were  seldom  redressed,  and 
the  worst  sort  of  superstition  was  encouraged  by  their 
rulers.  After  the  death  of  an  Inca,  many  human  beings 
were  sacrificed  at  his  tomb. 

One  law  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  their  go 
vernment.  If  it  were  discovered  that  a  priestess  of  the 
sun  had  broken  her  oath  of  chastity,  she  was  buried  alive ; 
her  seducer  suffered  the  most  cruel  torments ;  even  their 
families  were  thought  to  have  participated  in  the  crime  ; 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  were  thrown  into  the 
flames,  and  a  boundary  drawn  round  the  birth  place  of  the 
two  lovers,  marked  it  out  as  a  desert  for  ever.  The  Incas 
seldom  forgave  an  injury  ;  it  was  customary  for  them  to 
mutilate  the  faces  and  limbs  of  all  the  individuals  taken  in 
a  revolted  district.  From  such  institutions  the  national 
character  of  the  people  was  formed  ;  and  if  their  govern- 
ment possessed  any  advantages,  these  were  completely 
destroyed  by  its  obvious  defects. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  Peruvi- 
ans, numerous  remains  of  their  ancient  civilization  are  still 
observable.  The  length  of  the  road  from  Quito  to  Cuzco, 
and  beyond  it,  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  /  there 
was  another  of  the  same  distance  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
country,  and  several  extended  from  the  centre  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  empire.  Mounds  of  earth,  and  other 
works,  rendered  the  ascent  of  hills  comparatively  easy.* 
Granaries  were  built  at  certain  distances,  and  charitable 
houses  founded  by  the  Incas  were  ever  open  to  the  weary 
traveller.  Temples,  fortresses,  and  canals,  varied  and  im- 
proved the  aspect  of  the  country.  But  the  great  quantity 
of  gold  excited  more  than  any  thing  else  the  wonder  of 
the  first  settlers.  Some  ancient  monuments  were  adorned 
with  as  much  of  that  metal,  as  amounted  in  value  to  seve- 
ral millions  of  dollars.11  Trees  and  shrubs  of  gold  fantas- 
tically formed,  were  placed  in  the  imperial  gardens  at 
Cuzco.  Garcilasso  takes  notice  of  funeral  piles  consisting 
of  golden  billets,  and  granaries  filled  with  gold  dust;  but 
these  fables,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  invented  at 
that  period  by  the  Spaniards  for  advancing  their  political 
purposes. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  Peruvians  from  the  lively  de 
scriptions  given  by  Marmontel,  we  should  form  a  wrong 
estimate  of  their  character.    They  are  ignorant  and  sloth- 

pents ;  storms,  winds,  thunder,  caverns,  and  precipices ;  torrents,  dark  fo- 
rests, and  volcanoes. — M.H. 
c  Garcilasso,  book  I.  chapter  2. 
f  "  500  leagues." 

e  "  Embankments  of  40  feet  in  breadth  tilled  up  the  valleys  to  a  level 
with  the  Bills."— M.B. 

><  "  Millions  of  piastres  have  been  found  at  different  times  in  some  of  the 
ancient  monuments." — M.B. 
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ful,  and  oppression  has  made  them  sullen  and  dejected. 
Fearful  of  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  for- 
give an  enemy,  they  are  servile,  cruel,  and  revengeful. 
Their  dread  of  their  masters  renders  them  docile  and  sub- 
missive to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  hard  usage  which  they 
have  experienced,  has  made  them  consider  the  good  offi- 
ces of  benefactors  as  so  many  pretexts  to  deceive  them. 
Although  strong,  and  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  they 
live  in  indolence,  and  think  only  of  providing  for  their  im- 
mediate wants.  Their  food  is  of  the  coarsest  sort,  and 
their  dress  squalid  and  wretched.  They  are  besides  so 
much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  that  it  is  common  for  them 
to  part  with  whatever  they  possess  to  indulge  in  that  vice. 
Their  religion  is  strongly  tainted  with  their  former  super- 
stition, but  they  are  rigid  observers  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  Church,  and  they  frequently  expend 
large  sums  in  masses  and  processions. 

The  system  lately  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  in  govern- 
ing the  Indians,  was  calculated  to  improve  them.  They 
"were  no  longer  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Spanish  cor- 
regidors.  If  their  indolence  and  effeminacy  were  rather 
increased  in  some  provinces  during  the  authovity  of  their 
native  magistrates,  the  greater  number  made  rapid  advan- 
ces in  industry.  The  people  of  Lambayeque  applied  them- 
selves with  so  much  assiduity  to  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, that  they  became  in  a  short  time  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, In  that  respect,  to  the  Spaniards.  The  produce  of  their 
farms  was  exempt  from  taxation,  and  by  this  means  they 
had  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  castes.  The  Indians 
paid  only  a  trifling  personal  impost,1  which  might  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  an  acknowledgment  of  servitude,  than  a 
real  burden.  The  Caciques  and  nobles  did  not  pay  that 
tax,  but  like  the  Spaniards,  were  capable  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  state.  No  other  caste  was  permitted  to  reside 
in  the  districts  inhabited  exclusively  by  the  Indians  with- 
out their  consent.1*  The  mita  or  law  by  which  they  were 
obliged  to  work  the  mines,  has  been  thought  the  greatest 
grievance  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Every  Indian 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty  was  forced  to  labour  in  the 
mines  ;  for  this  purpose,  lists  were  made  out  and  arranged 
into  seven  divisions  ;  the  individuals  whose  names  were 
marked  in  thern  had  to  serve  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
so  that  every  man  must  have  been  again  pressed  into  that 
service  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  and  a  half.  The  In- 
dian on  these  occasions  quitted  his  family,  relinquished  his 
business,  and  had  to  repair  to  a  mine  perhaps  many  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  his  cottage.  Some,  it  is  true,  took 
their  families  along  with  them,  and  were  even  entitled  to  a 
small  sum  for  the  expense  of  their  journey.  The  price  of 
labour  was  fixed  at  half  a  dollar  a  day.0  d  Besides  those 
subject  to  the  mita,  there  were  others  that  served  volunta- 
rily, and  these  individuals  formed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  workmen. 

*  A  capitation  tax  of  six  or  eight  dollars. — Pinkerton. 
k  Mercurio  Peruano,  X.  275. 

*  Mercurio  Peruano,  VII.  37. 

•>  "The  price  of  labour  was  at  least  half  a  piastre  a  day,  hut  usually  a 
greater  sum." — M.B. 

*  "  From  this  there  would  result,  for  Peru,  properly  so  called,  scarcely 
four  millions  of  inhabitants." — M.B. 

'  "  This  would  infer  a  total  population  of  4,270,788  souls." — M.B. 

e  Mercurio  Peruano,  I.  273.  VII.  37.  VIII.  48.  X.  273. 

b  The  translator  has  not  followed  the  original,  in  confining  this  number 
to  the  Indian  population,  as  well  as  in  other  instances  in  this  paragraph. 
The  original  simply  states,  that  the  population  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima, 
by  the  latest  census,  was  1,100,000,  and  adding  200,000  Indians  who  were 
supposed  to  have  eluded  the  census,  1,300,000.    This  includes  the  whole 


The  Indians  have  decreased  since  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
and  as  the  other  castes  have  not  increased  in  the  same  ra- 
tio, the  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  less  than  it  was 
at  that  period.  Inaccurate  statements,  however,  have  been 
made  on  this  subject ;  by  the  first  census  in  1551,  the  In- 
dians in  Peru,  Santa  Fe,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  calcu- 
lated at  8,255,000 ;  from  this  account,  supposing  it  cor- 
rect, the  Indian  population  in  Peru,  could  not  be  estimated 
at  more,  than  four  millions.6  According  to  another  census 
made  in  1581,  before  the  mita  was  legally  established,  the 
number  of  males  fit  for  that  service,  or  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  fifty,  in  Peru  and  Potosi,  exclusively  of  Quito, 
Tucuman,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  amounted  to  1,067,692; 
but  it  may  be  shown  from  that  result,  that  the  whole  In- 
dian population  in  these  countries  must  have  exceeded 
4,270,000  souls.fg  From  more  recent  information,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  not  more  than  1,100,000  natives 
in  Peru,h  or  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Lima,  before  the  late  re- 
volution in  Spanish  America  ;  but  if  we  suppose,  what  i? 
very  probable,  that  more  than  200,000  Indians  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  persons  employed  in  making  out  the  cen- 
sus, that  country  must  have  contained.  1,300,000  Indians. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  added  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
were  calculated  at  1,500,000;  and  there  were  besides 
700,000  persons  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  was  also 
dismembered  from  Peru.  Thus  the  Indian  population  of 
Peru,  in  all  its  extent,  exceeded  at  that  period  3,500,000 
souls.'  The  decrease  of  inhabitants  then,  is  reduced  to 
seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  individuals,  if  the  first 
censusk  be  admitted  as  accurate.  But  it  may  be  proved 
from  many  other  data,  that  Peru  was  at  a  former  period 
more  populous  and  better  cultivated  than  at  present.  Tra- 
vellers describe  the  remains  of  works  that  served  to  irri- 
gate lands  now  laying  waste,  and  they  give  an  account  of 
towns  and  villages  long  since  uninhabited.1 

Ulloa  mentions  some  causes  that  have  tended  to  dimin- 
ish the  Indian  population,  and  remarks  justly,  that  the  im- 
moderate use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  made  more  havoc 
among  the  people  in  a  twelvemonth,  than  that  produced 
by  the  mines  in  half  a  century.  The  Indians  of  the  Sierra 
have  been  often  found  dead  in  the  morning,  from  their  ex- 
cesses during  the  night.  In  the  year  1759,  government 
prohibited  the  sale  and  distillation  of  spirits,  on  account  of 
an  epidemical  disorder  that  destroyed  a  great  many  natives. 
The  small-pox  and  the  measles  cut  off  immense  numbers, 
and  a  pestilential  disease  that  spread  over  the  country  in 
the  year  1 720,  depopulated  whole  villages.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  castes  is  also  another  cause,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Indians  may  become  extinct  from  that  cause  alone. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  wherever  Europeans  are  settled 
among  the  natives,  the  population  of  the  latter  diminishes  ; 
but  the  deficiencies  which  are  thus  left,  are  supplied  by 
mestizoes  and  zambos.    At  some  remote  period,  all  the 

population.  In  like  manner,  by  adding  the  population  of  the  provinces  at 
tached  to  the  viceroyaltics  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  New  Granada,  the  total  po- 
pulation of  Peru,  in  its  original  extent,  was  3,500,000.  This  is  also  the 
statement  in  Pinkerton,  derived  from  Estalla,who  gives  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  including  Spaniards,  Indians,  negroes,  and 
mestizoes,  by  a  census  recently  taken,  at  1,076,122,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
1, 100,000,  the  other  numbers,'  as  in  Malte-Brun,  and  the  population  of  Peru 
under  the  Incas,  4,500,000,  leaving  a  diminution  of  population  in  that  coun- 
try of  1,000,000.— P. 

*  "  The  total  population  of  Peru,  in  its  full  extent,  by  the  last  census 
was  3,500,000."— M.B. 

k  "  Les  anciens  recensemens."  The  remark  rather  applies  to  the  second 
census,  (1581)  than  to  the  first,  (1551.)— P. 

1  Viajero  Universal,  XX.  160. 
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unmixed  races  may  be  so  much  changed  and  modified,  as 
to  make  one  indistinet  mass,  and  to  form  completely  a  new 
nation.1 

Instances  are  recorded  of  Indians  and  Creoles  having 
jved  to  a  great  age.  In  the  year  1792,  there  were  eight 
individuals  in  the  province  of  Caxamarca,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  a  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  eldest  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  ;  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
population  of  that  province  does  not  exceed  7000- souls. 
A  colonist  of  Spanish  extraction,  that  died  in  the  same 
district,  in  the  year  17G5,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred 
and  forty-four  years,  seven  months  and  five  days.b 

The  mestizoes,  a  numerous  class  of  people,  hold  the 
next  rank  after  the  Spaniards,  If  they  do  not  possess  all 
the  privileges  that  are  granted  to  the  Indians,  they  are  at 
least  exempt  from  the  same  burdens.  They  were  sincere- 
ly attached  to  the  Spaniards,  and'  for  that  reason  not  very 
friendly  to  the  natives.  The  descendants  of  Spaniards  and 
Mestizoes,  are  denominated  Quarterons,  and  it  is  some- 
times no  easy  matter  to  distinguish  a  person  of  that  cast 
from  a  European.  The  Cholos,  or  those  sprung  from  In- 
dians and  Mestizoes,  were  confounded  with  the  natives, 
and  subject  to  tribute.0 

The  negro  slaves  were  employed  as  house  servants  or 
labourers  in  the  plantations  of  their  masters ;  they  were 
not  so  harshly  treated  in  Peru  as  in  most  other  countries, 
and  it  was  lawful  for  those  that  had  earned  a  sufficient  sum 
to  purchase  their  liberty.  hi  the  course  of  time  the  free 
negroes  hecame  very  numerous.  There  must  have  been 
a  great  prejudice  against  them,  for  they  were  generally 
accused  of  all  the  crimes  that  could  not  be  discovered  in 
the  colony  ;  they  were  idle,  cunning,  and  addicted  to  steal- 
ing, and  no  class  of  people  did  more  harm  to  the  state. d 
The  mulattoes  were  considered  the  best  artisans  in  the 
country,  and  they  enjoyed  exclusively  the  emoluments  ari- 
sing from  several  mechanical  trades.6 

The  Quinchua  language  was  spoken  throughout  the 
whole  of  Peru,  not  only  by  Indians,  but  Spaniards ;  it  was 
adopted  among  the  higher  circles  in  Lima  and  Quito,  and 
the  Jesuits  contributed  to  its  spread,  by  their  missions 
eastward  of  the  Cordilleras.  In  addition  to  it,  other  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  different  districts,  as  the  Jlymara 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Paz,  and  the  Puquina  in  the 
islands  of  Titicaca. 

The  country  which  we  have  called  interior  Peru,  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  upper  and  lower  provinces.  Its 
tribes  did  not  submit  so  tamely  to  the  yoke  of  the  Incas, 
and  they  appear  to  be  of  a  different  origin  from  the  Peru- 
vians. The  Spaniards  gave  particular  names  to  several 
districts,  in  that  part  of  Peru  ;  such  as  the  Pampa  del  Sacra- 
mento, to  the  country  between  the  Huallaga  and  the  Uca- 
yal ;  and  the  Great  Pajonal,  to  a  mountainous  tract  be- 
tween the  Pachitea,  the  Enne,  and  the  Ucayal.  The  pro- 
vince of  Moxos  is  bounded  by  the  Beni  and  the  Madeira, 
and  that  of  Chiquitos  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Para- 
guay. As  the  natives  of  these  districts  differ  little  from 
each  other,  it  is  needless  to  give  a  minute  account  of  each 
province. 

The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal  and  the  Gual- 
laga  arc  distinguished  from  the  Peruvians  by  their  strong 

»  Mercurid  Pcruano,  VII.  94.  VIII.  48.  X.  262' 
<>  Idem.  ibid.  V.  IGi. 
°  Idem.  ibid.  VIII.  50. 
*  Idem.  ibid.  VIII.  50. 


and  athletic  form,  their  expressive  features,  and  fair  com- 
plexion.  The  Conibos,  one  of  the  tribes  of  that  people, 
are  nearly  as  fair  as  the  Spaniards/  The  Carapachos  do 
not  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Indians  ;  the  men  have  long 
and  thick  beards  ;  and  Father  Giibal  thought  tire  women 
not  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  Georgia  and  Circassian 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  no  deformity 
among  that  people,  for  every  child  that  appears  to  be  of  a 
weak  constitution  is  put  to  death  by  its  unfeeling  parents  ; 
such  beings  are  supposed  to  he  born  under  unlucky  auspi- 
ces, and  it  is  considered  criminal  to  allow  them  to  live. 
During  adolescence,  a  bar  barous  method  is  employed  to 
preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  race  ;  it  consists  in  banda- 
ging different  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  to  conform  it  to  their 
absurd  notions  of  beauty.  The  Omaguas,  who  formerly 
inhabited  the  Pampa,  pressed  the  forehead  and  occiput  of 
their  children,  by  means  of  two  wooden  blocks  ;  in  this 
way  they  rendered  their  faces  broader,  or,  to  borrow  their 
own  expression,  made  them  like  a  full  moon.  The  mis- 
sionaries attributed  to  operations  of  that  sort,  the  intellec- 
tual weakness  of  the  tribes.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
states,  at  one  time  so  populous,  are  now  greatly  diminish- 
ed. Some  of  the  tr  ibes  are  extinct ;  and  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundr  ed  individuals  in  others. 

The  languages,  or  rather  dialects,  are  very  numerous. 
Almost  every  village  has  a  peculiar  idiom.  The  natives 
of  each  tribe  are  anxious  to  retain  particular  words,  or 
any  kind  of  noise  to  which  their  chiefs  have  attached  a 
meaning  in  time  of  war.  These  dialects  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  a  few  leading  languages,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  do  not  all  spring  from  the  same  source.  The  Coca- 
mas,  for  example,  speak  a  dialect  entirely  different  from 
that  of  their  neighbours  the  Yurimaguas,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guallaga.  The  Panos  are  said  to  have  certain  books 
written  in  hieroglyphics,  which  they  conceal  from  stran- 
gers.'1 

All  these  petty  states  are  governed  by  caciques  or  prin- 
ces ;  some  of  them  have  two  caciques  at  the  same  time. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  missionaries,  polygamv 
is  unlawful  among  the  people,  and  kings  only  are  permit- 
ted to  have  two  wives.  Marriage  is  generally  brought 
about  by  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  young  persons  live 
together  from  their  earliest  years.  Examples  of  conjugal 
love  and  fidelity  arc  not  uncommon  ;  nay,  if  we  believe  the. 
Jesuits,  there  must  have  been  more  than  one  Artemisia 
among  these  American  savages.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  marriage  tie  may  be  easily  bro- 
ken, and  that  the  parties  may  regain  their  freedom  by  mu- 
tual consent. 

The  religion  of  these  tribes  is  suited  to  their  imperfect 
civilization.  The  supreme  being  is  thought  to  be  an  old 
man,  who  formed  the  mountains  and  vallies  of  our  earth, 
and  chose  afterwards  to  reside  in  the  heavens.  He  is 
called  their  father  and  ancestor;  but  neither  temples  nor 
altars  are  consecrated  to  his  service.  Earthquakes  take 
place  as  often  as  he  appears  on  our  globe  ;  they  are  the 
steps  of  an  enraged  god,  that  make  the  mountains  trem- 
ble. To  show  their  respect  on  such  occasions,  all  the  sa- 
vages leave  their  huts,  stamp,  leap,  dance,  and  utter  cer- 
tain ejaculations,  which  arc  supposed  to  have  a  great  ef- 


«  Mcrrurio  Proiano,  X.  11G. 

1  Viijcro  Universal,  XXI.  p.  15'2. 

s  Idem.  ibid.  XX.  187. 

b  Humboldt,  Vucs  et  Monutr.cns. 
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feet  in  pacifying  the  divinity.  Many  tribes  worship  the 
moon,  and  all  of  them  believe  in  an  evil  principle,  a  sort 
of  devil  that  resides  under  ground,  whose  chief  delight  is 
to  torment  every  living  creature.  The  rnohanes,  or  wi- 
zards, are  believed  to  hold  communications  with  the  infer- 
nal spirit,  and  to  employ  their  art  in  averting  its  malignant 
influence.  These  men  are  the  only  priests  of  that  rude 
people  ;  they  are  consulted  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war, 
and  before  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  It  is  their  office  to 
promise  plenteous  harvests,  and  to  cure  diseases  ;  lovers 
reveal  to  them  their  secrets,  and  confide  implicitly  in  their 
predictions.  But  their  trade  is  dangerous,  for  many  are 
destroyed  by  those  that  they  have  deceived.  The  natives 
wear  piripiris  or  talismans  round  their  legs  and  arms.  Dif- 
ferent infusions  of  plants  are  taken  for  different  purposes. 
A  young  man  drinks  that  he  may  gain  the  affection  of  his 
mistress  ;  the  hunter,  to  succeed  in  the  chase ;  the  hus- 
bandman, for  a  good  crop  ;  and  the  warrior,  to  vanquish  his 
enemies.  Of  all  the  prodigies  which  the  rnohanes  perform 
by  means  of  their  talismans,  the  greatest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  dangerous,  is  that  of  healing  the  sick.  Every 
malady  is  attributed  to  their  cunning,  or  the  influence  of 
their  master  the  devil  ;  it  is  supposed  too,  that  a  person  so 
inflicted  may  discover  the  mohane  by  whose  spells  he  is 
bound.  For  this  purpose,  an  infusion  of  the  Datura  ar- 
borea,  (Linna;us)  is  administered  to  his  nearest  relation, 
which  throws  him  into  a  state  of  stupor  that  lasts  several 
days.  When  he  is  restored  to  his  senses,  he  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  figure  and  features  of  the  wizard  that  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  dream.  They  then  seek  out  the  sor- 
cerer who  answers  to  his  description,  and  compel  him  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  the  patient.  But,  if  the  patient 
should  die  during  these  preliminary  operations,  his  family 
endeavours  to  destroy  the  sorcerer  who  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  his  death.  But  it  may  be  easily  believed,  that  vi- 
sions do  not  always  spring  up  when  they  are  most  required, 
and  on  these  occasions  any  mohane  is  chosen  to  act  the 
part  of  a  physician.  By  this  means  they  have  probably 
•acquired  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  learned  the  vir- 
tues of  several  plants  from  practice  or  tradition,  but  they 
depend  too  much  on  supernatural  agency,  and  neglect  the 
means  that  lie  within  their  reach. 

These  tribes  entertain  different  opinions  concerning  the 
sold  after  death.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  in  the  province  of  Maynas,  believe  not  only 
that  it  exists  in  another  world,  but  that  it  still  retains  the 
human  form.  Being  interrogated  by  the  missionaries  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  doctrine,  they  appeared  fearless  of 
death,  and  declared  that  their  deceased  relatives  and 
friends  were  waiting  for  them  in  another  world.  They 
affirmed  that  the  hero  was  thought  to  meet  with  a  delight- 
ful reception,  and  that  his  countrymen  took  the  necessary 
precaution  of  placing  a  copper  hatchet  and  a  bow  by  his 
side,  to  secure  him  a  triumphant  entry.  His  soul  ascend- 
ed to  heaven  by  the  milky  way,  that  luminous  garden  where 
his  ancestors  spent  their  time  in  festive  mirth  ;  the  plea- 
sures of  war  were  not  unknown,  for  the  noise  of  their 
battles  was  often  heard  by  their  children  on  the  earth.  The 
vanquished,  when  thrown  headlong  from  the  upper  re- 
gions, occasioned  thunder,  and  were  condemned  to  return 
again  to  this  lower  world  in  the  form  of  wild  beasts. 

Such  notions  are  common  to  most  of  these  Indians,  but 


the  natives  on  the  banks  of  the  Ucayal  believe  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration.  "Wherefore,"  said  one  of  them  to  a 
Jesuit,  "  do  you  speak  so  much  about  my  sins  1  All  that 
you  have  said  of  hell  is  a  fable.  I  am  convinced  that  I 
can  never  be  burnt  on  account  of  my  sins ;  and  I  know 
the  fate  of  men  after  death.  Just  and  wise  caciques,  brave 
warriors,  and  chaste  wives,  inhabit  the  bodies  of  strong  and 
beautiful  animals.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  worship 
them  in  their  new  shape.  As  to  bad  and  wicked  men, 
they  wander  in  the  clouds,  or  languish  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  ,  but  no  one  was  ever  burnt  in  a  lake  of  fire." 

Their  complaints  and  lamentations  over  the  dead  are 
connected  with  their  particular  tenets ;  they  express 
their  grief  by  imitating  the  howling  of  tigers,  the  nasal  cry 
of  the  monkey,  or  the  croaking  of  frogs;  and  intimate  in 
this  way,  to  the  lower  animals,  the  loss  of  the  person  for 
whom  they  mourn.a  An  aged  female  is  appointed  to 
close  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  deceased.  This  ceremo- 
ny being  performed,  the  air  is  filled  with  the  bitter  groans 
of  near  relations,  and  the  yells  of  a  thousand  old  women, 
who  collect  themselves  willingly  for  such  purposes.  The 
obsequies  of  a  cacique  last  for  several  days,  and  the  people 
weep  in  concert  at  day-break,  noon,  and  midnight.  Some 
of  these  Indians,  like  the  Moabites,  cut  off  their  hair  after 
the  death  of  their  relatives.  They  not  only  destroy  the 
furniture  of  the  deceased,  but  set  fire  to  his  cottage.  The 
body  is  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  or  painted  jar,  which 
is  buried  in  a  sequestered  spot,  and  a  covering  of  potter's 
clay  laid  over  it.  No  monuments  are.  erected  to  the  dead  ; 
they  even  level  their  graves  to  prevent  their  being  disco- 
vered by  strangers.  After  the  funeral  rites  are  finished, 
all  mention  of  the  deceased  is  forbidden,  and  his  name  and 
memory  are  soon  forgotten.  A  different  custom  prevails 
among  the  Roa-Mainas,  another  tribe  of  these  savages  ; 
they  disinter  their  dead,  whenever  it  is  thought  that  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  body  have  been  worn  away.  The  ske- 
leton is  placed  in  a  new  coffin,  painted  with  hieroglyphics, 
and  conveyed  in  this  state  to  the  house  of  the  mourners, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  held  in  greater  veneration.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  twelve  month,  the  remains  are  a  second  time 
committed  to  the  earth,  never  again  to  be  disturbed.  The 
Capanaguas,  a  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Magni,  roast 
and  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives  ;  that  practice  is 
a  part  of  their  superstition,  and  inculcated  by  their  priests.* 
Several  tribes  of  these  Indians  are  said  to  devour  their 
prisoners  of  war ;  the  Guagas,  in  particular,  are  addicted 
to  that  barbarous  custom. 

They  are  not  impelled  by  necessity  to  cultivate  the 
ground  ;  their  forests  are  stored  with  game,  and  their 
rivers  with  different  kinds  of  fish.  But  the  water  in  many 
places  is  of  a  bad  quality,  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste ; 
they  till  the  land  to  obtain  massado,  their  favourite  beve- 
rage, a  bitter  and  intoxicating  liquor  made  from  the  roots 
of  the  yucca. 

They  receive  chambos,  or  small  copper  hatchets,  from 
different  tribes  inhabiting  the  Cordilleras,  and  make,  with 
these  instruments,  others  of  stone.  A  Jesuit  has  taken 
notice  of  a  circumstance,  that  may  give  us  some  notion  of 
the  value  which  they  put  upon  our  iron  axes.  One  of  them 
told  Father  Richter,  that  he  would  sell  his  son  for  an  axe; 
the  priest  reproached  him  for  his  want  of  affection.  The 
savage  replied,  that  he  had  many  children,  that  his  son 


■  "  Undoubtedly  they  intend  by  this,  that  all  nature  laments  the  death  of 
the  departed." — M.B. 
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•would  not  always  serve  him,  but  an  axe  might  be  useful  to 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  fatigues  of  war, 
hunting,  and  fishing,  have  irresistible  charms  for  these  bar- 
barians. Their  weapons  in  the  chase,  and  in  the  field  of 
battle,  are  the  same  ;  they  consist  of  spears,  clubs,  darts, 
and  arrows  dipt  in  vegetable  poisons.  Convinced  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  weapons,  they  attack  fearlessly  the  strong- 
est animals  in  the  forests.  If  an  arrow  grazes  the  skin  of 
a  wild  beast,  it  falls  lifeless  to  the  ground. 

Particular  situations  are  chosen  for  their  towns,  which 
are  built  for  defence  ;  they  resemble  semicircular  forts, 
and  have  two  gates  of  communication,  one  on  the  side  of 
an  ascent,  and  the  other  towards  a  plain.  The  whole  re- 
presents a  half  moon,  with  its  convex  circumference  front- 
ing a  forest.  By  this  means,  when  assailed  at  one  of  the 
gates,  they  have  an  outlet  at  the  other,  and  are  enabled  to 
defend  themselves  with  advantage.  Some  of  the  tribes 
treat  their  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  never  employ  poi- 
soned arrows  against  their  enemies. 

The  missionaries  added  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  the 
vast  province  of  Maynas.  In  the  seventeenth  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had  flourishing 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Manoa ;  but  these  have 
been  since  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  this  position,  which 
commanded  the  course  of  the  Ucayal,  enabled  the  natives 
of  the  Great  Pajonal  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  That 
country  maintained  its  independence  for  nearly  forty  years ; 
but  the  missionaries  from  the  seminary  of  Ocapa,  particu- 
larly fathers  Girbal  and  Sobreviela,  have  brought  about  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  many  of  the  natives.  Enlight- 
ened planters  too,  have  by  their  judicious  measures  repeo- 
pled  and  restored  to  Spain  many  deserted  districts  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Guallaga. 

The  missions  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Chiquitos  and  Moxos 
were,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  attended  with  much 
advantage.  After  the  abolition  of  that  order,  those  that 
succeeded  them  either  neglected  their  duty,  or  were  not 
fitted  for  the  task. 

The  districts  eastward  of  the  Andes  are  visited  by  con- 
tinued droughts  or  incessant  rains.a  During  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  plains  are  changed  into  lakes,  and  whole  planta- 
tions are  sometimes  submerged.  The  trees  of  the  forests 
seem  to  float  on  the  water.  The  quadrupeds  take  refuge 
in  their  summits,  and  shell-fish  have  been  found  adhering 
to  their  lower  branches.  The  cold  east  wind  dries  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  waters  gradually  subside  ;  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  appear,  and  the  islands  which  were  inundated 


"  "  The  dry  season  lasts  from  June  to  December ;  the  rainy  season  from 
December  to  June." 

b  "  In  its  uncultivated  state,  all  the  country  cast  of  the  Cordilleras  is  co- 
vered with  forests." — M.B. 

c  "  When  it  has  escaped  from  its  prison,  it  detaches  the  greater  part  of 
the  threads  by  which  its  covering  was  suspended ;  but  it  generally  remains 
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seem  to  rise  from  tne  deep.  But  the  heat  and  excessive 
humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  sudden  changes  to  which 
it  is  liable,  render  the  country  unhealthy.  In  the  lower 
districts  there  are  many  large  rivers,  and  the  means  of 
communication  are  safe  and  easy  ;  but  towards  Upper 
Peru,  the  roads  are  broken  by  precipices,  cataracts,  and 
torrents.  If  the  traveller  go  thither  by  water,  he  must 
often  quit  his  canoe  for  a  balza,  or  slight  raft  made  of  reeds; 
and  his  journey  by  land  is  not  less  dangerous,  for  he  must 
pass  through  dark  and  interminable  forests. 

There  are  gold  mines  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  An- 
des, and  the  per  iodical  inundations  of  the  rivers  fertilize 
the  plains.  Interior  Peru  seems  to  have  been  at  a  former 
period  covered  with  wood  ;b  the  tamarisk  and  palm-tree 
flourish  in  its  vallies ;  beautiful  flowers,  and  aromatic 
plants  of  exquisite  fragrance,  grow  wild  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  sustillo,  or  paper  insect,  is  found  in  the  valley  of 
Pampantico,  near  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Guallaga.  It 
lives  exclusively  on  the  leaves  of  the  paced,  or  Mimosa  inga. 
They  are  considered  delicate  food  by  the  natives,  and  al- 
though a  great  many  are  destroyed  every  year,  their  loss  la 
speedily  supplied,  and  their  number  is  not  sensibly  dimin- 
ished. After  having  stripped  a  tree  of  its  leaves,  they  de- 
scend from  the  branches,  fasten  on  its  trunk,  and  begin 
the  wonderful  texture,  which  they  instinctively  weave. 
They  arrange  themselves  in  the  best  order,  and  observe  in 
their  works  the  most  exact  proportion.  Although  the  paper 
varies  according  to  their  number,  and  the  quality  of  their 
food,  it  is  always  superior  in  thickness  and  durability  to 
the  best  sort  that  is  made  in  China.  The  sustillos  are  shel- 
tered beloAv  this  aerial  tent  during  their  metamorphosis  ; 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  lower  side  in  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines,  so  as  to  form  an  exact  cube.  In  that  situa- 
tion the  insect  envelopes  itself  in  a  covering  of  coarse  silk, 
and  remains  there,  until  it  becomes  a  butterfly ;  it  then 
leaves  its  prison-house,  the  fragments  of  which  float  in  the 
air,  and  are  whitened  by  the  sun.0  Antonio  Pineda  sent  a 
yard  and  a  half  of  this  paper  to  Madrid.  A  nest,  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  was  also  sent  to  one  of  the  museums  in 
the  same  city.  Calancha,  a  Jesuit,  who  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  sustillo,  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  several  letters 
on  that  kind  of  paper.d  e 

Thaddeus  Hainke  discovered  a  large  plain  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chiquitos,  covered  with  salt  marshes  ;  their  crys- 
tallized, and  still  surface,  reflected  the  image  of  perpetual 
winter  ;  small  saline  crystals,  not  unlike  hoar  frost,  were 
suspended  from  the  trees. 

attached  to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and,  bleached  by  the  sun,  floats  on  the 
wind  like  a  tattered  banner." — M.B. 
d  Historic  de  Perou,  I.  p.  66. 

e  "  Father  Calancha,  a  jesuit,  who  has  given  some  account  of  this  curi- 
ous insect,  was  in  possession  of  a  piece  of  this  paper,  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten a  letter."— M.B. 
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Chili,  Paraguay,  Terra  Magellanica,  or  Patagonia. 
Precipices  and  snow-covered  mountains  form  a  boun- 
•  dary  between  Chili  and  Peru  :a  Nature  has  separated  that 
beautiful  and  fertile  country  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
yet  the  Incas  had  penetrated  thither  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  neither  of  them  could  complete  their 
conquest,  or  force  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their 
Freedom.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious  ;  the  natives 
are  healthy  and  robust.  The  spring  continues  from  the 
latter  part  of  September  to  December,  and  then  the  sum- 
mer of  the  southern  hemisphere  begins.  The  north  wind 
blows  with  little  variation  during  the  rainy  season,  or  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  Spring.  A  dry  south 
wind  continues  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  not  only  in 
the  country,  but  even  at  a  considerable  distance  off  the 
shore. b  The  coast  consists  of  a  narrow  beach,  abruptly 
terminated  by  lofty  hills,  behind  which  extends  a  fertile 
plain,c  watered  by  many  streams,  and  covered  in  some 
places  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  meadows.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  Andes,  and  many  volcanoes'1  burning  in  the 
midst  of  snow,  heighten  the  natural  beauties  of  this  rich 
landscape.  Gold  and  copper  mines  abound  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  have  been  discovered  in  the  Andes  whole 
hills  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  ferruginous  sand  ;  but  although  the  soil  is 
impregnated  with  many  different  metals,  vegetation  appears 
in  its  utmost  luxuriance.  The  mountain  forests  are  full 
of  lofty  trees ;  all  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  a  great  many 
aromatic  shrubs  grow  in  the  vallies.*  Chili,  indeed,  is  the 
only  country  in  the  new  world  where  the  culture  of  the 
grape  has  completely  succeeded.  But  our  knowledge  of 
its  vegetable  and  animal  productions  is  still  very  imperfect ; 
yet  it  is  evident  that  they  open  up  a  wide  field  for  the  na- 
tural historian,  and  furnish  many  articles  of  great  value  in 
commerce.  We  cannot  classify  the  odoriferous  and  other 
plants  which  Molinaf  has  mentioned,  nor  ascertain  if  the 
Chili  pine  should  be  classed  with  those  of  Europe,  nor  de- 
termine whether  the  cedars  of  the  Andes  resemble  those  of 
Lebanon.6  The  accounts  given  us  concerning  the  prodigious 
growth  of  the  forests  in  these  mountains,  seem  to  be  exag- 
gerated. A  single  tree  is  said  to  have  afforded  a  mission- 
ary a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood  for  a  chapel  more  than 
sixty  feet  in  length  ;  beams,  laths,  doors,  windows,  altars, 
and  two  confessionals,  were  made  from  its  venerable  trunk. 


»  Chili  is  separated  from  the  maritime  part  of  Peru,  on  the  north,  by  the 
desert  of  Atacama. — P. 
k  Vancouver,  t.  V.  p.  406. 

e  The  maritime  part  of  Chili  presents  three  chains  of  hills,  parallel  to  the 
Andes  ;  the  mediterranean  is  mostly  plain. — Pinkcrton. — P. 

d  There  are  fourteen  active  volcanoes  in  the  Andes  of  Chili. — M.B. — Ed. 
Encyc. — P. 
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The  Myrlus  luma  and  maxima  are  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
the  olive  tree  about  nine  feet  in  circumference.  The  grass 
in  some  places  is  so  tall,  that  the  cattle  are  concealed 
among  the  pastures.  The  apples  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  size  ;  and  of  fourteen  different,  kinds  of  peaches,  one 
sort  weighs  about  sixteen  ounces.h  Many  shrubs  and 
plants  are  useful  in  dying ;  the  Rubia  Chilensis  yields 
a  bright  red,  and  the  Eupatorium  Chilense  a  rich  yellow. 
A  different  shade  of  the.  same  colour  is  obtained  from  the 
Santolina,  and  a  black  die  is  extracted  from  the  root  of  the 
Paula  tincloria,  gen.  nov. 

Molina  takes  notice  of  thirty-six  different  species  of 
quadrupeds  indigenous  to  Chili ;  but  many  of  them  are 
little  known.  The  Castor  Huidobrius  frequents  the  banks 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  does  not  build  its  habitation  after 
the  manner  of  the  common  beaver ;  the  fur  of  this  animal 
is  much  prized.  The  Mus  cyanus  is  not  unlike  the  ground 
mouse,  but  its  ears  are  rounder,  and  its  hair  is  grey.  The 
Chinalla,  or  Mus  laniger,  is  covered  with  a  fine  ash-colour- 
ed wool  of  a  sufficient  length  for  spinning.  The  Mus  mau- 
linus,  and  Chilian  squirrel,  are  two  other  animals  peculiar 
to  the  country. 

Copiapo  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  on  the 
west  by  the  Great  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Coquimbo,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  deserts  of  Atacama.  It  is  about  a  hun- 
dred leagues  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  is  famed 
for  its  copper,  fossil  salt,  sulphur,  and  lapis  lazuli.  Copia- 
po, the  capital  of  the  district,  is  an  inconsiderable  town, 
about  twelve  leagues  from  the  sea ;  its  population  is  less 
than  1 2,000  souls.  Coquimbo,  sometimes  called  La  Se- 
rena, is  the  chief  town  in  a  partido  of  the  same  name  ;  the 
streets  are  shaded  with  myrtle  trees,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
form  squares ;  a  garden,  well  stored  with  fruit  trees,  is 
attached  to  every  house.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Coquimbo  and  Guasco  is  impregnated  with  metallic 
substances.  The  copper  is  valuable,  and  of  the  best  qua- 
lity ;  10,000  quintals  were  annually  exported  to  Spain, 
and  30,000  to  Lima.  The  province  of  Quillota  is  about 
twenty-five  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  twen- 
ty-one from  east  to  west.  The  capital,  St.  Martin  de  la 
Concha,  or  Quillota,  is  built  upon  a  fertile  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aconcagua  ;  but  the  flourishing  city  of  Val- 
paraiso has  of  late  years  attracted  most  of  the  settlers.  It 
stands  on  the  base  and  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  is  inconve- 

e  "  The  iorests  are  full  of  lofty  trees,  some  valuable  for  their  wood,  others 
for  their  gums  and  resins ;  the  plain  is  covered  with  aromatic  shrubs  and 
saline  plants,  and  is  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  European  crops." — 
M.B. — P. 

'  Molina's  Natural  History  of  Chili,  passim, 
e  Idem.  ibid. 
I     h  Bonnycastle,  vol.  II.  p.  246. 
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niently  situated  for  building.  Trading  vessels  from  Lima 
take  in  their  cargoes  at  Valparaisoi  which  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  wheat,  tallow,  leather,  cordage,  and  dried 
fruits  ;  the  inhabitants  receive  in  exchange,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  spirits.  The  harbour  is  much  exposed  to  the  north 
winds,  but  the  ships  make  generally  three  voyages  during 
the  summer,  or  from  the  month  of  November  to  June. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  was  founded  in  the  year 
1541,  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia.  It  was  originally  called  Nue- 
va  Estremadura  ;  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  its 
gardens  are  watered  by  canals,  and  the  principal  srjuare  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  fountain.  The  town  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  hill,  and  on  the  other  by  a  large  plain.  The 
palace,  the  court  of  royal  audience,  the  town-hall,  the  pri- 
son, the  cathedral,  and  the  mint,  are  the  most  remarkable 
public  buildings.  The  cathedral  was  planned  and  begun  by 
two  Englishmen,  the  mint  is  the  work  of  a  Roman  archi- 
tect. The  governor  and  the  primate  of  Chili  resided  at 
Santiago.  The  extensive  diocese,  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
town,  was  erected  by  Paul  IV.  in  the  year  1561.  As  the 
capital  is  the  centre  of  all  the  internal  traffic  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  well  stored  with  every  sort  of  merchandise,  and 
there  are  more  shops  in  it  than  in  any  other  city  of  Chili. 
Its  population  and  commerce  increased  rapidly  ;  the  for- 
mer, before  the  late  revolution,  was  said  to  be  more  than 
50,000  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  gay  and  hospitable,  and 
in  these  qualities  excel  their  countrymen  in  the  old  world. 
Music  and  dancing  are  there,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
places  of  Spanish  America,  the  favourite  amusements  of 
the  people. 

Petorca,  renowned  for  its  gold  mines,a  lies  eastward  of 
Santiago  ;  like  those  of  Peru,  they  are  situated  in  the  re- 
gion of  perpetual  snow.  The  ore  in  the  mountain  of 
Uspallata  is  so  rich,  that  a  quintal  of  it  generally  yields 
sixty  Spanish  marks.b 

Talca  is  the  chief  town  in  the  partido  of  Maule,  a  dis- 
trict abounding  in  wine,  corn,  and  cattle.  The  capital  is 
built  near  two  hills ;  many  amethysts  are  found  on  the  one, 
and  the  other  consists  of  a  particular  sand  or  cement 
called  talc.  There  are  gold  mines  in  the  fertile  province 
of  Puchacay,  a  country  in  which  agriculture  repays 
abundantly  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen ;  the  ear  of 
corn  often  contains  more  than  sixty  grains,  and  the  vine 
bears  in  the  same  proportion.  The  meadows  arc  covered 
with  herds  ;  in  the  )rear  1797,  fat  oxen  were  sold  for  four 
crowns,  and  the  price  of  a  sheep  was  less  than  a  dollar.0  d 
Conception,  or  Penco,  was  founded  by  Valdivia,  and  de- 
stroyed in  1751  by  an  earthquake.  The  inhabitants  then 
chose  a  place  for  their  town  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mo- 
cha, at  a  league's  distance  from  the  former  site  ;  it  has 
since  that  time  been  called  Mocha,  or  New  Conception. 
The  population  is  supposed  to  exceed  12,000  souls.6  The 
corrcgidor  of  the  town  commanded  the  troops  on  the  Au- 
racanian  frontier.    The  place  is  chiefly  of  importance 

»  Ulloa,  Observations,  book  VIII.  chap.  9. 

b  Aspalata,  in  the  province  of  Aconcagua,  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  the 
silver  mines  in  Chili. — P. 

c  Voyage  dc  la  Pcrouse,  t.  II.  p.  GO.  Compare  Feuill6e,  Observations,  t. 
I.  p.  312.  and  t.  II.  p.  345. 

d  "  In  the  province  of  Conception,  (Puchacay,)  corn  yields  sixty  for  one; 
and  the.  vine  is  equally  productive.  In  1787,  the  price  of  a  full-grown  ox 
was  eight  piastres,  and  that  of  a  sheep  three  fourths  of  a  piastre." — M.B. 

«  "  13,000  souls"— Ed.  Encyc.  ;  10,000 — M.B. 

'  "  The  great  island  of  Chiloe  is  the  principal  of  the  archipelago  of  Cho- 
nos,  which  is  composed  of  forty-seven  islands,  of  which  25  are  inhabited." — 
M.B.  The  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  with  that  of  the  Chor.cs  dependent  upon 
it,  comprehends  82  islands,  of -which  32  a'e  inhabited. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 


from  its  vicinity  to  Conception  Bay,  one  of  the  best 
in  Spanish  America.  The  fortresses  of  Araucos  and 
Tucapel,  and  several  others,  were  erected  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians,  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection. There  is  a  good  harbour  at  the  town  of  Valdivia, 
and  plenty  of  timber  in  the  adjacent  country. 

The  archipelago  of  Chonos  or  Chiloe,  consisting  of 
forty-seven  islands,  is  situated  in  a  gulf  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Chili.  Thirty-two  of  them  were  colonized 
by  Spaniards  and  Indians,  the  rest  are  uninhabited/  Isla 
Grande,  or  Chiloe,  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  group  ; 
its  name  has  been  given  to  the  whole  archipelago.  It  is 
well  wooded,  and  produces  as  much  corn  as  is  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sea-port  of 
San  Carlos  de  Charcao,  and  the  town  of  San  Juan  de 
Castro,  are  the  most  remar  kable  places  in  the  island.  The 
whole  population  of  Chiloe  amounts  to  25,000  souls.  The 
natives  speak  a  peculiar  language  called  the  Veliche.5  The 
climate  is  not  unwholesome/  but  the  country  is  subject  to 
earthquakes.  A  very  dreadful  one  took  place  in  the  year 
1737  ;  the  Guaytecas,  a  group  of  islands  to  the  south, 
were  covered  with  ashes,  which  destroyed  almost  every 
sort  of  vegetation  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.' k 

The  two  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  are  110  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  largest  was  discovered  in 
1563,  by  a  Spaniard,  who  gave  it  his  own  name  ;  it  was 
so  much  praised  by  the  early  navigators,  that  it  has  been 
thought  an  earthly  paradise.  It  is  not  more  than  four 
leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west ;  the  country  in  gene- 
ral is  mountainous,  but  interspersed  with  woods  and  fertile 
vallies.  Its  chief  advantage  arises  from  its  being  a  good 
resting  place  for  ships.  Many  English  navigators  touch- 
ed there  in  their  voyages  round  the  world.  It  has  been 
occupied  for  more  than  fifty  years  by  Spanish  settlers,1 
who  have  erected  a  battery,  and  built  a  town  on  the  island."1 
The  name  of  Mas-a-tierra,  or  near  the  land,  has  been 
given  to  the  largest ;  the  other  is  generally  called  Mas-a- 
fuero,  or  the  more  remote.  The  Isla  de  Cabros  is  an  un- 
inhabited rock  at  no  great  distance  from  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Cedar  and  sandal  trees 
grow  on  these  islands.  Two  persons,  whose  romantic 
adventures  gave  rise  to  the  novel  of  Robinson  Cr  usoe,  re- 
sided on  one  of  them.  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotsman, 
being  left  by  his  fellow  sailors,  lived  there  for  four  or  five 
years,"  and  obtained  a  scanty  subsistence  by  hunting  ;  the 
other,  a  Mosquito  Indian,  was  abandoned  by  a  party  of 
Buccaneers. 

Cuyo,  formerly  a  Chilian  province,  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Andes,  and  for  that  reason 
sometimes  called  Trasmonluno.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Tucuman,  on  the  cast  by  the  deserts  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  on  the  south  by  Patagonia.  That  part  of  the  Andes 
which  divides  it  from  Chili  is  exposed  to  violent  and  fre- 
quent storms.    The  climate  of  Cuyo  is  variable  ;  on  the 

t  The  language  of  the  natives  (Chilotes)  was  originally  the  same  as  the 
Araucanian,  or  Moluche,  but  they  have  gradually  adopted  the  Spanish  vo- 
cables, while  they  have  minutely  retained  the  syntax  and  idioms,  as  well  as 
the  inflexions  and  accent,  of  their  original  language. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

h  "  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  cold  and  rainy" — M.B.  The  climate  is 
so  extremely  moist  and  rainy,  that  they  are  obliged  to  cut  their  grain  before 
it  is  perfectly  ripe,  and  dry  it  in  sheds  and  barns — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

■   Viajero  Universal,  XV.  p.  3(!(>. 

k  "  In  1737,  an  enormous  globe  of  fire  burst  on  the  Guaytecas,  and  re 
duccd  all  the  vegetables  to  ashes" — (  Viajero  I'm'r.)— M.B.  ? — P. 
1  This  settlement  was  formed  in  17t>(>. — P. 
m  Relation  de  M.  Moss,  Annales  des  Vovagcs,  XVI.  100. 
»  From  1705  to  1709. — P. 
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high  grounds,  the  winter  is  intensely  cold,  and  the  plains 
are  scorched  by  the  summer's  heat.  The  country,  for 
want  of  moisture,  is  barren  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers, 
or  even  canals,  it  is  verdant  and  fruitful.  The  eastern 
part  consists  of  fertile  plains  ;  unlike  those  of  the  Oronoco, 
or  La  Plata,  they  are  covered  with  lofty  trees.  A  remark- 
able species  of  the  cocoa  palm  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
vallies  ;  its  leaves  resemble  the  aloe's,  and  the  centre  of  its 
trunk  is  so  soft,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  making  cloth, 
which  if  it  be  not  very  fine,  is  at  least  strong  and  flexible. 
It  is  only  lately  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  north 
of  Cuyo  have  been  worked.  Lead,  sulphur,  coal,  and 
gypsum,  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  salt  is  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  lakes  and  marshes.  The  hills  near  St. 
Juan  de  la  Frontera,  are  composed  of  white  marble  ;  the 
people  use  it  for  making  lime,  or  building  bridges  across  the 
canals  that  irrigate  their  fields.  The  wealth  of  the  district 
depends  chiefly  on  that  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
it  must  be  greatly  increased  if  ever  the  trade  of  China  or 
the  east  extends  to  the  southern  or  western  shores  of  Ame- 
rica. Mendoza,  the  capital  of  Cuyo,  is  a  flourishing  city, 
and  its  population  is  rapidly  increasing.1 

The  province  of  Tucuman,  a  country  little  frequented, 
■and  consequently  not  very  accurately  known,  lies  to  the 
north  east  of  Cuyo.  Branches  of  the  Andes  traverse  it 
on  the  north  ;  the  rest  of  the  district  is  one  immense  plain. 
Many  rivers  in  Tucuman  are  changed  into  large  sheets  of 
water,  from  which  they  never  issue.  The  Rio  Salado 
falls  into  El  Mon  Chiqueto  and  the  Rio  Dulce,  after  a 
course  of  two  hundred  leagues,  unites  with  the  Salado, 
and  is  lost  along  with  it.  These  lakes,  occasioned  by  the 
inundations  of  rivers,  are  not  very  deep.  The  soil  in  many 
places  is  impregnated  with  fossil  salt,  and  the  water  of 
every  pool  or  river  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  brackish 
and  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The  cattle  devour  eagerly 
the  salt  on  the  herbage  ;  it  is  indeed  necessary  to  their  ex- 
istence, for  they  perish  if  deprived  of  it  for  a  short  time. 
Saltpetre  may  be  collected  on  the  plains ;  the  ground  is 
frequently  whitened  with  it  after  a  shower.  Although  there 
is  hardly  any  transition  from  winter  to  summer,  the  cli- 
mate has  been  considered  healthy  and  salubrious.  The 
districts  watered  by  rivers,  afford  rich  pasture,  and  are  ge- 
nerally covered  with  sheep  and  oxen.  Of  wild  animals, 
the  deer  and  different  sorts  of  game  are  the  most  common. 
The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  maize,  cotton, 
and  indigo.  Swarms  of  wild  bees  frequent  the  forests  be- 
tween the  Dulce  and  the  Salado,  and  a  species  of  insect 
weaves  vast  net  works  of  silver  coloured  silk  on  the 
trees  called  the  aromo.  The  wild  cochineal  is  of  a 
very  good  quality.b  Mr.  Helm  states  that  there  are 
in  Tucuman  two  mines  of  gold,  as  many  of  copper  and 
lead,  one  of  silver,  and  another  of  rock  salt.  The  Que- 
bracho tree,  so  called  from  its  excessive  hardness,  grows 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Miguel ;  the  axe  is  sometimes  broken 
before  the  tree  can  be  cut  asunder.  The  commerce  of 
Tucuman  consists  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle ;  it  is  computed 
that  60,000  mules  are  fattened  every  year  in  the  valley  of 

»  "  The  province  of  Cuyo  is  fertile  in  fruits  and  corn.  Its  wines  are  car- 
ried to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video.  These  wines  resemble  in  colour  a 
potion  of  rhubarb  and  senna,  and  in  taste  are  not  dissimilar.  They  take 
this  taste,  perhaps,  from  the  tarred  goat  skins  in  which  they  are  kept.  They 
are  drank  almost  exclusively  throughout  the  whole  of  Paraguay." — M.B. 
It  is  said  that  Mendoza  and  Juan  de  la  Frontera  have  exported  in  one  year 
more  than  20,000  barrels  of  wine — Pinkerton. — P. 

b  Viajero  Universal,  XX.  p.  12G— 129. 

*  "  At  about  the  age  of  25  years." — M.B. 


Lerma,  previous  to  their  being  exposed  for  sale  at  the  greal 
annual  fair.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  San 
Felipe  or  Salta  ;  its  inhabitants,  and  especially  the  lower 
orders,  are  often  afflicted  with  a  species  of  leprosy,  and 
the  women  are  disfigured  by  goitres  at  an  early  age  ;e 
Jujui,  built  near  a  volcano  that  emits  clouds  of  dense  air, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  dust  ;a  Cordova,  the  residence  of 
a  bishop,  and  the  finest  city  in  the  country.  The  univer- 
sity of  the  Jesuits  at  that  place  was  considered  a  good 
seminary  of  education.  A  few  villages,  scattered  over  the 
wide  plains  of  Tucuman,  have  been  sometimes  dignified 
with  the  name  of  towns.  London  was  founded  in  1555, 
to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  Mary,  queen  of  England, 
with  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  We  may  form  a  tolera- 
bly correct  notion  of  these  towns  from  a  letter  of  Cattaneo, 
a  Jesuit,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — "The 
Provincial-general  set  out  with  his  secretary6  to  visit  the 
different  settlements  in  Tucuman  ;  on  their  way  to  Rioja, 
a  town  about  two  hundred  leagues  north-west  of  Cordova, 
they  had  to  travel  along  a  road  as  solitary  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult. Their  progress  was  slow,  for  the  path  was  stony  and 
uneven.  About  the  twentieth  day  of  their  journey,  the 
secretary,  who  had  gone  before  his  companions,  fell 
asleep  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  The  muleteer  who  serv- 
ed as  a  guide,  came  up  to  him,  and  remarked,  that  a  per- 
son of  his  condition  ought  not  to  sleep  in  a  street.  The 
secretary,  astonished  at  such  a  rebuke,  replied,  that  he  had 
travelled  three  weeks,  and  had  long  since  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  Rioja.  You  are  now  there,  rejoined  the  muleteer, 
this  is  the  great  square,  and  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits  is 
behind  the  trees."  The  inhabitants  of  Tucuman,  free 
from  the  cares  and  disquietude  of  great  towns,  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  country  life.  Their  groves  resound  to 
the  music  of  dancing ;  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  rustic  guitar,  alternate 
strains  ruder  but  not  unlike  those  of  Theocritus  or  Virgil ; 
even  the  Christian  names  of  the  people  are  pastoral,  and 
remind  the  traveller  of  old  Arcadia/ 

The  country  watered  by  the  La  Plata  has  been  gene- 
rally called  Paraguay,  although,  to  speak  correctly,  that 
name  should  be  confined  to  a  single  province. 

The  province  of  Chaco,  and  the  country  in  general 
between  the  Great  River  and  the  Andes,  is  an  immense 
plain,  impregnated  with  salt  and  nitre.  These  plains  are 
often  overwhelmed  by  moving  sands,  or  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  marshes,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  declivity  to  carry  them  to  the  ocean.  But  the 
face  of  nature  is  very  different  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
La  Plata.  Hills  rise  between  that  river  and  the  Uraguay, 
while  steep  and  rugged  mountains  separate  the  latter  river 
from  the  ocean.  On  the  one  side  the  whole  country  is  of 
the  primitive,  and  on  the  other  of  the  alluvial  formation.5 
The  rapid  Uraguay,  shaded  by  thick  forests,  becomes  very 
broad  near  its  mouth,  and  surpasses  in  magnitude  the 
Rhine  or  the  Elbe  ;  even  at  four  hundred  miles  up  the 
river,  the  distance  from  one  bank  to  another  is  more  than 
a  league.11    It  is  navigable  seventy  leagues  from  its  mouth, 

d  Viajero  Universal,  XX.  p.  139. 
e  "  Companion." 

f  For  instance,  Nemesio,  Gorgonio,  Spiridion,  Nazaria,  Rudesinda,  &c 
e  Reorganisacion  de  las  colonias  orientales  de  la  Plata,  &c.  Addressed 

to  Charles  IV.  of  Spain. 
h  "  At  200  leagues  from  its  mouth,  it  takes  an  hour  to  cross  it" — M.B. 

About  690  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Parana,  a  ten-oared  boat 

requires  half  an  hour  to  cross  it — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
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or  as  far  as  Salto  Chico  ;  the  rest  of  its  course  is  broken 
by  rapids.  The  country  near  Buenos  Ayres  is  fertile,  but 
ill  supplied  with  wood  ;  its  sandy  soil  is  mixed  with  a  rich 
black  mould.  The  pampas  extend  to  the  south,  and  the 
view  is  bounded  by  these  deserts.  A  stunted  shrub,  or 
even  a  tuft  of  saline  plants,  is  seldom  seen  by  the  weary 
traveller. 

The  great  increase  of  European  horses  and  oxen,  both 
in  a  wild  and  a  domestic  state,  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  natural  history  of  these  countries,  Azara,  who 
has  minutely  examined  this  subject,  states,  that  horses  and 
oxen  were  imported  from  the  year  1 530,  to  the  year  1 552, 
in  great  numbers.  Many  of  the  horses  are  now  wild,  and 
ten  thousand  of  them  are  sometimes  seen  in  a  single  herd. 
The  greater  number  are  of  a  chestnut  colour ;  they  are 
easily  broken,  and  not  inferior  to  the  common  horse.  The 
oxen  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  province  of  Chiqui- 
to  and  the  plains  of  Monte  Video.  They  are  as  useful  to 
the  colonists,  as  the  rein  deer  or  camel  to  the  Laplanders 
or  Arabs  ;  they  not  only  afford  them  nourishment,  but 
their  hides  are  an  important  article  in  trade  ;a  cups,  spoons, 
combs,  and  pitchers,  are  made  of  the  horns,  and  the  lea- 
ther is  converted  into  cords,  mattresses,  and  cloaks  ;  can- 
dles, and  soap,  are  obtained  from  the  tallow.  The  cattle 
in  Monte  Video  are  larger  than  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salamanca,  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
Spain.  One  breed  is  remarkable  for  its  small  head  and 
thick  hair.b  The  ckiros  is  another  variety,  so  called  from 
its  erect  and  conical  horns.  The  wild  oxen  may  be  easily 
tamed  ;  it  is  probable  that  they  might  become  a  source  of 
riches  in  the  hands  of  a  more  industrious  people.  But  the 
inconsiderate  avarice  of  the  hunters  has  incited  them  to 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  these  animals.  From  the 
Falkland  islands  to  the  27th  degree  of  south  latitude,  the 
cattle  seldom  frequent  the  barreros,  or  saline  and  nitrous 
lands ;  the  waters  and  pastures  of  the  country  contain 
perhaps  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt.  Nearer  the  equator, 
they  thrive  only  in  the  vicinity  of  these  lands.  The  barre- 
ros, says  Azara,  are  necessary  for  their  existence.  East- 
ern Paraguay,  and  a  great  portion  of  Brazil,  confirm  the 
truth  of  his  remark. 

Chaco  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  Indian  tribes,  and 
all  of  them  are  still  in  a  savage  state.  Some  of  these 
tribes  have  become  extinct,  or  have  changed  their  names, 
so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  traced  with  certainty.  The 
Lule,  whose  language  is  said  to  differ  from  most  of  the 
American  dialects,  by  the  great  simplicity  of  its  grammar, 
is  of  this  number.  The  Zamucas  speak  a  very  remarkable 
and  peculiar  language,  according  to  the  missionaries  ;  but 
they  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Azara.  The  Guaicuras,  the 
most  warlike  of  these  Indians,  are  nearly  extinct.  Their  de- 
population is  the  effect  of  their  barbarous  habits  ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  parents  to  destroy  their  children.0  A  like 
custom  prevails  among  the  Lenguas.  The  Guanas  are  the 
least  savage  of  these  Indians,  yet  they  have  hardly  any  no- 
tion of  religion  or  morality  ;  the  women  are  devoid  of  hu- 
manity ;  they  have  been  known  to  bury  their  own  children 
alive.a   The  Enlmagas  and  the  Gucntuse  accompany  each 

»  "  More  than  a  million  of  hides  were  exported  in  1794." — M.B. 

b  "  A  breed,  called  nata,  has  the  head  one  third  shorter  than  common, 
and  the  forehead  covered  with  curly  hair." — M.B. 

«  Azara,  Voyage  au  Paraguay,  II.  14(i,  147.       d  Idem.  ibid,  page  93. 

«  When  they  were  visited  by  Dobrizhoffer,  (who  left  America  in  17G7, 
after  a  residence  of  22  years,)  they  had  been  reduced  by  their  wars  to  a  little 
more  than  5000.    They  had  been  previously  much  more  numerous. — P. 


other  in  their  emigrations  ;  the  Jifoyas,  who  are  continual!) 
at  war,  live  by  agriculture,  and  force  their  slaves  to  cultn  ate 
the  ground.  But  of  all  these  tribes,  the  Jlbipons  are  the  most 
renowned  ;  their  number  amounted  formerly  to  about  fne 
thousand  souls  ;e  they  inhabited  part  of  the  country  called 
Vapizlaga,  on  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  between  the  28th 
and  30th  degrees  of  latitude/  They  surpassed  other  sa- 
vages in  subduing  the  wild  horse,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
bow.  Their  warlike  spirit  proved  formidable  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  amongst  them 
were  attended  with  little  success.  Defeated  in  several  bat- 
tles, the  Abipons  were  at  last  reduced  to  seek  for  protec- 
tion among  the  Spaniards.  Since  that  period  they  have 
gradually  decayed. 8  The  features  of  the  men  are  regu- 
lar ;  the  women  are  nearly  as  fair  as  those  of  Spain. 

Paraguay  derives  its  name  from  the  Payaguas,  a  treach- 
erous and  deceitful  people,  that  subsist  by  fishing.  It  was 
believed  that  they  worshipped  the  moon,  but  Azara  denies 
that  they  had  any  religious  creed  ;  contrary,  however,  to 
the  custom  of  the  neighbouring  savages,  they  covered  their 
burying  places,  and  preserved,  with  superstitious  care, 
whatever  was  left  by  the  dead.'1 '  The  Portuguese  having 
passed  the  frontiers  fixed  by  several  treaties,  not  only  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  the  Payaguas,  but  established  the 
military  station  of  New  Coimbra  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  The  conquest  of  Spanish  Paraguay  might  have  been 
facilitated  from  the  advantages  which  such  a  position  af- 
forded them.k 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mines  of  Brazil 
extend  as  far  as  Paraguay.  In  the  manuscript  report,  ad- 
dressed to  the  king  of  Spain,  which  has  been  already  quo- 
ted, no  notice  is  taken  of  any  gold  mines  in  Paraguay,  al- 
though mention  is  made  of  an  inconsiderable  one  near  the 
Uraguay,  and  this  fact  gives  additional  weight  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Jesuits.1 

Paraguay  produces  the  famous  braziletto,  or  Brazil  wood, 
but  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  beautiful  country  which 
bears  its  name.  The  cotton  plant  is  seen  throughout  the 
province,  and  the  sugar  cane  grows  without  culture  in  the 
marshy  grounds.  Dragons-blood,  cinchona,  nux  vomica, 
and  vanilla,  are  the  common  productions  of  the  country. 
The  pomegranate,  the  peach,  the  fig,  the  orange  tree,  and 
a  variety  of  palms,  flourish  in  rich  luxuriance.  The 
leaves  of  a  species  of  Ilex  are  made  into  the  matte  or  Pa- 
raguay tea,  so  much  used  in  South  America.  The  most 
extensive  plantations  are  near  New  Villarica,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountains  of  Maracayu,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Paraguay,  in  about  25°  25'  S.  lat.  If  the  labour- 
ers be  deprived  of  that  western  tea,  they  refuse  to  work 
the  mines.  The  quantity  sold  every  year  in  Peru,  Chili, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  is  worth  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Paraguay  tea  is  more  used  in  these  countries 
than  Chinese  tea  in  England  ;  the  twigs  are  put  in  with 
the  leaves,  and  it  is  taken  through  a  silver  or  glass  tube. 

Azara  takes  notice  of  three  different  kinds  of  simia, 
(monkeys,)  the  miriquina,™  the  cay,  and  the  caraya.  The 
last  sort  is  the  most  common  ;  at  sun-rise  and  sun-set  the 
woods  re-echo  its  hoarse  and  dismal  cries.    The  great  ar- 

f  Dobrizhoffer,  do  Abiponibus,  17^4. 

tr  "  They  have  become  almost  extinct." — M.B. 

h  Azara,  Voyage  au  Paraguay,  II.  119 — 141. 

•  ''Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  other  Indians,  they  preserve  whatever 
is  left  by  the  dead.    They  raise  little  huts  above  their  toimV" — M.B. — P. 
1  Reorganisaeion  de  las  Colonias,  &c. 

'  Muratori,  Missions  du  Paraguay,  p.  275.  01  Marikina  ?— P. 
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madillo  burrows  in  the  forests ;  other  species  haunt  the 
fields  and  the  borders  of  the  woods.  Guazu,  which  is  very 
similar  to  our  word,  gazelle,  is-  a  general  name  for  four 
species  of  deer,  different  from  any  in  the  old  world. 
Besides  the  jaguar  and  the  couguar,  we  meet  with  the 
chibiguazu  or  Felis  pardalis,  the.  yaguarundi  and  the 
evra,  species  of  tiger  cat,  that  have  been  only  seen  in 
America. 

There  is  no  considerable  town  in  the  province  of  Para- 
guay ;  the  capital,  Asuncion,"  or  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Asuncion,  was  at  first  a  small  fort  built  on  an  angle  made 
by  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  first  mouth  of  the  Pilcomayo.  It  became  in 
time  the  chief  town  of  the  diocese  ;  its  streets  are  ill 
built  and  inconvenient  from  their  many  windings.  The 
population  consisted  formerly  of  about  two  thousand 
►Spanish  colonists,  and  several  thousand  Mestizoes  and  In- 
dians.1' The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try rich  and  fertile  ;  throughout  the  year  many  of  the  trees 
are  either  in  foliage  or  loaded  with  fruit.  The  trading 
boats  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Asuncion  take  two  or  three 
months  to  ascend  the  La  Plata.  The  only  difficulty  in 
sailing  up  that  river  proceeds  from  the  force  of  the  de- 
scending current,  for  the  passage  is  made  more  easy  by 
the  prevailing  south  winds.  The  other  towns  in  Paraguay, 
with  the  exception  of  Neembucu  and  Curuguaty,  are  un- 
worthy of  notice.  The  population  of  the  first  amounted, 
some  years  ago,  to  1800  inhabitants,  and  that  of  the  latter  to 
2259  souls.  The  parishes  consist  for  the  most  part  of  coun- 
try houses,  a  few  of  which  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
church  or  chapel,  and  the  rest  removed  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other.  The  Indians  dwell  in  hovels,  but  the 
Jesuits  built  villages  for  such  as  were  converted.  It  ap- 
pears from  an  official  report,  that  in  the  year  1 804,  the 
population  of  the  whole  provinces  was  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  souls.0 

The  countries  eastward  of  the  Parana  were  divided  into 
three  governments ;  the  first  was  that  of  Corrientes  and 
the  missions,  between  the  Parana  and  the  Uraguay ;  the 
second,  that  of  Uraguay,  between  that  river  and  the  Rio 
Negro  ;  and  the  third,  that  of  Monte  Video,  between  the 
Rio  Negro  and  the  ocean.  But  all  these  divisions  are 
commonly  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  Paraguay.  The  ve- 
getable productions  of  these  provinces  are  very  valuable  ; 
the  sugar-cane  grows  in  abundance  ;  the  wood  of  some 
trees  is  well  adapted  for  building  ships,  others  are  used  for 
dying ;  the  country  produces  lint,  cotton,  and  the  most 
useful  plants  of  Brazil. d  The  population  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  forty  thousand  Spanish  colonists,  sixty  thousand 
conquered  Indians,  and  several  thousand  savages.  The 
Guaranis  have  extended  their  settlements  to  these  remote 
regions.  The  Charruas,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  defended 
with  much  bravery  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata  against  the 
inroads  of  European  invaders.  They  are  silent,  morose, 
and  ignorant  of  dancing,  an  amusement  so  common  among 
the  American  savages.  There  are  several  guttural  sounds 
in  their  language,  which  our  alphabet  cannot  express. 

Monte  Video  derives  its  name  from  a  mountain  near  the 


*  Assumption,  Asumpdon. 
*•  Population  7000. — M.B. 

*  "  In  1804,  according  to  an  official  report,  the  population  of  Paraguay 
exceeded  80,000  souls." — M.B. 

i  "  The  country  produces  certain  plants  which  supply  the  place  of  hemp, 
excellent  cotton,  the  sugar  cane  in  abundance,  and,  in  general,  all  the  pro- 
Juctions  of  Brazil." — M.B 


city.  The  tov/n  ss  completely  enclosed  with  fortifications,8 
and  situated  on  the  La  Plata,  at  twenty  leagues  from  its 
mouth.  The  harbour,  though  exposed  to  the  north-east 
winds,  is  the  best  oivthat  river/  The  streets  are  not  paved, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  ill  supplied  with  spring  water  The 
population,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,  and  slaves, 
amounts  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  souls ;  but  a  great 
many  of  the  inhabitants  reside  in  the  suburbs  and  vicinity 
of  the  town.g  Maldonado,  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
this  province,  is  built  on  the  same  side  of  the  La  Plata  as 
Monte  Video  ;  its  harbour  is  large  and  spacious,  and  tra- 
ding vessels  pass  from  it  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Jesuits  sent  their  missionaries  to  these  provinces 
Some  have  considered  these  institutions  as  the  germs  of  a 
future  empire;  and  establishments, the  unsuccessful  results 
of  which  religion  and  humanity  must  ever  deplore,  have 
been  embellished  by  zeal  or  degraded  by  envy.  These 
enlightened  and  judicious  monks,  in  their  endeavours  to 
civilize  the  Indians,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  used  their  temporal  advantages  with  the  utmost  mode- 
ration and  prudence.  The  formation  of  these  colonies 
along  the  banks  of  the  Parana  and  Uraguay,  has  been  at- 
tributed in  part  to  the  hardships  which  the  Indians  suffered 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Portuguese.  Every  plantation 
was  governed  by  two  Jesuits.  An  officer,  called  the  curate, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  secular  administration,  and 
it  frequently  happened  that  he  could  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians.  The  vice  curate,  or  companion, 
was  a  subordinate  officer,  to  whose  care  the  conversion 
and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  natives  were  committed. 
Their  only  laws  were  the  gospel  and  the  will  of  the  Je- 
suits. The  magistrates  chosen  from  the  Indians  were  so 
many  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  curate  ;  they  had  no 
authority  even  in  criminal  cases.  The  natives  of  both 
sexes  were  obliged  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, and  no  individual  enjoyed  the  right  of  property. 
The  curate,  as  guardian  of  the  public  treasure,  managed 
the  produce  of  a  colony's  industry,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
clothe  and  maintain  every  person  in  the  state.  No  dis- 
tinction of  rank  was  known  among  these  Indians ;  their 
government  might  be  regarded  as  a  transition  from  barba- 
rism to  progressive  civilization.  It  is  true  that  the  Indian 
had  no  excitement  to  emulation,  for  the  industrious  and 
the  indolent  had  the  same  fare  and  the  same  enjoyments  ; 
but  the  sway  of  the  monks  was  admirably  adapted  for  these 
ignorant  and  fierce  tribes  ;  at  all  events,  the  Indians  lived 
happily  under  it,  and  were  treated  as  children  incapable  of 
governing  themselves  ;  savages  accustomed  to  rapine  and 
bloodshed,  or  to  live  as  the  slaves  of  the  Spaniards,  regard- 
ed the  Jesuits  as  their  fathers  and  benefactors.  The  pro- 
tection which  the  Jesuits  afforded  the  Indians  against  the 
Spaniards,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  hatred  against  that 
order.  Father  Aguilar  complains,  in  his  apology  for  the 
Jesuits,  that  the  Spanish  officers  wished  the  Indians  not 
only  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but  to  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  and  even  to  their  domestics  and  slaves.  The 
poor  Indian  was  thus  forced  to  obey  the  caprices  of  a  task- 

e  The  town  occupies  a  peninsula,  united  to  the  main  land,  on  the  north, 
by  a  fortified  isthmus. — P.  . 
" f  The  town  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is  open  to  the  west- 
erly winds. — P. 

e  "  Nearly  one  half  the  inhabitants  live  without  the  lines,  at  some  dis- 
tance."—M.B. 
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master  and  a  negro,  or  was  punished  for  having  rehelled 
against  his  conquerors.  The  natives  were  baptized  ;  they 
learnt  the  decalogue,  and  a  set  form  of  prayer ;  and  it  was 
to  these  rudiments  of  spiritual  instruction,  that  the  cautious 
priests  limited  their  first  efforts.  The  Indians  wove  the 
cloth  which  they  wore.  They  were  instructed  in  the  me- 
chanical arts  by  Jesuits  who  came  from  Europe  for  that 
purpose.  They  all  went  barefoot,  and  the  women's  gar- 
ment consisted  of  a  single  shift  without  sleeves  ;  the  cli- 
mate rendered  a  warmer  dress  superfluous.  The  curates 
employed  the  moderate  profits  arising  from  agriculture,  in 
purchasing  instruments,  utensils,  and  arms.  The  neophytes 
carried  into  the  Spanish  settlements,  hides,  cloth,  tobacco, 
and  Paraguay  tea.  These  articles  were  delivered  over  to 
a  procurator-general  of  the  missionaries,  who  sold  or  ex- 
changed them  to  the  best  advantage.  This  person  was 
obliged  to  give  an  exact  account  of  all  his  transactions,  and 
after  deducting  the  sum  necessary  for  the  payment  of  tri- 
bute, to  employ  the  remainder  in  the  most  profitable  man- 
ner for  the  Indians,  without  reserving  any  thing  for 
himself. 

The  natives  converted  by  the  missionaries  were  free,  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  every 
individual  paid  to  the  monarch  the  annual  tribute  of  a  dol- 
lar, as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  dependence.  They  were 
not  only  obliged  to  join  the  Spanish  standard  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  but  to  arm  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  and 
to  contribute  their  assistance  in  erecting  fortifications. 
Their  services  in  the  war  against  the  Portuguese  are  well 
known.  But  the  Catholic  despots  in  Europe,  regardless 
of  the  most  sacred  conventions,  felt  little  remorse  in  treat- 
ing their  American  subjects  in  a  manner  unexampled  in 
the  annals  of  nations.  In  1 757,  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  missions  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
in  exchange  for  Santo-Sacramento.  It  is  pretended  that 
the  Jesuits  refused  to  accede  to  this  treaty,  or  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  transferred  from  one  nation  to  another, 
without  their  own  consent. — The  Indians  had  indeed  re- 
course to  arms,  but  they  were  easily  repulsed  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  The  weakness  of  their  resistance 
proved  sufficiently  that  ditference  of  opinion  existed  among 
their  chiefs.  The  Jesuits  were  driven  out  of  America  in 
the  year  1767,  and  their  neophytes  were  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the  native  tribes.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  order,  the  monks,  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  their  settlements,  neglected  the  Indians,  and 
subjected  them  to  hardships.  Merchants  and  military  com- 
manders began  anew  their  rigorous  exactions.  It  is  stated 
in  a  ministerial  report,*  addressed  to  his  Catholic  Majesty 
by  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  that  thirty  villages  of  the 
Guaranis,  founded  by  them,  contained  82,0C6  inhabitants 
in  the  year  1774.  At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Je- 
suits, their  population  was  at  least  92,000  souls,  but  within 
twenty  years  it  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  the  half  of 
that  number.b  The  Portuguese,  who  were  formerly  con- 
fined within  their  own  limits,  had  seized  upon  seven  of 
these  villages  ;  and,  to  check  their  invasions,  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  re-establish  the  military  regulations  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  inference  derived  from  this  statement  is 
obvious  ;  if  the  Indians  have  made  any  progress  in  civili- 
zation since  the  year  1767,  if  they  enjoy  any  privileges,  if 
a  few  individuals  amongst  them  clothe  themselves  after  the 

*  Reorganisation  de  las  Indias,  &c.  MS. 

*  42,255  souls. 


Spanish  fashion,  or  if  in  certain  districts  they  can  acquire 
property,  we  observe  only  in  these  detached  instance  *, 
some  effects  of  that  excellent  institution  which  a  tyranni- 
cal and  blind  policy  has  been  unable  to  destroy. 

Santa  Fe  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  viceroyalty  were 
the  principal  towns  in  the  government  of  Him-hos  Avm  -, 
according  to  its  former  limits.  The  metropolis  was  the 
residence  of  -a  viceroy  and  a  bishop  ;  it  was  also  the  seat  of 
a  royal  audience,  and  several  other  public  institutions. 
Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  in  153.5,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  who  gave  it  that  name  on  account  of  the  salu- 
brity of  its  climate.  It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Plata,  about  seventy  leagues 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  fortified,  its  streets  are  broad 
and  well  paved,  but  the  harbour  is  much  exposed  to  the 
wind,  and  the  river  near  it  is  full  of  rocks  and  shallows. 
For  that  reason  large  vessels  unload  at  three  leagues  from 
the  shore,  and  then  sail  for  the  bay  of  Barragan,  and  wait 
for  freights.  Their  cargoes  are  put  into  lighter  vessels, 
that  enter  the  city  by  Buenos  Ayres  river,  which  is  more 
easily  navigated  and  better  adapted  for  the  unloading  of 
goods.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  waters  of  that  small 
river  do  not  reach  a  certain  level,  and  on  these  occasions 
no  vessel  can  pass  the  bar.  There  are  few  places  where 
different  sorts  of  provision  are  more  plentiful  than  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  Butcher's  meat  is  distributed  to  the  poor ; 
merchants  frequently  buy  cattle  for  the  sake  of  their  hides. 
Poultry  is  comparatively  dear  ;  two  fowls  cost  as  much  as 
an  ox.  The  town  is  the  great  outlet  for  all  the  commerce 
of  the  interior,  and  the  produce  of  Chili  and  Peru  passes 
from  thence  to  Europe.  Vicuna  wool  is  brought  from  the 
Andes,  copper  from  Coquimbo,  gold  from  .other  parts  of 
Chili,  and  silver  from  Potosi.  The  population  of  Buenos 
Ayres  amounts  to  sixty  thousand  souls  ;  its  inhabitants 

j  were  among  the  first  in  the  Spanish  provinces  that  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  cause  of  independence.  The 

•  Creoles  in  this  city  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  go 
vernment  of  the  Spaniards,  but  such  as  resided  in  the 
country  were  more  obedient.    It  must  ever  be  a  subject 
of  regret,  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  edu- 
cation or  moral  improvement  of  the  people. 

Almost  all  the  converted  Indians,  more  than  half  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraguay,  and  the  greater  number  of  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  subsist  by  agriculture.  But 
that  profession  is  not  without  its  toils  ;  and  it  is  only  follow- 
ed by  those  that  have  not  a  sufficient  fund  for  trade,  or 
are  unable  to  purchase  land.0  If  a  labourer  cannot  find 
employment  as  a  herdsman,  he  is  forced  to  till  the  ground. 
The  dwellings  of  the  husbandmen  are  for  the  most  part 
small  and  lowly  huts,  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other ;  their  roofs  are  rudely  covered  with  straw  ;  the 
walls  are  formed  by  stakes  fixed  into  the  ground,  and  the 
vacant  spaces  between  them  are  filled  up  with  clay.  The 
shepherd  is  worse  clad,  more  ignorant  and  depraved,  than 
the  husbandman.  This  sort  of  life  has  nearly  brought  the 
Spaniards  that  follow  it  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  The 
shepherds  are  numerous  ;  it  has  been  computed  that  they 
tend  twelve  millions  of  oxen,  three  millions  of  horses,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  sheep,  not  including  those  ani- 
mals in  a  wild  state.  Their  herds  are  divided  into  as 
many  flocks  as  there  are  proprietors.  A  pasturage  con- 
taining four  or  five  square  leagues,  is  considered  as  one  of 

•  "  Or  are  unable  to  purchase  an  estate,  and  engage  in  the  breeding  of 
cattle."— M.B. 
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very  small  size;  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  in  Paraguay  it  is 
not  thought  to  exceed  the  ordinary  dimensions.  The  shep- 
herd, accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  idleness  and  inde- 
pendence, cannot  suffer  the  least  restraint  or  inconveni- 
ence. Patriotism,  modesty,  and  humanity,  are  unknown 
among  these  degraded  colonists.  Employed  in  slaughter- 
ing animals,  they  can  shed,  without  remorse,  the  blood  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  They  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
total  insensibility  from  the  solitude  of  the  desert.  A  love  of 
gaming  is  their  predominant  passion ;  seated  on  the  ground, 
with  his  horse's  bridle  placed  under  his  feet,  lest  it  should 
be  stolen  from  him,  each  man  has  a  knife  fixed  in  the 
earth,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  use  it  against  any  one  whom 
he  suspects  to  have  played  unfairly.  A  person  stakes  his 
whole  property  on  a  single  game,  and  loses  it  with  indiffe- 
rence. Their  good  qualities  are  common  to  every  savage. 
They  welcome  and  maintain  the  stranger  without  inquiring 
into  the  motives  of  his  journey  ;  they  may  steal  horses  or 
other  articles  of  less  value  from  travellers,  but  never  think 
of  taking  money,  because  to  them  it  is  useless.  These 
Tartars  of  the  new  world  live  on  horseback ;  they  hate 
every  occupation  that  deprives  them  of  their  favourite  ex- 
ercise. Strong  and  healthy,  they  attain  sometimes  to  a 
very  advanced  age  ;  but  their  bravery  and  valour  are  apt 
to  make  them  regardless  of  life,  and  fearless  of  danger. 
There  are,  besides,  some  inhabitants  of  these  immense 
plains  that  refuse  to  labour,  and  disdain  to  serve  any  mas- 
ter. These  wanderers  gain  their  subsistence  by  plunder  ; 
they  have  carried  off  women  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  some  of  their  wives,  like  the 
Sabines,  have  refused  to  return  home.  To  provide  for 
the  wants  of  his  family,  one  of  these  men  hastens  to  the 
Spanish  frontiers,  takes  away  as  many  horses  or  oxen  as 
he  can,  and  disposes  of  his  booty  in  Brazil.  The  produce 
enables  him  to  bring  whatever  articles  his  family  may 
require.  Such  was  the  condition  of  a  great  many  inhabi- 
tants in  the  Spanish  provinces  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  re- 
cent changes,  and  the  improvements  likely  to  follow  them, 
may  tend  to  reform  the  national  character. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the  immense 
plains  round  Buenos  Ayres  differ  from  those  of  Paraguay. 
The  climate  is  well  adapted  for  the  different  grains  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  durasno,  a  fruit  much  esteemed  in  the  country, 
is  a  variety  of  the  peach. 

The  jaguar  is  large  but  not  common ;  the  tapir,  the 
caiman,  and  the  monkey,  are  never  seen  in  these  latitudes.1 
The  cat  of  the  Pampas,  the  cavia  of  Tucuman,b  the  hare 
of  the  deserts,0  and  the  Patagonian  ostrich,  are  found  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  dogs,  as  well  as  the  horses  and  oxen, 
brought  originally  from  Europe,  have  become  wild  ;  they 
appear  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains,  and  their  inroads 
are  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  extensive  districts,  to  the  south  of  Valdivia  and 
Kuenos  Ayres,  are  thinly  peopled  by  independent  tribes. 
The  right  by  which  Spain  claims  these  possessions,  is 
founded  on  some  doubtful  maxims  of  public  law,  and  on 
the  authority  of  several  treaties.*1  The  Spaniards,  after 
the  discovery  of  these  districts,  included  in  the  kingdom 


■  They  arc  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  seen  beyond  32°  and  33° 
I  at." — M.B. 

h  "  The  quowja,  a  new  species  of  Cavia,  known  also  in  Tucuman." — 
M.B.    It  is  the  cuiy  of  Azara — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

'  "The  viscacha-hare,  and  the  hare  of  the  Pampas." — M.B. 


of  Chili,  the  western  coasts  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and  the  eastern  formed  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  La 
Plata.  Many  English  writers  maintain  that  these  coun- 
tries do  not  belong  to  Spain,  because  they  have  never  been 
subdued  ;  and,  until  that  event  take  place,  it  is  reasona- 
ble that  every  nation  should  have  the  privilege  of  planting 
colonies  in  those  places  that  are  unoccupied.  We  have 
already  given  a  short  account  of  Chiloe  and  the  Archipe- 
lago of  Chonos.  The  great  peninsula  of  the  Three  Moun- 
tains, and  the  gulf  of  Penas,  are  situated  farther  to  the 
south.  The  natives  of  that  coast  are  descended  from  the 
Araucanians,  a  people  that  inhabit  the  rich  and  fertile  dis- 
tricts between  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Valdivia.  The  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  soil,  abundant  springs,  and  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, render  that  country  even  more  delightful  than  Chili. 
Arauco,  the  smallest  province  in  their  territory,  has  given 
its  name  to  the  whole  nation.  The  Spaniards  have  called 
it  Araucanian  Flanders,  or  the  invincible  state  ;  and  some 
of  them  had  the  magnanimity  to  celebrate  inverse,  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  people  who  shed  so  much  Spanish  blood  in 
maintaining  their  independence.  The  settlements  of  the 
Cunchi  extend  from  the  Valdivia  to  the  Gulf  of  Guayateca. 
The  Huiliches  extend  from  the  archipelago  of  Chonos  to 
the  Gulf  of  Penas,  and  they  are  even  said  to  carry  their 
incursions  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  These  tribes  have 
been  faithful  allies  of  the  Araucanians.  The  men  are  mus- 
cular, well  proportioned,  and  of  a  martial  appearance  ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  and 
mountainous  districts  are  stronger  than  the  natives  on  the 
coast.  Travellers  have  supposed  that  they  destroy  every 
child  of  a  weak  or  sickly  constitution  ;  their  customs  tend 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  for  nature  is 
not  obstructed  in  her  operations  by  improper  means.  The 
Araucanians  never  build  towns  ;  they  reside  in  scattered 
villages,  or  in  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Such  is  their 
attachment  to  their  birth-place,  that  children  rarely  quit 
the  lands  of  their  fathers.  Love  of  liberty  and  want  of  re- 
finement made  them  consider  walled  cities  as  the  residence 
of  slaves.  The  maritime  part  of  their  country  compre- 
hends Arauco,  Tucapel,  Illicura,  Boroa,  and  Nagtolten  ; 
the  districts  of  the  plain  are  Encol,  Paren,  and  Mariguina. 
Marren,  Chacaico,  and  Guanagua,  are  some  of  the  provin- 
ces on  the  Andes.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  institutions 
of  a  society  in  so  rude  and  simple  a  state.  We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  impunity  may  be  purchased  for  every 
crime  except  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate  person  accu- 
sed of  sorcery  was  tortured  before  a  slow  fire  that  he  might 
more  readily  acknowledge  his  associates.  The  military 
establishment  of  the  Araucanians  was  not  only  better  than 
their  civil  government,  but  was  in  every  respect  superior 
to  the  ordinary  methods  of  warfare  among  barbarous  states. 
A  commander  in  chief  was  appointed  by  a  military  coun- 
cil ;  as  the  Toquis  enjoyed  the  highest  privileges  in  the 
community,  they  had  the  first  claim  to  that  office.6  But 
if  no  one  in  their  order  was  found  worthy  of  so  important 
a  trust,  he  that  best  deserved  to  command,  was  chosen 
general.  Villumilla,  a  man  of  low  origin,  who  was  raised 
to  the  head  of  the  Araucanian  army,  distinguished  himself 


J  "  But,  by  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  according  to  all  treaties,  Spain 
is  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty." — M.B. 

e  The  government  is  an  aristocracy,  consisting  of  three  different  orders 
of  nobility;  the  Toquis,  who  preside  over  the  tetrarchates ;  the  Apo-Ul- 
menes,  who  command  the  provinces;  and  the  Ulmenes,  who  govern  the 
counties. — Ed.Encyc. — P. 
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by  his  warlike  achievements.  The  first,  measure  of  a  na- 
tional council  after  a  declaration  of  war,  was  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  the  confederate  tribes,  and  the  Indians  residing 
in  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  credentials  of  these  en- 
voys were  a  few  arrows  bound  together  with  a.  red  string, 
the  emblem  of  blood.  The  persons  intrusted  with  a  mis- 
sion were  said  to  run  the  arrow,  and  they  performed  their 
duty  with  so  much  secrecy  and  expedition,  that  the  object 
of  their  journey  was  seldom  discovered  by  an  enemy. 
That  warlike  people  saw  the  great  advantage  which  the 
Europeans  had  acquired  from  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  learn  its  composition.  They  observed  ne- 
groes among  the  Spaniards,  and  because  their  colour  was 
supposed  to  resemble  that  of  gunpowder,  they  imagined 
that  they  had  discovered  the  long  wished  for  secret.  A 
poor  negro  was  taken  prisoner  a  short  time  after  this  the- 
ory had  gained  followers,  and  the  unfortunate  man  was 
burnt  alive  by  the  natives,  in  the  belief  that  gunpowder 
miijht  be  obtained  from  his  ashes.  Molina,  who  tells  this 
story,  remarks,  that  the  experiment  showed  the  inaccuracy 
of  their  chemical  notions.  Each  soldier  in  the  Arauca- 
nian armies  was  obliged  to  furnish  himself  not  only  with 
arms,  but  with  provisions,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  forces 
of  ancient  Rome.  Every  man  was  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice, and  had  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  support  of  the 
troops.  Their  provisions  consisted  of  dried  meal,  which, 
when  diluted  in  water,  afforded  them  sufficient  subsistence 
until  they  plundered  the  enemy's  country.  The  soldiers 
by  this  means  were  not  encumbered  with  baggage,  and 
possessed  decided  advantage  over  the  Spaniards,  both  in 
making  an  attack  and  securing  a  retreat.  Several  great 
commanders  of  modern  times  wished  to  restore  the  ancient 
method  of  provisioning  armies,  but  it  presupposes  a  degree 
of  simplicity  incompatible  with  European  refinement.  The 
Araucanians  were  the  only  people  in  South  America  that 
maintained  their  independence  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  the 
prudence  and  ability  of  a  single  individual  have  done  more 
in  reducing  that  warlike  people  than  all  the  armiesof  Spain. 
By  the  judicious  policy  of  Higgins  de  Vallenar,  president 
of  Chili,  the  two  nations  have  never  been  at  variance  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  and  the  fierce  natives  have  experi- 
enced the  blessings  of  peace.*  Indian  magistrates  super- 
intend the  trade  carried  on  by  their  countrymen  with  the 
Spaniards.  The  colonists  and  natives  associate  with  each 
other,  and  Araucanian  workmen  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  bonds  of  union  have 
been  strengthened  by  intermarriages  ;  and  the  missions  so 
successfully  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  have  not  been  alto- 
gether abandoned.b 

The  religious  notions  of  the  people  were  borrowed  from 
their  civil  institutions ;  the  universal  government  of  the 
supreme  essence  was  a  figure  of  the  Araucanian  polity. 
The  one  had  its  chiefs  or  toquis,  and  the  other  was  ruled 
by  the  great  toqui  of  the  invisible  world.  Jlpo  Ulmenes, 
or  ministers  of  state,c  ruled  the  heavens  as  well  as  the 
earth.  The  Meulen,  or  friend  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
Guecubu,  or  origin  of  evil,  held  the  first  rank  among  the  mi- 
nor gods.  To  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
natural  and  moral  government  of  the  world,  savage  na- 
tions had  recourse  to  the  agency  of  two  adverse  princi- 
ples.   The  Guecubu  was  perhaps  the  most  active  of  these 

■  Vancouver,  t.  V.  page  402. 

b  These  missions  have  been  latterly  conducted  by  the  Franciscans. — M.B. 

■  The  Apo  Ulmcncs  arc  the  governors  of  provinces. — P. 
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existences.  If  a  horse  was  fatigued,  the  demon  musl  have 
rode  it,  for  such  an  event  was  rarely  attributed  to  natural 
causes ;  if  the  earth  trembled,  he  was  walking  at  no 
great  distance.  In  short,  the  life  of  man  had  been  com- 
pletely wretched,  were  it  not  for  the  counteracting  influ- 
ence of  more  beneficent  beings.  But  the  force  of  tin-  .  vil 
spirit  was  by  no  means  despicable,  for  the  ulmenes  of  the 
heavenly  hierarchy  were  sometimes  unable  to  hold  the  ba- 
lance of  power.  Spiritual  nymphs  performed  for  men  the 
offices  of  household  gods.  Every  young  Araucanian  had 
at  least  one  of  them  in  his  service.  I  have  still  my  nymph, 
was  a  common  expression,  when  a  person  had  overcome 
any  difficulty.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  firmly  believed  by  this  rude  people.  Man,  according 
to  them,  was  composed  of  two  elements  essentially  differ- 
ent, the  uuca  or  body  was  mortal  and  corruptible,  the  soul 
incorporeal  and  eternal.  That  distinction  appeared  to 
them  so  obvious,  that  the  word  auca  was  used  metaphori- 
cally to  denote  a  half  or  some  determinate  portion  of  any 
substance.  But,  although  they  admitted  an  existence 
purely  spiritual,  yet  they  entertained  very  absurd  ideas  of 
it.  When  they  buried  the  dead,  a  woman  followed  the 
bier  at  a  distance,  and  strewed  the  ground  with  ashes,  to 
prevent  the  soul  from  returning  to  its  late  abode.  Al  ius 
were  placed  in  the  graves  of  the  men,  female  apparel  and 
domestic  utensils  in  those  of  the  women.  Provisions  were 
left  to  maintain  the  deceased  during  their  journey,  and  a 
horse  was  sometimes  sacrificed  that  they  might  ride  to  the 
country  of  the  men  beyond  the  mountains.  Their  opi- 
nions on  different  subjects  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
most  savage  tribes.  Every  storm  on  the  Andes  or  the 
ocean,  was  the  effect  of  a  battle  between  their  country- 
men and  the  Spaniards.  If  the  tempest  took  its  course  in 
the  direction  of  the  Spanish  frontiers,  the  Araucanians 
were  very  joyful,  and  exclaimed  loudly,  Pursue  them, 
friends,  pursue  them,  kill  them  !  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  sages,  who  despised  the  common  superstitions 
of  their  country,  existed  among  them  ;  but  if  they  ven- 
tured to  inculcate  new  opinions,  or  to  convince  men  of  their 
errors,  they  might  have  fallen  victims  to  popular  rage.d 

The  Araucanians  divided  time  into  years,  seasons, 
months,  days,  and  hours  ;  but  their  divisions  were  not  the 
same  as  ours.  The  year  began  on  the  22d  of  December, 
immediately  after  the  southern  solstice.  The  northern 
solstice  divided  the  year  into  two  parts,  and  was  therefore 
called  the  divider  of  the  year.  These  essential  points 
were  ascertained  with  some  accuracy  by  means  of  the  sol- 
stitial shadows.  The  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months 
of  30  days  each,  to  which  were  added  five  intercalary 
days.  To  preserve  uniformity  in  different  periods,  the  day 
was  also  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  of  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  two  of  our  hours.  Such  a  method  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  Araucanians  ;  it  is  used  by  the  Chinese  and  the 
natives  of  Japan.  They  observed  the  planets  f  gait,  the 
term  by  which  they  were  called,  was  a  derivative  of  the 
verb  gaun,  to  wash.  They  held  on  this  subject  the  same 
opinions  as  the  ancients,  and  supposed  that  these  bodies 
hastened  at  their  setting  to  plunge  themselves  into  the 
ocean.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  was  said  to  be  the 
death  of  one  of  them,  which  corresponds  with  the  defeclus 
solis  aut  luna.  of  the  Romans.    The  Araucanians  evinc  ed 


i  Molina,  History  of  Chili,  vol.  II. 

e  Tableau  civil  et  moral  des  Araucans,  trad,  do  Viajero  Universal,  An 
nales  des  Voyages,  XVI.  p.  100. 
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much  ingenuity  in  their  games  and  amusements.  Leibnitz 
has  remarked  that  men  have  never  given  greater  proof  of 
talent  than  in  the  invention  of  games.  M  the  German 
philosopher  be  correct,  we  must  entertain  no  unfavoura- 
ble opinion  of  this  nation  ;  it  is  certain  chess  was  known 
to  them  long  before  the  first  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.1 
But  they  delighted  most  in  gymnastic  exercises,  fop  by 
them  they  were  inflamed  with  a  love  of  war.  During 
peace  their  time  was  spent  in  these  diversions  ;  the  peuco 
represented  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  and  the  palican  differed 
little  from  the  mock  fight  of  the  Greeks.b  The  inhabi- 
tants of  different  districts  met  frequently  for  this  purpose  ; 
such  amusements  were  not  considered  useless,  they  had 
improved  the  natives  in  the  military  art.  Polygamy  was 
lawful  among  the  Araucanians  ;  some  of  them  could  form 
a  correct  notion  of  a  man's  fortune  from  the  number  of 
his  wives.  But  the  first  wife  was  treated  with  great  respect 
by  all  the  others  ;  they  acknowledged  her  to  be  their  su- 
perior ;  she  was  entitled  to  precedence  and  other  marks  of 
distinction,  not  without  their  charms  even  to  women  in  a 
savage  state.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  very  simple  ;  it 
consisted  merely  in  carrying  off  the  bride,  who  generally 
feigned  reluctance.  This  method  was  considered,  both 
by  the  Araucanians  and  the  negroes,  as  an  essential  preli- 
minary to  matrimony.  Each  wife  was  obliged  to  present 
daily  to  her  husband,  a  dish  prepared  with  her  own  hands  ; 
hence  there  were  as  many  fires  in  the  Araucanian  houses 
as  female  inhabitants.  How  many  fires  have  you  1  was  a 
polite  way  of  asking  a  man  the  number  of  his  wives.  Be- 
sides other  presents,  the  husband  received  every  year  a 
poncho  or  embroidered  cloak.  The  women  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons.  The  trade 
which  this  people  carried  on,  was  very  limited  ;  money  was 
lately  introduced  amongst  them  ;  before  that  time  they  ex- 
changed one  commodity  for  another,  and  the  proportion- 
ate value  of  different  articles  was  ascertained  by  a  con- 
ventional tariff;  a  practice  analogous  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Homer.  Thus  the  value  of  an  ordinary 
horse  was  considered  as  unity,  and  that  of  an  ox  as  two. 
Their  commerce  with  the  Spaniards  was  confined  to  pon- 
chos and  cattle,  which  were  bartered  for  wine  and  the  mer- 
chandise of  Europe.  The  exactness  with  which  the  Arau- 
canians fulfilled  their  contracts  has  been  commended  by 
the  colonists.0 

The  province  of  Tuyu  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  between  the  two  rivers  Saladillo  and  Hucuque. 
It  is  covered  with  marshes  and  small  lakes.  Casuhati,  the 
most  remarkable  mountain  in  the  country,  has  been  seen 
by  mariners  at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  the 
shore.    The  Puelches,  called  Serranos,  or  mountaineers, 


■  Molina. 

•j  The  Spheromachia. 

c  This  account  of  the  Araucanians  is  given  by  the  translator  in  the  past 
tense,  as  if  they  were  extinct,  at  least  as  a  peculiar  people.  Other  geogra- 
phers use  the  present  tense  in  describing  them.  We  have  no  particular 
account  of  them  since  the  late  revolution  in  Chili;  but  the  description  given 
in  the  text  was  at  least  applicable  to  them  before  that  event. — P. 

i  Thomas  Falconer,  or  Falkncr,  a  missionary  in  S.  America. — P. 

e  The  report,  that  there  is  a  nation  in  these  parts,  descended  from  Euro- 
peans, or  the  remains  of  shipwrecks,  is,  I  verily  believe,  entirely  false,  and  is 
occasioned  by  misunderstanding  the  accounts  of  the  Indians.  For  if  they 
be  asked  in  Chili  concerning  any  inland  settlement  of  Spaniards,  they  give 
an  account  of  towns  and  white  people,  meaning  Buenos  Ayres,  &c. ;  not 
having  the  least  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  distant  countries  are 
known  to  each  other.  Upon  my  questioning  the  Indians  on  this  subject,  I 
found  my  con  jecture  to  be  right ;  and  they  acknowledged,  upon  my  naming 
Oliiloc  and  Valdivia,  (at  which  they  seemed  amazed,)  that  these  were  the 


inhabit  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  mountain. 
Faleonerd  tells  us  that;  he  was  acquainted  with  a  cacique 
there,  who  was  upwards  of  seven  feet,  and  adds  that  the 
Puelches  extend  their  excursions  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  is  probable  that  the  Pampas  or  deserts  of 
America  extend  from  Tucuman  to  the  40th  degree  of 
south  latitude.  Two  rivers,  the  Colorado  and  the  Negro, 
rise  at  the  base  of  the  Chilian  Andes  and  flow  through 
these  vast  and  unknown  regions.  A  series  of  lakes  and 
running  waters,  extending  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the 
mountains,  connects  the  two  rivers  near  their  source 
Some  savage  tribes,  descended  from  the  Puelches,  wander 
in  the  Pampas.  Not  long  after  the  Spanish  breed  ol 
horses  was  known  in  their  country,  many  became  as  ex- 
pert horsemen  as  the  Tartars  ;  others,  neglecting  the  ad- 
vantages which  these  animals  afforded  them,  retain  still 
their  ancient  customs. 

According  to  the  Spanish  maps,  Comarca  Desierta,  or 
the  desert  province,  extends  from  the  40th  to  the  45th  de- 
gree of  south  latitude  ;  its  coast  only  has  as  yet  been  ex- 
plored. The  bays  of  Anegada,  Camarones,  and  St. 
George,  afford  good  anchorage  for  ships,  but  there  are  nei- 
ther inhabitants,  wood,  nor  fresh  water  in  the  adjacent 
country  ;  a  few  aquatic  birds  and  sea  wolves  remain  unmo- 
lested on  these  dismal  shores. 

Shrubs  and  different  plants  appear  on  the  lands  near 
Cape  Blanco,  which  are  surrounded  by  immense  plains, 
impregnated  with  salt.  If  there  be  such  a  people  as  the 
Cesares,  we  must  look  for  them  in  these  unfrequented  re- 
gions, at  no  great  distance  perhaps  from  the  sources  of  the 
Camarones  or  Gallego.  "  Their  country,"  says  Father 
Feuillee,  "  is  fertile,  and  pleasantly  situated,  enclosed  on 
one  side  by  the  Cordilleras,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  large  and  rapid  river,  which  separates  it  from  the  Arau- 
canians. The  greater  number  of  the  Cesares  are  de- 
scended from  the  sailors  belonging  to  three  Spanish  ves- 
sels, who  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage, 
revolted  and  fled  for  shelter  to  that  retired  region.  No 
stranger  is  ever  permitted  to  enter  their  territory."  But 
Falconer,  who  denies  the  existence  of  that  people,  has 
brought  forward  strong  arguments  in  support  of  his  opi- 
nion.6 

The  Tehuels  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  country  between 
Comarca  Desierta,  and  the  Andes.  Falconer  thinks  that 
they  are  a  tribe  of  the  Puelches  ;  because  many  of  them 
are  very  tall,  he  concludes  that  they  make  excursions  as 
far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  that  they  are  the  same 
people  whom  voyagers  have  described  under  the  name  of 
Patagonians.  The  Tehuels  are  peaceable  and  humane  ; 
some  of  their  customs  are  singular.    They  carry,  for  in- 


places  which  they  had  mentioned  under  the  description  of  European  settle- 
ments. What  farther  makes  this  settlement  of  the  Cesares  to  be  altogether 
incredible,  is  the  moral  impossibility  that  even  two  or  three  hundred  Euro- 
peans, without  having  any  communication  with  a  civilized  country,  coula 
penetrate  through  so  many  warlike  and  numerous  nations,  and  maintain 
themselves  as  a  separate  republic,  in  a  country  which  produces  nothing 
spontaneously,  and  where  the  inhabitants  live  only  by  hunting;  and  all  this 
for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  (as  the  story  is  told,)  without  being  ex- 
tirpated either  by  being  killed  or  made  slaves  by  the  Indians,  or  without 
losinc  all  European  appearances  by  intermarrying  with  them.  And,  be- 
sides, there  is  not  a  foot  of  all  this  continent  that  the  wandering  nations 
do  not  ramble  over  every  year ;  to  bury  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead,  and  to 
look  for  salt.  Their  caciques  and  others  of  the  greatest  repute  for  truth 
amongst  them,  have  often  protested  to  me  that  there  are  no  white  people  in 
all  those  parts,  except  such  as  are  known  to  all  Europe,  as  in  Chili,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Chiloc,  Mendoza,  &c. — Falconer's  Description  of  Patagonia. 
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stance,  the  bones  of  their  relatives  to  the  desert,  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  deposit  them  in  cemeteries  amidst  the  ske- 
letons of  horses.  The  latter  practice,  however,  cannot 
be  of  ancient  origin,  for  the  horse  was  unknown  to  all  the 
wandering  tribes  of  America  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Patagonia  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica, beyond  the  4Gth  degree  of  latitude.  Although  we 
can  give  no  additional  information  concerning  its  inhabi- 
tants, still,  so  much  has  been  said  of  them,  that  we  cannot 
pass  them  over  in  silence. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  voyage  of  Fer- 
nandes  de  Magalhanes  : — "  The  fleet  had  been  two 
months  at  Port  San  Julian,  without  our  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  any  of  the  natives.  One  day,  when  it  was 
least  expected,  a  person  of  gigantic  stature  appeared  on 
the  shore.  He  sang,  danced,  and  sprinkled  dust  on  his  I 
forehead  ;  a  sailor  was  sent  to  land,  with  orders  to  imi- 
tate his  gestures,  which  were  considered  signals  of  peace. 
The  seaman  performed  his  part  so  well  that  the  giant  ac- 
companied him  to  the  commander's  vessel.  He  pointed 
to  the  sky,  wishing  to  inquire  if  the  Spaniards  had  de- 
scended from  heaven.  The  sailors1  heads  did  not  come 
up  to  his  waist."a 

Herrera's  description  of  these  people  is  not  so  marvel- 
lous as  that  of  Pigafetta.  He  says  that  the  least  person 
amongst  them  was  taller  than  any  man  in  Castile.  The 
origin  of  their  name  has  been  disputed.  Magalhanes  called 
them  Pata-gones,  because  their  shoes  resembled  the  hoof 
of  the  guanaco.b  Others  insist  that  their  ordinary  stature 
exceeded  seven  feet,  and  for  that  reason  they  were  termed 
ntvrayKuvts,  or  men  of  five  cubits.  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish 
traversed  the  straits  of  Magellan  in  the  year  1592  ;  having 
observed  the  dead  bodies  of  two  Patagonians,  he  measured 
their  foot  marks  in  the  shore,  and  found  them  four  times 
larger  than  his  own.  Three  of  his  men,  while  sailing  in  a 
boat,  were  nearly  put  to  death  by  the  rocks  which  the  na- 
tives threw  into  the  sea.  In  short,  his  whole  account  puts 
one  more  in  mind  of  the  fable  of  Polyphemus  than  of  an 
historical  narrative.0  The  relation  of  Sarmiento,  a  Spa- 
nish corsair,  is  less  liable  to  objection. d  "  The  Indian  that  | 
our  sailors  had  taken,"  says  he,  "  appeared  to  be  taller  than 
the  rest  of  the  natives  ;  he  recalled  to  my  imagination  the 
poetical  description  of  the  Cyclops.  The  other  savages 
were  strong  and  well  made,  but  their  height  did  not  exceed 
three  varas."6  Hawkins  cautions  navigators  to  beware  of 
the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Magellan.  "  They  are  cruel 
and  treacherous,  and  of  so  lofty  a  stature,  that,  several 
voyagers  have  called  them  giants."  Wood  and  Narbo- 
rough,  two  navigators  that  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  maintain  that  the  men  on  these  coasts  are  of  moderate 
stature  ;  but  their  statements  may  be  correct,  without 
contradicting  those  of  Pigafetta,  Cavendish,  and  Hawkins; 
for  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  coast  are  of  a  colossal  size.  If  a  traveller  saw,  in 
Lapland,  only  Russians,  Norwegians,  or  Swedes,  he  might 
perhaps  reject  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  small 
size  of  the  Laplanders. 

Additional  information  was  obtained  concerning  the  Pa- 

"  Pigafetta's  account  of  Magellan's  voyages. 

b  Patagon,  in  Spanish,  signifies  one  who  lias  large  feet. — P. 

•  Collection  of  voyages  by  Purchas,  vol.  IV,  hook  VI. 

*  Histoire  de  la  con<iu£le  des  Moluques,  par  Argensola,  1.  3. 

«  The  vara  is  a  measure  that  varies  in  different"  parts  of  Spain  ;  in  some 
places  it  is  less  tljan  two  feet  and  a  half 


tagonians,  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  famoin 
Admiral  Byron  tells  us  that  he  saw  them  :  "The  Commo- 
dore having  landed  with  a  few  of  his  men,  made  the  sava- 
ges sit  down  near  him  ;  he  distributed  some  toys  amount 
them,  and  observed  that,  notwithstanding  their  being  seat- 
ed, they  were  nearly  as  tall  as  himself  when  he  stood 
upright."f  But  the  best  and  most  minute  account  is  con- 
tained in  the  voyage  to  the  Malouine  Islands.  Duclos 
Guyot,  who  visited  the  Patagonians  in  1776,  has  left  us 
some  curious  details  concerning  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms. He  measured  the  least  man  that  he  saw  amongst 
them,  and  his  height  was  five  feet  seven  inches  ;  the  rest 
were  much  taller.  It  is  likely  that  they  had  communica- 
tion with  the  Spaniards,  for  they  called  one  of  their  com- 
panions their  Capitan.  They  sang  and  danced  like  the 
islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  and  their  hospitality  was  of 
that  rude  sort  which  distinguishes  the  savage.  They  were 
stout  and  well  proportioned,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  at 
first  sight  appear  very  tall.  Their  caps  were  covered  with 
feathers,  and  their  clothes  consisted  of  guanacos'  skins. 
The  French  treated  some  of  the  women  very  familiarly, 
and  as  their  husbands  did  not  resent  their  conduct,  the 
writer  of  the  voyage  has  supposed  that  the  Patagonians 
had  no  notion  of  jealousy.5  The  Capilan  and  many  of 
his  men  visited  the  sloop,  where  they  were  entertained  and 
received  presents.  They  ate  voraciously,  and  drank  what- 
ever was  offered  them,  among  other  things,  three  pints  of 
seal  oil.  The  accuracy  of  Duclos'  statements  has  been 
since  confirmed  in  the  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  some 
Spaniards  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.11  The  tallest  person 
that  they  measured  was  more  than  eight  feet,  and  nearly 
five  round  the  waist.1  Their  physiognomy  and  meagre 
beard  indicated  sufficiently  their  American  origin. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  observations,  made  at  different 
times  during  the  course  of  three  centuries,  that  the  Pata- 
gonians are  the  tallest  race  of  men  existing  at  present  in 
the  world  ;  their  mean  height  varies  from  six  to  seven  feet. 
Other  countries  may  have  at  a  former  period  contained 
inhabitants  of  as  gigantic  a  stature,  whose  descendants  are 
now  degenerated  by  luxury,  refinement,  or  other  causes  ; 
but  the  Patagonians,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
have  had  little  communication  with  other  nations,  and  ad- 
hered always  to  their  rude  customs  and  homely  fare. 

That  portion  of  America,  the  most  southern  country 
either  in  the  old  or  new  continent,  is  sterile,  cold,  and  un- 
cultivated. Boisterous  winds  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  common  to  the  extremities  of  both  conti- 
nents. But  some  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce 
such  effects  exert  a  greater  influence  in  Patagonia,  than  in 
northern  countries  of  a  higher  latitude.  It  is  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  three  vast  oceans  ;  opposite 
winds  and  currents  are  not  uncommon  at  every  season  of 
the  year.  A  broad  and  lofty  chain  of  mountains  occunk  s 
half  the  country,  and  it  is  far  removed  from  any  mild  or 
cultivated  region.  The  land  of  the  plains  on  the  cast  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  mountains  on  the  west ;  the  first  is 
a  sandy  and  barren  soil,  entirely  destitute  of  trees  ;  the  at- 
mosphere is  generally  unclouded  and  serene,  and  the  heat 
of  summer  varies  from  forty-one  to  fifty  degrees  of  Fahren- 

f  Hawkesworth's  collection. 
R  Voyage  de  Don  Pemetty,  t.  II. 
h  Viagc  al  estrecho  de  Magalhaens,  Madrid,  1788. 
'  Height  7  feet  1  inch ;  circumference  round  the  breast  more  than  4 
feet — Spanish  measure. 
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heit.a  The  other  portion,  composed  of  primitive  rocks, 
watered  by  rivers  and  cataracts,  and  covered  with  forests, 
is  subject  to  incessant  rains,  and  the  thermometer  seldom 
reaches  above  the  forty-sixth  degree. b  A  species  of  the 
birch  tree  (Betula  antarctica,  Lin.)  flourishes  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  coast.  A  species  of  palm  tree  or  arborescent 
fern  has  been  observed  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
guanaco,  the  viscacha,  and  the  hare  of  the  Pampas,  are 
found  in  Patagonia.  The  rocks  at  Port  Desire  are  com- 
posed of  talc  as  transparent  as  crystal,  and  marble  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  The  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  said 
to  be  very  unfruitful,  but  Narborough  affirms  that  he  saw 
many  herds  of  wild  oxen  at  no  great  distance  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  coast  is  lined  in  many  places  with  banks  of 
fossil  shells.  The  armadillo  and  an  animal  resembling  the 
tiger  have  been  seen  near  Port  St.  Julian. 

The  discovery  of  Cape  Horn,  by  affording  a  more  con- 
venient entrance  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  destroyed  the 
nautical  importance  of  the  Straits.  They  were  discovered 
by  the  celebrated  Magalhanes,  in  the  year  1519.  Many 
of  the  old  voyagers,  who  sailed  round  the  world,  were,  in 
that  part  of  their  course,  exposed  to  imminent  danger. 
Currents  and  sinuosities  render  their  navigation  difficult 
and  uncertain.  The  length  of  the  Straits  is  about  450 
miles,  and  they  vary  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  less  than 
two  leagues.0  On  the  east  they  are  confined  by  steep 
rocks  ;  near  the  middle  there  is  a  large  basin,  on  which 
Port  Famine  is  situated.  The  colony  of  Ciudad  Real  de 
Felipe  was  founded  there  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but  owing  to 
unexpected  misfortunes,  the  settlers  perished  from  hunger. 
We  should  form,  however,  a  wrong  opinion  of  Port  Fa- 
mine, were  we  to  judge  of  it  from  its  frightful  name  ;  the 
adjacent  country  is  well  stored  with  game  ;  it  produces 
different  sorts  of  fruit ;  lofty  trees  are  not  uncommon.*1  e 
In  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Froward,  the  confines  of  the  Andes 
are  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  whole  trees  are  some- 
times borne  down  by  the  Gallego  and  other  rivers,  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  ocean. 

The  north-east  coast,  which  confines  the  western  out- 
let of  the  Straits,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  continent,  but  it  has  been  since  discovered  to 
be  part  of  an  extensive  group  of  islands.  The  archipela- 
go of  Toledo,  or  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  situated  farther 
to  the  north,  and  the  largest  island  included  in  it,  is  that 
of  Madre  de  Dios.  The  Spaniards  had  stations  on  some 
f  the  islands/  and  several  factories  on  the  western  coast. 

Having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, we  may  take  an  excursion  to  the  neighbouring  isles  ; 
although  many  of  them  are  not  subject  to  America,  still 
they  are  less  removed  from  it  than  from  every  other 
country. 

To  the  south  of  Patagonia,  there  are  a  number  of  cold, 
barren,  and  mountainous  islands  ;  volcanoes,  which  cannot 
melt,  brighten  and  illumine  the  perpetual  snow  in  these 


■  "  5  to  9  degrees  of  Reaumur."    43$°  to  524°  Fahr. 

•>  "  From  3  to  7  degrees  Reaumur."    385°  to  473°  Fahr. 

0  "  Length  180  leagues" — M.B.  114  leagues  long,  1  league  broad  in  the 
narrowest  place—  Vosgicn.  More  than  300  miles  long,  breadth  varying 
from  several  leagues  to  less  than  half  a  league — Morse. — P. 

*  Narborough. 

«  "  Plovers,  snipes,  geese,  and  ducks,  are  found  there  in  abundance ; 
gooseberries,  and  the  tree  which  produces  thcWinter's  bark,  are  among  the 
vegetable  productions.  At  some  distance,  in  Fresh  Water  Bay,  Narborough 
saw  beech  and  birch  trees  of  a  very  large  size." — M.B. 

f  "  The  Spaniards  have  a  station  on  the  island  of  St.  Martin." — M.B. 
Sec  Pinkerton,  v.  II.  p.  695.— P. 


dismal  regions.  "  He.  e  it  was  that  the  sailors  observed 
fires  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Strait,  for  which  reason 
the  land  on  that  side  was  called  Terra  del  Fuego."g  Nar- 
row channels,  strong  currents,  and  boisterous  winds,  ren- 
der it  dangerous  to  enter  into  this  desolate  labyrinth.  The 
coast,  which  is  composed  of  granite,  lava,  and  basaltic 
rocks,  is  inaccessible  in  many  places.  Cataracts  interrupt 
the  stillness  that  reigns  there  ;  seals  sport  in  the  bays,  or 
repose  their  unwieldly  bodies  on  the  sand.  A  great  many 
penguins  and  other  birds  of  the  antarctic  ocean  flock  to 
these  shores,  and  pursue  their  prey  without  molestation. 
Captain  Cook  discovered  Christmas  Sound,  a  good  haven 
for  the  ships  that  double  Cape  Horn.  Staten  Land,  a  de- 
tached island  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  archipelago  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  was  discovered  by 
Le  Maire.  Custom  has  given  an  unappropriate  name  to 
these  islands  ;  they  ought,  in  honour  of  their  discoverer,  to 
have  been  called  the  archipelago  of  Magalhanes.  The 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  are  more  favoured  by  nature 
than  the  southern  and  western  ;  towards  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  the  mountains  are  not  so  steep,  a  rich  verdure 
decks  the  vallies,  and  some  useful  animals  are  found  in  the 
woods  and  pastures.  The  Yacanacus,h  or  indigenous  in- 
habitants, are  of  a  middling  size  ;  their  dress  is  made  of  the 
skins  of  sea-calves,  but  the  people  are  so  dirty,  that  tra- 
vellers can  with  difficulty  distinguish  the  colour  of  their 
skin.  The  natives  near  Good  Success  Bay  are  less  savage 
than  their  neighbours. 

The  Malouine  islands,  called  formerly  by  English  geo- 
graphers, Hawkins'  Maidenland,  and  at  present  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  are  about  seventy-six  leagues  north-east 
from  Staten  Land  and  a  hundred  and  ten  eastward  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  two  largest  islands  are  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  a  broad  channel,  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards the  straits  of  San  Carlos,  but  better  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  Falkland's  channel.  Pernetty  and 
Bougainville  are  of  opinion  that  these  islands  were  disco- 
vered between  the  years  1700  and  1708,  by  five  vessels 
that  sailed  from  St.  Malo  ;  hence  the  origin  of  their  French 
name.  But  Frezier,  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
South  Sea,  acknowledges  that  the  English  are  entitled  to 
the  merit  of  having  discovered  them.'  The  mountains  in 
these  islands  are  not  very  lofty  ;  the  soil  on  the  heights  ad- 
jacent to  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  dark  vegetable  mould  ; 
copper  pyrites,  yellow  and  red  ochre,  are  found  below  the 
surface.  Pernettyk  observed  a  natural  amphitheatre  form- 
ed by  regular  layers  of  porphyritic  sand-stone.  No  wood 
grows  on  these  islands  ;  the  Spaniards  were  at  the  trouble 
of  bringing  plants  from  Buenos  Ayres,  but  their  labour 
was  vain,  for  every  tree  perished  in  a  short  time.1  The 
gladiolus  or  sword  grass  is  very  common,  and  rises  to 
a  great  height ;  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  verdant  thicket.  The  grass  is  luxuriant ;  celery, 
cresses,  and  other  herbs,  have  been  noticed  by  travellers. 


t  Barney's  Collection  of  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea. 
h  Called  also  the  Pecherais. 

•  "  They  were  first  seen  by  Capt.  Davis,  who  sailed  under  Sir  T.  Caven- 
dish, in  1592 ;  next  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  who  called  them  Hawkins's 
Maidenland,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth." — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

k  Pernetty,  1. 1,  p.  7.  65. 

1  "  There  are  no  trees  on  the  islands.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to  rear 
them,  and  were  even  at  the  trouble  of  bringing  earth  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
plant  them  in,  but  without  success ;  they  all  perished  within  the  first 
year."— M.B. 
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The  vegetables  are  not  unlike  those  of  Canada  ;  but  the 
cpipaclis,  the  tithymalus  resinosus,*  and  a  shrub  which  re- 
sembles the  rosemary,  resemble  the  plants  of  Chili.  A 
great  variety  of  seals,  to  which  the  common  people  have 
given  the  name  of  sea-lions,  sea-calves,  and  sea-wolves, 
bask  in  the  sword  grass.  The  Spaniards  brought  eight 
hundred  head  of  oxen  to  these  islands  in  the  year  1780, 
and  they  increased  so  rapidly  that  their  number  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  in  1795. 

Although  the  island  of  Georgiab  does  not  belong  to  any 
nation,  we  mention  it  in  this  place,  on  account  of  its  vici- 
nity to  the  Falkland  Islands.  It  was  discovered  by  La 
Roche  in  1675,  and  afterwards  explored  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1775,  who  gave  it  its  present  name.  Georgia,  situated 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  east  from  Cape 
Horn,  consists  of  horizontal  layers  of  black  slate  stone. 
The  rocks  are  generally  covered  with  ice,  and  no  shrub 
can  pierce  through  the  perpetual  snow  that  lies  in  the  val- 


*  The  resinous  gum  plant,  a  species  of  Euphorbia. — P. 
>  Called  by  the  French,  Isle  St.  Pierre. 


leys  ;  pimpernel,  a  few  lichens,  and  some  tufts  oi  coarse 
grass,  are  all  the  plants  that  have  been  observed  ;  and  the 
lark  is  the  only  land  bird  which  has  been  seen  on  the 
island. 

Captain  Cook  discovered  Sandwich  Land,  or  the  South- 
ern Thule,  at  a  hundred  and  lifty  leagues  to  the  south-fast 
of  Georgia,  and  in  the  59th  degree  of  south  latitude.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  other  groups  extend  to  the  southern 
pole,  and  occasion  perhaps  the  icebergs  and  variations  in 
the  course  of  currents,  which  have  too  often  misled  the 
adventurous  navigator. 

This  conjecture  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  dis- 
covery, which  was  made  by  Mr.  Smith  about  the  year 
1820,  of  New  South  Shetland,  and  a  small  chain  of 
islands  as  yet  without  a  name  in  latitude  62°.  That  part 
of  New  South  Shetland  visited  by  Mr.  Smith,  contains  lit- 
tle worthy  of  notice  ;  the  low  grounds  are  sterile,  the 
hills  or  rocks  are  covered  with  snow.  The  sea  in  its  vi- 
cinity abounds  with  seals  and  other  animals  common  to 
the  antarctic  regions. — It  is  now  time  to  return  to  more 
genial  climes. 
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General  Observations  on  Spanish  Jlmerica. 
Spanish  America  may  be  equal  in  extent  to  the  Rus- 
sian empire ;  but  that  cold  country  contains  about  forty- 
three  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  the  population  of  the 
other,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  delightful  cli- 
mate, does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions.  Of  that 
number,  Mexico  contains  six  millions,  Guatimala  one  and 
a  half,  Caraccas  one,  New  Granada  one  and  a  half,  Peru 
•one  and  a  half,  Buenos  Ayres  two  and  a  half,  Chili,  nine 
hundred  thousand,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  nine  hundred 
thousand.  The  war  which  the  Spaniards  have  carried  on 
against  the  patriots,  and  other  causes,  may  perhaps  have 
retarded  its  progress  ;  but  at  all  events,  the  country  could 
easily  maintain  ten  tunes  its  present  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  descendants  of  Europeans  may  be  computed  at  four 
or  five  millions  ;  the  Indians  are  much  more  numerous. 
The  Mestizos  and  Spaniards  were  often  at  variance  with 
the  natives,  and  sometimes  with  each  other."  But  the  Spa- 
nish yoke  was  least  of  all  tolerated  by  the  Creoles,  whose 
nobles,  as  they  have  been  termed,  were  useless  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  rest  of  the  community. b  The  authority  of  the 
caciques  or  chiefs  weighed  heavily  on  the  Indians  and  Mes- 
tizos, and  a  rich  and  powerful  clergy  increased  the  griev- 
ances of  the  inhabitants.  Want  of  union,  public  spirit,  and 
a  common  interest,  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  and  their 
great  distance  from  each  other,  tended  to  diminish  the  po- 
litical and  military  force  of  a  nation,  in  which  some  were 
distinguished  for  patriotism,  exalted  sentiments,  and  chival- 
rous valour. 

The  institutions  of  the  Spanish  Americans  might  have 
been  greatly  improved.  Each  burgh  was  governed  by  a 
cabildo  or  municipal  council,  whose  jurisdiction  was  su- 
preme within  the  boundaries  over  which  it  extended.  The 
audiencias  or  sovereign  courts  were  held  in  greater  venera- 
tion than  the  viceroys ;  and  a  president  or  civil  governor 
was  obeyed  more  readily  than  a  captain  general.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  civil  magistrate  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community ;  but  the  military  spirit,  which  has  of  late 
gained  strength  in  the  provinces,  may  prove  hurtful  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.0 

The  citizens  of  Mexico,  Caraccas,  Santa  F6,  Lima,  and 
other  laige  towns,  are  not  deficient  in  knowledge,  but  the 
lower  orders  and  the  country  people  are  suffered  to  remain 
in  ignorance.  Public  education  is  not  conducted  on  proper 
principles,  and  the  greater  number  have  no  means  of  ac- 

a  "The  Mestizo 3  and  the  Spaniards  agreed  in  their  hostility  to  the  na- 
tives, hut  were  sometimes  at  variance  with  each  other." — M.B. 

b  "  The  European  Spaniards  were  detested  hy  the  Creoles  ;  and  even 
the  Creole  nohles  were  split  into  parties,  which  contended  for  pre-emi- 
nence."— M.B. 

«  "  The  civil  authority  prevailed,  as  it  ought  to  in  every  well  regulated 
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quiring  such  information  as  is  necessary  in  the  present  day 
for  extending  the  resources  of  a  great  state.  The  low  ebb 
of  industry  must  be  attributed  to  the  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  confusion  of  a  revolutionary  war.  Mexico,  as  well 
as  Italy,  boasts  of  its  statuaries  and  painters ;  but  artillery, 
arms,  hardware,  and  many  articles  of  primary  utility,  are 
imported  from  Europe. 

If  the  Spanish  Americans  have  hitherto  made  little  pro- 
gress in  the  useful  arts,  the  improvement  of  the  natives  has 
been  hardly  perceptible.  That  race,  degraded  before  the 
European  invasion  by  the  despotism  of  their  rulers,  submit- 
ted to  the  severest  hardships  under  the  government  of  the 
first  conquerors.  The  Indians,  or  as  they  have  been  called, 
the  people  destitute  of  reason,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  sla- 
very ;  the  destructive  tendency  of  such  a  system  was  at  last 
acknowledged  in  Spain,  and  it  gave  way  to  a  feudal  system, 
arranged  with  much  ingenuity  ;  but  the  distance  of  the  na- 
tives from  their  sovereign  rendered  it  ineffectual.  The 
country  was  divided  into  encomiendas,  or  feudal  tenures, 
which  were  granted  to  the  Spaniards  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  encomendero,  or  liege  lord,  was  obliged  to  reside 
in  his  domains,  to  perform  military  service  at  the  will  of  his 
king,  and  to  protect  and  provide  for  the  Indians  on  his  fief. 
The  natives  paid  a  stated  tribute  to  their  patron,  and  were 
in  other  respects  free  ;  the  superior,  at  least,  had  no  title  to 
exact  any  personal  service  from  them.  This  sort  of  go- 
vernment, established  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  modified  by 
his  successors,  was  afterwards  abolished."1  It  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  intentions  of  its  founder,  and  was  in  reality 
of  little  advantage  to  the  Indians.  The  feudal  lord  claimed 
more  than  he  had  any  right  to  demand,  and  did  less  for  the 
natives  than  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  nature  of  his  te- 
nure.6 The  system  of  repartimientos/  or  assessment,  which 
succeeded,  proved  much  more  disastrous.  In  consideration 
of  the  limited  faculties  and  improvident  character  of  the  In- 
dians, the  corregidors  or  judges  of  districts  were  ordered, 
by  the  Spanish  government,  to  provide  the  natives  with  cat- 
tle, grain  for  seed,  implements  of  husbandry,  clothing,  and 
whatever  else  they  required ;  but  the  price  of  each  article 
was  fixed,  and  the  corregidors  were  prohibited  from  taking 
any  profit  in  these  transactions.  The  abuses  that  resulted 
may  be  easily  conceived  ;  they  became  so  flagrant  that 
Spain  had  again  to  interfere,  and  the  new  assessment  was 
given  up  in  1779.g  The  Indians  are  at  present  under  the 
authority  of  native  magistrates,  but  their  caciques  have  sel- 

community ;  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  military  spirit,  in  some  of  the 
provinces,  has  broke  loose  from  this  salutary  restraint" — M.B. 

J  It  was  finally  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V. — M.B. 

e  Mcrcurio  Peruano,  VIII.  47.  X.  277. 

f  The  first  conquerors  attached  a  different  meaning  to  the  word  reparti 

mien  to. 

t  Mcrcurio  Peruano,  VIII.  47.  X.  279. 
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dom  the  good  qualities  of  the  corrcgidors,  and  are  not  less 
cruel,  avaricious,  and  partial.  The  natives  are  hesides  sub- 
ject to  statute-labour,  and  restrained  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  civil  rights  ;  these  restrictions  are  not  the  same  in  all 
the  provinces.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  mestizos,  from  a  belief  that  the  in- 
dolence and  inactivity  of  the  Indians  could  never  be  over- 
come ;  but  the  connexion  between  the  colonists  and  the 
mother  country  was  by  this  means  weakened,  and  the  casts 
became  more  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  history  of  modern  times  proves  that  the  formation 
of  a  vast  empire  is  every  where  accompanied  with  unnum- 
bered difficulties,  yet  it  has  been  maintained  by  political 
writers.1  that  Spain  managed  its  American  possessions  with 
much  wisdom  and  great  prudence.  We  may  safely  ven- 
ture at  present  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  ;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  more  minutely  the  policy  of  Spain 
relative  to  her  American  possessions.  To  check  the  rapa- 
city of  official  men,  their  number  was  increased  ;  the  go- 
vernment supposed  that  the  crimes  of  a  few  might  in  this 
way  be  prevented,  that  the  one  might  oppose  the  other,  al- 
though all  were  equally  desirous  of  enriching  themselves. 
The  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  viceroy's  court  eclipsed  that 
of  Madrid  ;  they  had  not,  it  is  true,  the  colonial  treasury, 
nor  the  military  and  maritime  forces,  at  their  disposal ;  a 
representative  of  majesty  might  have  been  punished  by  a 
court  of  audience  for  abusing  his  power,  but  such  events 
were  of  rare  occurrence.  The  principal  military  offices 
were  held  by  captain-generals,  commanders,  and  governors, 
who  were  not  entirely  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  a  vice- 
roy, but  depended  greatly  on  his  favour  for  promotion  and 
advancement.  The  colonists  might  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  council  of  the  Indies  at  Madrid,  the  president  of 
which  was  the  minister  of  the  American  provinces.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru  experienced  both  the  great 
delay  which  was  thus  occasioned,  and  the  council's  incom- 
petency to  judge  of  local  matters.  But  their  remonstran- 
ces were  not  attended  to  ;  it  was  thought,  indeed,  that  they 
murmured  without  just  cause,  and  that  their  wrongs  were 
always  redressed  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  cabildos,  or 
municipal  governments,  the  only  representative  institutions, 
were  framed  after  the  manner  of  those  in  the  Castilian 
towns. 

The  financial  arrangements  did  not  increase  the  wealth 
of  Spain;  a  fixed  number  of  galleons,  and  afterwards  of 
register  vessels,  had  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  with  the  co- 
lonies.— These  ships  received  in  return  for  European  mer- 
chandise the  gold  and  silver  of  the  New  World,  which  the 
indolent  Spaniards  circulated  among  commercial  nations. 
The  great  extent  of  the  coast,  and  the  scanty  population, 
rendered  the  Spanish  guard  shipsb  on  these  stations  of  little 
use  ;  and  European  traders  driven  from  the  ports  returned 
with  an  ardour  proportionate  to  the  great  reward  obtained 
for  commodities  eagerly  sought  and  arbitrarily  prohibited. 
It  was  difficult  to  hinder  one  half  of  the  world  from  holding 
any  intercourse  with  the  other.  The  precious  metals  were 
of  little  advantage  to  America,  because  she  could  not  ex- 
change them  for  the  produce  of  other  countries ;  and  Spain, 
unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  her  colonists,  derived  no  great 
benefit  from  them.  A  system  of  monopoly  mined  alike  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  In  1778,  Galvcz,  the  Indian 
minister  at  Madrid,  attempted  to  reform  a  great  many  abu- 


ses ;  he  established  a  free  trade  between  thirteen  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Spain  and  the  American  colonies  ;  but  it 
was  his  plan  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  every  foreign 
nation  from  participating  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the 
mother  country.  Strangers  were  permitted  to  carry  cer- 
tain goods  to  a  few  sea-ports  in  Spain  ;  but  they  were  fet- 
tered with  so  many  restrictions  as  were  almost  equivah  at 
to  a  total  prohibition.  His  system  had  not  been  long  in 
force,  before  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  be- 
came more  extensive  ;  more  than  five  times  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  Spanish  goods,  and  more  than  three  times  thai  of 
foreign  goods,  were  exported  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth, 
and  within  the  same  penod  the  returns  from  America  were 
nearly  doubled. 

Reals. 

According  to  the  register  for  1788,  the  value  of  the  articles 
sent  from  Spain,  amounted  to     ....  ....  300,717.529 

The  returns  from  America  were  calculated  at     ....  804,693,733 

And  thus  the  balance  in  favour  of  Spain  was  equal  to  .    .  503,976,204 

It  is  apparent  from  these  documents,  that  the  regulations 
of  1778,  imperfect  as  they  were,  improved  both  the  colo- 
nies and  the  revenue  of  the  mother  country.. 

Reals. 

In  that  year  the  import  and  export  duties,  levied  in  Spain, 

amounted  to   6,761,291 

In  1788  they  amounted  to   55,456,!)49 

So  that  the  difference  in  the  course  of  ten  years  equalled    .  48,695,658 

hi  consequence  of  those  fortunate  regulations,  the  con- 
traband trade  was  checked  by  the  free  introduction  of 
the  different  products  of  Spanish  industry.  A  greater 
supply  of  wine  and  fruit  was  sent  to  the  colonies,  and 
Spain  received  in  exchange  productions  until  then  un- 
known ;  such  as  were  formerly  obtained  in  small  quanti- 
ties, as  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  became  common  and 
abundant.  The  settlers  in  Cuba  applied  themselves  to  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  but  it  never  reached  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  was 
remarked,  that  the  communications  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  much  more  frequent  than  they  had  ever  been  at 
any  former  period. 

Galvez's  system,  however,  was  not  free  from  errors. 
That  minister,  contrary  to  his  intentions,  had  made  the 
Americans  anxious  for  independence.  He  was  too  desi- 
rous of  convincing  his  king  that  an  able  statesman  might 
render  colonies  valuable  and  important,  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  burdensome  and  expensive.  By  augment- 
ing the  imposts,  he  laid  the  seeds  of  a  rebellion,  which  broke 
out  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fe  in  the  year  1781.  The 
same  causes  produced  afterwards  a  more  serious  revolt  in 
Peru,  which  could  only  be  quelled  by  the  most  sanguinary 
measures,  and  by  the  death  of  its  intrepid  chief.  His  griev- 
ous system  of  taxation  was  very  ill  timed,  for  much  about 
the  same  period  the  English  colonists  in  North  America 
threw  off  the  British  yoke.  To  levy  the  new  ta  xes,  sixteen 
thousand  public  charges  were  devised,  and  the  persons 
that  filled  them,  by  their  salaries  and  mean  artifices,  ab- 
sorbed nearly  all  the  additional  profit.  South  America  was 
particularly  oppressed  by  these  burdens,  and  Galvez's  limited 
knowledge  of  the  country  prevented  him  from  improving 
its  real  sources  of  wealth.  The  minister  was  blamed  for 
his  exclusive  partiality  to  the  Mexicans  ;  he  had  passed  the 


*  l»y  Malle-Prun,  in  the  original. — P. 
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early  part  of  his  life  in  that  vast  and  rich  colony  ;  it  had 
been  the  theatre  of  his  extravagance  and  youthful  sallies  ; 
\e  had  first  evinced  there  his  great  ability  and  restless  am- 
bition. The  advantages  which  that  country  derived  from 
his  administration  extended  to  Spain.  The  Mexicans  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population,  purchased  the  luxuries 
of  the  old  world,  and  furnished  new  outlets  for  European 
industry.  The  Spaniards  thought  that  the  culture  of  corn 
was  too  much  encouraged  in  that  colony.  It  had  for  a  long 
time  raised  a  quantity  of  grain  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
own  consumption ;  at  no  distant  period  it  might  become 
the  granary  of  South  America  ;  but  it  was  feared  if  such 
an  event  were  to  take  place,  that  Mexico  might  also  be- 
come the  centre  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. a 

The  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Mexico  and  Peru  were  ima- 
gined to  be  sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  But  the 
wor  king  of  these  mines  depended  on  a  substance  which 
was  seldom  found  in  the  vast  extent  of  Spanish  America. 
The  quantity  of  mercury  brought  from  Guancavelica  was 
inconsiderable.  The  quicksilver  mines  in  the  province  of 
La  Mancha  in  Spain  yielded  but  a  scanty  supply  ;  Galvez, 
by  improving  the  method  of  working  them,  was  enabled  to 
furnish  a  greater  quantity  to  the  mines  in  Mexico.  Before 
his  time,  the  quantity  of  mercury  exported  annually  from 
Spain  never  exceeded  1,050,106  lbs.  troy.  So  great  im- 
provements were  made  during  his  administration,  that  the 
price  of  a  quintal  of  mercury  fell  from  eighty  to  forty-one 
piastres.  In  consequence  of  these  measures,  the  precious 
metals  became  more  common.  About  the  year  1 782,  twen- 
ty-seven millions  of  piastres  were  obtained  from  the  mines  ; 
it  was  supposed  that  they  might  have  yielded  thirty  millions, 
had  there  been  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  enable 
the  miners  to  continue  their  labour.  But,  from  an  error  in 
the  construction  of  a  gallery  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  La 
Mancha,  an  inundation  took  place  and  the  works  were  de- 
stroyed. After  that  accident,  the  King  of  Spain  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  receive  annually,  for  a  stipulated  sum, 
six  thousand  quintals  of  mercury  from  the  mines  of  Idria 
in  Carniola.b  The  ancients  were  aware  of  the  property 
by  which  mercury  combines  with  gold,  and  made  use  of 
amalgamation  in  gilding  copper.0  Humboldt  assures  us 
that,  before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  German  miners 
used  mercury,  not  only  in  washing  auriferous  earths,  but 
also  in  extracting  the  gold  disseminated  in  veins  both  in  its 
native  state  and  mixed  with  iron  pyrites  and  grey  copper  ore. 
But  the  method  employed  in  amalgamating  silver  ores  was 
unknown  before  the  year  1557.  It  was  discovered  by  Bar- 
tholomeo  de  Medina,  a  Mexican  miner  in  Pachuca.d  There 
.ire  still,  however,  many  defects  in  the  manner  of  working 
the  American  mines.  The  galleries  and  other  works  are 
ill  constructed  ;  minerals  very  different  in  their  qualities  are 
generally  smelted  or  amalgamated  in  the  some  way.  The 
whole  process,  which  is  very  tedious,  might  be  greatly 
abridged  ;  human  labour  is  unnecessarily  consumed,  for  it 
might  be  supplied  by  machinery,  or  even  by  the  use  of  the 
lower  animals.  But  the  great  waste  of  mercury  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  objection  to  the  present  system  ;  it  has  been 
proved  that  a  much  less  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  miner.    It  is  ascertained,  from  different 

»  "  With  his  usual  imprudence,  Galvez  had  too  rapidly  encouraged  the 
cultivation  of  corn  in  Mexico.  More  than  twelve  years  since,  (1817,)  it 
raised  enough  for  its  own  consumption,  and  it  would  have  soon  been  in  a 
condition  to  supply  the  whole  of  Spanish  America.  In  that  case,  Mexico 
Would  have  become  the  real  centre  of  the  Spanish  monarchy." — M.B. 


registers,  and  Humboldt  admits  their  accuracy,  that,  from 
the  year  1762  to  1781,  not  less  than  25,124,200  lbs.  troy 
of  mercury  were  used  at  the  different  mines  in  New  Spain, 
and  that  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  quicksilver  amounted 
in  America  to  more  than  2,400,000/. e 

The  duties  on  the  precious  metals  have  been  frequently 
altered  since  the  conquest  of  South  America,  and  different 
taxes  have  been  imposed  in  different  mining  districts.  A 
fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  was  at  first  exacted,  but 
it  was  shortly  afterwards  reduced  in  some  places  to  a  tenth 
or  even  a  twentieth  part.  Charles  the  Fifth  added  in  the 
year  1552,  a  duty  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  coinage,  a  tax  which  the  Peruvians  call  the 
cobos.  At  a  later  period  one  tenth,  in  place  of  a  fifth,  was 
levied  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  A  greater  privilege  was  grant- 
ed to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe  ;  as  gold  mines  were 
only  wrought  in  that  country,  the  duty  on  them  was  limited 
to  a  twentieth  part  of  their  annual  produce.  But  the  per 
centage  on  the  coinage,  or  the  cobos,  remained  the  same  in 
all  the  provinces.  By  the  change  made  in  1777,  the  mean 
tallage  on  gold  was  reduced  to  three  per  cent,  while  that 
on  silver  was  not  less  than  eleven  and  a  half. 

The  amount  of  the  precious  metals,  which  has  been  ex- 
ported from  America,  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines, 
are  not  accurately  known  ;  different  writers  have  not  come 
to  the  same  conclusions,  and  the  subject  has  given  rise  to 
much  disputation.  We  cannot  furnish  our  readers  with 
more  correct  statements  than  those  of  the  celebrated  Hum- 
boldt. It  appears,  from  a  review  of  the  registers  of  cus- 
toms, that  the  yearly  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Spa- 
nish America  was  equal  to  thirty-six  millions  of  piastres  ; 
but  if  the  contraband  exportation  be  included,  there  is  eve- 
ry reason  to  believe  that  the  total  sum  exceeded  thirty-nine 
millions.  The  subject  may  be  more  fully  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  : — 


Animal  Produce  of  the  Mines  in  Spanish  America,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Divisions. 

GnM  Marcs 
of  CasLile. 

Silver  Marcs 
ol  Castile. 

Value  of  Gold 
ami  Silver  in 
Piastres. 

Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  

Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  .... 
Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  .... 

7,000 
3,400 

12,212 
2,200 

20,505 

2,338,220 
611,090 
29,700 
481,830 

23,000,000 
6,240,000 
2,060,000 
4,850,000 
2,990,000 

Sum  Total,  

45,317 

3,460,840 

39,140,000 

Thus  the  produce  of  the  mines  in  Peru  and  the  other 
provinces  is  less  than  that  of  Mexico.  Humboldt  believes 
that  not  only  the  great  height  of  the  Peruvian  mines  renders 
the  working  of  them  more  difficult,  but  that  they  contain  a 
less  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  To  strengthen  his  opinion,  he  compares  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  mines  in  the  two  countries. 

Produce  of  Potosi. 

Piastres  Mai  C8. 

From  the  year  1556  to  1578,  49,011,285,  5,766,033 

  1579—  1736,  611,399,451,  71,929,347 

  1737—  1789,  127,847,776,  15,040,914 

b  The  quintal  of  mercury  was  sold  for  52  piastres. 
c  Pliny,  Bcckman's  History  of  Inventions. 
d  Humboldt's  New  Spain,  book  IV. 
«  Ibid,  book  IV.  chap.  11. 
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Mean  Produce  of  each  Year. 


During  the  first  epoch, 

  second  epoch, 

 third  epoch, 


Piastre!. 
2,2-27,782 
3,994,298 
2,458,600 


Produce  of  Guanaxualo. 

From  the  year  1766  to  1803,  I        {  165,000,000 
a  period  ot  38  years,  $       1         '  11 


Yearly  average  produce  from  1766  to  1803, 

  1786—  1803, 

 —  1796  —  1803, 


Piastres. 

4,312,105 
4,727,000 
4,913,265 


Mr.  Helm  thinks  that  the  small  produce  of  the  Peruvian 
mines  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes.  The  population 
of  Mexico  is  comparatively  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
provinces,  and  the  credit  of  the  miners  is  more  extensive. 
No  royal  or  even  private  bank  was  established  in  Peru  until 
the  late  revolution.  The  precious  metals  cannot  be  so  easily 
transported  by  Vera  Cruz  and  Havannah,  as  by  the  river 
La  Plata.  If  Peru  had  better  means  of  extending  its  com- 
merce ;  if  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon  was  opened  ;  then, 
(says  Mr.  Helm,)  four  times  more  gold  and  silver  might  be 
obtained  from  the  mines  in  that  kingdom  alone,  than  are 
now  obtained  from  all  the  mines  in  Spanish  America.  The 
produce  of  the  mines  has  of  late  years  diminished ;  not  more 
than  a  half  or  even  a  third  part  of  the  sum  formerly  ex- 
ported from  America  has  for  some  time  past  been  brought 
into  Europe.  Civil  wars  between  the  Spaniards,  insurrec- 
tions amongst  the  Indians,  want  of  mercury,  and  accidents 
occasioned  by  inundations,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  working  of  the  most  important  mines  in  South- 
ern Peru,  Mexico,  and  New  Granada. 

The  gross  revenue  of  Peru  was  calculated  at  about  five 
millions  of  piastres  ;  three  hundred  thousand  were  sent  to 
Panama,  fifteen  thousand  to  Chiloe,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion to  Valdivia.  If  to  these  sums  we  add  the  expenses  of 
the  military  and  civil  administration  of  Peru,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  net  revenue  which  his  Catholic  majesty  obtained 
from  that  part  of  his  dominions,  was  not  more  than  500,000 
piastres.*  The  revenue  of  Potosi  amounted  to  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  piastres  ;  but  two  hundred  thousand 
were  annually  transmitted  to  Buenos  Ayres.  The  provin- 
ces of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Chili,  Caraccas,  and  Santa  Fe,  con- 
tributed little  or  nothing  to  the  Spanish  treasury. 

The  governments  of  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  Hispaniola,  the 
Floridas,  Louisiana,  Truxillo,  and  Manilla,  received  for- 
merly from  New  Spain  the  yearly  sum  of  three  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  piastres,  but  alter  deducting  this  sum  and 
all  the  expenses  of  his  administration,  the  viceroy  of  Mexi- 
co sent  5,000,000  annually  to  Madrid.  The  duties  levied 
in  Spain  on  the  colonial  commerce  were  about  2,500,000 
piastres.  Thus  the  net  annual  revenue  which  the  king  of 
Spain  received  from  his  American  possessions  might  be  es- 
timated at  eight  millions  of  piastres,  £  1,600,000  sterling. 

If  South  America  has  been  beneficial  to  Europe,  as  a 
colony  of  Spain,  it  must  be  still  more  so  as  an  independent 
state.  The  industry  and  commerce  of  a  great  nation,  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution  and  a  free  trade, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  feeble  efforts  of  men  fet- 
tered by  restrictions  and  harassed  by  oppression.  The  In- 
dies bee .ime  an  appendage  to  the  crown  of  Castile  in  the 
year  1513.    If  superior  force,  joined  to  the  formality  of  a 


vol  n. 


•  Mercuric-  Pcruano,  III.  10,  72. 
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legal  decree,  and  all  the  solemnities  of  a  papal  grant,  bo 
sufficient  to  transfer  dominion,  then  the  right  of  Spain  to 
these  territories  cannot  be  disputed.  To  diminish  the 
chances  of  a  revolt,  a  bloody  war  was  waged  against  de  - 
fenceless mitives,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  retain  the 
property  of  a  desert,  than  to  rule  over  men,  whose  habits 
could  not  accord  with  the  interests  of  their  invaders.  To 
encourage  emigration,  the  country  was  styled  a  separate 
kingdom,  and  the  Spanish  monarch  took  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Indies.  The  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  by  an  edict, 
dated  Barcelona,  14th  September,  1519,  bestowed  addi- 
tional privileges  on  his  subjects  in  America.  The  conclu- 
sion of  this  decree  is  remarkable  :  "  Considering  the  fidel- 
ity of  our  vassals,  and  the  hardships  which  the  discoverers 
and  settlers  experienced  in  making  their  discoveries  and 
their  settlements,  and  in  order  that  they  may  possess,  with 
more  certainty  and  confidence,  the  right  of  being  for  ever 
united  to  our  royal  crown  ;  we  promise  and  pledge  our  faith 
and  royal  word,  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  the  kings,  our 
successors,  that  their  cities  and  settlements  shall  on  no  pre- 
text be  alienated  or  separated,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  favour 
of  any  prince,  potentate,  or  private  person  ;  that  if  we  or 
our  successors  shall  make  any  gift  or  alienation  contrary  to 
this  our  express  declaration,  the  same  shall  be  held  as  null 
and  void."  Had  the  whole  of  this  decree  been  literally  in- 
terpreted, the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
long  since  forfeited  every  claim  to  its  American  possessions. 

If  a  person  traded  with  foreigners  in  any  part  of  these 
vast  regions,  he  was  punished  with  death.  It  was  unlawful 
to  cultivate  the  olive  or  the  vine,  in  a  country  admirably 
adapted  for  them  by  nature.  The  inhabitants  were  not 
only  obliged  to  receive  the  luxuries,  but  even  some  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  the  mother  country.  A  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  cultivated  lands  could  not  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  a  priesthood,  and  defray  the  costs  of  an  inquisi- 
tion. The  system  of  taxation  was  earned  to  its  height ; 
marine  alcabala,  corso,  and  consulado,  formed  some  of  the 
oppressive  restrictions  on  exports,  imports,  and  the  tonnage, 
clearance,  and  entrance  of  ships.  The  venality  of  offices 
and  letters  of  nobility  were  hurtful  to  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  corrupted  at  its  source  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. To  maintain  more  effectually  the  authority  of  Spain 
among  all  ranks  of  the  community,  every  office  of  impor- 
tance or  emolument  was  conferred  on  Spaniards.  By  fol- 
lowing this  plan,  it  was  thought  that  the  taxes  might  be  bet- 
ter levied,  and  the  colonists  kept  in  greater  subjection.  The 
inhabitants,  aware  that  they  were  excluded  from  prefer- 
ment, submitted  patiently  to  the  government  of  strangers, 
from  the  period  of  the  conquest  to  the  time  of  their  inde- 
pendence. They  were  eligible,  according  to  the  colonial 
regulations,  to  all  places  of  trust ;  but  this  privilege  was 
merely  nominal,  for  out  of  four  hundred  viceroys  that  go- 
verned Spanish  America,  not  more  than  four  were  Ameri- 
cans. All  the  captains  general,  with  the  exception  of  four- 
teen, were  chosen  from  the  Spaniards.  This  system  ■  as 
not  confined  to  the  higher  commissions  in  the  state,  for  we 
are  assured  that  there  were  few  Americans,  even  among 
the  common  clerks  of  public  officcs.b  By  such  a  policy, 
Spain  was  enabled  to  retain  her  American  provinces  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done 
It  was  well  calculated  to  degrade  the  colonists,  to  enrich  8 
few  Spaniards,  and  to  impoverish  the  people.    But  these 

k  Rodney's  Report  on  the  state  of  South  Auieriea. 
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were  not  the  only  grievances  of  which  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans complained.  In  order  that  the  colonists  might  more 
readily  adhere  to  the  mother  country  and  the  church  of 
Rome,  every  system  of  liberal  education  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited.* Some  individuals  were  imprisoned  for  instruct- 
ing the  poor ;  others  for  being  desirous  to  acquire  know- 
ledge. A  learned  education  was  confined  to  the  study  of 
scholastic  divinity  and  the  laws  of  Spain.  One  viceroyb 
gave  great  offence  by  establishing  a  naval  school  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  that  seminary  was  abolished  in  conformity  to  a 
mandate  from  Madrid.  Chemistry  was  not  taught  in  any 
of  the  provinces,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  science  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The 
increase  of  population  was  checked  in  the  infant  state  by 
arbitrary  enactments  against  the  admission  of  foreigners 
into  these  vast  and  fertile  regions,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
were  ill  and  scantily  peopled  by  convicts  and  criminals 
from  the  prisons  of  Spain.  The  traveller  passes  over  ex- 
tensive districts  of  rich  but  uncultivated  land.  Tribes  of 
Indians  have  perished  in  working  the  mines,  or  dragged 
out  a  wretched  existence  in  an  atmosphere  infected  with 
mercury.0  Had  it  not  been  for  the  changes  that  took 
place  in  Europe  subsequent  to  the  French  revolution,  the 
same  system  might  have  still  continued.  Spain,  by  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  France,  laid  open  her  colonies  to  the 
invasion  of  the  English.  The  successes  of  the  colonists 
during  the  war  which  they  carried  on  against  that  people, 
made  them  think  more  favourably  of  their  strength  and 
resources.  The  victories  of  Napoleon,  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV.,  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  son,  roused  the 
Americans  from  their  long  lethargy.  A  sedition  broke 
out  at  Venezuela  so  early  as  the  year  1797,  and  not  long 
afterwards  many  of  the  provinces  revolted.  The  authority 
of  Buonaparte,  or  his  brother,  the  king  of  Spain,  was  never 
recognised.  The  South  Americans  refused  to  obey  their 
new  masters,  Thus  the  rapid  conquests  of  an  individual 
in  the  one  hemisphere,  were  the  means  of  securing  the  free- 
dom of  the  other..  The  successful  termination  of  a  war, 
which  the  British  colonists  in  North  America  had  carried 
on  in  maintaining  their  independence,  animated  and  en- 
couraged their  neighbours  in  the  south.  Svvisserland  freed 
herself  from  the  Austrian  yoke;  Spain  lost  her  possessions 
in  the  low  countries,  because  the  inhabitants  did  not  choose 
to  submit  to  a  better  and  more  liberal  policy  than  that  by 
which  the  Americans  had  been  governed.  Many  brave 
men  in  South  America  united  at  last  in  resisting  tyranny, 
and  their  example  enlisted  thousands  in  the  same  cause. 
The  independence  of  the  state  was  declared  by  Congress 
assembled  in  Tucuman,  in  the  year  181 G.  But  the  coun- 
try was  in  reality  free  before  that  time  ;  from  the  year  1810, 
a  war  had  been  carried  on  against  Spain  in  Peru,  Para- 
guay, and  Montevideo.  Although  it  was  conducted  on 
both  sides  with  various  success,  fortune  seemed  to  favour 
the  arms  of  the  Americans.  It  was  difficult  to  resist  men 
engaged  in  so  sacred  a  cause,  eager  for  liberty,  and  im- 
pelled by  enthusiasm. 

In  IS  18,  an  army,  consisting  of  the  veteran  and  Lest  forces 
of  Spain,  was  annihilated  by  San  Martin  on  the  plains  of 
Maipo.  The  freedom  of  South  America  has  been  dated 
from  that  memorable  victory.  The  rights  of  the  people 
have  been  purchased  by  their  blood,  by  sacrificing  their 


wealth  to  the  common  cause,  by  braving  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, by  submitting  to  the  severest  hardships.  The  name 
of  Spanish  America  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Con- 
gress. The  republic  of  Colombia  was  afterwards  formed;*1 
it  comprises  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  and 
the  captain-generalship  of  Caraccas.  We  cannot  offer 
many  remarks  either  on  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  these  countries,  or  on  the  nature  of  their  go- 
vernment, without  extending  our  work  beyond  the  li- 
mits prescribed  to  it.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  none  of  their  political  institutions  have  as  yet  been 
tried  by  the  lest  of  experience,  that  some  cf  them  are  or 
a  temporary  nature,  that  others  have  been  given  up,  or 
not  found  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

It  was  deemed  strange  and  inconsistent  that  there  should 
be  slaves  amongst  men  who  had  done  so  mucb  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  They  determined  therefore  that  slavery  should 
be  abolished,  whenever  so  great  a  change  could  be  ef- 
fected without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  state  ;  and  a 
law  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  first  day  of  its  sitting, 
by  which  all  the  children  of  slaves  were  declared  to  be 
free.  The  same  assembly  distinguished  itself  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  mita  and  tribute  money  ;  these  measures, 
besides  the  lasting  benefits  that  accrued  from  them,  had 
the  good  effect  of  conciliating  the  Iiuiians  to  the  independ- 
ent party. 

A  decree  in  favour  of  a  free  press  was  passed  on  the 
26th  of  October,  1811;  but  the  exigence  of  affairs  required 
that  ibis  liberty  should  not  he  abused,  ami  the  press  has 
been  hitherto  encumbered  with  too  many  restrictions.  The 
South  Americans  are  fully  aware  that  the  instruction  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  lower  orders  are  the  best  means 
not  only  of  secur  ing  but  of  adding  to  their  present  advan- 
tages ;  no  people  has  done  so  much  in  so  siiort  a  time  for 
promoting  education  among  every  class  of  the  community. 
The  corporations  of  the  principal  towns  superintend  the 
management  of  the  public  schools.0  In  the  town  ci  Buenos 
Ayres  thirteen  schools  have  been  established,  five  of  which 
are  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  system  of 
parochial  instruction  was  not  only  adopted,  but  a  poilion 
of  the  tithes  has  of  late  been  applied  to  that  useful  pur- 
pose. A  great  many  works  were  prohibited  by  the  Spa- 
niards; every  book  may  now  be  freely  circulated.  Among 
others,  a  New  Testament  in  Spanish  has  lately  appeared  ; 
thus  the  people  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  instruct- 
ina;  themselves  in  religion  since  the  time  of  their  inde 
peiinence. 

During  the  government  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  lawful 
to  arrest  and  imprison  any  of  the  colonists  without  giving 
them  previous  notice  of  their  offence  ;  such  proceedings 
are  now  illegal.  The  letters  of  individuals  can  no  longer 
be  opened  ;  a  man's  house  afforded  him  formerly  but  little 
protection,  "it  is  now  declared  to  be  inviolable. "f  Mo- 
nopolies are  abolished,  and  the  trial  by  jury  is  likely  to  be 
established.  Strangers  may  be  easily  naturalized  ;  but  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  Spaniard  can  enjoy  the  right 
of  suffrage,  or  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  state,  until 
the  independence  of  South  America  be  acknowledged  by 
Spain. 

The  electors  are.  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  members 


8  Manifesto  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  in  South  America. 
b  Joacquin  Pinto. 

»  Manifesto  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  in  South  America. 
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of  Congress  are  taken  from  the  electoral  assemblies.  In 
some  states  the  number  of  electors  is  to  that  of  the  whole 
population  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  five  thousand  ;  it  has  like- 
wise been  enacted,  that  every  deputy  shall  at  least  repre- 
sent fifteen  thousand  souls ;  so  that  the  number  in  Con- 
gress must  depend  upon  that  of  the  inhabitants.  But  these 
states  are  still  engaged  in  the  task  of  forming  a  permanent 
constitution  ;  in  the  mean  time,  no  alteration  can  be  made 
in  the  present  one  without  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  in  Congress.  Several  improvements  have  in  this 
manner  been  already ;  effected.  The  government  of  Co- 
lombia, as  it  was  fixed  in  1821,  consists  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  senate  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
two  senators,  or  of  four  for  each  of  the  eight  departments 
in  the  republic.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  the 
senate.  The  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers, who  are  returned  for  four  years  by  each  province, 
and  their  number  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

These  states  had  of  late  not  only  to  contend  against  the 
Spaniards,  but  were  exposed  to  great  danger  from  dissen- 
sions at  home  ;  on  this  account,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  appoint  a  supreme  director  or  magistrate,  not  unlike  the 
dictator  of  the  Romans  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  a 
power  may  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  free  com- 
munity. This  officer  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  for- 
ces in  the  country  ;  he  governs  the  navy,  and  is  styled 
liberadur,  or  protector  of  civil  liberty,  a  title  neatly  the 
same  as  that  assumed  by  Cromwell.  He  represents  his 
nation  in  its  treaties  with  foreign  [towers,  and  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  declaring  war  after  having  submitted  to  Congress 
the  causes  which  render  it  necessary. 

His  superintendence  extends  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  revenue  ;  he  nominates  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of 
the  treasury.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  may  call  for 
6uch  an  oflioe  ;  but  if  it  continue  after  tranquillity  is  re- 
stored, the  commonwealth  must  be  either  nominal  or  cease 
to  exist. 

The  geographical  divisions  of  these  republics,  and  their 
population,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  are  marked 
in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

It  has  been  asked  if  Spanish  America  possesses  the 
means  of  maintaining  its  independence  1  Nature  appears 
to  have  decided  this  question.  Where  can  we  find  coun- 
tries so  well  defended  against  invasion  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  1  Avast  extent  of  territory,  inter- 
spersed with  hills  and  vallies,  extends  beyond  a  chain  of 
mountains  higher  and  steeper  than  the  Alps  ;  and  this  ele- 
vated region  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  arid  and  burning 
deserts,  or  by  low  plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forests 
and  barren  sands. 

This  district,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air,  is  a  little 
Europe  surrounded  with  an  African  belt.  Health  reigns 
throughout  it,  while  fever  and  death  dwell  around  it.  If 
the  American  armies  defend  the  ascent,  where  every  posi- 
tion is  in  their  favour,  the  battalions  of  Europe  must  perish 
without  a  battle. 

A  few  years  ago,  Europeans  invaded  the  plains  of  New 

•  The  Spanish  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America  have  fully  esta- 
blished their  independence  of  the  mother  country.  Spain  now  possesses 
only  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto-Iiico.  Her  continental  possessions  now 
form  seven  independent  republics.  Colombia,  composed  of  the  viceroyaity 
of  New  Granada  and  the  captain-generalship  of  Caraccas,  is  a  consolidated 
republic,  now  (182S)  under  the  dictatorship  of  Bolivar.  Mexico,  embra- 
cing the  whole  of  the  viceroyaity  of  Mexico,  with  the  state  of  Chiapa,  for- 


Granada,  but  at  that  time  there  were  neither  <  x|  eriei 
leaders  nor  organized  troops  among  the  colonists  ;  what, 
however,  was  the  fate  of  the  vanquished?  They  look  re- 
fuge in  the  uncultivated  and  sultry  plains  of  the  Oronoco, 
harassed  the  Spaniards,  and  reconquered  at  last  the  strong 
holds  of  Caraccas,  now  the  bulwark  of  Colombia.  The 
river  La  Plata,  which  seems  to  often  an  easj  entrance  into 
the  country,  might  prove  dangerous  by  its  sand-banks  and 
rapid  currents,  to  the  invaders  of  Paragua  and  Tucuman. 
The  Mexican  coast,  towards  Europe,  is  inaccessible  to 
ships  of  war;  and  to  land  at  Acapulco  it  is  necessary  to 
circumnavigate  the  greater  part  of  the  globe.  The  I J  lull 
Table  Land  is  not  a  continuous  level  of  easy  communica- 
tion between  its  different  parts.  Upper  Peru  is  a  bariicr 
betwixt  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres  ;  the  defiles  which  sepa- 
rate Quito  from  Bogota  are  so  many  precipices,  or  foot- 
paths in  the  midst  of  snow,  and  the  burning  isthmus  of 
Costarica  divides  Colombia  from  Guatimala. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  people  cannot  make  use 
of  these  natural  advantages.  The  Indians,  it  is  true,  lelain 
their  wonted  apathy  ;  the  offspring  of  I  hat  despotism  intro- 
duced by  Incas  and  native  princes,  which,  by  a  just  law  of 
retribution,  facilitated  the  conquest  and  ruin  of  their  coun- 
try. A  native  cannot  as  yet  be  excited  by  any  sentiments 
of  honour,  or  by  that  love  of  glory,  which  is  essential  to  the 
character  of  the  soldier.  But  many  in  Colombia,  were 
well  fitted  for  the  military  profession  ; — there  Bolivar 
formed  and  disciplined  the  shepherds  of  the  Llanos; — 
there  Paez  collected  his  formidable  horsemen,  composed 
chiefly  of  negroes,  or  the  descendants  of  negroes  and  In- 
dians ;  a  race  of  men  braver,  more  intelligent,  and  not  less 
robust  than  their  fathers.  The  chiefs  and  the  governments 
have  attempted  to  introduce  a  conscription,  and  in  this 
way  to  form  armies ;  but  M.  Mollien,  a  recent  traveller, 
tells  us  that  the  people  are  averse  to  the  service.  Volun- 
teer corps  have  been  formed  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  other 
cities,  but  the  military  spirit  is  not  prevalent  in  South 
America.  If  the  forces  were  attacked  by  a  regular  army, 
it  is  likely  that  they  would  defend  themselves  by  rapid 
marches,  surprises,  and  feigned  retreats  ;  a  mode  of  war- 
fare well  suited  to  the  character  of  the  troops.  The  mer- 
chants and  landed  proprietors,  two  very  wealthy  classes  of 
men,  are  perhaps  more  hostile  to  the  ancient  regime  than 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  agriculturalist  cannot 
be  friendly  to  a  government  that  forced  him  to  root  out  his 
vines,  his  tobacco,  and  his  hemp,  for  the  puipose  of  pro- 
moting the  cultivation  of  the  mother  country.  Trade  was 
formerly  confined  to  a  few  ports  in  Spain  ;  it  extends  at 
present  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  most  ob\ious 
consequence  of  the  late  revolution,  is  the  great  reduction 
in  the  price  of  commodities ;  several  articles  have  fallen 
more  than  100  percent. 

The  inhabitants  enjoy  the  blessings  of  plenty  ;  industry 
may  be  directed  to  every  source  of  wealth  ;  private  pro- 
perty is  held  sacred  ;  and  these  advantages,  to  which  the 
colonists  of  Spain  were  altogether  strangers,  are  for  that 
very  reason  more  prized  by  the  citizens  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican republics.* 

merly  included  in  Guatimala,  and  Central  America,  coitcs|hhh1!: 
the  captain-generalship  of  Guatimala,  Chiapa  excepted,  arv  confederated  re- 
publics, consisting  of  a  general  government  and  separate  state  ntnomn.i  nt.*. 
The  united  provinces  of  the  I.A  Plata  form  a  confidents ,  in  H  hieh  BoHMM 
Ayres  takes  the  lead  ;  but  this  confederacy  has  been  usually  in  ■  very  un- 
settled state  ;  and  the  province  of  Paraguay  has  always  remained  indejien 
dent,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Franeia.    Peru  forms  a  consolidated  repul>- 
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Estimate  of  the  Population  of  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Jlyres, 
Cordova,  Tucunmn,  JMendoza,  and  Salla,  under  the 
Names  of  the  different  Towns  and  Districts  whkh  send 
Representatives  to  Congress. 


Buenos  Ayres  .......... 

Cordova    

Tucuman  .    .  . 

Santiago  del  Estero  . 

Valle  de  Catamarca  

Rioja  

San  Juan  

Mendoza  

San  Luis  

Jujuy  

Salta  

Sum  total  

Provinces  of  Upper  Peru: 

Cochabaniba  

Potosi  .    .    .    .  .  . 

La  Plata  or  Charcas  

La  Paz  

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Mojos,  and  Chi- 

quitos  

Oruro  

Paraguay  

Banda  Oriental,'  and  Entre  Ries  . 


By  more  recent 
estimates. 
Excluding    Excluding  Including 
Indians.       Indians.  Indians. 


105,000 
75,000 
45,000 
45,000 
36,000 
20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
25,000 
50,000 


120,000 
75,000 
45,000 
60,000 
40,000 
20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
25,000 
50,000 


489,0001  523,000 


250,000 
100,000 

unknown 


100,000 
112,000 
112,000 

120,000 
112,000 
112,000 

200,000 
250,000 
175,000 
300,000 

120,000 

150,000 

50,000 

30,000 

Table  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  Order  of  the  Supreme  Director  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  South  Jlmerica,  showing  the  amount  of  the 
National  Revenue  in  1817  ;  the  Expenditure  and  the  Ba- 
lance remaining  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  same 
Year. 


Produce  of  the  revenue  in  1817  .  .  .  . 
Expenditure  in  the  same  year       .       .      .  . 

Remaining  in  the  Treasury  in  Cash       .      .  .. 

 in  Deposits  .... 

In  Capitals  placed  at  interest,  redeemable  at  five  per  cent. 
In  Goods,  unsettled  Accounts  of  former  years 

Amount  in  property,  good  Accounts,  Deposits,  and  Sums 
at  interest  ........ 

Real  and  Personal  Estate  of  the  Commonwealth 
In  Advances  made  by  the  State  Treasury 
Balance  on  Accounts  liquidated 

Total  of  the  Funds  of  the  State 
 Debts  of  the  State 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  National  Fund 


Dollars. 

3,037,187 

H 

3,003,224 

4i 

33,963 

11 

6,429 

21 

93,359 

3J 

8,554,404 

24 

8,688,156 

u 

9,310,472 

Si 

297,078 

1i 

759,889 

7 

19,055,597 

51 

1,438,054 

0 

17,617,543  5k 


lie,  governed  by  a  president  and  congress  at  Lima.  Bolivia,  consisting  of 
the  provinces  of  Peru,  attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  also  forms  a 
consolidated  republic,  under  a  constitution  given  it  by  Bolivar.  Chili  forms 
(Kepublic  under  a  supreme  director  and  congress,  but  is  still  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.    Indeed,  the  same  remark  may  be  made  of  all  these  republics, 


Population  of  Colombia.'1 

PROVINCES  OF  VENEZUELA. 

Guiana,   40,000 

Cumana,   100,000 

Island  of  Margarita,     .      .       .      .       .       .  15,000 

Caraccas                                       .      ...  460,000 

Maracaibo,         .      .      .       .      ..      .      ..  120,000 

Varenas,                                       .       .      .  90,000 

Total  amount,       ..      ..      .       .  825,000 

PROVINCES  OP  NEW  GRANADA. 

Rio  de  la  Hacha,   20,000 

Santa  Marta,   70,000 

Carthagena,        .       .      .      ...       ..  210,000 

Panama,     .       ..      .      .      .      .      ...  50,000 

Caro,          ..             .       ...       .       .  40,000 

Antioquia,          .       .       ..      .       ..      ..      .  110,000 

Pamplona,         .      .       .       .       .      ..      .  90,000 

Lacorro,      .       .      .       .      .      .,            .  130,000 

Tunja,                                                       .  200,000 

Cundinamarca,   190,000 

Mariquita,    110,000 

Popayan,           .       .       .       .       .       .       .  320,000 

Casamare,          .......  20,000 

Quito,   500,000 

Cuenca,      ..........  200,000 

Guayaquil,          .       .       ...       .       .       .  50,000 

LoxaandJaen,   .       .       .       ..      ..      ..      .  80,000 

duixos  and  Macas,      .       .      .      .       .       .  40,000 

Amount,  2,430,000 
Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada. 


FIRST,  NEW  GRANADA. 

Value  of  European  goods,  annually  imported, 

Value  of  exports,  chiefly  from  Guayaquil,  Panama,  and  the 

river  Magdalena,  .......... 

Cast  and  ingots  of  gold  exported  on  account  of  the  Spanish 

government,  and  of  individuals,  

Tithes,  .  

Which  sum  supposes  an  annual  agricultural  produce  of  . 

Revenue  arising  from 

1.  The  first  and  fifth  part  of  gold  extracted  from  rivers,' 

(abolished) 

2.  Produce  of  salt  works,  about  100,000  dollars, 

3.  Capitation  tax  paid  by  Indians  (abolished) 

4.  Produce  of  monopolies  on  tobacco  and  spirits,  (partly  re- 

tained, partly  abolished) 

5.  Bulls  of  Crusade,  (abolished) 

6.  Custom-house  duties, 

7.  Alcabala,  or  duty  paid  on  the  sale  of  every  article  of  con- 

sumption, (abolished) 

8.  Duty  on  stamp  paper, 

9.  Pecuniary  penalties, 

10.  Produce  of  lands  belonging  formerly  to  the  king 

11.  Sale  of  public  employments,  (abolished) 

SECOND,  VENEZUELA. 

Annual  produce  of  agriculture  and  cattle,    .  ... 
Revenue  arising  from  the  same  sources  as  that  of  New  Gra- 
nada,    ..    . .   ■   Wi*s « 

Monopoly  of  tobacco,    .       .       .  . 
Sale  of  bulls,  (abolished)       .    '  . 


Dollars. 

2,500,000 

1,150,000 

2,650,000 
800,000 
10,000,000 


.  3,200,000 


Total  revenue,  

Annual  surplus,  600,000  dollars. 


6,000,000 

1,400,000 
700,000 
26,000 

2,126,000 


and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  they  are  not  finally  compelled,  like  Colombia,  to 
yield  to  the  control  of  a  dictator. — P. 

*  The  tables  relative  to  Colombia  are  taken  from  the  work  of  Colonel 
Francis  Hall. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF 


Kingdom  of'  Brazil. 
The  claims  of  the  Portuguese  to  their  empire  in 
America  are  founded  on  Papal  edicts  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  geographical  accuracy.  The  Spaniards 
maintained  that  the  country  belonged  to  them  by  right  of 
discovery,  and  complained  that  their  territory  had  been 
invaded.  The  Pope  tried  at  first  to  reconcile  the  two  par- 
ties by  tracing  the  famous  line  of  demarcation  a  hundred 
leagues  westward  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  ;  but  whatever 
league  we  make  use  of  in  measuring  this  line  ;  whether  we 
take  the  marine,  the  Castilian,a  or  the  Portuguese,  which 
is  the  17th  part  of  a  degree,  the  kings  of  Portugal  could 
never  have  derived' from  it  any  title  to  their  Brazilian  do- 
minions. Brazil  is  marked  in  the  maps  of  Pedro  Nunez 
and  Texeira  too  far  to  the  east  by  twenty-two  degrees  in 
the  first,  and  by  twelve  or  thirteen  in  the  second.  The 
Portuguese  taking  advantage  of  this  great  and  perhaps 
voluntary  error,  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  that  country. 
Dissatisfied,  however,  with  the  pontifical  decree,  they  seized 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  Spain  still  more 
important  concessions.  The  treaty  of  Tordesillas,  signed 
the  9th  of  June,  1594,  established  a  determinate  boundary 
at  370  leagues  westward  of  the  westernmost  of  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands.  But  in  this  treaty  also  the  extent  of  the 
league  was  not  mentioned.  If  we  assume  the  Castilian, 
the  limits  do  not  extend  to  the  meridian  of  Bahia  ;  if  the 
marine  be  taken>  the  line  passes  through  Rio  Janeiro ; 
lastly,  by  having  recourse  to  the  Portuguese,  a  supposition 
the  most  favourable  that  can  be  made,  the  boundary  may 
extend  to  the  meridian  of  San  Paulo,  but  it  can  never 
reach  Para  or  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.b  The  Spaniards 
blamed  the  Portuguese  for  invading,  in  time  of  peace,  and  in 
contemptof  solemn  treaties,  a  great  portion  of  Paraguayand 
the  vast  territory  of  the  Amazons.  But  these  acquisitions 
were  ratified  in  1778  ;  the  king  of  Spain  then  determined  to 
fix  a  more  accurate  boundary,  and  declared  that  he  would 
no  longer  suffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  Portugal 
paid  little  attention  to  these  threats  ;  its  soldiers  took  pos- 
session of  a  neutral  territory,0  and  seized  upon  seven  villa- 
ges between  the  rivers  Uraguay  and  Iguacu,  inhabited  by 
the  Guaranis,  and  whose  population  amounted  to  12,200 
souls.  They  next  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Pay- 
aguas,  and  built  the  forts  of  New  Coimbra  and  Albuquer- 
que in  the  territory  of  the  Chiquitos.  The  local  authori- 
ties remonstrated  against  these  aggressions  to  the  viceroy 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  transmitted  their  complaints  to  the 

■  "  The  marine,  or  20th  part,  and  the  Castilian,  or  2Gth  part  of  a  de- 
gree."— M.B. 

b  iMcmoria  sobre  la  linca  Divisoria,  &C..M.S.  by  Lastarria,  minister  of  the 
Indies. 
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council  of  the  Indies  at  Madrid. d  The  troubles  occasion- 
ed since  that  time  by  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America, 
have  enabled  the  Portuguese  to  increase  their  possessions. 
Their  successive  inroads  may  be  nearly  ascertained  from 
a  comparison  of  the  old  and  recent  maps  of  America  ;  in 
the  former,  Brazil  comprises  only  the  sea  coast  between 
Para  and  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro.  The  territory 
watered  by  the  Amazon,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Xingu,  was 
called  the  country  of  the  Amazons  ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  at  present  included  in  the  government  of  Para. 
It  appears  from  some  maps  published  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  that  Paraguay  comprehended  nearly  the 
whole  government  of  Mattogrosso  and  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  San  Paulo  ;  but  by  modern  usage,  and  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  sovereign,  all  the  Portuguese  possessions 
in  America  are  now  denominated  the  kingdom  of  Brazil. 
That  vast  region  comprehends  probably  two  fifths  of 
South  America,  or  an  extent  of  territory  ten  times  greater 
than  France.  Its  population,  which  does  not  exceed  four 
millions,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  coasts,  and  the  mining 
districts. 

The  vague  and  inaccurate  statements  of  travellers  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  direction 
and  formation  of  the  mountains  in  Brazil.  A  chain  be- 
ginning northwards  of  Rio  Janeiro  near  the  source  of  the 
river  St.  Francisco,  extends  northwardly  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion to  the  coast,  and  comprises  the  Cerro  das  Esmeraldas, 
the  Cerro  do  Frio,  and  others.  Another,  or  rather  the 
same  chain,  (the  Parapancma,e)  follows  a  like  course  to- 
wards the  south,  and  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Para- 
na or  La  Plata.  It  is  steep  and  rugged  on  the  side  of  the 
ocean,  and  its  greatest  elevation  is  not  more  than  six  th<  a- 
sand  feet.f  This  chain  terminates  towards  the  interior  in 
an  extensive  plateau,  which  the  Portuguese  call  the  Cam- 
pos Geraes.  The.  maritime  part  of  Brazil  abounds  in  gra- 
nite ;g  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  clay  covered  in  many 
places  with  a  rich  mould,  and  rests  on  a  bed  of  granite, 
composed  of  amphibole,  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  In  the 
vicinity  of  San  Paulo,  the  strata  succeed  each  other  in  the 
following  order;  1st,  a  red  vegetable  earth,  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  appears  on  the  surface,  resting  on  an 
alluvial  bed  of  sand,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  rolled 
pebbles  ;  2d,  a  layer  of  very  fine  clay,  of  various  colours, 
but  generally  of  a  deep  red,  intersected  with  veins  of  sand  , 
3d,  an  alluvial  stratum,  strongly  impregnated  with  iron, 
resting  on  mouldering  granite,  in  which  the  felspar  pn  d<  - 

c  The  coast  of  Mcrini,  or  the  Neutral  ^hore,  between  Kio  lirande  an<i 
Montevideo. — P. 

J  Reoiganisacion  de  las  colonias  orientalesde  la  Plate.    Sea  ; .  308. 

c  Parapanema  is  the  name  of  onlv  a  part  of  the  chain. — .M  1>. 

'  "  1000  toises."  »  Mawe's  Travels  in  Uiazil,  passing 
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ruinates  over  the  quartz  and  mica  ;  lastly,  a  mass  of  solid 
granite  serves  for  it  basis.  Between  Rio  Janeiro  and  Villa 
Rica  the  soil  consists  of  a  strong  clay,  and  the  rocks  are 
composed  of  primitive  granite,  in  which  amphibole  predo- 
minates. The  mountains  in  Minas  Geraes  are  Ibrmed 
cither  of  ferruginous  quartz,  granite,  or  argillaceous  schis- 
tus,  which,  when  it  is  broken,  discloses  veins  of  soft  talc 
and  cascalhuo,  or  gold  gangue.  The  iron  ore  in  many 
places  is  of  the  best  quality. 

Theltiapaba  mountains,  between  Maranhao  andOlinda, 
are  the  great  chain  on  the  northern  coast.  That  extensive 
range  consists  principally  of  granite  ;  many  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  quartz  purchased  at  Olinda  have  been  placed 
in  different  museums  in  Europe.  Rocks  and  fragments  of 
granite  are  scattered  over  the  adjoining  plains  on  both  sides 
of  the  Amazon. 

The  Marcella  mountains  connect  the  maritime  Cordille- 
ras with  those  of  the  interior,  from  which  the  Parana,  the 
Tocantins,  and  the  Uragua}7,  derive  their  origin.  The  Si- 
erra Marta  forms  the  highest  part  of  this  chain  :  the  Great 
Cordillera  is  not  entitled  to  its  pompous  name  ;a  the  plants 
of  the  torrid  zone  which  grow  on  it  prove  sufficiently  that 
its  elevation  is  moderate. 

We  observe  in  the  centre  of  South  America  the  im- 
mense plains  and  heights  of  Parexis,b  covered  with  sand 
and  light  earth,  resembling  at  a  distance  the  waves  of  a 
stormy  sea.  The  prospect  is  unvaried  throughout  the 
whole  extent.  The  traveller  advances  towards  a  distant 
mount  by  a  gentle  but  tiresome  acclivity,  and  gains  imper- 
ceptibly the  summit ;  another  eminence  then  presents  it- 
self, and  the  face  of  nature  is  every  where  the  same. 
These  plains  terminate  towards  the  west  in  the  ltigh  moun- 
tains of  Parexis,  which  extend  two  hundred  leagues  in  a 
north-north-west  direction,  and  terminate  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  from  the  Guapore.  The  Ma- 
deira, the  Topayos,  the  Xingu,  and  other  feeders  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Paraguay  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Jau- 
ra,  the  Sypotuba,  and  the  Cuiaba,  descend  in  different  di- 
rections from  this  arid  and  unfruitful  ridge.c  The  most  of 
these  rivers  are  auriferous  ;  a  bed  of  diamonds  is  watered 
by  the  Paraguay  at  its  source.  It  is  probable  that  the  cen- 
tral chain  consists  of  granite.  The  river  Xacurutina  is 
famed  for  a  lake  on  one  of  its  branches,  that  produces 
every  year  a  great  quantity  of  salt,  which  affords  a  constant 
pretext  for  war  among  the  Indians.  The  salt  water  pits 
on  the  Jaura  are  situated  near  Salina  de  Almeida,  a  place 
so  called  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  employed 
himself  in  working  them. 

The  lofty  chain  which  begins  at  the  sources  of  the  Pa- 
raguay, and  confines  that  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Jaura,  is  terminated  at  seven  leagues  below  it  by  the  Mor- 
ro  Escalvado.  Eastward  of  that  mountain  the  country  is 
marshy,  and  nine  leagues  below  it  the  Rio  Novo,  which 
falls  into  the  Paraguay,  might  be  navigable,  were  it  not  for 
the  aquatic  plants  that  obstruct  its  course.  In  latitude  17° 
33'  the  western  banks  of  the  Paraguay  become  mountain- 
ous at  the  commencement  of  the  Sena  da  Insua,  about  four 
leagues  below  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Porrudos,  and 
are  confined  by  the  mountains  which  separate  them  from 
Gaiba.  This  chain,  which  joins  that  of  Dourados,  is  called 
the  Serra  das  Pedras  de  Amolar,  because  whet-stones  are 
made  of  the  rocks.   A  stream  that  flows  below  them  leads 

*  It  follows  the  course  of  the  Uruguay. — M.B. 

*  Campcs  Parexis. 


j  to  the  lake  Mendiuri,  the  largest  on  the  confines  of  the  Pa- 
.  raguay.  That  river  runs  southward  from  the  Dourados 
j  to  the  Serras  of  Albuquerque,  which  abound  in  limestone, 
and  cover  a  square  surface  of  ten  leagues.  The  Paraguay 
turns  to  the  east  at  Albuquerque,  passes  near  its  Serras, 
which  extend  to  the  distance  of  six  leagues,  or  to  the  Ser- 
ra do  Rabicho.  It  then  resumes  its  southern  course  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Taquari  ;  the  flotillas  of  canoes,  that  trade 
every  year  between  San  Patdo  and  Cuiaba,  sail  along  this 
tributary  stream.  Two  high  insulated  hills  front  each 
other  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Paraguay,  at  a  league's 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego.  The  fortress 
of  New  Coimbra  is  built  on  the  base  of  the  southern  ac- 
clivity, near  the  western  bank.  The  confluence  of  the 
Bahia  Negro,  a  large  sheet  of  wafer  on  the  same  side,  is 
about  eleven  leagues  southward  of  Coimbra.  This  lake, 
which  is  six  leagues  in  extent,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
wide  flooded  plains  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  mountains 
of  Albuquerque.  It  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay.  Other  moun- 
tains commence  near  the  junction  of  the  Jaura  ;  some  of 
them  extend  westward,  but  the  greater  number  to  the  east. 
In  that  part  of  the  country  both  banks  of  the  Paraguay 
are  subject  to  regular  inundations,  that  cover  a  tract  of 
land  a  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth,  and 
form  a  vast  lake,  which  geographers  have  termed  the  Lake 
of  Xarayes.  During  this  season,  the  high  mountains  and 
elevated  land  appear  like  so  many  superb  islands,  and  the 
lower  grounds  resemble  a  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bays  and 
pools,  many  of  which  remain  after  the  floods  have  subsi- 
ded. At  this  latter  period  of  the  year,  the  west  wind  is  un- 
wholesome in  Brazil. 

The  Serras  of  Amarbay  stretch  out  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  and  termi- 
nate southward  of  the  river  Igoa'timy  at  the  Maracayer,  a 
mountainous  ridge  extending  from  east  to  west ;  all  the 
feeders  of  the  Paraguay  south  of  the  Taquari  spring  from 
these  mountains  ;  many  other  rivers  proceeding  from 
thence  take  a  different  course,  and  flow  into  the  Parana  ; 
of  these,  the  Igoatimy  is  the  most  southerly  ;  its  conflu- 
ence is  a  little  above  the  seven  falls,  or  the  wonderful  ca- 
taract of  the  Parana.  The  view  of  that  noble  cataract  is 
subiime  ;  the  spectator  observes  six  rainbows  rising  above 
each  other,  and  the  atmosphere  near  it  is  circumfused  with 
vapour. 

The  northern  coast  from  Maranhao  to  Olinda  is  bound- 
ed by  a  reef  of  coral  resembling  in  many  places  an  artifi- 
cial mole.  The  inhabitants  of  Paraiba  and  Olinda  use  the 
coral  in  building  their  houses.'1 

The  coast  adjoining  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  and 
Tocantins  is  low  and  marshy,  and  consists  of  the  alluvial 
deposits  left  by  these  rivers  and  the  ocean  ;  no  rocks  im- 
pede the  force  of  the  billows  or  the  tides.  The  concourse 
of  so  many  great  streams  flowing  in  a  contrary  direclion  to 
the  general  course  of  the  currents  and  the  tides,  produces 
the  Pororoca  ;  this  extraordinary  tide,  which  is  unknown 
in  most  countries  of  the  world,  has  already  been  described 
in  a  former  part  of  our  work. 

No  great  river  enters  the  ocean  between  Para  and  Per- 
nambuco,  although  the  Maranhao,  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  Paraiba,  discharge,  themselves  into  the  sea,  by  wide 
mouths,  bordered  by  alluvion.    These  rivers  are,  during 

c  Mawe's  Travels  in  Brazil. 

d  Piso,  Medicina  Prat;,    took  I.  p.  3. 
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the  rainy  season,  so  many  torrents,  which  inundate  the 
whole  country  ;  at  other  times  their  waters  are  absorbed 
by  the  arid  soil  on  the  inland  mountains,  their  channels 
are  frequently  dry,  and  the  Indians  walk  along  them.*  No 
river  Hows  into  the  ocean  between  Cape  Frio  and  the  30th 
degree  of  south  latitude.  That  portion  of  the  coast  is 
very  elevated  ;  all  the  streams  run  into  the  interior,  and 
join  the  Parana  or  Uraguay,  which  rise  from  the  inland 
mountains.  The  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro  is  broad  near 
the  sea,  but  as  its  course  is  not  of  great  extent,  its  breadth 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  lowness  of  the  shore  and  the 
downs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  so  extensive  a  country  as  Brazil,  it  may  be  readily 
believed  that  the  climate  is  very  different  in  distant  provin- 
ces. The  marshy  banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  humidi- 
ty of  the  soil  near  them,  render  the  heat  of  summer  less  in- 
tense. The  storms  and  tempests  on  that  river  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  those  on  the  ocean.  The  Madeira,  the  Toean- 
tins,  the  Xingu,  and  the  St.  Francisco,  pass  near  lofty 
mountains,  or  elevated  plains,  and  the  climate  in  their  vi- 
cinity is  cool  and  delightful.  All  the  fruits  of  Europe  may 
be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  country  adjoining  San 
Paulo.  The  healthful  temperature  of  that  city,  its  situa- 
tion almost  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  its  height, 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  give  it  all 
the  charms  of  a  tropical  climate,  without  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  excessive  heat.  It  appears  from 
the  observations  of  M.  Midler,  which  are  considered  the 
most  accurate,  that  the  mean  temperature  throughout  the 
year  is  from  22°  to  23°  of  Reaumur.  The  range  of  the 
thermometer  during  the  winter  and  summer  months  is 
greater  there  than  in  the  northern  provinces. b  The  west 
wind  passes  over  large  forests  or  swampy  plains  into  the 
interior,  and  is  considered  unhealthy.  The  air,  from  its 
great  heat,  is  sometimes  filled  with  igneous  particles, 
which  generate  too  frequently  dangerous  diseases.  The  un- 
wholesome blasts  are  partly  corrected  by  the  aromatic 
plants  that  abound  in  the  woods,  and  their  fragrance  is 
wafted  throughout  the  country  by  the  western  breeze. 
The  climate  of  the  coast  between  Para  and  Olinda  is  not 
so  maist  as  that  of  Guiana,  but  differs  little  from  it  in  other 
respects.  The  rainy  season  begins  generally  in  March, 
but  some  times  in  February,  and  terminates  in  August ; 
and  it  has  been  proved  by  the  observations  of  Marcgrave, 
that  the  south-east  winds  prevail  not  only  during  the  whole 
of  the  rainy  season,  but  a  short  time  before  and  after  that 
period.0  The  north  wind  continues  with  little  interruption 
during  the  dry  months  ;  the  soil  of  the  mountains  is  then 
parched,  the  plants  languish  or  decay,  the  nights  too  are 
colder  than  at  any  other  season  ;  and  hoar  frost  is  not  un- 
common. During  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  climate  is  tempered  along  the  coast  by  refresh- 
ing sea  breezes ;  the  fields  are  clad  in  green,  and  nature 
appears  every  where  in  a  state  of  constant  activity.  The 
6ea  breeze  commences  at  sunrise,  and  continues  during 
part  of  the  night.  The  dews  are  as  excessive  as  those  in 
Guiana  and  the  Antilles. 

ML  Dorta'1  e  concludes  fi  om  observations  which  he  him- 
self made,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Rio  Janeiro 
during  eight  months  of  1781  was  71°.  65  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  that  in  1782  it  was  73°.  89.  The  rain  that  fell  in  the 
last  of  these  years  exceeded  forty-seven  inches.  The 
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greatest  quantity  fell  in  October,  and  the  h  ast  m  July 
The  hygrometer  indicated  the  highest  degree  of  evapora- 
tion  in  February,  and  the  lowest  in  October.  There  were 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year  a  bundled  and  twelve  days 
of  cloudless  weather,  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  in  which 
the  sky  was  more  or  less  obscured  by  clouds,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  rain.  M.  Dorta  adds,  that  there  were 
thunder  storms  during  seventy-seven  of  these  days,  and 
dense  mists  during  forty-three.  The  dreadful  thunder 
storms  in  these  latitudes  never  occur  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  form  adequate  notions  of  them.  The  ob- 
servations of  Dorta  differ  little  from  those  made  on  the 
island  of  St.  Catharine's  by  Don  Pernetty,  who  complains 
much  of  the  fogs  to  which  the  island  was  subject  in  his 
time.  "The  forests,"  says  he,  "excluded  the  sun's  rays, 
and  perpetual  mists  were  formed  on  the  heights  around 
them.  The  unhealthiness  of  the  air  was  not  much  dimi- 
nished by  the  aromatic  plants,  although  their  fragrance  ex- 
tended to  the  distance  of  several  leagues  from  the  land." 
Modern  travellers,  and  particularly  M.  Krusenstern,  extol 
the  climate  and  salubrity  of  St.  Catharine's.  The  change 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  cutting  of  the  woods.  Mr.  Mansa  indeed  confirms 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  he  tells  us  that  good  timber 
is  at  present  not  very  common  on  the  island. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  colonists  of  Brazil  were  sub- 
ject in  the  time  of  Piso,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
those  at  present  in  Guiana  ;  but  the  leprosy  and  elephan- 
tiasis were  then  unknown.  The  maladies  now  most  pre- 
valent at  Rio  Janeiro,  are  chronical  diarrhoea,  dropsy,  in- 
termitting fever,  and  hydrocele.  In  this,  as  in  other  warm 
climates,  the  augmentation  of  external  stimulants,  particu 
larly  heat  and  light,  proves  unfavourable  to  the  health  of  the 
European  ;  these  stimulants  occasion  the  excitement  of  the 
animal  functions,  and  produce  their  consequent  exhaustion. 
"  During  the  day,"  says  Dr.  Von  Spix,  "  when  I  was  in  a 
state  of  repose,  my  pulse  beat  quicker  in  Brazil  than  it 
usually  did  in  Europe."  Although  it  is  ascertained  that  sy- 
philis was  not  known  to  the  aborigines  of  America/  it  is 
not  less  true  that  that  disorder  is  at  present  very  common 
in  Rio  Janeiro.  The  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraiba 
are  subject  to  goitres  ;  but  idiocy,  which  makes  this  disor- 
der so  distressing  in  Switzerland,  is  seldom  combined  with 
it  in  Brazil. 

AVe  shall  begin  our  account  of  the  Brazilian  minerals 
with  some  observations  on  the  diamond.  That  precious 
stone  is  found  in  a  stratum  of  rounded  quart zose  pebbles, 
joined  together  by  earthy  matter  of  variable  thickness. 
This  covering  or  envelope  of  the  diamond  is  termed  its 
cascalhdo,  and  the  low  ground  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
which  it  is  found,  is  equally  rich  in  diamonds  throughout 
its  whole  extent  Many  Avell-known  places  are  kept  in 
reserve,  while  uncertain  experiments  are  made  in  differ- 
ent  districts.  The  value  of  an  unworked  flat  on  the  side 
of  a  river  may  be  calculated  from  the  produce  of  the  ad- 
joining land.  Mr.  Mawe  heard  an  intendant  observe,  that 
a  certain  piece  of  ground  which  he  would  in  due  time 
work,  or  whenever  an  order  arrived  from  government  for 
an  immediate  and  extraordinary  supply,  might  yield  ton 
thousand  carats  of  diamonds.  The  substances  found  near 
diamonds,  and  supposed  to  be  good  indications  of  tru  m. 
are,  bright  iron  glance,  a  slaty  flint-like  mineral  of  line  tex- 
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{ure,  resembling  Lydian  stone,  black  oxide  of  iron  in  great 
quantities,  round  pieces  of  blue  quartz,  yellow  crystal  and 
other  minerals  entirely  different  from  those  on  the  adjacent 
mountains.  It  is  not  only  along  the  banks  of  rivers  that 
the  Brazilians  seek  for  diamonds  ;  they  have  been  found 
in  cavities  and  water  courses  on  the  summits  of  the  most 
lofty  mountains.* 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  are 
not  so  hard  as  those  from  the  East  Indies,  and  also  that 
the  form  of  the  latter  resembles  an  octahedron,  and  that 
of  the  former  a  dodecahedron.  But  these  distinctions 
are  disregarded  by  the  celebrated  Haiiy.  Lapidaries  and 
jewellers  believe  that  the  eastern  diamonds  are  of  a  finer 
water,  and  more  valuable  than  those  from  Brazil. 

The  district  of  Cerro  do  Frio  consists  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, extending  in  a  northerly  direction,  which  are  gene- 
rally considered  the  highest  in  Brazil.  That  part  termed 
the  diamond  district,  is  about  sixteen  leagues  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  eight  from  east  to  west.  It  was  ex- 
plored, for  the  first  time,  by  some  enterprising  miners  of 
Villa  do  Principe.  These  men  went  solely  in  quest  of  gold, 
without  suspecting  that  there  were  any  precious  stones  in 
the  rivulets.  Some  diamonds,  however,  were  collected 
during  their  excursions,  and  afterwards  given  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Villa  do  Principe,  who  declared  them  to  be  curi- 
ous bright  crystals,  and  used  them  as  card  counters.  A  few 
of  these  uncommon  pebbles,  for  that  was  the  name  by 
which  they  were  called,  were  brought  to  Lisbon,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Embassador,  who  received  in- 
structions to  send  them  to  Holland,  then  the  principal  mart 
in  Europe  for  precious  stones.  The  lapidaries  in  that 
country  knew  their  real  value,  and  their  right  name  ;  and 
the  Embassador  managed  matters  so  well,  that  a  commer- 
cial treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  states  a  short 
.time  after  the  king  was  informed  that  diamonds  had  been 
found  in  his  Brazilian  possessions.  The  weight  of  these 
precious  stones  imported  into  Europe  during  the  first 
twenty  years  subsequent  to  their  discovery,  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  a  thousand  ounces.  Such  a  supply  did  not  fail 
to  diminish  their  value  ;  many  of  them  were  sent  to  India, 
the  only  country  from  which  they  had  been  formerly  ex- 
ported, and  obtained  a  better  market  there  than  in  Europe. 
Cerro  do  Frio  has  few  attractions  for  settlers  ;  there  is  no 
wood,  and  even  no  plants  in  many  parts  of  it ;  sterile 
mountains  and  desert  plains  convince  the  traveller  that  he 
is  in  the  diamond  district. b 

From  the  year  1801  to  1806,  the  expenses  attending 
the  works,  amounted  to  204,000/.,  and  the  diamonds  sent 
to  the  treasury  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  weighed  1 15,675  carats. 
The  produce  of  the  gold  washings  and  mines  during  the 
same  period,  amounted  to  17,300/.  From  these  results 
it  appears  that  the  diamonds  actually  cost  government 
thirty-three  shillings  and  ninepence0  per  carat.  These 
•  years  were  remarkably  productive  ;  the  weight  of  the  dia- 
monds received  annually  by  government  is  seldom  more 
than  two  thousand  carats.  The  contraband  trade  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent ;  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  diamonds  imported  in  this  way  into  Eu- 
rope, have  amounted  in  value  to  more  than  two  millions 
sterling ;  but  as  their  exportation  is  attended  with  much 
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risk,  many  of  them  are  privately  circulated  throughout 
Brazil,  and  received  instead  of  money. 

The  Portuguese  government  remained  ignorant  of  many 
places  which  abounded  in  diamonds  ;  a  great  quantity  was 
collected  on  the  Tibigi,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Corriti- 
va,  in  Cuiaba,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  public  authorities.*1 

These  precious  stones  differ  very  much  in  size  ;  some 
do  not  weigh  the  fifth  part  of  a  grain  ;  two  or  three  of  se- 
venteen to  twenty  carats  are  seldom  found  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  the  negroes 
found  any  equal  to  thirty  carats."  If  a  slave  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  one  of  an  octavo,  (seventeen  carats  and  a 
half,)  he  is  crowned  with  flowers,  and  carried  in  proces- 
sion to  the  administrador,  who  purchases  him  from  his 
owner,  and  gives  him  his  freedom. 

Severe  laws  enacted  at  different  times  did  not  restrain 
men  from  engaging  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  diamonds.  Any 
one  convicted  of  selling  these  stones,  had  his  whole  pro- 
perty confiscated,  and  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile 
in  Africa,  or  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon. 

Topazes  of  different  colours  are  found  in  Brazil,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  often  confounded  with  other  pre- 
cious stones ;  the  ordinary  colour  is  yellow,  but  white, 
blue,  aqua-marine,  and  other  varieties,  are  collected  along 
the  sides  of  the  streams  in  Minas  Novas,  northeast  of  Te- 
juco.  There  is,  besides,  a  particular  sort,  of  which  one  side 
is  blue,  and  the  other  transparent  and  colourless.  The  veins 
at  Capao  consist  of  friable  earthy  talc,  quartz,  and  large 
crystals  of  specular  iron  ore  ;  but  the  topazes  there  appear 
to  be  broken  ;  they  have  only  one  pyramid,  are  rarely 
found  attached  to  quartz,  and  even  in  these  instances,  the 
quartz  is  always  fractured  and  out  of  its  original  position. 
The  miners  told  Mr.  Mawe  that  they  had  sometimes  seen 
green  topazes  ;  but  that  traveller  supposes  that  they  had 
been  led  into  this  mistake  from  observing  euclase  among 
these  minerals  ;  at  all  events,  a  green  topaz  has  never  been 
sent  into  Europe.  That  traveller  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Brazilian  ruby,  a  mineral  which  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  as  the  topaz  ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
yellow  topazes  of  that  country  may  be  tinged  with  a  rosy 
hue  by  being  strongly  heated  in  a  crucible/  The  Bra- 
zilian chrysoberyl  is  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish  ;  these 
gems  are  seldom  met  with  in  Europe ;  they  are  much 
prized  and  better  known  in  America. 

M.  Cornara,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  tells  us, 
that  there  are  gold  mines  in  the  middle  ridge  of  mountains,5 
beginning  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Paulo  and  Villa 
Rica,  and  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ytenes.  But 
these  mines  have  not  as  yet  been  worked,  and  all  the  gold 
exported  from  Brazil  has  been  taken  from  the  rivers  that 
rise  from  the  central  mountains.  Jaragua,  famed  for  its 
treasures  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  regarded  at 
that  time  as  the  Peru  of  Brazil,  is  situated  about  five  leagues 
to  the  south-west  of  San  Paulo.  The  soil  is  red,  ferrugi- 
nous, and  very  deep  in  many  places  ;  it  rests  on  rocks  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  mixed  with  amphibole  and  mica.  The 
gold  lies  in  a  stratum  of  cascalhao,  or  pebbles  and  gravel, 
incumbent  on  the  solid  rock. 
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The  faiscadones,  or  gold  washers,  make  excavations  in 
the  vallies  watered  by  rivers  or  streams.  Some  of  their 
works  are  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  twenty 
in  depth.  Gold  is  collected  below  the  roots  of  the  grass 
on  many  hills,  in  which  there  is  sufficient  water  to  supply 
the  washings.  The  metal  varies  very  much  in  the  size  of 
its  grains;  some  are  so  minute  that,  if  the  water  be  agitated, 
they  float  on  the  surface  ;  it  is  also  found  in  crystals,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  in  large  masses. 

The  faiscadones  choose  their  washings  near  a  gentle 
current ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  part  of  a  river  is  preferred 
where  it  makes  a  bend  or  winding.  The  large  stones  and 
tipper  layers  of  sand  are  first  removed,  and  the  cascalh&o 
is  then  taken  up  in  gamellas  or  bowls.  A  bowl-full  is 
washed  by  a  single  man  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  it  yields,  on  an  average,  about  a  shilling  and  fourpence 
worth  of  gold.  All  the  gold  obtained  from  the  different 
mines,  or  rather  washings,  in  the  country,  must  be  brought 
to  the  royal  smeUing-house. 

A  fifth  part  is  set  aside  as  the  king's  portion,  before  any 
gold  can  be  melted.  The  bars  when  cut  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  assayer,  (ensaiador,)  who  determines  their 
weight  and  fineness.  The  value  of  the  bar  being  ascer- 
tained and  registered,  the  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  arms, 
the  number  of  the  register,  the  mark  of  the  smelting-house, 
the  date  of  the  year,  and  the  degree  of  fineness,  are  stamped 
upon  it.  After  the  proprietor  has  submitted  to  all  these 
forms,  he  receives  a  printed  ticket,  stating  the  weight  of 
the  gold,  its  value  in  rees,  and  the  quantity  deducted  for 
the  royal  treasure.  Without  this  instrument,  the  bar  can- 
not legally  pass  as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  It  ap- 
pears from  different  documents,  that  seventy  or  eighty  ar- 
robas11  of  gold  were  annually  smelted  at  Villa  Rica ;  but 
the  produce  of  these  washings  is  not  nearly  so  great  at  pre- 
sent. Humboldt  supposes  that  it  does  not  exceed  in  value 
five  millions  of  piastres.1* 

The  present  government,  dreading  the  encroachments 
of  its  priests,  has  declared  it  unlawful  for  monks  to  build 
convents,  or  even  to  reside  in  Minas  Geraes,  lest  they 
should  in  time  make  themselves  masters  of  the  mines. 

Other  metals  are  found  in  Brazil  ;  iron  ore  is  obtained 
in  great  quantities,  and  the  village  of  Yapemema  owes  its 
origin  to  the  extensive  mines  of  magnetic  iron-stone  in 
Araasojava,  an  adjoining  mountain.  It  is  only  lately  that 
these  mines  have  been  wrought,  and  the  mannerof  working 
them  is  still  very  defective  ;  if  a  better  method  of  refining 
the  ore  were  adopted,  and  the  means  of  communication 
facilitated,  Yapemema  might  not  only  supply  Brazil,  but 
even  the  whole  of  the  American  continent,  with  that  useful 
metal.  Several  fine  specimens  of  Brazilian  native  copper 
have  been  sent  to  Lisbon  ;  most  of  them  were  collected 
in  a  valley  near  Cachoeira,  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Ba- 
hia  ;c  one  of  these  pieces  is  said  to  weigh  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds.  The  inhabitants  com- 
plain that  there  is  little  salt  in  this  country  of  gold  and 
diamonds  ;  its  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price  have  tended  to 
retard  the  improvement  of  the  colony.  A  quantity  of  salt 
sufficient  to  cure  an  ox,  costs  more  than  three  times  the 
price  usually  given  for  that  animal ;  on  this  account,  the 
oxen  that  are  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  become  too 


often  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  As  this  calamity  must  he 
attributed  to  the  caprice  of  man,  it  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted; nature,  indeed,  lias  been  bountiful  to  the  Biazi- 
lians  ;  plenty  of  sea  salt  might  be  obtained  in  this  vast  king- 
dom ;  vessels  might  be  loaded  with  it  at  Baya,  near  (Jabo 
Frio,  and  near  (Jabo  San  Roque  ;  but  individuals  are  pro- 
hibited from  selling  that  article,  lest  they  should  injure  tin- 
oppressive  monopoly  of  a  company.  The  great  scarcity 
is  most  severely  felt  in  the  ruining  districts  ;  the  nudes  and 
other  animals  employed  in  the  works  do  not  take  sufficient 
sustenance  unless  salt  be  mixed  with  their  food.  If  agri- 
culture has  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  Brazil,  it  must 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  excessive  duties  on  salt ;  the  far- 
mer is  thus  prevented  from  breeding  cattle,  for  he  cannot 
maintain  them  without  it ;  an  additional  tax  of  twopence 
per  pound  is  levied  on  salt,  before  it  can  pass  into  the 
mining  districts,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  dearest  in  the 
places  in  which  it  is  most  necessary.  The  earth  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  and  we  are 
assured  that  a  great  many  wild  animals  and  immense  herds 
of  oxen  flock  instinctively  to  these  places.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  substance  with  which  Brazil  is  ill  supplied.  An 
author,  a  native  of  the  country,  affirms  that  there  is  no 
lime-stone,  and  that  all  the  lime  which  is  made  from  shells 
is  usually  of  an  inferior  quality.*1  The  first  part  of  this 
remark  is  incorrect.  Mr.  Mawe  observed  plenty  of  excel- 
lent limestone  near  Sorocaba,  in  the  well-wooded  district 
of  Gorosuara.  That  traveller  was  the  first  who  observed 
limestone  in  the  gold  mines  near  Santa  Rita  ;  the  adjoin- 
ing hills  are  composed  of  it,  and  the  plains  are  incrusted 
with  a  stratum  of  tufa,  deposited  by  the  overflowing  of  ri- 
vers after  heavy  rains.  Limestone  has  also  been  found 
near  Sahara  in  Minas  Geraes.  A  rich  vein  of  lead  ore  in 
calcareous  spar  was  discovered  at  a  few  leagues  from  the 
Abaite,  a  river  in  Minas  Novas  ;  nitrate  of  potash  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  on  the  extensive  calcareous 
strata  of  Monte  Rodrigo,  between  the  Rio  dos  Yelhos  and 
the  Parana.6 

The  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  mineral  productions  of 
Brazil,  are  imperfectly  known.  It  appears  from  the  works 
of  Piso  and  Marcgrave,  that  the  Flora  of  the  northern 
provinces  resembles  that  of  Guiana  ;  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  a  learned  traveller,  at  present  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  same  analogy  extends  to  the  southern  districts/  and 
many  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  Aublet  are  found  there 
The  most  numerous  families  are  the  Composite,  the  Legu- 
minosce,  the  Euphorbiacca>,,  and  the  Rubiaceie ;  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Aroidece  and  ferns,  and  the  Cypc- 
roidece  are  more  numerous  than  the  Graminece.  Some  of 
the  salicornias,  which  have  been  lately  discovered,  yield  a 
great  quantity  of  soda.  M.  de  Saint  Hilaire  informs  us 
that  of  twenty  different  plants  that  were  collected  in  Ben- 
guela  and  Angola  in  Africa,  there  was  only  one  which  he 
could  not  find  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Janeiro. g  The  coasts  are 
covered  with  mangroves,  which  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
mon to  the  tropical  countries  of  both  continents.  The 
Rhizaphora  mangle,  L.  is  worthy  of  notice ;  its  seeds 
begin  to  shoot  before  they  are  detached  from  the  tree,  and 
the  roots  descend  until  they  strike  into  the  ground  ;  thus 
a  thick  grove  is  sometimes  formed  from  a  single  plant. 


»  A  weight  of  about  31  lbs.  copper,  found  in  a  valley,  two  Portuguese  leagues  from  Cachoeira,  and  14 

b  "  The  produce  of  the  gold  mines  has  becu  valued  at  five  and  a  half  mil-    from  Baja.    Its  weight  was  261G  pounds." — M.B. 
lions  of  piastres.    Humboldt  estimates  it  at  one  fifth  less." — M.B.  J  Da  Acunha  de  Coutinho,  X.  7.  '  Mawe,  passim, 

«  "  M.  Link  saw,  at  Lisbon,  in  the  cabinet  of  Ajuda,  a  piece  of  native  '     f  Lcttre  de  M.  Augustc  de  Saint  Hilaire,  MS.       *  Ibid. 
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The  numerous  palms  in  this  country  may  be  seen  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore  ;  several  are  even  more  lofty 
and  majestic  than  those  in  India.  The  Cocos  bulyracea  is 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  its  butter, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  when  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  lower  than  twenty  degrees  of  Reaumur;  if 
the  weather  be  warmer,  it  is  dissolved  into  oil.  The  leaves 
of  the  cabbage  palm  are  nutritive  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  The  coppice  wood  on  the  hills  near  the  bay  of  Rio 
Janeiro  consists  mostly  of  crotons.  The  Bignonia  leucoxy- 
lon  flowers  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the 
country-people  suppose  that  rain  may  be  expected  shortly 
after  its  blossoms  appear.  The  Brazilian  myrtle  is  distin- 
guished at  a  distance  by  its  silver  coloured  bark.  The  Icica 
heptaphylla,  and  the  Copaifera  officinalis,  are  valuable  on 
account  of  their  precious  resins.  The  Jacas,  the  Jaboti- 
caba,  and  Gormickama,  are  different  fruits,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  myrtles  ;  although  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  Janei- 
ro eat  these  fruits,  strangers  dislike  their  resinous  and  bit- 
terish taste.  The  JVIorea  norlhiana  has  been  transplanted 
in  the  gardens  of  Europe  ;  it  was  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  when  he  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  company  with 
Captain  Cook.  A  beautiful  shrub  with  dazzling  red 
flowers  was  called  the  Bougainvillia  Brasiliensis  by  Com- 
merson,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  his  illustrious  com- 
mander. The  Lecylhis  ollaria  grows  in  the  woods  of  S. 
Joao  Baptista,  and  reaches  generally  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet ;  the  branches  on  its  summit  are  covered  in 
summer  with  rose-coloured  leaves,  and  white  blossoms. 
Its  nuts  are  as  large  as  a  cannon  ball ;  they  are  enclosed 
in  a  loose  covering,  from  which  the  seeds  fall  out,  when  the 
fruit  is  sufficiently  ripe  ;  it  is  not  always  safe  to  remain  in 
the  woods  during  a  storm,  for  on  these  occasions  many  of 
the  nuts  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Indians  are  fond  of  the 
seed ;  they  sometimes  eat  them  raw,  and  when  roasted 
they  serve  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  The  forests  are  in- 
cumbered with  parasitical  plants  ;  strings  of  the  leafless 
milky  bind-weed  descending  from  the  highest  trees  twine 
round  their  trunks,  and  gradually  destroy  them.  Other 
plants  of  the  same  nature,  as  the  Passiflora  laurifolia,  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

A  Portuguese  writer*  affirms  that  no  country  possesses  so 
excellent  wood  for  ship-building  as  Brazil.  "  All  our  ship- 
builders," he  adds,  "  are  aware  of  the  superior  qualify  of 
the  tapinhoam,  the  peroba,  the  Brazilian  pine,  the  cherry 
tree,  the  cedar,  the  wild  cinnamon  tree,  the  guerrama,  and 
the  jequetiba.  Some  of  these  woods  resist  the  action  of 
water,  others  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  the  olive,  as 
well  as  the  pine,  are  well  adapted  for  masts."  Many  of 
the  trees  arrive  at  an  extraordinary  height,  but  they  are 
exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers ;  their  roots,  extending 
along  the  surface,  never  sink  deep  into  the  earth  ;  a  strong 
breeze  often  prostrates  them,  and  a  tree  rarelv  falls  with- 
out destroying  many  others.  La  Condamineb  takes  notice 
of  the  canoes  formerly  used  by  the  Carmelite  missiona- 
ries on  the  Amazon.  He  measured  one  that  was  made 
from  a  single  tree,  and  found  it  to  be  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth/  Rocca  Pitta  makes 
mention  of  these  canoes  in  his  history  of  Portuguese  Ame- 
rica ;  their  diameter  was  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  palms, 
they  had  on  each  side  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  oars, 
and  were  loaded  with  five  or  six  hundred  tons  of  sugar.d 

•  Da  Acunha  de  Coutinlio's  Essay  on  the  commerce  of  Portugal. 
b  La  Condamine,  Voyage  a  la  Riviere  des  Amazoncs,  p.  91. 


Different  kinds  of  wood  are  exported  to  Europe  ;  the 
royal  navy  of  Portugal  is  built  of  Brazilian  timber.  The 
trade  of  Bahia,  and  several  other  sea  ports,  consists  partly 
in  ship  building.  The  inhabitants  not  only  supply  the 
whole  of  Portugal  with  trading  vessels,  but  sell  them  to 
the  English.  A  merchant  ship  may  be  had  in  Brazil  for 
half  the  sum  that  it  costs  in  England. 

This  country  exhibits  an  endless  variety  and  profusion 
in  its  productions,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
constant  poverty  of  species,  that  distinguishes  the  forests 
of  the  north.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  tiopical 
plants  are  subject  to  a  more  rapid  dissolution  than  those 
in  our  own  countries  ;  they  arrive  sooner  at  maturity,  and 
sooner  decay.  None  of  the  trees  reach  that  old  age  to 
which  tiiey  attain  in  colder  climates  ;  the  changes  from 
life  to  death  pass  in  quicker  succession.  Many  causes 
contribute  in  producing  this  effect ;  even  the  rich  and 
fertile  soil  appears  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  nourishment 
to  its  unnumbered  productions.  Plants  with  such  exube- 
rance of  life  impede  each  other's  progress ;  it  often  hap- 
pens that  trees,  after  reaching  a  considerable  height,  are 
checked  by  the  counteracting  force  of  more  powerful 
neighbours.  The  finest  trees  suddenly  decay,  are  eaten 
by  ants  or  other  insects,  and  fall  at  last  to  the  ground.  If 
a  regular  system  of  forest  cultivation  takes  place  in  these 
thinly  peopled  woods,  it  will  for  a  long  period  be  less  ne- 
cessary to  plant  trees  than  to  remove  them  from  each 
other. 

Many  of  the  plants  in  Brazil  are  used  in  dyeing.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  the  famous  Brazil  wood,  the  Brazil 
mirim,  the  Brazil  rozado,  and  the  Bi  azilletto.  The  first  is 
considered  the  best,  the  second  has  received  its  name  from 
its  rosy  hue,  the  third  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  other  two 
A  decoction  of  Brazil  mirim  is  of  a  rich  purple  colour, 
and  it  is  rendered  black  by  being  mixed  with  vitriol  and 
lime.  The  dyer's  lichen,  and  other  plants  of  the  same 
nature,  grow  throughout  the  country,  but  they  are  most 
common  in  Minas  Geraes,  and  at  no  distant  period  they 
may  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  commerce  and  the  arts. 

Cassada  or  mandioca  is  the  principal  nourishment  of 
the  inhabitants ;  yams,  rice,  maize,  and  wheat,  are  culti- 
vated, but  agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Mawe 
states,  as  a  proof  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  the  ave- 
rage return  of  Indian  corn  is  as  two  hundred  to  one  ; 
each  plant  of  mandioca  produces  from  six  to  twelve 
pounds  of  bread.  The  marobi,  an  indigenous  plant,  yields 
a  great  quantity  of  oil.  The  low  grounds  abound  in  me- 
lons, pumpkins,  and  bananas  ;  lemons,  guavas,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  oranges,  grow  along  the  coast.  The 
mangaba  tree  is  only  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Bahia, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  make  an  agreeable  be- 
verage of  its  fruit.  The  province  of  St.  Vincent  is  famed 
for  its  pine  apples,  and  the  fruit  of  the  ibipilanga  tree  re- 
sembles the  cherry. 

The  culture  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo,  has  of 
late  years  made  considerable  progress;  but  the  famous 
Brazilian  tobacco  is  only  raised  in  the  district  of  Cachoei- 
ra,  which  is  about  fifteen  leagues  from  Bahia.  That  dis- 
trict is  very  extensive,  but  its  inhabitants  do  not  consider 
the  culture  of  tobacco  so  profitable  as  that  of  cotton. 

The  banks  of  the  Madeira,  the  Xingu,  and  the  Tocan- 
tins,  arc  covered  in  many  places  with  immense  forests  of 

c  "  90  palms  long,  and  10^  broad.' 

d  America  Portugucza,  Book  I.  No  58,  59. 
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cacao  trees,  and  the  tendrils  of  the  vanilla  are  seen  cling- 1 
ing  like  ivy  round  the  highest  branches.  Thia  country 
produces  different  sorts  of  pepper,  and  among  others,  the 
Capsicum  frulesccns ;  also  the  wild  cinnamon  tree,  and 
the  Brazilian  cassia.  Many  plants  are  useful  in  medicine  ; 
some  species  in  the  family  of  composites  are  said  to  he  spe- 
cifics against  the  bite  of  serpents  ;  of  these,  the  Mikania 
gunco  is  considered  the  best.  The  ipecacuanha  plant 
grows  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Sierra  do  Mar  ;  it  is  ga- 
thered by  Indians  and  negro  slaves  dining  the  whole  of 
the  year,  hut  principally  after  the  rainy  season*  for  the 
roots  are  then  more  easily  pulled,  on  account  of  the  soft- 
ness of  the  ground. 

The  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the  pecari,  the  agouti,  and  many 
other  animals  in  Brazil,  are  common  to  Peru,  Paraguay, 
and  Guiana ;  but  some  are  not  found  in  those  countries, 
and  of  this  sort  are  different  kinds  of  Simiaz.  The  Simia 
rosalia  has  been  confounded  with  the  Simia  pilhecia,  al- 
though they  do  not  resemble  each  other.  Brazil  is  the 
only  part  of  the  American  continent  in  which  the  titi  or 
Simia  jacchus,  L.  has  been  seen.  The  Simia  apella,  and 
the  Simia  cedipus,  the  last  of  which  is  the  smallest  species 
of  the  ape,  are  indigenous  lo  the  country.  There  are  also 
several  species  of  bats  ;  fits  Fesperlilio  soricinus,  and  vam- 
pire hat,  are  the  most  dangerous;  the  latter  is  a  formidable 
enemy  to  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  ;  when  it  attacks  them 
daring  the  night,  it  fixes  generally  on  the  jugular  vein,  and 
is  supposed  to  hill  the  pain  of  its  bite  by  flapping  its  wings 
all  the  time  it  socles  the  blood.  Two  species  of  sloths,  the 
ai  and  unai*  or  ihe  Bradypus  tridactylus,  and  didactylus, 
are  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Lin- 
naeus imagined  that  the  last  of  these  was  indigenous  to  the 
East  Indies,  but  buff  on  has  proved  that  it  has  been  only 
observe!  in  South  America.  The  gayest  butterflies  pro- 
claim the  return  of  summer ;  the  blue  shining  Menelaus, 
the  Nestor,  the  Adonis,  and  Laertes,  wander  in  the  woods, 
or  uroup  together  on  the  cool  banks  of  rivers. 

The  Brazilian  birds  are  distinguished  for  the  variety 
and  splendour  of  their  plumage.  Red,  blue,  and  green 
parrots  frequent  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  jaccos,  the 
hoccos,  and  different  kinds  of  pigeons,  haunt  the  woods. 
The  orioles  resort  to  the  orange  groves,  and  their  senti- 
nels, stationed  at  a  distance,  announce  with  a  screaming- 
noise  the  approach  of  man.  Chattering  manakins  mis- 
lead the  hunter,  and  the  metallic  tones  of  the  Uiaponga 
resound  through  the  forest,  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer 
on  an  anvil.  The  toucan  (./laser  JImericanus)  is  prized 
for  its  feathers,  which  are  or  a  lemon  and  bright  red  co- 
lour, with  transversal  black  stripes  reaching  to  the  extre- 
mities of  its  wings.  The  different  species  of  humming 
birds  are  more  numerous  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other 
country  of  America.  One  sort  of  these  beautiful  little 
birds  is  called  by  the  people  the  GnanlLv  engera,  or  wing- 
ed flower.  Naturalists  have  observed  in  the  woods  more 
than  ten  species  of  wild  bees ;  many  of  which  produce 
honey  of  an  aromatic  flavour.  If  the  inhabitants  were 
more  industrious,  cochineal  might  be  exported  with  profit, 
for  the  Cactus  coccincWfcr,  and  the  insect  peculiar  to  it,  are 
found  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo. b  Mr.  Mawc  ob- 
served on  the  coast  of  St.  Catharine's,  a  species  of  murex 
that  the  natives  call  purpura;  its  shell  is  about  the  size  of 

*  Vuau. — Cuviot.  >•  Spix's  Travels. 

1  Seara  ami  Paraiba  arc  independent  as  to  their  civil  jurisdiction,  but  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  military  governor  of  Pernambuco. 


a  nut,  the  dye  is  contained  in  a  vesicle  full  of  a  pale  yel- 
low viscid  substance,  which  on  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
is  changed  into  a  rich  crimson  colour. 

Brazil  is  divided  into  nine  governments,  independent  of 
each  other  ;  that  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  the  fust  in  dignity  and 
importance ;  it  still  retains  the  title  of  Vicero\  ally,  al- 
though the  country  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  colony 
of  Portugal.  The  increase  of  population  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  form  ten  secondary  governments,  which  were  subject 
to  the  others ;  but  the  most  populous  of  these  govern- 
ments are  not  at  present  subordinate  to  any  of  the  rest. 


Governments. 


Rio  Janeiro, 
Para, 

Maranham, 

Pernambuco, 

Bahia, 

San  Paulo, 

Mattogrosso, 

Goya/, 

Minas  Geracs, 


Rio  Grande, 
Saint  Catharine's, 
Espiritu  Santo, 
Sergippe, 
Seara, 
Paraiba, 
Hiauhy, 
Rio  Negrov"1 
Macapa, 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 


Depend 


enaes. 


Vireroyalty  of. 
On  the  Amazon. 

On  the  eastern  coast. 


In  the  interior. 


Subject  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

Bahia. 

Pernambuco.* 
Maranham. 

Para. 


The  governments  are  called  Capitanias,  or  Captaincies, 
by  the  Portuguese. 

The  primate  of  Brazil*  holds  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
office  in  the  state  ;  the  dignitaries  next  in  order  are  the 
bishops  of  Belem  in  Para,  of  Maranham,  of  Olinda  in 
Pernambuco,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  of  San  Paulo,  and  of  Mari- 
ana in  Minas  Geraes.  The  Prelacias  of  Goyaz  and  Cniaba, 
are  dioceses  without  chapters,  committed  to  the  charge  of 
bishops  in  partibus.  Although  government  has  not  ex- 
pended much  money  on  churches,  its  economy  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  abundantly  supplied  by  pious  donations, 
and  legacies  bequeathed  for  holy  purposes. 

Two  supreme  courts,  or  relncoes,  have  been  established 
for  the  administration  of  justice  ;  the.  one  at  Bahia,  the 
other  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Para,  Maranham,  Pernambuco, 
Goyaz,  and  Bahia,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  first ; 
Rio  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  Mattogrosso,  and  San  Paulo, 
are  subject  to  the  last.  The  governors  of  Bahia  and  Rio 
Janeiro  are  ex  offich  presidents  of  the  courts. 

Brazil  is  also  divided  into  the  following  twenty-four  co- 
marcas,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  Ouvidvr,  whose  deci- 
sions may  be  passed  under  review,  and  rescinded  by  the 
supreme  tribunals. 


Alagoas. 
liahia. 

Cerro  do  Frio. 

Espiritu  Santo. 

Goyaz. 

Jacobina. 

llhcos. 

Maranham. 


Mattogrosso. 
Para. 
Paraiba. 
Pcrnagua. 
J'crnumbueo. 
Piauhv. 
Porto  Seguro. 
Rio  ilos  Mortes. 


Rio  Janeiro. 
Rio  Negro. 
Salmra. 

Santa  Catharina. 
San  Paulo. 

Seara. 

Ser<;i|)e  del  Rev. 
Villa  Rica. 


i  Rio  Negro  is  under  the  civil  jurisdic  tion  of  Para,  but  independent  of  il« 
military  governor. 

■  The  archbishop  of  Bahia. 
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We  shall  first  give  an  account  of  the  government  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  in  which  the  capital  of  the  same  name  is  situated. 
This  city  has  heen  called  Saint  Sebastian  by  some  writers, 
from  the  name  of  a  fortress  on  a  headland  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
adorned  with  houses,  churches,  and  convents.  Its  har- 
bour is  excellent,  and  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Santa 
Cruz,  built  on  a  rock  of  granite.  The  entrance  of  the  bay 
that  forms  the  harbour,  is  confined  by  several  islands,  on 
some  of  which,  store-houses  and  ship-yards  have  been 
erected.  This  large  and  beautiful  bay  is  a  great  ornament 
to  the  town  ;  its  calm  and  transparent  waters  reflect  on 
all  sides  the  images  of  steep  rocks,  thick  forests,  churches, 
and  houses.*  The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  in 
Rio  Janeiro,  are  the  convents  of  St.  Antonio  and  St.  The- 
resa, the  ancient  College  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  church  of 
Jfossa  Senhora  da  Gloria.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  by  means  of  a  splendid  aqueduct ;  many  labourers 
are  employed  in  the  rum  and  sugar  works,  or  in  preparing 
cochineal.  The  whole  population,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  prince,  amounted  to  50,000  souls  ;  the  greater  num- 
ber consisted  of  blacks  and  people  of  colour  :  at  a  later 
period,  in  the  year  1817,  the  city  and  suburbs  contained 
110,000  inhabitants.  This  extraordinary  afflux  of  Portu- 
guese and  other  settlers,  must  in  a  great  measure  be  attri- 
buted to  the  residence  of  the  court. 

Although  the  town  is  well  stored  with  provisions,  their 
price  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  their  great  abun- 
dance. The  low  position  of  Rio  Janeiro,  as  well  as  the 
uncleanliness  of  its  streets,  rendered  it  formerly  unhealthy, 
and  vessels  loaded  with  negroes,  often  spread  contagious 
disorders  among  the  people ;  but  these  evils  have  been 
partly  removed  by  the  establishment  of  a  more  efficient 
police.  This  town  is  the  place  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the 
kingdom  ;  its  situation  is  favourable  for  its  commercial  re- 
lations with  Europe,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
islands  in  the  Great  Ocean.  It  might  become,  under  an 
enlightened  administration,  a  general  mart  for  the  produce 
of  the  most  distant  countries.  Its  exports  consist  of  cot- 
ton, sugar,  rum,  hides,  tallow,  indigo,  and  coarse  cottons, 
naval  timber,  ornamental  and  dying  woods,  gold,  diamonds, 
topazes,  and  other  precious  stones.  Those  who  maintain 
that  the  inhabitants  are  inactive,  effeminate,  without  ener- 
gy, patriotism,  or  public  spirit,  appear  to  have  forgotten 
that  such  defects  in  their  character  must  be  attributed  to 
a  bad  government,  and  to  a  colonial  administration,  which 
lasted  for  two  hundred  years. 

Rio  Grande  is  the  most  southern  captaincy  in  Brazil.  It 
is  watered  by  many  rivers  ;  their  banks  are  well  wooded, 
and  some  of  them  are  rich  in  gold.  Coal  pits  are  wrought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town  in  this  province  ; 
wolfrain,  which  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
indicates  the  existence  of  tin.  Numerous  flocks  of  ostriches 
wander  in  the  plains,  and  the  forests  abound  with  different 
kinds  of  game.  The  climate  is  so  favourable  to  agricul- 
ture, and  the  soil  is  so  productive,  that,  if  a  better  system 
of  farming  were  established,  Rio  Grande  might  soon  be- 
come the.  granary  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Wheat  is  put 
into  hides,  and  sent  to  all  the  ports  on  the  coast ;  but  it  is 
often  in  a  state  of  fermentation  before  it  reaches  the  more 
distant  towns.  The  hemp  formerly  cultivated  in  this  de- 
partment by  order  of  government,  was  said  to  be  of  the 
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best  quality,  but  from  the  high  price  of  wages,  this  branch  of 
labour  did  not  yield  sufficient  profit,  and  was  for  that  rea- 
son abandoned.  The  vine  grows  in  luxuriance,  and  it  is 
likely  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  its  cultivation,  as 
the  colonial  restrictions  are  now  removed.  The  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  breeding  cattle,  for 
which  the  immense  tracts  of  pasture  in  this  district  are 
well  adapted.  The  people  carry  on  a  trade  in  tallow, 
dressed  hides,  and  salted  provisions.b 

Rio  Grande,  the  chief  town  in  this  captaincy,  is  well 
fortified  and  defended  by  forts  built  on  small  islands.  The 
shallowness  of  the  sea,  the  violence  of  its  currents,  and  a 
great  many  quicksands,  render  the  harbour  dangerous  for 
vessels  that  draw  more  than  ten  feet  of  water  ;  but  within 
the  bar  there  is  a  deep  bay,  where  the  largest  ships  may 
ride  with  safety.0  The  population  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  pro- 
vince :  a  circuit  of  twenty  leagues  is  supposed  to  contain 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  country  near  the 
capital  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  sand  and  light  earth,  and 
it  sometimes  happens,  during  a  strong  wind,  that  the  whole 
city  is  darkened  by  clouds  of  sand. 

The  scenery  in  the  island  of  St.  Catharine's  is  embel- 
lished by  its  steep  and  conical  rocks,  and  the  wood-covered 
mountains  on  the  neighbouring  continent.  The  island  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  inter- 
spersed with  hills,  dales  and  marshes.  The  solstitial  heats 
are  tempered  by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  southwest 
and  northeast ;  the  latter  continue  from  September  to 
March,  the  former  from  April  to  August.  St.  Catha- 
rine's was  at  one  time  covered  with  lofty  trees,  but  the  most 
of  them  have  been  cut  down  and  used  in  ship-building. 
The  hills  and  rocks  are  composed  of  granite  ;  but  there  is 
near  the  harbour  a  vein  of  greenstone,  passing  through  va- 
rious states  of  decomposition  into  a  fine  red  clay,  from 
which  different  sorts  of  earthenware  are  manufactured,  and 
exported  to  La  Plata  and  Rio  Janeiro.  Although  the  soil 
in  the  interior  is  humid,  it  is  also  very  fertile,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary profusion  of  flowers  indicates  a  genial  climate  : 
the  jessamine  and  the  rose  are  in  bloom  throughout  the 
year. 

The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  defended  by  two  forts ; 
and  the  population  of  the  town  exceeds  six  thousand  souls. 
It  is  situated  on  a  verdant  plain,  shaded  by  orange  and 
lemon  trees.  The  island  is  divided  into  four  parishes, 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Desterro,  St.  Antonio,  Laguna,  and  Ri- 
beirao.  The  places  on  the  adjacent  continent,  under  the 
government  of  St.  Catharine,  are  St.  Jose,  St.  Miguel,  and 
Nossa  Senhora  do  Rosario.  The  small  harbour  of  Peripi, 
with  its  numerous  fisheries,  and  the  delightful  valley  of  Pi- 
'cada,  thickly  studded  with  white  cottages,  in  the  midst  of 
orange  groves  and  coffee  plantations,  are  situated  near  the 
mountains  opposite  the  island.  This  plain,  and  others  con- 
tiguous to  it,  form  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese  :  the  Anthropophagi,  or  Bugres,  dwell 
beyond  it.  These  savages  dwell  in  the  woods,  in  huts  made 
of  palm  branches,  and  interwoven  with  bananas  :  they  de- 
stroy sometimes  whole  families  of  the  settlers.  The  con- 
tending parties  are  regardless  of  humanity,  and  wholly 
bent  on  a  war  of  extermination/  To  the  north-east  of 
these  plains  is  situated,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em 
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ployed  in  ship-building.  The  wood  there  is  so  strong,  and' 
holds  the  iron  so  firmly,  that  ships  built  there  are  held  in 
greater  value  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  than  those 
made  in  Europe.  The  neighbouring  country  is  tlat,  and 
the  rivers  that  intersect  it,  may  be  navigated  by  canoes  to 
the  base  of  a  chain  of  mountains  more  than  four  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  road  has  been  made 
across  that  lofty  ridge  :  the  great  difficulties  attending  sueh 
an  undertaking  having  been  surmounted,  in  a  country  ill 
provided  with  labourers.  The  national  importance  and 
usefulness  of  this  work  cannot  be  doubted ;  the  fertile 
plains  of  Corritiva,  the  finest  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  thus 
connected  with  the  ocean  ;  goods  may  be  conveyed  by  a 
gradual  ascent  from  the  base  of  these  mountains  to  Corri- 
tiva, a  distance  of  twenty  leagues.  Rio  Janeiro  and  San 
Paulo  are  supplied  With  cattle  from  the  numerous  herds  on 
this  fertile  tract ;  the  best  mules  in  Brazil  are  bred  on  it, 
and  the  horses  there  are  considered  superior  to  any  in 
Spanish  America. 

The  harbour  of  Santos  is  sheltered  by  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent ;  currents,  eddies,  and  the  variableness  of  the 
winds,  occasioned  by  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity,  render 
it  difficult  of  access.  The  town  is  low,  unhealthy,  and 
exposed  to  much  rain.  The  best  rice  in  Brazil  is  raised 
in  the  district,  which  is  equally  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  bananas.  The  towns  of  Santos  and  San  Paulo  were 
founded  by  those  who  escaped  from  the  first  shipwreck 
near  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  The  population  of  Santos, 
which  is  the  mart  of  the  extensive  province  of  San  Paulo, 
is  at  present  more  than  seven  thousand  souls.  A  paved 
road  has  been  made  from  Santos  to  San  Paulo ;  it  is  cut 
in  many  places  through  solid  rocks,  and  in  others  along 
the  edge  of  precipices,  which  are  fenced  by  parapets, 
otherwise  the  traveller  might  be  in  danger  of  falling  into 
an  impervious  thicket  more  than  thirty  yards  below  him. 
Some  fine  springs,  issuing  from  their  high  sources,  form 
romantic  cascades  in  the  midst  of  detatched  rocks.  In 
these  places  the  nature  of  the  rocks  can  be  ascertained  ; 
they  appear  to  consist  of  granite  and  soft  ferruginous 
sand  stone  :  everywhere  else  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  thick  woods  ;  even  on  the  road  branches  of  trees  meet 
and  form  arbours,  that  defend  the  traveller  from  the  rain, 
and  shelter  him  from  the  sun's  heat.  Mr.  Ma  we  remained 
a  short  time  at  a.  resting  place  half  way  up  the  ascent ;  the 
view  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  was  obstruct- 
ed by  the  clouds  beneath  him.  After  a  journey  of  three 
hours  he  reached  the  summit,  an  extensive  plain,  of  which 
the  lowest  elevation  has  been  calculated  at  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  chiefly  composed  of 
quartz,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  sand.  The  sea, 
although  twenty  miles  distant,  seems  to  wash  the  base  of 
the  mountains ;  Santos  and  the  level  part  of  the  coast  do 
not  fall  within  the  angle  of  vision.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  summit,  we  observe  several  small  streams 
flowing  in  a  southwest  direction,  and  forming  by  their 
union  the  great  river  Corrientes,  which  joins  the  La'Plata. 
The  course  of  these  streams  may  in  some  measure  serve 
to  explain  the  form  of  this  lofty  ridge ;  the  highest  and 
steepest  side  fronts  the  sea ;  the  other  slopes  gradually  to- 
wards the  plains  in  the  interior." 

The  city  of  San  Paulo  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  in  the 
wide  plain  of  Piratininga ;  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  is 
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surrounded  on  three  sides  by  meadow-land,  and  washed 
at  its  base  by  several  streams.  These  rivulets  flow  into  the 
river  Tieti,  which  passes  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The 
climate  of  San  Paulo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  repeated  observa- 
tions  of  M.  Muller,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year 
varies  from  22°  to  23°  of  Reaumur.b  The  houses  consist 
of  two  stories,  and  are  built  of  clay,  which  is  pressed  be- 
tween two  rows  of  strong  posts  or  wicker  work.  The 
Episcopal  palace,  and  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  arc 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  town.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  clean  ;  this  last  advantage  is  owing  to  the  elevation  of 
the  city  above  the  adjacent  plain.  The  pavement  is  made 
of  grit-stone  mixed  with  large  pebbles  of  quartz,  cemented 
together  by  oxide  of  iron  ;  these  stones  are  of  an  alluvial 
formation,  and  contain  gold,  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
small  quantities  by  the  common  people,  who  seek  eagerly 
for  it  after  heavy  rains.  According  to  the  latest  accounts, 
the  population  of  San  Paulo,  with  its  dependent  parishes, 
amounts  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  the  greater  number  are 
people  of  colour.  It  appears,  from  a  series  of  official  re- 
ports, that  the  whole  province  contained,  in  the  year  1 808, 
200,478  souls;  in  1814,  211,928,  and  in  1815,  215,021. 
The  results  deduced  from  these  tables  relatively  to  the 
proportion  of  births  are  remarkable  ;  the  ratio  is  as  one  to 
twenty-one  individuals.  In  European  countries  one  birth 
is  reckoned  for  twenty-eight  individuals  ;  and  the  highest 
known  proportions  are  supposed  to  be  one  to  22.7  in  some 
villages  near  Paris,  and  one  to  23.5  in  some  Dutch  burghs. 
The  deaths  in  San  Paulo  are,  to  the  population,  as  one  to 
forty-six  ;  a  less  ratio  than  in  most  other  countries,  but 
not  so  extraordinary  as  that  of  the  births. 

It  was  not  until  the  gold  washings  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, that  the  inhabitants  thought  of  cultivating  the  ground. 
The  neglected  state  of  their  productive  lands  indicates  the 
little  progress  that  they  have  made  in  agriculture.  The 
Paulistas  are  more  famed  for  adorning  their  gardens  than 
for  managing  their  farms  ;  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity, 
the  gardens  are  laid  out  with  much  taste.  The  Palma 
Christi  yields  so  much  oleum  ricini,c  that  it  is  generally 
burnt  as  lamp  oil  in  San  Paulo.  The  men  in  this  province 
are  active  and  patient  of  fatigue,  and  the  women  are  re- 
nowned for  their  beauty  ;  cheerful  and  good  humoured, 
they  are  more  like  the  French  ladies  than  those  in  Spain. 
The  term  Paulista  is  considered  a  compliment,  even  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  women  of  San  Paulo  ;  for  the  Paulistas 
are  celebrated  throughout  Brazil  for  their  personal  attrac- 
tions. The  remote  position  of  the  province,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  travelling  in  that  district,  and  the  illiberal  policy 
of  government  with  respect  to  strangers,  are  probably  the 
reasons  of  its  being  so  seldom  visited.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  arrival  of  a  foreigner  in  the  chief  town  of  this  govern- 
ment, is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  Paulistas  themsehes. 
This  circumstance  may  enable  us  to  account  for  many 
false  statements  concerning  the  barbarism  and  ignoble  ori- 
gin of  the  inhabitants.  These  stories,  founded  at  best  on  the 
suspicious  testimony  of  the  jesuits  of  Paraguay,  have  been 
completely  refuted  by  a  Portuguese  writer,"1  who  has  de- 
tected the  inconsistencies  of  Vaissette  and  Charlevoix, 
who  maintained  that  San  Paulo  was  peopled  by  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  malefactors,  by  mestizoes,  and  mulattocs, 
that  fled  thither  for  safety  from  all  parts  of  Brazil.  The 
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same  write:1  proves  l!:at  the  first  settlers  were  jesuits  and 
Indians,  and  tint  the  city,  from  its  earliest  Inundation, 
never  acknowledged  any  other  sovereign  than  that  of  Por- 
tugal. The  national  character  of  the  Paulistas  tends  to 
confirm  his  statements  ;  they  have  ever  heen  distinguished 
for  f heir  loyalty  and  humanity."  Of  all  the  Brazilian  co- 
lonists, they  were  formerly  most  renowned  for  that  enter- 
prising spirit  which  once  rendered  the  Portuguese  illustri- 
ous among  the  nati  his  of  Europe.  Their  love  of  travel- 
ling, and  the  hope  of  discovering  the  treasures  in  the  new 
world,  prevented  them  from  cultivating  their  fertile  coun- 
try. They  visited  almost  every  part  of  Brazil ;  they  crossed 
lofty  mountains  and  forests  until  then  deemed  impassable. 
They  were  not  checked  hy  rivers,  deserts,  or  savages 
who  waged  continual  war  against  them.  The  richest  mines 
in  Brazil  were  discovered  by  the  Paulistas  ;  they  left  them 
with  regret,  and  yielded  (hem  reluctantly  to  the  authority 
of  the  government.  The  safety  of  western  Brazil  depends 
on  the  energy  of  this  people.  Mad  not  their  cavalry  spread 
the  terror  of  its  arms  from  Paraguay  to  Peru,  the  efforts 
of  the  Portuguese  troops  had  been  of  little  avail  during  the 
colonial  war  in  I  770. 

The  three  petly  governments  of  Espiritu  Santo,  Porto 
Segaro.  am!  llhco.-,  contain  little  that  is  worthy  of  our  no- 
tice. The  town  of  Porto  Scgu.ro  is  built  on  the  summit 
of  a  reck,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  ;  its  harbour  is  shelter- 
ed on  all  sides  by  steep  coral  rocks,  and  the  Abrolhos  is  a 
dangerous  reef  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast.b 

Behind  these  three  districts  is  the  extensive  province  of 
Minas  Geraes,  which  is  separated  from  the  coast  and  Es- 
piritu Santo  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains.  The  popula- 
tion of  Minas  Geraes  has  been  stated  at  half  a  million  ;c 
the  inhabitants,  like  those  in  most  mining  districts,  have 
paid  little  attention  to  agriculture,  and  other  useful  arts.  A 
manufactory  of  bad  earthen  ware  has  heen  established  at  a 
league's  distance  from  a  tract  of  land  which  abounds  in 
the  finest  potter's  clay.  The  different  grains  and  fruits  of 
Europe  require  little  cultivation  to  reward  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman  ;  the  grape  yields  a  delicious  wine,  but 
the  people  in  the  gold  and  diamond  districts  drink  water 
and  neglect  their  vineyards.  The  cattle  are  1  timed  out  on 
the  open  tracts,  and  left  to  subsist  on  whatever  they  can 
find  ;  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  grass  throughout 
the  wide  extent  is  withered  and  burnt,  they  flock  to  the  mar- 
gins of  brooks  ;  but  this  resource  soon  fails  them,  and  vast 
numbers  perish  from  hunger.  The  forests  in  this  province 
are  still  unexplored,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  trees  might 
be  applied  are  consequently  unknown.  Many  of  them  are 
well  adapted  for  dying  and  tanning ;  but  the  inhabitants 
arc  averse  to  employments  of  this  nature,  and  these  arts 
have  hitherto  made  little  progress.  Gum  .Mraganlh 
abounds  in  this  district,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The 
sugar  cane  grows  in  a  wild  state  ;  the  roads  are  covered 
with  arcades,  formed  by  its  branches,  which  reach  in  many 
places  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 

Minas  Geraes  is  divided  into  the  following  ceirarcas : 
San  Joao  do  Rey,  Sahara,  Villa  Rica,  and  Cerro  do  Frio. 
San  Joao  do  Rey  is  better  cultivated  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  called  the  granary  of  the  province. 
The  actual  state  of  Villa  Rica  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
its  pompous  name.  It  is  built  on  two  hills  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Rio  do  Carmo,  which  runs  between  the  lofty  Itacol- 
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mi  and  the  Morro  de  Villa  Rica.  The  city  has  of  late  years 
been  improved  ;  it  is  supplied  with  good  water  by  means 
of  fourteen  wells,  and  adorned  with  many  fountains.  The 
principal  street  along  the  declivity  of  the  Morro  is  about 
half  a  league  in  length;  the  others  are  irregularly  built 
and  ill  payed.  The  climate  of  Villa  Rica  has  been  much 
praised  ;  it  is  not,  from  its  elevated  situation,  exposed  to 
excessive  heat.  The  thermometer  seldom  reaches  above 
82°  in  the  shade,  and  falls  rarely  below  4S°  ;  its  usual 
range  is  from  64°  to  80°  in  summer,  and  from  54°  lo  70°  in 
winter.  The  population  of  Villa  Rica  amounts  to  20,C00 
souls,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  com 
merce  ;  its  arlisans  are  celebrated  throughout  Brazil ;  but 
to  prevent  government  from  being  defrauded,  and  for  the 
better  security  of  the  royal  fifths,  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith 
has  been  strictly  prohibited.  The  road  from  this  place  to 
San  Paulo  passes  by  way  of  San  Joao  do  Rey  ;  that  to 
Bahia  by  Minas  Novas  ;  a  third  has  been  made  to  Para- 
cuta,  and  two  others  to  Goyaz  and  Matto-Grosso  by  Te- 
juco  and  Malhada  ;  but  none  of  them  is  so  much  frequent- 
ed as  the  one  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  is  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant."1 Mariana  is  a  neatly  built  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  do  Carmo,  about  three  leagues  from  Villa  Rica  ;  it  is 
chiefly  peopled  by  miners,  and  contains  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  A  royal  mint  has  heen  erected  in  the 
small  town  of  Villa  do  Principe,  on  the  confines  of  Cerro 
do  Fiio.  No  traveller  is  permitted  to  enter  the  town  until 
he  has  submitted  to  a  very  tedious  examination  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. Not  many  years  past,  a  muleteer  was  over- 
taken on  the  road  to  Rio  Janeiro  by  two  dragoons,  who 
made  him  surrender  his  fowling-piece,  in  which  he  had 
concealed  three  hundred  carats  of  diamonds.  This  man 
had  communicated  his  secret  to  a  person  who  betrayed 
him  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  reward  ;  for  this  crime  the 
poor  muleteer  was  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  a  loathsome  prison,  among  felons  and  murderers.  Te- 
juco,  the  residence  of  the  intendant-genera!  of  the  dia- 
mond mines,  is  situated  in  an  unfruitful  district ;  its  pro- 
visions are  brought  from  a  distance,  and  sold  for  a  high 
price.  The  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  many  of  them 
depend  solely  for  a  subsistence  on  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours.  The  gold  and  diamonds  found  in  the  district 
are  conveyed  every  month  to  the  treasury.  The  agents 
and  clerks  of  government  live  in  affluence,  while  the  people 
can  hardly  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  Capitania  of  Goyaz  is  bounded  by  Minas  Geraes 
on  the  east,  Matto-Grosso  on  the  west,  and  Para  on  the 
north.  This  line  district,  on  account  of  its  inland  situation, 
is  seldom  visited  ;  its  rivers  arc  well  stocked  with  fitdi,  and 
its  woods  abound  with  game.  But  it  is  thinly  peopled,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  territo- 
ry. Some  of  the  mines  are  rich  in  gold  ;  but  the  diamonds, 
although  larger,  are  not  of  so  pure  a  water  as  those  in 
Cerro  do  Frio.  Cotton  is  cultivated  near  the  frontiers,  and 
exported  to  Rio  Janeiro,  with  other  articles  of  less  import- 
ance. This  province  communicates  with  Matto-Grosso, 
S.  Paulo,  and  Para,  by  sever  al  rivers  which,  though  broken 
by  cataracts,  are  navigable  in  many  places.  Villa  Boa, 
Ihe  capital  of  the  district,  is  built  in  a  low  situation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vermelho  ;  all  the  gold  obtained  from  the 
mines  in  Goyaz  is  permuted  at.  the  smelting  house  in  this 
city. 

35,000  whites,  26,000  Indians,  and  108.0C0  slaves.  Total,  160,000. — Ed. 
Encyc.  d  Spix's  Travels. 
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The  government  of  Bahia  stretches  along  the  coast.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  St.  Francisco,  and 
separated  from  Illieos  by  the  Rio  das  Cantas.  It  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Balda  de  lodos  ox  Santos,  or  All 
Saints  Ray.  The  soil,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a 
rich  vegetable  mould,  is  watered  by  many  streams,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  A 
greater  quantity  of  sugar  is  shipped  from  Bahia  than  from 
all  the  other  provinces  in  Brazil.  This  district  is  also  fa- 
mous for  its  tobacco,  which  is  exported  not  only  into  Por- 
tugal, but  into  Spain  and  the  South  American  states  : 
there  was  at  one  time  a  great  demand1  for  it  throughout 
the  whole  of  Barbary,  and  it  was  found  difficult  to  carry 
on  a  trade  in  gold  and  ivoiy  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  with- 
out this  plant.  The  other  productions  of  the  province  are 
coffee,  rice,  which  has  increased  in  value  since  the  use  of 
mills  has  been  known  in  these  districts,  and  the  beauti- 
ful dyevvood,  or  Brazilletto,  which  is  equal  to  any  that 
grows  in  Pernambuco.  The  indigo  manufactured  in  Ba- 
hia  is  much  inferior  to  that  imported  from  the  east  ;  the 
plant,  from  which  it  is  extracted,  is  of  a  deleterious  na- 
ture, and  the  negroes  employed  in  preparing  its  leaves  are 
generally  unhealthy. 

San  Salvador  de  Bahia,  or  Cidade  de  Bahia,  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  All  Saints  Bay  ;  it  is  nearly  four 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  lower  part  of 
the  town  is  considered  unhealthy,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by 
mechanics  and  tradesmen.  The  higher  part,  or  residence 
of  the  wealthy,  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.a  The  population  of  the  town  is  not  accurately 
known  ;  it  has  been  estimated  by  some  writers  at  70,000, 
and  by  others  at  1 10,090  souls.  M'r.  Henderson  supposes 
that  the  negroes  amount  to  about  two  thirds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.1' The  city  is  well  built,  its  fortifications  and  arsenal  have 
been  improved,  warehouses  and  wharves  are  erected  along 
the  shore.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  consists  in 
ship-building,  and  for  this  purpose  a  great  quantity  of  tim- 
ber is  brought  from  the  interior.  The  town  is  better  sup- 
plied with  provisions  than  Rio  Janeiro  ;  oranges,  water- 
melons, pine-apples,  and  different  sorts  of  fruit,  are  plenti- 
ful throughout  the  district.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate is  moderated  by  the  sea  breeze,  and  in  some  measure 
by  the  absence  of  the  sun  ;  for  the  nights  are  nearly  equal 
in  length  during  the  year.  The  imprudent  conduct  of  a 
governor  enabled  the  Dutch  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  this  town,  which  was  recovered  by  a  chivalrous  crusade 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  Texeira.0  The  Batavian 
troops,  who  had  subdued  the  whole  country  from  Maran- 
ham  to  the  river  St.  Francisco,  were  here  repulsed.  The 
Dutch  derived  much  wealth  from  their  Brazilian  con- 
quests ;  the  exports  in  the  course  of  one  year  amounted  to 
2 1 8,000  chests  of  sugar,  and  2,593,630  lbs.  of  Brazil  wood. 
But  the  plan  of  administration  and  defence  proposed  by 
the  famous  Maurice  of  Nassau  was  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  Dutch  merchants.*1 

The  province  of  Sergippe  del  Rey  is  separated  from  Ba- 
hia by  the  Rio  Real,  and  from  Pernambuco  by  the  river 
St.  Francisco.  Its  extent  along  the  coast  is  ninety  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  a  hundred  and  forty.  The 


»  Viajero  Universal,  XXT.  354. 

h  Hen  lerson's  History  bfthe  Brazils. 

'  P.   BaitoIorn6,  Jornada  dos  VassaHos  da  Coroa  dc  PortunaK 

*  Barlsus,  de  Rob.  Brasil. 

•  The  origin  of  this  name  has  been  thus  explained.    The  first  donatory 


chieftown,  Sergippe,  or  St.  Christovar,  is  built  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  river  Paromapama,  at  the  distance  of 
eighteen  miles  from  the  sea.  This  place  was  destroyed 
by  the  Dutch  in  1G37  ;  it  Contained  at  one  time  9(it  0  ii> 
liabilants,  but  its  population  has  of  late  years  diminished. 

The  government  of  Pcrnamhaco  is  famed  for  its  dye- 
wood,  vanilla,  cacao,  rice,  and  sugar.  But  its  chief  com- 
merce consists  in  cotton,  which  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  best  in  the  world.  Although  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  has  been  neglected,  it  appears  from  the  latest 
returns  that  80,000  bags  were  shipped  from  this  province; 
that  GO,000  were  sent  to  Britain,  and  the  remainder  to 
Lisbon.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  built  on  two  islands, 
arid  is  called  Recif,  or  Pernambuco  ;  the  other  part,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  at  three  miles  distance,  has  received 
the  name  of  Olinda.e  The  population  of  the  two  towns 
amounts  to  65,000  souls.  Recif  is  styled  the  capital  of 
the  province  by  the  Portuguese  writers. 

Paraiba  is  the  metropolis  of  a  small  district  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Frede- 
ricia,  in  honour  of  the  prinee  of  Orange.  That  people 
gave  a  sugar-loaf  for  its  arms,  in  allusion  to  the  great 
quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  district,  and  in  con- 
formity to  a  plan  then  adopted  for  granting  armorial  bear- 
ings, significant  of  the  principal  leading  articles  in  the  dif- 
ferent eapitancies  under  their  dominion.  The  bay  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  is  agood  road  for  ships,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult of  entrance.  Travellers  assure  us  that  there  are  sil- 
ver mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tayciba,  and  that  rock 
crystal  has-been  found  in  the  environs  of  San  Jose  de  Ri- 
bamar. 

Piauhy  was  formerly  a  comarca  of  Maranham  ;  it  i9 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  seventy 
of  medium  breadth  ;  gold,  iron,  and  lead,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  district.  Elias  Iierkmann,  a  Dutch  offi- 
cer, wrote  a  journal  of  his  residence  in  Piauhy  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  detached  parts  of  his  narrative  only  re- 
main ;f  he  mentions  mountains,  and  even  plains,  consist- 
ing of  bright  talc,  and  takes  notice  of  a  great  many  pyra- 
mids or  cones,  that  were  built  by  the  natives. 

Portuguese  writers  inform  us  that  Pinson,  after  disco- 
vering Cape  St.  Augustin,  entered  a  gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
a  great  river,  (the  Amazon,)  and  as  its  waters  did  not  pos- 
sess thesaline  properties  of  the  ocean,  he  called  it  mar 

\non,  (not  sea,)  and  at  a  later  period  the  term  Maranham 
was  applied  to  the  province,  from  the  opinions  then  enter- 
tained by  the  Portuguese  concerning  the  Amazon.  Ma- 
ranham, though  of  small  extent,  is  important,  from  the 
value  of  its  productions  ;  many  of  its  staple  commodities 
are  annually  exported  to  different  countries ;  annatto, 
capsicum,  pimento,  ginger,  and  the  best  fruits  of  Europe, 
grow  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  province.8  The 
chieftown,  Maranham,  or  St.  Louis,  contains  about  thirty 

|  thousand  souls.    A  colony  of  Frenchmen,  who  are  said 

|  to  have  founded  the  city,  landed  in  this  province  about  the 

|  year  1612. 

The  military  jurisdiction  of  Gran  Para  extends  ov  er  Rio 
Ncgro,h  and  these  two  states  form  together  the  largest  go- 
vernment in  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  in 


of  the  province  exclaimed,  when  he  chose  the  site  ol*  the  town.  "  O  que  linda 
situacam  para  fundar  humar  villa." — "O  what  a  fine  situation  for  building  • 
town." 

'  Mawe,  2SR  if  Histoire  des  Missions  dos  PP  Capucins,  196— JM 

>'  Rio- Negro  is  independent  of  the  military  governor  of  Para,  p.  331.— P 
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length  from  east  to  west,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  at 
its  greatest  hreadth.  Gran  Para  and  Rio  Negro  have  heen 
marked  as  two  distinct  provinces  in  the  recent  maps  of  Mr. 
Arrowsmith.  The  former  district  is  unhealthy,  and  covered 
with  thick  woods  ;  the  dwellings  of  man  are  so  thinly  scat- 
tered over  it,  that  they  have  been  compared  to  islands  in 
a  vast  ocean.  Some  of  the  stations  established  along  the 
Amazon  have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  cities. 

Gran  Para,  the  chief  town,  is  sometimes  called  Belem, 
from  its  tutelar  saint,  Nossa  Senhora  <le  Belem. a  The  first 
is  its  civil,  the  other  its  ecclesiastical  designation.  .  Mr. 
Mawe,  from  not  paying  attention  to  this  distinction,  sup- 
posed Para  and  Belem  to  be  two  different  towns.  It  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tocantins,  near  the 
bay  of  Guagiza  ;  the  part  of  the  river  near  it,b  is  difficult 
of  navigation,  on  account  of  its  quicksands,  shoals,  and 
opposite  currents.  The  population  amounts  to  twenty 
thousand  souls  ;  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are 
•poor  and  destitute  of  employment.  Their  trade  consists 
in  rice,  cacao,  and  different  drugs,  which  are  first  exported 
to  Maranham,  and  afterwards  to  Europe.  The  excessive 
warmth  of  the  climate  is  unhealthy  ;  but  the  thunder 
storms  and  showers,  which  occur  almost  daily,  cool  the 
.air,  and  render  the  heat  less  oppressive. 

The  government  of  Rio  Negro,  bounded  by  Guiana, 
New  Granada,  Quito,  and  Peru,  is  still  more  desolate  than 
Gran  Para  ;  there  is  no  town  of  any  consequence  in  the 
^district. 

The  Capitania  of  Matto-Grosso  is  watered  on  one  side 
by  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Parana,  and  on  the  other  by 
ihose  of  the  Amazon.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered 
with  forests  of  wild  cacao  trees,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
wood  which  grow  in  the  lower  part  of  Brazil.  The  hills, 
consisting  chiefly  of  sand,  are  comparatively  unfertile. 
Small  pieces  of  gold  are  collected  from  the  beds  of  rivers, 
and  the  same  metal  is  found  in  greater  abundance  on  se- 
veral plains  seldom  visited  by  travellers  on  account  of  their 
■unwholesomeness.0  The  city  of  Cuiaba  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles'1  from  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay ; 
it  contains  a  population  of  thirty  thousand  souls,"  and  is 
well  supplied  with  flesh,  fish,  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables. Saint  Pedro  del  Rey  is  about  twenty  leagues  south- 
west of  Cuiaba,  and  its  population  amounts  to  two  thou- 
sand souls. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Euro- 
pean settlements  in  Brazil ;  but  there  are  besides  many 
indigenous  tribes,  that  have  been  designated  by  Portu- 
guese writers  under  the  general  name  of  Anthropophagi. 
These  savages,  delighting  in  cruelty,  became,  under  the 
government  of  the  Jesuits,  social,  peaceable,  and  humane  ; 
the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  their  missionaries  sur- 
mounted the  greatest  obstacles.  The  natives  are  strong 
and  well  made,  their  complexion  is  copper-coloured,  their 
hair  is  black  and  sleek.  Mr.  Mawe  saw  a  native  chief,  and 
fifty  of  his  followers,  in  Canta  Gallo,  a  district  northward 
of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  a 
waistcoat  and  pair  of  drawers,  the  women  wore  a  shift  and 
petticoat,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Portuguese  ;  the  whole  party  seemed  to 
be  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  depended  chiefly  for  a  sub- 


sistence on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Their  skill  in  the 
use  ef  the  bow  was  much  admired  ;  Mr.  Mawe  placed  some 
oranges  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  and  they  did  not 
miss  one  ;  he  next  showed  them  a  banana  tree  about  eight 
inches  in  circumference,  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards, 
and  every  man  struck  it  with  his  arrow.  Astonished  by 
these  repeated  proofs  of  their  address,  he  went  with  some 
of  them  to  the  chase  ;  they  observed  the  birds  sooner  than 
he  did  ;  they  crept  with  great  ease  through  thickets  and 
brushwood,  and  never  failed  to  bring  down  their  game. 
They  ate  their  meat  raw,  and  were  not  at  the  trouble  of 
plucking  the  feathers  from  their  wild  fowl.  Like  most 
savages,  they  are  very  fond  of  spirituous  liquors ;  if  rum 
be  given  them,  they  generally  quarrel  about  it,  as  each 
man  wishes  to  have  more  than  his  neighbour.*5  Their 
great  aversion  to  labour  prevents  them  from  cultivating 
the  ground,  or  from  working  for  hire  ;  even  the  gold  and 
silver,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  are  never  sought 
for  by  the  natives.  The  savages  observed  by  Mr.  Mawe 
belonged  probably  to  the  tribe  of  the  Boticudos,  who  live 
in  the  eastern  mountains  of  Minas  Geraes.  Although  they 
were  several  times  conquered,  and  very  cruelly  treated  by 
the  Paulistas,  the  first  people  that  penetrated  into  their 
territory,  they  still  maintain  their  independence  and  de- 
fend their  possessions.  Being  unable  to  contend  openly 
against  the  Portuguese,  they  have  recourse  to  stratagem  ; 
they  sometimes  conceal  themselves  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  watch  an  opportunity  of  discharging  their  ar- 
rows against  a  negro  or  European  traveller ;  at  other 
times  they  dig  pits,  fill  them  with  pointed  stakes,  and  co- 
ver them  with  twigs  and  leaves.  After  having  marked 
out  a  house,  and  ascertsined  its  strength,  they  set  it  on 
fire,  and  fall  upon  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  while  they 
are  attempting  to  escape.  They  bear  an  implacable  ha- 
tred against  the  negroes,  and  evince  much  delight  in  eat- 
ing them  ;  but  they  are  terrified  by  fire  arms,  and  betake 
themselves  to  flight  on  hearing  the  report  of  a  gun.  Such 
as  are  taken  prisoners  cannot  be  subdued  either  by  stripes 
or  kindness  ;  many,  despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  regain 
their  freedom,  refuse  sustenance,  and  perish  from  hunger. 
The  prince  regent  recently  published  a  proclamation,  com- 
manding them  to  live  in  villages,  and  to  become  Christians ; 
they  were  offered  his  protection  if  they  complied,  and 
threatened  with  a  war  of  extermination  in  the  event  of 
their  refusal. 

The  Puris  inhabit  a  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Boticudos  ;  they  still  resist  the  Portuguese,  and  an  eye 
witness  informs  us,  that  they  roast  and  eat  their  prisoners.* 
The  Tupis,  who  occupied  at  one  time  the  whole  of  San 
tos  and  San  Paulo,  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  wandering 
bands,  that  inhabit  the  confines  of  the  Spanish  provinces 
on  the  Uraguay.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Guarani 
language,  which  is  widely  spread  over  all  the  interior  and 
southern  districts  of  Brazil.  The  Carigais,  or  southern 
neighbours  of  the  Tupis,  are  considered  the  most  peace- 
able of  the  native  tribes.  The  country  of  the  Tupinaqui3 
extended  from  the  river  Guirican  to  the  river  Camama, 
and  the  Topinambos  inhabited  the  coast  between  the  Ca- 
mama and  the  San  Francisco  do  Norte ;  but  these  two 
tribes,  and  several  others,  are  now  either  extinct,  or  min- 
gled with  the  Portuguese  settlers.    Some  travellers  have 


»  Viajero  Universal,  XX.  p.  381. 

b  In  the  original,  "  the  mouth  of  the  river." 

*  Leblond,  Trait6  tie  la  fifivre  jaune,  p.  182. 
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confounded  with  the  Topirrambos  two  or  three  fierce  and 
wandering  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tocantins.  The 
Petivares  are  scattered  over  the  north-eastern  districts  of 
Brazil;  many  among  thettt  arc  partly  civilized,  and  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture.  The  Mologagos,  a  wandering 
tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  are  remarkable  for 
their  fair  complexion  and  lofty  stature." b  The  tribes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  are  the  Pauxis,  the  Urubaquis, 
the  Aycuaris,  the  Yomanais,and  many  others,  whose  names 
need  not  be  enumerated.  The  Cuiabas  and  Buiazas  oc- 
cupy the  central  mountains  of  Matto-Grosso  ;  and  the  Pa- 
rexis  have  given  their  name  to  an  extensive  district  in 
South  America.  The  Barbados,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sy- 
potuba,  are  distinguished  by  their  long  beards  from  the 
other  natives  of  the  new  continent.  Some  of  the  nume- 
rous tribes  formerly  concentrated  on  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  Paraguay,  have  been  dispersed  or  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  or  the  Paulistas ;  others,  at 
the  approach  of  foreign  invaders,  fled  into  countries  less 
favoured  by  nature,  and  several  thousand  natives  were  re- 
moved by  the  Jesuits  to  their  settlements  on  the  Uraguay 
and  the  Parana.  So  great  a  number  of  them  have  enter- 
ed into  alliances  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  that 
there  is  hardly  a  man  on  the  frontiers  whose  countenance 
does  not  indicate  the  traces  of  his  Indian  descent.  The 
Guaycoros,  or  Indian  horsemen,  are  renowned  for  their 
strength  and  courage  among  the  aborigines,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Paraguay.  They  occupy  both  sides  of  the  river, 
from  the  Taquari  and  the  mountains  of  Albuquerque  to  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  leagues.  Armed  with  bows  and 
long  lances,  they  wage  war  against  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese ;  and  although  often  defeated  in  battle,  they  have 
never  been  completely  subdued.  The  Guaycoros  make 
excursions  into  the  neighbouring  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  horses  in  exchange  for  coarse  cotton  goods, 
which  they  themselves  manufacture. 

The  inhabitants  of  many  countries  in  South  America 
form  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  famous  system  of  the 
influence  of  climate  on  the  physical  character  of  man.  A 
feeble  and  peaceful  people  dwelt  on  the  cold  mountains 
of  Peru  ;  a  hardy  and  warlike  race  wandered  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Brazil.  Their  enemies,  notwithstanding 
the  great  advantage  which  they  have  derived  from  the  use 
of  fire  arms,  cannot  boast  of  having  subdued  them.  They 
have  never  been  vanquished  by  raw  or  undisciplined 
troops,  and  the  cause  of  their  defeat  has  been  attributed 
to  dissensions  amongst  themselves,  and  to  their  ignorance 
of  European  warfare. c  "  The  province  St.  Vincent,"  say 
the  Portuguese  writers,  "  was  conquered  by  the  famous 
Tebireza,  that  of  Babia  by  the  valiant  Toebira,d  and  that 
of  Pernambuco  by  Stagiba,  whose  name  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage signifies  an  arm  of  iron.  We  have  gained  Para  and 
Maranham  by  the  efforts  of  the  famous  Tomagia8  and  the 
invincible  Camarao,  who  immortalized  himself  at  the  re- 
taking of  Pernambuco,  in  the  war  against  Ihc  Dutch." 

«  Viajero  Universal,  XXI.  334. 

b  "  The  Moljga^os,  on  the  river Paraiba  do  Norte,  resemble  the  Germans 
by  their  loftv  stature." — M.B. 

«  J.  Stadius,  Hist.  Brasil,  part  I.  chap.  10  &  42. 

<»  Vasconcellos,  Histoire  <Iu  Kresil,  liv.  III.  p.  101.357. 

«  Bcrriil.  Annacs  Hist,  do  Estado  do  Maranhao. 

'  Stadius,  part  H.  chap.  29. 

*  Lery,  chap.  23. 

h  "  It  appears  to  present  two  or  three  detached  relations  with  the  lan- 
guages of  Africa  and  the  South  Sea  islanders ;  but  wc  can  assert,  that  it 
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The  Brazilian  Indians  are  chiefly  distinguished  lor  their 
bravery  and  bodily  strength  ;  when  Buffering  excruciating 
pain,  they  brave  their  tormentors,  and  boast  that  they  may 
take  away  their  lives,  but  that  they  never  can  deprive  them 
of  their  courage/  Lery  and  hi.s  companions  could  not 
stretch  the  bows  used  by  the  Indians  of  Tamoy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  same  writer 
confesses  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  all  his  strength  in 
stretching  a  bow  which  belonged  to  a  boy  about  ten  years 
of  age.*  The  inhabitants  of  Ouctaeazes,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  the  government  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  are  so 
valiant  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  Portugm 
writer,  they  suffer  death  rather  than  endure  the  dis- 
grace of  being  vanquished  ;  they  have  never-  been  defeated 
by  the  Brazilians,  nor  even  by  the  Europeans  ;  they  con- 
sider slavery  an  intolerable  evil.  These  savages,  at  one. 
time  formidable  enemies  of  the  colonists,  have  proved 
themselves  of  late  years  faithful  allies  to  the  settlers  in  the 
province  of  Campos  dos  Ouctaeazes,  in  Minas  Geraes. 
The  natives  have  resisted  the  arms,  but  submitted  to  the 
mild  and  generous  policy  of  the  Por  tuguese. 

The  Guarani,  or,  as  many  writers  term  it,  the  Brazilian 
language,  is  the  one  most  generally  known  by  the  natives. 
Its  different  dialects  are  spoken  by  different  tr  ibes  ;  and  its 
primitives  are  unlike  any  of  Asiatic  origin.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between  it  and  cer- 
tain dialects  spoken  by  the  South  Sea  islanders ;  but  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  no  American  language  has  so 
little  analogy  with  any  other  known  tongue. h  The  syn- 
tax of  its  particles,  moods,  and  tenses,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  European  languages.  It  has  two  affirmative 
and  two  negative  conjugations,  and  its  active  and  neuter 
verbs  are  not  conjugated  in  the  same  manner.  A  great 
number  of  adverbs,  or  rather  syllables  placed  at  the  end 
of  words,  serve  to  mark  different  shades  of  meaning.1  k 
Many  substantives  express  the  definition  or  sense  attached 
to  them,  thus,  Titpa,  or  God,  signifies  literally,  Who  is  he  ? 
The  word  couna,  or  woman,  resembles  the  kona  of  the 
Scandinavians ;  but  this  analogy  is  of  no  consequence, 
for  the  proper  meaning  of  couna  is  a  nimble  tongue. 
However  widely  diffused  this  language  may  be,  it  does  not 
extend  over  the  whole  of  Brazil ;  the  learned  Hervas  has 
proved,  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  Portuguese  jesuits, 
that  there  were  fifty-one  tribes  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  that  country,  whose  dialects  were  not  formed 
from  the  Guarani  language  ;  and  he  has  likewise  traced  a 
resemblance  between  some  of  these  dialects,  and  those 
spoken  by  the  Caribs.' 

We  should  wish  to  close  our  imperfect  description  of 
Brazil,  a  country  so  little  known,  with  some  accurate 
statements  concerning  the  political  resources  of  this  new- 
empire  ;  but  the  materials  requisite  for  such  a  task  are 
still  incomplete,  and  likely  to  remain  sounder  the  present 
government ;  the  Portuguese  monarchy  in  Europe  has 
been  changed  into  a  despotism  in  Brazil.1"    The  power  ol 

has,  on  the  wliole,  less  affinity  with  any  known  language,  than  any  other 
language  of  the  American  continent." — M.B. 

1  .Arte  da  Grammati.-a  da  lingua  do  Hrasil,  composta  polo  I'.  Figueroa. 
fourth  edition,  Lisbon,  179"). 

k  "  An  astonishing  number  of  adverbs,  or  rather  of  int.  n  al.it.  .1  ^vibl'le* 
(syllabcs  intncalativcs,)  serve  to  modify  and  lengthen  the  verbs." — M.B. 

1  Hervas,  C'atalogo  delle  lingue,  p.  2(>,  et  sen.  — 21*. 

m  Brazil  is  at  present  an  independent  empire,  untler  the  government  ol 
Pedro  I.  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  of  Portugal  Although  the  (government 
may  be  considered  despotic  in  fact,  yet  it  has  nominally  a  <vn>litutioii  and 
legislature. — P. 
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the  crown  is  not  balanced  by  any  other  authority  ;  and  as 
the  influence  of  public  opinion  does  not  exist,  the  acts  of 
government  are  for  the  most  part  unknown.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Brazil  contains  three  millions  eight  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  European  settlers 
amount  to  one  million.1  The  Portuguese  possessions  in 
the  East  Indies,  (Goa  and  Macao,)  those  on  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores, 
may  contain  at  most  about  six  hundred  thousand  souls. 
The  population  of  Portugal  amounts  to  three  millions  and 
a  half,  to  which  if  we  add  that  of  the  other  states,  it  will 
make  that  of  the  whole  monarchy  nearly  equal  to  eight 
millions.  The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  empire  are 
divided  into  several  masses,  and  farther  weakened  by  the 
influence  of  a  feudal  nobility,  and  an  ignorant  priesthood. 
The  merchants  of  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Bahia,  and  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, from  their  frequent  intercourse  with  foreigners,  are 
better  informed  than  the  other  classes  of  society  ;  they  en- 
joy, besides,  the  protection  of  a  government,  whose  policy 
does  not  consist  in  oppressing  those  that  enrich  it.  But 
the  Portuguese  in  Europe  and  Brazil  entertain  very 
different  notions  concerning  the  future  fate  of  their  mo- 
narchy ;  the  court,  deprived  of  its  palaces,  theatres,  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  European  refinement,  is  ill  lodged  in 
convents  or  country  houses,  and  longs  for  its  residence  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  project,  which  appeared 
practicable  to  some  speculative  philosophers,  after  the 
transalantic  emigration  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  has  been 
abandoned ;  and  the  court  is  regardless  of  founding  an 
empire,  or  civilizing  a  hemisphere.  A  few  enlightened 
Brazilians  wish  that  the  prince  may  reside  in  their  country, 
but  they  are  more  anxious  that  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  may  have  its  due  weight ;  that,  for  this  purpose  a 
national  assembly  be  established,  and  that  all  the  mono- 
polies which  check  the  industry  of  their  countrymen  may 
be  abolished.  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  opposes 
all  measures  tending  to  benefit  the  people,  if  it  imagine  that 
its  revenues  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  them.  In  the  hope 
of  increasing  its  wealth,  emigration  has  been  encouraged, 
and  different  sects  have  been  tolerated  ;  but  we  are  assu- 


red by  many  well  informed  emigrants,  that  the  constitu- 
tion affords  them  little  protection,  and  that  their  wrongs  are 
not  redressed  by  the  judicial  authorities.  Science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  fine  arts,  are  unknown  ;  commerce  and  agri- 
culture are  the  only  roads  to  wealth.  The  administration 
of  justice  is  imperfect  and  complicated  ;  laws  yield  to  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  vassals  of  an  absolute  prince 
rule  the  people  as  despotically  as  their  sovereign.  Baro- 
nial rights  entitle  certain  classes  to  many  privileges,  which 
the  rest  of  the  community  do  not  possess.  It  appears,  from 
the  most  accurate  statements,  that  the  total  revenue  of  the 
Portuguese  monarchy  amounts  to  3,800,000/. b  and  nearly 
the  half  of  this  sum  is  obtained  from  Brazil  by  means  of 
royal  fifths,  tithes,  and  custom-house  duties.  The  mulat- 
toes  are  placed  nearly  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  ;  they  are  eligible  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  and  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
condition  of  the  negroes  has  been  improved  ;  but  these 
slaves,  so  far  from  adding  to  the  political  strength  of  the 
monarch)',  tend  rather  to  weaken  it ;  many  of  them  are 
employed  as  sailors,  but  this  practice  is  dangerous,  as  they 
are  apt  to  mutiny  ;  the  air  of  the  ocean  inspires  them  with 
a  love  of  liberty.  The  numerous  trading  vessels  are  pro- 
tected by  a  fleet  of  about  twelve  ships  of  war,  and  by  thirty 
or  forty  frigates.0  The  Portuguese  army  consists  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  about  thirty  thousand  are  sta- 
tioned in  widely  distant  garrisons,  to  guard  the  extensive 
frontiers  of  Brazil.  The  troops  in  Europe  served  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Beresford  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  have  been  improved  by  such  advantages  ; 
it  is  fortunate  for  mankind,  that  the  strength  of  armies 
varies  so  much  in  despotic  governments.  This  country, 
independently  of  its  military  resources,  might  be  a  great 
state,  both  on  account  of  its  maritime  position,  and  the 
extent  and  fertility  of  its  soil ;  its  population,  like  that  of 
Russia  or  the  United  States,  might  be  doubled  in  a  few 
years ;  but  before  this  can  be  effected,  Brazil  must  have  a 
Czar  Peter  or  a  free  constitution. 

»  The  population  of  Brazil,  in  1822,  was  5,306,418. — P. 
b  "  90,000,000  francs." 

*  "  10  or  12  ships  of  the  line,  and  about  30  frigates  and  brigs." — M.B. 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF 


ixuiana. 

Guiana,  or  Guyana, a  derives  its  name  from  a  tributary 
stream  of  the  Oronoco,  and  is  bounded  on  the  soutli  by  the 
Amazon,  on  the  west  by  the  Rio  N^gro,  and  on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  the  Oronoco  and  Atlantic  ocean. b  The 
coast,  from  its  lowness,  is  subject  in  many  places  to  inun- 
dations ;  the  land,  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues  from 
the  sea,  is  deluged  by  the  tides.  The  sailor  loses  sight  of 
the  capes  or  promontories  at  a  short  way  from  the  shore  ; 
but  ships  can  approach  them  without  danger,  for  the  dis- 
tance may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
means  of  the  sounding  line.  The  turbid  appearance  of  the 
sea  is  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  alluvial  matter  borne 
down  by  rivers.  The  mangrove  grows  on  the  low  grounds 
in  which  the  sea  water  remains  stagnant ;  several  fens  or 
marshes,  occasioned  by  the  inundations  of  rivers,  are  co- 
vered with  reeds,  that  afford  shelter  to  the  cayman  and 
different  sorts  of  water  fowl.  These  marshes,  as  well  as 
the  open  and  dry  meadows,  of  which  the  pasture  is  excel- 
lent,0 are  commonly  called  savannas.  The  sand  and  shells, 
with  which  the  soil  is  mixed,  indicate  its  origin  ;  the  sea  at 
every  inundation  leaves  a  deposit ;  heights  are  thus  raised 
along  the  coast,  and  the  ocean  makes  a  barrier  for  itself, 
that  must  one  day  put  a  stop  to  its  inroads."1  After  sand 
or  ooze  has  been  thrown  on  the  shore,  the  red  mangroves 
make  their  appearance  ;  at  a  later  period  mounds  of  sand 
are  successively  formed  ;  and,  as  the  water  is  thus  inter- 
cepted, the  plants  wither  and  decay  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  hills  in  the  midst  of  these 
marshes,  unless  we  suppose  that  they  have  been  islands 
added  to  the  continent  by  continued  alluvial  deposits.  At 
from  four  to  ten  leagues  from  the  sea,  we  meet  with  pri- 
mitive mountains,  consisting  of  granite,  quartz,  and  schis- 
tus.  No  calcareous  rocks  have  hitherto  been  observed  in 
Guiana.  The  hills  near  the  shore  are  generally  parallel 
to  the  coast ;  as  the  course  of  rivers  is  thus  impeded,  many 
waterfalls  are  formed,  which  vary  in  height  from  twenty  to 
fifty  feet.  The  highest  inland  mountains  are  not  more  than 
1800  feet0  above  the  level  of  the  sea/  They  are  not  situa- 
ted precisely  at  the  point  of  division  between  the  waters 
that  flow  into  the  ocean  and  those  that  flow  into  the 


■  "  Guyanc  ou  Guayane,"  Guiuna  or  Guaiana. 

t>  "It  is  hounded  on  the  soutli,  west,  and  north,  by  the  Amazon,  Rio 
Ncjro,  Cassiquiari,  and  Oronoco;  anil  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the 
Atlantic"    It  is  thus  completely  insulated. — P. 

«  Bajon,  Momoirea  sur  Cayenne.  Pinkard'a  Notes  on  the  West  Indies. 
Leblond,  Description  ahregee  dc  la  Guyanc  Fratu;iisc. 

*  Lahorde,  Journal  de  Physique,  1773,  t.  L  p.  4t>l,  &c. 

«  "  300  toises." 

'  Bajon,  Memoiies,  1. 1,  p.  11.    Leblond,  Trail6  dc  la  Picvrc  jaune.  Le- 
Mond, Description  abr6<rcc,  p.  55.  5!). 
«  Arawary. 
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Amazon,  but  are  farther  north  than  the  sources  of  the 
former. 

The  broad  and  shallow  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers, 
the  Oyapok,  the  Maroni,  the  Surinam,  and  the  Essequibo, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  lightness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
lowness  of  the  ground.  None  of  the.  numerous  cataracts 
are  lofty ;  there  are  eight  on  the  Oyapok,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues  ;  those  of  the  Maroni  are  less 
frequent  but  more  majestic  ;  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine 
falls  very  near  each  other  have  been  counted  on  the  Esse- 
quibo. Cascades  of  this  description  are  not  confined  to 
these  rivers  ;  they  are  observed  on  the  Demerary,  the 
Berbice,  the  Corentin,  the  Sinamari,  and  the  Aruari,6 
which  last  was  for  some  years  the  boundary  between  the 
French  and  Portuguese  possessions.*1 

The  dry  season  lasts,  in  Cayenne,  from  the  end  of  July 
to  November,  and  the  rainy  season  corresponds  with  the 
winter  months  in  Europe  ;  but  the  most  violent  rains  fall 
in  January  and  February.  The  weather  is  dry  and  agree- 
able during  the  month  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
May  ;  this  period  has  for  that  reason  been  denominated 
the  short  summer.  The  whole  of  April,  and  the  latter  part 
of  May,  are  subject  to  continued  rains.'  The  climate  of 
Guiana  is  not  liable  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  East  In- 
dies, Senegambia,  or  the  Antilles.  At  Cayenne  the  centi- 
grade thermometer  never  rises  above  28  degrees  in  the 
course  of  the  dry  season,  and  reaches  rarely  24°  du- 
ring the  rainy  months  ;k  the  climate  of  Surinam  is  still 
milder.  M.  Cotte  supposes  that  the  greatest  mean  heat 
does  not  exceed  25°  8',  and  calculates  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  at  20°. 1  m  The  refreshing  influence  of  the 
north  winds  during  the  rainy  season,  and  of  the  east  or 
south-east  winds  during  the  dry  months,  is  felt  throughout 
the  whole  of  Guiana.  These  winds,  cooled  by  passing 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  render  the  atmosphere  less 
sultry  and  the  heat  less  oppressive.  Europeans  affirm  that 
the  morning  and  evening  breezes  are  cold  in  many  parts 
of  the  interior."  The  climate  varies  in  different  districts; 
Cayenne  is  less  subject  to  rains  than  the  country  watered 
by  the  Oyapok.  The  summer  and  winter,  or  rainy  and 
dry  seasons,  begin  in  Surinam  about  two  months  later 

h  By  the  peace  of  1801,  the  river  Arawary  was  established  as  Uic  bound- 
ary between  French  and  Portuguese  Guiana. — P. 

1  The  long  wet  season  lx'^ins  alniut  the  middle  of  April,  nnd  cruses  in 
September,  when  the  short  drv  season  commences,  and  continues  until  tho 
middle  of  November.  Then  comes  the  short  wet  Beaton,  which  lasts  until 
the  middle  of  January,  when  the  long  dry  season  commences,  ami  t.  :n,i- 
ii. Ui  s  in  the  middle  of  April. — Ed.  Encyc — P. 

k  Reaumur's  thermometer,  at  Cayenne,  rises  to  "28°  in  the  dry  season, 
and  to  ^i0  in  the  rainy  season." — M.li. 

1  Cotte,  Mcmoire  de  Mcttorologie.  "  Kcaumur.— M.U, 

»  Bajon,  1. 1,  p.  2, 
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than  in  Cayenne  ;  Mr.  Stedman  believes  that  the  duration 
of  the  seasons  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  that  the  time 
of  their  succession  is  as  variable  as  in  any  country  of 
Europe. 

As  to  the  salubrity  of  the  country,  Guiana  has  perhaps 
been  thought  more  unhealthy  than  it  really  is.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  possesses  the  disadvantages  of  a  warm  and 
rainy  climate,  and  of  being  covered  with  thick  woods  and 
uncultivated  lands.a  Settlers  are  liable,  on  their  arrival, 
to  malignant  and  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  it  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  health  of  the  colonists.  The  sun  developes 
in  these  places  the  miasms  exhaled  from  putrid  vegetable 
matter  neaped  together  for  ages.  But  this  danger,  if  it 
really  exist,  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  of  long  duration. 
The  tertian  and  quartan  agues,b  so  common  in  this  coun- 
try, are  not  considered  dangerous ;  epidemic  diseases 
are  very  rare,  and  the  small-pox  is  at  present  unknown. 

Guiana  is  subject  to  annual  inundations  ;  all  the  rivers, 
swollen  by  continued  rains,  overflow  their  banks  ;  forests, 
trees,,  shrubs,  and  parasitical  plants,  seem  to  float  on  the 
water,  and'the  sea,  tinged  with  yellow  clay,  adds  its  billows 
to  the  fresh  water  streams..  Quadrupeds  are  forced  to 
take  refuge  on  the  highest  trees;  large  lizards,  agoutis  and 
pecans,  quit  their  watery  dens  and  remain  on  the  branches. 
Aquatic  birds  spring  upon  the  trees  to  avoid  the  caymans 
and  serpents  that  infest  the  temporary  lakes.  The  fish 
forsake  their  ordinary  food,  and  live  on  the  fruits  and  ber- 
ries of  the  shrubs  through  which  they  swim  ;  the  crab  is 
found  upon  trees,  and  the  oyster  multiplies  in  the  forest. 
The  Indian,  who  surveys  from  his  canoe  this  new  chaos, 
this  confusion  of  earth  and  sea,  suspends  his  hammock  on 
an  elevated  branch,  and  sleeps  without  fear  in  the  midst  of 
so  great  danger. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trees  which  bear  fruit  during 
the  whole  of  the  year  in  this  country,  yield  more  abun- 
dant crops  in  particular  seasons,  as  the  orange,  the  lemon, 
the  guava,  the  laurus  persea,c  the  sapota,  the  amiona,  and 
others,  which  grow  only  in  cultivated  lands.  The  trees 
in  the  woods,  and  all  those  in  a  wild  state,  bear  fruit  but 
once  a  year,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  at  a  season 
that  corresponds  with  our  spring ;  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  trees  are  the  grenadilla,  and  different  species  of 
palms.  The  mango  and  other  East  Indian  plants  thrive 
in  Guiana;  but  the  fruits  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  the  grape,  the  fig,  and  pomegranate,  are  not  adapted  to 
the  climate.  The  first  European  settlers  observed  in  this 
country  three  species  of  the  coffee  tree,  the  Coffea  guya- 
nemis,  Coffea  paniculala,  and  Coffea  occidenlalis  ;  a  fourth 
kind  from  Arabia  was  afterwards  added  by  the  colonists. 
Many  aromatic  plants  were  imported  by  the  earlier  set- 
tlers ;  the  country  produces,  in  abundance,  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  different  sorts  of  pepper.de  The  cocoa  tree 
grows  spontaneously  on  the  east  of  the  Oyapok  ;  indigo 
and  vanilla  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  manioc  and  cassa- 
va are  considered  the  best  alimentary  plants ;  the  sweet 
potato,  the  yam,  two  kinds  of  millet,  and  the  tayove,  are 
also  very  nutritive. 


*  Leblond,  Traite  dc  la  Fievre  jaune. 

b  "  Tertian  and  double  tertian."; — M.B. 

«  Advocate  pear,  avogato. 

4  Aublet,  Plantes  de  la  Guyane,  1. 1,  p.  21. 

*  "  The  clove,  the  cinnamon,  and  the  nutmeg,  have  been  successfully 
cultivated.    The  country  produces  several  kinds  of  pepper." 


Guiana  is  famed  for  its  medicinal  plants  •  it  supplies 
Europe  with  quassia,  or  the  wood  of  Surinam.  The  Do- 
lichos  pruriens,  the  Palma  Christi,a  species  of  ipecacuanha, 
the  Coslus  Jlrabicus,  the  Copaifera  officinalis,  and  many 
others,  are  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  Bajon  and 
Aublet.  Leblond,  a  celebrated  traveller  and  botanist, 
tells  us  that  the  cinchona  does  not  grow  in  Guiana  ;  as 
this  plant  has  generally  been  observed  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, the  low  plains  on  the  eonfinesf  may  be  unfavourable 
to  its  growth.  The  most  active  vegetable  poisons  are 
found  in  the  forests  ;  the  duncane  occasions  instant  death  ; 
although  most  of  the  lower  animals  avoid  instinctively  what 
is  fatal  to  their  existence,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  sheep 
and  oxen  are  fond  of  this  shrub. g  The  Indians  dip  their 
arrows  in  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  woorara  tree.  Mr. 
Stedman  takes'  notice  of  their  destructive  weapons,  and 
tells  us  that  a  negro  woman,  whose  skin  had  been  grazed 
by  one  of  these  arrows,  expired  in  a  short  time,  and  that 
her  infant,  though  not  wounded,  lost  its  life  from  sucking 
her  breast. 

Some  of  the  trees,  as  the  bananas  and  mangroves,  are  so 
soft  and  porous  as  to  be  unfit  for  every  useful  purpose. 
The  andera,  the  bulata,  and  oualapa,  are  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  cut  them  with  any  in- 
strument, on  account  of  their  excessive  hardness.  The 
ferole,  or  satin  wood,  the  licaria,  which,  before  it  attains 
its  full  growth,  is  sometimes  called  rose  wood,  and  after- 
wards falsely  described  as  a  different  tree  under  the  name 
of  sassafras,11  two  kinds  of  icica,  the  berk  back,  the  maho- 
gany and  euppy  trees,  may  be  easily  worked.  The  forests 
of  Guiana  abound  in  varied  and  romantic  scenery  ;  the 
lofty  Panax  monototoni,  and  the  Bignonia  copaia,  grow  to 
the  height  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  ;  different  species 
of  rubiacece,  the  arracocerra,  and  arnotta,  diffuse  an  aro- 
matic fragrance  throughout  the  woods.  The  parasitical 
plants  render  the  forests  impassable  in  many  places  ;  their 
tendrils  are  seen  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
their  flowers  conceal  or  obscure  the  foliage.1  Many  use- 
ful and  curious  plants  might  be  added  to  those  already 
mentioned  ;  the  simira  yields  a  rich  crimson  die  ;  the  lar- 
gest canoes  in  the  country  are  made  of  the  wild  cotton 
tree  ;  the  leaves  of  the  parassalla  are  comparatively  little 
injured  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  a  single  tree  affords 
sufficient  materials  for  the  roof  of  a  cottage. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Guiana  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Brazil  and  Paraguay.  Bajon  states,  that  the  jaguar  is 
smaller  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  part  of  America  ; 
he  adds,  that  it  can  bring  an  ox  to  the  ground,  but  that  it  is 
afraid  of  man,  and  never  ventures  to  attack  him.k  Sted- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  observes,  that  these  animals  some- 
times carry  off  negro  women,  and  too  frequently  their 
children,  while  they  are  working  in  the  fields.  The  cou- 
guar,  or  red  tiger  of  Surinam,  is  less  than  the  jaguar,  but 
resembles  it  in  its  habits,  and  is  equally  ferocious.  The 
tiger-cat  is  a  very  beautiful  animal  of  the  same  class  ;  it  is 
not  much  larger  than  the  common  cat,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  with  annulated  black  spots ;  like  the  rest  of  its  kind, 
it  is  lively,  mischievous,  and  untameable.    It  is  evident, 


f  "  The  low  plains  which  surround  and  insulate  Guiana"— the  country 
on  the  Oronoko  and  Amazon. — P. 
e  Stedman. 

h  Aublet,  t.  II.  article  Licaria. 
'       Aublet,  t.  I.  p.  172. 
k  Bajon,  t.  II.  p.  178 
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from  Stodirian's  account  of  the  jmguarette,  that  he  sup- 
poses it  to  be  different  from  the  jaguar;  hut  this  opinion 
is  contrary  to  the-  common  one,  and  to  that  of  the  most 
celebrated  naturalists,  who  consider  the  jaguarette  to  he 
the  same  animal  as  the  jaguar.  The  ant  bear  is  indige- 
nous to  the  country  ;  the  two  species  which  are  best 
known  are  the  tamandua  and  the  tamanoir  ;  the  latter  is 
about  eight  feet  in  length  ;  it  attacks  the  jaguar,  and  sel- 
dom leaves  its  hold  without  destroying  it.  The  cancroplia- 
gus,  or  crab-dog,a  frequents  the  sea-shore,  and  uses  its  feet 
very  dexterously  in  drawing  shell-fish  out  of  their  cavities. 
There  are  many  species  of  monkies  in  Guiana  ;  the  quala 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  from  its  likeness  to  man  ; 
a  fanciful  traveller  takes  notice  of  a  striking  resemblance 
between  these  animals  and  Indian  old  women. b  The 
guata  has  short  ears,  four  fingers  on  its  hands,  and  five  toes 
on  its  feet,  the  extremity  of  its  tail  is  of  a  spiral  form,  and 
enables  it  to  suspend  itself  on  the  branches  of  trees.0  Some 
naturalists  maintain  that  the  ourang-oulang  has  been  ob- 
served in  Guiana ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  and 
many  well-informed  travellers  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
Three  species  of  deer  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
country  ;  and  one  of  these,  (the  cariacou,)  resembles  the 
roe-buck  in  size  and  form.  The  agouti  and  paca  are  con- 
sidered the  best  game  in  Guiana.  The  cabiai  is  an  am- 
phibious animal,  armed  with  strong  tusks,  and  covered  with 
bristles  ;  it  has  been  classed  as  a  species  of  cavy  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  having  a  tail. J  The  pecari,  or  Mexican 
hog,  has  an  orifice  on  its  back  containing  a  fetid  liquor  not 
unlike  musk,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  called  the  por- 
cus  moschiferus  ;  they  go  together  in  herds,  and  sometimes 
lay  waste  orchards  and  cultivated  fields. 

The  squirrels  mentioned  by  Bancroft  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  those  of  Europe.  The  Vivcrra  viltata,  or  erab- 
bodago  of  Surinam,  is  the  most  destructive  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind  ;  although  not  pressed  by  hunger,  it  delights 
in  killing  its  prey.c  The  coati-mondi  is  a  great  destroyer 
of  poultry,  and  is  said  to  be  as  cunning  as  the  fox.  Differ- 
ent species  of  armadillos  and  opossums  have  been  de- 
scribed among  the  animals  of  Guiana  ;  but  Stedman  denies 
the  existence  of  the  Didelphis  JEneas,  which,  when  ex- 
posed to  danger,  was  supposed  to  carry  its  young  on  its 
back.  The  vampire  bat  is  the  most  destructive  in  this 
country;  the  Vesperlil'io  lepiurus,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Schreber,  has  only  been  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Surinam. 

The  boa,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  country,  the  aboma,  is 
a  large  amphibious  snake,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
four  or  five  in  circumference  ;  it  is  indifferent  as  to  its 
prey,  and  destroys,  when  hungry,  any  animal  that  comes 
within  its  reach  ;  the  negroes  consider  it  excellent  food, 
and  its  fat  is  converted  into  oil.  The  rattle-snake  and  dip- 
sas  are  the  most  noxious  reptiles  in  Guiana  ;  the  sting  of 
the  latter  is  not  always  fatal,  but  it  produces  fever  accom- 
panied with  excessive  thirst,  from  which  circumstance  it 
has  derived  its  name/  Guiana  is  besides  infested  with  li- 
zards and  caymans. 

Many  of  the  birds  indigenous  to  the  new  continent  are 

•  l 'runs  canrrirorus,  a  species  of  racoon. — P.  Stedman. 

•  "The  coiiita  suspends  itself  from  the  trees  by  coiling  its  long  tail  spi- 
rally around  the  branches."— M.B. 

•  The  eabtai  inhabits  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes;  its  hristles  and 
tusks  o  ne  it  some  resemblance  to  a  hog,  but,  like  the  (n^ouli  and  pain,  it  is 
of  the  genus  Cavia." — M.B.  The  cabiai  has  no  tusks,  but  two  stron.r  incisors 
in  each  jaw. — P. 


found  in  this  country.  Three  species  have  ?een  noticed 
on  account  of  their  likeness  to  the  pheasant ;  one  ot  these] 
the  parraqua,  is  distinguished  by  the  loudness  of  its  cry. 

Of  the  fresh  water  fish,  the  pacou  and  aymara  are  said 
to  be  the  best  :B  the  warapper  has  been  found  on  the 
trees;  it  feeds  on  them  during  the  inundaiions,  and  re- 
mains entangled  among  the  branches  when  the  water) 
have  subsided.1' 

The  Dutch  settlements  of  Essequibo,  Demerary,  and 
Herbice,  form  what  is  now  called  English  Guiana  ;'  which 
is  inhabited  by  9,000  whites  and  80,000  negroes.  The 
town  and  harbour  of  Essequibo,  although  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  two  large  rivers,  have  not  hitherto  been 
considered  of  much  importance.  The  most  of  the  settlers 
reside  on  their  plantations  near  the  hanks  of  the  river  : 
since  the  thick  woods  have  been  cut  down,  the  refreshing 
sea  breeze  is  not  obstructed  in  its  course,  and  the  climate 
is  milder  and  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Surinam.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  there  were  mines  near  the 
banks  of  the  Essequibo  ;  one,  indeed,  is  marked  on  some 
of  our  maps  ;  but  the  attempts  made  by  the  Dutch  to  dis- 
cover them  were  not  attended  with  success.  The  incon- 
siderable establishments  of  Middleburgh  pnd  Zelandia,  on 
the  Poumaron,  are  subject  to  Essequibo.  Demerary  is 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  British  settlements  in  Guiana  ; 
the  population  of  Stabroek,k  the  capital,  amounts  to  1 0,000 
souls  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  wealthy,  and  the 

J  people  still  retain  seveial  Dutch  customs.  Foreign  com- 
modities are  very  dear  ;  a  guinea  is  frequently  given  for  a 
pound  of  tea.1  Travellers  have  not  observed  in  Essequibo 
or  in  Demerary  any  of  those  banks  of  shells  and  maiino 
deposits,  which  are  so  common  throughout  the  coast  of 
Guiana.    The  soil  is  in  many  places  very  damp,  and  con- 

i  sists  chiefly  of  a  dark  blue  or  gray  mould.  New  Amster- 
dam is  the  chief  town  in  the  colony  of  Berbice  ;  it  is  situ- 
ated on  a  river  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  settlement. 
There  are  no  cataracts  on  the  Berbice  ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  differs  from  the  other  rivers  of  Guiana.  The  marshy 
grounds  extend  in  some  places  to  three  or  four  leagues  in 
the  interior,  and  the  land  is  supposed  to  he  better  adapted 
for  cacao  and  coffee,  than  for  sugar  plantations.  Fort 
Nassau  was  built  by  the  Dutch,  to  defend  themselves 
against  (he  attacks  of  a  hostile  fleet. 

The  fine  colony  of  Surinam  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  monument  of  the  industry 
of  that  laborious  people  ;  none  of  the  Antilles  are  so  ex- 
tensively or  so  well  cultivated.  Paramaribo,  the  principal 
and  only  town,  is  built  on  the  right  side  of  the  beautiful 
river  Surinam  ;  the  streets  are  lined  with  orange,  shad- 
dock, tamarind,  and  lemon  trees,  which  appear  in  bloom 
while  their  branches  at  the  same  time  are  weighed  down 
with  fruit.  The  walks  arc  covered  with  line  gravel  and 
sea  shells;  the  houses  are  sumptuously  furnished;  the 
rooms  are  seldom  papered  or  plastered,  but  wainscoted 
with  cedar,  Brazilian,  or  mahogany  wood.  If  we  include 
the  military  establishments,  the  number  of  Europeans  or 
whites  in  Surinam  may  amount  to  10.000;  the  greater 
part  of  them  reside  in  the  capital.    There  are,  besides, 

<=  Stedman,  t.  II.  i».  190.  t.  III.  p.  -215. 

1  Stedman,  Bnjon. 

it  Leblond,  Description  ahregco. 

h  Albeit  Von  Sack,  Narrntixe  of  a  Voyage  to  Surinam.    London,  1S0A 

1  They  were  ceded  to  the  British,  at  the  peace  of  ISM. — 1'. 

i"  Now  called  Georgetown. — 1*. 

J.    1  Bolingbrokc's  Voyage  to  Demerary. 
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not  less  than  80,000  negroes,  and  the  value  of  the  exports 
is  calculated  at  more  than  1, 000,000/. a  Those  that  have 
visited  Holland  and  lower  Holstein,  may  form  an  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  Dutch  and  British  settlements  in  Guia- 
na ; — a  vast  plain  covered  with  plantations,  or  enamelled 
with  a  rich  verdure,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  dark  ridge 
of  impenetrable  forests,  and  watered  on  the  other  by  the 
azure  billows  of  the  ocean.  This  garden  between  the  sea 
and  the  desert  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  squares, 
■confined  by  dikes,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  ex- 
cellent roads  or  navigable  canals.  Each  habitation  seems 
to  be  a  village,  from  the  number  of  small  buildings  attach- 
ed to  it  ;  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  its  rich  cultivation.1* 

The  revolted  negroes  have  established  several  petty  re- 
publics in  the  interior  ;  although  the  inhabitants  of  these 
states  go  naked,  they  live  in  abundance.  They  make 
their  butter  from  the  fat  of  the  palm-tree  worm,  and  ex- 
tract a  very  good  oil  from  the  ground  nut.  They  are  not 
only  skilled  in  the  chase,  but  are  expert  fishermen,  and 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  curing  their  provisions.  Like 
the  Hindoos,  they  obtain  salt  from  the  ashes  of  the  palm 
tree  ;  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  article  cannot  be 
procured,  they  season  their  food  with  red  pepper.  The 
palm  tree  furnishes  them  with  plenty  of  wine  ;  their  fields 
are  covered  with  rice,  manioc,  yams,  and  plantains.  The 
manicole  supplies  thein  with  all  the  materials  of  which 
their  huts  are  constructed  ;  their  cups,  or  gourds,  are  made 
from  the  calabash  tree,  and  a  sort  of  net-work  woven  by 
an  insect  serves  them  for  hats.0  The  nebees,  or  lianas, 
so  common  in  the  forests,  are  converted  into  cordage. 
The  negroes  may  have,  at  all  times,  timber  for  the  trou- 
ble of  cutting  it ;  they  kindle  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces 
of  hard  wood,  which  they  call  bi-bi,  against  each  other. 
Candles  are  made  of  their  tallow,  and  their  oil  is  burnt 
in  lamps  ;  the  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees  with  which 
their  country  abounds,  yield  them  plenty  of  wax  and 
honey. 

France  has  never  derived  any  advantage  from  its  colony 
in  Guiana.  Cayenne,  the  metropolis  of  this  province,  is 
well  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  shore,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible to  an  invading  force  on  account  of  the  marshes  and 
thick  woods  which  surround  it.d  The  population  of  the 
town  amounts  to  two  or  three  thousand  souls  ;  that  of  the 
colony  to  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  without  including 
Indians  ;  the  total  number  of  whites  has  been  calculated  at 
two  thousand.  Although  the  Oyapok  and  Marony  have 
been  considered  the  actual  limits  on  the  east  and  west,  the 
habitations  of  the  settlers  on  the  western  side  do  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  banks  of  the  Cauron.  Arnotto,  indigo, 
and  different  sorts  of  spices,  are  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions of  this  province.  Previous  to  the  year  1789,  the  ex- 
ports were  very  inconsiderable  ;  sinee  that  time  they  have 
been  at  least  tripled.  Cayenne  appears  to  be  naturally  as 
fine  a  country  as  Surinam  ;  but  the  mismanagement  of  its 
directors,  their  ignorance,  and  the  force  of  custom,  have 
checked  the  efforts  of  enlightened  and  enterprising  mer- 


*  "  At  30  millions  francs." 

k  Pinckard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies. 

e  "  There  grows  on  the  palm  trees  a  kind  of  caps  of  a  natural  tissue,  like 
the  suMillo  of  Peru." — M.B. 

A  Rapport  Olficiel,  Moniteur,  1809,  No.  35G. 

*  Leblond,  Description  abre,  f6j  de  la  Guyane  Frano,aisc. 
'  "To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  negroes." — M.B. 

*  Ma!ou:  t,  Voyage  dans  la  Guyane. 


chants,  who  were  anxious  to  increase  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  colony. 

M.  Leblond,  an  able  physician,  who  resided  many  years 
at  Cayenne,  proposed  lately  to  civilize  two  tribes  of  Indians, 
who  would  have  worked  as  husbandmen,  had  they  found 
masters.6  Besides  the  coffee,  indigo,  and  cotton,  which 
these  Indians  would  have  cultivated,  they  might  also  have 
furnished  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  a  great  many 
negroes.  Had  this  project  been  realized,  had  the  colonists 
expelled  from  St.  Domingo  by  the  revolted  negroes  been 
received  into  this  country,  we  might  have  seen,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  another  Surinam  in  Guiana,  whose  re- 
claimed natives  would  have  been  well  fitted  to  repress  the 
insurrections  of  the  African  slaves/ 

There  are  a  great  many  savage  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Guiana.  The  Galibis  are  the  most  numerous  people  in  the 
French  settlements,  and  their  language  is  generally  spoken 
by  the  other  tribes.  Such  as  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cayenne,  live  in  cottages  ;  twenty  or  thirty  families  are 
sometimes  crowded  together  in  a  single  hut.  They  never 
plunder  each  other ;  their  doors  are  always  open,  and  the 
savage,  fatigued  by  hunting,  may  at  all  times  repose  him- 
self in  the  nearest  dwelling.  The  language  of  this  tribe  is 
harmonious,  and  rich  in  synonymes,  and  its  stynax  is  com- 
plicated and  ingenious.  These  savages  have  given  many 
proofs  of  their  intelligence,  but  their  great  love  of  indepen- 
dence makes  them  still  reject  our  arts  and  instructions  ;B 
their  population  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  exceeds  ten  thousand  souls.  The  Galibis  occupy  a 
tract  of  land  between  the  rivers  Cauron  and  Marony  ;  a 
dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  de- 
nominated the  Devil's  Coast.1'  The  Kiricostos  and  Para- 
buzanes,1  are  the  principal  tribes  on  the  upper  Marony. 
There  were,  besides,  manyothers,  that  inhabited  the  marshy 
lands  and  rich  pastures  between  the  Oyapok  and  the  Ara- 
wary  ;  but  we  are  assured  that  the  Portuguese,  to  whom 
this  territory  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  have 
driven  out  the  natives,  and  changed  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  their  Brazilian  empire  into  an  absolute  desert. 

The  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  which  Europe- 
ans found  different  tribes,  has  made  some  regard  as  fabu- 
lous the  traditions  concerning  the  existence  of  a  country 
abounding  in  gold,  and  situated  in  the  interior  of  Guiana. 
Many  Spanish  and  English  adventurers  attempted  to  visit 
this  new  region,  El  Dorado,  and  its  capital  Manoa.  It 
was  even  affirmed  that  there  were  in  Manoa  temples  and 
palaces  covered  with  gold.  A  German  knight,  Philip  Von 
Hutten,  set  out,  about  the  year  1541,  with  a  small  band 
of  Spaniards  from  Coro  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.  He 
came  within  sight  of  a  town  inhabited  by  the  Omegas;  the 
roofs  shone  as  if  they  had  been  overlaid  with  gold,  but  the 
land  was  so  ill  cultivated  that  his  men  had  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining provisions.  The  bold  knight  being  defeated  by  the 
Omegas,  determined  to  return  against  them  with  a  greater 
force  ;  but  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  while 
he  was  preparing  to  carry  his  project  into  effect.1  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  enthusiastic  German  may  have  mistaken 


h  "  The  Galibis  principally  occupy  the  country  between  the  Ccurou  and 
the  Maroni.  The  coast,  bordered  by  an  inaccessible  reef,  is  called  the  De- 
vil's Coast,  (Cote  du  Viable.)"— M.B. 

1   "  Kiricotsos  and  Parabuyanes." 

k  "  Is  not  the  poverty  and  barbarism  in  which  these  tribes  were  found 
by  Europeans,  conclusive  evidence  against  the  existence  of  a  country  in  the 
interior,  abounding  in  gold,  by  the  Spaniards  called  El  Dorado  ?" — M.B, 

1  Oviedo. 
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rocks  of  talc  for  roofs  of  gold,  and  the  Omegas  may  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Omaguas,*  a  warlike  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  who  have  made  some  progress 
in  civilization.  The  Peruvian  missionaries  tell  us  that 
Manoa  is  the  name  of  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayal.  Should  it  however  be  thought  unlikely  that  Philip 
Von  Hutten  ever  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Oma- 
guas,  the  story  might  be  explained  independently  of  this 
objection.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  may  have  had  some 
obscure  notions  concerning  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  their 
temples  and  palaces  adorned  with  gold,  and  their  lake 
Titicaca.  The  exaggerated  and  erroneous  accounts  which 
the  G  erman  received,  might  have  misled  the  Spaniards,  and 
induced  them  to  go  in  quest  of  a  region  which  they  already 
possessed.    At  all  events,  few  of  the  minerals  hitherto  ob- 

">  "  The  name  of  the  Omegas  appears  identical  with  that  of  the  Oma- 
guas." — M.B. 


served  in  Guiana  are  metalliferous,  and  there  is  not  much 
reason  to  believe  that  El  Dorado  will  ever  be  found  in  tbfl 
interior  of  that  country. 


Table  of  the  population,  in  the  year  1815,  of  the  British 
and  Dutch  Colonies  in  Guiana,  extracted  from  official 
reports. 


WhllM. 

Prop!*  of 
Colour. 

Slate*. 

Sum  Total 

2871 
550 

2980 
240 

71,180 

25,109 

77,031 

25,959 

Total  amount  of  inhabitants  in  En- 

3421 

3220 

96,349 

102,990 

Surinam,  or^  Dutch  Guiana,      •  - 

2029 

3075 

51,937 

57,041 
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THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA  CONTINUED. 


Columbian  Archipelago,  or  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles. 

There  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  form  of  an  arch  be- 
tween the  two  continents  of  America.  Those  opposite  the 
American  coast  were  first  called  Antilles  ;  that  name  has 
been  since  applied  to  the  whole  of  them.  "  Dicuntur  An- 
tilae  Americae,  quasi  ante  insulas  American,  nempe  ante 
msulas  sinus  Mexicani."  They  have  been  vaguely  denomi- 
nated the  West  Indies,  from  the  term  India,  originally  given 
to  America  by  Columbus.  That  illustrious  navigator  plan- 
ned his  voyage  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  western  pas- 
sage to  India,  shorter  and  less  tedious  than  that  by  the  coast 
of  Africa.  This  undertaking  might  have  been  accomplished, 
had  the  geography  of  the  ancients,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
been  correct ;  but  although  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  detected  the  fallacy  of  Columbus,  the  islands  still 
retained  their  ancient  name.  To  obviate  this  error,  and  to 
express  our  gratitude  to  that  great  man,  these  islands  have 
of  late  years  been  called  the  Columbian  Archipelago.3  They 
extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  that  of  Paria,  and  are 
divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lesser.  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St. 
Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico,  are  still  called  the  Greater  An- 
tilles. The  English,  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards,  have  af- 
fixed different  meanings  to  the  terms  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward islands.  It  is  evident  that  the  acceptation  of  this  nau- 
tical phrase  must  depend  on  the  position  of  the  navigator, 
and  on  the  track  which  he  proposes  to  follow. 

That  part  of  the  ocean  between  these  islands,  South 
America  and  the  Mosquito  Coast,  Costa  Rica  and  Darien,  is 
called  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  navigated  by  trading  ves- 
sels from  most  nations  in  Europe,  and  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  several  phenomena.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
effect  of  a  gentle  motion  impressed  on  the  ocean  by  the 
equatorial  currents  from  east  to  west,  and  impelled  towards 
the  American  continent  through  the  openings  in  the  chain 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  This  uniform  movement  is  not  ac- 
companied with  much  danger  from  the  Canary  islands  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco.  The  ocean  in  these  latitudes  is 
so  calm  and  so  seldom  subject  to  storms,  that  the  Spaniards 
have  given  it  the  name  of  the  Ladies'  Sea.b  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  the  motion  is  less  rapid,  because 
the  waters  are  not  agitated  ;  the  course  of  vessels  is  accele- 
rated between  the  Canaries  and  South  America,  and  a 
direct  passage  is  rendered  almost  impracticable  from  Car- 
thagena  to  Cumana,  and  from  Trinidad  to  Cayenne.  The 
new  continent  forms  a  barrier  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
to  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  against  the  sea's  motion 
towards  the  west.  The  current  changes  its  direction  at 
Veragua,  and  bends  into  all  the  windings  on  the  coasts  of 

"  Tins  is  the  name  proposed  by  Malte-Krun,  in  the  original.  Pinkerton 
.alls  them  the  Isles  of  Colon. — P. 


Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquitos,  Campeachy,  and  Tabasco.  The 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Mexican  Gulf,  between  Yuca- 
tan and  the  island  of  Cuba,  return  to  the  ocean  through 
the  Gulf  of  Florida  ;  but  their  progress  towards  the  main  is 
retarded  by  an  extensive  eddy  between  Vera  Cruz  and 
Louisiana.  They  form  at  their  outlet,  what  seamen  have 
denominated  the  gulf  stream,  which  issues  with  great  velo- 
city from  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  moving  in  a  diagonal  di- 
rection, gradually  withdraws  from  the  coast  of  North  Ame- 
rica. If  vessels  sailing  from  Europe,  and  bound  to  this 
coast,  be  ignorant  of  their  situation,  or  cannot  determine 
their  longitude,  they  may  regulate  their  course  after  having 
reached  the  gulf  stream,  the  position  of  which  has  been  as- 
certained by  Franklin,  Williams,  and  Pownall.  This  current 
changes  its  course  to  the  east  at  the  forty-first  parallel,  and 
increases  in  breadth,  while  its  temperature  and  velocity 
are  diminished.  Before  it  passes  the  westernmost  of  the 
Azores,  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is 
impelled  (at  least  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year)  towards 
Norway  and  Iceland,  and  the  other  to  the  Canaries  and  the 
western  coasts  of  Africa.  This  eddy  in  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  accounts  for  trunks  of  Cedrcla  odorala 
being  driven  against  the  force  of  the  trade  winds  from 
the  coasts  of  America  to  those  of  Teneriffe.  The  tem- 
perature of  this  current,  which  flows  with  such  rapidity 
from  lower  parallels  into  northern  latitudes,  is  about  two 
or  three  degrees  of  Reaumur  higher  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  than  that  of  the  water  near  the  shore,  the 
motion  of  which,  if  contrasted  with  the  velocity  of  the  other, 
may  be  wholly  disregarded. 

The  stillness  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  occasionally  dis- 
turbed by  violent  hurricanes  and  tempestuous  gusts,  which 
pass  through  the  narrow  openings  in  the  chain  of  the  An- 
'  titles.  But  the  water  in  fine  weather  is  so  transparent,  that 
the  mariner  can  discern  fish  and  coral  at  sixty  fathoms  be- 
low the  surface.  The  ship  seems  to  float  in  the  air,  and 
the  spectator  is  often  seized  with  vertigo,  while  he  beholds 
through  the  crystalline  fluid  submarine  groves  or  beauti- 
ful shells  glittering  among  tufts  of  fucus  and  sea  weed.0 

Fresh  water  springs  issue  from  the  sea  on  both  sides  of 
the  channel  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba.  The  former  have 
been  already  described  ;  the  latter  rise  from  the  bay  of 
Xagua,  about  three  marine  miles  from  the  western  coast  of 
Cuba.  They  rush  with  so  much  violence  out  of  the  deep 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  small  vessels  to  approach  them  ; 
boats  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  surge. 
Coasting  vessels  sometimes  sail  there  for  a  supply  of  fresh 
water,  which  the  seamen  draw  from  the  bottom  of  the 

"  Mcr  lie  Dames." 
c  Zimmerman!!,  Wcst-Indien,  p.  5. 
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ocean.  The  freshness  of  the  water  too,  as  may  easily  he 
supposed,  depends  on  the  depth  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
Humboldt  remarks  that  some  of  the  fish  in  these  springs 
have  never  been  found  in  salt  water/ 

There  are  mountains  on  all  the  larger  islands  of  this 
Archipelago  ;  but  the  highest  are  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  St.  Domingo,  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Jamaica  ;  or  in  that  part  of  the  group, 
where  these  three  great  islands  approach  nearest  to  each 
other.  From  a  general  survey  of  these  mountains,  their 
direction  seems  to  be  from  north-west  to  south-east ;  but 
after  examining  minutely  the  best  maps  of  each  island,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  in  most  of  them  a  centre  fiom  which 
the  rivers  descend,  and  where  the  different  mountains  unite 
in  a  nucleus.  The  volcanoes,  that  have  been  observed  in 
Gaudaloupe,  and  some  other  islands,  arise  from  these  cen- 
tral points,  which  are  most  commonly  composed  of  granite 
in  the  Lesser,  and  of  calcareous  rocks  in  the  Greater  An- 
tilles. 

The  geology  of  the  West  Indies  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
known  ;  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  most  extensive 
plains  in  the  smaller  islands  are  situated  towards  the  east- 
ern coast  ;c  but  this  remark  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
Greater  Antilles  and  the  Virgin  islands.  The  greater  num- 
ber resemble  each  other  only  in  their  steep  rocks,  and  in 
the  abrupt  transitions  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains, 
which  are  so  remarkable  in  St.  Domingo,  that  the  French 
settlers  have  made  use  of  a  new  wordd  to  denote  these 
craggy  heights. 

Coral  or  madrepore  rocks  are  very  common  on  the  dif- 
ferent coasts  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  afterwards  discovered  that 
this  substance  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  formation  of 
the  Columbian  Archipelago  as  to  any  of  the  islands  in  the 
great  ocean.  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  arc  surrounded  by 
labyrinths  of  low  rocks,  several  of  which  are  covered  with 
palm  trees  ;  and  this  fact  tends  to  confirm  our  supposition, 
for  they  are  exactly  the  same  in  appearance  as  some  of  the 
coral  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

Mostof  the  Antillesare  situated  under  the  tropic  of  cancer, 
and  there  is  not  much  difference  in  their  climate  ;  accurate 
observations  made  on  any  one  of  them  may  be  applied  with 
little  variation  to  them  all.  The  spring  begins  about  the 
month  of  May  ;  the  savannas  then  change  their  russet  hue, 
and  the  trees  are  adorned  with  a  verdant  foliage.  The 
periodical  rains  from  the  south  may  at  this  time  be  expect- 
ed ;  they  fall  generally  about  noon,  and  occasion  a  rapid 
and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  thermometer  varies  consi- 
derably ;  it  falls  sometimes  six  or  eight  degrees  after  the 
diurnal  rains ;  but  its  medium  height  may  be  stated  at  78° 
of  Fahrenheit.  After  these  showers  have  continued  for  a 
short  period,  the  tropical  summer  appears  in  all  its  splen- 
dour. Clouds  are  seldom  seen  in  the  sky  ;  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  only  rendered  supportable  by  the  sea  breeze,  which 
blows  regularly  from  the  south-east  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  The  nights  are  calm  and  serene  ;  the  moon 
shines  more  brightly  than  in  Europe,  and  emits  a  light  that 
enables  man  to  read  the  smallest  print ;  its  absence  is  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the.  planets,  and  above  all  by 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  t.  II.  p.  235. 

11  "The  lamantin  is  often  taken  there,  an  animal  which  docs  not  habitu- 
ally live  in  salt  water." — M.B.  It  is  usually  found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
in  warm  climates. — P. 

c  Loblond,  Voyage  aux  Antilles.  d  Morne. 

<  Maltc  Iirun,  in  the  original. — P. 
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the  luminous  effulgence  of  the  galaxy.  From  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  end  of  September,  the  thermometer  rises 
frequently  above  90°,  the  refreshing  sea  breeze  is  then 
interrupted,  and  frequent  calms  announce  the  approach  of 
the  great  periodical  rains.  Fiery  clouds  aie  seen  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  mountains  appear  less  distant  to  the 
spectator  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  rain  falls 
in  torrents  about  the  beginning  of  October,  the  rivers  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  low  grounds  is 
submerged.  The  rain  that  fell  in  Harbadoes  in  the  year 
1 754,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  87  inches.  The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  iron  and  other  rr;etals 
easily  oxydated  are  covered  with  rust.  This  humidity  con- 
tinues under  a  burning  sun ; — the  inhabitants,  (say  some 
writers,6)  live  in  a  vapour  bath  ;  it  may  be  proved,  without 
using  this  simile,  that  a  residence  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
country  at  this  season  is  disagreeable,  unwholesome,  and 
dangerous  to  a  European/  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
system  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions,  and 
produces  at  last  a  genera,!  atony. 

The  excitement  of  a  warm  climate  occasions  a  conse- 
quent depression ;  Europeans,  who  reside  a  few  years  in 
the  country,  often  lose  the  energy  of  their  character, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  their  mental  faculties  are  en- 
feebled. 

Putrid  fevers  ore  perhaps  the  most  noxious  diseases  to 
which  settlers  are  exposed  ;  many  of  these  maladies  have 
hitherto  baffled  alltho  efforts  of  medicine  ;  so  little  is  known 
of  the  yellow  fever  that  some  physicians  ascribe  it  to  the 
miasma  floating  in  the  air,E  and  others  insist  gravely  that  it 
originates  from  a  certain  unknown  lunar  influence.'1  It  has, 
however,  been  ascertained,  that  this  disease  is  not  contagi- 
ous, and  that  it  does  not  occur  so  frequently  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts.  The  advantage  of  removing  patients  to 
the  high  grounds  is  obvious,  but  from  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  disease,  this  mode  of  treatment  can  be  followed  in  very 
few  cases. 

The  temperate  zone  of  the  Antilles,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times called,  begins  about  fourteen  hundred  feet'  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ;  many  of  the  vegetables  common  to  Eu- 
rope grow  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  centigrade 
thermometer  seldom  reaches  higher  than  1 8°  at  noon.k  The 
mountains  at  the  elevation  of  4000  feet1  are  covered  with 
mist  and  subject  to  continued  rains.™ 

It  has  been  observed  by  travellers,  thai  most  of  the  quad- 
rupeds indigenous  to  the  Wert  Indies  are  of  a  small  size, 
as  the  Vespertilio  molossus,  the  Viverra  cautlivolvula,  and 
the  Mus  pilorides.  Lizards  and  different  soits  of  serpents 
are  not  uncommon  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
harmless,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Martinique  and  St. 
Lucia,  no  scorpions  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles. This  noxious  reptile  is  frequently  observed  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  it  exists  probably  in  all  the  larger  islands.  The 
cayman  haunts  the  stagnant  waters,  and  negroes  are  some- 
times exposed  to  its  murderous  bite.  The  parrot,  and  its 
various  species  from  the  macaw  to  the  parroquet,  frequent 
the  forests  ;  aquatic  birds  in  unnumbered  flocks  enliven  the 
shores.    The  colibri  or  humming-bird  is  the  sportive  inha- 

'  M6moire  du  Dr.  ( "assart,  iiifeic  dans  les  Memoires  de  la  Sociite  n  eJi- 
cale  d'6mulation,  t.  IV.  Memoires  de  M.  Moreou  de  Jonnos,  his  a  I'lnslituU 
t  It  is  ascribed  to  that  cause  in  the  original. — P. 

b  Pinckard's  Notes  on  the  West  Indies.  '  "400  meti**." 

k  "Reaumur's  thermometer  rises  there  only  to  15°  or  18°,  in  the  open 
air,  at  noon." — M.B.  1  "  lv!O0  mitres  " 

m  Leblond,  Traiti  de  la  FiivTc  juune,  p.  130. 
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bitant  of  these  warm  climes  ;  it  seldom  remains  long  in  the 
same  place,  but  is  seen  for  a  moment  on  the  blos- 
soms of  the  orange  or  lime  tree,  and  displays  in  its  gol- 
den plumage  the  brightest  tints  of  the  emerald  and  the 
ruby. 

Trees  similar  to  those  that  we  have  admired  in  other  tro- 
pical countries,  grow  in  equal  luxuriance  on  these  islands. 
The  Banana,  which  in  its  full  growth  appears  like  a  cluster 
of  trees,  is  at  first  weak,  and  requires  the  support  of  a  neigh- 
bouring plant.  A  canoe  made  from  a  single  trunk  of  the 
wild  cotton  tree,  has  been  known  to  contain  a  hundred  per- 
sons, and  the  leaf  of  a  particular  kind  of  palm  tree  affords 
a  shade  to  five  or  six  men.a  The  royal  palmetto  or  moun- 
tain-cabbage grows  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,,  and  its  verdant  summit  is  shaken  by  the  lightest 
breeze. 

Man}r  of  the  plantations  are  enclosed  by  rows  of  Cam- 
pea  chyb  and  Brazil-wood  trees  ;  the  carob  is  as  much  prized 
for  its  thick  shadeasfor  its  excellent  fruit,  and  the  fibrous  bark 
of  the  great  cecropia  is  converted  into  strong  cordage.  The 
tree3  most  valuable  on  account  of  their  timber,  are  the 
tamarind,  the  cedar,  the  Spanish  elm,  the  iron  wood,  and  the 
laurus  chloroxylon,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  mills..  The  dwellings  of  the  settlers  are  shaded  by 
orange,  lemon,  and  pomegranate  trees,  that  fill  the  air  with 
the  perfume  of  their  flowers,  while  their  branches  are  load- 
ed with  fruit.  The  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  grape,  ripen 
in  the  mountains.  The  date,  the  sapota,  and  sapotilla,  the 
mammee,c  several  oriental  fruits,  the  rose  apple,  the  guava, 
the  mango,  and  different  species  of  spondias  and  annona, 
grow  on  the  sultry  plains. 

Botanists  have  observed  on  the  wide  savannas,  the  Ser- 
pidium  Virginiense,  theOcymum  Americanum,  the  Cleome 
pentaphylla,  and  the  Turnera  pumilea.  The  coasts  are 
shaded  by  phillyrias  and  various  species  of  acacia,  particu- 
larly the  Farnese,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of 
its  flowers.  Opuntias  and  torch  thistles  cover  the  sides  of 
the  mornes  or  precipices,  and  the  vine  treed  grows  on  the 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shore.  The  woods  abound 
in  lianas,  whose  branches,  entwined  round  the  trees,  form 
sometimes  verdant  galleries  or  canopies  of  flowers.  Arbo- 
rescent ferns  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  arrive  soon  at  ma- 
turity ;  the  Polypodium  arboreum,  which  belongs  ,  to  this 
class,  may  be  mistaken  at  a  distance  for  the  palm  tree  on 
account  of  its  lofty  trunk,  and  the  broad  leaves  on  its  sum- 
suit.  The  Lignum  vita?,  Wintera  caneila,  Cinchona  Caribaea, 
and  other  medicinal  plants,  are  imported  into  Europe.  The 
situation  of  these  islands,  their  elevation,  and  the  great 
difference  between  the  climate  of  the  mountains  and 
the  plains,  account  sufficiently  for  their  abundant  vegeta- 
tion. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  the  commercial  wealth 
of  the  Antilles  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  productions 
cultivated  or  naturalized  by  the  colonists.  This  opinion  is 
in  most,  though  not  in  all  instances,  correct ;  wild  vanilla  is 
found  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo  ;  the  set- 
tlers cultivate  aloes  at  Barbadoes,  and  the  same  plant  grows 
spontaneously  on  the  stony  soil  of  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas  ; 
the  Bixa  orellana,  or  the  arnotto  plant,  is  indigenous  to  all 


*  The  glabra,  the  leaf  of  which  is  seven  feet  in  length,  and  from  two  to 
three  in  breadth. — Adamson. 

b  Hamiatoxylon  campechianum. 
e  Mamma;a  Americana. 

*  Coecoloba  Uvifera. 


the  warm  countries  of  America.  Pimento,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  this  archipelago,  grows  in  a  wild  state  ;  all  attempts 
to  cultivate  it  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
heights  are  covered  in  many  places  with  groves  of  the 
Myrtus  pimenta,  andno^other  shrub  grows  under  its  fragrant 
shade. 

The  yam  and  the  sweet  potato  are  the  principal  food  of 
the  negroes ;  manioc  and  the  Angola  pea  have  been  imported 
from  Africa.  But  the  W est  Indian  planter  is  wholly  occu- 
pied in  ministering  to  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  Europeans  ; 
were  it  not  for  the  immense  supplies  of  corn  brought  annu- 
ally from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  these  fertile  islands 
might  be  desolated  by  famine. 

Sugar  is  the  great  staple  commodity  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  cane  is  generally  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  these 
islands,  and  to  that  part  of  the  continent  of  America  situated 
within  the  tropics  ;  bvit  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  particular 
sort  cultivated  in  the  Antilles  was  brought  from  India  or  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Herrera  informs  us  that  the  sugar  cane 
was  transplanted  from  the  Canary  Islands  into  Hispamola 
by  Aguilon  in  1506,°  and  that  the  first  sugar  mill  was  con- 
structed by  Vellosa,  a  surgeon  in  St.  Dcmingo.  If  the  accu- 
racy of  Herrera's  statement  be  admitted,  nothirg  more  can 
be  derived  from  it,  than  that  there  was  a  local  importation 
of  the  cane  about  the  year  1506.  It  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  decads  of  Peter  Martyr,  that  sugar  was  not 
unknown  in  Hispaniola  at  the  time  that  Columbus  made  his 
second  voyage,  which  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1493, 
and  finished  in  1495.  The  Olaheite  cane  has  been  gene- 
rally introduced  into  the  Antilles  since  the  time  of  Captain 
Cook  ;  it  is  considered  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  com- 
mon creole  plant. 

A  field  of  canes  is  in  arrow  or  full  bloom  about  the  month 
of  November.  At  this  period  of  its  growth  there  are  few 
objects  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  can  vie  with  it  in 
beauty.  The  canes  are  seldom  lower  than  three  feet,  and 
sometimes  higher  than  eight ;  this  difference  proceeds  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  mode  of  cultivation.  A  ripe 
field  may  be  compared  to  an  immense  sheet  of  waving  gold, 
tinged  by  the  sun's  rays  with  the  finest  purple.  The  stern, 
with  its  narrow  depending  leaves,  is  at  first  of  adaik  green 
colour,  but  changes  as  it  ripens  to  a  bright  yellow  ;  an  arrow 
or  silver  wand  sprouts  from  its  summit,  and  grows  generally 
to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet ;  the  apex  is  covered  with 
clusters  of  white  and  blue  flowers  not  unlike  tufts  of  feathers. 
The  finest  plantations  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  fire,  a 
calamity  which  occurs  too  frequently  in  these  islands.  No 
conflagration  is  more  rapid,  none  more  alarming  ;  those  who 
have  witnessed  such  scenes  can  best  describe  them.  The 
hopes  and  fortune  of  the  husbandman,  the  painful  toil  of 
many  hundred  slaves,  the  labour  of  years,  are  in  a  few  mo- 
ments destroyed.  If  a  plantation  is  by  any  afceident  set  on 
fire,  the  inhabitants  sound  the  alarm  bell,  and  the  echo  is 
repeated  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Rolling  smoke, 
spreading  flames,  and  crackling  reeds,  are  sometimes  the  first 
indications  of  danger.  Louder  notes  are  afterwards  heard 
from  a  distance  ;  bands  of  negroes  hasten  to  the  flames  ; 
their  fears  and  exertions,  the  cruelty  of  their  overseers,  the 
noisy  impatience  of  the  planters,  groups  of  horses  and  mules 


d  This  is  the  statement  in  Edwards's  West  Indies.  In  the  original, 
Malte-Brun  states,  without  quoting  Herrera,  that  the  sugar  cane  was  trans 
planted  from  the  Canaries  into  Hispaniola  in  J  GOG,  by  Aguillar,  an  inhabit 
ant  of  Conception  de  la  Vega.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  taken  from 
Malte-Brun. — P. 
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moving  in  the  back  ground,  increase  the  effect  of  so  sublime 
a  picture. 

The  cotton  plant  flourishes  on  dry  and  rocky  lands,  if 
they  have  not  been  too  much  exhausted  by  former  cultiva- 
tion. Dryness  is  of  great  advantage  to  it  in  all  its  stages  ; 
when  the  shrub  is  in  blossom,  or  when  the  pods  begin  to 
unfold,  (he  plant  is  rendered  completely  useless  l>y  heavy 
rains.  These  observations  a pply  to  every  species,  but 
more  particularly  to  that  sort  which  is  cultivated  by  the 
French  settlers.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  shr  ub  ; 
all  of  them  resemble  each  other ;  the  best  are  the  green 
seed,  the  Brazilian,  and  the  French  or  small  seed. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  the  coffee  tree,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix.1  This  plant  was 
transplanted  to  Batavia,  from  thence  to  Amsterdam  and 
Paris,  and  afterwards  to  Surinam  and  Martinique.  It  sel- 
dom bears  fruit  before  the  third  season,  and  sometimes  not 
until  the  fifth  or  sixth  ;  it  never  lasts  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  frequently  decays  long  before  that  time.  A  single 
plant,  may  produce  from  one  to  four  pounds  of  coffee. 

We  cannot  offer  in  our  imperfect  account  of  the  Colum- 
bian Archipelago  any  remarks  concerning  the  natives,  who 
have  been  exterminated  by  the  Europeans.  Whether  the 
Caribbees,  ur  Caribs,  had  any  possessions  beyond  the  An- 
tilles, whether  the  populous  tribes  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cu- 
ba were  of  the  same  race  as  the  aborigines  of  Florida  or 
Yucatan,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  considered  very 
minutely  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  cn  which,  besides, 
no  very  satisfactory  information  can  be  obtained.  , 

Cuba  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these  islands  ; 
it  commands  the  windward  passage,  as  well  as  the  entrance 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  for  that  reason  sometimes 
called  the  key  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  more  than  7(J0 
miles  in  length,  and  its  medium  breadth  is  about  70  ;  thus,  in 
extent,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  Great  Britain,  but  its  population 
has  not  of  late  years  been  ascertained,  and  authors  have 
differed  widely  on  this  subject.  Accoiding  to  the  state- 
ments of  some  writers,  Cuba  contains  257,000  colonists, b 
and  465,000  slaves ;  its  total  population  must  therefore 
amount  to  722,000  souls.c  Mr.  BonnycastIed  affirms,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  are  not  more  than  550,000 
i  ihabitants  on  the  island.6  Only  a  small  portion  of  Cuba  has 
as  yet  been  cultivated  ;  a  chain  of  mountains,  none  of 
which  are  very  lofty,  extends  throughout  its  whole  length. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile  ;  the  climate  is  more  temperate  than 
in  many  of  the  other  islands;  and  Cuba  is  considered,  on 
the  whole,  the  healthiest  and  most  fruitful  settlement  in  the 
Antilles.  All  parts  of  the  island  are  not  equally  whole- 
some ;  many  valleys  exposed  to  the  south,  are  not  only 
scorched  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  the  heat  is  reverberated  from 
the  adjacent  rocks.  Early  historians  speak  of  rich  mines 
and  veins  of  gold  and  silver ;  no  trace  of  them,  however, 
can  at  present  be  found  ;  the  inhabitants  find  sometimes 
minute  particles  of  these  metals  in  the  sand,  or  in  the  beds 
of  rivers  that  descend  from  the  mountains  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  first  travellers.  Copper  is  the  most  valuable 
of  its  metallic  productions  ;  a  trade  is  carried  on  from  the 
eastern  mines  with  the  other  islands,  and  some  of  the  ports 

*  This  is  not  the  statement  in  the  original.,  "  Tlie  coffee  tree,  a  native 
of  Arabia  Felix,  was  long  peculiar  to  that  country."  There  arc  numerous 
gpecics  of  the  genus  Coffea.  The  Q.  Arabica  is  the  one  gencrali y  cultiva- 
ted.— V. 

k  "  257,000  whites  and  free  people  of  colour." — M.  B. 

•  Communications  concerning  Cuba,  London. 


on  the  southern  continent.  A  mine  of  rich  iron  ore  l.m 
lately  been  discovered  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Havannah. 
The  island  is  also  famed  for  its  mineral  waters,  ami  numer- 
ous salt  ponds;  but  its  wealth  is  chiefly  derived  from  exten- 
sive sugar  plantations,  which  yield  from  two  to  three  millions 
of  arrobas.r  Its  tobacco,  which  is  well  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  of  Havannah,  is  considered  the  best  in  the  world  ; 
j coffee,  cacao,  manioc,  and  maize,  are  some  of  its  other 
productions.  All  the  trees  that  have  been  observed  on  the 
Antilles  grow  on  this  island,  and  timber  for  building  ships 
is  sent  from  it  to  Spain.  Bees  were  hrought  thither  about 
fifty -five  years  ago  by  some  emigrants  from  Florida  ;  honej 
and  wax  are  now  two  important  articles  in  the  export  trade. 
Oxen  have  multiplied  so  much  that  they  are  become  wild  ; 
immense  herds  haunt  the  forests  and  savannas  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants kill  them  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  tallow,  which 
are  sent  to  Europe.  The  colonists  are  said  to  be  the  most 
industrious  and  active  of  any  in  the  Spanish  islands,  and 
the  annual  revenue  amounts  to  two  millions  of  piastres, 
but  the  expenses  of  administration  absorb  a  much  greater 
sum.  The  military  force,  which  consists  chiefly  of  militia, 
exceeds  perhaps  26,000  men,  the  most  of  whom  are  ill 
disciplined. 

Havanna,  the  capital  of  this  island,  was  founded  on 
the  north  coast  by  Velasquez  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  it  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  its  population  amounts 
to  fifty  thousand  souls. e  The  largest  fleet  may  ride  in  its 
harbour,  but  the  entrance  into  this  fine  port  is  narrow  ;  ves- 
sels may  be  taken  in  time  of  war,  when  they  are  about  to 
go  into  it ;  for,  as  only  one  ship  can  pass  at  a  time,  the 
hindmost  have  sometimes  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my without  their  comrades  being  able  to  assist  them.  The 
passage  is  defended  by  two  forts :  Moro  castle  is  a  trian- 
gular building  on  the  east  side,  mounted  with  forty  pieces 
of  heavy  cannon  ;  the  other  is  built  on  the  western  bank, 
and  communicates  with  the  town. 

Puerto  del  Principe,  which  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  northern  coast,  near  a  fertile  country  abounding  in 
rich  savannas,  contained,  about  thirty  years  ago,  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  at  one  time  the 
chief  town  of  the  island  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  was 
formerly  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  St.  Domingo,  has 
been,  for  that  reason,  called  the  ecclesiastical  capital  ;  but 
as  the  bishop  now  resides  at  Havanna,  it  can  no  longer 
claim  this  distinction.  It  is  built  near  a  fine  bay  on  the 
southern  coast;  the  harbour  is  large  and  commodious,  iu 
trade  consists  mostly  in  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  its  popula- 
tion exceeds  probably  fifteen  thousand  souls.1'  Bayamo,  or 
St.  Salvador,  is  situated  on  the  little  river  Esfero,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  ocean  ;  the  Bayamo  channel,  so 
called  from  this  place,  waters  the  low  rocks  and  islands,  to 
which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens. 
Matanzas,  La  Vega,  and  Trinidad,  may  each  of  tl>ein  con- 
tain about  five  thousand  inhabitants. 

Although  two  islands  in  this  archipelago  are  larger  than 
Jamaica,  the  industry  of  the  English  has  enabled  it  to  vie 
with  any  of  the  settlements.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  it  is  nowhere  more 
than  sixty  in  breadth  ;  towards  the  extremities  it  is  much 

J  Itonnyraslle,  Spanish  America. 

«  Population,  in  1821,  G3O,!W0 ;  namely,  2116,021  whites,  I4S.C71  fnm 
blacks,  and  226,268  slaws. — Morse. — P. 

'  A  S|ianish  weight,  equivalent  to  twenty eight  Knglish  pound's 

f  "70.000." 

>  "  About  20,000." 
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narrower,  and  it  resembles  in  some  respects  the  figure  of  an 
ellipse. 

The  Blue  Mountains  consist  partly  of  rocks  heaped  upon 
each  other  by  frequent  earthquakes,  and  extend  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other ;  the  spaces  between  the  na- 
ked rocks  are  filled  with  lofty  trees  and  evergreens,  which 
seem  to  indicate  a  perpetual  spring.  The  numerous  rivers 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  fed  by  a  thousand  rills  ;  the 
mountains  above  them,  and  their  cascades  issuing  from 
verdant  woods,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Be- 
sides the  great  chain,  there  are  others,  which  become  gra- 
dually lower  as  they  approach  the  coast ;  these  hills  are 
covered  with  coffee  trees,  and  the  prospect  of  the  plains  be- 
low them  is  bounded  by  extensive  sugar  plantations.  The 
soil  of  the  savannas  abounds  in  marl,  and  affords  an  excel- 
lent pasturage  for  cattle.  The  land  most  favourable  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  called  brick  mould,  not  from'  re- 
sembling that  substance  in  colour,  but  because  it  contains 
such  a  due  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  as  is  supposed  to  be 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  kiln.a  The  mountains  near 
Spanish  Town  are  resorted  to  on  account  of  their  medicinal 
waters,  but  the  greater  number  of  saline  springs  have  been 
observed  in  the  plains,  and  lead  is  the  only  metal  which  has 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  Jamaica.  The  low  grounds  are 
unhealthy  on  account  of  the  heat ;  the  morning  sea-breeze 
renders  the  climate  less  oppressive,  and  the  refreshing  air 
of  the  mountains  is  salutary  to  invalids.  The  summit  of  the 
highest  mountain  is  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feetb 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Although  sugar  is  in  some  seasons  much  more  abundant 
than  in  others,  it  yields  on  the  whole  a  greater  return  than 
any  other  production  of  this  island.  A  great  quantity  of 
cacao  was  formerly  cultivated  ;  but  the  colonists  have  of 
late  years  paid  greater  attention  to  their  coffee  plantations. 
It  appears  from  official  documents,  that  Jamaica  produces 
about  three-fourths  of  the  coffee,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
sugar,  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  her  colonies.  The 
harvests  are  less  variable  than  those  in  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  islands,  and  the  country  is  not  so  much  exposed 
to  droughts  and  hurricanes.  The  produce  of  Antigua,  for 
instance,  amounts  in  some  seasons  to  20,000  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  in  others  to  less  than  a  thousand.0  Pimento*1  and 
ginger  are  cultivated' in  Jamaica  ;  its  mahogany,  which  is 
so  much  used  in  England,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the 
world,  and  the  soap  berry  is  a  remarkable  production,  which 
possesses  all  the  qualities  of  that  substance.  All  the  fruits  of 
the  Antilles  are  found  in  this  island  ;e  the  bread-fruit  tree 
was  brought  thither  from  Otaheite,  and  transplanted  by  the 
celebrated  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlesex,  Surry, 
and  Cornwall  ;  its  government  is  representative,  and  the 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  in  the  house  of 
Assembly,  which  consists  of  forty-three  members  elected  by 
freeholders,  and  in  a  council  of  twelve  persons  nominated 
by  the  king.  Kingston,  St.  Jago,  and  Port  Royal,  return 
each  of  them  three  representatives,  and  two  are  sent 
from  every  other  parish.  Port  Royal,  once  the  capital  of 
the  island,  and  a  place  of  very  great  wealth,  has  been  redu- 
ced to  an  inconsiderable  size  by  earthquakes  and  repeated 


•  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies. 

b  The  Blue  Mountain  Peak  rises  7431  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — P. 
o  Edward  Young's  West  India  Common-Place  Book. 
4  Pimento  is  not  cultivated,  but  grows  spontaneously.    See  p.  346. — P. 
e  Edwards. 
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calamities  ;  its  excellent  harbour,  the  ease  with  which  large 
vessels  might  approach  the  wharfs,  and  other  conveniences, 
attracted  formerly  a  great  number  of  settlers  ;  but  a  navy 
yard,  an  hospital  and  barracks,  that  may  contain  a  single 
regiment,  are  all  the  remains  of  its  ancient  splendour.  The 
population  of  Kingston,  now  the  capital  of  Jamaica/ 
amounts  to  30,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  are  spacious,  although,  like  others 
in  these  islands  and  the  neighbouring  continent,  they  con- 
sist only  of  a  single  story.  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanish 
Town,  the  metropolis  of  the  island  in  the  time  of  the  Spa- 
niards;, is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Kingston  ;  it  is 
still  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  different  courts,  aDd 
its  population  exceeds  6000  souls. 

The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  Jamaica,  amounted, 
in  the  year  1787,  to  23,000  whites,  4093  free  people  of 
colour,  and  256,000  slaves  ;  so  that  the  proportion  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  negroes  was  as  one  to  more  than 
eleven.  It  appears  from  the  census  of  ]  805,  that  there 
were  28,000  whites,  9000  free  people  of  colour,  and 
280,000  slaves ;  thus  there  must  have  been  at  that  time 
ten  negroes  for  every  European,  and  about  seven  and  a 
half  slaves  for  every  free  person  ;  but  the  free  population 
has  increased  of  late  years  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
the  slaves.  According  to  the  registers  laid  before  the  colo- 
nial assembly  in  1811,  the  number  of  slaves  exceeded 
326,000;  in  1815,  a  short  time  after  the  slave  trade  was 
prohibited,  this  number  was  reduced  to  less  than  315,000. 
The  tqtal  population  was  then  estimated  at  360,000  souls  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  European  origin  were  calculated  at  30,000, 
and  the  mulattoes  amounted  to  1 5,000. s  The  exports 
from  the  island  in  that  year  consisted  of  1 1 9,000  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  53,000  puncheons  of  rum,  and  27,360,000  lbs.  of 
coffee. 

Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Hispaniola,  or  Little  Spain, 
to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  The  extent  of  this  island  is 
about  1 40  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  390  from  east  to 
west.  The  Cibao,  a  group  of  lofty  mountains  near  the 
middle  of  the  island,  is  divided  into  three  chains,  the  longest 
of  which  has  an  eastern  direction.  As  the  most  of  these 
mountains  may  be  cultivated,  the  productions  and  fruits  of 
different  climates  are  often  found  in  the  same  district.  But 
the  low  grounds  are  very  unhealthy  ;  if  the  diseases  to 
which  Europeans  are  liable  on  their  arrival  do  not  prove 
fatal,  they  generally  impair  the  constitution.'1  Spring  and 
autumn  are  unknown  in  the  eastern  and  southern  paits  of 
the  island ;  the  stormy  season  lasts  in  these  districts  from 
April  to  November ;  in  the  north  the  winter  begins  in 
August  and  continues  to  the  month  of  April.  The  soil 
is  light,  and  consists  in  some  places  of  a  thin  stratum  of 
vegetable  mould,  resting  on  a  layer  of  clay,  tufa,  and 
sand ;  but  the  different  varieties  which  have  been  observed, 
render  the  country  well  adopted  for  most  kinds  of  cultiva- 
tion.. 

Early  writers  tell  us  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  rock  crystal,  sulphur,  coal,  marble,  jasper, 
and  the  finest  porphyry,  are  to  be  found  on  the  mountains 
of  St.  Domingo.  Their  statements  are  without  doubt  ex- 
aggerated, but  they  have  been  perhaps,  for  that  reason,  too 


'  The  largest  town  ;  but  St.  Jago  is  the  capital,  or  seat  of  government. — P. 
s  Colonial  Journal,  vol.  I.  p.  245. 

h  Moreau  de  Saint-M6ry,  Description  de  la  Partie  Fran^aise  de  Saint 
Domingue,  I.  529.  Cossigny,  Moyens  d'ameliorer  les  Colonies,  I.  16me 
observation. 
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hastily  rejected.  A  Spanish  ■mineralogist,  by  proving,  in  our 
own  times,  that  all  these  metals  are  found  in  this  island, 
has  at  least  shown  that  the  accounts  of  earlier  writers  were 
not  wholly  fictitious/  The  same  author  is  likewise  of  opi- 
nion, that  some  of  the  mines  might,  even  at  present,  be 
worked  with  advantage.  Herrera  declares  that  the  mines 
of  Buenaventura,  and  La  Vega,  yielded  annually  460,000 
marks  of  gold,  and  that  there  was  found  in  the  former  place 
a.  piece  of  gold  which  weighed  two  hundred  ounces.  The 
Maroon  negroes  in  Giraba  still  carry  on  an  inconsiderable 
trade  in  gold  dust.b 

The  population  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  or  of  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  parts  of  the  island,  amounts  at  present  to 
about  100,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  30,000  are  slaves. 
These  colonists  are  not  industrious ;  they  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  breeding  cattle,  cutting  timber,  or  planting  cacao  and 
sugar.  It  is  stated  that  there  were,  in  the  year  1808, 
200,000  oxen  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  that  at  the  same 
time,  40,000  pieces  of  mahogany  were  exported  to  Europe, 
which  were  supposed'  to  be  worth  140,000Z.  Valverde 
tells  us,  that  the  cacao  raised  in  this  settlement  is  the  best 
in  the  Antilles;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  island  sup- 
plied the  whole  of  Spain  with  that  article  during  the  sixteenth 
century. 

San  Domingo  was  the  first  town  founded  by  Europeans 
in  America  ;  the  bones  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his 
brother  Lewis  are  deposited  in  two  leaden  coffins  in  the 
cathedral  of  this  city.  The  ashes  of  the  illustrious  disco- 
verer were  removed  from  Seville,  where  they  were  interred 
in  the  Pantheon  of  the  Dukes  of  Alcala  ;  but  nothing  re- 
mains at  present  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  San  Domingo, 
which  was  wealthy,  flourishing,  and  populous,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  con- 
querors of  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  formed  their  vast  designs, 
and  found  the  means  of  putting  them  in  execution.  The 
principal  towns  in  the  inland  districts  are  San  Yago  and  La 
Vega  ;  the  traveller  may  wander  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
through  fertile  and  extensive  meadows,  without  discovering 
any  other  traces  of  inhabitants  than  the  temporary  huts  of 
a  few  shepherds.  Lava,  or  rather  perhaps  fragments  of  ba- 
salt, have  been  observed  on  the  heights,  which  are  covered 
with  lofty  forests.0 

As  the  bay  of  Samana  is  sheltered  by  many  islets  and 
rocks,  it  might  be  converted  into  the  finest  harbour  in  the 
Island.  The  Youna,  which  flows  into  this  bay,  might  be 
rendered  navigable  for  the  space  of  twenty  leagues  ;  thus 
nature  seems  to  have  pointed  out  a  situation  for  the  capital ; 
but  the  banks  of  that  vast  basin  are  Unhealthy,  and  Eu- 
ropeans are  unwilling  to  reside  on  them  ;  some  French 
colonists,  however,  have  lately  attempted  to  cultivate  the 
district.'1 

The  French  possessed  formerly  an  extent  of  territory  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  which  was  equal  to  1700 
square  leagues  ;°  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country  was 
occupied,  for  more  than  seven  tenths  of  it  were  mountainous, 
or  covered  with  wood/  We  may  judge  of  the  fertility  of 
this  colony,  from  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  121  square 

a  D.  Nieto,  rapport  au  roi'd'Espagne,  insei-6  dans  Dorvo-Soulastre,  Voy- 
age au  Cap  IVanoiis,  p.  90. 
"b  Walton's  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonics,  I.  p.  117. 
c  Dovvo-Soulastro,  Voyage  au  Cap  Framjais,  p.  ,r>0.  57,  &.C 
«*  G.nllormin,  Precis  iics  6^6uemens  de  St.  Dominguc,  p.  22.  407,  &c. 
8  Twenty-five  of  these  leagues  made  up  a  degree. 
f  Moreau  de  St.  M6ry,  Description  de  St.  Dominrrue,  I.  p.  3. 
c  "  IG!1,0M,000  livres  tournois,"  7,0-12,250/.: — P. 


leagues,  or  the  quantity  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
cacao,  raised  on  a  district  of  that  extent,  was  sups m  d,  ac- 
cording to  a  moderate  valuation,  to  be  worth  in  Fiance 
7,6S2,480/.!:  The  exports  from  this  settlement  amounted, 
in  the  year  1788,  to  7,487,375/.  As  there  were  at  that 
time  452,000  negroes,  if  we  consider  them  as  the  means  by' 
which  this  produce  was  raised,  the  annual  labour  of  each 
slave  must  have  been  worth  more  than  I6Z.h  1 

Cape  Francois,  the  capital  of  the  French  colony,  has 
been  denominated  Cape  Henry,  by  Christophe  the  negro, 
who  was  lately  proclaimed  king  of  Haiti,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  the  first.  This  African,  the  leader  of  a  well-disci- 
plined army,  whose  subjects  arc  indebted  to  him  lor  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  has  attempted  to  introduce  into  his  do- 
minions the  splendour  and  ceremonies  of  a  European  court 
His  people  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  Americans,  the  En- 
glish, and  the  Danes,  and  the  great  pay  to  which  his  officers 
are  entitled,  has  induced  many  foreigners  to  enter  into  his 
service.  The  kingdom  of  Haiti  terminates  at  the  desert 
plains,  which  are  watered  by  the  Artibonite. 

The  southern  parts  of  this  island14  are  divided  into  repub- 
lican cantons  and  governed  by  a  council,  that  has  lately 
acknowledged  a  president  or  chief  in  the  person  of  Potion' 
the  mulatto,  who  resides  at  Port-au-Prince,  and  considers 
his  authority  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  the  late  republic 
in  France.  The  French  language  is  spoken  in  these  states  ; 
and  the  catholic  religion  prevails  not  only  in  the  republic, 
but  in  the  kingdom  of  Haiti.  Philip  Dos,  another  chief, 
maintains  his  independence  in  the  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior. 

Porto  Rico,  situated  eastward  of  Hispaniola,  is  the  next 
island  in  the  chain  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth;  its  moun- 
tains extend  towards  the  southwest,  and  arc  not  so  lofty  as 
those  in  St.  Domingo.  Layvonito  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  eastern,  and  Lopello  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island."1 
Herds  of  wild  dogs  roam  on  these  hills,  they  arc  supposed  to 
be  sprung  from  a  race  of  blood  hounds  brought  from  Spain 
by  the  first  conquerors  to  assist  them  in  destroying  and  in 
hunting  down  the  natives,  who  tied  to  the  fastnesses  for 
safety  and  shelter.  The  wide  savannas  in  the  interior  and 
those  near  the  northern  coast  arc  fertile  ;  many  cascades 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  mountains  in  these  places,  which 
are  the  healthiest  districts  in  the  island.  The  low  grounds 
are  unwholesome  during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  laud  is 
fruitful  and  well  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The  Spa- 
niards determined  to  remain  on  this  island  for  the  sake  of  its 
gold,  but  that  metal  has  of  late  years  been  seldom  observed. 
Timber, sugar,  ginger, eolfee, cotton,  incense, (lax, and  hides, 
arc  among  the  productions  of  the  island.  Its  mules  are 
eagerly  sought  after  in  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Santa 
Cruz  ;  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  tohacco, 
salt,  rice,  maize,  cassia,  oranges,  gourds,  ar.d  melons.  The 
capital,  St.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  is  built  on  a  small  island 
on  the  northern  coast,  which  communicates  with  the  main 
island  by  means  of  a  mole,  and  the  whole  forms  a  conveni- 
ent harbour    Aguadilla  is  famed  for  the  comparative  salu- 

i'  Page,  Trait6  du  commerce  des  colonies. 

I  "  The  produce  of  1788  was  estimated  at  l*.»,lW7,(KK>  Cranes  ;  the  nnm 
her  of  negroes  employed  was  152,000;  which  gr.vc  lor  the  lat-our  el  uch 
slave,  31)8  francs."— AI.B. 

k  Of  the  French  part  of  the  island. — V. 

1  Hoycr  is,  at  present,  chief  or  president  of  the  whole  island. — P. 
m  Lcdru,  Voyage  a  T6n6rille,  l'orto-Iiico,  tic 
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ferity  ofits  climate.  San  Germano  is  a  considerable  town, 
inhabited  by  the  most  ancient  families  on  the  island,  and  the 
small  but  pleasant  town  of  Faxardo  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern coast.  Colonists  might  settle  with  advantage  near  the 
bays  of  Guanica  and  Guayanilla,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  places  may  at  some  future  period  became  more  popu- 
lous. About  five  leagues  from  Cape  Pinero  or  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Porto  Rico,  we  may  perceive  the  verdant  and 
wooded  heights  of  Biequen,  a  thinly  inhabited  island,  which 
does  nA  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Spain. a  The  popu- 
lation of  Porto  Rico  is  at  present  unknown ;  it  amounted 
about  fifteen  years  ago  to  fourteen  thousand  freemen  and 
seventeen  thousand  slaves. h  The  inhabitants,  faithful  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  have  afforded  protection  to  several  thousand 
colonists  devoted  to  the  royal  cause.  The  annual  revenue 
of  the  island  has  been  valued  at  17,209/.  and  the  expenses 
of  administration  at  61,850/.°  d 

It  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  Bahama  or 
Lucayos  islands,  before  we  examine  more  minutely  the 
Lesser  A  ntllles.  The  Lucayos  are  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  or  the  New  Bahama  Channel, 
a  broad  and  rapid  current,  and  the  Old  Channel  divides 
them  from  Cuba.  Their  number  is  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred ;  many  of  them  arc  barren  rocks,  but  twelve,  which 
are  the  most  populous  and  the  most  fertile,  contain  about 
13,033  inhabitants.  The  larger  islands  are  generally  fruit- 
ful, and  their  soil  is  the  same  as  that  of  Carolina.  Many 
British  loyalists  fled  thither  from  the  United  States  after  the 
war  of  independence.  The  negroes  are  said  to  be  more 
fortunate  in  these  islands  than  their  brethren  in  the  Antilles. 
The  owners  preside  over  them,  and  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  lash  of  an  overseer ,  their  master  is  careful  that  their 
labour  may  be  proportionate  to  their  strength,  and  they  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  this  humane  treatment  by  their 
industry  and  good  conduct.6  Cotton,  indigo,  tortoise  shell, 
ambergris,  mahogany,  logwood,  and  different  kinds  of  fruit, 
are  exported  from  these  islands.  During  war,  the  inhabit- 
ants derive  some  profit  from  the  number  of  prize  vessels 
that  are  brought  to  their  ports,  and  at  all  times  from  the 
shipwrecks  that  are  so  common  in  this  labyrinth  of  shoals 
and  rocks.  Turk's  Islands  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  have  strengthened  them  by  fortifications. 

Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  and  Tortola,  are  the  principal 
English  islands  in  the  small  archipelago  to  the  east  of  Porto 
Rico.  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  said  to  have  called  them  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake  ;  Columbus  himself  gave  them  the  name  of  Las  Vir- 
gines,  in  allusion  to  the  legend  of  the  eleven  thousand  vir- 
gins in  the  Romish  ritual.  An  early  traveller,  whose  wri- 
tings are  preserved  in  Hakluyt's  collection,  calls  this  archi- 
pelago "  a  knot  of  little  islands,  wholly  uninhabited,  sandy, 
barren,  and  craggy."  Their  chief  and  almost  only  staple 
commodities  consist  in  sugar  and  coffee  ;  the  contraband 
trade,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  also  considered  the  most 
profitable. — The  population  of  the  three  islands  already 
mentioned  amounted,  in  1788,  to  1200  whites  and  9000  ne- 
groes. 

The  Danes  became  a  commercial  people  after  the  Spa- 
niards, (he  French,  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  They  saw 


•  "  An  uninhabited  island,  claimed  by  Spain." — M.B. 
b  "  About  10  years  since,  (i  d.  1817,)  the  population  amounted  to  136,000 
Bouls,  of  which  there  were  only  17,001)  negroes." — M.B. 
■*  Lcdru,  Voyage  a  Teaerille,  &c. 


I  the  new  world  divided  amor.g  other  nations,  and  succeeded 
!  with  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  small  portion  of  its  rich  spoils. 
But  their  industry  and  wise  policy  increased  the  value  of 
their  scanty  possessions  ;  with  the  exception  of  Barbadoes 
and  Antigua,  no  settlement  is  better  cultivated,  or  propor- 
tionally more  productive,  than  the  Danish  island  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Its  prosperity  has  of  late  increased,  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  has  been  much  improved ;  and  the  small  island 
of  St.  Thomas  is  now  an  important  commercial  station. 
Thaarup  supposes  the  surface  of  these  two  islands  to  be  from 
thiriy-six  to  forty  square  leagues  ;  the  population  is  in  the 
ratio  of  a  thousand  souls  to  every  square  league,  ar.d  the 
net  revenue  amounts  to  100,000  rix-dollars,  or  nearly 
17,000/.  The  sugar  of  Santa  Cruz  is  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  its  rum  equals  that  of  Jamaica.  Christians'ad,  the 
me  ropolis,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  The 
whole  settlement  was  purchased  of  France  for  160,000  rix- 
dollars,  or  30,000/.  ;  many  plantations  on  the  island  are 
believed  to  be  now  worth  60,000/.  The  largest  harbour 
in  St.  Thomas  may  hold  with  safety  a  hundred  ships  of  war; 
the  storehouses  are  loaded  with  merchandise,  brought  from 
Europe  or  America.  The  small  island  of  St.  John  is  fer- 
tile, and  its  climate  is  comparatively  healthy  ;  but  its  culti- 
vation has  been  hitherto  neglected.  Oxholm  informs  us 
that  there  are  71,453  English  acres  of  good  landf  in  (he 
Danish  islands.  The  sugar  plantations  occupy  thirty-two 
thousand  and  fourteen  ;  and  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
are  planted  with  cotton.6 

Anguilla  or  Snake's  Island,  which  belorgs  to  the  En- 
glish, has  received  its  name  frcm  its  tortuous  fcrm ;  it  is 
about  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length,  and  net  mere  than 
three  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  soil  abounds  in  chalk, 
and  there  are  neither  mountains  nor  rivers  in  any  part  of 
the  island.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  exported  to 
New  England,  from  a  salt  lake  situated  near  the  middle  of 
Anguilla.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
consists  in  rearing  cattle,  and  cultivating  Indian  corn. 

The  coast  of  St.  Martin  is  indented  with  bays,  which 
makes  it  appear  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  interior  is 
mountainous  ;  and  the  annual  profits  cf  a  single  salt  marsh 
in  this  island  exceed  12,000/.  Many  of  the  settlers  are  of 
English  origin  ;  one  half  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  French, 
the  other  to  the  Dutch. 

Gustavus  the  Third,  aware  of  the  commercial  advanta- 
ges which  Denmark  derived  frcm  her  colonies,  was  anxious 
to  procure  for  Sweden  some  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  obtained  from  France,  in  1784,  the  island  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, which  lays  between  St.  Christophers,  Anguilla, 
and  the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatia  ;  thus,  its  situation  ena- 
bles its  inhabitants  to  carry  on  with  advantage  a  contraband 
trade.  Although  the  country  is  mountainous,  no  springs 
or  rivers  have  ever  been  observed  in  it.  Gustavia,  the  chief 
town,  and  indeed  the  only  one  in  St.  Bartholomew,  is  con- 
tiguous to  Carenage,  a  harbour  which  may  admit  a  great 
many  vessels  at  a  time,  but  none  drawing  more  than  nine 
feet  of  water. h  The  exports  from  this  island  consist  of  cas- 
sia, tamarinds,  and  sassafras. 

The  Dutch  considered  their  islands  in  the  West  Indies  as 
so  many  factories  for  carrying  on  their  commerce,  or  per- 


d  "Revenue,  413,000  francs;  expenses,  1,484,000  francs,  sometime* 
more  than  two  millions  francs." — M.B.  «  M'Kinnen's  Travels. 

f  "  La  totalil6  du  terrain  est  dc  71,453  acres  Anglais." 
e  Oxholm,  Etat  des  Antilles  Danoises. 
h  Euphrasen.  Voyage  &  Saint  Barthclemy. 
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hups  their  smuggling  trade  with  the  subjects  of  other  prin- 
ces ;  and  were  always  much  more  solicitous  about  impro- 
ving their  possessions  in  Guiana.  St.  Eustatia  is  about  two 
leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth  ;  it  consists  of  two 
mountains,  and  a  deep  valley  between  them.  On  the  east- 
ern summit  there  is  an  ancient  crater,  nearly  enclosed  by 
rocks  of  gneiss.  Although  no  springs  have  ever  been  seen 
in  the  island,  the  inhabitants  cultivate  sugar  and  tobacco. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  population  amounts  to  five  thou- 
sand whites,  six  hundred  mulattocs  and  eight  hundred 
slaves.1  Saba,  an  island  adjoining  St.  Eustatia,  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference  ;  the  sea  in  its  vicinity  is  shal- 
low, and  only  small  vessels  can  approach  it.  The  coast  is 
surrounded  by  rocks,  and  on  this  account  the  road  from  the 
most  frequented  landing  place  to  the  heights  is  difficult  of 
access.  There  is  an  agreeable  valley  on  the  hills,  watered 
by  frequent  showers,  which  render  it  very  fertile.  The  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  and  Dutch  writers  declare,  that  the  Euro- 
pean women  in  Saba  retain  their  looks  longer  than  those 
in  any  other  West  Indian  island;  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  composed  of  artisans  and  tradesmen,  and  their  mo- 
derate wants  are  amply  supplied  by  the  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry. 

The  chain  of  the  Antilles  bends  at  this  place  ;  Antigua 
and  Barbuda  may  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  links,  which 
connect  it  with  the  other  islands. b  Antigua,  or  Antego,  is 
more  than  seven  leagues  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth. 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  most  accurate  historian  of  the  British  co- 
lonies in  the  West  Indies,  tells  us,  that  "it  contains  about 
59,833  English  acres,  of  which  34,000  are  appropriated  for 
pasturage  and  the  growth  of  sugar."  This  island,  although 
formerly  considered  of  little  value,  has  become  important, 
and  English  Harbour  is  the.  best  place  in  these  seas  for  re- 
fitting British  vessels.  An  arsenal,  and  a  royal  navy  yard, 
in  which  ships  of  war  are  careened,  have  been  erected  by 
government.  The  population  may  amount  to  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  of  whom,  says  Mr.  Young,  thirty-six 
thousand  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  ;cd  but  the  free  popula- 
tion has  increased,  and  that  of  the  negroes  diminished,  since 
the  publication  of  that  author's  work  on  the  West  Indies. 
The  gjvernor  of  the  Leeward  Caribbean  islands  resides  at 
St.  John,  which  is  the  great  commercial  town  of  Antigua. 
The  exports  consist  of  sugar,  ginger,  and  tobacco ;  but 
the  harvests  are  so  variable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  average  amount ;  the  frequent  droughts  to  which  the 
island  is  exposed,  have  often  destroyed  every  sort  of  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  year  1783,  there  was  no  rain  for  the  space  of 
seven  months  ;  and  the  inhabitants  must  then  have  perished 
had  they  not  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  foreign 
countries. 

Barbuda  is  about  twelve  leagues  north  of  Antigua,  and 
contains  more  than  1500  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  for  pasturage  ;  and  the  settlers  trade  chiefly  in 
oxen,  horses  and  nudes,  with  which  they  supply  the  neigh- 
bouring, islands;  The  air  is  salubrious,  and  invalids  resort 
thiiher  from  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  Turtles  are 
found  on  the  shore  ;  deer  and  different  sorts  of  game  abound 
in  the  woods. 

St.  Christopher's,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  western  divi- 


"  Population  20,000,  of  whom  15,000  arc  Marks.— Morse. 

>'  "The  chain  of  tho  Antilles;  here becomes  twofold ;  liarbuda  and  Anti- 

gna  form  the  ci  stern  division  of  the  entire  chain."  M.H. 

c  West  India  C'ommon-l'lace  Book. 


sion  of  this  chain,  is  about  forty-two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence;  there  are  in  this  settlement  43.72G  acres,  of  which 
17,000  are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  sugar.  The  m3 
consists  of  a  dark  gray  loam  ;  it  is  easily  penetrated  by  the 
hoe,  and  yields  more  sugar  in  proportion  to  its  extent  than 
any  other  land  in  the  West  Indies.  Besides  the  cane,  cot- 
ton, ginger  and  many  tropical  fruits  are  cultivated  by  the 
colonists.  St.  Christopher's,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  St.  Kitts,  contains  a  population  of  28,000  souls,  and) 
the  proportion  between  the  free  inhabitants  and  the  slaves 
is  as  one  to  thirteen: 

Nevis  and  Montserratare  two  small  islands  situated  be- 
tween St.  Christopher's  and  Guadaloupe;  they  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  English,  and  are  fertile  in  cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco. 

Guadaloupe  consists  of  two  islands  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  narrow  channel  ;  the  easternmost,  or  Grande- 
Terre,  is  about  six  leagues  bread,  and  fourteen  in  length  ; 
the  other,  or  Basse-Terre,  is  fifteen  leagues  in  length  by 
seven  in  breadth.  The  small  islands  of  Deseada6  on  the 
east,  M-arie-Ga!ante  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Isles  des 
Saintes  on  the  south,  are  subject  to  the  governor  of  Gua- 
daloupe. The  surface  of  all  these  islands  is  equal  to 
334,142  English  acres  ;f  the  population  has  been  recently 
estimated  at  159,520  souls.'  According  to  the  census  of 
1788,  the  whites  amounted  to  13,466,  the  fiee  people  of 
colour  to  3044,  and  the  slaves  to  85,-16 1  ;  so  that  there  w<  i  e 
not  at  that  time  more  than  101,971  inhabitants.  The  rapid 
increase  of  population  must  be  in  part  attributed  to  ihe 
frequent  emigrations  from  St.  Domingo.  There  are  seve- 
ral volcanic  mountains  in  Basse-Terre,  and  although  they 
are  no  longer  subject  to  explosions,  one  of  them,  which  is 
called  La  Soufriere,  still  emits  clouds  cf  smckc.  Sulphurous 
pyrites,  pumice  stone,  and  many  other  volcanic  prcduc;ior», 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  A  warm  spring  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  sea  near  Gcai'vc  ;  its  tempei  a'ure  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  Father  Labat  assures  us  lhat  he  has  bciled 
eggs  in  it.  Basse-Terre  is  agreeably  diversified  by  bil!$ 
wocds,  gardens  and  enclcsurcs,  which  form  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  marshy  and  sterile  lar>don  the  eas'ern  is!;  i  d 
All  the  recks  near  the  sea  consist  of  madrepore.1^  The  wild 
lemon-trec,  the  plant  that  produces  galhar.um,5  the  Ery- 
thrina  corallodendmm,  and  the  Volkamcria  spincsa,  grew  in 
the  enclosures.  The  sugar-cane  reaches  to  a  great  height, 
but  is  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  the  codec  tco  is  net  consider- 
ed equal  to  that  of  Martinico.  The  bees  in  this  island  r.ro 
black  ;  their  honey  is  very  liquid,  and  of  a  purple  colour. 
The  city  of  Basse-Terre  is  adorned  with  many  fire  build- 
ings, fountains,  and  public  gardens.  The  fort  that  defends 
it  commanels  an  open  road,  which  lias  all  the  convenierces 
of  a  safe  harbour.  Pointe  a  Pitre,  the  metropolis  ct 
Grande-Terre,  is  unhealthy  by  reascn  of  the  marshes  in  itj 
neighbourhood  ;  its  spacious  port  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Antilles.  Dcseada  is  famed  for "  its  cotton; 
coffee  and  sugar  are  cultivated  on  the  hit's  of  Morie-Ga- 
lantc. 

Dominica,  situa'cel  between  Guadaloupe  and  MartmieOj 
was  so  called  by  Columbus,  from  its  being  discovered  on  a 
Sunday.    The  value  of  this  island  must  rot  be  judged  of 


J  Population,  in  1817,  35,730,  of  whom  2102  were  white-.  &  ftw 
blacks,  and  31,-1 52  slaves. — Morse. 

«  "Desirade."  *  "2W,0$o  hectar.  s '' 

k  Statistiquc  (Ten/rate  dc  la  r  ranee. 

h  Isert,  Voyage  aux  i!es  C'araibes.  1  Caloi'hylhmi  cnlaba 
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merely  from  its  productions  ;  its  situation  enabled  the  En- 
glish to  intercept  in  time  of  war  the  communications  be- 
tween France  and  her  colonies. a  The  soil  is  very  light, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  coffee  ;  the  hills,  from 
which  several  rivers  descend,  are  covered  with  the  finest 
wood  in  the  West  Indies,  and  several  valuable  sulphur 
mines  have  been  discovered  by  the  colonists.  According  to 
the  statements  of  some  authors,  scorpions  and  serpents  of 
a  great  size  are  often  seen  on  the  island  ;  but  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  several  writers,  tell  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
animals,  if  they  really  exist,  are  very  rare,  and  that  many 
of  the  colonists  have  never  observed  them.  Dominica  has 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  government,  on  account 
of  its  importance.  The  staple  commodities  are  maize,  cot- 
ton, cacao,  and  tobacco. 

Before  the  war  of  1756,  Martinico  was  considered  the 
principal  island  possessed  by  the  French  in  the  Antilles  ;  its 
store-houses  were  filled  with  the  merchandise  of  Europe  ;  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  traded  to  its  ports ;  its  commerce 
extended  to  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Although  Martinico 
is  still  an  important  island,  it  has  not  recovered  its  former 
grandeur.  The  extent  of  surface  in  this  settlement  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  212,142  acres  ;b  it  is  full  of  steep  moun- 
tains and  rugged  rocks.  Piton  de  Carbet,  one  of  the  high- 
est, is  about  812  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.c  d  The 
shape  of  this  calcareous  mountain  resembles  a  cone,  and  it 
is  on  that  account,  as  may  be  readily  believed,  very  difficult 
of  access.  The  palm  trees  with  which  it  is  covered  become 
more  lofty  and  abundant  near  the  summit  Martinico  is 
better  supplied  with  water,  and  less  exposed  to  hurricanes, 
than  Gaudaloupe  ;  the  productions  of  both  islands  are 
.nearly  the  same.  Its  population  was  estimated  at  1 10,000 
souls,  but  it  appears  from  the  census  of  1815,  that  it 
amounted  only  to  95,413  inhabitants,  viz.  9206  colonists  of 
European  orighi,  8630  free  people  of  colour,  and  77,577 
slaves.  There  are  several  bays  and  harbours  in  Martinico, 
and  Fort  Royal  is  built  on  one  of  them.  This  harbour, 
although  not  so  large  as  that  of  Pointe  a  Pitre  in  Gauda- 
loupe, is  spacious,  and  possesses  many  advantages.  St. 
Pierre  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
and  M.  Isert  informs  us  that  it  contains  2080  houses,  and 
80,000  inhabitants. 

The  island  of  St.  Lucia,  now  belonging  to  England,  was 
long  a  subject  of  contention  between  that  country  and 
France.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  many  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains still  retain  the  marks  of  former  volcanoes.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  warm  and  unhealthy  ;  it  has  been  said  that  ne- 
groes have  been  destroyed  by  the  venomous  serpents  in  the 
woods  and  marshes  ;  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  denies  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  The  island  has  been  devastated  by 
war  ;  its  cultivation,  though  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  might 
be  still  much  improved.  The  official  value  of  the  exports, 
in  1 81 0,  was  less  than  44,000Z. ;  its  imports  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  193,000Z.  ;  and  the  population  was  equal  to 
20,000  souls.  Carenage,  so  called  from  three  careening 
places  on  the  western  coast,  one  for  large  ships  and  two  for 
small  vessels,  is  the  best  sea-port  in  St.  Lucia.  Thirty  sail 
of  the  line,  though  not  moored,  may  be  there  sheltered  from 

»  In  the  original,  "  it  obstructed  the  communications  between  Guada- 
loupe  and  Martinico." — P. 
b  "  127,285  hectares." 
c  Isert,  Voyage. 

J  This  mountain  is  said,  in  the  original,  to  be  1000  toiseB  above  its  base, 
which  is  itself  200  or  30(1  toises  above  the  level  of  the  Pea.-  -P. 
*  Golds.mth's  Geographical  Grammar. 


hurricanes.  Two  vessels  abreast  cannot  sail  into  it  from 
the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  but  the  harbour  may  be 
cleared  out  in  less  than  an  hcur.  This  place  is  unhealthy 
and  thinly  inhabited,  notwithstanding  the  great  advantages 
of  its  situation, 

St.  Vincent,  an  island  to  the  south  of  St.  Lucia,  is  re- 
markable for  its  fertility,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
sugar  and  indigo.  The  bread-fruit  tree,  brought  originally 
from  Otaheite,  has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectation  of  the 
colonists.  A  lofty  range  of  hills  runs  through  the  centre 
of  this  island  ;  during  the  earthquake,  which  tock  place  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1812,  (here  was  an  eiuplion  from  La 
Soufriere,  the  most  northerly  mountain  in  this  chain.  The 
eastern  coast  is  peopled  by  the  Black  Caribs,  a  mixed  race 
of  Zambos  descended  from  the  Caribs  and  the  fugitive  ne- 
groes of  Barbadoes  and  other  islands.6  The  population  of 
the  English  settlement  may  amount  to  23,000  inhabitants,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Kings- 
ton, the  chief  town  in  St.  Vincent's,  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  several  small 
islands. 

The  Grenadines  are  contiguous,  and  united  to  each  other 
by  a  ridge  of  calcareous  rocks,  which  appear  to  be  formed 
by  marine  insects  ;  "  they  resemble  in  every  respect,"  says 
a  learned  naturalist,  "  the  coral  rocks  in  the  South  Sea."f 
Cariacou  and  Isle  Rondes  are  the  principal  islands  in  this 
group.  The  former  is  fruitful,  well  cultivated,  and  equal  in 
extent  to  6913  acres.  It  has  produced  in  some  years  a 
million  of  pounds  of  cotton,  besides  corn,  yams,  potatoes, 
and  plantations  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  negroes. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land  in 
Isle  Ronde,  which  are  well  adapted  for  pasturage  and  the 
cultivation  of  cotton. 

The  English  island  of  Grenada  is  situated  near  the  Gre- 
nadines ;  its  population  amounted,  in  1815,  to  31,272  souls ; 
there  were,  at  the  same  time,  29,381  slaves,  but  at  present 
they  are  less  numerous.1'  A  lake,  on  the  summit  of  a  cen- 
tral mountain,  is  the  source  of  many  rivers  that  adorn  and 
fertilize  the  island.  Hurricanes  are  little  known  in  Grena- 
da ;  some  of  its  numerous  bays  and  harbours  might  be  easily 
fortified,  and  rendered  a  secure  station  for  ships.  The 
chain  of  the  Antilles  terminates  at  this  island ;  Barbadoes, 
Tobago,  and  Trinidad,  form  a  distinct  group. 

Barbadoes  is  the  easternmost  island  in  the  West  Indies  j 
when  the  English  landed  there  for  the  first  time,  in  1605/ 
it  was  uninhabited  and  covered  with  forests.  They  ob- 
served no  herb  or  root  that  could  be  used  for  the  food  of  man ; 
and  the  woods  were  so  thick  that  the  colonists  had  great 
difficulty  in  clearing  a  quantity  of  land,  the  produce  of  which 
might  be  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  Every  obstacle 
was  at  last  surmounted  ;  and  the  first  inhabitants  discovered 
that  the  soil  was  favourable  for  the  growth  of  cotton  and 
indigo,  and  that  tobacco,  which  began  then  to  be  used  in 
England,  might  be  advantageously  cultivated.  Colonists 
flocked  thither  in  so  great  numbers,  that,  about  forty  years'* 
after  the  first  settlement,  the  population  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand  whites  and  a  hundred  thousand  negro  and  Indian 
slaves  ;  but  th:s  flourishing  condition  lasted  only  for  half  a 

f  Leblond,  Voyage  aux  Antilles,  I.  p.  273. 

B  Cariacoand  Redonda. 

h  Parliamentary  Reports,  1815. 

•  It  was  discovered  by  the  English  in  1605,  but  the  colony  was  not  esta- 
blished till  1024.— P. 

*  "25  years."    In  1670,  {Ed.  Encyc.)  i.e.  46  years  after  the  Hist  M»- 

tlcincnt. — P. 
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century.  The  present  population,  though  much  reduced 
is  still  sufficiently  numerous  for  an  island  about  twenty-one 
miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants 
have  been  lately  calculated  at  ninety  thousand  ;  three 
fourths  of  them  are  made  up  of  slaves.  The  governor  re- 
sides at  Bridgetown,  the  chief  city  in  Barbadoes  ;  the  har- 
bour of  this  place  is  nearer  the  ancient  continent  than  any 
other  in  the  Antilles. 

Tobago  is  about  eight  leagues  north-north-east  from 
Trinidad.  The  formation  of  both  these  islands  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  Antilles,  and  mineralogists  suppose 
that  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  mountainous  chain  of 
Cumana,  on  the  South  American  continent.11  The  hills  in 
these  two  islands  are  chiefly  composed  of  sohistus  ;  no 
granite  rocks  have  ever  been  observed  on  them.  The 
position  of  Tobago,  on  the  strait  which  separates  the  An- 
tilles from  America,  renders  it  important  in  time  of  war. 
Sugar  and  cotton  might  be  raised  in  great  quantities  on  its 
rich  and  still  virgin  soil,  and  the  finest  fruits  of  the  tropics 
grow  on  the  island ;  its  figs  and  guavas  are  considered  the 
best  in  the  West  Indies.  Cinnamon,  nutmegs,  gum-copal, 
and  five  different  sorts  of  pepper,  are  some  of  its  produc- 
tions. There  is  one  of  its  commodious  bays  or  inlets  on 
the  east,  and  another  on  the  west  coast,  in  which  ships  may 
be  sheltered  from  every  wind,  The  population,  according 
to  the  last  census,  amounted  to  18,000  individuals,  of  whom 
15,426b  were  negroes. 

Trinidad  is  situated  between  Tobago  and  the  continent 
of  South  America,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf 
of  Paria  and  two  straits  ;  the  one,  between  the  Oronoco 
and  Trinidad  is  called  the  Serpent's  Mouth  ;  the  other, 
between  Trinidad  and  Cape  Paria  in  Cumana,  still  retains 
the  name  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth,  given  it  by  Columbus. 
This  island  is  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  nearly  fifty  from  north  to  south.0  It  was  at  one  period 
thought  very  unhealthy  ;  Raynal  was  the  first  who  refuted 
that  error.  The  mountains  of  Trinidad  are  not  so  lofty  as 
some  of  the  cloud-capt  heights  on  the  Antilles  ;  it  has  been 
already  observed,  that  their  geological  construction  is  dif- 
ferent ;  it  may  be  added,  that  their  direction,  and  various 
othcrcircumstances,  indicate  that  they  were  separated  from 
those  which  extend  along  the  shore  of  Cumana,  at  that 
unknown  period,  when  the  waters  of  the  Guarapiche,  and 
the  western  branches  of  the  Oronoco,  opened  for  them- 
selves a  passage  into  the  ocean  through  the  channel  of  the 
Dragon's  Mouth.  Different  species  of  palms,  and  parti- 
cularly the  cocoa,  grow  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of 
Trinidad.  The  island  produces  sugar,  coffee,  good  tobacco, 
indigo,  ginger,  a  variety  of  fine  fruits,  maize,  cotton,  and 
cedar  wood.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  Tri- 
nidad is  a  bituminous  lake,  situated  on  the  western  coast, 
near  the  village  of  La  Brea.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  in  ex- 
tent, of  a  circular  form,  and  about  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Small  islands  covered  with  plants  and 
shrubs  are  occasionally  observed  on  the  lake  ;  but  it  is 
subject  to  frequent  changes,  and  its  verdant  isles  often  dis- 
appear. The  bituminous  matter  is  hard  near  the  surface, 
and  less  consistent  at  the  depth  of  a  foot ;  petroleum  is 
found  in  some  of  the  cavities.  The  pitchy  substance  of 
the  lake  is  melted  with  tallow,  and  used  at  Trinidad  for 

»  Dauxion  Lavaysse,  Voyage  a  la  Trinidad,  I.  p.  AG,  &c. 
■  "  Six  sevenths." 

"  "  It  is  about  30  leagues  long,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  and  19  broad."— M.R. 
This  island  is  about  90  B.  miles  in  length,  and  the  medial  breadth  may  be 
about  30. — PinJcerton. — P. 
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naval  purposes.  The  court  of  Madrid  permitted  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  European  nations  to  settle  pn  this  island, 
and  a  great  many  French  colonists  migrated  thither  from 
Grenada  ;  but  the  English  obtained  latterly  possession  of 
this  settlement  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  year  1801. 
Trinidad  is  important  on  account  of  its  fertilily,  its  extent, 
and  its  position,  which  commands  the  Oronoco  and  the 
straits  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth.  St.  Joseph  d'  Oruna,  the 
nominal  capital,  is  not  much  larger  than  a  village,  and  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  hundred  neatly  built  houses.  Puerto 
d'Espana  is  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  St.  Joseph  ; 
its  harbour  and  roads  are  much  frequented  by  ships.  The 
port  of  Chagacamus  is  the  best  harbour  in  the  island.  The 
population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  28,000  inhabitants.*1 
It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  size  and  extraordinary 
fruitfulness  of  Trinidad,  that  it  might  produce,  if  properly 
cultivated,  more  sugar  than  the  whole  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.6  It  possesses  also,  in  common  with  Tobago,  the 
great  advantage  of  being  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of 
hurricanes,  so  that  ships  may  anchor  there  without  being 
exposed  to  those  dreadful  storms  by  which  they  have  been 
sometimes  destroyed  in  the  harbours  of  more  northern 
islands/' 

As  we  have  already  given  an  account  of  Margarita  as  a 
dependency  of  Caraccas,  there  only  remains  for  us  to  no- 
tice three  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  which  be- 
long at  present  to  the  Dutch.  The  most  considerable  of 
these  is  Curacoa,  an  island  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of 
soil,  about  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth.  The  land  is  arid  and  sterile  ;  there  is  only  one 
well  on  the  island,  and  the  water  from  it  is  sold  at  a  high 
price.  The  Dutch  have  planted  tobacco  and  sugar  on 
this  light  and  rocky  soil.  Several  salt  marshes  yield  a 
considerable  revenue  ;  but  the  wealth  of  the  island  depends 
chiefly  on  its  contraband  trade.  "VVilliamstadt,  the  capital, 
is  one  of  the  neatest  cities  in  the  West  Indies  ;  the  public 
buildings  are  magnificent,  the  private  houses  are  commo- 
dious, and  the  clean  streets  remind  the  traveller  of  those  in 
the  Dutch  towns.  The  port  of  Curafoa,  though  narrow 
at  its  entrance,  is  every  where  else  spacious,  and  protected 
by  the  fort  of  Amsterdam.  The  population  of  this  settle- 
ment consisted  in  the  year  1815,  of  2781  whites,  4033  free 
people  of  colour,  and  6026  slaves  ;  thus,  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants  amounted  at  that  time  to  twelve  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty.  The  colonists  at  Bonaire  and 
Aruba,  two  small  adjacent  islands,  employ  themselves 
chiefly  in  rearing  cattle. 

The  trade  carried  on  in  the  Archipelago,  -which  has  Lcen 
described,  has  tended  to  advance  the  industry  and  extend 
the  commerce  of  Europe.  The  wealth  which  Holland, 
France,  and  England,  have  derived  from  it,  has  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  national  prosperity  of  these  countries,  than 
all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  American  continent. 

The  number  of  whites  in  the  British  colonies  has  in- 
creased from  forty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  to  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five,  the 
mulattoes  from  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
to  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and 
the  slaves  from  four  hundred  and  sixty-live  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  to  five  hundred  ami  twenty-four 

*  Population,  in  1805,  2,'2G1  whites,  3,'273  free  blacks,  and  19,709  slavo» 
Total,  25,-245.— Morse. 

1  "  lies  du  vent,"  Windward  Islands. 

'  Edward  Young's  West  India  Common-Place  Iiook. 
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thousand  two  hundred  and  five.*  The  great  increase  of 
free  people  of  colour  in  the  British  West  Indies,  must  be 
partly  attributed  to  natural  causes,  and  partly  to  the  nu- 
merous emigrations  from  St.  Domingo.  Twenty-four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  slaves  were  im- 
ported into  these  islands  in  the  year  1 788,  and  the  number 
sent  from  them  amounted  to  11,058.  During  the  year 
1803,  there  was  an  importation  of  19,960,  and  an  exporta- 
tion of  5232.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
twenty  thousand  negroes  were  annually  imported  into  the 
colonies  by  British  settlers. b 

The  duties  on  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
amounted, 

In  the  year  1773.  to   468,947^. 

.  1787,  to   954,364*. 

  1804,  to   2,422,6692. 

The  value  of  the  sugar  imported  annually  into  England, 
was  calculated  some  years  ago  at  7,063, 265Z. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  puncheons  of  rum, 
are  distilled  on  an  average  in  the  British  islands  ;  and  this 
quantity  is  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner  : 

United  States,   37,000  puncheons. 

English  colonies  in  North  America,        .       .  6,250 

Vessels  trading  to  the  Antilles,        .       .       .  10,000 

West  Indian  garrisons  and  colonists,       .       .  30,750 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,      ....  36,000 

England  obtained  from  the  Antilles, 

In  1793,   9,164,893  lbs.  of  cotton. 

—  1804,   20,529,878 

All  this  wealth  has  been  bought  at  a  dear  rate  ;  it  has 
been  purchased  with  the  blood  and  degradation  of  myriads 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  reduced  to  a  condition  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Some 
planters  may  be  humane,  merciful,  and  compassionate ;  the 
colonial  assemblies  may  have  adopted  legislative  measures 
to  restrain  the  cruelty  of  others  ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the 
negroes  still  entitle  them  to  our  commisseration.  This  is 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  excessive  mortality  of  these 
beings,  which  cannot  proceed  from  the  climate,  for  their 
own  is  as  humid,  as  sultry,  and  more  unwholesome.  It 
may,  too,  be  readily  believed,  that  planters  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  their  Creole  negroes  :  but  their  care 
has  been  vain,  and  the  race  has  continually  decreased. 
Slavery,  the  misery  of  exile,  and  every  sort  of  bodily  tor- 
ment to  which  the  negroes  are  exposed,  have  shortened 
their  existence.  These  Africans  have  never  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  common  law  of  nature  ;  and  it  has  been 
found  necessary  in  several  colonies  to  supply  every  year 
the  deficiencies  in  the  number  of  their  slaves  by  fresh  im- 
portations. It  may  be  seen  in  the  public  records  at  Mar- 
tinico,  that,  in  the  year  1810,  the  number  of  births  from  a 
population  of  77,500  slaves,  did  not  exceed  1250,  or  that 
they  were  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  sixty-two.  The  negroes, 
it  has  been  affirmed,  are  stubborn,  revengeful,  not  to  be 
subdued  by  mild  treatment,  but  to  be  driven  by  the  lash. 
This  pretext  has  been  alleged  to  justify  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters.  A  few  individuals  of  that  description  may  be 
found  amongst  them,  but  the  character  of  the  negroes  is 
widely  different.    They  are  ignorant,  but  docile,  gentle, 


"  The  slave  population  of  the  British  West  Indies,  in  1821,  amounted  to 

715-385.— P. 
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patient,  and  submissive.  Cruel  men  amongst  the  colonists, 
or  malefactors  banished  from  Europe,  and  raised  afterwards 
to  the  rank  of  overseers,  were  wont  to  treat  their  slaves  as 
beasts  of  burden  ;  nay  more,  some  Spanish  writers  maintain 
seriously  that  a  negro  and  American  Indian  have  not  a  soul, 
and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  doctrine 
has  been  more  or  less  acted  upon  in  every  European  set- 
tlement in  the  West  Indies. 

If  the  sultry  regions  in  which  the  sugar-cane  is  pro- 
duced can  only  be  cultivated  by  negroes,  or  if  the  welfare 
of  these  possessions  depend  on  that  race,  it  must  be  a  de- 
sirable object  to  add  to  the  riches  of  these  islands  by  im- 
proving the  condition,  and  by  increasing  the  numbers  of 
men  whose  labour  has  been  said  to  constitute  the  wealth 
of  the  colonies.  Such  ends  might  probably  be  attained 
by  legislative  enactments  ;  the  enormities  which,  from 
length  of  time,  have  become  habitual  to  a  great  many 
planters,  might  be  checked.  When  the  slaves  were  as- 
sured that  their  lives  and  health  could  not  be  endangered 
by  any  master,  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  acquire  pro- 
perty, and  thus  they  would  be  made  to  love  a  country 
which  has  been  so  long  watered  with  their  tears.  Were 
marriages  held  sacred,  and  some  attention  bestowed  on 
the  education  of  black  children,  the  vices  to  which  the 
slaves  are  addicted  might  be  repressed.  The  transition 
from  a  state  of  bondage  to  that  of  husbandmen,  could  be 
rendered  easy,  safe,  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  colo- 
nists, by  adopting  a  proper  system  of  instruction,  and  by 
holding  out  to  the  negroes  the  consolations  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  wifh 
this  country,  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  a  morning  in  the 
Antilles.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  watch  the  moment 
when  the  sun,  appearing  through  a  cloudless  and  serene 
atmosphere,  illumines  with  his  rays  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  and  gilds  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  and  orange 
trees.  The  plants  are  spread  over  with  a  gossamer  of  fine 
and  transparent  sillc,  or  gemmed  with  dew  drops,  and  the 
vivid  hues  of  industrious  insects,  reflecting  unnumbered 
tints  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  aspect  of  the  richly 
cultivated  valleys  is  different,  but  not  less  pleasing ;  the 
whole  of  nature  teems  with  the  most  varied  productions. 
It  often  happens,  after  the  sun  has  dissipated  the  mist 
above  the  crystal  expanse  of  the  ocean,  that  the  scene  is 
changed  by  an  optical  illusion.  The  spectator  observes 
sometimes  a  sand  bank  rising  out  of  the  deep,  or  distant 
canoes  in  the  red  clouds,  floating  in  an  aerial  sea,  while 
their  shadows,  at  the  same  time,  are  accurately  delineated 
below  them.  This  phenomenon,  to  which  the  French 
have  given  the  name  of  mirage,  is  not  uncommon  in  equa- 
torial climates.  Europeans  may  admire  the  views  in  this 
archipelago  during  the  cool  temperature  of  the  morning  ; 
the  lofty  mountains  are  adorned  with  thick  foliage  ;  the 
hills,  from  their  summits  to  the  very  borders  of  the  sea, 
are  fringed  with  plants  of  never-fading  verdure  ;  the  mills 
and  sugar  works  near  them  are  obscured  by  their  branches 
or  buried  in  their  shade.  The  appearance  of  the  valleys 
is  remarkable  ;  to  form  even  an  imperfect  idea  of  it,  we 
must  group  together  the  palm  tree,  the  cocoa  nut,  and 
mountain  cabbage,  with  the  tamarind,  the  orange,  and  the 
waving  plumes  of  the  bamboo  cane.  On  these  plains  we 
may  observe  the  bushy  oleander,  all  the  varieties  of  tht 


1  "  Les  fetablissemcns  Britanniqucs  apportaient  aux  colonics  6trangere» 
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Jerusalem  thorn  and  African  rose,  the  bright  scarlet  of 
the  Cordium,  bowers  of  jessamine  and  Grenadilla  vines, 
and  the  silver  and  silky  leaves  of  the  Portlandia.  Fields 
of  sugar  cane,  the  houses  of  the  planters,  the  huts  of  the 
negroes,  and  the  distant  coast  lined  with  ships,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  a  West  Indian  landscape.  At  sun-rise,  when 
no  breeze  ripples  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  it  is  frequently 
so  transparent,  that  one  can  perceive,  as  if  there  were  no 
intervening  medium,  the  channel  of  the  water,  and  observe 
the  shell-fish  scattered  on  the  rocks,  and  the  medusae  re- 
posing on  the  sand. 

A  hurricane  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful  stillness 
of  the  elements  ;  the  air  becomes  close  and  heavy,  the  sun 
is  red,  and  the  stars  at  night  seem  unusually  large.  Fre- 
quent changes  take  place  in  the  thermometer,  which  rises 
sometimes  from  eighty  to  ninety  degrees.1  Darkness  ex- 
tends over  the  earth  ;  the  higher  regions  gleam  with  light- 
ning. The  impending  storm  is  first  observed  on  the  sea  ; 
foaming  mountains  rise  suddenly  from  its  clear  and  mo- 


»  Beckford. 


tionless  surface.  The  wind  rages  with  unrestrained  fury  ; 
its  noise  may  be  compared  to  the  distant  thunder.  The 
rain  descends  in  torrents,  shrubs  and  lofty  trees  are  bor  ne 
down  by  the  mountain  stream  ;  the  rivers  overflow  theii 
banks  and  submerge  the  plains.  Terroi  and  consterna 
tion  seem  to  pervade  the  whole  of  animated  nature  ;  land 
birds  are  driven  into  the  ocean,  and  those  whose  element 
is  the  sea  seek  for  refuge  in  the  woods.  The  frighted 
beasts  of  the  field  herd  together,  or  roam  in  vain  for  a 
place  of  shelter.  It  is  not  a  contest  of  two  opposite  winds, 
or  a  roaring  ocean,  that  shakes  the  earth  ;  all  the  elements 
are  thrown  into  confusion,  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere seems  as  if  it  were  destroyed,  and  nature  appears 
to  hasten  to  her  ancient  chaos.  Scenes  of  desolation 
have  been  disclosed  in  these  islands  by  the  morning's  sun, — 
uprooted  trees,  branches  shivered  from  their  trunks,  and 
the  ruins  of  houses  strewed  over  the  land.  The  planter 
is  sometimes  unable  to  distinguish  the  place  of  his  former 
possessions.  Fertile  valleys  may  be  changed  in  a  few 
hours  into  dreary  wastes,  covered  with  the  carcasses  of 
domestic  animals  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
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47  0 
46  19 
44  49 
43  23  30 
42  52  0 


Cape  Farewell 


ICELAND. 

North  Cape  .... 

Cape  Langaness  .  . 
Cape  Reykianess   .  . 

Hola  

Lambhuns,  Observatory 
Idem  


Grim  Isle  .... 
lale  Jan  Mayen,  South 
Point  ...... 


Longitude  W 
from 
London. 


deg.  min.  sec. 

161  42  30 

168  17  30 

162  47  30 

169  40  0 
172  26  0 
166  22  15 


41  3  0 
40  28  40 


58  47  32 

61  29  0 

62  39  0 

62  41  0 
60  35  0 

63  29  0 


62  38  30 


72  30  0 
64  55  13 
64  10  54 

59  38  0 


66  44  0 


66  22 

63  56 
65  44 

64  6 


66  44  0 
71   0  0 


152  15 
146  39 
141  0 
137  8 
136  5 
135  30 
134  23 
133  0 
131  52 
128  21 
126  26 
124  22 
123  26 
123  53 
123  54 

123  56 

124  10 
124  25 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


123  54  0 

124  29  15 


94  7 
65  10 

77  48 

78  50 
65  20 
76  47 
80  33 


52  56  30 
50  11  3 

42  42  0 


Cook,  Conn,  des  Temps. 
Great  Russian  chart  of 

N.  W.  Coast. 
Cook,  Conn,  des  Temps. 
Idem.* 
Idem,1' 

Idem.  Astron.  Obs. 

Idem. 
Cook. 
Idem. 

Voyage  of  La  Perouse. 

Cook. 

Quadra. 

Vancouver. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem.  Cook,  Quadra. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Gray. 

Vancouver,  &c. 
Cook,  Vancouver. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem,   corrected,  Conn, 
des  Temps,  1817. 


Conn,  des  Temps. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Danish  Naut.  Almanack. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

The  Missionary  Ginge. 
Astron.  Obs. 

Conn,  des  Temps,  chro- 
nometer. 


22  44    0.  Verdun  de  la  Crenne,  Voy- 
age. Conn,  des  Temps. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Wurm,  in  the  Geographi- 
cal Archives  of  Lich- 
tenstein. 
Conn,  des  Temps. 


16   6  0 

22  50  0 
19  44  0 

21  55  15 

22  4  3 


Names  of  Places. 


19  23  0 

10   4   0  Bode,  Annuaire  Astrono- 
mique. 


*  This  isle  answers  tc  the  isle  Saint  Laurent,  the  principal  of  the  isles  of 
Sindow. 

h  This  answers  to  the  isle  Saint  Mathias  of  the  Russians. 

<  Deprive*  at  present  of  several  Russian  relations,  we  have  not  been  able 


NEWFOUNDLAND,  CANA- 
DA, &C. 

Quebec  .  . 
Halifax  .  . 
Gaspe  Bay  . 
Louisburg 
St.  Johns,  fort 
Cape  Race  . 

UNITED  STATES. 

Boston  

Newhaven  .... 
New-London,  light 
New- York,  battery 

Albany  

Philadelphia  .... 
Lancaster  .... 
Washington  .  .  . 
Cape  May  .... 
Cape  Henlopen,  light  . 

Idem  

Cape  Hatteras  .  .  . 
Savannah,  light  .  . 
Pittsburgh  .... 
Galliopolis  .  .  .  • 
Cincinnati,  Fort  Wash 

ington  

Confluence  of  the  Ohio 

and  Mississippi  .  . 
New  Madrid  .  .  . 
Natchez  ..... 
New-Orleans  .  .  . 
Idem  

MEXICO. 

Mexico,  Convent  of  St. 
Augustin  .... 

Queretaro  .... 
Valladolid  .... 
Volcano  of  Jorullo  .  . 
Fopoca-Tepetl  .    .  . 

Pueb'a  de  los  Angelos 
Peak  of  Orizaba     .  . 
Guanaxuato  .... 

Xalapa  

Vera  Cruz  .... 
New  Santandcr,  bar  . 
Tampico,  bar  .  .  . 
Campeachy  .... 
Alacran,  West  point  . 
Rio  Lagartos,  mouth  . 
Comboy,  N .  point  .  . 

Tezcuco  

Acapulco  

San  Bias  .    .  . 
Cape  San  Lucar  (Califor- 
nia)   

San  Diego  .... 
Guadaloupe  (isle)  .  . 
Monterey  .... 
San  Francisco  .  .  . 
Santa  Fe  (New  Mexico) 


Latitude  N 

Longitude  W. 
from 
London. 

Sources  and  Authorities. 

deg.  min.  sec. 

deg.  min.  sec. 

46  47  30 

71  10 

0 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

44  44  0 

63  36 

(f 

Idem. 

48  47  30 

64  27 

15 

Idem. 

45  5"!  40 

T.J  OtJ 

59  55 

01  Idem. 

47  33  45 

52  40 

0 

Idem. 

46  40  0 

53  3 

15 

Idem. 

42  22  11 

71  0 

0 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

41  17  7 

73  0 

0 

D.  J.  J.  Ferrer."1 

41  21  8 

76  9 

If) 

Idem. 

40  42  6 

73  59 

0 

Idem. 

42  38  38 

73  44 

15 

Idem. 

3!)  57  2 

75  10 

0 

Idem. 

40   2  26 

76  19 

0 

Idem. 

3S  55  0 

76  59 

0 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

38  56  46 

74  53 

0 

D.  Ferrer. 

38  47  16 

75  6 

0 

Idem. 

38  46  0 

75  12 

15 

Conn,  des  Temps, 

35  14  30 

75  34 

12 

D.  Ferrer. 

32  45  0 

80  56 

C! 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

40  26  15 

79  58 

15 

D.  Ferrer. 

38  49  12 

82  7 

0 

Idem. 

39   5  54 

84  24 

0 

Idem. 

37   0  20 

89   2  30 

Idem 

36  34  30 

89  27 

15 

Idem. 

31  33  48 

91  25 

0 

Idem. 

29  57  30 

90  6 

0 

Idem. 

29  57  45 

89  58  30 

Conn,  des  Temps,  1817. 

A.  Humboldt,  by  lunar 

19  25  45 

99  5 

15 

and    solar  distances, 

chronometers,  &c. 

20  36  39 

100  10 

15 

Idem. 

19  42  0 

100  52 

0 

Idem. 

99    1  30 1  Idem. 

18  59  47 

98  33 

0 

Idem.  Perpendicular  base* 

and  azimuthal  obs. 

19   0  15 

98   2  30 

Idem. 

19    2  17 

97  15 

0 

Idem. 

21    0  15 

100  55 

0 

Idem. 

19  30  8 

96  55 

0 

Idem. 

19  11  52 

96  9 

0 

Idem. 

23  45  18 

97  58  30 

D.  J.  J.  Ferrer. 

22  15  30 

97  52 

0 

Idem. 

19  50  14 

90  33 

G 

Idem. 

22    7  50 

89  47 

15 

D.  Velasquez. 

21  34  0 

88  10 

0 

D.  J.  J.  Ferrer. 

21  33  30 

86  39  45 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

19  30  40 

98  51 

0 

D.  Velasquez. 

16  50  29 

99  46 

0 

A.  Humboldt. 

21  32  48 

105  15  33 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

22  52  28 

109  50  23 

Idem. 

32  39  30 

117  17 

0 

Idem. 

28  53  0 

118  16 

0 

Idem. 

36  35  45 

121  51 

6 

Idem. 

37  48  30 

122  8 

0 

Idem. 

36  12  0 

104  53 

0 

Idem. 

to  establish  the  comparisons  and  synonymcs  which  we  wished  in  this  part 

of  the  table. 

J  The  Memoirs  and  Notes  of  Don  Jose  Joaquin  de  Ferrer  are  found  in 
(be  Connaissance  des  Temps  of  1817,  and  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction* 
of  Philadelphia,  vol.  VL 
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Names  of  Places. 


GREAT  ANTILLES. 

ISLE  OF  CUBA. 

Havannah  (plaza  (lieja) 


Batahano      .  . 
Trinidad      .  . 
Matanzas  (city) 
Cape  St.  Antonio 
Cape  de  la  Cruz 
Pico  Tarquinio  . 
Point  Maizy 
Point  Guanos  . 
Idem  .... 


JAMAICA. 

Port  Royal   .    .  . 

Kingston  .  .  . 
Cape  Morant  .  . 
Cape  Portland  .  . 

ST.  DOMINGO. 

Cape  Francois,  town 

Port-au-Prince  .  . 
St.  Domingo  .  . 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  . 

Cayes  

Cape  Samana    .  . 

Idem  

Cape  Enganno  .  . 

Cape  Raphael  .  . 
Cape  Dame  Marie  . 
La  Gonaive,  west  point 

PORTO-RICO. 

Porto-Rico  (town)  .  . 


Cape  St.  John,  north- 
cast  point  .... 

Idem.  N.  W.  point .  . 
Aguadilla,  or  city  of  San 

Carlos  

Casa  do  Muertos,  rock 

BAHAMA  ISLES. 

Turk's  Islands,  (Key  or 
Sandbank)    .    .  . 

Caicos  Islands,  (Provi- 
dence Keys)  .    .  . 

Grand  Inague,  north-east 
point  

Crooked  Isle,  E.  point 

San  Salvador,  N.  point 

Providence  Island  (Nas- 
sau)   

Idem  

Abaco  Island,  N.  E.  point 

BERMUDAS. 

St.  George  .... 
N.  E.  point  .... 

THE  LESSER  ANTILLES. 

St.  Thomas,  port   .  . 
St.  Croix,  port  ... 
St.  Martin,  summit 
Saba,  the  middle    .  . 


Latitude  N. 


Ueg.  min.  see. 


23   8  15 


22  23  l!l 
21  48  20 

23  2  28 
21  54  0 
19  47  10 

19  52  57 

20  10  40 
23   9  27 


17  58  0 

18  0  0 
17   5  45 


19  4G  20 

18  33  42 

18  28  40 

19  49  20 

18  11  10 

19  10  2G 
19  1G  30 
18  34  42 


I 


18  37  20 
18  52  40 


18  29  10 

18  2G  0 

18  31  18 

18  27  20 
17  50  0 

21  11  10 

21  50  4G 

21  20  13 

22  39  0 

24  39  0 

25  4  33 
2G  29  52 


32  20 
32  17 


18  20  30 

17  44  8 

18  4  28 
17  39  30 


Longitude  W 
from 
London. 


(leg.  min.  sec. 


82  22  0 


82  25  41 

80  1G  38 

81  37  21 
84  57  15 
77  44  15 
7G  50  7 
74  7  53 
81  43  22 
81  41  15 


7G  52  30 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


A.  Humboldt.  Galiano 
Robredo.  Oltmanns' 
Researches. 

Leinaur  and  Oltmanns. 

Humboldt.  Oltmanns. 

D.  Ferrer. 

Humboldt. 

Cevallos.  Oltmanns. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Oltmanns. 

Ferrer. 


Conn,  des  Temps,  and 
Oltmanns. 
7G  52  15  Oltmanns. 
7G  15    8  Idem. 
7G  58  20  Idem,  and  Humboldt. 


72  18    0  Conn,  des  Temps,  and 
Oltmanns. 

72  27  11  Idem. 
G9  59  37  Idem. 

73  29  33  Idem. 

73  50  19  Idem 
69  13  33  Idem. 

G9    9   0  D.  Ferrer. 

G8  25  37  Cevallos.  Oltmanns. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
G8  58  32  I  Mem. 

74  33  32  lOltmanns. 
73  24  33  I  Idem. 


GG  13  15 

G5  43  15 

67  12  18 

67  12  30 
66  38  15 

71  14  52 

72  25  0 

73  12  7 
73  56  0 
75  51  15 

77  22  G 
77  20  20 
77   3  28 


Humboldt,  Scrra,  and 
Churruca,  by  lunar  dis- 
tances, occuitations,&c. 

Ferrer,  calculated  by  Olt- 
manns. 
Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem.* 


Oltmanns'  Researches, 
&c. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
D.  Ferrer 
Idem. 


64  52  53  Mendoza  Rios. 
G4  51  53  Idem. 


65  3  6 
61  48  2!) 
63    G  27 


Oltmanns'  Researches. 

Idem. 

D.  Ferrer. 


63  20  50  Oltmanns. 


•  These  observations  correct  the  chart  of  Lopez,  with  reference  to  the  ge- 
neral position  of  the  isle  of  Porto- Rico. 

>>  The  terms,  leeward  and  windward  islands,  are  also  used  in  the  con- 
trary sense  :  the  former  applied  to  the  Northern,  the  latter  to  the  Southern 
Antilles. — P. 


Names  of  Places. 


St.  Eustatia,  the  road  . 
Antigua,  Fort  Hamilton 
Guailaloupe,  Bassc-Tcrrc 
Dou.ir.iea,  Roseau  .  . 
Martinico,  Fort  Royal, 
Idem.  St.  Pierre  .  . 
liurbadocs,  Maskclyne's 

observatory  .  .  . 
Idem.  Fort  Willoughby 
Grenada,  Fort  Royal 

LEEWARD  ISLES.h 

Tobago,  N.  E.  point  . 
Tobago,  S.  W.  point  . 
Trinidad,   Puerto  d'Es- 

pniia  

Dragon's  Mouth    .  . 

Idem  

Margarita,  Cape  Macanao 
Orchilla,  West  Cape  . 

TERRA-FIRM  A,  GUIANA, 
&C 

Porto  Bello,  .... 
Carthagena,  .... 


Turbaco  .... 
Mompox  .... 
Honda  .... 
Santa  Fc  de  Bogota 
Cartago  .... 
Popayan  .... 

Pasto  

Santa  Marta  .  . 
Caraccas  .... 


Idem  

Cumana  

Cumanacoa  .  .  . 
St.  Thomas,  N.  Guiana 
San  Fernando  de  Apures 
Maypures  .... 
Esmeralda  .... 
Fort  San  Carlos  .  . 
Cayenne  

PERU,  CHILI,  &C 

Quito  ...... 

Riobamba  .... 

Loxa  

Guayaquil  .... 

Truxillo  

Lima  

Callao,  Castle  of  St.  Phi- 
lip .....  . 

Arica  

Cape  Moxilloncs    .  . 

Copiapo  

Coquimbo  .... 

Valparaiso  .... 

Conception  .... 
Talcaguana      .    .  . 

Valdivia  

San  Carlos,  (Isle  of  Chi- 
loc)  


Latitude  N. 


dejr.  min.  sec, 

17  29  0 

17   4  30 

15  59  30 

15  18  23 

14  35  49 

14  44  0 


Longitude  W. 
from 
London. 


5  15 
5  0 


11  10  13 
11    6  0 

10  38  42 

11  3  30 


9  33  9 
10  25  38 


10  18  5 
9  14  11 
5  11  45 
4  35  48 
4  44  50 
2  26  17 
1  13  5 

11  19  39 
10  30  50 


10  30  24 
10  27  49 
10  16  11 
8   8  11 
53  12 
13  32 
11  0 
53  42 
56  15 


L AT.  S. 

0  13  17 

1  41  46 

2  11  21 
8    5  40 

12   2  45 

12   3  30 


der.  min. 

63  5 

Gl  55 

Gl  4.'. 

Gl  32 

61  6 

61  12 

59  3G 
59  36 
Gl  48 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


60  27  15 

60  49  0 

61  38  0 

62  12  20 
61  53  0 
64  27  15 
66  14  16 


79  35  15 
75  30  0 


75  21  40 

74  27  28 

75  1  36 
74  14  0 

76  6  0 
7G  39  30 
76  41  0 
74  8  30 
67   5  0 


66  50  25 
64  10  0 
63  58  35 
63  55  6 
68  0  0 
68  17  18 

66  3  4 

67  38  24 
52  15  0 


78  55  15 

79  0  15 
79  24  28 
79  56  15 
79  19  23 
77   7  15 

77  14  0 


18 

2G  40 

70  16 

5 

23 

5  0 

70  25 

15 

27 

10  0 

71  5 

15 

29 

54  40 

71  19 

15 

33 

0  30 

71  38 

15 

36 

49  10 

73  5 

0 

36 

42  21 

73  39 

12 

39 

50  30 

73  26 

15 

11 

53  0 

72  55 

0 

Oltmanns. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


18  Idem. 
33  Idem. 
0  Idem. 


Idem. 
Idem.' 

Idem. 

A.  Humboldt,  doubtful. 
Solano,  manuscript  chart. 
Oltmanns. 
Idem. 


Conn,  des  Temps 
Humboldt,  Noguera,  Ob- 
servations of  satellites, 

&c. 

Humboldt  Oltmanns. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Oltmanns'  Researches. 

Humboldt.  Numerous 
astronomical  observa- 
tions. 

D.  Ferrer. 

Humboldt. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 


Humboldt,  astronomical 

observations. 
Idem.  Rouguer,  &c. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Humboldt.  Observation 
of  the  passage  of  Mer- 
cury over  the  sun's 
disk. 

Conn,  des  Temps,  astro- 
nomical observations. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem.  Astronomical  ob- 
servations. 

Conn,  des  Temps.  A«- 
tron.  observations. 

Idem.  idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


c  The  positions  of  these  places  have  been  variously  stated  by  dilTeivnt 
authors — Tobago,  S.  \V.  point,  latitude,  according  to  Jeffreys,  1 1  deg.  10 
min. ;  Arrowsmith,  10  dcg.  56  min.  Longitude,  according  to  Jeffreys,  6i 
dog.  53  min.  47  sec. ;  Arrowsmith,  G3  deg.  13  min.  15  sec. 
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N. 


Isle  Madre  de  Dios, 

point  .... 
Cape  Pilares*    .  . 
Isle  Juan  Fernandez 
Isle  Masafuero  .  . 


Albemarle  Island,  N.  W. 
point  

COASTS   OF   BRAZIL  AND 
LA  PLATA. 

Para  

Isle  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist   

San  Luis  de  Maranham 


Idem  .   .    .    ...  . 

Seara  

Idem  

Cape  Saint  Roque,  point 
Petetinga  .... 

Recife,  port  of  Pernam- 

buco  

Olinda  de  Pernambuco 
San  Salvador  de  Bahia, 
fort  


Latitude  S. 


Cape  Frio 


Idem 
Idem 
Idem 


Idem  .  .  .  .  . 
Rio  Janeiro,  Castle 
Idem  .   .    .    .  . 


St.  Paul  . 
Idem  .  . 
Idem  .  . 
Santos,  bar 
Iguape 
Cananea  . 
Parananga 
Guaratuba 
_sle  St.  Catharine,  fort 
Santa  Cruz   .    .  . 


San  Pedro,  port 


Cape  Santa  Maria 
Maldonado  Bay,  eastern 

point  

Monte  Video,  Castle  . 
Suenos  Ayres  .  .  . 
.  dem  


deg.  min^sec. 

49  45  0 
52  40  0 
33  40  0 
33  45  30 

L  AT.  N. 

0   2  0 


LAT.  S. 

1  28  0 

1  15  0 

2  29  0 

3  30  0 
5   2  30 


34  35  26 
34  30  40 


Longitude  W. 
from 
London 


deg.  min.  sec. 

75  47  IS 
74  54  15 
78  58  15 
80  37  15 


91  30  0 

49   0  0 

45  52  50 
44  .2  0 


44   0  0* 

38  48  0 

38  28  0 

35  43  0 


8 

4  0 

35   7  0 

8 

13  0 

35   5  0 

12 

59  0 

38  33  0 

22 

54  0 

42   8  0 

41  53  0 

41  36  15 

23 

2  0 

41  31  15 

23 

0  30 

42   7  30 

22 

54  2 

43  17  44 

42  47  35 

23 

33  14 

46   9  0 

46  13  30 

23 

33  10 

46  39  10 

21 

2  30 

46   2  15 

24 

42  0 

47   6  0 

25 

4  30 

47  30  0 

35 

31  30 

47  51  0 

25 

52  0 

48   8  0 

27 

22  20 

47  51  25 

32 

9  0 

51  56  0 

34 

37  30 

54    1  0 

34 

57  30 

54  47  0 

34 

54  48 

56  10  0 

58  23  38 
58  24  30 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


Conn,  des  Temps. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Idem. 


Conn,  des  Temps. 

Nautical  Ephcmerides  of 

Coimbra,  1807.b 
Orient.  Nav.    Mean  of 

several  chronometrical 

observations. 
D.  Jose  Patriceo. 
Oriental  Navigator. 
D.  Jose  Patriceo. 


Oriental  Nav. 
the  whole. 


Mean  of 


Ephemcr.  of  Coimbra. 
Idem. 

Oriental  Nav.  Mean  of 
many  observations. 
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a  Cape  Pillar. 

b  This  work  appears  to  contain  a  number  of  typographical  errors,  which 
tnduced  us  not  to  cite  many  places  on  its  authority. 

•  46°  VV.  of  Paris,  consequently  43°  39'  45"  W.  of  London. — P. 

d  Want  of  room  prohibits  us  from  giving  the  various  positions  of  these 
dangerous  reefs. 

e  The  Ephcmerides  of  Coimbra  give  the  same  result,  without  indicating 
from  what  authority. 

f  It  is  not  said  in  the  Ephemerides  whether  this  isle,  Santa  Maria,  makes 
part  of  the  group  of  Trinidad,  as  the  latitude  seems  to  show,  or  that  of  Mar- 
tin Vaz,  whose  name  is  not  indicated. 

e  The  existence  of  the  isle  of  Saxembourg,  or  Saxemburg,  has  been 
doubted.  The  longitude  indicated  by  Lindemann  being  very  uncertain,  a 
difference  of  two  degrees  is  no  objection  to  our  recognising  its  identity.    It  is 
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only  necessary  to  verify  in  detail  the  observation  of  Captain  Galloway. 
Captain  Flinders  had  in  vain  sought  for  it  from  28  to  22  degrees,  and  even 
farther,  but  inclining  his  course  to  E.  S.  E.  The  same  year  the  American 
Captain  Galloway  was  assured  he  saw  it  under  the  old  latitude,  but  much 
farther  east. 

h  The  pilot  Long,  sent  from  the  Cape  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  observed  an  isle 
which  he  believed  to  be  Saxembourg,  but  which  is  1 1  deg.  40  min.  more 
westerly  than  the  isle  seen  by  Galloway.  This  isle  was  four  marine  leagues 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad ;  it  was  flat,  but  on  the  east  there  was  a 
peak  about  seventy  feet  high. 

The  route  of  Flinders  did  not  pass  either  the  isle  of  Columbus  nor  that 
seen  by  Galloway  ;  if  the  observation  of  the  latter  is  not  confirmed,  the  isle 
of  Columbus  would  be  the  true  Saxembourg,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
difference  of  longitude.  But  we  think  that  the  two  isles  exist  simultaneously 
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EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 


Its  Physical  Geography. — Seas,  Lakes,  Rivers,  and 
JWounluins. 

Europe  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  Asia,  America, 
or  the  compact  surface  of  Africa.  A  mere  adjunct  of  the 
immense  Asiatic  continent,  the  whole  peninsula  could  hard- 
ly contain  a  basin  large  enough  for  the  Nile,  the  Kiang,  or 
the  Amazon.*  Its  loftiest  mountains  cannot  be  compared 
in  height  or  in  extent  to  the  Andes  or  Himalahs.  If  all  its 
downs  and  uncultivated  lands6  were  added  to  the  sandy 
plains  of  Africa,  the  augmentation  might  be  wholly  imper- 
ceptible. The  European  archipelagos  arc  much  inferior  to 
the  vast  labyrinths  in  other  regions  of  the  earth.c  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
confined  to  the  same  continent,  arc  few  and  insignificant. 
Its  mines  do  not  abound  in  gold  ;  the  diamond  is  not  found 
among  its  minerals.  There  are  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  species  of  quadrupeds  that  belong  exclusively  to  Eu- 
rope, and  these  are  not  of  the  most  useful  kind.  Some 
animals,  as  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  dog,  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  care  and  industry  of  man, 
but  the  most  valuable  natural  productions  have  been  import- 
ed from  other  quarters  of  the, world.  The  silkworm  was 
brought  from  India,  fine  wool  from  Mauritania,  the  peach 
from  Persia,  the  orange  from  China,  and  the  potato  from 
America.  If  we  are  rich,  our  wealth  has  been  derived 
from  the  produce  or  spoils  of  other  countries. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  human  mind,  that  our  barren, 
wild,  and  rugged  region,  which  nature  had  only  covered 
with  forests  or  enriched  with  iron,  has  after  a  lapse  of  4000 
years,  been  completely  changed  by  its  inhabitants.  Their 
civilization,  it  is  true,  has  been  more  than  once  interrupted, 
but  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  extinguish  it  or  set 
limits  to  its  progress.  W e  attempt  in  vain  to  separate  the 
gifts  of  nature  from  the  discoveries  of  art ;  climate  is  modi- 
fied by  cultivation  ;  navigation  has  put  within  our  reach 
the  produce  of  every  zone.  Europe,  in  which  the  beaver 
built  in  security  its  habitation  on  the  banks  of  solitary  ri- 
vers, has  become  the  seat  of  powerful  empires ;  its  fields 
yield  rich  harvests ;  its  cities  are  adorned  with  palaces ; 
our  small  peninsula  extends  its  sway  over  the  rest  of  the 
earth  ;  it  is  the  lawgiver  of  the  world  ;  its  inhabitants  are 
spread  over  every  country ;  a  whole  continent  has  been  peo- 
pled by  its  colonists.  The  barbarism  of  Africa,  its  deserts 
and  burning  sun,  cannot  much  longer  obstruct  the  progress 
of  our  travellers.    European  customs  and  institutions  have 


»  M.  Malte-Brun  means  by  the  basin  of  a  river,  all  the  countries  over 
which  its  bran -lies  extend. 


been  transplanted  to  Oceanica  ;  European  armies  have  al- 
most subdued  the  continent  of  Asia  ;  British  India  and 
Asiatic  Russia  must  ere  long  be  conterminous ;  the  im. 
mense  but  feeble  empire  of  the  Chinese  may  resist  the  arms, 
but  not  the  influence  of  Europe.  The  ocean  is  the  exclu- 
sive patrimony  of  Europeans  or  their  colonists.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  most  polished  nations  in  other  paits  of  the 
earth  seldom  venture  beyond  their  coasts ;  our  mariners 
sail  fearlessly  to  the  most  distant  seas. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  describe  this  part  of  the  -earth 
differently  from  others  less  changed  by  the  genius  of  their 
inhabitants ;  the  progress  of  improvement  is  naturally  asso- 
ciated with  historical  recollections  ;  but  it  is  necessary  at 
the  outset  to  make  some  observations  on  its  physical  geo- 
graphy. 

The  Emits  of  Europe  have  been  considered  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work  ;d  we  have  shown  that  the  chain  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  lowest  level  of  the  isthmus  between  it  and  the 
sea  of  Azof,  (a  level  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  Manytch, 
and  the  Kuma,)  are  the  boundaries  between  Europe  and 
Asia  in  the  part  in  which  they  are  contiguous.  That  fron- 
tier terminates  at  the  Tanais  or  Don,  which,  for  a  short 
space,  separates  the  two  continents.  The  remaining  limits 
are  more  easily  determined  ;  they  are  (he  sea  of  Azof, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Hel- 
lespont. The  line  is  then  taken  across  the  Archipelago,  so 
that  Tenedos,  Mitylene,  Scio,  Samos,  Nicaria,  Cos,  and 
Rhodes,  belong  to  Asia ;  Naxos,  Stampalia,  and  Scarpanto, 
to  Europe.  The  Mediterranean  divides  Africa  and  Europe  ; 
but  it  is  not  ascertained  whether  Malta,  Gozo,  Comino, 
Lampedosa,  and  Linosa,  are  African  or  European  islands. 
The  question,  in  as  much  as  it  is  connected  with  the  colo- 
nial administration  of  these  settlements,  has  been  agitated  in 
the  British  parliament,  and  the  geograpliical  arguments  on 
both  sides  appear  equally  plausible. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  the 
Azores,  are  in  a  physical  point  of  view  appendages  of  Africa, 
being  parts  of  a  submarine  continuation  from  the  chain  of 
Mount  Atlas. 

The  new  continent  was  unknown,  when  Iceland,  a  de- 
pendence of  Greenland,  was  discovered,  and  geographers 
placed  it  among  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Europe 
Historical  and  political  connexions  have  long  preserved  this 
arrangement ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  Europe  ter- 


h  "Dunes  ct  landes"— Dunes,  sand-hills  along  the  sea  coast;  landcs, 
heaths  and  pine  plains. — P. 

•  "  In  Oceanica."  *  Introduction  to  Asia. 
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minates  on  the  northwest,  at  the  Feroe  islands.  The  arctic 
regionSj  whether  they  consist  of  islands  or  peninsulas,  being 
separated  from  our  continent  by  the  ocean,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  North  America. 

Enclosed  within  the  limits  that  have  been  described,  the 
surface  of  Europe  is  at  least  equal  to  500,000  square  leagues, 
twenty-five  of  which  are  equivalent  to  an  equatorial  degree— < 
the  population  of  the  same  continent  amounts  to  200,000,000 
souls.  We  have  stated  these  conclusions  in  round  numbers ; 
but  from  our  want  of  information  concerning  the  extent  of 
particular  countries  and  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  our 
results  cannot  be  considered  very  accurate.  The  annual  in- 
crease in  the  European  population  is  not,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimates,  less  than  a  million. 

We  subjoin  those  dimensions  of  Europe  that  appear  to  us 
most  worthy  of  notice. 

Leagues. 

Length  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Ural  mountains,  near 

Ekaterineburg    .........  1215 

From  Brest  to  Astracan  860 

Breadth  from  Cape  Gata  to  Cape  Ortegal,  (Spanish  Peninsula)  210 
From  Port  Vendre  to  Bayonne,  (Isthmus  of  the  Pyrenees,  first 
angustation,)     .........  95- 

From  Cape  Colonna,  in  Calabria,  to  Cape  Wrath,  in  Scotland,  .  615 
From  the  Adriatic  to  the  North  Sea,  (second  angustation)  .  210 
From  Cape  Matapan,  in  Greece,  to  Cape  North,  (the  greatest 

breadth  of  Europe)   .  870 

From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  (third  angustation)  .  .  268 
From  the  Caspian  to  the  White  Sea,  (fourth  angustation)      .  485 

Warsaw  is  the  most  central  of  the  large  European  towns; 
but  the  basin  of  Bohemia  is  the  physical  centre,  since  it  ter- 
minates on  the  north  the  great  range  of  mountainous  districts, 
which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  form  what  may  be  called 
the  Upper  countries  of  Europe.* 

The  numerous  seas  and  gulfs  that  bathe  our  peninsula, 
distinguish  it  from  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Such  great 
masses  of  water,  placed  between  different  countries,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  New  Holland,  or  even  in  the 
greater  part  of  America.  They  modify  the  temperature  by 
rendering  it  humid  and  variable,  promote  commerce  by  fa- 
cilitating the  intercourse  from  one  place  to  another,  and  are 
favourable  to  the  freedom  of  nations,  for,  like  mountainous 
chains,  they  form  natural  ramparts,  that  have  unfortunately 
been  too  often  neglected. 

The  western  or  Atlantic  ocean  washes  Europe  on  the 
west  and  the  north.  It  is  needless  to  distinguish  the  sea 
to  the  north  of  the  British  isles,  between  Greenland  and 
Norway,  by  the  name  of  the  northern  ocean,  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  it  by  some  navigators.  The  name  of 
the  frozen  sea  is  also  inapplicable  to  any  in  Europe,  even  to 
the  one  between  Cape  North  and  Waigatz  Strait,  because 
it  is  seldom  covered  with  ice  to  any  great  extent.  The 
constant  agitation  of  these  open  seas  is  the  chief  advantage 
that  they  possess  over  those  which  bathe  the  northern  shores 
of  Siberia  and  America. 

The  White  Sea,  a  gulf  that  receives  the  fresh  streams  of 
three  considerable  rivers,  is  more  liable  to  freeze  than  any 
of  the  rest.  W e  allude  in  particular  to  the  western  part  of 
it,  in  which  rocks  and  islands  are  most  thickly  scattered. 
Its  shores  are  in  general  low,  and  abound  in  barren  rocks 
or  turfy  marshes ;  like  the  sea  of  Nova  Zembla,  it  is  subject 
to  violent  tempests,  which  setting  out  from  the  north-east, 

«  "  High  Europe." 
s  Straits  of  Dover. 

"  Dunes,"  sand-hills. 
'•  The  Mouth  of  the  Elbe. 


impel  against  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe  all  the 
unknown  seas  to  the  north  of  Siberia. 

We  enter,  after  having  doubled  Cape  Stat,  or  the  western 
point  of  Norway,  the  gulf  which  has  been  called  the  north 
or  the  German  sea.  It  extends  from  the  Shetland  islands 
to  the  strait  at  Calaisb  and  from  the  shores  of  England  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Jutland  channel.  Its  coasts  formed  by 
rocks  in  Norway  and  Scotland,  become  gradually  very  low  ; 
in  many  places  they  are  covered  with  sand  or  full  of  ooze, 
and  exposed  to  inundations  or  encroachments  of  the  sea. 
The  coast  in  the  lower  part  of  Scotland  and  in  Yorkshire  is 
protected  by  hills  ;  but  in  the  small  gulf  called  the  Wash, 
the  sea  flows  frequently  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  into  the 
land ;  and  the  submarine  forests  on  the  shores  of  Lincolnshire 
are  the  undoubted  monuments  of  its  former  ravages.  The 
Nore,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  is  exposed  to  the  same 
devastations,  but  in  a  less  degree.  All  the  coasts  in  the 
Low  Countries  bear  the  marks  of  them,  and  are  only  main- 
tained in  their  present  state  by  the .  inhabitants,  who  have 
erected  dikes  where  the  billows  have  not  formed  barriers0 
against  their  advances.  The  shores  of  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wick  have  been  more  than  once  inundated  ;  the  remains  of 
the  island  of  Nordstrand,  which  was  overwhelmed  in  1634, 
are  proofs  of  these  revolutions,  which  have  also  reduced 
Heligoland  to  its  present  narrow  limits.  But  the  land  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  fertile  alluvial  deposits  in  that  part  of 
the  sea  which  mariners  call  the  Gulf  of  Hamburg*  The 
coasts  of  Jutland,  to  the  north  of  these  countries,  were  per- 
haps in  ancient  times  more  exposed ;  but  they  are  now 
guarded  by  a  double  rampart  of  banks  and  sand-hills.  We 
have  often  seen  dense  mists  rise  from  this  sea,  roll  into  fan- 
tastical shapes,  extend  along  the  shore,  and  fall  at  last  in 
the  form  of  saline  particles  :  the  growth  of  trees  is  thus 
checked,  but  the  grass  assumes  a  fresher  verdure. 

The  English  and  the  Dutch  have  given  the  name  of  the 
Sleeve  to  that  part  of  the  sea  between  Norway  and  Jut- 
land. It  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  styled  Skager 
Rack,  a  term  which  signifies  merely  the  passage  of  Skagen  ;8 
it  might  be  better  denominated  the  Norway  or  Jutland 
channel.  It  is  very  deep  near  its  northern  shores,  and  is 
contracted  on  the  south  by  the  vast  and  sandy  promontory 
of  Jutland,  which  is  surrounded  by  gravel  banks  and  rocks 
that  are  considered  very  dangerous  even  by  the  mariners 
of  the  country. 

A  second  channel,  the  Katte-Gat,  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Skagen,  the  extreme  point  of  Jutland,  is  narrower  than  the 
former ;  it  is  crowded  with  islets  and  rocks,  separates  Jut- 
land from  Sweden,  and  is  terminated  by  three  straits,  the 
Sound,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts,  the  numerous  sub- 
divisions of  which  encompass  the  Danish  archipelago. 

All  these  straits  enter  the  Mediterranean  of  the  north,  or, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Baltic  ;  but  it  has  been  named 
the  Eastern  Sea  by  the  Scandinavians  and  Germans.  Its 
basin  on  the  south  is  surrounded  by  sandy  plains  or  by  low 
moundsf  of  chalk  ;  the  eastern  coast  of  Sweden  and  the 
southern  coast  of  Finland  are  encompassed  by  rocks  and 
reefs  ;  there  are  no  hills  of  any  considerable  elevation  near 
its  shores,  and  its  waters  are  shallow,  not  very  salt,  and  fre- 
quently covered  with  ice.  This  sea  receives  the  superfluous 
water  of  all  the  lakes  in  Finland,  Ingria,  and  Livonia,  the 


e  The  Skager  Rack  is  properly  a  sand  bank,  stretching  out  from  Ska- 
gen, or  the  Skaw,  the  north  point  of  Jutland. — P. 

f  "Falaises."  v 
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greater  number*  of  rivers  in  Poland  and  Eastern  Germany, 
and  the  numerous  streams  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  swollen 
by  the  snow  or  the  torrents  from  the  Dofrine  mountains.  So 
many  tributary  streams  enter  into  no  sea  of  the  same  size, 
on  which  account  it  resembles  a  lake,  and  the  melting  of 
the  snow  in  summer  determines  the  course  of  a  current 
which  runs  into  the  North  Sea  by  the  Sound  and  the  Belts. 
At  other  seasons  the  currents  are  regulated  by  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  is  like  a  separate 
lake,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  a  river,  discharge  their  currents  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  the  year  into  the  great  basin  of  the  Baltic.  Im- 
pelled in  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  masses  of  ice  from 
the  interior  of  the  Baltic,  often  unite  and  remain  in  the 
straits  of  Denmark. 

We  return  by  the  north  sea,  and  observe  the  straits  of 
Dover,  or  the  Pas  de  Calais,  which  communicates  with 
the  British  channel,  or  the  Manche.  Shallow  and  confined, 
it  is  subject,  from  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  to 
high  and  impetuous  tides.  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  the 
Gulf  of  Gascony,  need  not  be  distinguished  from  the  At- 
lantic, of  which  it  forms  a  part.  We  may  remark  the 
contrast  between  it  and  the  sea  of  Newfoundland,  situated 
exactly  under  the  same  parallel ;  the  polar  ice,  arrested  by 
the  currents  in  the  latter,  occasions  in  summer  thick  and 
dark  fogs  ;  but  floating  ice  cannot  enter  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
from  the  configuration  of  the  coasts,  and  the  humidity  com- 
mon to  maritime  countries  is  in  a  great  measure  checked 
by  the  continued  motion  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  leads  into  the  Mediterranean, 
that  scries  of  inland  seas  equally  interesting  from  their  situa- 
tion, their  physical  character,  and  historical  celebrity.  The 
first  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  terminates  at  Cape  Bon 
and  the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia  ;  but  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa 
and  Lyons  are  the  oidy  places  that  are  at  present  particu- 
larly designated.  The  depth  of  this  basin  is  about  a  thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  near  the  shores  where  the 
sea  washes  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Ap- 
pennines.  The  eastern  part  may  be  denominated  the 
Italian  Sea ;  numerous  volcanic  islands,  such  as  Lipari, 
Pontia,b  and  many  others,  are  scattered  over  it,  and  all  of 
them  are  connected  with  the  same  subterraneous  fires  that 
rise  from  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  second  basin  is  nearly 
twice  as  large,  but  very  few  islands  or  rocks  have  been  ob- 
served in  it.  It  extends  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis 
to  the  shores  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  forms  on  the  north 
two  separate  basins,  renowned  in  history,  and  well  adapted 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  physical  geographer.  The 
fir-st  is  the  Adriatic  ;  its  bed,  if  carefully  examined,  appears 
to  be  composed  of  marble  and  limestone,  mixed  with  shells. 
The  second  is  the  Archipelago  or  White  Sea  of  the  Turks  ; 
its  numerous  and  picturesque  islands  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin.0  The  gulf  of  the  Great  Syrtis  on  the  south  pene- 
trates into  Africa  :  its  sandy  coasts  are  lower  than  most 
others  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  vast  marshes'1  in  the  midst 
of  moving  sands  are  of  variable  extent,  and  seem  to  con- 
found the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  But  the  most  remark- 
able basin  in  the  Mediterranean  is,  without  doubt,  that  of 


»  "  Half  the  number."    The  Duna,  the  Meme],  the  Pregel,  and  the  Vis- 
tula, from  Russia  and  Poland,  and  the  Oder,  from  E.  Germany. — P. 
b  "  L'ile  Ponce,"  Ponza. 

«  "  Couvrcnt  un  vaste  foyer  volcaniquc."    This  docs  not  imply  that  they 
are  all  of  volcanic  formation,  which  is  not  true,  (some  of  the  islands  being 
VOL.  II.— NOS.  89  *  00.  2  Z 
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the  Black  Sea.  Its  entrance  Is  formed  by  (he  Strait  of  the 
Dardanelles,  or  the  Hellespont,  the  PropontLs,  or  the  sea 
of  Marmora,  and  the  Bosphorus,  or  the  narrow  channel  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  fed  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  centra 
Europe,  and  receives  by  the  strait  of  Caffa,  or  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus,  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Palus-Maotis,  which 
the  moderns  have  so  improperly  denominated  the  sea  of 
Azof.  Such  are  at  present  the  limits  of  those  inland  -<  i 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  facilitate 
the  communication  between  the  ancient  continents.  It  is 
not  perhaps  improbable  that  a  former  strait,  gradually  ob 
structed  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  gravel  and  alluvial  de- 
posits from  the  torrents  of  Caucasus,  connected,  long  siftei 
the  last  physical  revolutions  that  happened  on  our  globe,  the 
sea  of  Azof,  and  consequently  the  Black  Sea,  with  the 
Caspian. 

The  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  are  chiefly  supplied  by 
the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  and  other  rivers  that  en- 
ter the  Black  Sea,  and  also  by  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Ebro.  Thus  it  receives  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting 
of  the  snow  in  Abyssinia,  Switzerland,  Caucasus,  and 
Mount  Atlas.  But  although  its  feeders  are  so  abundant,  it 
has  been  generally  believed  that  the  quantity  of  water  which 
enters  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Atlantic  is  greater  than 
that  discharged  from  it  into  the  same  ocean.  It  has  been 
alleged,  in  support  of  this  supposition,  that  a  constant  and 
large  current  flows  into  it  through  the  middle  of  the  strait 
of  Gibraltar,  whilst  only  two  feeble  and  lateral  currents  is- 
sue from  it.  But  this  apparent  influx  of  the  ocean  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  a  greater  fluid  mass  on  a  smaller 
body  of  water ;  a  pressure,  which,  from  the  force  of  its 
impulsion,  must  necessarily  displace  the  upper  strata  in  the 
lesser  mass.  If  an  anchor  be  cast  in  the  strait,  a  lower 
current  may  be  discovered,  which  carries  to  the  ocean  the 
superfluous  water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  general  motion 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  from  east  to  west,  but  the  reaction 
of  its  water  against  the  coasts  occasions  several  lateral  and 
adverse  currents.6  The  straits,  too,  from  their  position,  give 
rise  to  many  very  variable  currents.  The  Faro  of  Messina, 
or  the  Charybdis  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Euripus  between 
the  continent  and  the  island  of  Negropont,  are  the  most  re- 
markable. The  tides  are  in  most  places  hardly  perceptible, 
but  they  may  be  observed  in  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  gulf  of 
the  Syrtes. 

We  consider  that  part  of  the  Caspian  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kuma  to  that  of  the  Jaik,  as  situated  in  Europe  ;  but  as 
two  thirds  of  its  circumference  belong  to  Asia,  it  has  been 
described  in  our  account  of  that  continent.  The  greater 
number  of  its  rivers  enter  it  from  the  side  of  Europe.  Its 
level  is  168  feetf  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean. 

The  seas  which  have  been  mentioned  form  the  boundary  of 
Europe,  through  an  extent  of  5500  leagues,  whilst  it  is  conti- 
guous to  the  continent  of  Asia  only  on  a  line  of  8S0  leagues. 
These  seas  are  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Europeans; 
they  separate  them  on  the  north  from  the  frozen  regions  or 
the  Arctic  Pole,  and  protect  them  on  the  south  against  the 
scorching  heats  of  Africa  ;  they  increase  the  resources  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  place,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  other 


granitic,  others  schistose  or  calcareous,)  but  that  they  conceal  a  vast  \oloa 
nic  focus,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Santorin  and  Milo.  P. 

d  Lagoons. 

e  "  Rcmoiis,"  eddies. 

'  155  Fr.  feet— 165.3  Eng.  feet. 
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continents.  They  abound  in  a  variety  of  fish,  wmcn  might 
afford  sufficient  nourishment  for  a  fifth  part  of  the  European 
population.  Their  superficial  extent  may  be  estimated  in 
the  following  manner : 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Square  Leagues,  Twenty- 
five  equalto  a  Degree. 


1.  Western,  part  to  Gape  Bon  and  the  Strait  of  Messina,  .  42,680 

a.  The  Adriatic,     .       .       .       .....       .       ,  8,180 

3.  1  he  Archipelago  and  the  Propontis,     ....  10, 120 

4.  Great  Basin,  or  Eastern  part,      ......  71,000 


Total  Saperfices  of  the  Mediterranean,     .      .      .  131,980 

The  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,        ....  23,750 

The  Caspian  Sea,    18,600 

The  White  Sea,   5,000 

The  Baltic,  (in  its  whole  extent)   17,680 

Gulf  of  Bothnia   5,100 

Gulf  of  Finland   2,300 

The  I$atte-Gat ;  the  Sound,  the  two  Belts,  and  all  the  arms 
of  the  sea -bet  ween  the  several  Danish  islands,  and  between 
them  and  Holstein  ;  and  the  channel  between  Denmark 

and  Norway  to  Cape  Lindesness,  (the  Sleeve)1  .  .  2j680 
The  German  Ocean,.,  limited  by  Cape  Stat,  in  Norway,  the 

Shetland  islands,  and  Cape  Lindesness,        .       .       .  32,000 

The  Irish  Channel,   3,400 

The  British  Channel,.     .......  3,700 


The  great  number  of  fresh  water  lakes  in  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe  forms  another  characteristic  of  its  physical 
geography  ;  but  these  lakes,  it  is  true,  are  not  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  those  in  North  America.  The  first  of  these  regions 
has  the  sources  of  the  Wolga  to  the  south,  the  Baltic  to  the 
west,  and  the  White  Sea  to  the  north-east.  The  following 
are  the  principal  Lakes  : — 

Square  Leagues- 


Lake  Ladbga,      .       .   830 

 Onega,   430 

 -Bielo-Osero,   70 

 Kubensk,  Latscha,  anJWoja,      ....  80 

Five  others  between  Kargapol  and  the  White  Sea,       .  75 
Lakes  Wig,  Seg,  Ando,  and  seven  others  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Onega,   100 

Lake  Peipus   110 

 Ilmen,   36 

 Wirtz,-                                                .  10 

Five  in  the  government  of  Pleskow,     .  10 

Lake  Saima,  in  Finland,   210 

 Kuopio,   80 

 Lexa,         .......   30 

 Kolkis,   70 

 Tavastie,   20 

 Ulea,         .........  '30 

Twelve  others,    ..             .......       .       .  60 


Sum  .total  of  square  leagues,     .       .      .      .  2,251 


The  surface  of  them  all  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  gulf  of  Finland. 

The  lakes  in  Scandinavia  are  not  so  large,  but  more  nu- 
merous, than  those  which  have  been  now  enumerated.b  The 
extent  of  Wener  is  about  280 ;  that  of  Weter,  110;  that  of 
Mielar,  1 00  ;  and  that  of  all  the  Scandinavian  lakes,  from 
700  to  800  square  leagues.  They  are,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,  placed  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of 
the  mountainous  chain  that  traverses  the  peninsula.  Those 
in  northern  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  are  situated  on  the 
western  declivities  of  that  country.  All  of  them,  of  course, 
flow  into  the  Baltic,  and  are  the  sources  which  supply  that 
inland  sea. 


*  The  whole  extent  of  sea  between  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean  is 
-alled  the  Codan  in  the  original. — P. 

b  "  La  Scandinavie  est  remplie  des  lacs,  moins  cependant  que  la  region 
procedente'W Scandinavia  is  full  of  lakes,  but  less  so  than  the  preceding 


Many  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  the  Baltic.  More  than  four  hundred  have  been 
counted  in  Mecklenburg,  the  Ucker  Mark,  and  the  interior 
of  Pomerania  and  eastern  Prussia.  Some  of  them  which 
have  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  are  not  unlike  marshes  ;  they  lie 
in  hollows,  formed  by  the  sinking  of  argillaceous  and  sandy 
land. 

There  are  fewer  lakes  in  the  Alpine  chain  than  in  the 
Scandinavian  mountains.  We  observe  on  the  southern  sides 
of  the  Alps,  the  lake  Maggiore  which  contains  about  20 
square  leagues,  and  those  of  Lugano,  Como,  Lecco,  Iseo, 
and  Garda ;  the  surface  of  the  last  is  equal  to  24 ;  their 
whole  superficial  extent,  together  with  that  of  others  less  con- 
siderable, may  amount  to  80  square  leagues.  The  lakes  on 
the  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  are  more  numerous  ;  that  of 
the  Four  Cantons  occupies  a  space  of  about  13  square 
leagues ;  among  others,  we  may  mention  those  of  Thun, 
Brientz,  Neufchatel,  which  is  not  less  than  1 5,  those  of  Biel, 
Zug,  Sursee,  Zurich,  Wallenstadl,  Greiffensee,  and  Con- 
stance, of  which  the  superfices  is  at  least  38.  There  are  five 
or  six  in  Upper  Suabia ;  twelve  in  Bavaria,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  lakes  of  Ammer  and  Chiem ;  lastly, 
we  have  to  notice  those  in  Austria,  or  the  lakes  of  Atter, 
Abend,  Hallstadt  and  others  to  the  east  of  Salzburg.  The 
surface  of  all  these  lakes  may  be  estimated  at  1 80  square 
leagues.  The  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Annecy,  and  some 
others,  are  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps ;  the 
former  covers  an  area  of  44  square  leagues  ;  the  rest  are  too 
insignificant  to  merit  attention. 

There  are  four  or  five  small  lakes  in  the  peninsula  of  Italy, 
near  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  the  Appennines,  and  all  of 
them  are  of  a  circular  form  and  encompassed  by  steep 
roeks.  The  Italian  geologists  consider  them  the  monuments 
of  a  volcanic  revolution  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  number  of  lakes  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  Europe  is  inconsiderable,  particularly  in  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  France,  and  England.  The  contrast  in  Ireland 
is  striking :  four  or  five  larger  lakes,  one  of  which  is  not  less 
than  that  of  Zurich,  and  ten  or  twelve  smaller  ones,  exclu- 
sively of  the  fens  or  bogs  which  shall  afterwards  be  more 
fully  described,  occupy  a  hundredth  part  of  the  territory  in 
that  island.0 

The  European  rivers,  whose  comparative  courses  are  es- 
timated in  a  table  added  to  this  book,  present  certain  general 
results  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 


If  all  the  rivers  in  Europe  be  taken  as  1.000 

Those  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  are    .       .       .  0.273 
Into  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  Archipelago  and 

the  Adriatic   0.141 

Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean      .       .       .       .       .       .  0.131 

Into  the  North  Sea   0.110 

Into  the  Baltic   0.129 

Into  the  Northern  Ocean   0.018 

Into  the  Caspian   0.165 

If  we  consider  them  apart,  the  following  conclusions  may 
be  derived  concerning  the  six  largest  rivers  in  Europe. 

The  water  discharged  from  the  Wolga        .       .       .  0.144 

From  the  Danube   0.12-1 

From  the  Dnieper   0.061 

From  the  Don    ........       .  0.052 

From  the  Rhine        .   0.030 

From  the  Dwina   0.021 


region."  The  assertion  in  the  translation  is  not  that  of  the  original,  nor  is 
it  true.— P. 


"  The  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  also  abound  in  lakes. — P. 
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These  results  depend  on  the  course  of  each  river  and  that 
of  its  feeders  ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  lakes  that  flow  into  them  ;  but  without  reference 
to  that  circumstance,  our  calculation  as  to  the  six  largest 
rivers  in  Europe  may  be  considered  sufficiently  accurate. 
The  other  rivers  next  to  those  which  have  been  enumerated, 
are  the  Po,  the  Rhone,  the  Ebro,  the  Guadalquivir,  the 
Tagus,  the  Loire,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula ;  but  all  of  them 
united  are  hardly  equal  to  the  Wolga.  The  Kama,  a  mere 
feeder  of  the  Wolga,  and  one  that  is  little  known,  is  not 
less  than  the  Rhine,  a  river  celebrated  in  history.  The 
Seine,  with  all  its  tributary  streams,  does  not  make  up 
0.009  of  all  the  European  rivers. 

We  pass  from  our  imperfect  account  of  the  r  ivers  to  that 
of  the  European  mountains.  The  Ural  range,  which  is 
common  to  us  with  Asia,  has  been  described  in  the  prece- 
ding volume.  It  does  not  form  a  continuous  line  on  the 
side  of  Europe,  but  resembles  a  number  of  hills  rising  insen- 
sibly from  the  centre  of  Russia  in  an  eastern  and  northeast- 
ern direction  ;  although  their  summits  are  broken  or  ill- 
defined,  they  are  placed  on  an  elevated  base,  and  their 
absolute  level  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  mountains  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony  ;  their  greatest  height  is  equal  to  7000 
feet.  The  hills  or  rocks  that  traverse  Russia  are  not  visibly 
connected  with  the  Ural  or  any  European  range.* 

The  table-land  of  Waldai,  from  which  the  Wolga  de- 
scends to  the  Caspian,  the  Dwina  to  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  lofty  plain  crowned  with 
hills  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  becomes  much  lower  on  the  side  of  Poland  ; 
the  sources  of  the  Beresina,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Pripetz, 
are  situated  on  a  plain  of  which  the  inclination  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  the  height  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  these  rivers.  The  elevation 
of  the  granite  rocks  which  are  connected  with  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  and  divide  the  course  of  the  Dnieper,  is 
also  very  low  ;  they  cannot  be  distinguished  near  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Azof. 

The  Dofrines,  or  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  are  better 
marked  than  the  Ural  chain,  but  as  completely  isolated 
from  the  other  mountains  in  Europe.  The  whole  range 
extends  from  Cape  Lindesness,  or  the  southern  point  of 
Norway,  to  Cape  North,  in  the  island  of  Mageroe.  The 
central  mountains,  or  the  proper  Dofrines,  are  the  only  part 
which  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  true  chain.  Lap- 
land and  the  southwest  of  Norway  are  two  plateaus  crown- 
ed by  separate  chains.  Steep  rocks,  frightful  precipices, 
high  cataracts,  and  glaciers,  recall  to  our  recollection  the 
lofty  mountains  on  our  globe  ;  the  same  range  abounds  in 
picturesque  beauties  ;  but  its  most  elevated  summits  are  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  Seves,b  a  lower  branch,  which  bounds  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  enters  into  the  latter  kingdom,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  number  of  hills.  Other  low  heights  tra- 
verse Lapland,  and  are  connected  with  the  rocky  hills  of 
Finland,  which  are  lost  round  the  numerous  lakes  in  that 
country. 

The  Grampian  or  Caledonian  mountains  form,  like  those 
in  Wales,  a  separate  group  of  several  small  and  parallel 
chains,  whose  greatest  elevation  does  not  amount  to  5000 

*  "  When  viewed  on  the  side  of  Europe,  it  has  less  the  appearance  of  a 
chain  than  of  a  plateau  rising  insensibly  from  the  centre  of  Russia  in  an 
east  and  northeast  direction  ;  and  although  the  ridge  which  crowns  it  is  but 
slightly  marked,  yet,  being  placed  on  an  elevated  base,  it  appears  to  equal 
in  absolute  elevation  the  mountains  of  Silesia  and  Saxony.    Its  greatest  al- 
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feet.  These  chains  arc  without  doubt  connected  by  a  sub- 
marine continuation  with  the  rocks  in  the  Orkney,  Shet- 
land, and  perhaps  the  Feroe  islands;  their  general  direction 
is  from  southwest  to  northeast. 

The  Cambrian  mountains  in  the  principality  of  Wales, 
and  those  in  the  northwest  of  England,  are  lower  than  the 
Caledonian  range. 

A  plain  extends,  in  the  north  and  the  east  of  Europe, 
from  Ireland  to  the  Caspian;  two  distinct  chains,  those 
Caledonia  and  Scandinavia,  rise  above  it.  The  south  and 
the  centre  of  the  same  continent  present  a  very  different 
character.  All  the  mountains,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercu- 
les to  the  Bosphorus,  and  from  Etna  to  the  Blocksberg,  are 
so  many  parts  of  the  same  series.  We  shall,  however,  both 
on  account  of  several  physical  considerations,  a  nd  in  confor- 
mity to  the  common  method,  divide  them  into  four  ranges, 

That  of  the  Alps  is  the  most  remarkable  and  most  cen- 
tral of  them  all.  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe,  is  situated  in  the  principal  Alpine  chain.  The 
length  of  the  chain  from  Mount  Ventoux,  in  Daupbiny,  to 
Mount  Kahlenberg,  in  Austria,  is  about  600  miles.  The 
height  of  the  summits  is  fr  om  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet ;  that  of  the  passages  across  the  principal  chains 
is  generally  from  five  to  six  thousand.  But  the  elevation 
of  the  plains  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland  and 
Bavaria,  is  about  a  thousand,  and  in  some  places  two  thou- 
sand feet,  while  those  in  Lombardy  and  Hungary,  which 
bound  the  Alpine  range  on  the  south  and  the  east,  ar  c  not 
much  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea.  Perpetual  ice  com- 
mences at  an  elevation  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
feet,  and  forms  in  the  centre  of  the  Alps  frozen  seas  like  those 
at  the  poles.  The  ice  disappears  at  a  height  above  10,800 
feet ;  the  atmospheric  vapour  is  congealed  as  it  descends, 
and  covers  the  ground  with  eternal  snow.  The  great  depth 
of  the  Alpine  lakes  is  characteristic  of  these  mountains  ; 
one  of  them,  the  lake  of  Achen,  is  not  less  than  1 800  feet 
in  depth.  The  phenomena  which  the  structure  of' the  Alps 
exhibits,  the  imposing  beauties  which  their  different  aspects 
present,  their  influence  on  climate,  and  that  which  they  have 
had  on  the  movements  of  nations,  cannot  at  present  occu- 
py our  attention;  it  is  only  our  object  to  determine  their 
general  position. 

The  Appennines  on  the  south  and  the  chains  connected 
with  them,  which  may  be  called  the  Sub-Jlppennines,  form 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Alpine  system,  of  which  the 
height  is  fr  om  four  to  nine  thousand  feet ;  but  some  of  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbouring  islands  are  higher  than 
1 0,000.  Those  in  Sicily  are  evidently  connected  with  the 
Appennines,  and  the  elevation  of  the  highest,  or  of  Etna,  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  volcanic  er  uptions.  But  it  is  as  yet 
uncertain  whether  or  not  there  are  mountains  of  an  equal 
height  in  Sardinia  ;  the  connexion  between  the  Corsiean 
and  Sardinian  chains  is  also  imperfectly  known. 

An  eastern  branch  of  the  Alps,0  passes  between  the 
feeders  of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  unites 
the  chain  with  that  of  Mount  Hamuts. — These  mountains 
are  very  narrow  in  many  parts  of  Carniola  and  Dalmatia  ; 
the  height  of  their  summits  is  from  seven  to  ten  thousand 
feet. 

The  northern  branch  of  the  Alps  includes  the  chain  of 

titudc  is  not  more  than  7000  feet.  None  of  the  hills  or  rocks  that  lra\. rso 
Russia  distinctly  connect  the  Uralian  mountains  frith  any  other  Kuropean 
range." — P. 

b  Seveberg. 

c  "  Dinarian  Alps." 
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Jura  from  Geneva  to  Bale,  and  that  of  Vogeses,3  or  Vosges, 
from  Langres  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence.  The 
iast  of  these  is  connected  with  the  mountains  in  central 
Germany,  and  consequently  with  the  Carpathian  range, 
which  also  joins  the  Alps  in  Austria. 

The  chain  of  Cevennes  and  its  dependencies,  the  volca- 
nic mountains  of  Auvergne,  are  considered  a  branch  of  the 
Alps,  although  they  are  united  to  the  Pyrenees  by  the  Black 
mountain,  and  separated  from  the  Alps  by  the  narrow  val- 
ley of  the  Rhone. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Pyrenees  is  formed  by  a  central 
plateau  of  about  1000  or  1500  feet  in  height,  and  on  it  are 
placed  groups  of  mountains  and  different  chains  distinctly 
marked.  The  Pyrenees  in  the  north,  and  the  Alpujarras, 
or  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  south,  may  be  compared  to 
the  two  outer  bulwarks  of  this  plateau.  The  elevation  of 
the  first,  or  the  Pyrenees,  is  about  9000  or  10,000  feet ;  of 
the  second,  from  10,000  to  11,000,  near  the  centre.  But 
that  height  does  not  extend  to  a  great  distance,  as  in  the 
Alps ;  nor  are  these  chains  nearly  equal  to  them  in 
breadth  ;  on  that  account  the  phenomena  of  ice  and  per- 
petual snow  are  not  so  remarkable.  The  mountains  in 
Galicia  and  in  Asturias  are  imperfectly  known;  the  inter- 
mediate chains,  or  the  Guadarama,  between  the  two  Cas- 
tiles,  the  Sierra  Morena  to  the  north  of  Andalusia,  and  the 
Estrelha  in  Portugal,  are  not  higher  than  5000  or  6000  feet. 
We  shall  examine  in  our  description  of  the  particular  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  situated,  their  mutual  positions  and 
supposed  relations  ;  for  some  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked, 
have  not  been  determined.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at 
present  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  there  is 
any  connexion  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Mount  Atlas,  or 
even  between  the  Azores  and  the  Canaries.b 

Mount  Haemus  and  its  branches  are  situated  at  the  other 
extremity  of  Europe,  in  a  peninsula  not  so  well  defined  as 
that  of  Spain.  In  the  present  defective  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  Despoti-Dag,  or  the  ancient  Scomius,  north  of 
Macedonia,  may  be  considered  the  centre  from  which  four 
chains  extend.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Albano-Dalmatian 
mountains,  which  are  attached  to  the  Alps  ;  the  second,  or 
the  range  of  Haemus,  stretches  out  in  an  eastern,  direction 
until  it  is  abruptly  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  ;  the  third, 
or  the  interior  chain  of  Rhodope,  separates  Thrace  from 
the  iEgean  sea  ;  the  fourth,  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
poetic  names  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  (Eta,  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
and  Lycaeus,  crosses  Greece,  and  passes  into  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  As  the  Hellenic  mountains  have  never 
been  accurately  measured,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  higher  than  the  Appennines  ;  we 
are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  snow  on  them. 

The  Carpathian  and  Hercynian  mountains  are  separa- 
ted from  the  Alps  and  Haemus  by  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
and  in  two  places,  the  first  in  Austria,  the  second  between 
Servia  and  Wallachia,  the  branches  of  these  mountains  con- 
fine the  bed  of  the  river,  and  form  several  narrow  passes. — 
The  whole  range  maybe  therefore  considered  the  forepart  of 
the  Alps  ;  the  highest  summits  that  have  been  measured  are 
not  more  than  9000  feet,  but  the  general  elevation  is  from 
four  to  five  thousand,  or,  in  other  words,  the  same  as  the 
passages  across  the  Alpine  chain.    Its  breadth  is  however 

*  Mons  Vogesus. 

*  "  We  shall  only  observe,  that  the  preteiided  connexion  of  the  Pyrenees 


considerable,  and  it  encloses  extensive  plateaus  and  elevated 
basins,  such  as  those  of  Bohemia  and  Transylvania.  No 
other  mountains  in  Europe  are  so  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  salt.  As  their  height  is  not  comparatively  great,  no 
glaciers  have  been  observed  on  them ;  they  are  not  very 
steep,  and  there  are  none  of  those  cavities  which  serve  as 
reservoirs  for  the  deep  lakes  in  the  Alps  and  the  Dofrines. 
The  Transylvanian  mountains  form  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  range ;  they  are  not  at  present  distinguished  by 
any  particular  name,  but  in  ancient  times  they  were  called 
the  Bastarnian  Alps  ;  the  other  principal  parts  are  the  Car- 
pathian or  Krapack  mountains  between  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, the  Sudetes,  or  the  hills  of  the  giants,0  between  Silesia 
and  Bohemia,  the  metalliferous  mountains,  or  the  Erz- 
gebirge,  between  the  last  country  and  Saxony,  and  lastly, 
the  different  small  chains  in  central  German)',  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  Hercynian  forest. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  one  day  shown  that 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  chain  of  Haemus  are  ad- 
juncts of  the  great  Alpine  range,  while  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  range,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  lofty  central  plain  which  resembles  that  in 
Asia  Minor ;  but  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  a  greater  number  of  observations  ;  a 
change  of  classification  at  present  might  be  tiresome,  at  all 
events  it  could  not  be  attended  with  any  advantage. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  what  the  plains'1  of  Europe 
differ  from  many  in  other  parts  of  the  earlh,  unless  it  be 
that  they  are  in  general  smaller  than  those  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  The  most  extensive  are  the  plains 
of  Walachia  and  Bulgaria,  or  those  on  the  lower  Danube, 
and  the  Hungarian  plain  on  the  same  river,  which,  as  it 
must  have  been  at  one  time  the  basin  of  a  salt  water  lake, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  The  valley 
of  the  Po  occupies  the  third  place  as  to  size  ;  but  its  rich 
cultivation  has  been  in  few  countries  equalled,  and  in  none 
surpassed.  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  between  Bale  and 
Mayence  presents  a  basin  of  an  elliptical  shape,  and  the 
circular  basin  of  Bohemia  may  be  compared  to  the  famous 
valley  of  Cashmere.  The  Valais,  or  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Rhone,  is  the  largest  of  any  in  what  is  strictly  termed  the  Al- 
pine chain  ;  but  the  valley  of  Carinthia,  although  less  cele- 
brated in  romance,  does  not  yield  to  it  in  picturesque  scene- 
ry. We  might  anticipate  our  particular  account  of  differ- 
ent countries,  were  we  to  enumerate  other  plains  less  exten- 
sive ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  valleys  in  Norway 
and  Scotland  are  generally  circumscribed  by  long  and  nar- 
row outlines,  and  near  the  centre  of  many  of  them  are  situa- 
ted lakes  of  the  same  form. 

We  are  led  to  conclude  from  tin's  summary  of  European 
orography,  that  our  quarter  of  the  world  is  naturally  divi- 
ded into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  the  lower  ;  a  division  no 
less  important  in  physical  geography  than  in  its  relation  to 
the  history  of  man.  A  vast  plain,  from  London  and  Paris 
to  Moscow  and  Astrakan,  lies  open  to  the  invasions  of  Asi- 
atic nations :  it  is  subject  to  the  alternate  influences  of 
Siberian  and  Oceanic  atmospheres  ;  its  lowness  renders  it 
warmer  and  more  habitable  than  the  table-land  of  Tartaiy, 
which  is  placed  under  the  same  parallel.  A  continuation 
of  elevated  land  extends  from  Lisbon  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  direction  of  its  heights  and  declivities  is  very  differ- 

with  Mount  Atlas,  or  even  with  the  Azores  and  Canaries,  is  merely  an  hy- 
pothesis foreign  to  the  science  of  geography." — P. 

c  Hiesengebirge,  Giants'  Mountains.  i  "  Valleys." 
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ent  in  different  places  ;  some  parts  are  exposed  to  the  cold 
winds  of  the  north,  others  are  visited  by  the  genial  and  re- 
freshing breezes  of  the  south.  Nations  are  every  where  se- 
parated by  natural  barriers,  defiles  must  be  crossed,  and  gulfs 
must  be  passed.  It  is  there,  above  all,  that  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  Europe  is  exhibited.  Were  it  not  for  the  roads  on 
which  so  much  labour  has  been  employed,  the  communica- 
tion must  have  been  very  difficult  between  the  countries  on 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  in  every  season  of  the  year. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  natural  obstacles  impede,  during 
the  winter,  the  heavy  wagon  or  the  light  sledge  in  the  plains 
of  lower  Europe ;  on  that  account,  perhaps,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  are  more  addicted  to  travelling  than  the  people 
in  the  south.  Both  are  favoured  by  nature.  But  all  the 
productions  of  our  continent  are  united  in  upper  Europe  ; 
the  northern  declivities  and  the  elevated  points  on  the  cen- 
tral chains  bear  the  plants  that  are  found  in  the  highest  lati- 
tudes of  lower  Europe  ;  that  portion  of  the  same  continent 
does  not  yield  such  variety  of  produce,  but  its  plains  are 
more  extensive,  and  its  culture  is  more  uniform.  We  shall 
reserve,  however,  such  discussions  for  the  next  book,  and 
close  our  observations  with  the  following  remark.  If  the 
ocean  rose  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet,  northern  Eu- 
rope would  be  submerged  ;  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian 
would  join  the  Baltic  and  the  north  sea  ;  southern  Europe, 
on  the  contrary,  being  higher  than  the  level  of  the  waters, 
might  form  one  or  two  large  and  lofty  islands.  The  con- 
trast, however,  is  not  complete ;  for  the  uniformity  of  the 
two  European  divisions  is  interrupted  by  the  two  great  vallies 
of  Hungary  and  Lombardy,  and  the  two  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  Norway  and  Scotland. 

Some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  physical  geography 
of  Europe  are  marked  in  the  subjoined  tables. 


Table  of  the  different  Rivers  in  Europe,  distributed 
by  Basins. 


I.  European 
part  of  the 
Frozen 
Ocean. 


II.  Baltic. 


DECLIVITIES. 

I.  North-west  de- 
clivity of  the  Ural 
mountains. 

H.  Northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Russian 
plateau.  Basin  of  the 
White  Sea. 

III.  North-east  de- 
clivity of  Scandinavia. 

I.  Eastern  inclina- 
tion of  Scandinavia 
and  western  of  Fin- 
land. Basin  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

II.  Southern  incli- 
nation of  Finland. — 
Western  of  Ingria. — 
Basin  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland. 

III.  Western  de- 
clivity of  the  central 
plateau  of  Russia. 

IV.  Northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Sudetes 
and  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. 

V.  Southern  coasts 
of  Sweden. 


RIVERS 


Petzora,     .  . 

Metzen,  .  . 

Dwina,  .  . 
Onega, 

Tana,  .  . 

Tornco,  .  , 
Liusna,  .  . 
Dala, 

Ten  or  twelve  others,  150 — 180 

Neva,  the  Bosphorus  of 

Ladoga. 
Kymene,  outlet  of  the 

Finland  lakes. 


Course.— Miles. a 
450 

300 
480 
210 

150 

240 
258 
294 


f  Dwina  or  Duna,  . 
I  Niemen, 

Vistula, 

Bug,  . 

Narcwa, 
Oder, 

Wartha, 

Netze  . 

Outlets  of  different  lakes. 


420 
450 

570 
300 
150 
450 
330 
150 


Table  continued. 


in. 

North  Sea. 


*  In  the  original  it  is  given  in  leagues.  The  miles,  in  the  translation,  are 
obtained  lrv  multiplying  by  3. — P. 


IV.  Europe- 
an PART  OF 

the  Atlan- 
tic. 


DECLIVITIES. 

I.  Southern  incli- 
nation of  Norway, 
western  of  Sweden, 
northeast  of  Den- 
mark, &c.b 

II.  Northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Sudetes 
and  the  HcrcynLin 
mountains,  or  of 
northern  Germany. 


III.  Western  de- 
clivity of  Germany, 
northern  of  Switzer- 
land, eastern  and 
northern  of  France, 
and  HolLnd. 


RIVERS. 


Course.— Side* 


Eastern  dc- 
of  Great  Bri 


IV. 

clivity 
tain. 

V.  Western  of  Nor- 
way. 

I.  Western  of  Great 
Britain. 

II.  Western  of  Ire- 
land. 

III.  The  British 
Channel ;  north-west 
declivity  of  France. 


IV.  Western  dccli- 
J  vity  of  France. 


V.  Mediter- 
ranean.— 
First  basin, 
European 
Part. 


V.  Northern  of  > 
Spain.  \ 


VI.  Western  of 
Spain. 


I.  Eastern  of  Spain.  « 


II.  Southern  of 
France. 

III.  Western   de-  ^ 
clivities  of  the  Appen- 
nines     and  their 
branches. 

I.  Eastern  declivi-  \ 
ty  of  the  Appennines.  ) 


Glvmma,   .       .       .  270 
Gotha,  including  the  Clara 
and  lake  Wcner, 

Elbe, 

Saale, 

Spree  and  Havel 
Weser,       .  . 

Aller,  . 
Ems, 
Rhine, 

Iteuss, 

Aar,  . 

Neckar, 

Mein,  or  Maine, 

Moselle, 

Eippe, 

Meuse, 
Scheldt, 
Thames,  . 
Trent  or  Humber, 
Tay,        .  ). 

Torrents. 
Severn, 


Shannon,  . 

Somme, 
Seine, 

Marne, 
VUaine, 
Loire, 

Allier, 

Cher,  . 

Vienne 
Charente,  . 
Garonne,  . 

Dordogne, 

Lot,  . 

Tarn, 
Adour, 

Small  rivers. 

Minlio, 
Douro, 

Esla,  . 
Tagus, 
Guadiana, 
Guadalquivir, 

Xenel, 
Segura, 
JCucar, 
Ebro, 

Scgra, 
Rhone, 

Saone, 

Doubs, 

Iserc, 

Durance, 

Arno, 

Tiber, 

Vollurno, 


II.  South-east  de- 


lake 


VI.  Adriatic.  <  clivity  of  the  Alps 


III.  Southern  de- 
clivity of  Dalmatia. 

IV.  Western  inch- 
nation  of  Hsemus. 


Ofanlo, 
Po, 

Tanaro, 

Tesino,  and 
giorc, 

Adda, 

Oglio, 
Adige, 
Narcnta,  . 
Boyana  and  Moraca, 
Northern  Drino, 
Voiussa, 


Mag- 


b  "  Basin  of  the  Codan." 
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Table  continued. 


VII.  Second 
Basin  of  the 
Mediterra- 
nean, Euro- 
pean PART. 


VIII.  Black 
Sea,  Euro- 
pean part. 


DECLIVITIES. 

I.  Southern  de- 
clivity of  Sicily,  Cala 
bria,  and  the  Morea 

II.  Archipelago  ;  ' 
Eastern  and  South- 
ern declivities  of 
Greece,  Macedonia, 
&c. 


I.  Eastern  declivi- 
ty of  the  Alps,  south- 
era  of  the  Sudetes  and  | 
Carpathian  moun- 
tains. 


RIVERS. 

Cou 

Aspropotamo, 
Alphcens,  Eurotas,  &c 
than  . 

Vardar  or  Axius, 
Maritza  or  Hebrus, 
Strymon,  . 
Peneus, 


IX.  Basin  of 
the  Caspian 
Sea,  Europe- 
an part. 


II.  Southern  de- 
clivity of  Russia  and  i 
central  Poland. 

III.  Basin  of  the  ( 
Sea  of  Azof ;  south-  J 
era  inclination  of  | 
Russia.  v. 


I.  Southern  decli- 
vity of  central  Russia, 
southern  or  eastern  < 
of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. 


Danube, 
Lech, 
Iscr,  . 
Inn, 

Morawa,  in 
Waag, 
Drave, 

Mutt, 
Save, 

Morawa,  in 

Theisse, 
Marosch, 

Aluta, 

Serelh, 

Pruth, 
Dniester,  . 
Dnieper, 

Sem, 
Desna, 

Pripetz, 

Bog, 

Don, 

Tropez, 
Medwidiza, 
Donetz, 
Wolga, 

Mologa, 
Occa, 

Kliasma, 
Wetluga, 
Suba, 
Kama, 
Wiatka, 
Bielaia, 
SatnaTa, 
Ural  or  Jaik,  the  boundary 
of  Europe  on  the  east,  1030 


■se. — Miles. 

120 

less 

90 

225 
288 
120 
90 

1710 

120 
180 
240 

Moravia,  150 
165 
360 

225 
330 

Servia,  210 
495 
330 
300 
300 
390 
480 
1050 
510 
210 
300 
420 
1080 
300 
300 
420 
2040 
270 
630 
270 
390 
330 
780 
450 
360 
300 


SUPERFICIAL  EXTENT  OF  DIFFERENT  BASINS. 


Basin  of  the  Wolga, 

 Danube, 

 Don, 

 Dwina, 

 Rhine, 

 Vistula, 

 Elbe, 

 Loire, 

 Oder, 

 Douro, 

 Garonne, 

 Po, 

 Tagus, 

 Seine, 


German  Square  Miles. 

30,154 
14,423 

6,088 

5,890 

3,598 

3,578 

2,800 

2,378 

2,072 

1,638 

1,443 

1,410 

1,357 

1,236 


This  last  table  is  taken  from  Lichtenstein's  cosmography  and  general  sta- 
tistics, vol.  i.  p.  328.  The  author  contrasts  the  superficial  extent  of  these 
basins  with  that  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 


Basin  of  the  Oby, 

 Saghahen, 

 —St.  Lawrence, 

 Amazon, 

 La  Plata, 


German  Square  Miles. 

63,776 
53,559 
62,330 
88,305 
71,665 


" Monts  Sevons."    "A  branch  extends  to  the  southeast  from  Dovre- 


HEIGHT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  IN  EUROPE. 


URAL  MOUNTAINS. 


Feet. 


Pawdinskoi  Kamen,    6,715  \  ^°ye.  tn0 

1  ,  '       (  Caspian. 

Idem,   6,632  J  ^  the 

Tanagai,    9,061  doubtful. 

Komchefskoi,   8, 133  idem. 

Table  Land  of  Waldai,   1,322 


SCANDINAVIAN  MOUNTAINS. 


Thulian  chain. 
Western  Nor- 
way. 


Dofrine  chain. 
Central  Nor- 
way.   North- ' 
west  of  Swe- 
den. 


TheSevernoi,* 
between  Nor- 
way and  Swe- 
den. 


Maritime 
chain  of  Lap- 
land. 


Guta-field,     .      .  . 

Glacier  of  Hallingdal, 
Gousta,         .       .  . 

Folgefond, 

Fille-field, 
Sulctind, 
Sogne-field,  . 
Lang-field,     .       .  . 
Snee-Brseen  (Snow  Dome,) 
Elevated  base  of  the  chain, 

Laurdal,  .  . 

Jonsknude,  . 

Passage  of  Lessoe, 
Dofre,  Glacier,  . 
Passage  of  Jerken,  . 


Snee  Hsttan,  or  Snow  Cap, 

Kffil  field, 
Tron  field, 
Sylt  field, 

Areskuta,  (Jemptland,) 


T  Hagelstam's 
5,220  ■{  physical  map, 
^Schow,  &c 

6,470 
5,413 

f  perpetual 
7,238  I  ice  at  3,200 
/  feet. 

6,425 
5,884 

7,862  Glacier. 
7,216 
6,396 
3,198 


Sulitelma,  (Lapland) 
Saulo, 

Tulpayegna, 
Linayegna, 
"  Swucku, 
Transtrand, 

|  Mount  Seve, 

The  desert  of  Svarteborg, 
'  Island  of  Vaag,  Glacier, 
Hind,  (idem)  . 


Plateau  of 
Southern  Swe- 
den. 


Joke-field,  (Peninsula) 
Storvands-field, 
Seyland,  (Island  of)  Glacier,  . 
Voriedader,  .       .  . 

Rastekaisa, 
Cape  North, 

Lake  of  Fsmund,  chain  of  the 

Dofrines,  . 

 Mios,  middle  of  Norway, 

 Silian,  middle  of  Dalecarlia, 

 Stor,    central    plain  of 

Jemptland,      .  . 

 Torneo,  (Lapland) 

CKinekulle,  (West  Gothland,)  . 
Lake  Venner, 

Lake  Vctter,         .       .  . 
)  Taberg,  (Smoland) 

Ramsgilla,  (idem)  . 
^  Lakes  of  Wexioe,  &c.  426, 

Island  of  Bornholm, 


'  Eastern  pro- 
montories of 
the  base. 


3,524 
2,864 

2,558 
7,427 
5,295 

( According  to 
o  oB7  J  M.  Esmarck 


6,837 
6,441 
7,071 


[Ft.) 


5,163 


BRITISH  MOUNTAINS. 


Ben-Nevis,  (Scotland) 

Cairngorm, 

Benwyves, 

Schihallien, 

Bcnmore, 


Promontory  of 
a  secondary 
(  chain. 
Omissions. 

6,760 
4,081 
4,301 
6,064 
5,135 
3,513 

1  066  $  suPP°sed  to  bo 
'       ( higher. 
1,918 

4,264 
4,264 
5,370 
3,837 
4,155 
3,943 
3,837 
1,670 

2,408 
514 
689 

1,071 
1,491 

982 

156 

312 
1,100 
1,145 
to  533 

417  Oersted. 


4,380  Jameson. 

4,050 

3,720 

3,281 

3,903 


field,  forming  the  common  boundary  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  u 
sometimes  called  Seveberg." — Ed.  Encyc. — P, 
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Benlawers, 

Bonvoirlich,  . 
Benledi,  . 
Bcnlomond,  . 
Blacklarg, 

Cheviot,  . 
Cross-fell,  (Cumberland) 
Hclvellyn, 
Skiddaw, 

Snowdon,  (Wales) 
Cader  Idris, 

Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  (Ireland) 
Sliebh-Donard,  . 
Croagh  Patrick, 
Mangerton, 

Goatfield,  (Isle  of  Arran) 
SnaFell,'  (Isle  of  Man) 
Summit  of  Hoy  Island,  (Orkneys) 
Mount  Skaling,  (Feroe  Islands) 
St.  Kilda,  (Island  of} 
Ronaberg,  (Shetland  Islands) 


CEVENNES 


Mont  Mezin,  source  of  the  Loire, 
Marguerite, 
Lozere, 

Puy  de  Montoncelle, 
Pila,  (near  Lyons) 
La  Croix  Touttee, 
Mountains  of  Charolais, 
Mont  Salvy,  (near  Rhodez) 
The  town  of  Rhodez, 

 Alby, 

Plomb  de  Cantal, 
Puy  Mary, 
Mont  Courlande, 
Puy  du  Dome,  . 
Puy  Mareilh, 
Puy  de  Saucy,  (Mt.  d'Or) 
Puy  Ferrand, 
Puy  Pailhet, 
The  town  of  Clermont, 

 Limoges, 

 Bourges, 

 Orleans, 

■  Auxerre, 


Maladetta,  . 
Idem, 

Mont  Posatz, 

Mont  Perdu, 

Vignemale, 

Cylindre  du  Marbor6, 

Neouvieille, 

Breche  de  Roland, 

Pic  du  midi  de  Bagneres 

Idem  de  Pace,  . 

Picdu  Montaigne, 

Mont  Moncal, 

Mont  St.  Barthelemi, 

Canigou, 

Idem, 

Port  de  Pinede,  . 

 Gavernie,  , 

 Cavarero, 

 du  Tourraalet, 


Col  de  Navoure, 


Baetic  chain 
or  Anti-Py-- 
rences. 


6 PAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

El  Mulhacen,  (Sierra  Nevada)  . 

Pichaco  de  Voletta,  .  .  . 
The  Alpujarras, 

Sierra  de  Gador,  (Alpujarras)  . 
Cerrajon  de  la  Muerta, 
Sierra  de  Lujar,  (south  of  Granada) 
Granada,  town  of 


4,015 
3,300 
3,009 
3,262 
2,890 
2,682 
3,390 
3,324 
3,270 
3,568 
3,550 
3,404 
3,150 
2,666 
2,505 
2,945. 
1,740 
1,700 
2,200 
1,800 

3,944  doubtful 


5,820 
4,994 

4,887  Delambre. 

4,266 

3,953 

3,245 

2,301 

2,712 

2,194 

799 
6,093 
6,113 
5,410 
4,842 
5,160 
6,330 
6,112 
5,74a 
1,342 

925 

515 

382 

483 


and 


and 


and 


10,681  Cordier. 

11,257  Ramond. 

»•«»  ReSul. 
11,025 
10,200 

9,658 

9,594 

8,997 

7,794  Ramond. 
10,360 
7,584 

9,213  Cassini. 
9,12TMechain. 
8,255  Ramond. 
7,648  Idem. 
7,358  Idem. 
6, 135  Idem. 

'Separation 
of  the  Ce- 
vennes  and 
the  Pyre- 
nees. 


620 


11,812  \  Clepicnte 

'       (  Rojas. 
11,217  Thalacker. 

9,168Pluer. 

7.870  Rojas. 

5,358  Idem. 

6,922  Idem. 

2,465  Betencourt. 


Snowficld. 


Iberian 
chain. 


Sierra  Mo- 
rena. 


Chain  of  the 
Tagus. 


Galician 
chain. 


f Sierra  de  Molina,  . 
Muela  de  Arias, 
Peak  of  Pcnnagolosa, 
Collado  de  Plata, 
(  Sierra  d'Espadan, 

Silla  Torellos,  (Majorca) 
"  Almuradicb, 
Puerto  de  Hey,  . 
Rapids  of  the  Guadiana, 
Foya,  (Algarve) 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  . 
San  lldefonso, 
Penalara,  summit  of  the  Guadarama, 
Madrid,  town  of, 
Estrelha,  (Eeira) 
Idem,  .       .  . 

Gaviara,  (Minho) 
Perias  de  Europa,  (Asturias) 
Passage  of  Lunada, 
Estella,  (Catalonia) 
Puig-se-Calm-Rodos,  (idem) 
Montserrat,  (idem) 
Morello,  (idem) 
_  Montjouy,  (idem) 
Rock  of  Gibraltar, 


8,528 


APPENNINES. 


Colmo  di  Lecco,  (Bochetta) 

Monte  Slmone,. 

San  Pelegrino,  . 
Alpe  de  Doccia,  . 
Monte  Barigazo,.  . 
Bosco  Lemgo,  . 
Sasso  Simone,  . 
Monte  Amiata,  . 
Sienna,  (town  of) 
Radicofani,  .  . 

Viterbo,  (town  of) 
M.  Soracte, 

M.  Cappanna,  (Island  of  Elba) 
M.  Velino, 
M.  Sybilla, 

Sasso  d' Italia,  . 
M.  Amaro,  or  La  Majella, 
M.  Catria, 

M.  Pennino,  .  . 

Terminillo,  . 

M.  Cavo,  (near  Frosinone) 

M.  Gennaro, 
Roca  di  Papa, 

Vesuvius, 

Epomeo,  (island  of  Ischia) 
Anacapri,  .  . 

M.  Bolgario,  (near  Salemi) 
M.  Calvo,  (summit  of  M.  Gargano) 
Sila,  (Calabria) 
Etna,  (Sicily) 
Pizzo  di  Case,  (idem) 
Coro  di  Mofera,  (idem) 
Portella  dell'  Arena,  (idem) 
Piano  di  Troglio,  (idem) 
M.  Cuccio,  (near  Palermo) 
M.  Giuliano,  (Eryx) 
M.  St.  Michael^ 
Montagnuolo,  (island  of  Felicudi) 
Monte  Rotondo,  (Corsica) 
Monte  d'Oro,  (idem) 


ALPS. 


3,837  AntilJon. 
4,329 
2,404 
4,376 
3,509 
5,113 
2,437 
2,274 
159 

4,082  Franzini. 

308 
6,679 
8,509 
2,630 
6,883 
7,647 
7,886 
to  9,594 
4,711 
5,805 
4,944 
4,050 
1,930 

671 
1,490 


Antillon 
Franzini. 
Balbi. 

conjectural. 
J  l'enalver. 
Delambre. 


3,390  Schow. 

5  Almanach 
(  de  Gfincs. 


6,978 


5,168 
4,413 
3,858 
4,451 
4,047 
5,792 
1,132 
3,057 
1,339 
2,269 
3,837 
8,388 
7,502 
9,523 
9,134 
5,550 
5,167 
7,035 

4,188 

4,184 
2,376 

3,735 

2,518 
1,955 
3,724 
5,116 
4,940 
10,954 
6,500 
6,248 
5,148 
4,956 
3,218 
2,194 
2,693 
3,050 
8,810 
8,746 


I  Anti-Ap- 
I  pennine 
chain  of 
Tuscany. 

Shuckburgh. 

Schow. 


{In  the  Sub- 
Appennine 
chain  of  La- 
tium. 


(  Guy-Lus- 
(sac,  1805. 


doubtful. 
Schow. 


Perney. 


MARITIME  CHAIN  BETWEEN  PIEDMONT  AND  FRANCE. 

Caoume,  (near  Toulon)   2,637 

St.  Pilon,    3,230 

Mont  de  Lure,    5,754 

Mont  Ventoux,    7,235  Delcrw. 

Charence,  (near  Gap,)   5,116 

Col  de  Tendc,   5,818 

Parpaillon,  (near  Barcclonette)  .      .      .  8,954  j  Thi'in" 

Siolane,  .      .      .      '      ...  9,696 
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Col,  between  Maurin  and  Laclapiere, 
Coal-mines,  (near  St.  Oulp) 
Le  Chaliol  le  vieux, 
Loucira, 
Loupilon, 

Joselmo,  .       .  . 

Pelou  de  Vallomse, 
Mont  Viso  de  Ristolas, 
Mont  Viso,  (another  summit) 
Source  of  the  Po, 
Mont  Genevre, 
Col  de  Mont  Genevre, 
Mont  Cenis,  (Rock  St.  Michael) 
Passage  across  Mont  Cenis, 
Lake  on  Mont  Cenis, 


8,999 
6,907 
11,098 

14,436  doubtful. 
14,056  idem. 
13,860 

14,1-28  Farmond. 
13,138  Morazzo. 
13,828  Von  Zach. 

6,466 
11,788 

6,223 
11,460 

6,773 

6,280 


CHAIN  IN  DAUPHINY  LIMITED  BY  THE  RHONE. 


Pic  de  Pelladone, 

Chevalier, 

Richardieres, 

Chamechaude, 

Gardgros, 


10,232 
8,742 
7,717 
6,860 
4,797 


CHAIN  OF  MONT  BLANC.   ( PENNINE  ALPS.) 


Mont  Iseran, 

 Valaisan, 

Passage  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
Summit, 
Col  de  la  Seigne, 
Col  de  Bonhomme, 
Cramont, 
Col  de  Geant, 


Mont  Blanc, 


L'Allee  Blanche,  (valley) 
Priory  of  Chamonay, 
Le  Buet, 

Aiguille  de  l'Argentiere,  ] 
Great  St.  Bernard, 

Passage  across  the  Great  St 


Bernard, 


Mont  Rosa, 
Mont  Cervin  or  Malterhorn, 
Passage  across  Mont  Cervin, 
Breithorn, 

Road  across  the  Simplon, 


GROUP  OF  BT.  GOTHARD 


Petchiroa,  (one  of  the  summits) 
Pettina,  (idem)  .  . 

Fieuda,  (idem)  .  . 

Passage  of  St.  Gothard,  . 
Furca, 
Stella, 

Piz  Pisoc,  .       .  . 

Source  of  the  Rhone,  . 

 Reuss,  . 

The  Aar,  near  Grimselberg, 


13,278  Welden. 
10,929 
7,194 

9,594  Saussure. 
8,046 
8,027 
8,944 
11,275 


(  Sa 


Saussure, 

'ralles.  and 
Pictet. 


15,766 

■14,775 
3,463 
11,193 
12,804 
10,769 

(  Zumstein 
7,966  J  and  Wel- 
f  den. 

15,380 
13,974 
10,100 
12,800 
6,579 


10,529 
9,153 
10,180 
6,800 
14,040 
11,174 
12,792 
5,748 
7,088 
5,945 


FIRST  HELVETIAN  CHAIN  BETWEEN  BERN  AND  THE  VALAIS. 

Grimselberg,  .       .       .       .       .       .  9,704 

Lake  of  the  Dead,  on  the  Grimsel,       .       .       .  7,067 

Pinsteraarhorn,    14,094  Tralles. 

Schreckhorn,    14,038  Oriani. 

Wetterhorn,    12,176  Tralles. 

Pieschhorn,    13,325 

Eiger,    13,076 

Monch,  (the  monk)  .       .       .       .       .  13,571 

Jungfrau,  (the  virgin)   13,720 

Doldenhorn,    12,030 

Blumli,    12,132 

Breithorn,  •   12,462 

Passage  of  Gemmi,   7,378 

Oldenhorn,    10,266 

Diablerets,    10,732 

3)ent  de  Morcle,  .      .      .      .      .      .  9,541 

Nicsen,   7,820 


»  "7494." 


SECOND  HELVETIAN  CHAIN  BETWEEN  BERN  AND  URI. 


Muthom, 

Gallenstock, 
Sussenhorn, 
Spitzli, 
Titlis, 


10,440 

12,068 
11,629 
11,416 
11,416 


Escher, 
Ebel,  &c. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  CHAIN  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  ABOVE  RANGE. 


Steinl>erg,  . 
Bisistock, 
Jauchlistock, 
Scheinberg, 
Hoch-Gant, 
Mount  Pilat,  near  Lucerne, 


9,950 
6,941 
7,957 
6,518 
7,258 
7,546 


THE  NORTH-EAST  CHAIN 


Schlossberg,    10,408 

Wollenstock,    8,612 

Wendistock,    10,134 

Church  of  Engelsberg,   3,424 


THIRD  HELVETIAN  CHAIN  BETWEEN  THE  FOUR  CANTONS  AND  THE  GRISONS. 


Trithorn, 

Ober-Alpstock,  . 

Crispalt,  . 

Piz  Russein, 

Dnedi, 

Bistenberg,  . 

Hausstock,  . 

Hohe  Kisten,  . 

Martinsloch,  . 

Scheibe,  . 

Twistols,  . 
Great  Kuhfirst, 

Kamor,  . 

Hochsentis,  . 

Leistkamm,  . 

Schnee  Alp,  . 
Silter  near  Appenzell, 
Mount  Zurich, 

Scharhorn,  . 

Klaridenberg,  . 

Ross- Stock,  . 

Glarnisch,  . 
Ruffi,  or  Rossberg, 
Righi, 


9,754 

10,918 
6,874 

13,858 

11,765 
10,265 
9,454 
10,960 
10,112 

9,986 

10,518 
7,308 
5,772 
8,111 
6,873 
4,301 
2,275 
2,385 
10,864 
10,693 


<  Near  Stella, 
(  see  above. 


Division  of 
the  chain. 

Eastern 
branch,  to 
the  east  of 
Glaris. 

Second  di- 
vision. 

Branch  pa- 
rallel to  the 
Rhine  as  far 
as  the  Lake 
of  Con- 
stance. 


9,561 
5,154 
6,050 


Western 
branch  tn 
the  Canton 
of  Schweitz, 
&c. 


GREAT  RHiETIAN  CHAIN.    (GRISONS  AND  TYROL.) 


Passage  from  Airolo  to  Medel 
Dachberg,  . 
Vogelberg,  . 
Muschelhorn,  . 

Aporthorn,  . 

Forest  of  the  Rhine,  (RheinwaH) 
Bernhardin,  .  .  .  . 
Tombahorn,  .       .  . 

Passage  ofSplugen,  .  . 

Septimer,  .  . 

Longino,  .       .  . 

Passage  of  the  Julier  . 


7,192  near  Stella 
10,286 
10,948 
10,956 


10,948 

5,126 
10,137 
10,494 

6,310 

9,594 

9,355 
7,280 


Mayer. 
(  Part  of  M. 
\  Adula. 


(  approxima- 
\  tion. 


I  founded  on 

Err,  summit  of  the  Julian  mountains,  (Julierberg)      13,858  <  tradition,  too 

(  high. 
Welden. 


Orteles, 
Hoch-Theroy, 
Platey  Kogel,  . 
Lake  Refen, 
Greincr,  . 
Schneiberg  (near  Sterzing) 
Brenner, 
Habicht, 


12,859 ' 
12,439 
10,390 
6,151 
9,380 
8,274 

6,463  Von  Buch. 
8,793 


NORTHERN  B.H.ETIAN  CHAINS.  (GRISONS,  BAVARIA,  SALZBURG.) 


Malixerberg, 
Rothehorn, 


8,034 
9,487 
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Sccsaplana, 

Kamm,  (near  Magenfcld) 
Coirc,  (town  of) 


Piz  Linard, 


9,813 
8,101 
1,918 


12,800  to  13,850 


Jlochvogel, 


8,481 


Zugspitze, 

Wettcrstcin, 

Solstein, 

Almenspitze, 

Watzmann, 

Breithorn,  . 

Lake  of  Tegern, 

 St.  Bartholomew, 

Town  of  Munich, 
■    '  Ratisbon, 


Vague  and 
incorrect  es- 
timate. 
Chain  be- 
tween Tyrol 
and  Bavaria. 


60UTHEBN  RH.»TIAN  CHAINS. 


8,243 

8,122 
9,706 
8,684 

9,655  Von  Buch. 
7,772 
2,480 
2,029 
'  1,191 
1,034 


Sasso  del  Fero,  near  Lavenno, 

Pizzo  di  Onsera, 

J.ake  of  Lugano, 

■  Como, 

Milan, 

M.  Gario,  near  Bormio, 
M.  Legroncino, 
M.  Lignone, 
M.  Baldo, 
M.  Maggiore, 

M.  di  Nago,       .       .  . 


3,230 
3,206 
930 
686 
517 
11,756 
6,204 
8,666 
7,406 
7,209 
6,810 


The  Great  Glockner, 


GREAT  KORICAK  CHAINS.  (AUSTRIA.) 

 13,713 


Village  of  Heiligenblut  (Carinthia) 
Hohenwart,  .... 
Wisbach-Horn,  .       .  . 

Gross-Kogel, 


Taurn  of  Rauris, 


4,484 
11,076 
11,519 

9,700 


Chain  of  the 
i  Valteline. 

Euganean 
i  mountains. 


C  Moll ;  sup- 
<  posed  to  be 
(  overrated. 


8,592 


Hohe  Narr, 


Rauh-Eckberg  (east  of  Salzburg) 
Wilden-Kogel, 
Salzburg,  (town  of) 

Thorstein,         .  , 
Kappenkarstein, 
Kalmberg, 
Lake  Hallstadt, 

Grossemberg, 
Peaks  of  Winnfeld, 
Hoch-Gailing, 
Schnecberg, 
Kahlenberg, 
Semmering, 


CARNIAN  AND  JULIAN  CHAINS. 


fTaur  signi- 
fies a  moun- 
tain covered 
with  snow, 
r  These 
mountains 
11,334  X  bound  Ca- 
rinthia on 
\_the  north. 


7,831 
5,813 
1,391 

9,632 
8,076 
5,926 
1,660 

8,932 
8,583 
6,204 
6,952 
1,433 
4,704 


f  Upper  Aus- 
tria, (Marcel 
■I  de  Serres, 
Schultes, 

l^and  others.) 


I  Stiria  and 
■{  Lower  Aus- 
tria. 


M.  Marero, 

Source  of  the  Tagliamento, 

 Piave, 

Kranneriegen, 
Terglow, 

Karst,  to  the  north  of  Trieste, 

Snisnik,  or  snowy  mountain, 
Kleck,  .... 
Plissavisza,  .  . 

M.  Bardani, 
M.  Biocava, 


( VENICE,  CAHNIOLA,  CROATIA.) 

5,038 
4,412 
4,140 
6,227 

9,906  Hacquet. 
1,580 

(The  Dinari- 
an  Alps,  pro- 
bably a 
branch  of 
Mount  Ha* 
mus. 


7,056 
6,692 
5,755 
4,374 
5,101 


6UB ALPINE  CHAINS  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST. 


Jura. 


The  Reculet, 


r  ,™  (  First  chain 
6>177  {of  Jura. 


•  "1.561" 
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Dole,    6,151 

Chasscral,   5,229 

Lake  of  Joux,    3,202 

Mont  d'  Or,   4.7IJ7 

Hassemate  (Soleure)   4,774 

Rothifluh,   4,610 

Moron  (Dclemont)    4,412 

La  Sale  (Bellelay)   4,406 

Gros  Taureau  (Bontarlier)         ....  4,324 

Mont  Sapeau,    2,902 

 Hircey,    2,295 

JaraX. 


2d  chain  of 

Jura. 

Chain  be- 
tween Jura 
and  Vosge*. 


9  A 


A  connect- 
ing link 

Mont  Pelerin,    4,083  ■{  with  tha 

Bernese 
Alps. 

Tour  de  Gourze,   2,936 

Lo  Cole,    2,888 

Lausanne,  (town  of)   1,668 

Vosges. 

Teted'Ours,    4,580 

Presson,   4,266 

Ballon  de  Guebwillier,   3,956 

Ballon  de  Giromagny,        .....  3,516 

Ballon  d' Alsace,   4,124 

Haut  de  Honce,   4,400 

Grand  Ventron,   3,160 

Donnersberg,    2,556 

Hesselberg,  near  Bingen  ....  1,622 

Cote  <Pot,  <f-c. 

Mont  Marcisclois  (Langres)       ....  1,663  Shuckburgh. 

Division  of  the  waters  near  Langres,  .       .  2,548 

Source  of  the  Seine,    1,424 

Summit  of  Tasselot,    1,962 

Dijon,  town  of)  664 

Black  Forest. 

Feldberg,    4,901  \ 

Boelchen,    4,656 

Kandel,    4,168 

Kohlgarten,   3,930 

Lake  of  Eichen,   1,561 

Alb,  (Suabia.) 

Strenberg,  2,958 

Rostberg,    2,866 

Castle  of  Hohenzollern,   2,794 

LakeofThun,    1,896 

 Sempach,   1,694 

 Lucerne,   1,431 

 Zug,   1,405 

 Zurich,   1,361 

 Constance,    1,160 

 Beat,    2,360 

 Geneva,   1,208 

 Neufchatel,    1,427 

 Bienne,   1,412 

HERCYNIO-CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

Sastarnian  Alps,  or  Eastern  Carpathian  Mountains. 

Ruska-Poyana,   9,912  BalbL 

Gailuripi,    9,594  Idem. 

Buthest,  (Transylvania)  ....  8,698 

Idem,  ( Walachia)   6,892  LerchenfekL 

Lcntschitz,    8,466 

Uenokar,  .    7,878 

Retirzath,  (valley  of  Hatzur)      ....  8,507 

Kukuratzo,   4,988 

Kronstiidt,  (town  of)   2,020 

Sural  (Szurul)    7,591 

Budislaw    7,974 

Proper  Carpathian  Mountains. 

Gurabor,    4,882 

Pictrosz,    7,274 

Kriwan  of  Thurecz,    6.766 


sro 
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Lomnitz, 


fWahlen- 
8  460  }  berg.Thom- 
8'4W  1  son,  Beu- 
l^dant. 

8,036 
6,423 


Krywan,  ^  ... 

Presiba,   

Green  Lake,  .  5,047 

Babia  Gora,       .   5,786 

Czerna  Gora,,    5,116 

Gesenkergebirge.   (Low  Mountains.) 

Abater,   4,802  j  gj£ 

Peterstein,   4,709 

Source  of  the  Little  Oppa,         ....  4,330 

Hackscha,         .........  4,353 

Baude,    4,784 

Heaths  of  Brunei                                          .  4,371 

Lissa  Hora,  near  Teschen,          .      ...      .  4,546 

Sudetes,  or  Riesengebirge  (Giants'  Mountains,)  &c. 


Hohe-Eule,  (Glatz) 
Otterstein, 
Schneeberg, 
Sturmhaube, 
Sehneekuppe, 
Zobtenberg, 
Vallies  of  the  county  of  Glatz, 


Tafelfichte, 
Leuchberg,  (basaltic) 


3,543 
3,366 
3,266 
5.052 

5,277  Gersdorf. 

2,460 

1,384 


3,715  Charpentier. 
2,920  Von  Buch. 


Lausche,. 

Anersberg, 

Schneekopf, 


Erzgebirge,  (Metalliferous  Mountains.) 


2,564 
3,148 
3,531 


Saxon  Fichtelberg, 


Interior  of  Bohemia. 


Hoeltsch,  (Mitlelgebirge) 

Donnerberg,  (idem)  .... 
Vineyards  of  Melmck,  &c.         .       .  . 
Prague,  (the  observatory  of) 
Budweis,  (town  of)  .... 
Kreutzberg,  (between  Bohemia. and  Moravia,) 

Rotschotte,  (idem)  

Brunn,  (town  of)  .... 


3,926 


ooco  tKiemann 
3,<!5<5  )  and  David. 
2,673 

640 

590 
1,252 
2,175 
1,512 

550 


Hercynian  mountains,  Bohemian  Chain  (Bmhmerwaldgebirge.) 


Postling,  (near  Linz  on  the  Danube) 

Steinberg, 
Ploeckenstein, 
Hohenstein,  (rock  of) 
Rhoen,  (Bohemian) 
Lusen,  .  . 

Source  of  the  Moldava, 
Ruchel,  .  . 

Arber, 

Schneeberg,  (Franconian) 
Fichtelberg,  (Franconian) 


,  acLA  5  Kiemann 

1,9x54  land  David. 

3,495 

4,450 

4,285 

3,484 

4,578 

4,064 

4,844 

4,830 

3,692 

3,855 


Hercynian  Mountains,  Northern  and  Western  Chain. 

Beerberg,   3,182  .  of 

Schneekopf,   3 172  \  J*™™** 

Inselberg,   .      2,974  [^funnger- 

Observatory  of  Seeberg,  1,290 

Brocken  or  Blocksberg,      .....      3,716  ")  * 

Bmchberg,        :  3,218  f^roup  of 

Winterberg,   2,848  (theHartz- 

Kreutzberg   2,934  ) 

Dammersfeld,    2,696  I The  *™ 

(Heller)  $mo^™- 
Meisner,  (basaltic)  .....  2,326 

Feldberg,  (the  ancient  Taurus)         .      .      .  2,775 

( Group  of 

Salzburger  Kopf,    2,774  <  Wester- 

(  wald. 
I  Volcanic 

Loewenberg,      ........      2,020  <  group  of  Sie^ 

£  benbergen.; 

{Marshy 
ridge  be- 
mTc  S 
the  Moselle. 

The  Ardennes,   :  1,812 

Heights  in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  960  to  1,066 

Cape  Stubbenkammer,  (Rugen)  .  .  .  600 
Perleberg,  (Mecklenburg)  ....  682 

Galtgarbe,  (Eastern  Prussia)  ....  540 
Himmelbierg,  (Jutland)  ....  1,278 

Monts  Arfee,  (Brittany)  996 

 Noirs,  (idem)   816 

The  Seine  at  Paris,   108 

MOUNTAINS  IN  GREECE,  &C 

Mountains  of  Croatia,  &c.  6,396  to  7,462  See  above. 

Orbelos,  north  of  Macedonia,      .       .         9,600  to  11,730. 

Hsemus,    6,376  to  7,462 

Olympus,    6,522  doubtful. 

Athos,   6,778 

Pindus,    7,460  to  8,520 

Monte  Nero,  (Cephalonia)  4,264 

Ligrestosowo,  (White  mountains  of  Crete)  .       7,572  Sieber. 

Psilorit,  (Ida)  ..........       7,674  Idem. 

Vrisina,  (Crete)   2,824  Idem. 

Kentros,  (idem)   3,665  Idem. 

Lassite,  (idem)         ........       7,462  Idem. 

Mount  Jupiter,  (Naxos)  ....      3,300  Gauttie 

Cocyla,  (Scyros)        ......       2,588  Idem. 

Delphi,  (Scopelos)   2,295  Idem. 

Mount  St.  Elias,  (Milos)  ....       2,556  Idem. 

Idem,  (Paros)    2,524  Idem. 

Idem,  (Thera)    1,924  Idem. 

Veglia,  (Astypala?a)    1,582  Idem. 

HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

("above  the 

Cross  of  St.  Peter's,    536-5  base  of  the 

(^church. 

Minster,  (Strasburg)   463  Idem. 

Summit  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  .      .        355  41,0 
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EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 


Climate. — Distribution  of  Animals  and  Plants. 

The  inhabitants  in  different  parts  of  Europe  boast  of 
their  genial  climate,  and  the  rich  produce  of  their  fields,  and 
are  sometimes  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  an  intellectual 
superiority  is  in  a  certain  degree  the  result  of  these  natural 
blessings.  The  Spaniard  sits  under  the  shade  of  his  olive 
tree,  and  is  thankful  that  his  country  is  rich  in  oil.  The 
Frenchman  talks  with  contempt  of  the  beer-drinkers  in 
Germany,  and  insists  gravely  that  the  mists  in  England 
have  some  effect  on  the  moral  character  of  the  people.  A 
learned  Greek,  extolling  the  pure  sky  and  the  fine  figs  of 
Attica,  insinuates  that  a  clouded  atmosphere  and  coarse 
fare  have  impaired  the  intellectual  acuteness  of  the  Ultra- 
monlanes.  Travellers  may  have  spread  more  correct  no- 
tions on  such  subjects  among  the  higher  classes,  but  many 
errors  still  exist,  which  they  have,  been  unable  to  eradicate. 
We  conceive  with  difficulty  the  beneficial  results  attending 
an  order  of  events  different  from  that  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  observe.  It  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to 
cite  the  example  of  a  Sicilian  baron,  who  told  an  English- 
man that  there  could  be  no  oxen  in  his  country,  since  grass 
never  grew  in  England  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold. 
But  even  some  well  informed  persons  cannot  easily  compre- 
hend that  each  European  climate  has  its  advantages.  The 
Italian,  shivering  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  temperature 
which  freezes  rivers  and  the  arms  of  seas,  doubts  the  de- 
scription which  the  Dane  gives  of  the  incomparable  verdure 
of  the  forests  that  limit  the  Sound.  We  ourselves  have 
lately  seen  two  French  travellers,  who  having  unfortunately 
observed  the  uncultivated  state  of  some  Italian  districts, 
condemned  the  whole  region  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  its 
climate,  its  edifice.?,  and  even  its  women. 

Physicians,  in  the  innumerable  dissertations  on  their  science, 
have  applied  to  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  some  local 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  applicable  only  to  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  few  adjacent  countries.  The  natural  philo- 
sopher discovers  general  laws  to  account  for  phenomena 
which  can  only  be  explained  under  certain  modifications. 
The  more  numerous  relations  are  rejected,  because,  not 
having  been  sufficiently  observed,  they  cannot  be  submitted 
to  calculation.  Thus  a  needless  erudition,  and  a  prema- 
ture science,  ill  adapted  to  illustrate  the  true  theory  of 
European  climates,  have  added  to  the  mass  of  popular  er- 
rors.* 

The  peninsular  climate  of  Europe  is  subject  to  many 

*  "It  is  the  mania  of  physicians,  in  their  innumerable  dissertations, 
to  apply  to  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  certain  local  aphorisms  of  Hippocra- 
tes, true  only  in  relation  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  It  is  the  mania  of  natural  philosophers  to  create  general 
laws,  by  comparing  certain  complicated  facts  by  means  of  a  few  relations 
which  may  be  submitted  to  calculation  ;  at  the  same  time  neglecting  their 


more  exceptions  than  any  other  on  our  globe.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  solar  heat  is  certainly  the  chief  cause  of  the 
difference  in  European  climates  ;  but  if  that  cause  existed 
only,  England  must  have  been  as  cold  as  Poland,  and 
France  as  Germany.  A  rapid  progression  of  heat  must 
have  commenced  at  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  its 
effects  must  have  been  felt  at  Constantinople  as  well  as  at 
Rome.  But  astronomical  climates  are  modified  in  our  part 
of  the  world  by  three  leading  physical  causes. 

Europe,  throughout  a  space  equal  to  almost  the  whole  of 
its  breadth,  is  contiguous  on  the  east  to  Northern  Asia, 
which,  from  the  elevation  of  its  central  plateau,  and  other 
causes  already  indicated  in  this  work,  is  as  cold  as  North 
America.  That  frigid  temperature  must  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  north  of  Europe,  had  our  continent,  like  that 
of  America,  been  attached  to  the  polar  regions.  The  same 
consequence  must  have  followed,  had  there  been  on  the 
south  lofty  mountains,  forming  an  extensive  table-land  like 
that  of  Thibet.  But,  as  it  is,  the  cold  air  of  Siberia  is  waft- 
ed by  a  continued  east  or  northeast  wind  across  the  vast 
plains  of  Russia  and  Poland.  Italy  is  sheltered  from  these 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  by  the  Alps  and  Appen- 
nines ;  and  in  all  the  countries  that  are  protected  from 
them,  the  climate  is  less  rigorous :  thus  the  vine  flourishes 
in  Bohemia,  and  in  Upper  Hungary.  This  single  -cause 
produces  remarkable  effects  even  in  the  north  ;  the  climate 
of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  is  rendered  milder  than  that  of 
Berlin  or  Warsaw,  and  much  more  so  than  that  of  Peters- 
burgh.  No  barrier  interrupts  the  cast  wind's  course  over 
all  the  plains  of  eastern  Europe ;  and  for  that  reason,  that 
half  of  our  continent  is  much  colder  than  the  western  re- 
gions under  the  same  parallels.  Greece,  although  protect- 
ed by  Mount  Hremus,  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  winds  of 
Scythia,  often  alternating  with  those  of  Mount  Taurus  ; 
hence  the  great  inequalities  in  the  winters  and  summers  in 
that  country,  compared  with  those  of  Italy. 

If  the  cold  of  our  climates  is  rendered  more  intense  by 
the  winds  of  Asia,  the  opposite  effect  is  produced  by  those 
of  Africa.  South  and  southeast  winds,  which  warm  the 
shores  of  southern  Europe,  arrive  from  the  burning  deserts 
of  the  immense  Sahara,  and  the  arid  rocks  of  Nubia  and 
Egypt ;  these  sultry  blasts  would  be  still  more  oppressive, 
were  they  not  tempered,  during  their  passage,  by  the  exha- 
lations which  rise  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  plague  of 
Athens,  according  to  Hippocrates,  was  produced  by  a  south 


more  numerous  relations  which  cannot  be  submitted  to  Calculation,  Ir.mi  in>t 
having  been  observed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Thus  a  superannu- 
ated erudition  and  a  premature  science  have  diverted  us  from  tlie  true 
theory  of  European  climates,  and  have  added  the  errors  of  the  learned  to 
the  mass  of  popular  errors." — P. 
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wind ;  the  scirocco,  which  advances  sometimes  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  diffuses  in  these  regions  its  baneful  influence. 
The  great  projection  formed  by  northern  Africa,  in  which 
the  numerous  chains  of  Mount  Atlas  rise,  destroys  partly 
the  influence  of  the  winds  from  the  Sahara  ;  these  winds, 
refreshed  and  cooled,  are  changed  into  zephyrs  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Italy.  But  Spain,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
African  continent,  and  particularly  to  the  wide  desert  which 
separates  the  state  of  Algiers  from  Morocco,  is  exposed  to 
the  Solano,  a  sultry  and  unwholesome  wind  ;  the  short 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  affords  only  shelter  to  some  val- 
leys. We  may  conclude  that  the  African  winds,  although 
broken  and  modified  by  the  interposition  of  seas  and  moun- 
tains, warm  and  dry  the  whole  mass  of  the  European  at- 
mosphere in  the  southern  portion  of  our  peninsula.  If  the 
Mediterranean  were  broader,  or  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas 
higher;  and  the  snows  which  cover  it  more  durable,  the 
coasts  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  would  be  more  frequently 
obscured  by  mists  and  rain,  but  the  trees  might  then  be 
clad  with  a  thicker  foliage,  and  the  plants  adorned  with  a 
fresher  verdure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Africa  were  nearer 
our  shores,  or  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas  lower,  the  south- 
ern regions  of  Europe  might  be  compared  to  Persia,  a 
country  in  which  the  cold  of  the  north  is  almost  contiguous 
to  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  south,  because  the  chill  winds 
from  the  ridge  of  central  Asia  encounter  the  sultry  blasts 
from  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  third  leading  cause  which  modifies  our  climate  is 
the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  and  Northern  Oceans.  The 
continual  motion  of  that  immense  collection  of  water  along 
the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  prevents  the  ice  of  the  Polar 
6eas  from  obstructing  or  even  approaching  these  shores. 
Two  facts  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  this  advantage. 
Newfoundland,  at  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  is  surrounded 
with  ice,  and  covered  with  cold  fogs.  The  climate  of  Ire- 
land, Cornwall,  and  Brittany,  although  humid,  is  tempe- 
rate. The  gulfs  of  Norway,  at  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  higher, 
are  almost  always  open ;  the  coast  of  Greenland,  exactly 
opposite  these  gulfs,  is  most  frequently  rendered  inaccessi- 
ble by  barriers  of  fixed  or  floating  ice.  That  movement  of 
the  waters  ceases  beyond  Cape  North,  or  is  modified  by 
local  positions  as  yet  imperfectly  known  ;  and  the  seas  in 
part  of  Europe  are  blocked  with  ice. 

The  atmosphere  above  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
is  subject  to  general  movements,  which  modify  the  climate 
of  Europe  in  two  different  ways.  While  it  retains  the  cold 
temperature  of  winter,  it  is  often  attracted  to  the  European 
continent,  and  fills  the  space  of  an  atmosphere  rarified  by 
heat.  These  changes  happen  frequently  during  our  prema- 
ture springs,  and  that  sort  of  atmospheric  tide  is  the  gene- 
ral cause  of  those  returns  of  winter,  disagreeable  to  man 
and  hurtful  to  plants,  which  are  common  to  the  whole  of 
western  Europe,  particularly  to  the  northwest  of  France, 
to  Holland,  and  Denmark.  If,  after  such  an  influx  of  the 
frigid  and  moist  atmosphere  of  the  ocean,  a  dry  and  cold 
east  wind  arrives  from  northern  Asia  and  Russia,  we  ex- 
perience that  rude  temperature,  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  the  Celts  and  Germans, 
was  partly  owing  to  the  uncultivated  state  of  their  countries. 
As  Russia  and  Poland  are  now  better  cultivated,  and  reflect  a 
greater  quantity  of  heat,  the  east  winds  are  probably  mild- 
er; but  as  many  of  the  forests  in  France,  Germany,  and 

*  "On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  the  cerealia,  which  are  less  af- 
fected hy  tho  atmosphere  of  the  ocean  and  the  vernal  changes  of  tcmpera- 


Engand,  have  been  destroyed,  the  same  obstacles,  for  the 
last  four  or  five  centuries,  have  not  been  exposed  to  the 
course  both  of  the  east  and  the  west  winds.  Thus  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  climate  of  the  countries  situated  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Dofrines  has  become  warmer,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  variable.  We  are  thus  also  enabled  to  ex- 
plain why  the  vine,  a  plant  that  cannot  resist  the  sudden 
changes  of  climate,  was  cultivated  during  the  twelfth  and 
even  fifteenth  century,  in  Lusatia  and  England ;  and  by 
the  care  and  patience  of  the  monks  succeeded  at  least  to 
their  satisfaction  in  sheltered  spots,  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture was  then  more  regular.  In  the  same  places,  at  present, 
the  grape  never  arrives  at  maturity.  Other  plants,  better 
adapted  for  our  climates  and  the  sudden  changes  of  the 
spring,  have  been  cultivated  in  later  ages  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe.* 

The  influence  of  the  oceanic  atmosphere  varies  in  its  in- 
tensity and  character  according  to  the  latitudes.  The  same 
wind  is  salutary  and  agreeable  in  Portugal,  and  accumu- 
lates in  some  narrow  Norwegian  gulfs  a  dense  and  unwhole- 
some air.  The  British  islands,  wholly  exposed  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  ocean,  are  liable,  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  sudden 
effects  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  maritime  and  con- 
tinental winds  ;  their  temperature,  always  variable,  is  never 
subject  to  excessive  heat  or  extreme  cold. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  after  it  loses  its 
wintry  temperature,  is  driven  upon  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe  by  southwest  winds,  the  course  of  which  may  per- 
haps be  attributed  to  certain  modifications  of  a  general  move- 
ment in  the  air  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles ;  vapours  then 
fall  in  refreshing  showers,  fertilize  our  fields,  expand  the 
germs  of  plants,  and  fill  the  air  with  an  aromatic  fragrance. 

The  spring  passes  from  south  to  north  in  western  or  oceanic 
Evtrope,  but  never  quits  wholly  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  its  appearance  in  the  northeast  of  Europe  is 
fleeting  and  of  short  duration  ;  hence  result  several  differ- 
ences in  these  three  great  European  divisions.  The  forests 
and  gardens  in  the  south  retain  always  some  degree  of  life, 
but  we  anticipate  in  vain  that  complete  and  rapid  resuscita- 
tion of  nature  which  takes  place  in  northern  latitudes.  The 
western  maritime  countries  possess,  in  some  degree,  both 
these  advantages.  The  inland  regions  connected  with  Asia 
exhibit  the  horrors  of  winter,  the  stillness  of  frozen  lakes, 
ever-verdant  pines,  and  the  repose  of  vegetation  and  nature. 

The  three  great  European  climates  may  be  represented 
by  a  triangle,  of  which  the  three  sides  meet  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  Cape  North,  and  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
On  the  first  side  temperature  becomes  lower  in  winter  as 
we  advance  from  south  to  north,  and  on  the  second  it  de- 
creases with  irregular  variations  as  we  proceed  eastwards  ; 
on  the  tliird  it  remains  almost  stationary  as  we  pass  from 
south  to  north.  The  summer's  heat  is  subject  to  other 
general  laws  ;  in  the  north  its  intensity  is  augmented  by  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  moderated  on  the  oceanic  side  of  the 
triangle  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea  ;  it  becomes  oppres- 
sive on  the  Asiatic  side,  on  account  perhaps  of  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  severe  cold  of  winter  ;  lastly,  it  varies 
greatly  on  the  side  next  the  Mediterranean,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  winds,  or  other  local  causes,  but  diminishes 
on  the  whole  towards  the  east. 

To  have  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  external  causes 
which  modify  the  climate  of  Europe,  a  heptagon  may  be 

ture,  has  been  extended  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  and  rye  now 
prospers  where  only  oats  were  formerly  harvested  " — P. 
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substituted  for  the  triangle.  The  first  side  may  be  drawn 
fronting  Africa,  from  Gibraltar  to  Crete ;  the  second,  front- 
ing Taurus  and  Caucasus,  from  Crete  to  the  sea  of  Azof; 
the  third,  the  Caspian  and  the  deserts  in  its  vicinity  ;  the 
fourth,  the  Ural  mountains  and  Siberia ;  the  fifth,  the  Fro- 
zen Sea,  from  the  Straits  of  Waygatz  to  Cape  North  ;  the 
sixth,  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Cape 
North  to  Ushant ;  and  the  seventh,  the  central  part  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  septenary  division  may  be  useful  in  classify- 
ing almost  all  the  local  influences  which  modify  the  conti- 
nental climates ;  those  of  the  islands  must  be  considered 
apart.  We  believe  that,  from  a  careful  examination  of 
these  figures,  our  climates  may  be  better  understood  than 
from  any  classification  or  description. 

These  general  phenomena  depend  on  the  movements  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  Ave  have  also  to  consider  the  effects  occa- 
sioned by  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  Esmarck  observed 
that  on  the  north  and  northeast  sides  of  the  Dofrines,  on 
which  the  polar  rays  fell  obliquely,  the  snow  line  descended 
to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  on  the  south 
and  southeast  sides,  where  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  was 
more  direct,  the  snow  line  reached  an  elevation  of  7000. 
Wahlenberg  and  Von  Buch  calculated  the  limit  of  perpe- 
tual snow  in  the  maritime  part  of  Lapland  at  3300;  It  does 
not  descend  so  low  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  that 
circumstance  must  be  attributed  to  local  causes.  The  cold 
winds  that  descend  from  the  Dofrines  render  the  winters  of 
Jutland  very  severe,  and  influence  also  the  climate  of  Swe- 
den. The  snow  line  varies  between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand feet  in  Switzerland,  at  the  46th  degree  of  latitude. 
The  cold,  in  that  country,  is  more  or  less  severe,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  its  mountainous  chain  ; 
in  some  ravines  inacessible  to  the  direct  action  of  the  solar 
light,  perpetual  ice  is  observed  at  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  immense  masses  of  ice  with  which  these 
mountains  are  covered  descend  sometimes  into  the  vallies, 
and,  by  remaining  in  them,  occasion  considerable  variations 
in  the  temperatur  e.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  of 
the  summer's  heat  destroys  more  rapidly  the  effects  of 
winter,  and  the  increase  and  diminution  of  ice  are  nearly 
the  same  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  The  snow  line 
commences  in  the  Pyrenees  at  8400  feet,  and  that  elevation 
is  lower  than  we  might  have  supposed,  from  only  taking  into 
consideration  the  latitude  of  these  mountains.  Etna  is  always 
covered  with  snow  at  the  height  of  9000  feet ;  but  it  may 
be  believed  that  islands  and  peninsulas,  being  comparatively 
narrow  and  of  small  extent,  reflect  a  less  quantity  of  heat. 

Other  effects,  occasioned  by  the  height  of  European 
countries,  may  be  shortly  examined  in  this  part  of  our  work. 
A  great  part  of  central  Europe,  on  the  north  and  west  of 
the  Alps,  descends  by  a  continued  inclination  towards  the 
Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  natu- 
ral effects  arising  from  the  greater  proximity  of  the  pole  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  lower  level  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  inclined  plane.  Normandy  is  not  much  colder  than 
Burgundy,  and  the  winter  in  Denmark  is  not  much  longer 
than  the  same  season  inBohemia.  Hardy  plants,  such  as  the 
oak,  the  mountain  ash,  the  lime,  and  different  kinds  of  grain, 
prosper  equally  in  many  countries  in  that  part  of  Europe, 
although  they  are  removed  from  each  other  by  six  or  seven 
degrees  of  latitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  descent  from 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Alps  towards  the  western  basin  of 

■  Fr.  measure.    See  p.  361,  note.  "  Isothcres—isochimones." 
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the  Mediterranean  and  the  Gulf  ol'Venice  is  very  rapid,  and 
the  level  sinks  as  much  in  the  space  of  one  degree  of  latitude 
as  it  does  in  six  or  seven  degrees  on  the  other  side.  The 
traveller  may  walk  on  perpetual  snow,  in  the  morning  and 
lie  down  in  the  evening  among  olives  and  myrtles.  In  this 
rapid  transition  from  the  climate  of  Lapland  to  that  of  Italy, 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  constant  temperate  zone, 
and  consequently  the  vegetation  of  that  zone  in  all  in 
beauty.  The  trees  of  the  north,  on  the  southern  sides  of 
the  Alps,  do  not  form  so  magnificent  forests  as  those  in  the 
northern  plains.  These  remarks  are  only  applicable  to 
Germany,  France,  Lombardy,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Denmark  ;  the  other  transversal  sections  of  Europe  present 
a  very  different  appearance.  The  level  of  ancient  Poland 
is  nearly  uniform  in  the  line  formed  by  Memel,  Pinsk,  and 
Cherson.  The  climate  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and 
on  those  of  the  Baltic  ought  therefore  to  differ  exactly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  latitudes.  But  as  the  first  is  nearer  the  eleva- 
ted land  of  Asia,  it  does  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that 
might  otherwise  result  from  its  position.  Another  section 
of  Europe,  taken  between  the  White  and  the  Black  Sea,  by. 
Archangel,  Moscow,  and  Cherson,  exhibits  an  immense 
plain,  which  rises  gradually  towards  the  centre,  but  is  not 
crowned  by  any  range-  of  hills,  so  that  the  cold  in  the  centre 
increases  with  the  elevation  of  the  level,  and  extends  freely 
in  all  directions.  W e  observe  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  the  section  from  Petersburgh  to  Astrakan ;  in  other 
words,  the  Caspian  sea  is  lower  by  150  feeta  than  the  Baltic 
and  the  ocean.  That  difference  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
occasion  any  great  change  in  the  climate  ;  still,  however, 
the  temperature  in  summer  could  not  be  so  high  at  Astra- 
kan, were  that  town  on  the  level  of  Moscow  or  Lemberg  ; 
and  the  intense  cold  which  succeeds  the  warm  weather  could 
not  be  so  severely  felt  in  a  low  plain,  and  at  the  46th  de- 
gree of  la  titude,  if  these  countries  were  sheltered  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  on  the  north.  Such  are  the  principal  sections 
which  tend  to  modify  the  climate  of  Europe.  The  striking 
exceptions  that  the  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian 
peninsulas  present,  shall  be  afterwards  considered. 

These  causes,  which  influence  European  climates,  explain 
sufficiently  the  principal  phenomena  that  physical  geogra- 
phers have  observed.  Humboldt  has  attempted  to  reduce 
them  to  geometrical  formula;  in  his  method  of  isothermal 
lines,  which  indicate  the  same  mean  temperature,  and  of 
those  which  indicate  the  same  temperature  of  summer  and 
of  winter,  and  are  therefore  termed  isolherical  andisohyemal.*' 
That  method  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  terrestrial 
physics,  may  probably,  like  all  the  other  of  that  distinguished 
philosopher,  be  of  great  use  in  geography.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  it  cannot  as  yet  be  attempted,  for  the  method  has 
not  yet  been  fully  explained  by  its  celebrated  inventor.1 
We  shall  cite,  however,  an  example.  The  isothermal  lines  in 
the  north  and  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  form  curves  which 
descend  towards  the  south  as  we  advance  eastwards,  or  in 
other  words,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  places  in  the 
same  latitude  becomes  lower  towards  the  east.  Thus. 

Upsala  is  .       .  4.5  Petersburgh       .       .  3.0 

Copenhagen        .       .  6.1  Moscow     .       .       .  3.6 

Brussels      ...  8.8  Prague      ...  7.7 

St.  Malo     ...  9.8  Vienna      .      .       .  8.2 

The  cause  of  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  two  finU 
instances  must  be  ascribed  to  the  proximity  of  Siberia  and 

of  the  Society  of  Arcucil^mt  he  intends  to  explain  it  more  fully  in  a  trea- 
tise on  climatology. 
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the  higher  lands  in  Tartary.  In  the  others,  the  same  cause 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  higher  level  of  Bohemia  and  Aus- 
tria. Thus  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  the  method  of  isother- 
vial  lines  when  applied  to  elementary  geography,  for  it 
unites  under  one  point  of  view  results  very  different  in  their 
nature  and  causes ;  it  abounds  in  apparent  irregularities, 
of  which  it  does  not  furnish  the  explication.  Our  remarks 
may  be  illustrated  by  another  example.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Lisbon  is  1 2,  and  that  of  Naples,  which  lies  in  a 
more  eastern  and  northern  situation,  13.5.  This  anomaly 
is  easily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  recollected  that  Lisbon  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  oceanic  climate,  and  Naples  by  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  these  two  places,  then,  cannot  according  to 
the  new  method,  be  contrasted  with  each  other.  The  cli- 
mates of  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Valencia,  Palermo,  Naples, 
Rome,  Athens,  Thessalonica,  and  Constantinople,  may  be 
compared,  and  if  attention  be  paid  to  local  causes,  after  all 
the  requisite  materials  have  been  obtained  to  enable  us  to 
trace  two  isothermal  lines  between  these  points,  we  believe 
that  they  might  form  two  very  irregular  curves.  The  me- 
thod of  isothermal  lines  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
may  be  considered  an  ingenious  theory,  which  merits  the 
attention  of  physical  geographers,  but  it  does  not  as  yet 
afford  a  principle  of  classification  applicable  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  climates. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, a  subject  not  less  important  than  that  which  has 
been  last  examined.  Schow  fixes  at  25  inches  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in  that  part  of  Europe 
on  the  north  of  the  Alps ;  the  corresponding  quantity  on 
the  south  of  these  mountains  is  calculated  at  35  inches ; 
but  it  is  very  probable,  if  the  snow  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  the  equilibrium  may  be  established,  and  that  the  whole 
European  atmosphere,  in  a  period  of  three,  or  at  most  ten 
years,  is  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  humidity.  It  is  true 
that  the  oceanic  climate  of  Europe  is  sometimes,  as  in  1817, 
more  than  usually  humid,  a  fact  that  must  be  attributed  to 
the  melting  of  the  floating  ice  driven  occasionally  to  the 
45th  degree  of  latitude.  The  climate  of  the  Mediterranean, 
.on  the  other  hand,  is,  from  long  continued  south  winds, 
subject  to  great  droughts  ;  some  plains  in  the  Asiatic  climate 
may  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  by  the  dry  winds  from 
the  deserts  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  ;  but  these  differences 
disappear  in  a  period  of  no  very  great  duration.  Schow  re- 
marks correctly,  that  the  rain  descends  more  slowly  and 
uniformly  in  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  than  in 
those  to  the  south  ;  the  torrents  which  burst  suddenly  from 
the  clouds  in  that  part  of  Europe  recal  to  our  mind  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  rainy  season  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  in  the  north  may  amount  throughout  the 
year  to  1 50  or  1 60  ;  those  in  the  south  do  not  exceed  90  or 
100.  If  the  days  in  which  snow  falls  be  added  to  the  first 
number,  the  difference  between  the  two  climates  will  appear 
still  more  striking.  It  is  on  that  account  that  the  small 
gramineous  plants  in  the  north,  which  are  fertilized  by  fre- 
quent and  gentle  showers,  have  so  rich  a  verdure,  the  ab- 
sence of  which,  in  southern  countries,  the  Italians  confess 
that  they  regret.  From  the  continuance  of  the  vernal 
temperature  and  other  local  causes,  the  leaves  of  the  Fagus 
sylvatica,  in  Denmark,  have  that  pale  emerald  tint  which 
he  same  plants  lose  in  the  south. 

The  steepness  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  southern 
Europe  causes  the  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents,  either 
to  flow  too  rapidly  or  to  remain  stagnant ;  hence  the  number 


of  fertile  fields,  naked  rocks,  and  uncultivated  marshes  at 
the  base  of  the  Appennines,  Olympus,  and  Parnassus. 
The  lands  in  the  north,  though  less  fruitful,  are  at  least  more 
equally  watered,  and  retain  longer  their  strata  of  vegetable 
mould. 

If  the  heat  accumulated  in  the  long  days  of  summer,  and 
the  more  regular  distribution  of  rain  be  considered,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  countries  in  the  north-west  of  Europe 
possess  advantages  relative  to  climate,  equally  great  though 
different  from  those  in  Italy  and  Greece. a 

Europe  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  healthy  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  earth.  The  fevers  common  in  the 
marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  the  Bannat  of  Temes- 
war,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  in  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  the  pestilental  vapours  in  some  Sardinian  val- 
lies,  and  the  unwholesome  fogs  near  some  Norwegian  gulfs, 
are  only  local  evils.  Other  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  the 
plague  in  Turkey,  the  yellow  fever  in  Spain,  and  the  plica  of 
Poland,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  natural  causes,  but  to  the 
defects  of  governments  or  the  habits  of  the  people.  We  are 
unable,  from  our  ignorance  of  medicine,  to  classify  the  pre- 
vailing diseases  of  Europe,  according  to  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  the  eastern,  western,  and  southern  climates.  Such 
a  subject  might  merit  the  attention  of  physicians  ;  but  it 
may,  however,  be  affirmed,  that  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
men  who  lead  a  frugal  life  arrive  sometimes  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  as  numerous  on  the 
mountains  of  Sicily  as  on  those  of  Norway.  The  physical 
strength  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  vary  in  the  ratio  of  cli- 
mates, but  according  to  the  origin  of  the  different  races. 

European  plants  are  subject  to  the  influence  of  three 
prevailing  climates.  The  temperature  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, on  the  western  coasts,  is  not  fatal  to  plants  which  per- 
ish under  the  same  parallel  in  every  other  correspond- 
ing part  of  our  globe  ;  thus  different  kinds  of  gra  in,  par- 
ticularly barley  and  oats,  are  cultivated  in  Norway  at  the 
70th  degree,  whilst  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  America,  such 
cultivation  ceases  at  the  52d.  The  other  gramineous  plants 
which  cover  the  meadows,  of  Europe,  grow  in  the  nor- 
thern regions  of  America,  but  never  appear  in  the  same 
luxuriance. 

Trees  are  never  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  be- 
yond the  60th  degree  of  latitude  ;  in  Europe  the  fir  and  the 
pine  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  the  tender  beech  which 
adorns  the  forests  of  Russian  Poland  at  the  50th  or  51st 
parallel,  grows  in  greater  perfection  in  Norway  at  the  59th. 
The  Italian  laurei  thrives  in  the  open  air  on  the  western 
coasts  of  France,  and  some  vegetables,  which  were  until 
lately  believed  to  be  confined  to  Portugal,  have  been  trans- 
planted on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth. 
Many  plants,  however,  require  a  warm  and  a  dry  climate ; 
thus,  if  we  set  out  from  the  departments  ofGironde  or  Cha- 
rente,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  vine  succeeds  best  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  where  it  extends  to  the  50th  degree. 

Two  distinct  phenomena  mark  the  influence  of  the  Asi- 
atic climate  on  the  vegetation  of  Europe.  The  length  of 
the  winter  in  the  north  and  the  centre  of  Russia,  is  fatal  to 
several  trees  and  plants  which  thrive  under  the  same  pa- 
rallels in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  To  trace  correctly 
the  Flora  of  Denmark,  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  we 


•  Schow's  Comparison  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Co- 
penhagen, 1822.  (In  Danish.) 
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must  descend  towards  Kiow,  Orel,  and  the  Ukraine.*  In 
those  countries,  the  culture  of  wheat  is  certain,  and  the  oak 
arrives  at  perfection.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  even  of  Lapland,  are  not 
unknown  in  Lithuania  and  in  central  Russia,  under  a  pa- 
rallel comparatively  low  ;  thus  the  lichen  of  Lapland1'  is 
frequently  seen  in  the  plains  at  the  54th  degree. 

Such  are  the  modifications  produced  by  the  Siberian  cli- 
mate. But  the  sandy  and  saline  plains  which  bound  Eu- 
rope towards  the  Caspian  sea,  are  influenced  by  the  dry 
and  sometimes  burning  winds  that  blow  from  the  deserts 
which  bound  Bucharia  on  the  north,  and  surround  the 
Aral  lake.  To  that  cause,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  soil 
must  be  ascribed  the  absence  of  the  European  forests  towards 
the  Don,  the  Lower  Wolga,  and  the  Ufa.  A  scanty  vege- 
tation, consisting  of  saline  plants  or  lowly  shrubs,  covers 
these  dismal  plains. 

The  third  side  of  the  European-  triangle  presents  to  the 
African  climate  a  series  of  declivities,  terminated  on  the  north 
by  a  very  lofty  chain  of  mountains.  The  vegetation  of  that 
part  of  Europe0  is  confined  to  a  range  of  coasts  and  to  some 
peninsulas  and  islands  in  the  south.  The  traveller  who  en- 
ters these  regions  for  the  first  time,  views  with  delight, 
landscapes  that  are  never  seen  in  the  finest  countries  to  the 
north  of  the  Alps.  The  vine  entwined  round  the  elm,  fo- 
rests of  olive,  almond  or  fig  trees,  and  the  majestic  symmetry 
of  the  cypress,  are  the  first  indications  of  this  genial  climate. 
The  scarlet  flowers  of  the  pomegranate,  the  elegant  myrtle, 
and  the  fragrant  exhalations  of  oranges,  obscured  under  a 
dark  green  foliage,  convince  the  stranger  that  he  is  in  the 
garden  of  Europe.  Other  differences,  though  less  striking, 
cannot  escape  his  observation ;  the  gladiolus,  the  varied 
coloured  convolvulus,*1  and  the  narcissus,  are  seen  in  the 
fields,  and  the  banksof  the  streams  are  sheltered  by  thickets  of 
the  rose  laurel.  The  cistus  grows  on  the  sides  of  calcareous 
hills,  and  the  acanthus  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
The  botanist  observes  species  of  plants  wholly  unknown  in 
more  northern  countries,  as  the  psoralen,  the  cercis,  and  the 
biserrula.  Different  families  abound  in  a  greater  variety  of 
species,  as  the  aristolochia  and  the  malvacese  ;  others,  as 
the  medicago  and  the  anthyllis,  attain  to  a  greater  height 
than  they  ever  reach  in  the  north.  Some  of  the  grasses 
and  reeds  exhibit  a  new  character ;  the  flowers  of  the 
Canna  saccharina,e  of  the  Lygeum  spartum,  and  the  Lagu- 
rus  ovatus,  display  the  bright  hues  of  the  tropics.  The 
Arundo  donax  is  almost  equal  in  height  to  the  bamboo,  and 
the  Chamcerops  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  lofty  palm. 

The  plants  near  the  mountains  which  limit  the  horizon 
on  the  north  resemble  those  of  central  Europe ;  and,  from 
the  elevation  of  the  soil,  they  may  be  compared  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  northern  countries.  The  ultramontane  blasts' 
strip  many  Italian  trees  of  their  foliage,  but  the  shores  of 
the  sea  are  covered  with  evergreen  plants,  the  laurel,  the 
myrtle,  the  rosemary,  the  cork  tree,  the  holm  oak,  and  the 
lentisk. 

As  we  advance  southwards  to  the  plains  of  Sicily  or 
Andalusia,  the  vegetation  assumes  an  African  character ; 


■  The  Ornithogalum  luteura  and  nutans,  the  Oenothera  biennis,  the  Ra- 
nunculus lanuginosus,  the  Cytisus  laburnum  and  nigricans,  the  Dianthus 
superbus,  the  Hyacinthus  comosus,  the  Cornus  sanguinea,  the  Cyperus  fus- 
cus,  the  Panicum  sanguinale,  the  Festuca  fluitans,  the  Pimpihella  anisum, 
and  the  Brassica  rapa  and  arvensis,  are  the  species  which  establish  a  re- 
markable resemblance  between  the  plants  of  Denmark,  Volhynia,  Lesser 
Russia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Don.  This  analogy  is  perhaps  to  be  attribu- 
ted, in  some  respects,  to  the  migrations  of  the  Goths. 


the  stiff  foliage  of  the  aloe5  appears  beside  the  massy  trunk 
of  the  Indian  fig  tree,  and  in  sonic  fields  the  slender  date 
tree  is  seen  waving  in  the  air.  But,  in  Greece,  the  ntmo* 
pherc  is  cooled  by  the  winds  which  descend  from  HaemiM 
and  Taurus,  and  the  European  vegetation  is  modified  Iry 
that  of  Asia  or  rather  of  Caucasus.  The  eastern  plane, 
the  sycamore,  and  the  cedar,  are  common  to  the  Euro]  <  an 
and  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  the  linden,  the 
oak,  and  the  beech,  seem  to  connect  the  German  and  Car- 
pathkin  forests  with  those  of  Caucasus,  which  are  separates 
from  the  woods  of  Russia  by  the  naked  plains  on  the  Don 
and  the  lower  Dnieper.  The  interior  of  Thrace  is  not,  per. 
haps,  widely  different  as  to  its  vegetation  from  Moravia  , 
and,  according  to  modern  botanists,  the  Greek  Flora  has 
three  times  as  many  plants  common  to  Scandinavia  as 
that  of  Italy.  The  orange  and  the  olive  trees  thrive  in  some 
sheltered  spots  under  the  rocks  of  Taurida,  on  the  north  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  in  a  latitude  higher  than  that  of  Lcm- 
bardy. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  characterize  the  vege 
tation  on  the  three  sides  of  Europe ;  other  cause?,,  that 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  its  elevation,  are 
now  to  be  considered.  The  influences  which  particular 
soils  may  have  on  vegetation,  can,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemistry  and  geology,  be  very  imperfectly  determined. 
Such  influences  are  modified  by  too  many  mechanical 
causes,  or  by  others  wholly  unconnected  with  them.  The 
effects  of  the  elevation  of  the  soil  may  be  more  easily  as- 
certained. 

Forests  of  birch  trees  grow  in  Norway  under  the  polar 
circle,  at  an  elevation  of  1483  feet.  The  Lapland  willow, 
or  SoMx  lanata,  reaches  nearly  to  the  snow  line,  and  the 
dwarf  birch  is  only  removed  from  it  by  a  distance  equal  to 
924  feet.  In  southern  Norway,  different  firs  thrive  at  the 
height  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  several 
kinds  of  apples  ripen  at  1000.  Some  vallies  exposed  to  the 
sun  are  cultivated  at  the  height  of  1800  feet. 

Cultivation  is  not  continued  in  the  Sudetes  above  3300 
feet ;  the  forests  in  the  Carpathian  mountains  terminate  at 
4200,  but  the  P'mus  pumilio  grows  at  the  height  of  5000 
There  exists  probably  a  wide  difference  between  the  northern 
declivity  which  fronts  Russia,  the  eastern  opposite  the  Euxine, 
and  the  southern  above  the  Hungarian  plains ;  hut  these 
differences  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  observed.  The 
Alpine  forests  reach  generally  to  an  elevation  of  5000  leer, 
the  fir,  5500,  and  the  green  alder,  6120.  Saussure  observ- 
ed the  Daphne  cneorum  at  10,680,  and  Ramond  found  the 
same  shrub  on  the  highest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
heights  at  which  these  trees  and  plants  flourish  on  the  Ita- 
lian side  of  the  Alps  are  greater  by  6  or  700  feet.  Thecul- 
ture  of  grain  ceases  about  the  level  of  3300,  and  that  of  the 
vine  at  1700.  In  the  Pyrenees,  large  trees  grow  at  the 
height  of  6900,  and  even  7200  feet ;  the  Scotch  fir  grows 
200  feet  higher.  Few  observations  have  hitherto  been 
made  in  southern  Spain  and  in  Greece.  The  Sien  a  Nevada, 
in  particular,  demands  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  from 
its  elevation  and  its  proximity  to  Africa.    As  to  peninsular 


k  Rein-deer  lichen. 

c  ci  Vegetation  Mcditerranecnnc." 

i  Convolvulus  tricolor. 

e  The  sugar-cane,  Saccharxtm  qfficinarvm,  L.  It  is  cultivated  in  some 
of  the  most  southern  countries  of  Europe,  as  in  Sicily  ami  the  south  of 
Spain. — P. 

f  It.  tramontana  ;  Vt.bise. 

t  "Agave,"  American  aloe.. 
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Greece,  we  are  assured  that  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  fine  trees,  but  no  inference  can  be  derived 
from  that  fact,  for  the  height  of  these  mountains  is  still  un- 
known. 

The  same  subject  may  be  considered  in  a  different  point 
of  view,  or  in  its  relation  to  the  culture  of  trees  and  plants 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  man,  or  useful  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  industry.  These  plants  are  commonly 
ibund  in  plains,  or  countries  of  mean  elevation  ;  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
.civilization,  ripen  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Rye  grows  in 
Finland  at  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  but  yields  more 
abundant  harvests  under  a  lower  parallel.  Wheat  is  cu.'.i- 
vated  at  the  62d  degree,  but  thrives  between  the  36th  and 
,50th ;  its  ears  are  ten  or  twelve  times  larger  in  Calabria 
than  in  Germany.  Maize,  which  has  been  brought  to  our 
continent  from  America,  succeeds  at  the  50th  degree ;  and 
rice,  which  was  originally  imported  from  Asia,  grows  at  the 
47th.  The  potato,  first  introduced  in  the  year  1623,"  is  now 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  European  peninsula.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  vine,  and  the  causes  which  have  re- 
duced its  culture.  At  the  45th  degree  it  flourishes  in  every 
-exposure  ;  onwards  to  the  50th  it  declines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  North  sea,  and  thrives  in  inland  countries,  where 
the  climate  is  less  subject  to  variations.  It  is  cultivated  be- 
yond the  50th  parallel  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  but  its 
fruits  not  sufficiently  warmed  by  the  solar  rays  are  compa- 
ratively acid.  Extensive  plantations  of  hops  are  observed 
beyond  the  regions  of  the  vine  ;  they  cover  very  large  tracts 
of  land  between  the  50th  and  60th  degree  of  latitude. 

Thus  from  the  distribution  of  the  alimentary  plants  which 
we  have  mentioned,  some  inferences  may  be  derived  con- 
cerning the  different  kinds  of  food  consumed  by  the  people 
in  Europe.  A  line  consisting  of  several  curves,  drawn 
from  the  south  of  England  across  French  Flanders,  Hesse, 
Bohemia,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  Odessa,  and  the  Cri- 
mea, marks  nearly  the  limits  between  the  countries  in  which 
wine  or  beer  is  generally  drunk.  To  the  south  of  the  same 
line  bread  is  commonly  made  of  wheat  ;b  but  rye  is  substitu- 
ted in  the  north,  and  in  some  southern  but  mountainous  re- 
gions. 

The  countries  in  which  oil  or  butter  is  used  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  another  line  extending  along  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ce- 
vennes,  the  Alps,  and  mount  Haemus.  On  the  one  side  the 
pasturage  is  better,  cattle  abound,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  food  which  they  supply  is  consumed.  If  there  be  a 
great  difference  in  the  physical  qualities  of  the  man  who 
lives  habitually  on  animal  food,  beer,  milk,  and  butter,  and 
another  whose  ordinary  diet  consists  of  bread,  wine,  and 
meats  dressed  with  oil,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  contrast 
is  only  obvious  between  the  inhabitants  of  widely  distant 
.countries,  as  the  Spaniard  and  Italian  on  one  side,  and  the 
Swede  and  the  Russian  on  the  other.  As  to  the  intermediate 
states,  the  effects  of  different  diet  are  not  easily  discriminated. 
Wine  is  common  in  Normandy,  but  the  Norman  eats  as 
much  animal  food  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  Bavarian 
consumes  more  beer  than  his  neighbour  in  Suabia.  The 
food  of  the  lower  orders  has  been  much  changed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  potato ;  and  the  great  consumption  of  tea 

»  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  potatoes  were  first 
Drought  from  S.  America  to  Spain  about  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century,  as 
they  are  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  papas,  in  Cicia's  Chronicle,  printed 
in  1553.  They  were  introduced  into  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
1586,  and  soon  carried  over  into  Lancashire ;  but  near  half  a  century 
elapsed  before  they  were  much  known  at  London. — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 


in  England  has  perhaps  diminished  that  of  beer  even  among 
the  common  people.  The  higher  classes  live  almost  every 
where  in  the  same  manner,  and  elude  the  effects  of  climate 
by  obtaining  the  produce  of  every  land.  Many  conclusions 
which  have  been  deduced  from  the  different  kinds  of  food 
used  in  European  countries,  appear  to  us  unsatisfactory  or 
erroneous.0 

The  cherry  and  the  plum  resist  the  severity  of  northern 
climates  ;  the  first  ripens  near  Trondheim  in  Norway,  and 
Jacobstadt  in  Finland,  at  the  63d  degree,  but  is  seldom  seen 
in  Russia  beyond  the  60th  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes 
rare  in  Italy,  and  grows  only  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily.  The 
apple  flourishes  and  ripens  at  the  55th  degree,  but  in  more 
northern  latitudes  it  hardens  suddenly,  and  never  arrives  at 
maturity ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  transplanted  to  the  south- 
ern confines  of  Europe,  it  loses  its  flavour  and  agreeable 
taste.  The  gooseberry  and  other  fruit  bearing  shrubs  suc- 
ceed rarely  in  the  south.  The  apricot  and  the  peach  have 
been  cultivated  with  great  advantage  at  the  50th  parallel ; 
these  fruits  are  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and 
the  cold  provinces  of  Persia.  The  fig  ripens  beyond  the  50th 
degree,  but  the  countries  best  adapted  for  it  are  those  in  the 
southern  extremities  of  Europe.  Although  the  olive  resists 
the  severe  winters  and  cold  winds  of  the  Alps,  the  decay  or 
frequent  destruction  of  the  plantations  beyond  the  44th  de- 
gree, shows  clearly  that  the  best  region  for  it  is  that  near 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  below  the  elevation  of  1 200 
or  2000  feet.  In  like  manner  the  country  of  the  orange  does 
not  extend  beyond  43  degrees  and  a  half,  and  commences  in 
Tuscany  or  at  the  Hieres.  The  olive  plantations  near  San 
Remo,  and  in  sorve  other  districts  farther  north,  like  the 
date  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordighiera,  may  be  con- 
sidered local  exceptions,  accounted  for  by  the  shelter  that 
these  plants  receive  from  the  Appennines.  The  palm,  the 
cactus,  the  aloe,  and  some  other  plants  indigenous  to  the  two 
Indies,  succeed  near  Lisbon,  in  Andalusia,  and  in  Sicily,  below 
the  40th  degree.  The  sugar  cane  has  never  been  cultivated 
in  Europe  beyond  the  same  parallel ;  it  is  not  long  since 
much  labour  was  bestowed  on  it  in  Granada,  Majorca,  and 
Sicily. 

Two  very  useful  plants,  flax  and  hemp,  may  be  raised 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ;  the  first  thrives  best 
in  northern  climates,  and  its  culture  extends  to  Finland  ;  but 
it  is  seldom  observed  in  Ostrobothnia  or  in  Russia  beyond 
Kostroma  and  Jurostan  ;  the  second  flourishes  in  Poland. 
Russian  Ukraine,  Alsace,  Valencia,  and  Calabria.  Cotton 
grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  does  not  yield  such  har- 
vests as  in  America  and  India.d 

We  have  considered,  in  our  account  of  the  three  Euro- 
pean climates,  the  general  distribution  of  such  trees  and 
shrubs  as  grow  without  culture.  The  fir  or  Pinus  abies  is 
found  in  the  whole  of  Europe  within  the  sixty-seventh  pa- 
rallel ;  the  loftiest  trees  grow  in  the  north.  The  sandy  shores 
of  the  south  are  covered  below  the  forty-sixth  degree  with 
the  sea  pine  ;e  and  the  Pinus pinca,  which  resembles  the  palm 
in  its  growth,  forms  extensive  forests  on  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  wild  pine  isf  scattered  through- 
out most  countries  in  Europe  below  the  sixty-eighth  parallel ; 
the  Scotch  fir  or  Pinus  picea  is  seldom  seen  beyond  the  six- 

b  Also  in  some  countries  north  of  it,  as  in  England. 
*  Bonstetten,  L'  Homme  du  Nord  et  du  Midi ;  Schow,  Parallele  du  Nord 
e'.  du  Midi. 

<"  Silk  is  also  raised  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  but  this  is  an  animal  pro- 
duct.— P. 

e  Pinus  maritima.  '  Pinus  sylvestris. 
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tieth  debt  ee.  The  common  oak  docs  not  grow  in  Dalecar- 
the  sixty-second  parallel ;  it  does  not  extend,  on  the  other  hand, 
lia,  and  never  arrives  at  its  ordinary  height  in  Finland  under 
to  the  southern  extremities  of  Europe.  The  Esculus  of  Plinya 
supplies  its  place  in  those  regions,  and  adorns  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  south.  The  Suber  or  cork  tree  extends 
across  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  beech  ceases  near 
the  sixtieth  degree,  and  the  lime  near  the  sixty-third  ;  both 
are  found  in  great  perfection  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  and 
on  the  islands  in  that  sea.  The  ash,  the  alder,  the  elm,  and 
the  black  and  white  poplars,  rarely  extend  beyond  the  sixtieth 
and  sixty-first  parallels. 

The  Populus  tremula  or  the  aspen  tree,  and  the  birch,  ex- 
tend beyond  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  enliven  the 
solitary  regions  of  Lapland.  The  sorb  and  different  kinds 
of  willow  thrive  in  the  most  northern  districts  ;  the  light  seeds 
of  the  willow  and  the  birch  are  driven  by  the  wind,  and  take 
root  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  large  elder  tree  cannot  resist  the  climate  beyond  the 
fifty-seventh  parallel,  while  the  delicate  lilac  displays  its  fra- 
grant flowers  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and  among  the  dis- 
mal rocks  near  Fahlun  in  Dalecarlia.  The  same  plant,  ac- 
cording to  Haller,  exists  in  a  wild  state  in  Switzerland,  and 
may  be  considered  indigenous  to  Europe. 

Much  care  has  been  bestowed  in  the  north  on  some  trees 
of  the  south  ;  but  with  all  the  aid  of  culture  their  progress 
has  been  slow.  The  Italian  poplar  reaches  but  a  little  way 
beyond  the  latitude  of  Denmark.  The  eastern  plane,  and 
the  maple  tree,b  which  arrive  at  such  perfection  in  Greece, 
degenerate  on  the  north  of  the  Alps.  The  Fraxinus  ornus<: 
appears  in  great  beauty  in  Calabria,  but  does  not  succeed 
beyond  the  forty-fourth  degree.  The  same  latitude  may  be 
considered  the  natural  limit  of  the  laurel,  the  myrtle,  the  mas- 
tich,  the  cypress,  the  terebinthined  and  box  trees,  all  of  which 
flourish  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
laurel,  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  were  introduced  by  Greek  co- 
lonists into  the  Crimea. 

The  uncultivated  districts  of  the  south,  particularly  those 
below  the  fortieth  parallel,  are  covered  with  thyme,  rose- 
mary, jessamine  and  other  odoriferous  shrubs,  but  the  caper 
bush  is  almost  the  only  one  which  bears  fruit.  The  rocks 
and  marshes  of  the  north,  or  those  in  particular  beyond  the 
sixtieth  parallel,  are  covered  with  many  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
as  the  currant  bush,  the  Vitus  idoza,  the  Mijrtillus,  and  the 
Rubus  chamcemorus. 

The  animal  kingdom  in  Europe  is  still  less  varied  than  the 
vegetable.  The  same  animals  may  be  considered  common 
to  the  northern  and  north-eastern  regions  of  our  continent. 
The  white  bear  and  the  blue  fox  appear  from  time  to  time 

*  Quercus  Esculus,  L.  "  ChGne  a  glands  doux."  The  acorns  are  of  an 
agreeable  sweet  taste,  and  are  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  south  of 
Europe. — P. 

b  Acer  Pseudo-platanus.  *  "  Manna-bearing  ash." 

d  Pistacia  terebinthus. 

1  The  Lemming  is  not  arranged  with  the  marmots,  but  with  the  field- 
mice. — P. 
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on  the  shores  of  the  frozen  sea.  The  rein-deer  Ls  found  at 
the  sixty-first  parallel  in  Scandinavia,  and  six  or  seven  de- 
grees lower  in  Russia.  The  Marmola  lertimus*  or  lemming 
continues  its  migrations  in  straight  lines  from  east  to  v.  >  -t, 
between  the  fifty-fifth  and  sixty-fifth  parallel ;  the  glutton  Ls 
observed  in  the  same  region.  The  elk  is  generally  found  be- 
low the  polar  circle  ;  it  frequents  Lithuania  and  even  some 
parts  of  Prussia.  The  Uralian  or  Scandinavian  sheep,  which 
is  common  to  the  same  countries,  is  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  its  horns  and  the  coarseness  of  its  wool/ 

The  naked  plains  that  border  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the 
Caspian  are  frequented  by  some  animals  common  to  Asia. 
The  Bactrian  camel  pastures  in  these  lands,  rich  in  saline 
herbs ;  the  Circassian  sheep  are  observed  as  far  as  the  Oca. 
and  the  Dnieper.  The  Tartars  have  brought  to  that  part 
of  Europe  their  fleet  horses,  and  the  fierce  jackal  has  migra- 
ted thither  in  quest  of  prey. 

The  largest  horses  and  oxen  are  found  in  the  rich  and 
verdant  plains  which  extend  from  the  Ukraine  and  Molda- 
via to  Denmark  and  Flanders.  These  animals  have  proba- 
bly existed  there  a  long  time  in  a  wild  state.  The  urvs 
or  the  aur-ochs,  (words  which  signify  literally  ancient  or 
primitive  oxen,)  are  still  occasionally  seen  in  Poland.  We 
observe  in  these  regions,  and  in  the  whole  of  central  Europe, 
a  breed  of  sheep  originally  the  same  as  that  in  Spain  and  in 
England,  but  it  has  been  improved  in  different  countries  by 
natural  or  artificial  causes.  The  ass,  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered indigenous  to  the  middle  European  zone,  has  been 
brought  to  it,  and  has  degenerated. 

The  wild  goat,g  the  chamois  and  the  marmot  frequent 
the  great  mountainous  chains  of  Europe,  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  the  Carpathians  and  Haemus. 

The  animals  that  are  found  in  the  middle  zone  are  for  the 
most  part  common  to  the  south.  The  ox  and  the  horse  in 
Italy,  if  they  be  well  fed,  are  as  stout  as  any  in  the  Ukraine 
or  in  Holstein.  The  Arab  horse  was  brought  into  the  south 
during  the  invasions  of  the  Moors  and  the  Turks,  and  from 
it  have  perhaps  sprung  the  Andalusian  and  other  varieties  ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely,  from  observations  which  we  have  made, 
that  the  Andalusian  breed  is  the  same  as  the  norbagge  or 
small  Norwegian  horse,  and  consequently,  that  both  of  them 
are  descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  one  in  all  proba- 
bility indigenous  to  Europe.  It  is  still  less  doubtful  that  the 
buffalo,  an  animal  not  found  to  the  north  of  Hungary,  has 
been  imported  from  Asia  to  southern  Europe.  Two  varie- 
ties of  sheep,  the  mouflon  in  Sardinia,1'  and  the  strepsiceros  in 
Candia,  are  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  Europe.  If  the 
ass  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Continent  be  not  so  too,  it 
has  been  introduced  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 

f  The  characteristics,  in  the  original,  are,  coarse  wool,  and  horns  com- 
mon to  the  females. — P. 
t  The  ibex,  or  bouquetin. 

h  The  mouflon,  or  muffbli,  is  found  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Sardinia, 
and  also  in  Corsica.  It  has  been  considered  the  original  stock  of  the  do- 
mestic varieties,  and  by  some  a  distinct  species. — P. 
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OF  THE  PHYSICAL  REGIONS  OF  EUROPE. 


Regions. 


III. 

Lakes. 
Lat.  56—66. 
Lon.  40— 55. 


IV. 

Lapland. 
Lat.  64—72. 
Lon.  30—58. 


L 

Central 
Uralian  Re- 
gion. 

Lat.  51—61. 
Lon.  67—76. 


II. 

Maritime 
Uhai.ian  Re- 
gion. 

Lat.  59—70. 
Lon.  55—80. 


Countries  included. 


The  east  of  European 
Russia,  including  the  Ura- 
lian  mountains  and  their 
branches  between  51°  and 
61° ;  the  basins  of  the 
iKama,  the  Viatka,  the  Ufa, 
and  the  Bielaia ;  the  moun- 
tainous districts  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ural  (western 
part,)  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  the  Caspian  steppes ; 
lastly,  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Wolga  from  the  Un- 
scha  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saratow. 

See  Regions  it  VI.  VII. 


The  northeast  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  to  the  east  of 
the  Onega,  the  Schcksna, 
and  the  Wolga,  including 
the  basins  of  the  Dwina, 
the  Suchona,  the  Witsche- 
da,  the  Mezen,  the  Petsho-  > 
ra,  and  the  Ousa,  and 
the  western  sides  of  the 
Uralian  mountains  beyond 
the  61st  degree  of  latitude. 

See  Regions  I.  HI.  and 
VI. 


Finland,  governments 
of  Petersburg,  Olonetz, 
Novogorod,  Pleskow,  Li- 
vonia, and  Esthonia. 

Limits  on  the  south-east,  _ 
the  table-land  of  Waldai, 
and  other  hills  ;  on  the 
northeast,  the  river  Onega. 

See  Regions  II.  IV.  and 
VI. 


Mountainous  regions  of 
Lapland.  Westro-Bothnia 
to  the  river  Umea.  Nord- 
land  in  Norway.  Norwe- 
•  gian  and  Russian  Lap-- 
land  as  far  as  the  shortest 
line  between  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  and  the  White 
Sea. 


Physical  Characters. 

Elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  6  to  8000  feet. 
Level  of  the  Wolga  near  Ka- 
san,  589  feet.  Frosty  east 
wind.  South  wind  foggy  on 
the  mountains,  hot  and  dry 
in  the  plains.  Mean  tem- 
perature at  Solikamski— 1.85. 
Mercury  is  often  malleable 
at  Catherinenburg,  two 
leagues  beyond  the  Ural. 
Snow  remains  six  months  on 
the  ground  at  Perm ;  two 
months  without  frost.  Heat 
and  drought  extreme  at  Oren- 
burg. The  grain  and  legu- 
minous plants  are  often  frozen 
near  Orenburg.  Reindeer; 
grain  in  the  low  valleys; 
hazel-nut  trees  on  the  Kama. 

The  Uralian  mountains 
become  gradually  lower. 

Ice  along  the  shores  to  the 
1st  of  June.  Thunder  very 
rare. 

Variations  of  wind  and 
temperature. 

Mean  temperature. 

Mercury  is  often  malleable 
at  Ustiug-Welicki. 

The  Dwina  is  frozen  from 
the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  May. 

Agriculture  ceases  about 
the  60th  degree. 

Rein-deer.  Fruit  shrubs 
in  great  numbers. 

Pine  trees  cease  at  61°  or 
62°. 

Plains  intersected  by  small 
chains  of  rocks. 

Mean  temperature    +  4 
Petersburg  +  3.8 

Umea  -j-  0.7 

Abo       -f- 4.8  (Reaumur.) 
Greatest  cold  at  Peters- 
burg —  24.5. 

Frosty  weather,  112  days 
in  the  year. 

No  snow,  60  days. 
Rye,  barley,  &c.  through- 
out the  coasts  on  the  Baltic ; 
they  do  not  always  ripen  in 
the  interior  towards  Olonetz, 
at  61°. 

Wheat  ripens  frequently  at 
60°  in  Finland. 

The  mountains  in  Norway 
become  lower  at  67°. 

Maritime  chain  of  Lap- 
land, elevation  from  3000  to 
4000  feet. 

The  o 
2000  to  2300  feet. 

Many  lakes  continue  fro- 
zen to  the  month  of  June. 

The  frost  ceases  in  the 
Gulfs  of  the  North  Sea  about 
the  10th  of  May. 

Mean  temperature  at  Cape 
North,  0.0. 

At  Vadsoe  (towards  the 
north-east,) —  0.77. 


Table  continued. 


Regions. 


IV.  Lapland, 
continued. 


Countries  included. 


See  Regions  III.  and 
VI. 


V. 

Scandinavi- 
an Region. 
Lat.  55—66. 
Lon.  23— 37. 


VI. 

Central 
Russia. 
Lat.  51—60. 
Lon.  50—67. 


•  "  Plateau  du  versant  des  eaux  j"  ridge  dividing  the  waters  [of  the  Baltic 
tad  Northern  Ocean.] — P. 
fc  "  Mountains,  8000  feet  high,  on  a  plateau,  3000  feet." 


VII. 

Scythian 
Plains. 
Lat.  43—51. 
Lon.  40—70. 


Scandinavian  peninsu- 
la to  the  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  island  of 
Donnoe,  66°,  to  Umea,  64°, 
along  the  river  Umea. 

Subdivisions. 

1.  High  country  or  Nor- 
way. 

2.  Sweden  to  the  north 
of  the  lakes  Vener,  &c. 

3.  Gothland  or  Sweden, 
to  the  south  of  the  lakes. 

See  Regions  IV.  and  X. 


Higher  districts  in  the 
basins  of  the  Duna,  the 
Dnieper,  and  the  Don.  All 
the  basin  of  the  Occa  and 
its  tributary  streams.  The 
western  basin  of  the  Wol- 
ga, with  those  of  the  Mo- 
loga  and  Sura,  to  Sara-^ 
tow. 

Limits  on  the  west,  the 
Beresina  and  the  Dnieper; 
on  the  south,  the  steep 
lands0  from  the  falls  of  the 
Dnieper  to  Tzaritzin. 

See  Regions  I.  II.  III. 
VII.  VIII.  and  IX. 


The  plain  which  ex- 
tends between  the  base  of 
the  Ural  mountains  and 
Caucasus,  watered  by  the 
lower  Ural,  the  lower  Wol- 
ga, the  Kuma,  and  the< 
Manytch.  The  same  plain 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the 
basins  of  the  Don,  the  Do- 
netz,  and  the  Dnieper,  as 
far  as  the  Dniester. 


Physical  Characters. 

At  Enontekies,  -f-  2.8. 

Mean  temperature  during 
the  summer  at  Cape  North, 
+  6.3;  at  Enontekies, +12.7. 

Barley  and  oats  cultivated 
in  some  districts. 

Pines  and  firs  to  67°- 
Reindeer ;  fruit  shrubs. 

Mountains,  8000  feet. 

Base  3000  b 

General  declivity  to  the 
south  and  east. 

Mean  temperature  at 
Stockholm,  +  5.7 ;  at  Chris- 
tiania,  +  6 ;  at  Trondheim, 
+  4.4. 

Rainy  and  foggy  climate  on 
the  ocean :  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  Bergen,  —  12. 

Climate  serene  but  windy 
on  the  Baltic ;  lowest  tempe- 
rature at  Upsal,  —  22. 

Grain  cultivated  through- 
out the  whole  region.  Fruit 
trees  rare  beyond  60°.  Pine 
and  fir  forests  to  66°. 

Oaks  to  60°. 

Table-land  of  Waldai,  from 
from  1000  to  1250  feet.  Open 
country. 

Mean  temperature+  4  to  5. 

Thermometer  below  zero 
during  177  days  in  the  year 
1791,  at  Moscow. 

Short  intervals  of  extreme 
cold  ;  at  Moscow  —  30. 

Mercury  was  malleable, 
3d  of  February,  1803,  at  Sa- 
ratow. 

The  Wolga,  near  Nische- 
gorod,  freezes  the  25th  of 
November,  and  continues 
frozen  till  the  5th  of  ApriL 
Idem,  near  Kasan,  from  the 
1st  of  November  to  the  25th 
of  April.  The  Oka  freezes 
near  Orel  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, and  continues  frozen 
until  the  25th  of  March. 
Rye,  barley,  &c. 

Apple  and  plum  trees  to 
55°. 

The  reindeer  disappears. 

Sandy  and  argillaceous 
plains  impregnated  with  salt, 
higher  in  the  2d  subdivision. 
Mountains  of  Tauiida,  isola- 
ted in  this  region. 

The  Wolga  freezes  during 
two  months. 

Lowest  temperature  at  As- 
trakan,  —  23.7.  [See  Up- 
sal] Highest  temperature, 
+  36. 

Lowest  temperature  at 
Odessa,  —  31,  in  180  J. 

Mean  temperature,  (pro- 
bably) +  7.5. 

The  inundations  of  the 
Wolga  do  not  fructify  the 
soil.     Trees  and  different 


e  "  L'escarpement  des  terres ;"  the  southern  declivity  of  the  great  central 
table-land  of  Russia,  towards  the  low  plains  on  the  Euxine  and  sea  of 
Asof.— P. 
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Table  continued. 


Regions. 

VII. 

Scythian 
Plains. 
continued. 


VIII. 

Sar.matian 
Plains. 
Lat.  50—58. 
Lon.  19—82. 


Countries  included. 
Subdivisions. 

1.  Caspian  plain. 

2.  Plain  along  the  Eux- 
)  inc,  (Plaine  Politique.} 

3.  Taurida,  forming  a 
f  separate  region. 


Silesia ;  the  countries 
between  the  Oder  and  the 
Duna ;  Poland  according 
to  its  present  dimensions  ; 
Prussia  proper  and  Lithu- 
ania as  far  as  the  division 
between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Niemen  on  one  side, 
and  the  Dnieper  and  the* 
Dniester  on  the  other ;  be- 
yond that  line,  the  marsh- 
es of  Polesia  and  the  plains 
of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and 
Kiow,  to  the  cataracts  of 
the  Dnieper.* 

See  Regions  VI.  VII. 
and  XIII. 


IX. 

ClMBIiO- 

Germanic 
Plains. 
Lat.  bQ\—bl\. 
Lon.  19—32. 


X. 
British 
Islands. 

Lat.  50—61. 

Lon.  7— 19J. 


The  basin  of  the  Rhine 
from  Coblentz,  Lower  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  the  whole 
of  Northern  Germany  to 
the  north  of  the  Hartz 
.Mountains,  the  countries 
between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  Jutland  and  the  Da- 
nish islands  in  the  Baltic. 


XI. 
Hercynio- 
Carpathian 

Region. 
Lat.  46—52. 
Lon.  25—44. 


Subdivisions. 

1.  Plain  of  England. 

2.  Cambrian  mountains. 

3.  Central  hilly  region, 
from  Derby  to  Edinburgh. 

4.  Caledonian  moun-^ 
tains. 

5.  Ireland. 

The  Faroe  islands  at 
62°  lat.  may  be  included. 


The  mountains  and  pla- 
teaus of  Westerwald  oppo- 
site Coblentz ;  those  of 
Hesse,  Thuringia,  Franco-- 
nia,  Electoral  Saxony,  the 
Sudetes, Upper  Silesia,  Mo- 
ravia, the  Carpathians,  and 


Physical  Characters. 
kinds  of  grain  become  more 
rare  as  weadvance  eastwards. 
Fertile  and  oozy  soil  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers. 

Horses  and  oxen  ;  the  ca- 
mel in  the  south. 

Sandy  and  argillaceous 
plain,  wet  and  fertile. 

Level  of  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  (Warsaw,)  588  feet. 

Ridge  of  eastern  Prussia 
COO  feet. 

Division  of  the  waters  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  (a  low  plain.) 

Volhynia  rises  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  acclivity 
of  the  Dnieper.  Rivers  flow 
between  high  and  steep 
banks  towards  the  Black 
Sea. 

Mean  temperature  at  War- 
saw +  9.2  :  at  Wilna  +  8.7. 
Lowest  temperature  at  War- 
saw —  15.9. 

Forests  of  oak  and  pine 
trees  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  and  the  declivity 
of  the  Volhynian  plain  to- 
wards the  steppes  of  the 
Euxine. 

Many  small  lakes  near  the 
Baltic,  within  twenty  leagues 
of  its  shores.  Commence- 
ment of  the  vine.b  Grain. 
Horses  and  oxen. 

Argillaceous  plains,  bor- 
dered by  peat-grounds  or 
marshes.  Heights  of  1200 
feet  in  Jutland,  of  600  in 
Mecklenburg.  Every  kind 
of  grain.  The  forests  extend 
tofiveor  ten  leaguesfrom  the 
German  Sea. 

Prevailing  northwest  winds 
hurtful  to  vegetation. 

Mean  temperature  at  Brus- 
sels, +  10.5 ;  at  the  Hague, 
+  9.8 :  at  Berlin,  +  8.2 ; 
at  Copenhagen,  -f-  7.6. 

Low  temperature  common 
at  Brussels,  —  10.1 ;  at  Fra- 
necker,  —  14;    at  Berlin, 

—  12.6;   at  Copenhagen, 

—  11.9. 

Mountains  above  4000 
feet  in  the  northwest.  Cal- 
careous plains  in  the  south. 
Lakes  in  Scotland.  Bogs  in 
Ireland. 

Mean  temperature  at 
London, +10.2  (Reaumur;) 
at  Dublin,  +  9.5 ;  at  Edin- 
burgh, -f  8.8. 

Mean  low  temperature  at 
London,  —  5.6. 

Climate  every  where  varia- 
ble ;  humid  and  mild  in  Ire- 
land ;  uncertain  winters. 

Grain  and  forests  as  in  re- 
gion IX.  towards  the  north  ; 
towards  the  south,  as  in  re- 
gion XIV. 

Elevation  of  the  Sudetes 
about  5000  feet. 

Carpathians,  8000. 

Dacian  Alps,  9000. 

Plateau  of  Saxony,  COO 
feet;  of  Bohemia,  1200;  of 
Upper  Hungary  and  Transyl 
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/legions. 


XI. 

continued. 


■  "  To  the  ridge  [escarpment]  which  intersects  the  Dnieper  at  the  cata- 
racts." 


XII. 

Plains  on 
the  Danube. 
Lat.  43—48|. 
Lon.  34—47. 


Countries  included. 

a  part  of  Galieia,  Upper 
Hungary,  and  Transylva- 


Subdivisions. 

1.  Hcnynian  region, 
J  the  mountainous  countries 
'  of  Franconia,  Hartz,  &e. 

2.  The  Sudetes ;  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia. 

3.  The      Carpathians  ; 
Upper  Hungary. 

4.  The   Dacian  moun- 
tains, or  Transylvania. 


Lower  Austria,  almost 
the  whole  of  Hungary, 
part  of  Bosnia  and  Scrvia, 
Bulgaria,  Walachia,  Mol- 
davia, Bessarabia. 

Subdivisions. 

1.  Central  plains  on  the 
Danube. 

2.  Plains  on  the  lower 
Danube. 

3.  Hills  on  the  southern 
declivities  of  the  Carpathi- 
ans. 

4.  Id.  on  the  northern 
of  Hsmus. 

5.  Id.  on  the  eastern  of 
the  Dacian  mountains. 

See  Regions  VII.  XI. 
XIII. 


XIII. 

Alps. 
Lat.  43—49. 
Lon.  20—34. 


XIV. 
Maritime 
France. 
Lat.  42J— 51. 
Lon.  13—23. 


1.  Alps,  higher  valleys, 
as  Savoy,  the  Valais,  Uri, 
the  Grisons,  Tyrol,  &c. 

2.  Sub-Alps  of  Germa- 
ny on  the  north,  Berne, 
Zurich,  Upper  Swabia,  Ba- 
varia, Upper  Austria,  Sti- 
ria. 

3.  Sub-Alps  of  Italy  on 
the  southeast.  All  the  val- 
ley of  the  Po,  of  the  Adige, 
and  the  Piavc,  &c. 

4.  Sub-Alps  of  France 
on  the  southwest ;  the  ba- 
sins of  the  Saone,  the 
Rhone,  the  Durance,  the 
Gard,  the  Herault,  &c.d 


Basins  of  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  and  the  Garonne,  ( 
and  all  the  secondary  and 
intermediate  rivers. 


Physiial  Cliaracicr: 
vania,   1900.     Forest*,  nu- 
merous rivers,  few  lakes. 

Low  temperature  at  Lem- 
bcrg  from  — 22  to  28  ;  at 
Prague,  — 17.2,  (Reaumur.) 

Tcm|)craturc  of  Prague, + 
9.7.  The  cold  increases  to- 
wards the  east. 

The  vine  grows  in  favour- 
able exposures  to  51°  lat. 

Oats  the  only  grain  on  tho 
Carpathians. 

Pinus  cembra  and  pumU 
lio  grow  at  a  greater  height 
on  the  same  mountains  than 
any  other  shrubs. 

Branches  of  the  Al|is  and 
Carpathians  in  llie  first  sub- 
division. Two  narrow  val- 
leys or  passes,  the  first  to  the 
north  of  Buda,  the  second 
near  Orsova.  Elevation  of 
Vienna,  478  feet,  of  Semlin, 
290.  Vast  saline  and  bitu- 
minous plains  in  the  first 
subdivision.  Immense  marsh- 
es on  the  lower  Danube. 
Mean  temperature  of  Vienna, 
+  10.3;  of  Bu.la,  +  10.6;  of 
Galatch  in  Moldavia,  -4-  8.9. 

Excessive  heat  in  the  plains 
of  Hungary.  Severe  cold  in 
Bosnia  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity. Cold  winds  from  Rus- 
sia in  Moldavia.  The  lower 
Danube  continues  frozen  a 
long  time.  Vines,  wheat  on 
the  hills,  rice  and  buffaloes  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  2d 
and  3d  sub-divisions. 

Elevation  of  the  mountains, 
from  10,000  to  upwards  of 
15,000  feet.  Plateaus  of  Ba- 
varia and  Swabia,  from  1200 
to  1500  feet;  of  Piedmont, 
1000  feet ;  of  Vienne,  idem. 
Plain  of  Lombardy,  200  feet. 
Numerous  lakes  on  the  north 
west  and  south-east  of  the 
Alps.  Mean  temperature  of 
the  Alpine  renion  ;  at  Berne, 
+  9.4 ;  Zurich,  -f  8.8  ;  Ge- 
neva, -f-  9.6.  Idem  of  tho 
northern  sub-Alps;  at  Ratis- 
bon,  +  8.9.  Idem  of  the  west- 
ern sub-Alps ;  at  Dijon,  -f- 
11.2;  at  Vienne,  -f  12.3  ; 
at  Marseilles,  +  15.  Idem 
of  the  south-eastern  sub-Alps; 
at  Milan,  +  13.2.  The  la- 
gcons  of  Venice  freeze  rarely. 
Productions  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean climates  on  t lie  southern 
declivity,  according  to  the 
levels.  Flora  of  Lapland  on 
the  summits ;  palm  trees  near 
the  sea  shore.  The  sub-Al|is 
of  Germany  are  higher,  and, 
being  exposed  to  the  north, 
lie  without  the  proper  region 
of  the  vine. 

The  summit  of  the  region  is 
an  elevated  plateau  of  from 
1200  to  1S00  feet,  crowned 
with  volcanic  mountains  from 
5000  to  6000  feet.  The  rest 
of  the  region  consists  of  plains 
interspersed  with  hills;  few 
lakes.  Mean  temperature  at 
Paris,  -f-    10.6 ;     nt  Laon, 


*>  "  No  vines" — Vines  are  cultivated  in  Silesia. 
•  "  France  Rhodanique," 
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Table  continued. 


Regions. 


XIV 

continued. 


XV. 
Region  of 
Mount  Hjb- 
mus  and  the  ^ 
Archipelago 
Lat.  35—43. 
Lon.  35—46. 


Countries  included. 


Subdivisions. 

1.  The  Cevennes. 

2.  Basin  of  the  Garonne. 

3.  Basin  of  the  Loire,  in 
the  centre. 

4.  Brittany. 

5.  Basin  of  the  Seine. 

6.  Jura  and  the  Vosges. 


Mountains  of  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  and  Romania. 
Peninsulas  and  islands  of 
Greece,  including  Crete. 

Subdivisions. 

1.  Hsemus  to  the  Axius. 

2.  Albania,  including " 
Dalmatia. 

3.  Pindo-Heliconian  r 
gion. 

4.  Peloponnesus. 

5.  The  Cyclades. 

6.  Crete. 


Physical  Characters. 
+  8.5 ;  at  St.  Malo,  + 12.3 ;  at 
Nantes,  +  12.6;.  at  Bour- 
deaux,  +  13.6 ;  at  Clermont, 
+  10  (elevation  1260  feet.) 
Mean  temperature  of  the 
coldest  month  at  Bourdeaux, 
+  5 ;  at  Nantes,  +  3.9  ;  at 
Clermont,  —  2.2.  The  vine 
passes  beyond  49°,  but  avoids 
the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea.  Laurels  near  Brest. 
Wheat  reaches  an  elevation 
of 3000  feet. 

Height  of  the  mountains 
for  the  most  part  unknown. 
Snow  falls  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  summer  on  Mount 
Haemus,  and  even  in  the 
island  of  Andros.  East  wind 
cool  and  salubrious.  South 
and  southeast  winds  un- 
wholesome in  several  places. 
Olive  and  orange  trees  and 
myrtles  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Hsemus.  Vines  near 
the  sea  shore. 

Different  climates  in  dif- 
ferent districts. 

Constantinople  is  placed 
between  Taurus  and  Hsemus, 
and  the  winter  is  colder  there 
than  at  Venice. 


Table  continued. 


Regions. 


XVI. 

AppENNINES. 

Lat.  36— 44J. 
Lon.  25—36. 


XVII. 
Spanish  Pe- 
ninsula. 
Lat.  36— 43J. 
Lon.  8—21. 


Countries  included. 

The  state  of  Genoa, 
Tuscany,  the  states  of  the 
Church,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica. 

Subdivisions. 

1.  The  Peninsula  [Ap- 
pennine.] 

2.  Sicily  [Etna.] 

3.  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
[Anti-Appennine.] 


Spain  and  Portugal. 

1.  Region  of  the  Ebro 
[Iberia.] 

2.  Idem  of  the  Acteri- 
an»  mountains  [Canta- 
bria.] 

3.  Idem  of  the  Douro 
|  [Duriana.] 

4.  Idem  of  the  central 
plateau  [Celtiberia.] 

5.  Idem  of  the  lower 
Tagus  [Lusitania.] 

6.  Idem  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir [Baetica.J 


Physical  Characters. 

The  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  Appenines  are 
much  colder  than  the  western 
and  southern. 

Mean  temperature  of 
Rome  -f  15,  coldest  month 
+  5.7,  nearly  the  same  as  at 
Montpelier.  Excessive  heat 
occasioned  by  the  scirocco. 
Unwholesome  exhalations  in 
Sardinia,  the  Pontine  marsh- 
es, &c.  Vines  as  in  Region 
XV.  Sugar  cane  in  Calabria 
and  Sicily. 

Mountains  only  inferior  to 
the  Alps.  Eternal  snow  on 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada and  Pentata,  and  some 
mountains  in  Galicia.  Hu- 
midity of  the  northern  coasts. 
Dryness  of  the  central  pla- 
teau. Salubrity  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia.  Lowest  tempe- 
rature at  thq  base  of  the  Py- 
renees, —  6 ;  at  Madrid,  —  3 ; 
at  Cadiz,  +  7.  Highest  tem- 
perature in  the  Asturias,  + 
24 ;  at  Madrid,  +  27  ;  at  Ca- 
diz, +  31.  Mean  temperature 
at  Lisbon,  -f  16.5.  The  yel- 
low fever  does  not  ascend 
above  the  level  of  600  feet. 


a  Asturianl 


TABLE 

OF  MEAN  TEMPERATURES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENTIGRADE  THERMOMETER. 


Upsala. 

Copenhagen. 

London. 

Paris. 

Geneva. 

Zurich. 

Buda. 

Rome. 

Palermo. 

January 

—  5.49 

—  1.54 

+  1.92 

+  2.99 

+  1.16 

—  3.17 

—  2.69 

+  7.18 

+10.78 

February 

—  2.98 

—  2.67 

3.27 

4.01 

2.87 

0.94 

+  0.65 

8.18 

10.73 

March 

—  1.48 

—  1.11 

5.95 

6.14 

5.86 

4.51 

+  3.64 

10.71 

12.11 

April 

+  4.54 

+  5.89 

7.80 

10.46 

9.74 

7.58 

9.63 

13.71 

14.51 

May 

+  9.55 

11.63 

11.95 

13.60 

16.75 

15.30 

18.37 

18.11 

17.71 

June 

14.54 

16.80 

15.16 

•  16.64 

17.06 

16.35 

20.19 

21.58 

20.48 

July 

17.07 

18.30 

16.66 

17.98 

17.72 

18.68 

21.82 

23.18 

22.38 

August 

15.75 

16.68 

16.46 

17.56 

'14.70 

18.43 

22.01 

22.88 

23.18 

September 

10.97 

14.28 

13.54 

15.10 

110.85 

14.14 

16.77 

20.07 

21.57 

October 

6.03 

8.65 

9.09 

10.03 

18.01 

9.60 

11.01 

16.77 

19.77 

November 

0.08 

3.28 

4.99 

6.18 

5.03 

3.58 

4.69 

12.07 

15.57 

December 

—  3.95 

—  1.20 

2.57 

3.77 

2.22 

—  1.21 

0.50 

8.48 

12.30 

Winter 

—  4.14 

—  1.80 

+  2.58 

+  3.26 

+  2.08 

—  1.15 

—  0.85 

+  7.95 

+11.31 

Spring 

+  4.21 

-f-  5.47 

8.57 

10.07 

9.78 

+  9.13 

+10.55 

14.18 

14.78 

Summer 

15.79 

17.26 

16.09 

17.39 

17.16 

17.82 

21.34 

22.55 

22.02 

Autumn 

5.69 

8.73 

9.21 

10.44 

10.12 

9.10 

10.82 

16.30 

18.97 

Annual 

+  5.39 

+  7.42 

+  9.12 

+10.29 

+  9.79 

+  8.73 

+10.45 

+15.24 

+16.77 
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EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 


Remarks  on  the  Political  Geography  of  Europe — Nations, 
Languages,  Religion,  Political  Divisions,  Governments, 
Population,  <$"C. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  discussions  concerning 
the  origin  of  European  states;*  such  a  subject  might  require 
a  separate  work.  Many  learned  and  ingenious  theories  have 
been  advanced  on  it ;  but  all  of  them  are  involved  in  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  now  be  solved ;  the  proofs  on  which 
they  depend  have  long  since  perished.  Some  light  may  per- 
haps be  thrown  on  these  discussions  in  our  accounts  of  par- 
ticular countries,  but  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  relate  suc- 
cinctly such  facts  as  appear  least  liable  to  doubt. b 

We  must  keep  in  view  some  principles  that  have  been 
already  stated  in  our  observations  on  the  history  of  geogra- 
phy.0 The  names  given  to  European  states*  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  are  as  vague  and  insignificant  as  the  Indian 
names  collected  by  European  travellers,  or  the  Mogul  terms 
of  the  orientalists.  Ancient  languages  are  the  only  authen- 
tic sources  from  which  we  can  expect  to  derive  any  know- 
ledge on  such  subjects  ;  the  names  of  rivers  and  mountains 
may  supply  us  with  information,  if  the  epochs  at  which 
these  names  were  fixed  can  be  ascertained.  But  it  is  vain 
to  suppose  that  all  the  elements  of  civilization,  or  the  move- 
ments of  states,  emanated  from  one  common  centre ;  the 
migrations  of  different  people  are  not  to  be  believed  unless 
they  be  established  by  positive  proofs,  and  even  then  not  be- 
yond the  limits  which  result  from  such  evidence.  Popula- 
tion has  not  been  much  affected  by  the  removal  of  Asiatic 
hordes,  and  languages  still  less.  The  migrations  of  Euro- 
pean states  may  be  compared  to  the  expeditions  of  conquer- 
ing armies,  by  which  dialects  have  been  modified  and  different 
families  or  tribes  raised  into  power.  It  is  needless  to  seek 
in  Asia  or  in  Ethiopia  the  obscure  origin  of  different  na- 
tions, and  to  disregard  facts  better  authenticated  and  within 
our  reach.  It  may  be  shown  that,  about  the  time  in  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  were  making  advances  in  civilization,  its 
progress  was  not  confined  to  their  country,  but  extended 
almost  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  particularly  among  the 
Turdetani,  the  Celts,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Etruscans. 
Many  ancient  nations,  and  more  especially  the  Etruscans, 
the  Thracians,  and  Scythians,  consisted  of  ruling  tribes,  and 
under  them  were  servile  tribes  or  vassals,  of  which  the  origin 
was  in  many  instances  very  different.  The  language  of  the 
priests,  confined  at  first  to  the  temples,  was  the  means  of 
forming  and  improving  the  barbarous  dialects  of  ancient  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  priests  or  sacerdotal  tribes 
communicated  with  one  another  at  great  distances.  In 
those  ages,  concerning  which  we  can  derive  little  informa- 

•  "Peuplcs,"  nations,  considered  as  to  their  origin,  not  their  political 
•tate. — P. 

*  The  reader  may  examine  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  book. 


tion  from  history,  there  existed  many  small  but  powerful 
tribes  or  families,  often  at  variance  with  each  other,  hostile 
or  friendly  according  to  their  wants  or  caprice.  Some  monu- 
ments of  that  period  are  now  inexplicable,  as  the  relations 
between  roots,  names,  and  grammatical  forms.  These 
obscure  data  are  not  unworthy  of  attention  ;  to  explain  them 
fully  is  a  hopeless  task. 

European  languages  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes ;  the  first  consists  of  those  which  resemble  one  ano- 
ther, and  have  all  some  affinity  with  the  Sanscrit  and  Per 
sian ;  the  second  comprises  those  in  which  such  resemblance 
does  not  exist,  or  at  all  events  is  faint  and  indistinct.  In  the 
first  class  may  be  distinguished  the  Greek  and  partly  the 
Latin,  the  Slavonic  and  its  branches,  the  German,  and  the 
Scandinavian  :  in  the  second,  the  Finnic,  the  Celtic,  and  the 
Basque  or  Biscayan.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
such  radical  differences  are  to  be  attributed  to  two  different 
Asiatic  invasions,  or  to  two  separate  periods  of  civilization. 

Ten  distinct  races  exist  still  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
ancient  are  on  the  whole  the  least  numerous ;  thus  in  a 
forest,  the  oldest  trees  perish,  while  the  younger  extend 
afar  their  wide  spreading  branches.  The  time  may  per- 
haps come  when  these  ten  races  may  be  reduced  to  five  or 
six. 

The  Greeks,  of  whom  the  Pelasgi  were  a  very  ancient 
branch,  after  having  peopled  with  their  colonies  the  most  of 
the  coasts  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  exist  only  in  some  pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  chiefly  in  the  Archipelago  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  modern  Greek  language  is  sprung  from  th 
ancient ;  although  changed  by  slavery  and  misfortune,  the 
barbarous  Turks  are  not  insensible  to  its  beauties. 

The  Albanians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Illyrians,  mingled 
formerly  with  the  Pelasgic  Greeks,  and  at  a  later  period  with 
the  modern ;  enough  of  their  ancient  language  remains  to 
enable  us  to  discover  its  European  character,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  German  and  Slavonic.  No  trace  is  left 
of  the  ancient  people  that  are  supposed  to  have  inhabited 
Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Danube ;  they 
were  probably  composed  of  different  races,  as  the  Phrygian, 
the  Slavonic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Pelasgic  ;  perhaps  too  what 
is  strictly  called  the  Thracian  language,  was  the  common 
source  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Greek,  the  IDyrian,  and  even  the 
Dacian  or  Dake.  It  is  in  Thrace,  near  Mount  Haf.mus,  and 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  that  we  can  discover  the  earliest 
origin  of  European  states ;  but  these  indications  disappear 
if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or  travel  by  the  north  round  the 
Euxine  Sea. 

The  Turks,  the  modern  rulers  of  the  Greeks,  belong  to 

<=  In  the  original,  the  history  of  geography  forms  the  commencement  o< 
the  present  work. — P. 
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the  same  family  as  the  Tartars,  who  are  scattered  through- 
out Russia  from  the  Crimea  to  Kasan,  and  one  of  whose 
colonies  is  established  in  Lithuania.  That  people,  foreign  to 
Europe,  or  who  only  occupied  in  ancient  times  the  Uralian 
confines,  are  now  domiciled  in  our  peninsula,  and  probably 
■fixed  in  it  for  ages  ;  but  they  have  become  incorporated  with 
the  Greek  races,  and  with  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  The  Turcomans,  of  whom  a  branch  is  set- 
tled in  Macedonia,  have  preserved  incorrupied  their  Asiatic 
origin. 

Two  great  races  have  probably  existed  in  the  north-east 
of  Europe  for  some  thousand  years.  The  vain  Greeks 
and  proud  Romans  despised  the  obscure  names  of  Slavo- 
nians and  Finns,  (Slavi  and  Finni  ;)a  but  these  populous 
tribes  have  occupied  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  all  the 
countries  comprehended  under  the  vague  and  chimerical 
names  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia.  Almost  all  the  topographi- 
cal names  of  these  countries  are  derived  from  the  Slavonic 
and  Finnic  ;  a  very  small  number  owe  their  origin  to  the 
short  empires  of  the  Scythians,  the  Sarmatians,  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  the  Huns,  the  successive  conquerors  and  rulers  of 
these  immense  plains.  It  is  probable  that  a  Scythian  nation, 
sprung  from  the  Medes,b  ruled  over  Finns  and  Slavonians, 
who  formed  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  tribes.  The  Sar- 
matians appear  to  have  been  a  horde  of  Mongols  or  Tartars, 
ivho  mixed  with  the  Scythians  and  their  vassals ;  the  Huns 
were  a  nother  horde  of  the  same  people  ;  both  the  one  and  the 
other  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  time  in  which 
they  appeared  in  these  countries,  the  banks  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Dnieper  were  peopled  by  Slavonic  and  Finnic  tribes. 

The  Slavonic  nations  are  divided,  according  to  their  dia- 
lects, into  three  branches ;  first,  the  eastern  Slavi,  including 
the  Russians,  a  people  descended  from  the  Roxelans,  or  Rox- 
olani,0  the  Slavi  and  Scandinavians,  the  Rusniacs  in  Galicia, 
the  Slavi  on  the  Danube  or  the  Servians,  the  Sclavonians, 
the  Croatians  and  others,  and  the  Wends  of  Austria;5 
secondly,  the  western  Slavi,  or  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  Hunga- 
rian Slavi,6  and  the  Sorabians  or  Serbs  of  Lusatia;  thirdly,  the 
northern  Slavi  or  the  Venedi  of  the  Romans,  the  Wends  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  a  very  numerous  branch,  earlier 
civilized,  but  at  the  same  time  earlier  intermingled  with  other 
races  than  the  two  former.  This  same  branch  compre- 
hends the  remains  of  the  German  Wends,  or  the  Polabians, 
the  Obotrites  and  the  Rugians,  long  since  confounded  with 
their  conquerors  the  Germans :  it  also  comprehends  the 
Pomeranians,  including  the  Kassubians,  who  were  subdued 
by  the  Poles ;  the  ancient  Prussians  or  Prutzi,  exterminated 
or  reduced  to  disgraceful  slavery  by  their  Teutonic  con- 
querors ;f  and  lastly,  the  Lithuanians  or  Lettonians,  the  only 
branch  which  has  retained  some  traces  of  its  ancient  lan- 
guage, although  mixed  with  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnic.5 

*  According  to  Jornandes  and  Procopius,  the  Slavi  derived  their  name 
from  Slava,  a  Sarmatian  word,  which  signifies  glory  or  renown.*  Thus 
the  Slavi  were  the  glorious  or  renowned  ;  but  the  signification  of  Slavi  has 
been  strangely  altered  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  English  word  slave,  is  de- 
rived from  Slavonian ;  the  French,  csclave,  from  Slavonian  or  Esclavon ; 
and  the  Italian,  schiavo,  from  the  same  source. 

*  From  slovo,  language. — Adelung. 

*  "The  royal  Scythians,  a  tribe  of  Medes." 

e  Ptolemy  places  the  Roxolani  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais.  Jornandes, 
lie  Rebus  Goth.  c.  xxiv.  calls  them  gens  infuta. 

'  "Les  soi-disant  Windes  d'Autriche,"  the  self-styled  Windes  of  Austria 
— the  southern  Wends  of  Adelung,  inhabiting  Carniola,  Carinthia,  Stiria, 
&c.,  but  now  intermingled  with  the  German  population. — P. 

«  The  Slowacks.  1  "  The  Teutonic  Knights." 

*  Adelung  considers  the  Ca6subian  as  a  dialect  of  the  Polish,  the  northern 


The  Walachians  in  the  ancient  Dacia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Getie,  the  Slavi  and  the 
Romans  ;  their  language  resembles  the  Latin. 

The  Bulgarians  are  a  Tartar  tribe,  that  migrated  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kasan,  where  perhaps  it  ruled  over 
Finnish  vassa's  ;  after  having  reached  Mount  Hasmus,  they 
mingled  with  the  Slavi  on  the  Danube,  and  partly  adopted 
their  language. 

The  Finns,  whom  Tacitus  designates  under  the  name  of 
Fenni,  and  Strabo  under  that  of  Zoumi,1'  wandered  proba- 
bly from  time  immemorial  in  the  plains  of  eastern  Europe. 
Some  of  their  tribes  having  mixed  with  other  nations,  were 
included  by  the  Greeks  among  the  European  Scytliians. 
Their  descendants  were  subdued  and  driven  to  the  north 
and  the  east  by  the  numerous  hordes  of  Slavonians.  It  is 
probable  that  the  branches  of  the  Finnic  race  are  the  Lap- 
landers, who  are  also  perhaps  connected  with  the  Huns  ;  the 
proper  Finns,  in  Finland  ;  the  Esthonians  and  the  Lives'  or 
ancient  Livonians ;  the  Permians  or  Biarmians,  incorporated 
with  the  Scandinavians,  particularly  the  Norwegians,  who 
founded  a  powerful  state  among  them  in  the  tenth  century  ; 
lastly,  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars,  who  were  composed  of  Fin- 
nish and  Turkish  tribes,  governed  by  Persians  or  Bucharians. 
Such  are  considered  the  ramifications  of  the  Finnic  race,  or  as 
it  is  called  in  Russian,  the  Tchudish.k  There  are  without 
doubt  many  reasons  that  may  induce  some  to  regard  the 
Hungarians  as  a  separate  branch,  or  at  all  events  a  mixed, 
though  ancient  people. 

The  Samoiedes,  the  Siriaines,  the  Tcheremisses  and  the 
Morduates,  appear  to  have  been  wandering  hordes  that  mi- 
grated from  Asia,  and  being  subdued  at  different  times  by  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Hungarians,  and  Permians,  their  language 
was  gradually  changed,  so  that  their  origin  is  now  uncertain. 

The  Teutonic  nations,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  English,  are  situ- 
ated to  the  Avest  of  the  Slavonians  and  Finns,  in  the  north- 
western and  centra]  regions  of  Europe.  The  Germans,  on 
account  of  their  different  dialects,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  the  south,  and 
those  of  the  plains  on  the  north.  The  high  German,1  and  its 
harsh  and  guttural  dialects,  are  spoken  in  Switzerland,  Swa- 
bia,  Alsace,  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  States,  Silesia  and  Tran- 
sylvania. The  softer  dialects,  or  the  low  German,  may  be 
again  divided  into  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  or  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Belgian  ;  the  Frisic  which  extended  from  the  Zui- 
der-zee  to  Sleswick  ;  and  the  low  or  old  Saxon,m  which  was 
spoken  from  Westphalia  and  Holstein  to  eastern  Prussia. 
We  ought,  lastly,  to  mention  as  holding  an  intermediate 
place  between  these  two  German  dialects,  which  are  almost 
as  different  from  each  other  as  the  Italian  and  the  French, 
the  Saxon  properly  so  called,  together  with  the  language  of 
Franconia,  and  that  of  the  higher  orders  in  Livonia  and 

Wends  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  western  Slavi,  and  the  ancient  Prus- 
sia* and  the  Lettonian  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  family  of  languages,  the 
Lettish  or  German-Slavon. — P. 

h  "  Suomc  is  the  proper  name  in  their  own  language."  They  call  them- 
selves Suomalaine,  from  suoma,  a  swamp. — Adelung. — P. 

'  Liv-cn,  Licrcn,  German. 

k  "  Tchoude." 

1  High  German  (Tloch  Deutsch)  is  properly  the  cultivated  written  Ger- 
man. The  southern  dialects  of  the  common  people  are  called  by  Adelung 
the  Upper  Dutch  (Ober  Deutsch,)  as  the  northern  dialects  are  called  the 
Low  Dutch  (Xieder  Deutsch.)  The  term  Low  Dutch  is  generally  con- 
fined with  us  to  the  language  of  Holland,  but  it  properly  extends  to  all  tho 
Teutonic  dialects  in  the  countries  below  the  mountains  of  central  Ger» 
manv. — P. 

m  Called  by  Adelung,  Flat  Dutch  {Piatt  Deutsck.) 
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Esthonia  ;  in  the  form  of  the  words,  they  resemble  the  high 
German,  and  the  low  in  the  softness  of  their  pronunciation." 

The  Scandinavian  nations,  or  the  Swedes,  Goths,  Norwe- 
gians, Danes,  and  Jutlanders,  form  a  distinct  race  from  the 
German  nations,  and  were  separated  from  them  at  a  remote 
period.  Still,  however,  there  is  some  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  Dutch,  the  Frieslanders  and  the  low  Saxons. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian,  as  it  was  spoken 
in  the  ninth  century,  are  retained  in  the  Dalecarlian,  the  old 
Norwegian  of  the  vallies  of  Dofre,  the  Icelandic,  the  dialect 
of  the  Faroe  islands,  and  the  Norse,  the  language  of  the 
Shetland  islanders. b  The  two  modern  languages  or  rather 
dialects,  the  Swedish  and  the  Danish,  are  both  of  them 
branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian ;  but  in  the  progress 
of  civilization  they  have  lost  much  of  their  strength,  and  even 
of  their  copiousness.  A  third  dialect,  that  of  J  utland,  retains 
some  traces  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  incorporated  with  the 
ancient  Scandinavian. 

The  English  and  Lowland  Scotch,  are  sprung  from  the 
Belgians,  Saxons,  Anglo-Saxons,  Jutlanders,  and  Scandina- 
vians. Their  different  dialects,  united  and  modified,  formed 
the  old  English  or  the  Jlnglo-Dano- Saxon,  a  language  which 
was  corrupted  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  barbarous  Latin 
and  barbarous  French  at  the  Norman  invasion  ;  but  its  an- 
cient character  was  not  thus  destroyed ;  it  was  afterwards 
slowly  but  gradually  improved.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  the  dialects  spoken  in  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  and  in  the 
low  counties  of  Scotland,  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  than 
the  English  to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 

The  languages  derived  from  the  Latin0  are  now  spoken 
in  the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
make,  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  some  remarks  on  cer- 
tain nations  that  were  oppressed  and  subdued.  No  distinct 
trace  remains  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Ausonians,  the  Osci,  and 
other  indigenous  states,  or  such  at  least  as  were  anciently 
settled  in  Italy.  The  names  of  the  Celts  and  Iberians  have 
also  disappeared  in  France,  Spain,  and  Britain  ;  but  under 
other  denominations  we  may  discover  the  descendants  of 
those  great  and  ancient  nations. 

The  Basques,  confined  to  the  western  base  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, still  retain  one  of  the  most  original  languages  in  our 
part  of  the  world  ;  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  a  branch  of 
the  Iberian,  which  was  spoken  in  eastern  and  southern 
Spain,  and  was  common  also  in  Aquitanian  Gaul. 

The  Celts  were  one  of  the  primitive  European  races, 
most  widely  scattered  in  different  countries.  We  may  learn 
from  the  earliest  histories  of  Europe,  that  they  were  settled 
at  a  remote  epoch  along  the  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
from  which  they  migrated  at  a  very  earlier  period,  into  the 
British  islands,  and  the  central  and  western  regions  of  Spain  ; 
at  a  later  period  they  inundated  Italy,  Thrace,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  Hibernians  are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  peo- 
ple ;  and  according  to  some  authors,  the  highlanders  of  Scot- 
land are  a  colony  of  the  native  Irish.    The  Erse  or  Gaelic  is 

»  The  dialects  of  Upper  Saxony,  (the  proper  Saxon,  spoken  purest  at 
Dresden,)  of  Franconia,  Hesse,  Thuringia,  and,  in  general,  of  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  country  north  of  the  Maine,  are  called,  by  Adclung,  the  Mid- 
dle Dutch  (Mittel  Dculsch,)as  intermediate  between  the  Upper  and  the 
Low  Dutch.  The  proper  Saxon  is  the  parent  of  the  High  Dutch,  or  writ- 
ten language. — P. 

b  The  Norse  is  the  old  Norwegian,  the  parent  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
dialects,  and  the  same  with  the  old  Icelandic,  or  the  language  of  the  Edda. 
It  was  formerly  spoken  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  ;  but  the  lan- 
guage of  those  islands  at  present  differs  very  little  from  English. — P. 

•  "Langues  liomaniques,"  Roman  or  Romance  languages. 

*  "The  ancient  Belgians,  so  far  as  history  informs  us,  were  a  mixed 
people  of  Celts  and  Germans  j  but  it  is  probable  that  they  derived  their  ori- 


the  only  authentic  monument  of  the  Celtic  language  ;  bid 
it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  a  nation  so  widely  extended 
must  have  been  incorporated  with  many  states  whose  dialects 
are  at  present  extinct. 

Belgium  was  at  one  period  inhabited  by  Celts  and  C<  r- 
mans,  but  it  may  be  proved  that  the  earlier  inhabitants 
were  of  Celtic  origin  ;d  the  Belgians  having  conquered  part 
of  England  and  Ireland,  mingled  with  the  native  Celts,  and 
were  afterwards  driven  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  Cornwall ;  from  these  districts,  a  pail  of 
them  returned  to  the  continent,  and  peopled  lower  Brittany. 
The  Welsh,  as  it  is  still  spoken,  is  derived  from  the  Bel- 
gian, and  is  very  different  from  the  pure  Celtic ;  and  the 
more  modern  dialect  of  lower  Brittany  is  still  further  re- 
moved from  it.  The  Welch  call  their  language  the  Kum- 
raigh  or  the  Kymri,  whence  the  Latin  authors  of  the  middle 
ages  denominated  the  people  Cambrians  ;  some  geographi- 
cal writers  have  incorrectly  styled  them  Cimbri. 

Such  are  the  three  ancient  indigenous  races  of  western 
Europe.  The  language  of  the  Romans,  particularly  the 
popular  dialect,  or  Romana  rustica,  came  gradually  into  use 
in  different  countries ;  it  was  thus  mixed  with  the  native  lan- 
guages, and  gave  rise  to  provincial  idioms ;  the  purer  Latin 
was  spoken  in  the  towns  and  churches.  The  irruption  of 
the  northern  nations,  all  of  them,  or  almost  all  of  them  of 
Teutonic  origin,  introduced  new  confusion  and  new  idioms* 
into  the  Latino-Gallic  and  Latino-Iberian  dialects  ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Troubadours/  of  which  the  seeds  had  been 
sown  in  a  very  remote  age,  appeared  about  the  same  time  in 
all  western  Europe.  From  it  emanated  the  Italian,  including 
the  Lombard,  Venetian  and  Sicilian  dialects ;  also  the  Pro- 
vengal,  the  Langue  d'Oc  or  Oecitanian,e  the  Limousin  and 
the  Catalonian,  which  are  all  directly  derived  from  the  an- 
cient Romance ;  and  the  French,  of  which  some  of  the  dia- 
lects, as  the  Walloon  and  that  of  Picardy,  must  have  existed 
for  many  centuries  before  the  French  name  was  known. 
To  the  same  source  must  be  attributed  the  modern  Spanish 
or  the  Castilian,  and  the  Galician,  the  stock  of  the  Portu- 
guese. 

We  may  conclude  from  this  imperfect  account  of  the 
European  languages,  that  the  three  most  populous  races  are 
the  Romano-Celtic  in  the  south  and  west ;  the  Teutonic  in 
the  centre,  the  north  and  north-west ;  and  the  Slavonic  in 
the  east. 

The  Greek,  the  Albanian,  the  Turkish,  and  the  Finnic 
languages  in  the  east ;  the  Basque,  the  Celtic  oi'jErse,and  the 
Welsh  or  Kymrie,  however  interesting  to  the  philologist,  are 
considered  secondary  by  the  political  arithmetician.  These 
seven  languages  are  not  spoken  by  more  than  twenty-five  or 
twenty-seven  millions  in  Europe,  whilst  the  three  great  races 
comprise  a  European  population  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions. 

Europe  reckons  among  its  inhabitants  the  descendants  of 
Arabians  ;  they  are  distinguished  in  the  island  of  Candia  by  the 

gin  from  the  Germans."  Their  language  is  called  by  Adclung,  the  Ger- 
man-Celtic.— P. 

e  "  Particularly  a  new  grammar" — the  neglect  of  inflexions  in  forming 
cases,  tenses,  &c.,  and  the  substitution  of  prepositions  and  auxiliaries. — P. 

f  "The  Romance  language."  This  term  here  includes  all  the  languages 
of  southwestern  Europe,  derived  from  the  Latin.  The  language  of  the 
Troubadours  was  properly  the  Provencal  and  its  kindred  dialects. — P. 

(f  The  ancient  Occitania  included  Languedoc,  or,  according  to  some  "Ti- 
ters, all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire.  "  Quidam,"  says  Donrinfci,  "Or- 
citaniam,  alii  provinciam  lingua?  Occitana;  vocitant.  II.cc  auteni  diwsio 
Francis;  facta  est  duas  in  linguas,  quod  Vascones,  Gotbi  si\e  Septimaiq, 
Provinciates,  Delrinates  aliiquc  lingua;  torla-  populi,  praxapue  Goth]  pro  ita 
utique  oc  dicerc  consuevcrunt ;  id  est  hoc.    Ca-teri  Francia-  iucoIi  ouC 
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name  of  Abadiotes,  and  are  confounded  with  the  natives  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  There  are  also  two  tribes  of  Kalmucs,  who 
lead  a  wandering  life  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don.  We 
may  likewise  mention  the  Jews  that  are  dispersed  through- 
out Europe,  the  Zigeunes  or  Gypsies,  an  ancient  Indian  caste, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  same  sort  that  are  treated  with  greater 
or  less  severity. 

Christianity,  in  its  various  forms,  is  spread  almost  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  Greek,  or  eastern  church,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  ancient  church  of  the  eastern  empire, 
prevails  still  in  Greece,  and  in  part  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria, 
in  Servia,  Slavonia,  Walachia,  Moldavia  and  Russia. a  The 
number  of  members  belonging  to  it  in  Europe  amounts  to 
fifty  millions.  The  Latin  church,  or,  as  it  has  been  styled, 
the  Catholic,  is  established  in  the  south,  the  west,  and  in 
some  central  countries  of  Europe.  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
nine  tenths  of  France,  four  fifths  of  Ireland,  the  low  coun- 
tries which  belonged  formerly  to  Austria,  the  half  of  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  and  three  fourths  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  submit  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  church,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  pope  or  sovereign  pontiff. 
There  are  some  members  of  the  same  church  in  England,  in 
Holland,  and  in  Turkey ;  its  sway  extends  over  98  or  99 
millions  of  Europeans.  The  protestant  countries  of  our  con- 
tinent are  those  in  the  north-west  and  north  ;  that  church, 
in  conformity  with  its  principles  of  liberty,  is  divided  into  dif- 
ferent sects,  of  which  the  Lutheran  predominates  in  the  two 
Saxonies,  Wirtemberg,  Hesse,  and  other  provinces  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia,  and  in  Prussia.  Calvinism  or  Presbyterianism 
extends  over  Switzerland,  western  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Scotland.  The  Anglican  church  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  England  ;  but  its  oppression  is  severely  felt  in  Ire- 
land.1" There  are  also  reformed  churches  in  France,  Hun- 
gary, Transylvania,  and  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont.  The 
total  number  of  Protestants  in  Europe  is  not  much  more  than 
43  or  44  millions.  We  may  mention,  in  addition  to  these 
three  great  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Europe,  some  smaller 
and  distinct  sects,  as  the  Socinians  in  Transylvania,  the 
Quakers  in  England,  the  Anabaptists  in  Holland,  and  the 
Armenians  in  Turkey  ;  the  Moravian  brothers,  or  the  Her- 
renhutters,  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  them,  forthey  are  only 
distinguished  from  the  Lutherans  by  their  rules  or  mode  of 
discipline. 

The  Mahometans  in  Europe  may  amount  to  four  or  five 
millions ;  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
Bosnians.  The  confines  of  our  continent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Asia  are  inhabited  by  idolaters ;  their  number,  if 
we  include  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Tcheremis- 
ees,  the  Woguls,  the  Kalmucs,  and  three  or  four  other  wan- 
dering tribes,  may  be  equal  to  half  a  million.  The  Jews  are 
scattered  in  every  country  of  Europe,  except  Norway  and 
Spain  ;  but  they  are  only  numerous  in  Poland,  Turkey,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Alsace  ;  their  total  number,  according 
to  the  highest  calculation,  is  not  more  than  three  millions. 

The  European  governments  are  now  very  different  from 
what  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Flourishing  republics, 
such  as  Holland,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Ragusa ;  a  Germanic 
empire  made  up  of  more  than  three  hundred  small  feudal, 
municipal  or  ecclesiastical  states ;  a  sovereign,  military,  and 


*  "  It  is  the  predominant  religion  of  the  Greeks,  part  of  the  Albanians  and 
Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  the  Slavonians,  the  Rascians  (Raitzes)  in  Hun- 
gary, the  Walachians,  the  Moldavians,  and  the  Russians." 

1  It  is  the  established  religion  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 


religious  order,  that  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  or  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  a  great  elective  monarchy,0  have  all  of  them 
disappeared  during  the  revolutions  that  happened  within 
that  short  but  eventful  period.  European  governments 
may  be  divided  into  two  sorts ;  first,  such  as  are  governed  by 
absolute  princes,  according  to  fixed  laws,  and  a  system  of 
taxation  seldom  subject  to  change ;  secondly,  such  as  are 
governed  by  a  limited  monarchy,  and  by  representative  as- 
semblies, having  the  power  of  enacting  laws  and  regulating 
taxation.  The  first  are  most  numerous  in  the  south  and  in 
the  east  of  Europe,  the  second  in  the  west  and  the  north. 
Of  the  former  we  may  mention  Russia,  Austria,  Naples,  and 
Spain  ;  of  the  latter,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  two  kinds  are 
mixed  in  the  central  countries ;  Sardina,  the  States  of  the 
Church,  Tuscany,  Electoral  Hesse  and  Denmark,  are  abso- 
lute monarchies ;  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Hanover, 
and  Saxony,  are  constitutional  states.  The  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  although  attached  to  absolute  monar- 
chies, enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  representative  government ; 
by  public  treaties  and  the  sacred  word  of  kings,  national 
representatives  are  guaranteed  to  every  part  of  the  Germanic 
confederacy. 

Thus  it  appears  that  limited  monarchy  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  government  in  Europe  ;  the  exceptions  to  it  are 
not  many ;  the  Ottoman  empire  is  the  only  real  despotic  state 
in  our  quarter  of  the  world,  unless  indeed  we  add,  with  a  late 
traveller,  the  small  principality  of  Monaco.  The  Helvetic 
Confederation,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  only  independent 
republic  ;d  for  the  four  free  towns  of  Cracow,  Lubeck,  Ham- 
burgh and  Frankfort,  and  the  municipality  of  San  Marino, 
acknowledge  the  protection  of  different  powers. 

It  is  not  easyto  determine  the  preponderance  of  particular 
nations  in  Europe  ;  France,  England,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  are  at  present  denominated  the  five  great  powers ; 
but  the  last  is  much  inferior  to  any  of  the  rest  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  subjects,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  revenues  and  re- 
sources. Of  these  five  kingdoms,  the  European  population 
amounts  to  1 40  millions  ;  a  perpetual  alliance  has  been  form- 
ed by  some  of  them ;  the  avowed  object  of  that  great  league 
is  to  maintain  inviolable  certain  constitutions  and  dynasties, 
and  also  the  present  established  forms  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  world  is  still  ignorant  of  the  principles,  the  delib- 
erations and  reciprocal  guarantees  of  an  alliance  which  is  to 
supersede  the  famous  system  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Geography,  however,  may  establish  independently  of 
human  conventions,  some  physical  relations  between  those 
portions  of  territory  that  are  denominated  states.  We  shall 
indicate  such  as  appear  to  us  evident  from  an  examination 
of  the  map.  Russia  encroaches  on  Turkey,  Austria,  Prus- 
sia and  Sweden  ;  all  these  countries  may  be  thus  exposed 
to  formidable  attacks,  but  Prussia  more  so  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  the  range  of  Haemus  and  the  Carpathian  chain  pro- 
tect Constantinople  and  Vienna.  Scandinavia,  united  to 
Denmark,  might,  from  its  position  and  the  resources  of  its 
inhabitants,  resist  the  invasions  of  a  Russian  army.  Eng- 
land or  France  might  successfully  oppose  Russia ;  the  one 
by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Turkey  and  the.  Scandina- 
vians, could  confine  the  Russian  navy  and  its  commerce  to 
inland  seas ;  the  other  might  support  Austria  oi  assist  Prus- 


«  Poland. 

d  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  independence  of  Switzerland  is  merely 
nominal.  There  is  no  need  to  prove  that  melancholy  fact ;  it  has  been  a)  ■ 
ready  done  by  a  hundred  Italian  and  Austrian  exiles. 
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sia.  Were  the  German  confederacy  really  united  with  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  it  might  concentrate  against  its  most  formi- 
dable enemy  the  immense  resources  of  the  German  nations. 
If  we  consider  the  secondary  G  erman  States  as  so  many 
small  but  independent  powers,  and  it  is  equally  the  interest 
and  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  to  secure  their  independence, 
they  will  form  a  neutral  country  between  Austria  and 
France.  The  disjunction  between  the  last  two  kingdoms 
would  be  complete,  if  Switzerland  andSardina  were  better 
organized.  Masters  of  the  most  important  military  posi- 
tions in  central  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  minor  states 
must  either  derive  great  benefit  from  such  advantages,  or 
suffer  their  country  to  be  the  theatre  of  foreign  wars.  France 
has  few  or  no  natural  advantages  which  can  facilitate  its 
invasions ;  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  commands  from  the 
Upper  Tyrol  and  the  Valteline  several  entrances  into  Bavaria 
and  Switzerland.  The  Austrian  empire  having  arrived  at 
its  natural  limits  in  Transylvania,  may  still  wish  to  add  Bosnia 
to  its  dominions,  but  it  is  naturally  the  ally,  not  the  enemy, 
of  the  Ottomans.  The  same  power  commands  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Po,  and  rules  over  the  finest  portion  of  Italy ;  for 
that  reason,  Austria  has  ever  been  most  hostile  to  Italian 
independence.  France,  confined  within  its  ancient  limits, 
must  remain  at  peace  with  the  neighbouring  states ;  if  the 
line  of  fortifications  at  present  building  in  the  Low  Countries 
be  a  barrier  against  the  attacks  of  the  French,  the  frontiers 
of  every  other  country  are  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  their 
aggressions  ;  on  the  other  hand,  although  Prussia  has  ex- 
tended its  territories  into  Lorraine,  France  has  not  much  to 
fear  from  any  of  its  neighbours.  The  small  number  of  French 
sea  ports,  the  tides  which  limit  their  utility,  their  great  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  and  their  situation  on  two  different 
seas,  are  likely  to  check  the  naval  ambition  of  the  French. 
If  Spain  and  Portugal  were  united  by  better  institutions,  they 
might  defy  every  foreign  invasion  ;  had  Providence  intended 
to  secure  to  humanity  many  ages  of  peace,  such  positions  as 
those  in  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  more  numerous  on 
our  globe. 

We  may  conclude,  from  a  view  of  the  Map,  that  Russia 
occupies  more  than  a  half  of  the  superficies  of  Europe,  and 
possesses  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  its  population.*  There 
are,  beyond  the  limits  of  that  vast  empire,  twelve  millions  of 
Slavonians  and  three  millions  of  Greeks,  who,  exclusively  of 
the  policy  of  the  Russians,  are  attached  to  them,  from  the 
fact,  that  they  either  speak  the  same  language,  or  are  de- 
voted to  the  same  worship.  The  subjects  of  other  European 
empires  are  too  widely  scattered,  or  so  different  in  their 
habits  and  pursuits,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  form  from  such  ele- 
ments a  national  character.  What  legislator  would  attempt 
to  unite  under  the  same  laws,  the  vine  dresser  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle,  and  the  fisherman  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ! 
The  language  of  both  is  however  the  same.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  men  more  dissimilar  than  the  Hungarians  who 
came  from  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  the  Italians,  the 
Gei  •mans,  or  the  Slavonians.  What  resemblance  can  be 
discovered  between  the  Turk  and  the  Greek,  between  the 
rude  barbarian  and  the  descendants  of  the  most  intellectual 
people  1  Although  other  countries  are  better  situated,  still 
many  of  the  provinces  in  France  and  in  Spain  are  neglect- 
ed from  the  effects  of  a  complicated  and  injudicious  admin- 
istration.   Some  of  the  great  empires  may  possess  in  time 

»  The  population  of  Europe  is  estimated  in  this  geography  at  200  mil- 
lions, and  that  of  European  Russia  is  stated  at  47,600,500. 

b  Sec  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  work.  , 
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the  whole  of  Europe,  or  terminate  in  a  universal  monarch* 
after  the  Roman  or  Chinese  fashion.  If  providence  remove 
that  danger,  the  most  formidable  to  the  progress  of  civilizu 
tion,  it  may  perhaps  reserve  for  us  ages  of  war,  migrations 
and  revolutions,  which  after  much  bloodshed  may  bring 
about  freedom,  patriotism,  and  national  industry. 

Population  forms  one  of  the  elements  in  the  strength  of 
states,  but  the  political  value  of  men  varies  greatly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  concentration,  their  intelligence  and  courage. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  that 
branch  of  political  geography. 

The  actual  population  of  Europe  is  at  least  200,000,000, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  overrated  at  205  millions  ;  that 
number,  which  forms  probably  a  fourth  part  of  the  human 
race,  is  very  unequally  distributed  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  inequality  does  not  follow  a  constant  progression 
from  north  to  south.  Some  of  the  results  derived  from  the 
correct  and  valuable  tables  of  M.  Balbi,b  may  be  indicated. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  per  square  league, 
Russia,       ......  i. 

Denmark,  ------- 

Prussia,  (all  the  monarchy  of)  - 
England,  ------- 

Low  Countries,  ------ 

Saxony,  (kingdom  of)  - 
Bavaria,  ------ 

Wirtemberg,  -       -       -       -  - 

Switzerland,  -       -       -       -  - 

France,  ------- 

Hungary,   

Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  - 
Sardinia,  (States  of)  ----- 

Lucca,  (Dutchy  of)     -       -       -       -  - 

Tuscany,  ------- 

States  of  the  Church,  - 
Naples  and  Sicily,      -       -       -       -  - 

Portugal,  ------- 

Spain,  ------- 

Ionian  Islands,  ------ 

Turkey,  

It  is  in  the  centre  of  Europe  that  the  population  is  greatest, 
and  it  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  continent  that  states  an- 
best  governed  ;  on  that  account  it  has  been  said,  and  per- 
haps not  unjustly,  that  mankind  increases  under  good  gov- 
ernments. Some  exceptions,  however,  may  be  observed ; 
but  they  depend  on  physical  and  other  causes.  Extensive 
countries,  which  include  great  and  not  very  fruitful  provinces, 
are  necessarily  less  populous  than  small  and  fertile  states. 
Thus  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Portugal  must  be  pro- 
portionally greater  than  in  Spain,  on  the  supposition  that 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  governments  of  these  two 
kingdoms.  Tuscany,  which  is  infinitely  better  governed  than 
the  Roman  States,  is  not  however  so  well  peopled  ;  but  the 
lands  in  the  territory  of  Bologna,  in  Romagna,  and  the  March 
of  Ancona,  may  be  compared  as  to  their  fertility  and  culti- 
vation to  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The  extent  of  cultivated 
land  in  Switzerland  and  Norway  is  confined  by  mountainous 
chains;  if  allowance  be  made  for  that  circumstance,  these 
states  must  be  considered  very  populous.  History  may  en- 
able us  to  discover  some  of  the  causes  which  affect  popula- 
tion in  particular  countries  ;  there  are  not  more,  for  instance, 
than  750  inhabitants  to  the  square  league  in  Hungnr)  ;  but, 
in  Galicia  or  the  mountainous  part  of  Poland,  the  number 
amounts  to  2600  ;  one  cause  of  so  great  a  difference  is  that 
the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemberg  and  Cracow 

c  This,  in  the  original,  is  only  44G,  (probably  an  error.)  In  Rccsr"  Cyclop, 
the  population  is  07  to  a  sq.  mile,  or  003  to  a  so.  league — (Eocttichcr.)  In 
the  Ed.  Encyc.  90  to  a  sq.  mile,  or  810  to  a  sq.  league. — P. 
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were  much  less  infested  by  the  Huns,  Turks  and  Tartars. 
The  increase  of  population  is  retarded  in  Turkey  by  the 
plague ;  were  it  not  for  that  cause,  it  might  be  considerable. 
An  epidemic  disease  of  the  same  kind  depopulated  in  the 
year  1 340,  the  north  of  Europe,  the  native  country  of  so 
many  warlike  hordes. 

It  may  excite  our  surprise,  that  the  wretched  and  oppres- 
sed inhabitants  of  some  countries  multiply  their  species  with 
so  extraordinary  rapidity ;  population  in  Ireland  has  in- 
creased in.  a  greater  ratio  than  in  Scotland.  An  intelligent 
man  dreads  poverty,  the  attendant  of  a  numerous  offspring ; 
a  savage  or  a  slave  has  no  fears  for  the  morrow.* 

It  has-  been  generally  observed  that  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence on  islands  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coasts  are 
greater  than  in  inland  countries ;  thus  in  Denmark,  the 
islands  of  Arroe  and  Zealand,  the  peninsula  of  Eyderstedt 
and  Dithmarsh  are  as  thickly  peopled  as  England,  the  Low 
Countries,  or  Lombardy ;  Jutland,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
more  populous  than  southern  Sweden.  The  same,  or  a 
greater  difference,  exists  between  the  maritime  districts  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  central  provinces  of  Berri  and 
Castille.  It  has  been  found  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  sea  coasts  is  904  to  the 
square  league,b  and  that  the  number  in  the  interior  does 
not  exceed  507.c  But  this  general  rule  is  subject  to  many 
exceptions.  Wirtemberg,  a  central  and  not  very  fertile 
country,  which  has  only  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  good 
government  for  a  short  period,  has  become  so  populous  that 
annual  migrations  are  almost  indispensable.  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  and  even  Sicily,  are  not  so  well  peopled  as  Italy. 
.  The  most  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  dis- 
covered in  Russia  ;  its  population  is  concentrated  in  the  in- 
land provinces  ;  in  some  of  them  the  number  is  as  400,  in 
others  as  900  to  the  square  league  ;  but  in  the  provinces 
on  the  Baltic  it  varies  between  80  and  300,  and  in  those 
on  the  White  and  Black  Seas  it  descends  to  40,  and  in 
some  places  to  2:  Can  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  these  nations,  or  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  Slavonic  race  is  more  prolific  than  the  Finnic  and 
the  Tartar  ]  The  last  hypothesis  appears  very  probable  ; 
those  countries  are  most  likely  to  be  populous,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  thoughtless,  social,  improvident  and  regard- 
less of  intellectual  enjoyment ;  and  a  resemblance  in  these 
qualities  is  discernible  between  the  Slavonians,  especially  the 
Russians,  and  the  Celtic  nations,  particularly  the  Irish. 

Whatever  be  the  causes  on  which  these  phenomena  de- 
pend, the  mean  annual  increase  of  the  whole  European 
papulation  cannot,  according  to  the  lowest  estimation,  be 
less  than  a  million,  so  that  before  the  year  1900  it  may 
amount  to  three  hundred  millions.  The  augmentation  is 
more  rapid  in  the  north  than  in  the  centre,  the  south  or  the 
west.  Russia,  with  a  population  of  58  millions,  adds  to  it 
annually,  five  or  six  hundred  thousand.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  are  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  France,  but  the 
yearly  increase  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  population  of  Austria  amounts  to  twenty-nine  millions, 
and  its  yearly  increase  is  the  same  as  that  of  France.  Italy 
and  Spain  remain  almost,  stationary ;  Turkey  appears  to  be 
retrograde. 

It  has  been  feared  lest  the  population  of  Europe  become 
fto  great  before  the  la  pse  of  no  very  distant  period  that  sub- 
sistence or  even  sufficient  space  may  be  wanting  for  its  in- 

•  Laws  have  been  enacted  in  Switzerland  by  which  penalties  are  enforced 
gainst  the  parents  of  natural  children. 


I  habitants ;  but  it  is  probable  that  several  ages  must  elapse 
before  such  an  evil  can  excite  serious  alarm.  The  soil  of 
Europe  might  afford  enough  of  food  for  a  thousand  millions 
of  inhabitants ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
in  some  districts,  as  in  a  province  or  a  kingdom,  the  means 
of  subsistence  may  be  inadequate  to  the  population ;  thus 
the  necessity  of  emigration  is  felt  in  Wirtemberg  and  in  Swit- 
zerland. If  the  population  of  Norway  were  doubled,  it 
might  amount  to  three  millions ;  in  that  case  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  raise  in  Norway,  or  to  receive  in  exchange  for  its 
produce,  a  quantity  of  food  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  but  there  are  many  countries  to  which  they 
could  migrate.  The  following  calculations  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

If  the  whole  of  Italy  were  as  well  peopled  as  Lombardy, 
it  might  contain  twenty-six  millions  of  individuals,  and  the 
duchy  of  Lucca  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  more  populous 
than  Lombardy.  If  all  Spain  were  peopled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  district  of  Guipuzcoa,  or  in  other  words,  in 
the  ratio  of  2009  to  the  square  legua,  its  inhabitants  would 
amount  to  30,146,000,  a  number  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  its  present  population.  Were  the  same  country  only  as 
populous  as  the  Asturias,  or  as  1 1 80  to  the  square  legua, 
and  the  Asturias  are  not  very  well  cultivated,  the  total  num- 
ber of  individuals  would  be  equal  to  17,735,900.  Portugal 
is  much  less  than  Spain,  and,  throughout  its  whole  extent 
nearly  of  equal  fertility  ;  Alentejo,  one  of  its  provinces,  con- 
tains only  431  inhabitants  to  the  square  league  ;  Entre- 
Douro  e  Minho  contains  2700.  If  the  whole  kingdom  were 
peopled  like  the  first,  the  number  of  inhabitants  would  not 
exceed  1,481,533  ;  if  it  were  peopled  like  the  second,  they 
might  amount  to  10,707,813.  The  actual  population  is  not 
more  than  three  millions,  but  it  might,  without  much  incon- 
venience, be  increased  to  six. 

To  believe,  however,  that  the  redundant  inhabitants  of 
one  country  can  pass  quietly  into  another,  presupposes  a 
degree  of  wisdom  as  well  as  union  among  mankind,  which 
we  are  not  entitled  to  expect.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  increase  of  the  human  race  in  the  north  may  occasion 
at  last  a  new  migration  of  people  to  the  south,  an  event 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  is  very  likely  to  happen.  The  na- 
tives of  northern  states  are  more  intelligent  and  enterprising, 
and  not  unwilling  to  quit  their  rude  climates  for  those  fine 
southern  countries,  which  deserve  to  be  possessed  by  more 
courageous  and  enlightened  inhabitants. 

Such  an  invasion  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  fact, 
that  the  increase  of  population  is  greater  and  more  uniform 
in  the  counties  that  are  least  exposed  to  the  plague,  the 
yellow  fever,  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  that  from  time 
to  time  depopulate  the  south  of  Europe.  It  may  be  urged 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  some 
high  vallies  in  Sweden  and  Hungary,  the  recurrence  of 
famine  is  very  rare  in  the  northern  and  central  regions  of 
Europe.  The  granaries  that  have  been  established  in  dif- 
ferent states  by  public  authority,  must  tend  to  diminish  greatly 
the  chances  of  local  famine. 

There  is,  besides,  another  reason,  independent  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  which  excites  the  people  in  different 
states  to  migration  ;  it  is  the  desire  of  enjoyment,  of  indulg- 
ing in  luxury  or  gratifying  ambition.  That  desire  is  in- 
creased by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and  by  a  few  examples 
of  great  wealth  amassed  in  a  short  period.    It  is  to  that 

b  The  Spanish  legua. 

c  Antillon,  Geografia  de  Espana,  p.  145. 
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tendency,  natural  to  the  most  civilized  people  in  every  epoch, 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  colonies  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century,  and  of  the  English  in  our 
own  times.  Portugal  and  the  Low  Countries  rose  into  im- 
portance from  their  settlements ;  the  same  course  of  glory 
and  prosperity  is  not  shut  against  enterprising  nations.  The 
form  only  of  colonization  has  been  changed,  and  it  has 
been  discovered  to  be  most  advantageous  at  present  not  to 
found  colonies  but  independent  states,  and  by  that  means 
to  form  outlets  for  an  abundant  population,  marts  for  indus- 
try and  security  for  national  liberty  against  hostile  invasions. 

It  might  not  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  arrange  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  according  to  their  rank,  their  occupations, 
and  fortune  ;  but  that  subject  belongs  more  exclusively  to 
political  economy,  or  rather  to  statistics,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  it.  The  two  hundred  and  five  millions  that 
inhabit  Europe,  submit  to  fifty- three  reigning  families,  which, 
including  their  numerous  branches,  may  amount  to  1200 
individuals ;  their  appanage,  independently  of  their  private 
incomes,  exceeds  £1 1,340,000  ;a  the  greatest  part  of  that 
sum  is  consumed  in  maintaining  the  splendour  and  dignita- 
ries of  courts.  The  acknowledged  equality  between  kings 
is  in  reality  destroyed  by  the  preponderance  of  four  or  five 
monarchs ;  the  princes  of  Schwartzburg  and.Hohenzollern, 
although  sovereigns,  and  of  ancient  and  illustrious  origin, 
are  unable  to  exert  such  influence  or  display  such  pomp  as 
an  Austrian  or  English  minister. 

It  might  have  formerly  been  worth  while  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  noble  families  in  Europe,  or  even  of  the  individuals 
who  composed  them ;  but  that  order  is  no  longer  distin- 
guished by  a  chivalrous  spirit  or  an  illustrious  birth  ;  a  politi- 
cal nobility  exists  in  several  great  states ;  individual  merit 
may  sometimes  obtain  that  dignity,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
lavished  by  the  favour  of  kings  ;  besides  a  barrier  has  been 
raised  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  nobility. b  A 
Spanish  grandee  considers  himself  much  superior  to  a  poor 
hidalgo,  and  the  Russian  odnodworzi,  although  of  a  more 
ancient  origin  than  many  of  the  kniais,  are  hardly  acknow- 
ledged as  freemen.  Thus,  although  we  were  in  possession 
of  sufficient  data  to  calculate  the  number  of  noble  families 
in  Europe,  we  doubt  if  instruction  or  amusement  could  be 
derived  from  the  result.0 

The  constant  and  uniform  increase  of  the  middling  clas- 
ses, whose  education  is  at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  nobles,  forms  a  subject  well  deserving  of  inquiry,  but 
the  means  of  gaining  information  are  still  wanting.  That 
active  and  influential  class  amounts  at  least  to  three  millions, 
but  it  is  very  unequally  scattered  over  Europe  ;  it  is  weak, 
although  protected  in  Russia,  powerful  and  peaceable  in 
England,  numerous  but  divided  in  France. 

Men  distinguished  by  their  intellectual  attainments,  form 
a  third  class  ;  the  authors3  in  our  part  of  the  earth  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  people  a  small  state.  The  number  of 
living  writers  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  exceeds 
1 2,000  ;  such  a  body,  were  it  not  divided  against  itself,  might 
govern  the  world  ;  but  the  republic  of  letters  is  paralysed  by 
three  contending  principles,  attachment  to  particular  sects  in 
Germany,  party-spirit  in  England,  and  self-interest  in  France. 

•  "  260  millions  francs." 

h  "  Entre  les  nobles  de  naissance  eux-memcs,"  between  those  of  noble 
descent,  not  necessarily  ancient  or  modem,  but  of  different  grades  and 
orders. — P. 

«  "  The  number  of  those  of  acknowledged  noble  descent  in  Europe,  is 
calculated  at  half  a  million." 

d  The  lawyers  and  physicians  arc  included  with  the  authors,  in  the 
original. — P. 


A  republic  so  ill  composed  might  have  been  compared  tc 
Poland,  had  that  state  not  been  annihilated  In  the  great 
powers.6  The  manufacturing  population  Ls  a  modern  phe- 
nomenon, and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ;  fifteen  or  six- 
teen millions  of  Europeans  are  at  present  solely  indebted  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  their  manual  labour.  If  the 
outlets  of  commerce  were  obstructed  or  diminished  by  pro 
hibitions,  tens  of  thousands  might  people  the  hospitals,  or 
add  to  the  emigrations  of  twenty  thousand  individuals,  who 
pass  yearly  from  Europe  to  the  western  Continent.  These 
industrious  proletariir  abound  in  England,  and  in  some  parts 
of  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

The  agricultural  class  comprehends  about  two-thirds  of 
the  European  population ;  the  proportion  is  smaller  in 
England,  but  greater  in  Russia  ;  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  of  whom  that  class  con- 
sists, are  acquiring  daily  additional  knowledge. 

The  soldiers  in  the  service  of  different  governments  make 
up  a  body  of  two  millions,  or  one  hundredth  part  of  the  total 
mass ;  their  maintenance  amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  in  the  most  of  the  European  states. 

The  political  value  of  an  individual  who  contiibutes  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  country,  varies  remarkably  in  different  king- 
doms ;  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain  that  va- 
riation, as  it  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  states, 
the  events  of  our  own  times,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  happen. 
Each  individual  contributes  to  the  public  revenue  in  the  fol- 


lowing proportions  : — 

I.  s.  d. 

England,   3  13  4s 

British  possessions  in  Europe,        -      -      -  2  10  10 

France,        .       .....       .  184 

Low  Countries,      -       -       -       -       -       -  176 

Bavaria  and  Wirtetnberg,       -       -       -       -  0  19  2 

Denmark  and  Saxony,           -       -       -       -  0  18  4 

Prussia,        -      -      -      •       -      -      -  0  17  6 

Spain,   0150 

Poland,  (kingdom  of)   0  14  2 

Austria,  (Austrian  Poland,)           -       -       -  0  12  6 

Galicia,   0  13  4 

Portugal,   0  13  4 

Russia,   0  11  8 

Sardinian  states,    -       -       -       -       -       -  0  10  10 

Sweden,   0  10  0 

Roman  states,       -       -       -       -       -       -  0  10  0 

The  two  Sicilies,    0   9  2 

Tuscany,   0    8  4 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  the  wealth,  the 
energy  and  public  spirit  of  a  state,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  contributions  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  Con- 
stitutional governments  are  dear,  despotic  ones  are  cheap  ; 
it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  assert  that  the  difference  in  the 
sum  paid  for  these  two  kinds  of  government  is  proportionate 
to  the  value  of  the  one  above  that  of  the  other.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  from  a  perusal  of  the  table,  that  some  states 
with  slender  revenues  are  well  governed  ;  Tuscany  is  one  of 
them,  but  that  fact  need  not  excite  surprise  ;  very  few 
troops  are  maintained  in  Tuscany,  because  it  is  in  reality 
under  the  protection  of  a  great  empire — bene  qui  latuit,  bene 
vixit.  Some  governments,  loaded  with  an  immense  public 
debt,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taxing  their  subjects 
beyond  the  natural  proportion  of  their  means  and  resources. 

■  "A  republic  so  disunited  may  be  well  compared  to  Poland;  but  tho 
different  governments  have  not  yet  been  able  lo  agree  on  its  extinction:" 

f  The  proletarii  composed  the  lowest  order  ot  Roman  citaxena  Th.r 
were  so  called,  because,  with  the  exception  of  their  offspring,  they  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  state. 

f  "  108  francs,"  4/.  10s. 
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[t  is  well  known  that  such  is  the  case  in  England ;  but  if 
an  Englishman  were  to  contribute  in  the  form  of  taxation 
twice  as  much  as  a  Frenchman,  both  nations  might  be 
nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  must  have  been  observed, 
that  the  revenues  payable  in  money,  are  scanty  in  some  king- 
doms of  eastern  Europe,  particularly  in  Russia,  but  the 
deficiency  is  supplied  by prcestationes  in  natural  these  sources 
of  emolument  it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

Some  of  the  republics  and  free  towns  have  been  hitherto 
omitted,  as  it  was  thought  best  to  consider  them  apart. 
The  portion  of  each  individual  amounts,  to  the  following 


gums.  In 

/.  s.  d. 

Frankfort,.    -      -      -      -     -  -      2    5  10 

Bremen,        -       -       -       -       -       -  -1:34 

Lubeck,  12  6 

Hamburgh,  1    0  10 

Ionian  Islands,      -       -       -       -       -       -       0  14  2 

San  Marino,  0  118 

Cracow,  0   9  2 


If  the  same  rules  were  applied  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  military  service  in  all  the  European  states,  the  difference 
might  appear  still  more  remarkable ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
express  that  difference  in  numbers ;  first,  because  the  effec- 
tive condition  of  armies  varies ;  secondly,  because  we  must 
include  the  naval  force  that  is  generally  disbanded  in  time  of 
peace ;  lastly,  because  the  same  number  of  combatants 
does  not  represent  the  same  physical  strength  or  courageb 
tn  the  field  of  battle. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  proportion,  which  every 
European  state  might  adopt  without  exhausting  its  resources, 
or  even  without  taking  away  any  useful  hand  from  agricul- 
ture, is  that  of  one  soldier  for  every  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  will  be  seen  that  several  great  and  small  military  states 
go  beyond  that  proportion,  while  others  of  a  different  de- 
scription fall  short  of  it. 

In  England,  the  ratio0  is  as  one  soldier  to  140  inhabitants. 


In  France,        -  110 

In  Austria,        .....  100 

In  Russia,   90 

In  Bavaria,  69 

In  Prussia,  .....  68 
In  Poland,  (kingdom  of)    ...  60 

m  Wirtemberg,         ....  59 

In  Sweden,  .....  58 
In  Denmark,     .....  57 

In  the  two  Hesses,  ...  -  49 
The  proportions  in  other  states  are  much,  lower. 

In  the  two  Sicilies,    -       -       -       -  180 

In  Tuscany,      -       -       -       .       -  200 

In  the  Roman  states,         ...  300 


It  is  impossible  to  derive  any  accurate  conclusion  from 
these  results ;  for  we  cannot  separate  the  warlike  character 
of  nations  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  governments. 
One  fact  however  is  certain, — the  political,  military  and 
financial  value  of  the  states  in  the  north  of  Europe,  is  dou- 
ble, treble,  or  even  four  times  greater  than  that  of  states 
equally  populous  in  the  south.  If  it  be  supposed  that 
Switzerland  or  Denmark  and  the  two  Sicilies  were  nearer 
one  another  and  that  during  a  war  between  them,  the  other 
European  powers  remained  neutral,  the  result  of  the  con- 
test might  be  easily  predicted.    It  is  probable  that  the  Nea- 

Pnyment  in  kind  or  commodities. 
*>  "The  absolute  force,"  which  may  depend  on  skill  and  materiel,  as  well 
83  physical  strength  and  courage. — P. 
c  In  time  of  peace. 

a  Doubtful  and  uncertain  opinions  are  marked  by  the  sign  (?).  Nations 
now  extinct,  and  dead  languages,  or  those  of  which  there  remains  no  living 
branch  distinctly  recognised,  are  indicated  by  the  sign  (t).    Those  of  which 


politans  would  first  sue  for  peace  and  give  up  Sicily  to  sa* 
tisfy  the  Danes ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  might  be  as  easily 
conquered  by  the  Swiss,  if  they  were  united  and  under  the 
command  of  experienced  officers.  But  the  population  of 
Naples  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Switzerland  or 
Denmark,  its  territory  twice  as  extensive^  and  its  agricultural 
produce  ten  or  twelve  times  more  valuable.  The  inhabi- 
tants in  the  south  of  France  cannot  endure  the  fatigues  of 
war  so  well  as  those  in  the  north,  and  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  If  Europe 
be  divided  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  or  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Amsterdam  to  Venice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number 
of  troops  in  the  north  and  in  the  east,  amounts  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  hundred  thousand,  and  that  it  does  not  exceed  six 
or  seven  hundred  thousand  in  the  south  and  in  the  west 
The  revenues  are  divided  in  an  inverse  proportion. 

In  the  north  and  in  the  east,  .  £71, 400,000 
In  the  south  and  in  the  west,       ,  138,600,000 


Synoptical  table  of  ancient  and  modern  European  nations, 
classed  by  families  and  languages.* 

I.  PELASGIC  FAMILY. 

A.  Thracian  Branch,  (Adelung.  Vater.  Gatterer.) 

L.  Phrygians  in  Asia  ;  Bryges  in  Europe.t 

2.  Lydians ;  a  colony  of  them  settled  in  Etruria  1 

Lydias,  a  district  of  Macedonia. 
Tyrrheni  of  Macedonia. 

3.  Trojans,  their  migrations.* 

4.  Bithynians,  from  whom  descended  the  Thyni.  X  (Mannert.) 

5.  Carians,  some  colonies  in  Laconia,  &c.  i  (R.  Rochette.) 

6.  Thracians  proper.  X  (See  Slavonians,  &c.) 

Maidi  (Madi)  in  Thrace,  (a  branch  of  the  Medes)  1  (M.B.) 
Pelagones  in  Macedonia ;  Pehluwan  1  (M.B.) 

B.  Illyrian  Branch. 

1.  Mysi  or  Mcesi,  a  mixed  people. 

2.  Daci  or  Getae  1  X  (See  Walachians.) 

3.  Dardani1?  X 

4.  Ancient  Macedonians,  at  least  a  part  of  them.  X 

5.  Ancient  Illy rii.  X  (See  Albanians.) 

a,  Parthini,  or  the  White,  in  Albanian. 
0,  Taulantii. 
y,  Molossi. 

S,  Ardisei  (Eordoei,  in  Macedonia.) 
e,  DalmatK. 

6.  Pannonians  or  Paeones  +.  (Mannert.)  ? 

7.  Veneti,  an  Illyrian  colony  in  Italy.  X  (Freret.) 

8.  Siculi,  idem.  X 

9.  Japyges,0  idem.t 

C.  Pclasgo-Hellenic  Branch. 

1.  Pclasgi  or  Pelargi,  the  aborigines  of  Greece  and  Italy  X  '■  (from  pela,  a 
rock  or  stone  ;  those  who  built  with  stone.)  M.  B. 

2.  Leleges,  an  Asiatic  colony,  that  came  into  Greece,  t  (R.  Rochette.) 

3.  Curetes,  idem.  1 1 

4.  Perrhaebi,  Pelasgi  of  Thessaly.t 

5.  Thesprotii,  idem  in  Epirus.t 

6.  jEtoli?  (perhaps  Ulyrians.) 

7.  Hellenes,  called  anteriorly  Graeci  in  Epirus,  and  Graei  in  Thrace. 


we  can  discover  some  obscure  traces,  or  which  are  obviously  mixed  with 
others,  are  denoted  by  the  sign  (X)-  Lastly,  in  making  mention  of  certain 
opinions,  we  have  affixed  the  names  of  the  authors  who  first  supported 
them.  To  such  hypotheses  as  we  ourselves  think  likely,  and  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  others,  are  added  the  letters  M.B. 
e  Japydcs  or  Japodes? — P. 
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NATIONS,  LANGUAGES,  &c 


o,  Achici  or  Acliivi,  in  other  words,  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks 
of  rivers. 

0,  lones  or  Iaones,  archers  or  shooters  of  darts. 
y,  Dores  or  Dorians,  men  armed  with  spears. 
S,  Aioli  or  Eolians,  wanderers  or  runners. 

8.  Arcadians,  Pelasgi  of  the  Peloponnesus.  X 

9.  CEnotri,  emigrants  into  Italy.  X 

10.  Tyrrheni,  idem,  idem.  X  (R-  Rochcttc.) 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN  BY  THESE  NATIONS. 

A.  Thracian  Languages,  \  or  x  1 

1.  Thracian  proper,  connected  with  the  Persian,  &c.  by  proper  names. 

2.  Phrygia.i,  idem  ;  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Greek,  and  of  the  Illyrian  or 

Albanian. 

3.  Lydian,  perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Phrygian. 

4.  Carian,  |>erhaps  Pelasgian  mixed  with  Phoenician. 

Lycaonian  of  St.  Paul. 

B.  Illyrian  Languages,  x  - 

1.  Illyrian  proper,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Albanian. 

2.  Gctan,  before  the  conquests  of  the  Slavonian  nations. 

*  The  Sigynna?,  a  Median  or  Hindoo  tribe,  ancestors  of  the  Gypsies  or 
Zigcunes,  who  spoke  probably  an  Asiatic  dialect. 

C.  Hellenic  Languages,  ancient  Greek. 
(Thiersch  and  M.B.) 

L  Primitive  Hellenic,  allied  to  the  Pelasgic.  t 

a.  Arcadian.t 

b.  Thessalian,  with  the  ancient  Macedoiuan  Greek  1  X 

c.  (Enotrian,  transported  into  Italy  and  mixed  with  the  Latin.  X 
B.  Hellenic  language  during  the  historic  times. 

a.  Old  iEolian,  allied  to  the  (Enotrian;  (language  of  the  gods  in 

Homer.)  X 

b.  Ancient  Dorian,  descended  from  the  ^Eolian ;  (language  of  Sappho, 

Pindar,  &c.) 
a,  Laconian,  a  separate  dialect. 
P,  Dorian  of  Syracuse,  (language  of  Theocritus.) 

c.  Ancient  Ionian,  or  the  Hellenic  polished*  by  commercial  nations ; 

(language  of  Homer,  classical  in  epic  poetry.) 
Asiatic  Ionian,  still  more  polished  ;*  (language  of  HeroJotus.) 
P,  European  Tonian,  more  energetic  than  the  others  ;  the  Attic  dia- 
lect forms  i  s  principal  branch ;  (the  classic  language  of  orators 
and  tragedians.) 

d.  Common  literal  Greek,  or  the  Attic  dialect  punned  and  settled  by 

the  grammarians  of  Alexandria ;  the  common  language  of  the  whole 
of  Greece,  of  the  East,  and  of  the  higher  classes  at  Rome,  to  the 
time  of  the  Barbaric  invasions. 

e.  Local  dialects,  little  known, 
a,  Vulgar  Alexandrian. 

0,  Syro-Greek,  (language  of  the  New  Testament.) 

II.  ETRUSCAN  OR  ITALIAN  FAMILY,'* 

L  Aborigines  or  Opici  (children  of  Ops,  the  earth,)  generic  names,  (M.B.) 

a.  Euganci,  anterior  to  the  Veneti.  t 

b.  Ligures,  divided  into  numerous  tribes. 

c.  Etrusci,  the  mass  of  the  Etrurian  nation.  (M.B.) 

*  The  Etrurian  nation  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  castes  or 
tribes. 

o,  Caste  of  the  nobles.  Larthes  in  Etruscan ;  Tyrani  or  Tyrrheni,  in 

^olian  Greek  or  Pelasgic. 
P,  Caste  of  the  priests.    Tusci  or  sacri/icers. 
y,  Caste  of  the  warriors.  Rasenaj  ?c    See  below. 
t,  Caste  of  the  people. 

d.  Piccni  and  Sabini. 
c.  Marsi,  &c.  &c. 

f.  Umbri.  (Dionysius  of  Halirarnassus.) 

g.  Samnites,  perhaps  Samones,  people  of  the  h igh  country  (Samos ;) 
divided  into, 

1.  Hirpini,  (wolf  hunters.) 


•  "Adouci,"  softened— the  characteristic  of  the  Ionian  was  the  free  use 
of  vowels  and  the  avoid  mce  of  harsh  consonants.  P. 

•  Many  reasons  might  be  given  for  arranging  the  Etruscan  family  as  a 
fourth  branch  of  the  Pelasgic  family,  but  as  many  might  be  given  for  ar- 
ranging it  as  a  branch  of  the  Celts. 

•  Rascni  or  Reseni. 


2.  Caudini,(  armed  with  trunks  of  trees.) 

3.  Pentri,  (from  pennus,  a  point.) 

4.  Caraccni,  (wearing  the  caraca.  ) 

5.  Frentani,  (armed  with  slings.)  (M.  B.) 
h.  Latini,  &c.  X 

L  Ausones.  X 

k.  Siculi,  according  to  Dionysiua. 
L  Lucani  and  Bruttii  or  Brctti. 
2.  Colonies  to  which  some  allusion  is  made  in  history. 

a.  Eastern,  namely : 

a,  Pelasgi  of  Arcadia,(1100  years  before  Christ. )t 
P,  Ancient  Gneci  and  Pelasgi  of  Thessaly,  (idera.)t 
y,  CEenotri  divided  into, 

L  OSenotri  proper,  (the  vinedressers.) 

2.  Chonii,  (the  husbandmen.) 
£  Daunii,  Iapyges,  &c. 

6,  Tyrrheni  from  Macedonian  Lydia,  (1100  or  1200  years  befor* 

Christ.)  t 

t,  Trojans,  whose  language  was  perhaps  the  ancient  jEolian,  (900 

years  before  Christ.)  (M.  B.) 
17,  Achaean,  Doric  and  Chalcidian  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Magna 

Grascia.X 

b.  Northern  colonies : 

a,  The  Siculi,  according  to  the  Moderns.  X  I 
P,  The  Veneti;  either  Illyrians,  or  Slavonians. 

7,  The  Rhasenae  (Rhseti;)  the  warlike  tribe  of  Etrurial 

The  Peligni ;  (Pela,  a  rock,  in  the  Macedonian  language.)  V 

c.  Western  colonies. 

a,  Celtic  colonies,  X  (Freret.) 

1.  Umbri  ?  (See  above.) 

2.  Scnoncs. 

3:  Ligures  1  ?•  (See  above.) 

4.  Insubrcs  (Isombri.) 

5.  Volsci  (Volca?)?  t 

P,  Ilierian  or  Bask  colonies. 

1.  Sicani. 

2.  Osci.  Xd 

3.  Corsi.  X 

4.  Ilienses  in  Sardinia.    (See  W.  Humboldt) 

5.  Balari,e  &c.  &c. 


ANCIENT  LANGUAGES  OF  THESE  NATIONS. 

A.    Italian  Languages.    (MeruJaand  M.B.) 

1.  Etruscan  language  X;  divided. probably  into  the  sacred  and  the  vulgai, 

besides  the  dialects,  as: 

a.  Rhastian. 

b.  Faliscan. 

c.  Umbrian. 

2.  Opsic,  language  of  central  Italy.X 

a.  Sabellian  or  Samnite. 

b.  Sabine,  &c. 

c.  Latin. 

3.  Ausonian,  Siculian,  Lucanian,  &c 

B.  Languages  not  connected  with  the  Italian. 

1.  Celtic  and  Illyrian  dialects. 

a.  The  Ligurian.  X 

b.  Dialect  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  X 

c.  Idem  of  the  VenetL 

d.  Volscian.  1 

e.  Dialect  of  the  Japyges.  ? 

2.  Ilierian  dialects.    (See  W.  Humboldt.) 

a.  Oscan,  (Eusquc  or  Bc-sque.) 

b.  Sicanian,  &c. 

3.  Hellenic  dialects.  X 

a.  Dorian.  (Merula.) 

1.  Syracusan  or  Siciliote. 

2.  Tarentinc  (Laconian.) 

b.  Achaso-Ionian.  (M.B.) 

1.  Sybaritic. 

2.  Crotoniate. 

c.  jEolo-Dorian. 

1.  Locrian. 


J  We  must  not  confound  the  Opici,  or  Opsci,  who  were  aborigines  ol 
Italy,  and  spoke  the  ancient  Italian  language,  with  the  Osci,  n  colony  ot 
the  Osques,  Eusques  or  Vasques  from  Spanish  Vescitania,  settled  in  the 
Italian  Vescitania,  or  Campus  Vcscitanus.  The  two  names  wore  cor* 
founded  by  the  ancients,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  difficulties. 

•  Baleares  1 — P. 
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MODERN    NATIONS    AND    LANGUAGES    DESCENDED  FROM 
THE  PEL ASGO-HELLENO-ETRU SCAN  BRANCHES. 

1.  Modern  Greeks  or  Romei,  descended  from  the  ancient  Greeks,  mixed 

with  the  Romans,  Slavonians,  Asiatics,  &c. 
Modern  Greek  language,  (Romeika,  Aplo-Hellenica.) 

1.  Modernized  iEolo-Dorian. 

2.  Tzakonite,  a  branch  of  the  Dorian.* 

3.  Cretan  or  Candiote. 

4.  Epirotic  and  Albanian  Greek. 

5.  Walachian  and  Bulgarian  Greek,  &c.    (P.  Adelung.) 

2.  Albanians  or  Schypetars,  a  mixture  of  ancient  Illyrians,  Greeks,  and 

Celts.    (Masciand  M.B.) 
Schype  [Skip]  or  Albanian  language. 

a.  Albanian  proper. 

„,  Dialect  of  the  Guegues. 

f},  Mirdites. 

y,   Toskes. 

i,   Chamouris. 

t,   ;  ;  Iapys. 

b.  Albanian  mixed. 

„,  Grseco-Albanian  of  Epirus. 
P,  Italo-Albanian  of  Calabria, 
y,  Albanian  of  Sicily. 

3.  Walachians  or  Roumoun'i,  a  mixture  of  the  Thracian  and  Dacian  pea- 

sants, with  the  Roman  military  colonists,  the  Slavonians  and  others. 
Walachian,  Slavo-Latin,  or  Daco-Roman  language. 

a.  Roumounic  or  Walachian  proper. 

b.  Moldavian. 

c.  Walachian  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

d.  Kutzo- Walachian,  or  Walachian  of  Thrace  and  Greece. 

4.  Italians.  ~i 

6.  French.      >  See  Celto-Roman  nations. 
6.  Spaniards.  ) 

Celto-Latin  languages. 

a.  Italian. 

b.  Provencal. 

c.  French. 

d.  Spanish. 

III.  SLAVONIC  OR  WINIDIC  FAMILIES. 
ANCIENT  BRANCHES  KNOWN  TO  THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 

A.  Nations  who  were  masters  of  the  Slavonian  countries. 

1.  Scythians,  divided  into  castes  and  tribes.  (M.B.) 

a.  Royal  Scythians,  the  ruling  caste,  who  spoke  the  Zend  or  another 

dialect  of  Upper  Asia. 

*  Fourteen  Medo-Scythian  words  found  in  Herodotus. 

b.  Scythian  husbandmen.    Vassal  tribes,  perhaps  Slavonians,  sold  as 

slaves. 

*  Scythian  dialect,  in  Aristophanes.    Words  in  Pliny.  In- 

scriptions at  Olbia. 

c.  Scythian  shepherds,  vassal  tribes,   perhaps  Finns  or  Tchudes. 

(Bayer,  &e.) 

2.  Sarmatse,  or  Sarmatians,  a  conquering  horde,  resembling  in  their  physi- 

ognomy the  Mongol  Tartars.  (M.B.) 

a.  Sarmatse  proper. 

b.  Jaxamata:,  (perhaps  the  same  as  the  Jazyges.) 

c.  Exomatae. 

d.  Thisomatae,  (inscription  of  Protagoras.) 

3.  Ostro-Goths,  conquerors  of  the  Sarmatians.    See  below. 

B.  Ancient  Slavonian  Nations,  (without  any  general  deno- 
mination in  the  classic  authors.) 

1.  Southern  Slavonians. 

a.  Heneti  in  Paphlagonia  1 1.  (Sestrencewicz.) 

b.  Cappadocians  1  (Idem.) 

c.  Crobyzi(Chrowitzy,)  in  Thrace.  X  (M.B.) 

d.  Bessi,  idem.  X 

e.  Triballi  (Drewaly)  1 1 

I  Dardani,  from  darda,  a  dart??  (M.B.) 

g.  Different  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  Greece. 

h.  Carni  and  Istri. 

i.  Veneti,  according  to  some  authors. 

2.  Northern  Slavonians. 

a.  Serbi  and  Vali,  near  the  Rha  (Wolga.)  t 

■  Tzakonic. — Leake.  Spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  seven  villages  on  the 
W,  of  the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  between  Nauplia  and  Monemvasia. — P. 


b.  Roxolani  X,  called  afterwards  Ros. 

c.  Budini,  a  Gothic  or  Slavonic  people.  + 

d.  Bastarnae  and  Peucini. 

e.  Daci,  or  some  other  people  that  gave  to  the  names  of  the  Dacian 

towns  the  Slavonic  terminations  in  ava.  X 

f.  Olbiopolites  of  the  second  century,  mixed  with  the  Greeks,  t 

g.  Pannonnii,  (Pan,  a  lord)  1 

h.  Carpi,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

i.  Biessi,  in  the  Biecziad  mountains, 
k.  Saboci,  &c.  &c. 

I.  LygiiXi  afterwards  Liaechi,  &c.  &c. 
m.  Mugilones,  and  others,  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
n.  Venedi  or  Venedae,  called  afterwards  Wends,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Vistula. 

o.  Semnones,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  ?  X 

p.  Vindili,  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

q.  Osi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ;  (Otschi,  fathers.) 

SLAVONIAN  NATIONS  AND  LANGUAGES  KNOWN  SINCE  THE 
TIME  OF  ATTILA. 


I.   SLAVONIANS  PROPER. 

A.  Eastern  and  Southern  Branch.  (Dobrowski,  Vater.) 

1.  Russians,  a  mixture  of  the  Roxolani,  Slavonians,  Goths,  &c. 

a.  Great  Russians  of  Novgorod,  Moscow,  Susdal,  &c. 

b.  Little  Russians  of  Kiow  and  the  Ukraine. 

c.  Rusniacs,  or  Orosz,  in  Galicia  and  Upper  Hungary. 

d.  Cossacks,  mixed  with  the  Tartars,  &c. 
Russian  Language. 

a,  Dialect  of  Great  Russia  (written  language.) 
/?,  Dialect  of  Susdal,  the  most  heterogeneous  of  any. 
y,  Dialect  of  the  Ukraine,  or  of  Little  Russia. 
S,  Rusniac,  a  very  ancient  dialect. 

£,  Lithuanian  Russian,  derived  from  the  Kriwitzi  1    Sec  Wend. 
£,  Cossack  Russian. 

2.  Servians,  or  Slavonians  on  the  Danube. 
Servian  Language  (Serbska.) 

a.  Servian  proper,  (a  written  and  polished  dialect.) 

Ancient  Slavonian,  language  of  the  Russian  Church,  almost  the 
same  as  the  Servian. 

b.  Bosnian  dialect. 

c.  Ragusan  and  Dalmatian  dialect,  mixed  with  Italian. 

d.  Dialect  of  Montenegro. 

e.  Uscock,  mixed  with  Turkish. 

f.  Slavonian,  very  pure. 

g.  Bulgaro-Slavonian,  &c.  &c. 

3.  Croatians,  or  Chrobats,  or  Slavonians  of  Noricum. 
Croatian  Language. 

a.  Croatian  or  Chrobat  dialect,  (or  dialect  of  the  mountains.) 

b.  Sloveni,  spoken  in  the  west  of  Lower  Hungary,  (a  written  dialect.) 

c.  Windish,  spoken  by  the  southern  Windes  or  Wends,  a  mixed  people, 
a,  Windish  of  Carniola  ;  dialects  of  the  Karstes,  Tziszches,  Poykes, 

&c. 

/?.  Windish  of  Stiria  and  Carinthia. 

d.  Dialect  of  the  Podluzaki  in  Moravia,  and  perhaps  of  the  Charwats. 

B.  Central  and  Western  Branch.  (Dobrowski.) 

L  Poles  or  Liaiches  (Lechs.) 
Polish,  (a  written  language.) 

a.  Dialect  of  Great  Poland. 

b.   Little  Poland. 

c.  The  Mazures  in  Mazovia  and  Podlachia.    Mazure,  a  mixed  dialect. 

d.  The  Goralis  in  the  Krapack  mountains. 

e.  The  Kassubians  in  Pomerania  ? 

f.  The  Silesian  Poles;  Medziborian  dialect,  old  Polish  mixed  with 

German. 

2.  Bohemians  or  Czechs  (Tcheks.) 

a.  Czechs,  properly  so  called. 

b.  Czechs  of  Moravia. 

*  Czech  language,  written  and  polished,  few  or  no  dialects. 

3.  Slovacks  or  Slavonians  of  Northern  Hungary. 

a.  Slovack  dialects  confined  to  the~\ 
mountains. 


b.  Dialects  on  the  banks  of  the 

Danube. 

c.  Hannack  dialect,  in  Moravia. 

d.  Straniack   ,  idem. 

e.  Schelagschack  ,  idem.  &c. 


!  Derived  from  the  Mahrawany 
'or  Slavonic  of  Great  Moravia. 


*  Dialect  of  the  Czech,  employed  as  a  written  language. 
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II.  WENDS,  OR  SLAVONIANS  ON  THE  BALTIC. 

A.  Wends  proper.  (Vindili?  Winidae.) 

a.  Wagri  (Eastern  Holstein.)  X 

b.  Obotriti  or  Afdrcde  (Mecklenburg.)  X 

c.  Rani,  t 

d.  Rugians,  mixed  with  Scandinavians.  X 

e.  Lutitzi.  "i 

g.  Wekiabi.        [  Brandenburg.  X 

n.  Havelli,  &c.  J 

i.  Milzieni.  )  „ 

k.  Serbs  or  Sorabi.   $  ' 

1.  Wends  of  Altenburg.  X 

m.  Rcgio  Slavonum,  in  Franconia.  X 

n.  Luzinki.  | 

o.  Zpnawani.  } 

p.  Polabians  or  Linones.  X 


B.  Lithuanian  Wends.  (Venedae,  iEstyi.) 

1.  Pruczi  or  Gothic  Wends  (Gudai.) 

Prucze  language  t  1683. 

2.  Litwani  or  Lithuanians. 

a.  Litewka,  a  written  language. 

1.  Dialect  of  Wilna. 

2.  Schamaitish  dialect,  or  that  of  Samogitia. 

3.  Prussian  dialect. 

b.  Kriwitzi  dialect,  in  White  Russia. 

c.  Lettonian  or  Letwa." 

1.  Lettonian  of  Livonia. 

2.  Semgal  in  Semigalliai 

3.  Dialect  of  the  Rhodes,  Tamnecks,  &c. 

IV.  FINNIC  OR  TCHUDISH  FAMILY. 

Jlncient  Nations  which  inhabited  the  countries  of  the  Finns. 

1.  European  Scythians.    See  above;  t  200 years  after  G. 

2.  SarmatEB  ?  t  400  after  C. 

3.  Iazygcs,  (the  Iatwinges  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Poland) ;  t  1268. 

4.  Fenni  of  Tacitus,  Zoumi  (Suome)  of  Strabo.  (M.B.), 

5.  iEstii  or  Esthonians  ?  See  above. 

6.  Scyri,  Heruli,  &c.  7  (Lelewel.) 

7.  European  Huns,  Unni  and  Chuni  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
Turco-Mongol  race. 

8.  Unknown  races  conquered  by  the  Huns. 

ACTUAL  NATIONS  AND  LIVING  LANGUAGES. 

A.    Pure  Finnic  race.    (Adelung,  Porthan,  Pallas.) 

1.  Finlanders  or  Suome. 

a.  Finland  dialect,  pure  in  the  south,  a  written  language. 

b.  Tavastian  ,  divided  into 

a,  Tavastian. 

/?,  Satacundian. 
y,  Ostrobothnian. 
c  Carelian  or  Kyriala,  divided  into 
a,  Dialect  of  Savolax. 

P,   Ingria. 

y,   Rautalamb. 

i,   Carelia  and  Olonetz,  &c. 

t,   Cayanian. 

2.  Esthonians,  probably  the  descendants  of  the  yEstiL 

a.  Esthonian  proper,  divided  into 
a,  Dialect  of  Revel  or  Harria. 

P,   Dorpat  or  Ungannia. 

y,  Oesel. 

b.  Liwes  b  or  Livonians. 
a,  Old  Liwe  dialect. 
/?,  Krcwinian  dialect: 

B.  Mixed  Finnic  Nations. 

t.  Permiaks  or  Biarmians,  a  race  little  known,  Finns  mixed  with  Scandi- 
navians ? 

»  Latwi.  (Hupel.)  b  Ldwi;  Germ.  lAwen,  Licvcn.  c  Boiarii? — P. 
d  "  Rhcnanians."  *  "  Danubians,  or  Marcomannic  branch." 

'  "  Zill"— Zillcrthal,  vale  of  the  Ziller.    Zell  is  a  town  in  the  valley, 
e  They  inhabit  13  villages  or  districts  in  the  Veronese,  and  7  in  the  Vi- 
centin,  whence  they  are  called,  in  Italian,  Trcdeci  e  Sette  Commv.nL  Their 


Pcrmiak  language,  divided  into  two  dialects, 
a,  Permiak  proper. 
f),  Siriaine. 

2.  Hungarians  or  Magiars,  Finns  subdued  by  the  Turks,  and  by  an  un- 
known race  from  the  Uralian  mountains.    (Gyarmathy.  Sainovicz.) 

Magiar,  a  written  language. 

a.  Dialect  of  Raab,  in  the  west.  (Adelung.) 

b.   Debretzin,  in  the  east. 

c.   the  Szeklcrs,  a  tribe  in  Transylvania. 

3.  Laplanders,  a  Finnic  branch,  mixed'  with  a  tribe  of  the  Huns,  (Huns  of 

Scandinavia.    Graberg.)  7 

V.  GERMANIC  FAMILY. 

A.   Teutonic  branch,  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

ANCIENT  TRIBES  AND  DIALECTS. 


Unknown  dialect — See  Slavonians. 
Ancient  Suevic,  now  unknown. 


BastarnK.  1 1 1 
Suevi  or  nomades.  t 
Marcomanni.  ) 
Uuadi.  >  X  High  Teutonic  dialect. 

Taurisci.  ) 

Eoiowarii.c  A  dialect  mixed  with  Celto-Boian. 

Istaevones,  afterwards  denomi-^ 

nated  Franci.        _  I  p      j    (G,  } 

Hermundun  or  Hermiones.  j 
Chatti  (Catti.)  J 

Alemanni.  Allemannic.  (Hebel.) 

MODERN  TRIBES  AND  LIVING  DIALECTS. 

1.  Swiss,  (Suevi  supplanting  the  Helvetian  Celts.) 

a.  Dialect  of  Bern  and  Argovia. 

b.   of  the  valley  of  Hash. 

c.   ofFriburg. 

Patois  of  Mistenlach. 

d.  of  Appenzell. 

e.   of  the  Grisons. 

2.  People  on  the  Rhine.d 

a.  Dialect  of  Alsace. 

b.  Suabia. 


o,  Dialect  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  Upper  Suabia. 

0,   ofBaar. 

y,   of  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  or  of  Wirtemberg. 

1,   of  Vindelicia,  (Augsburg,  Ulna,  &c.) 

c.  Dialect  of  the  Palatinate. 

a,  German  Wasgovian. 
(},  Dialect  of  Westerwald. 
3.  People  on  the  Danube.8 

a.  Bavarian. 

a,  Dialect  of  Munich. 

0,   of  Hohen-Schwangen. 

y,   of  Salzburg. 

b.  Tyrolian. 

a,  Dialect  of  the  valley  of  Zell/ 

|3,   valley  of  Inn. 

y,   ofLientz. 

6,   of  the  pretended  Cimbri  of  the  Veronese  and  the  Vicentin.* 

c.  Austrian. 

a,  Dialect  of  Lower  Austria,  (four  varieties.) 
0,   of  Upper  Austria. 

y,   of  Stiria,  (six  varieties,  among  others,  those  of  the  valley* 


of  Ens  and  Murr.) 

 of  Carinthia. 

-  of  Carniola. 


 of  the  Gottschewarians. 

d.  Bohemo-Silesian. 

a,  Silcsian,  several  varieties. 
/?,  Bohemo-German. 
y,  Moravo-German,  (four  varieties.) 
i,  Hungaro-German,  (idem,  including  the  dialect  of  Zips.] 
Franco-Saxons,  or  central  Germans.11 
a.  Spoken  dialects. 
a,  Dialect  of  Hesse; 

P,   of  Franconia,  (Nuremberg,  Anspach,  &c.) 

y,   of  the  Rhrene  mountains,  &c. 

<S,   of  Eichsfcld,  &c. 

£,   of  Thurin^ia. 


6 


 of  the  Erzgcbirge. 


vernacular  name  is  Cimberlc  and  Cimbcrlini,  corresponding  to  the  Tyro- 
lese  Zimberman  and  the  German  Zimmerman  (Woodman,  Forester;) 
hence  they  have  been  improperly  confounded  with  the  Cimbri.  They 
speak  a  German  dialect,  corrupted  with  Italian. — P. 
k  Mittel  Deutsch,  Adelung. 
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11,  Dialect  of  Misnia,  (or  modern  Upper  Saxon.) 

6,   of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  (upper  classes.) 

i,   of  the  Saxons  of  Transylvania. 

b.  General  written  language,  High  German,  or  the  dialect  of  Misnia, 
cultivated  and  reduced  to  rules. 


B.  Cimbro-Saxon  Branch,  in  the  plains  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Seas. 

ANCIENT  TRIBES. 

Cimbri  Xi  (according  to  others,  Scandinavian  Iotes.) 
Angli  X  ;  ancient  Anglic  dialect.  X 
Saxones,  (Ingaevones  of  the  Romans.) 
Heruli  7 1 

Longobardi,  or  Vinuli  of  Cimbria  X ;  Vinulic  dialect. 
Semnones  7  t 7  (rather  Wendish  Slavonians.) 
Cherusci,  mixed  with  the  Francs.  X 
Bructeri  and  Chauci,  idem.  X 
Frisii. 

Batavi,  according  to  the  Romans,  a  colony  of  the  Chatti. 

Menapii,  &c.  X 

Tungri. 

MODERN  DIVISIONS. 

jl.  Saxons  or  Low  Germans. 

a.  Saxon  proper,  or  Dialect  of  Lower  Saxony. 
a,  Polished  dialect  of  Hamburg,  &c. 

0,  Dialect  of  Holstein. 

y,  of  Sleswick,  between  the  Sley  and  the  Eyder. 

1,   of  the  Marsches  or  Low  Country. 

t,   Hanoverian,  (several  varieties.) 

J,   of  the  Hartz  Miners. 

■7,   of  the  March  of  Priegnitz,  (derived  from  the  Longobardo- 

Cimbric.) 

b.  Eastern  Saxon. 

o,  Dialect  of  Brandenburg.  (Markish.) 

0,   modern  Prussian,  since  the  year  1400. 

y,   modern  Pomeranian. 

1,   Rugian. 

i,   of  Mecklenburg. 

c  Westphalian  or  Western  Saxon, 
o,  Dialect  of  Bremen. 
0,   of  Central  Westphalia. 

y,   of  he  ancient  Dutchy  of  Engem,  perhaps  the  Angriva- 

rian.  X  (Weddig«n.) 

fl,   of  Cologne. 

c,   of  Cleves,  &c.  &c. 

■jj  Frieslanders  (Frisons.) 

Ancient  Frieslandic  (Frison  or  Frisic.) 
Modern  dialects. 

a.  Frieslandic  proper. 

o,  Frieslanders  of  the  north  or  of  Cimbria ;  dialects  of  Bredsted, 

Husum,  Eyderstedt  t,  and  the  islands. 
0,  Frieslanders  of  Westphalia ;  tribes  and  dialects  of  Rustringen, 

Wurstenand  Saterland. 
y,  Frieslanders  of  Batavia ;  dialects :  1st,  common  Frieslandic ;  2d, 

Frieslandic  of  Molckwer  (Anglo- Frieslandic ;)  3d,  Frieslandic 

of  Hindelopen. 

b.  Modern  Batavian  (Netherlandish  or  Low  Dutch.) 

a,  Dutch  (Hollandish,)  a  written  and  polished  language. 

0,  Flemish,  idem,  idem, 
y,  Dialect  of  Guelders. 

1,   of  Zealand  and  Dutch  Flanders. 

t,   of  Kemperland,  mixed  with  Teutonic  or  High  German. 

£   of  Bois-le-Duc. 


C.  Scandinavian  or  Normanno-Gothic  Branch. 


ANCIENT  TRIBES  AND  DIALECTS. 


Iotes. 
Goths. 
Mannes. 
Vanes,  &c. 


Tribes  anciently  set- 
tled in  Scandinavia. 
(Alvismal.) 


Ancient  Iotic,  Low  Scandinavian. 
Ancient  Gothic,  High  Scandina- 
vian, 

'  Manheimic,  middle  dialect,  source 
of  the  modern  languages. 
Vandalic  7 


a  "The  Jowring." 


Alani7 

Rhos  or  Roxolani7 
Gothones  (Guday 
ofthe  Lithuanians.) 
Heruli  7  (Suhm.) 
Segri. 

Longobardi  or  Vi- 
nuli, (emigrants.) 
Vandali. 
luthungi. 
Burgundiones. 


People  of 
Scandinavian 
origin,  mixed 
with  Slavoni- 
ans, Wends, 
and  other  con- 
quered na- 
tions. 


Alanic,  similar  to  the  Gothic,  t 
a.  Rhos  Alanic  (X  in  the 
Russian.)  Vater. 
Ancient  Gothic. 

a.  Ostrogothic  (X  in  Ukraine 
and  Italy.) 

b.  Visigothic  (X  in  Poland 
and  Spain.) 

c.  Moesogothic  (dialect  of  Ul- 
philas,  mixed.) 

Herulic,  very  uncertain,  mixed, 

according  to  some  writers,  with 

the  Lithuanian. 
Longcbardic,    perhaps   lotic  or 

Cimbrian. 
Burgundian,  perhaps  Normannic, 

mixed  with  Wendish. 


MODERN  DIVISIONS. 

Normannic,  or  the  general  language  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  (lar*» 
guage  ofthe  Scalds  and  the  Edda,)  Alt-Nordisch  of  Grimm. 

1.  Norwegian  (Norrena)  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

a.  Icelandic,  language  of  the  Sagas,  still  written. 

b.  Norwegian  of  the  central  vallies. 

c.  Western  Dalecarlian  (or  Dalska.) 

d.  Dialects  of  Jcmptland  and  Helsingland. 

e.  Dialect  of  the  Faroe  Islands. 

f.  Norse  in  the  Shetland  islands. 

2.  Swedish  (Svensk,)  since  1400. 

a.  Swedish,  the  written  language. 

o.  Dialect  of  Upland,  variety  of  Roslag. 

0,   of  Norrland. 

y,  Eastern  Dalecarlian,  (the  older  dialect.) 

1,  Swedish  dialect  of  Finland,  with  some  varieties. 

b.  Modern  Gothic. 
a,  Westro-Gothic. 

0,  Ostro-Gothic. 

y,  Dialect  of  Warmeland  and  Dal. 

1,   of  Smoland. 

£.   of  the  Island  of  Runoe  in  Livonia. 

3.  Danish  (Dansk,)  since  1400. 

a.  Danish. 

a,  Dialect  of  the  Danish  Islands,  the  written  language. 
0,   of  Scania,  to  1660. 

y,   of  the  Island  of  Bornholm,  (the  ancient  dialect  in  the  12th 

century.) 

3,  Modern  Norwegian  (Norsk,)  in  the  towns  and  lower  vallies,  (a 

written  language.) 

b.  Jutlandish  or  Modern  Iotic. 

a,  Normanno-Iotic,  in  the  north  and  west. 

0,  Dano-Iotic,  along  the  Little  Belt. 

y,  Anglo-Iotic,  in  the  district  of  Anglen. 


D.  Anglo- British  Branch. 


ANCIENT   TRIBES   AND  DIALECTS. 


Cumbri. 
Roman  Gauls. 
Ancient  Germans  or 


See  below,  Celtic  Family. 


Romana  rustica.  X 
)     Ancient  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  dialect,  100 
Scandinavians.  (Tacitus.)  )        years  before  Christ.  X 
.  "\  Anglo-Saxon  language,  449 — 900.  X 

I         a.  Anglian,  north  of  the  Thames. 

b.  Saxon,  South  of  the  Thames. 

c.  Iotic,  in  Kent. 

Danes.  Dano-Saxon  language,  800 — 1040.  X 

Normans.  Neustrian-French  dialect,  from  1066  X- 


Saxons, 
Jutlanders, 


LIVING  LANGUAGES   AND  DIALECTS. 

English,  the  written  language. 
a,  Dialect  of  London  (Cockney.) 

—  of  Oxford  and  the  central  counties. 

—  of  Somersetshire. 

—  of  Wales  (English.) 

—  of  the  Irish  (English  with  the  Hibernian  accent) 

—  ofthe  English  in  Wexfordshire. 

—  of  Berkshire,  a 

—  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
Northumbrian  English  (Dano-English.) 

„,  Dialect  of  Yorkshire. 

0t   Lancashire. 

y,    Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
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c.  Scotch  (Anglo-Scandinavian.) 

a,  Lowland  Scotch. 
/?,  Border  dialect. 

y,  Scottish  dialect  in  Ireland  (Ulster.) 
i,    in  the  Orkney  Islands. 

d.  Anglo-American. 

VI.   CELTIC  FAMILY. 

Jlneient  Tribes  and  Dialects.  M.  B. 

1.  Celts  on  the  Danube."    Dialects  now  unknown. 

a.  Helvetii.  t 

b.  Boii.  X 

c.  Scordisci.  + 

d.  Albani  in  Illyria  ?    Celtic  words  in  the  Albanian  language. 

e.  Cotini  in  Sarmatia,  &c.  (Tacitus.) 
&  Italian  Celts.  X    Dialects  little  known. 

a.  Ligures  or  Ligyes,  as  far  as  the  Rhone. 

b.  Insubri,  Ccnomani,  &c. 

c.  Rhasena:  or  Etrurians  1  Words  in  the  Etruscan  language.  X 

d.  Ombri,  &c.  &c. 

See  above,  Pclasgo-Italians. 

3.  Celts  of  Gaul.    Celtic  or  Gallic  language  of  the  Roman  historians. 

a.  Salyes. 

b.  Allobrogcs,  &c.    (Tribes  of  the  Alps.) 

c.  Volcae,  perhaps  Belga:. 

d.  Arverni,  (ausi  Latio  se  dicere  fratres.') 

e.  jEdui,  Sequani,  Helvetii. 

f.  Bituriges,  &c.  &c. 

g.  Pictones,  Santones,  &c. 
n.  Veneti,  &c. 

i.  Carnutes,  Cenomani,  Turones,  &c.  (Celtic  of  the  Druids.) 
k.  Colonies  in  the  British  Islands  1 

*  Picti  from  the  Pictones'? 
I.  Colonies  in  Spain.    Celtibcrian  language. 
a,  Celtiberi,  divided  into  six  tribes. 
Berones.  Lusones. 
Pelendones.  Belli. 
Arevaci.  DitthL 
/?,  Celtici  on  the  Anas. 

4.  Hibernian  Celts. 

a.  Ierni  (Ivcrni,  Hiberni)  in  Ireland.    Ancient  Erse  language  7 

b.  Scoti,  settled  in  Scotland. 

c.  Silures,  in  South  Wales.  X 

d.  Darnnonii,  in  Cornwall.  X 
c.  The  Celts  of  Galicia. 

a,  Artabri  or  Arotrebi. 
8,  Nerii. 
y,  Prasamarcas. 
S,  Tamarici. 
f.  The  Oystrimnes. 
6.  Celto-Germans  or  Belga).    Belgic  or  Celto-Germanic  language.  X 

a.  Continental  Belgae.  X 
o,  Belga?  proper. 

8,  Trevcri,  Leuci,  &c. 
y,  Nervii. 
Morini. 

*i  Menapii,  Tungri,  &c.  (See  above.) 

b.  Insular  Belga;,  X  or  Celto-Britons,  or  Cumbri.   Celto-Briton,  Cum- 

brian or  Cambrian  language, 
a,  Belgae  of  Wiltshire,  Atrebates,  &c 
8,  Cantii. 

y,  Brigantes,  Parisii,  &c. 

<5,  Menapii,  Cauci,  &c.  of  Ireland. 

c.  Galatae  or  Gauls  of  Asia.    (St.  Jerome.t) 

MODERN  NATIONS  AND  LANGUAGES. 


Celts  proper. 

a.  Irish  or  Ires. 

b.  Caledonians 

Highlanders. 


,  f  Gaelic  or  Erse  \  ^ 
I  language.  ^ 


Cambrians*  or  Belgic  Celts, 
a.  Welsh. 


Irish  dialect  or  Erinach. 

b.  Scotch  or  Caldo- 

nach. 
In  the  Highlands. 
8,  In  Ulster. 

y,  Manks,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
i,  Dialect  of  Walden  in  Essex. 

Welsh  language  (Kymreg.) 

a.  Dialect  of  Wales. 

b.   of  Cornwall,  t 


«  "  Danubian  Celts." 
1  "Kumbrcs."  (Kymri.) 
VOL  IL— NOS.  91  &  92. 


b.  Bretons  or  Brcyzad. 


Low  Breton  language. 

a.  Breton  bretonnant,  or  Treconl- 

an,  (in  Treguier.) 

b.  Leonarde,  in  St.  Pol  de  I  jowl. 

c.  Cornouaillicrc,  in  Q,win,pcr. 

d.  VanneU;Ubc,  in  Vanucs. 


VII.   IBERIAN  FAMILY. 


1.  Turdctani. 


2.  Konii,  (Cyncta,  Cynesii.) 
*  Concani,  &c. 

3.  Lusitani. 

4.  Kallaiki  or  GallaecL 

5.  Astures. 

6.  Vaccsi. 

7.  Vettones. 

8.  Carpctani. 

9.  Oretani. 

10.  Editani. 

11.  Baste 'tan  i. 

12.  ContestanL 

13.  Uergetcs. 

*  Vescitania,  Osca. 

14.  Ilercaones. 

15.  Laletani. 

16.  CerretanL 

17.  Aquitani. 

18.  Cantabri. 

19.  Vascones. 


Unknown  dialect,  cultivated  about 

G000  years  ago.  (Stralto.) 
Finnish  and  Slavonian  words'! 

Unknown  dialect,  t 
Perhaps  an  unknown  branch  of  tba 
Celts.  X 

Idem,  t 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Unknown  dialects  of  the  Iberian 
language.  X 


Oscan    language  ;    dialect  of  Qh> 
Bask.t  (M.B.) 


^  Unknown  Iberian  dialectic 

Bask  dialect. 
Idem. 

Bask  or  Iberian  language.  (W.  Hum- 
boldt.) 

a.  Lapourdan,  in  Basque-t£OB 

and  Navarre. 

b.  Guipuzcoan,   in  Guipuzoo* 

and  Alava. 

c.  Viscayan,  in  Biscay. 


VIII.   CELTO-LATIN  LANGUAGES. 

A.  Italian. 

*  Romana  Rustica,  the  common  source  of  the  Roman  languages  at 
Southern  Europe,  A.  D.  1000. 

1.  Northern  Italian. 

a.  Italo-French  dialects, 
a,  Dialect  of  Piedmont. 

0,  of  Friuli ;  varieties  of  Fassa,  Livina-longo,  ice 

b.  Liguro-Italian  dialects. 

o,  Genoese  or  Zenese,  (a  written  dialect.) 
B,  Dialect  of  Monaco. 

y,  of  Nice. 

<5,  of  Estragnolles,  Sue. 

c.  Lombard  dialects. 

a,  Milanese  and  some  others. 
8,  Bergamask  (Bergamasco.) 
y,  Brescian. 
3,  Modenese. 
t,  Bolognese. 
f,  Paduan. 

2.  Southern  and  Eastern  Italian. 

a.  Venetian  dialects. 

a,  Venetian  proper,  (a  written  and  polished  dialect) 
8,  Dalmato-Italian. 
y,  Corfiote. 
S,  Zantiote. 

e,  Italian  as  spoken  in  some  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

b.  Tuscan  dialects. 

a,  Pure  Tuscan,  confined  to  the  learned  and  higher  classes.* 
8,  Vulgar  Florentine. 

y,  Siennese  or  Sanese,  (written  and  polished.) 
(5,  Pisan. 
t,  Lucchese. 
£  Pistoian. 

>),  Arrezzan  and  several  varieties. 

*  Dialects  of  Ombria  and  the  Marches  ?  7 

c.  Ausonian  dialects. 

a,  Roman,  a  polished  dialect. 

c  The  cultivated  Italian,  or  the  language  of  literature  and  polisheJ  *>• 
ciety. — P. 
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*  Trasteverine,  a  vulgar  jargon. 
/?,  Sabine. 

y,  Neapolitan,  (a  written  dialect.) 
i,  Calabrian. 
t,  Apulian  or  Pugliese. 
f,  Tarentine,  or  Graxo- Apulian. 
>/,  Dialect  of  Bitonto. 
3.  Insular  Italian. 

a.  Sicilian. 

a,  Sicilian  of  the  12th  century,  (a  written  language,  employed  in 
poetry.) 

/?,  Modern  Sicilian,  (a  written  language.) 

*  Dialects  little  known. 

b.  Sardinian. 

a,  Sarde,  divided  into  two  dialects. 

1.  Campidanese,  (a  written  dialect.) 

2.  Al  Capo  di  Sopra. 

/3,  Tuscan  of  Sassari,  &c. 

y,  Catalan  or  Algarese.  (Algheri.) 

c.  Corsican. 

B.  Romanic.    (Provencal,  Occitanic.) 

a.  Romanic  of  the  Alps. 

1.  Rhaitian  or  Romanic  of  the  Grisons  and  Tyrol. 

a,  Dialects  of  the  high  country  of  the  Grisons.*  1st,  of  Schams : 
2d,  of  Heinzenberg  :  3d,  of  Domlesch :  4th,  of  Oberhalbstein :  5th, 
of  Tusis. 

P;  The  Rumonic  of  the  plains  and  the  mountains. 

y,  The  Ladinum  at  Coire,  with  the  Upper  and  Lower  Engadin. 

<5,  The  Gardena  in  the  valley  of  Groden. 

2.  Vajaisan,  an  ancient  Celto-Roman  dialect.  (Low  Valais.) 

3.  Helvetian,  or  Romanic  of  Friburg. 

a,  La  Gruvcrin,  in  the  upper  districts. 
"    '    0,  Lo  Quetzo,  in  the  centre. 

y,  Lo  Broyar,  in  the  low  districts. 

b.  Provencal. 

i.  Provencal  proper,  (a  written  language.) 

0,  Dialect  of  Aire. 
/?,  of  Berry. 

f .  Languedocian  proper. 

a,  Dialect  of  Toulouse,  or  the  Moundi ;  (a  written  language.) 

/},  of  Nismes. 

y,   of  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice. 

1,  Rovergat. 
t,  Valayan. 

9.  Dauphinese,  mixed  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  Celtic,  (a  written 
language.) 
a,  Bressan. 
0,  Dialect  of  Bugey. 

4.  Gascon. 

o,  Gascon  of  Gascon. 

0,  Tolosan,  spoken  Dy  the  common  people  ;  different  from  the 

Moundi. 
y,  French  Bearncm 
S,  Modern  Limosi't  »nd  Perigordin. 

c.  Iberian  Romanic. 
t.  Ancient  Limosin. 

2.  Catalonian  (Catalan.) 

3.  Valencian,  (a  writtoa  language.) 

4.  Dialect  of  Majorca. 


*Jbcrgraubunden,  Upper  Grisons. 


*  Li.ngua  Franca,  a  mixed  dialect,,  of  which  the  Catalonian,  Limosin, 
Sicilian,  and  Arabian,  form  the  greatest  parU 

C.  Spanish,  divided  into  two  branches. 

a.  Castilian,  (a  written  and  polished  language,  called  in  the  provinces, 

el  romance.) 

1.  Dialect  of  Toledo,  (the  purest.) 

2.   of  Leon  and  the  Astunas. 

3.  Arragonian. 

4.  Andalusian. 

5.  Murcian. 

b.  Galician  or  Galego. 

1.  Galego  proper. 

2.  Portuguese,  (a  written  and  literary  language,)  divided  into  the  va- 
rieties of  Alentejo,  Beira,  and  Minno. 

3.  Dialect  of  Algarve. 

D.  French. 


LANGUAGES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

a.  Romane  of  the  north,  or  Franco-Romahe,  (language  of  the  Tro- 

veres.)  X 

b.  Celto-Romane  of  the  west  and  the  centre.  X 

c.  Vasco- Romane,  in  Gascony.  X 

d.  Pure  Romane,  or  ancient  provencal,  (language  of  the  Troubadours.)X 

MODERN  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Academic  French,  (the  written  language,  social  language  of  Europe.) 

2.  Spoken  dialects. 

a.  Ancient  dialects  in  the  north  of  France. 
L  Walloon  or  Rouchi,  at  Namur  "J 

and  Liege.  [  Branches  of  the  Franco* 

2.  French  Flemish.  [      Romane  of  the  north. 

3.  Dialects  of  Picardy  and  Artois.J 

b.  Modern  dialects  of  the  north. 

1.  Norman. 

2.  Vulgar  French  (of  the  Isle  of  France,)  with  the  dialect  of  Cham- 

pagne. 

3.  Dialects  of  Lorraine  and  the  Vosges. 

4.  Burgundian. 

5.  Dialects  of  Orleans  and  Blois. 

6.  Angevin  and  Manceau,  (dialects  of  Anjou  and  Mayenne.) 

7.  Canadian  French,  (from  the  banks  of  the  Loire.) 

8.  French  of  Berlin,  Fredericia,  &c.  (Refugees.) 

c.  Dialects  of  the  central  and  western  provinces. 

1.  Dialect  of  Auvergne.  ") 

2.   ofPoitou,(PoitevinorPictavian.)    The  Celtic  pronuncia- 

3.   of  La  Vendee.  f    tion  is  still  retained 

4.  French  Low  Breton.  in  these  dialects. 

5.  Dialect  of  Berri  (Berrichon.)  J 

6.  Bordelais  and  other  Gascon  dialects. 

d.  Eastern  dialects. 

1.  Dialect  of  Franche  Comte ;  varieties  of  Bdle  and  Neufchatel. 

2.  Vaudois  or  Reman  (Roman.) 

3.  Dialect  of  Savoy  (Genevese,  a  polished  dialect.) 

4.   of  Lyons. 

5.   of  the  towns  in  Dauphiny.. 


'Bffsfon.BMiskeahi  Samuel  Walker. 
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Physical  Description  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

It  is  time  to  give  an  account  of  those  countries  from 
which  science,  letters,  and  the  fine  arts,  have  been  spread 
over  Europe.  Greece  may  be  considered  the  common 
country  of  the  human  race,  for  its  philosophers,  patriots,  and 
men  of  genius,  have  by  their  writings  or  their  virtues  contri- 
buted to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Every  friend  of  hu- 
manity must  deplore,  the  lamentable  condition  of  that  fertile 
peninsula  watered  by  the  Danube  on  the  north,  by  the 
Euxine  on  the  east,  the  iEgean  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  west.  Mount  Haemus 
is  still  covered  with  verdant  forests  ;  the  plains  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly  yield  abundant  and  easy  harvests 
to  the  husbandman  ;  a  thousand  ports  and  a  thousand  gulfs 
are  observed  on  the  coasts,  the  peninsulas  and  islands  ;  the 
calm  billows  of  these  tranquil  seas  bathe  the  base  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  vines  and  olive  trees.  But  the  populous 
and  numerous  towns  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  have 
been  changed  into  deserts  under  a  despotic  government. 
Ruins  and  mountains  attest  the  existence  of  ancient  Greece. 

Four  or  five  chains  extend  from  the  regions  of  Upper 
Macedonia ;  the  first  passes  northwards  and  reaches  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orsova, 
where  it  joins,  by  means  of  the  rocks  which  confine  the  bed 
of  that  river,  a  branch  of  the  Transylvanian  mountains  ;  it 
thus  connects  the  Carpathian  range  with  that  of  Haemus. 
The  second  and  the  most  considerable  extends  eastwards, 
and  separates  Bulgaria  from  Romania  or  Thrace  ;a  its 
steep  rocks  bound  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  one  of  its 
branches  stretches  towards  Constantinople  and  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  it  is  what  is  strictly  called  the  chain  of  Haemus, 
the  Emine-Dag  or  Balkan  of  the  Turks.  A  third  chain 
commences,  at  the  central  ridge  of  Upper  Macedonia, 
along  with  that  of  Haemus,  and  extends  in  a  southeast  direc- 
tion, forming  the  Rhodope  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Despoti- 
Dag  of  the  Turks ;  a  very  elevated  plain  connects  its  base 
with  that  of  Haemus,  and  the  Hebrus  flows  along  that  valley. 
A  fourth  chain,  which  is  little  known,  extends  towards  the 
west ;  it  is  the  Albius  or  Albanus  of  the  ancients,  and  con- 
sists of  the  mountains  of  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  ;  lastly,  a 
fifth  branch,  which  bends  towards  the  south  and  the  south- 
west, is  connected  with  all  the  mountains  in  Thessaly, 
Epirus,  Greece  Proper,  and  the  Archipelago. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  describe  correctly  the 
greater  number  of  these,  chains  :  the  notices  left  us  by  the 
ancients  are  much  too  vague.  Mount  Haemus  is  compared 
with  the  Alps ;  but  under  the  name  of  Haemus  the  ancients 
included  all  the  mountains  which  separate  the  feeders  of  the 

•  Strabo,  Book  VII. 

*  Paul  Lucas,  Deuxieme  Voyage,  c.  xxvi.  xxvii. 

c  Driesch,  Embassy  to  Constantinople,  p.  104.  (German.) 


Danube  and  Adriatic  from  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
Archipelago.  Ptolemy  traces  Haemus  in  this  manner 
from  the  southwest  to  the  northeast ;  modern  travellers 
have  observed  many  steep  rocks  and  intricate  passes  in 
Haemus  Proper  or  the  Balkan  ;  but  according  to  their  ac- 
counts none  of  them  are  higher  than  the  Appennines,  and  as 
the  snow  melts  on  the  summits,  the  elevation  cannot  exceed 
seven  or  eight  thousand  feet.  The  ascent  is  gentle  on  the 
northwest  side  to  the  Gate  of  Trajan,  a  famous  pass  between 
Sophia  and  Philippopoli,  but  the  descent  towards  the  south- 
east is  steep  and  rugged. 

Rhodope  or  Despoti-Dag  is  steep  and  difficult  of  access  ; 
its  top  is  covered  with  verdant  meadows  and  forests  ;  the 
weary  traveller  reposes  under  their  shade.b 

The  highest  mountains  are  situated  to  the  north  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  the  ancient  Dardania.  The  Scomius,  at  pre- 
sent the  Dupindcha,  and  the  Scardus,  which  the  moderns 
call  indifferently  Schar-Dag  and  Monte  Argentaro,  form  a 
chain,  of  which  one  writer  says  that  he  saw  two  summits, 
the  Wysoka  and  the  Rulla,  that  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  ;°  another  author  insists  that  the  range  has  been  called 
Argentaro  from  the  lustre  of  its  sides,  which  are  composed 
of  selenite  ;d  the  statements  of  both  must  be  considered 
doubtful,  until  more  correct  observations  are  made  in  these 
countries.  It  is  probable  that  Upper  Macedonia  forms, 
like  Transylvania,  a  table  land  of  an  elevation  of  from  two 
to  three  thousand  feet,  that  it  is  crowned  on  one  side  by  the 
chain  already  mentioned,  and  that  it  terminates  on  the  south- 
west at  Mount  Bora.  The  fertile  basin  of  Salonica  is  en- 
compassed with  heights  wliich  are  a  continuation  of  the  same 
table  land.  Athos,  a  separate  and  majestic  mountain,  is 
not  higher  than  5000  feet. 

Pindus,  now  Metzovo,  is  probably  the  nucleus  of  the 
mountains  in  the  Greek  peninsula ;  its  rocks,  forests  and 
poetic  fountains,  have,  of  late  given  rise  to  many  interesting 
observations,  but  its  elevation  is  still  unknown.  The  numer- 
ous vallies  on  its  sides  are  covered  with  trees ;  snow  falls 
generally  during  the  month  of  October  on  all  its  summits, 
and  two  of  them,  Dokimi  and  Perisfera,  are  covered  with 
snow  almost  the  whole  year  ;c  their  height  may  be  vaguely 
estimated  at  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet.  The  mountains 
of  Epirus  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  ;  Thessaly  is  en- 
compassed with  hills,  that  form  an  amphitheatre  on  which 
seventy-five  towns  were  in  ancient  times  built/ 

Olympus,  or  the  modern  Lacha,  is  not,  according  to 
Xenagoras,  more  than  5,760  feet ;  according  to  BernouiBi 
it  is  6,120;  its  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks  give  it  a  pic- 
turesque and  sublime  appearance;  the  pass  of Platamoipa, 

'  Brown,  chap.  15. 

«  Pouqueville,  Deuxieme  Vovoge,  t.  II.  178.  033;  t.  III.  46,  &C 
»  Pliny,  lib.  IV.  cap.  VII. 
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on  the  north  of  Olympus,  is  encompassed  with  perpendicu- 
lar rocks,  that  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet ;  the  famous 
pass  of  Thermopylae  is  not  so  imposing,  but  neither  can  vie 
with  the  one  in  the  ancient  Megaris,  between  the  Scyronian 
rocks  and  the  Saronic  gulf.  Dark  and  steep  rocks 
hang  above  the  sea,  the  waves  resound  beneath  their  base, 
the  traveller  walks  along  a  narrow  path  near  these  preci- 
pices, and  appears  suspended  between  the  ocean  and  the 
6ky.a 

The  steep  and  arid  summits  of  the  ancient  Parnassus  or 
the  present  Liakura  are  very  lofty,  but  although  they  have 
been  seen  by  many  travellers,  they  have  been  measured  by 
none.  The  middle  districts  of  the  Peloponnesus  form  an 
elevated  table-land,  and  several  mountainous  groups  arise 
from  it ;  of  these  Chelmos  or  the  ancient  Cyllene  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  central  point,b  and  Cape  Matapan  or  the 
ancient  Taenarus,  which  extends  farthest  to  the  south, 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  European  continent. 

The  coasts  of  Albania  descend  gradually  towards  the 
gulf  of  Drino,  and  rise  suddenly  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic.  Rocks  are  heaped  above  rocks,  their  summits 
reach  to  the  clouds,  their  sides  are  rent  by  lightning,  the  sea 
which  washes  them  is  always  tempestuous,  and  the  shores 
are  covered  with  wrecks  of  vessels.  Such  are  the  Acroce- 
raunian  mountains,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  ancients ; 
they  are  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Monte  de 
Chimera.. 

The  coasts  of  the  Ionian  islands  are  for  the  most  part 
very  steep ;  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Leucadia  rise  from  the 
bottom,  of  a  deep  and  stormy  sea  ;  they  were  the  cause  of 
much  alarm  to  mariners  in  the  time  of  ./Eneas  and  Ulysses, 
and  are  considered  dangerous  even  in  the  present  day. 

The  island  of  Candia  or  Crete  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  the  mountainous  districts  which  extend  along 
Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Cyclades  as  the 
scattered  fragments  of  two  small  chains,  the  one  of  which 
extends  from:  Attica,  the  other  from  Euboea  ;  thus,  as  we 
remove  from  Haemus,  the  range  becomes  gradually  irregu- 
lar, or  terminates  in  detached  hills  and  abrupt  rocks ;  the 
marks  of  those  changes  and  revolutions  which  have  altered 
the  surface  of  our  globe  are  apparent  in  the  south  of  Greece. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  there  are  some  very  high 
mountains  in  the  Archipelago  ;  a  learned  Greek  physician 
declares  that  the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  the.  island 
of  Andros  are  covered  all  the  year  with  snow.c  If  that 
statement  were  correct,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  most 
elevated  points  in  the  whole  of  Greece  are  situated  in  that 
island  ;  philosophers  might  expect  to  find  there  the  remains 
of  an  immense  volcano,  an  Etna  that  has  been  extinguished 
for  ages.  So  extraordinary  a  fact  requires  to  be  confirmed 
by  better  evidence  before  it  can  be  generally  believed  ;  the 
author  may  have  perhaps  confounded  these  mountains  with 
others  in  Euboea. 

The  seas  and  waters  which  surround  and  intersect  Greece 
shall  be  enumerated  before  we  enter  into  any  details  con- 
cerning its  soil  and  climate. 

"  The  length  of  the  pass  is  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  ;*  Spon,  Voy- 
*gc,  t.  II.  p.  171.    Chandler,  chap.  XLIV.  p.  108.   Wheeler,  p.  437.  Pliny, 
lib.  II.  cap.  47.    Pausanias,  lib.  I.  cap.  45.    Chateaubriand,  &c. 
*  "  A  league  and  three  quarters  (5  miles  and  a  quarter.)" 

b  Pouqueville,  iv.  335.  349.  c  Zallony,  Voyage  a.  Tine,  p.  34. 

*  Aristotle,  Meteor,  lib.  I.  cap.  XIII. 

«  Arrian.  Periplus,  ap.  Geog.  Minores  Hudsonii,  t.  I.  p.  8.  Isodorus  ex 
Sallustio,  lib.  XIII.  c.  XVI.    Senec,  in  Medea,  act.  II. 

'  Ammian.  Marcellin.  lib.  XXII.  Mem.  dc  l'Academie  des  Inscrip.  t. 
XXXII.  p.  639.    Chardin,  Voyages,  t.  I.  p.  92. 


The  Pontus  Euxinus  is  now  probably  in  the  same  state 
that  it  was  in  the  earliest  historic  age ;  the  western  part 
is  shallow,  but  the  eastern,  which  is  very  deep,  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  fathomed  in  some  places  without  success.4 
The  water  of  that  sea  is  in  many  places  almost  as  fresh  as 
that  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it.e  The  greater  evapo- 
ration common  to  river  water,  is  the  cause  of  the  ice  with 
which  the  Euxine  is  often  covered/  The  freshness  of  its 
waters  favours  this  congelation,  so  that  it  is  often  covered 
with  ice  to  a  very  great  distance  from  the  shore. g  Shoals 
of  fish  arrive  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean,  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the 
muddy  and  fresh  water  of  the  Euxine,  where  animals  of 
prey  never  enter ;  the  same  shoals  return  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  approach  of  winter. h 

The  Pontus  Euxinus  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  lake  ; 
it  bears  all  the  marks  of  one,  and  flows  like  those  in  North 
America  through  a  kind  of  a  river  which  forms  at  first  the 
narrow  channel  of  Constantinople  or  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus,  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  small  lake,  called 
the  Propontis  or  the  sea  of  Marmora,1  and  passing  towards 
the  southwest,  takes  anew  the  form  of  a  large  river  which 
has  been  termed  the  Hellespont  or  the  Dardanelles.  These 
channels  resemble  many  other  outlets  of  lakes  ;  the  great 
body  of  water  that  flows  through  so  narrow  an  opening  need 
not  excite  wonder,  although  it  has  given  rise  to  various 
hypotheses. 

According  to  M.  Olivier,  a  range  of  schistus  hills  co- 
vered with  trees,  and  broken  only  by  some  fertile  vallies, 
extends  along  the  channel  of  Constantinople  or  the  Bospho- 
rus  to  the  village  of  Buyuk-Dere,k  but  beyond  it  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  Black  Sea,  both  sides  bear  evident  marks 
of  their  volcanic  origin.  "  I  observed  every  where,"  says 
that  writer,  "  rocks  more  or  less  changed  by  decomposition, 
thrown  together  in  confused  heaps ;  also  veins  of  jasper, 
carnelian,  agate  and  chalcedony,  amidst  porphyry  altered 
in  the  same  manner.  A  breccia  not  very  solid,  and  in 
many  places  almost  decomposed,  is  formed  by  fragments  of 
trap  cemented  by  calcareous  spar  ;  lastly,  a  continuation  of 
solid  trap  extends  to  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  league." 
It  is  there  that  Olivier  and  Choiseul-Gouffier  place  the  re- 
mains of  a  volcano  which  must  have  opened  a  passage  for 
the  Black  Sea.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  substances 
above  mentioned  are  not  volcanic  by  M.  Faujas-Saint-Fond, 
who  analyzed  the  specimens  brought  to  Paris ;  the  only 
probable  change,  therefore,  that  has  happened  in  the  Bos- 
phorus,  is  either  the  gradual  sinking  or  sudden  demolition 
of  a  barrier  of  rocks  like  that  at  the  falls  of  Niagara.  Such 
a  revolution  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  commencement 
of  profane  history  ;  since  that  time,  it  may  be  shown  from 
the  details  of  Scylax  and  the  Argonautics,  that  the  circum- 
ference of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  has  remained  the  same. 

The  iEgean  Sea,1  now  called  by  corruption  the  Archi- 
pelago,1" may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  great 
aqiiatic  valley,  of  which  the  Bosphorus  forms  a  defile  ;  the 
calcareous  coasts  that  bound  the  greater  part  of  it  are  al- 

b  Herod,  ap.  Macrob.  lib.  VII.  c.  XII.    Tournefort,  t.  II.  p.  130. 
k  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  VI.  cap.  XVII ;  lib.  VII.  c.  XIX.    Plinv,  IX. 
cap.  XV.    Tac.  Annal.  XII.  cap.  LXIII.    JElian.  lib.  IX.  cap.  XLIX. 
'   Probably  from  the  Greek  word  /lapnaipu,  resplendeo. 
k  Olivier,  Voyage,  &c.  t.  I.  p.  G2. 
1  Aiyzios  TrtXayof. 

m  Archipelago  is  perhaps  an  ancient  and  popular  name  :  Apyctov  TtXayost 
the  Greek  sea,  or  Apyiov  in\ayos,  the  White  sea ;  according  to  others,  Aj>x« 
TTtXayof,  the  principal  or  royal  sea. 
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most  every  where  very  steep  ;  the  rocks,  of  which  the  strata 
are  placed  vertically,  as  if  they  had  been  overturned,  are 
one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  successive  changes  or 
physical  revolutions  in  that  part  of  Greece.  The  gulfs  of 
Salonica,  Athens  and  several  others,  intersect  the  neighbour- 
ing continents.  These  phenomena  had  already  excited 
the  attention  of  the  Greek  geologists,  but  whatever  physical 
changes  may  have  happened  in  those  seas,  few  or  none 
have  taken  place  since  the  time  at  which  history  begins  to 
dawn,  or  during  a  period  of  3000  years.  The  ruins  of  build- 
ings, bridges,  and  quays,*  have  blocked  up  the  narrow  strait 
on  which  Cyzicus  was  built,  and  changed  the  island  of 
Cyzicum  into  a  peninsula.  Similar  changes  have  been 
produced  by  littoral  deposits  that  cannot  be  carried  off  by 
any  current  in  small,  narrow  and  shallow  bays,  like  the  one 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Mediterranean,  so  powerful,  if  contrasted  with  the 
Archipelago,  has  however  caused  no  alterations  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Greece ;  the  rocks  of  the  Strophades 
remain  erect,  and  the  port  of  Pylos  is  neither  blocked  up  nor 
contracted  ;  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Leucadia  has  been  cut 
by  the  labour  of  man.1  If  any  isles  among  the  Echinades 
are  now  joined  to  the  continent,  the  cause  must  be  attributed 
to  the  alluvial  deposits  carried  down  by  the  Aspro-Potamo. 

The  basin  of  the  Danube  includes  more  than  a  third  part 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  the  Drino  in  Bosnia,  and  the  Mor- 
awa  in  Servia,  enter  the  Danube  before  it  reaches  the  cata- 
racts near  Tachtali  and  Demir-Kapi ;  ten  other  feeders  de- 
scend from  Haemus ;  but  the  only  considerable  rivers 
which  enter  the  lower  Danube,  as  the  Aluta  in  Walachia, 
and  the  Pruth  and  Sereth  in  Moldavia,  flow  from  the  Car- 
pathian mountains. 

The  Albanian  Drino  discharges  itself  into  the  basin  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  southern  branch  of  that  river,  or  the 
Black  Drino,  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake  Ochrida.  The 
Boiana  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  large  and  picturesque  lake 
of  Scutari.  The  Aous,  or  the  Voyoussa,c  flows  from  Pindus 
to  the  Adriatic. 

The  basin  of  the  Maritza  or  the  ancient  Hebrus  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  Romelia  ;  there  is  only  one  outlet  in 
that  elevated  plain,  and  the  Hebrus  escapes  by  it,  and  after 
crossing  a  marshy  lake  from  which  its  modern  name  is  de- 
rived, enters  the  Archipelago.  The  Axius,  or  the  Vardar 
of  the  moderns,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Macedonia,  except  the 
Strymon,  meet  in  the  gulf  of  Salonica  ;  a  kind  of  delta 
which  is  formed  by  means  of  their  concourse  gradually  en- 
croaches on  the  gulf. 

The  rivers  in  the  southern  peninsula,  or  in  Greece  Proper, 
are  inconsiderable,  but  their  classical  celebrity  entitles  them 
to  notice. 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  is  surrounded  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept the  southeast  with  high  mountains,  and  it  is  asked  why 
the  Peneus  does  not  escape  by  the  lowest  side  ;  the  cause 
must  without  doubt  be  attributed  to  some  local  obstacle  by 
which  its  course  is  diverted  towards  the  lofty  heights  of  Olym- 
pus ;  itthen  descends  by  the  deep  and  narrowvalley  of  Tempe 
into  the  sea.    The  vale  extends  from  the  south  west  to  the 


a  Strabo,  liber  XII. 

b  Idem,  liber  I.  «  Voiussa. 

A  Pococke,  t.  III.  p.  152.  «  Pliny,  lib.  I.  44.  c.  VI. 

f  "  2  stadia  and  a  half." 

e  Plin.,  ibid.  JElian.,  Var.  Hist.  1.  III.  c.  I.  Voyage  d'Anacharsis,  III.  c. 
XXXV.  p.  377.  third  edition. 

h  Herodol.  1.  VII.  c.  CXXIX.    Strabo,  1.  IX.    Senec.,  Quasst.  Natur. 


northeast  ;d  its  length  is  about  forty  stadia  or  a  league  and 
a  half;6  its  breadth,  although  in  general  a  stadium  and  a 
half/  is  in  one  place  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet* 
The  calm  streams  of  the  Peneus  water  the  valley  under 
the  shade  of  poplars  or  plane  trees,  near  rocks  over- 
spread with  ivy,  and  green  and  fertile  hills,  and  encircle  in 
their  course  several  verdant  and  beautiful  islands  ;  but  its 
banks  are  suddenly  contracted,  rocks  are  confusedly  heaped 
on  rocks,  and  its  streams  are  precipitated  with  a  loud  noise 
through  a  narrow  pass,  beyond  which  its  waters  resume 
their  tranquil  course,  and  mingle  with  the  sea. 

The  following  tradition  was  very  generally  believed  in 
ancient  times ;  the  Peneus,  it  is  said,  having  at  one  period 
no  outlet,  formed  a  great  lake,  which  covered  a  part  of 
Thessaly,  particularly  the  Pelasgic  plain  to  the  south  of 
Larissa.  The  valley  of  Tempe  was  opened  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  lake  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land  gradu- 
ally  appeared.'1  The  inhabitants  of  that  region  instituted 
a  festival  to  commemorate  an  event  by  which  the  face 
of  their  country  had  been  changed.'  But  Theophrastus 
having  observed  that  the  climate  of  Thessaly  was  colder  in 
his  time,  attributes  it  to  the  artificial  channels,  by  means  of 
which  the  stagnant  waters  had  been  drained  ;k  some  of  the 
poets  corroborate  that  opinion,  and  claim  for  Hercules  the 
glory  of  having  opened  a  passage  for  the  Peneus.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  deluge  in  the  time  of  Deucalion 
extended  over  the  whole  earth ;  it  is  more  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  partial  inundation  of  Thessaly,  which 
lasted  three  months ;  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  admitting 
that  the  channel  of  the  Peneus  was  blocked  up  either  by  an 
earthquake,  during  which  some  rocks  were  overturned  and 
thus  formed  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  course,  or  by  exces- 
sive rains,  which  occasioned  a  sudden  and  extraordinary 
augmentation  of  its  waters.1 

The  probability  of  these  different  traditions,  which  are  inte- 
resting in  their  relation  to  physical  geography,  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  new  observations  made  in  that  part  of  Greece. 

The  small  basin  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  Bceotia, 
may  give  rise  to  inquiries  of  a  different  nature.  The  rivers, 
or  rather  the  streams,  unite  in  a  marshy  lake,  called  in  an- 
cient times  the  Copais ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  and  has  no  apparent  outlet ;  had  not  concealed 
passages  for  the  escape  of  its  waters  been  formed  by  nature 
and  the  efforts  of  man,  it  might  have  covered  perhaps  the 
whole  of  Bceotia."1  The  Copais  terminates  on  the  side 
next  the  sea  in  three  bays  that  extend  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ptous,  which  is  situated  between  the  lake  and  the  sea. 
From  the  bottom  of  each  bay  a  number  of  channels  extend 
through  the  mountain,  some  of  which  are  thirty  stadia  in 
length,  or  more  than  a  league  ;  others  are  still  longer."  Deep 
pits  were  dug  at  equal  distances  on  the  mountain,  by  means 
of  which  the  channels  were  cleared  and  the  waters  had  a 
free  passage.  These  works,  immense  as  they  are,  must 
have  been  completed  at  a  very  remote  epoch ;  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  period  can  be  obtained  from  the  earliest  his- 
tory or  tradition.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  generally  admit- 
ted in  his  time  that  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  lake 


\  Athen.,  1.  XIV.  ./Elian.,  Var.  Hist.  1.  III.  e.  1.  Meursii  Griccia  lir»- 
ata,  in  voce  Pcloria. 

k  Theophr.,  de  Causis  Plant.  1.  V.  c.  XX. 

1  Frerct,  Memoire  sur  les  deluges  d'Ogyges  et  de  Pcuealion,  Acad,  dc* 
Inscript.  t.  XXIII.  p.  129. 
»  Strabo,  1.  IX. 

"  Wheeler's  Journey  through  Greeca 
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was  formerly  very  fertile,  and  that  its  culture  was  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus.a  The  same 
writer  has  described  the  whole  district.  "  The  people  in 
that  part  of  Boeotia  are  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  from 
the  many  deep  caverns  and  clefts  below  the  ground  ;  the 
subterranean  issues  are  sometimes  obstructed  by  dreadful 
■earthquakes,  or  by  the  same  cause  new  passages  are  opened. 
The  streams  are  diverted  into  concealed  channels,  or 
-changed  by  the  sinking  of  the  surface  into  marshes  and 
Jakes.  Thus  some  towns  are  observed  on  the  banks  of  a 
lake,  which  were  formerly  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  ; 
some  too  have  been  nearly  overwhelmed  by  inundations,  and 
abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  who  have  built  others  of 
the  same  name." 

These  local  revolutions  have  given  rise  to  many  fables 
concerning  the  deluge  in  the  time  of  Ogyges,  king  of 
Bceotia. 

Similar  phenomena  may  be  observed  on  the  central  pla- 
teau of  the  Peloponnesus ;  many  of  the  high  vallies  are 
completely  inclosed  ;  the  Alphaeus,  the  Erasinus,  the  Stym- 
phalus,  and  other  rivers,  for  want  of  an  outlet,  fall  into 
abysses,  or  enter  subterraneous  channels,  and  reappear  at  a 
■considerable  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. b 

The  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  subterraneous 
heat  have  been,  for  the  last  three  thousand  years,  local, 
insignificant,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  great 
devastations  attributed  to  them  in  the  systems  of  hypothe- 
tical geology.  Earthquakes  were  not  uncommon  throughout 
Laconia,  and  at  one  time  the  proud  Spartans  were  forced 
to  implore  their  hated  rivals  of  Athens  to  assist  them  in 
building  the  fallen  walls  of  Lacedaemon.c  Helice  was 
once  a  flourishing  city  about  twelve  stadia  from  the  gulf  of 
Corinth,  but  in  one  night  it  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  all  its  in- 
habitants destroyed.  The  buildings  were  overthrown  by 
repeated  shocks  ;  the  sea  advanced  beyond  the  shore  and 
inundated  the  city  ;  the  earth  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  so  that 
only  the  tops  of  the  houses  were  seen  above  the  water. d 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Troszene  are  still  more  extraordinary.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  a  tract  near  Methana  of  seven  stadia  in  circumference,6 
rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  an  igneous  vapour  exhaled 
from  the  ocean,  and  spread  around  a  sulphureous  and  dis- 
agreeable odour/ 

The  rocks  in  the  island  of  Melos  or  the  modern  Milo  are 
hollow  and  spungy  ;  crystallizations  of  alums  are  suspended 
from  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  the  clefts  are  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  native  sulphur,  warm  mineral  springs  flow  in  every 
direction,  and  a  sulphureous  vapour  rises  from  all  the 
marshes ;  such  is  the  account  which  Pliny  gives  of  the 
island,5'  and  the  accuracy  of  his  description  has  been  con- 
firmed by  modern  travellers.  The  island  of  Argentiera  is 
wholly  composed  of  volcanic  matter  j1  we  are  led  by  every 
appearance  to  believe  that  the  small  group  in  the  vicinity 
was  at  one  time  the  summit  of  a  volcano. 

Another  group,  of  which  the  modern  Santorin  or  the  an- 
cient Thera  is  the  largest  island,  has  been  very  often  men- 


»  Strabo,  1.  IX. 

•■'  Pausan.,  1.  VII.  c.  XXIV.  Diod.  Sic,  1.  XV.  p.  364,  edit.  Wesscl. 
Plin.,  1.  II.  c.  XCII. 

«  Pansan.,  1.  VIII.  c.  VII.  XIV.  XXII.  XXIII. 

<•  Strabo,  1.  VIIL    Thiicyd,,  1.  T.  c.  CI.    Plut.,  in  Citn. 

c  Strabo  says,  in  altitude,  mra  s-aSiuiv  to  vipos,  lib.  I.  p.  59,  edit.  Paris, 
1620.    See  Book  XVIII.  p.  163,  of  this  work. — P. 

1  Bougainville,  Mem.  do  1' Academic  des  Inscrip.  t.  XXIX.  p.  40. 
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tioned  in  the  accounts  of  volcanoes.  Pliny,  who  supposes 
that  Thera  was  formed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  has  been  tri- 
umphantly refuted  by  Father  Hardouin  in  his  commenta- 
ries on  Herodotus ;  abundant  proofs  however  are  not  want- 
ing as  to  the  existence  of  a  submarine  volcano,  the  crater  of 
which  occupies  all  the  basin  between  Santorin  and  the 
smaller  islands  ;  several  islets  have  been  formed,  either  by  the 
partial  submersion  of  this  crater,  or  by  the  accumulation  of 
substances  ejected  ;  Thera  itself  has  been  often  shaken.  The 
scoriae,  ashes  and  pumice  stone,  discharged  from  the  volcano, 
have  covered  part  of  the  island,  and  part  of  it  has  been  sub- 
merged ;k  but  the  greater  portion,  which  consists  of  a  large 
bed  of  fine  marble,  has  never  been  in  any  way  changed  by 
the  action  of  volcanic  fire.1 

A  few  rocks,  as  to  the  names  of  which  geographers  are 
not  agreed,  have  been  raised  or  overturned  by  these  erup- 
tions ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  appearances  exhibited  by 
them  must  have  been  fully  as  grand  as  any  recorded  in  mo- 
dern times.  Seneca  has  given  a  minute  account  of  one  of 
these  eruptions,  which  he  copied  from  the  writings  of  the 
learned  Posidonius."1  "The  sea  was  suddenly  troubled  ;  dense 
volumes  of  smoke  ascended  to  the  clouds  ;  a  passage  was 
opened  for  the  flames,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time 
like  flashes  of  lightning  ;  heaps  of  stones  fell  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  heavy  rocks  were  discharged  from  the  deep ;  others 
partly  consumed  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire,  were 
light  as  pumice  stones.  The  summit  of  a  mountain  was  at 
last  seen,  and  rose  to  a  considerable  height ;  it  increased  gra- 
dually in  size,  and  formed  an  island.  The  depth  of  that  part 
of  the  sea  is  about  two  hundred  paces." 

The  most  minute  observations  were  made  on  the  effects 
of  the  eruption  that  happened  in  1707  and  1712.  The  new 
island,  formed  in  1 707,  frequently  sunk  and  gave  way  in  one 
direction,  while  it  rose  and  became  larger  in  another  ;  seve- 
ral rocks  were  sometimes  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  fell  again  below  it,  but  at  last  they  reappeared  and 
remained  stationary."  It  is  evident  from  these  statements 
that  the  small  islands  thus  formed  must  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  crater  of  a  submarine  volcano. 

The  changes  occasioned  by  volcanoes,  if  rightly  estimated, 
are  less  extraordinary  than  others  produced  by  the  gradual 
sinking  of  the  ground  in  different  countries ;  some  well 
known  caverns  in  Greece  may  be  mentioned  to  corroborate 
this  opinion.  The  labyrinth  of  Gortyna  in  the  island  of 
Crete  is,  according  to  Tournefort,0  a  vast  cave,  which 
passes  by  a  thousand  windings  under  a  hill  at  the  southern 
foot  of  mount  Ida  ;  among  an  immense  number  of  alleys  to 
winch  there  are  no  outlets,  a  comparatively  large  passage 
has  been  discovered,  about  1200  paces  in  length,  which 
leads  to  a  spacious  hall,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height ;  its  flat 
roof,  like  the  most  of  the  strata  in  these  mountains,  is  formed 
by  a  bed  of  horizontal  rocks  ;  the  floor  is  level ;  the  walls 
have  been  cut  perpendicularly  in  some  places,  in  others 
they  consist  of  huge  stones  which  obstructed  the  passage, 
and  which  have  been  heaped  together  without  order ; 
many  lateral  alleys  terminate  on  both  sides  of  the  passage, 


h  Herod.,  1.  IV.  c.  CXLV.   Hardouin,  in  notis  ad  Plin.,  1.  II.  c.  XXIV. 
1  Mcmoircs  dc  Trcvoux,  1715,  Septembre. 
fe  Idem. 

1  Tournefort,  Voyages,  t.  I.  p.  321. 
m  Senec,  Qussst.  Nat.  II.  c.  XXVI. 

n  Mem.  des  Missionaires  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  le  Levant,  t.  I. 
p.  133. 

0  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  t.  I.  p.  65,  &c.    Belon.  Observ.  1.  I.  c. 
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and  in  one  part  the  traveller  must  advance  more  than  a 
hundred  paces  on  his  hands  and  knees.  This  cavern,  which 
now  affords  shelter  for  bats  and  other  animals,  is  very  dry  ; 
no  water  or  moisture  has  been  observed  on  its  sides. 

This  labyiinth  cannot  be  considered  a  quarry,  as  Belon 
supposes  ;  it  was  originally  formed  by  nature,  and  afterwards 
enlarged  by  the  inhabitants,  who  used  it  as  a  place  of  refuge 
in  time  of  war  ;  Diodorus  says  expressly  that  the  Cretans 
lived  at  first  in  caves  and  caverns.* 

The  cave  in  the  island  of  Antiparos,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  has  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  Tournefort ;  the  traveller  enters  first  into  a  ca- 
vern, but  after  having  advanced  a  short  distance,  frightful 
precipices  surround  him  on  every  side  ;  the  only  way  of  de- 
scending these  steep  rocks  is  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders 
which  have  been  placed  across  wide  ami  dismal  clefts  ;  be- 
low them,  at  the  depth  of  300  fathoms  from  the  surface,  is 
situated  a  large  grotto  filled  with  beautiful  stalactites  ;  the 
height  of  the  grotto  is  about  forty  fathoms,  its  breadth  about 
fifty.  Tournefort,  who  saw  all  the  works  of  nature  with  the 
eye  of  a  botanist,  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  a  crys- 
talline garden,  which  afforded  him  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence in  support  of  a  new  hypothesis  on  the  vegetation  of 
minerals. 

There  is  a  remarkable  cave  in  the  small  island  of  Poly- 
candro ;  all  the  concretions  in  it  are  ferruginous  and  of  a 
reddish  colour ;  they  resemble  so  many  spicula,  and  are 
very  sharp  and  brittle  ;  the  sides,  the  roof,  and  floor  of  the 
cave,  are  covered  with  them  ;  some  are  dark,  others  glitter 
like  gold. 

The  cave  of  Trophonius,  a  long  time  the  abode  of  super- 
stition, is  still  to  be  seen  in  Boeotia,b  and  that  of  Corycius  is 
situated  to  the  north  of  Delphi ;  although  very  deep,  almost 
the  whole  of  it  is  illumined  by  the  light  of  day  ;  it  is  so  large 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi  went  to  it  for  shelter  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Xerxes.0  Every  part  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Parnassus  abounds  in  caverns,  which  were 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  common  people  ;  it  has  been 
supposed  that  mephitical  vapours  issued  from  certain  spira- 
cles, in  the  celebrated  cave  of  the  oracle,  above  which  the 
pythoness  sat  on  the  sacred  tripod  ;  the  natural  effect  of  the 
exhalations  was  to  occasion  those  convulsions  and  ecstasies 
which  have  accompanied  in  every  age  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

The  lofty  chains  of  Hnsmus,  Scardus,  and  Pindus,have  not 
been  examined  by  modern  travellers  ;  the  barbarism  of  the 
inhabitants  renders  it  dangerous  to  visit  them. 

It  is  said  that  near  the  torrents  of  Macedonia,  many  bones 
not  unlike  those  of  the  human  body,  but  much  larger,  have 
been  discovered  ;  in  all  probability  they  are  the  fossil  remains 
of  some  huge  animals  that  existed  in  the  antediluvian  world. 
Other  discoveries,  more  important,  perhaps,  might  be  made, 
if  the  virgin  soil  in  the  high  districts  of  Greece  were  explored 
by  geologists  ;  no  mention  is  made  in  history  of  any  actual 
volcano,  but  the  numerous  warm  and  boiling  springs  on  the 
mountains  seem  to  indicate  their  volcanic  origin. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  elevation  of  the  different  parts 
of  Greece  is  very  unequal.  "  It  results  from  so  great  an  ine- 
quality," says  Hippocrates,  "  that  the  region  of  winter  is 
sometimes  separated  from  that  of  summer  by  a  single  stadi- 
um." The  heat  is  oppressive  at  the  southern  base  of  Mount 

a  Diod.  Sic,  I.  V.  p.  331,  cilit.  Wcsscl. 

b  Gordon's  Geography,  p.  179.  edit.  1733.  Pausan.,  1.  IX.  p.  791,  edit. 
Kuhn.  1G96. 

<  Herod.,  1.  VIII.  c.  XXXVI.  Pausan.  1.  X.  c.  XXXII.  Eschyl.,  in  Eu- 
men.  v.  23. 


Olympus,  the  cold  is  extreme  at  its  summit/  and  spring  U 
the  prevailing  season  on  the  sides  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.'  The 
soil  of  Greece  rises  in  the  direction  of  Ha;mus  ;  thus  upper 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  are  considered  cold  countries,  and 
in  former  times  the  ancients  fixed  there  the  residence  of  Bo- 
reas. The  same  mountains  were  once  inhabited  by  brave 
and  independent  men  ;  their  descendants  resisted  despotism 
more  effectually  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  ;  such  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  the  character  of  nations  are  not 
uninstructive  ;  the  Sarri  or  the  people  of  the  mountains  in 
Thrace,  retained  their  freedom  for  a  long  time  ;r  hordes  of 
Turcomans,  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  submitted  to  a 
foreign  power,  now  inhabit  these  districts  and  Macedonia.5 
The  Illyrians  resisted  the  Macedonian  kings  and  the  Roman 
legions ;  if  the  Arnauts  or  Albanians,  who  wander  in  the 
same  regions,  be  not  regularly  paid,  the  Turks  cannot  de- 
pend on  their  services.  The  Christian  Albanians  of  Suli 
rendered  themselves  illustrious  by  their  heroic  achievements 
during  a  war  that  lasted  ten  years.  Although  the  Greeks  at 
Constantinople  and  Salonica  are  effeminate  and  degraded, 
the  mountaineers  are  not  so  easily  subdued,  their  ancient 
courage  is  not  wholly  lost,  their  love  of  freedom  is  not  ex- 
tinct. It  is  needless  to  mention  the  Mainote  band,  so  often 
cited  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps 
generally  known  that  the  brave  and  industrious  inhabitants 
of  Ambelakia,  a  small  Greek  town  on  the  side  of  Ossa, 
above  Tempe,  have  often  repelled  the  Ottoman  troops,  and 
never  suffered  a  Turk  to  remain  in  their  district.  The  Spha- 
chiotes,  or  the  people  on  the  White  mountains  of  Crete,  nave 
recently  yielded  to  their  enemies  ;  their  subjugation  was  the 
effect  of  civil  dissensions,  not  of  the  Turkish  arms  :  had  the 
ardour  and  impetuosity  of  such  men  been  restrained,  had 
they  been  better  disciplined  before  they  raised  the  banner  of 
independence,  the  liberators  of  Greece  might  have  descend- 
ed from  its  mountains.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  same 
districts  are  the  fierce  and  mercenary  Albanian,  the  fanatic 
Mussulman  of  Bosnia,  and  the  Servian  ready  to  defend  his 
own  possessions,  but  indifferent  about  his  neighbour's  ;  it  is 
consolatory  amidst  such  disadvantages  to  reflect  that  a  coun- 
try like  Greece,  intersected  with  mountains,  numerous 
passes  and  gulfs,  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  free- 
dom. 

Greece  is  situated  between  two  seas,  and  is  not  for  that 
reason  exposed  to  excessive  droughts  ;  but  the  cold  is  often 
more  intense  than  in  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the  cause  is  owing 
to  its  being  connected  on  two  sides  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  continent,  the  temperature  of  which  in  equal  parallels  is 
always  lower  towards  the  centre,  and  also  to  its  proximity  to 
two  great  mountainous  chains,  those  of  Hamuis  and  Taurus. 

The  ancients  have  left  us  a  full  account  of  the  prevailing 
winds  m  Greece,  and  of  their  influence  on  the  seasons  ;  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  none  was  so  prevalent,  so  dry  and  se- 
rene as  the  north  wind  ;  it  was  often  the  forerunner  of  hail 
and  sometimes  of  storms  ;  but,  although  dry  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  it  was  considered  a  rainy  wind  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Hellespont  and  on  the  coasts  of  Cyrenaica  :" 
the  same  wind  is  cold  and  boisterous  after  passing  mount 
Ida;  the  ancients  thought  that  it  checked  the  epidemical 
diseases  which  devastated  Mitylene,  and  were  attributed  to 
the  continuance  of  the  south  and  north-west  winds.1    '1  be 

d  Sonnini,  Voyage,  t.  II.  p.  29-1. 

e  Felix  Keaujour,  Tableau,  &c.  t.  I.  p.  251. 
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northeast  wind  prevails  about  the  vernal  equinox  ;  it  drives 
-the  clouds  slowly  before  it,  and  is  the  harbinger  of  rain  in 
Attica  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  where  it  is  sur- 
charged with  the  mists  that  rise  from  the  Euxine  ;  but  from 
its  having  passed  above  cold  countries,  it  is  often  accompa- 
nied with  frost  in  Walachia  and  Moldavia.  The  east  wind, 
on  the  contrary,  is  announced  by  gentle  and  refreshing 
breezes.  The  southeast  wind  blows  about  the  winter  sol- 
stice ;  warm  and  dry  at  first,  it  becomes  gradually  humid, 
and  at  last  brings  on  rain  ;  Lucretius  considered  it  the  cause 
of  the  plague  which  desolated  Attica  during  the  reign  of 
Cecrops.ab  The  south  wind  prevails  in  Greece  about  the  end 
of  autumn,  after  the  winter  solstice  and  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  ;  some  of  the  ancients  supposed  it  favourable  to  ve- 
getation, others  thought  it  unhealthy,  and  the  forerunner  of 
pestilential  diseases  ;  at  all  events,  it  is  followed  by  violent 
and  continued  showers.  Empedocles  had  observed  that  the 
flames  of  Etna  were  always  most  vivid  while  the  wind  blew 
from  the  north,  and  that  they  became  dull  and  obscure  as 
soon  as  the  dark  clouds  indicated  the  approach  of  southern 
blasts.0  Dense  vapours  rise  from  the  Mediterranean ;  the 
excessive  moisture  brought  by  the  south  wind  in  Greece  and 
Italy  is  collected  in  its  passage  above  that  sea ;  the  same 
breezes  that  proceed  from  Mount  Atlas  and  other  inland 
chains  are  cold  and  dry  in  some  parts  of  Africa. d 

The  Zephyr  is  generally  associated  with  the  descriptions 
of  the  Greek  writers  ;  Aristotle  calls  it  the  gentlest  of  the 
winds  ;  according  to  Homer,  it  reigns  in  the  Elysian  fields,0 
inhabited  by  the  blessed,  governed  by  Rhadamanthus,  and 
never  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter  ;  but  the  same  poet,  in 
another  part  of  his  writings,  places  the  zephyr  near  Boreas, 
and  considers  it  stormy  and  unhealthy/  That  apparent 
contradiction  is  reconciled  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
the  ancients  and  the  moderns  ;  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
zephyr  near  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  or  the  scene  of 
the  Iliad,  is  frequently  boisterous  ;  the  storms  occasioned  by 
it  have  been  fatal  to  seamen.  Hippocrates  declares  that 
the  zephyr  is  a  very  unwholesome  wind  in  the  island  of 
Thasos,s  and  it  is  commonly  accompanied  with  rain  on  the 
coasts  of  Greece  ;  Vitruvius  says  expressly  that  the  north- 
west wind,  which  is  not  far  removed  from  the  zephyr,  and 
included  by  the  ancients  under  the  same  denomination, 
gathers  thick  mists  on  the  Archipelago,  and  is  unhealthy  on 
the  coasts  of  Lesbos  opposite  Troas.h 

The  northwest  wind  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of 
Greece;  cold  and  dry  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  it  blows 
a  short  time  before  or  after  the  winter  solstice,  it  scorches 
vegetation,  and  burns  the  trees  more  effectually  than  the 
summer's  heat ;'  it  proceeds  to  Euboea  from  Olympus,  and 
is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  that  mountain ;  but  its 
qualities  are  changed  in  its  passage  across  the  Egean  sea  ; 


#  Lucret.,  de  Rerum  Natura,  VI.  verse  1136. 

h  This  is  a  very  singular  mistake.  The  plague  here  referred  to,  was  the 
celebrated  plague  of  Athens,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  so  ably  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides.  The  cause  of  the  mistake  may  be  found  in  the 
passage  quoted  : 

Hac  ratio  quondam  morborum,  et  mortifer  a?stus, 

Finibu'  Cecropiis  funestos  reddidit  agros  

Nam  penitus  veniens,  jEgypti  e  finibus  ortus, 

AUtsl  permensus  multum,  camposque  natanteis, 

Incubuit  tandem  populo  Pandionis  

Here  Lucretius  simply  states  that  the  plague  originated  in  Egypt,  and  after 
having  crossed  the  sea,  invaded  the  Cecropian  territories,  i.  e.  Attica. — P. 

•  Strabo,  Geog.  1.  VI. 

*  Arist.  Probl.  1.  XXVI.  16.  51.  Herodot.  I.  IV.  Aulus  Gell.  1.  VI.  c. 
SI.    Lucan.  Phars.  IX.  447—497. 


according  to  Theophrastus,  it  is  rainy  at  Cnidus  and  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes. 

The  etesian  winds  were  considered  by  the  ancients  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  periodical  winds  in  Greece  ;  Aristotle 
and  Lucretius  tell  us  that  these  refreshing  breezes  were  felt 
after  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  rising  of  the  Canis  Major  ;k 
they  blew  from  the  west  of  north  in  western  climates,  and 
from  the  east  of  north  in  eastern  expositions.  Aristotle  says 
that  they  blew  during  the  night  and  ceased  during  the  day, 
from  which  it  might  fee  inferred  that  they  were  land  winds ; 
Posidonius  affirms  that  they  were  common  within  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  between  Spain  and  Sardinia  ;'  Pliny 
assigns  them  the  same  course  in  Spain  and  Asia ;  Aulus 
Gellius,  observing  the  contradictory  statements  of  different 
authors  on  the  subject,  sets  them  all  right,  and  concludes 
that  the  etesian  winds  blow  from  different  directions."1 

The  Ornithian  winds"  were  so  called,  because  about  the 
time  they  began,  many  birds  of  passage  arrived  in  Greece  ; 
they  are  sea  breezes,  which  commence  in  spring,  about 
seventy  days  after  the  winter  solstice  they  are  mild,  varia- 
ble, and  of  shorter  duration  than  the  etesian  winds  ;  it  ap- 
pears from  Pliny's  description  that  the  Greeks  comprehended 
by  the  ornithian  winds,  all  the  breezes  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  their  direction  varying  according  to  that  of  the  coasts, 
might  include  several  points  of  the  compass  between  the 
west  and  southeast. 

The  narratives  of  modern  travellers  accord,  on  the  whole, 
with  the  ancient  accounts  which  have  now  been  stated  ;  one 
example  shall  be  cited.  "  During  the  summer,"  says  Galant,0 
"  a  west  wind  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  ;  it 
begins  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  continues  increasing 
till  four  in  the  evening ;"  (that  sea-breeze  must  be  nearly 
the  same  as  the  ornithian  zephyrs  described  by  Pliny.)  "  In 
the  same  season  the  tramontane  or  north  winds  prevail 
throughout  the  Archipelago."  Such  are  the  common  ete- 
sian winds,  by  which  Tournefort  was  carried  in  nine  days 
from  Marseilles  to  Canea.p 

The  temperature  of  Greece  varies  greatly  in  different  dis- 
tricts ;  it  might  be  said  that  the  climates  of  all  the  regions 
in  Europe  are  concentrated  in  that  country.  The  waters 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus  are  frozen  in  winter ;  the 
Russians  who  crossed  Mount  Hasmus  had  recourse  to  their 
furs  to  protect  them  against  the  cold  ;q  but  on  the  other  hand, 
spring  and  summer  are  almost  the  only  seasons  on  the  coast 
of  Attica.  "  The  notes  of  the  nightingale  are  heard  in  ver- 
dant valleys  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  unknown,  and  its 
rude  blasts  never  felt ;  the  branches  of  fruit  trees  encircled 
with  ivy  or  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  shelter  these  valleys  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  Bacchus  and  his  joyous  vota- 
ries wander  in  the  groves ;  the  narcissus  and  the  glittering 
crocus,  which  adorn  the  wreaths  of  the  gods,  are  always  in 


e  "  Fortunate  Islands." 

f  Iliad,  IX.  5.  Odyss.  V.  295.  Ibid.  XII.  289. 
£  Hippocr.  Epid.  I.  sect.  2.  n.  12,  &c. 
b  Vitruv.  1.  VI.  c.  VI. 

'  Theophrast.,  Hist.  Plant.  1.  IV.  c.  XVII.  et  de  Causis  Plant.  1.  V. 
c.  VI. 

k  Arist.,  Meteor.  I.  II.  c.  V.  and  VI.    Lucret.,  V.  741.    Polyb.,  1.  IV. 

Diod,  Sjd„  1.  I. 

1  Posidonius,  quoted  by  Strabo,  1.  III. 
Plin.,  1.  II.    A.  Gellius,  Noct.  Attic.  1.  II.  c.  XXII. 

"  Ornithise,  from  opvtOes,  birds. 

°  Hist,  de  l'Academie  des  Sciences  do  Paris,  1688,  t.  II.  p.  38. 
p  Tournefort,  Voyage  au  Levant,  t.  I.  lettre  I, 
1  Travels  of  the  Russian  Embassy, 
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(lower.  Venus  and  the  muses  meet  on  the  magic  hanks  of 
the  Cephisus  ;  its  winding  streams,  flowing  through  a  thou- 
sand channels,  water  fertile  meads."" 

If  the  island  of  Milo  be  excepted,  which  is  rendered  un- 
healthy by  sulphureous  Vapours,  the  climate  of  the  Archipe- 
lago is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Europe;  the  temperature  is  more 
uniform  than  on  the  continent,  and  the  corn  is  sooner  ripe 
in  the  island  of  Salamis  than  in  Attica.b  Although  Crete 
is  situated  under  the  35th  parallel,  it  is  only  exposed  to 
excessive  heat  while  the  south  wind  prevails ;  it  often 
happens  that  these  winds  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
cross  the  mountains  which  shelter  the  island ;  when  that  is 
the  case,  the  weather  is  delightful.  Savary  tells  us  that  the 
greatest  range  of  the  centigrade  thermometer0  from  the 
month  of  March  to  November  was  between  20°  and  27° 
above  zero.  Snow  or  ice  is  never  seen  in  the  plains ;  in 
the  month  of  February  the  fields  are  covered  with  flowers 
and  harvests. d 

A  great  difference  maybe  observed'in  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  the  provinces  included  within  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  and  of  those  on  the  south  of  Mount  Haemus.  In 
the  southern  provinces,  the  mountains'  sides  are  crowned 
with  forests  ;  travellers  have  remarked  among  the  numerous 
trees  the  common  fir,  the  yew-leaved  fir,  the  larissio  pine, 
the  cedar,  the  holm,  the  scarletc  and  common  oak,  the 
lofty  eastern  plane,  the  maple,  the  carob,  the  sycamore,  the 
beech,  the  walnut  and  the  chestnut.  No  accurate  observa- 
tions have  hitherto  been  made  concerning  the  levels  at  which 
each  plant  begins  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  zones  of  vegeta- 
tion bear  some  resemblance  to  those  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  but 
the  northern  flora  descends  farther  to  the  south  than  on  the 
Appennines.  The  forests  on  Mount  Haemus  do  not  exhibit 
the  same  variety  of  species  ;  the  most  common  trees  towards 
the  north  are  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  lime  ;  the  carob,  the 
sycamore,  and  the  plane,  never  grow  north  of  Mount  Haemus, 
unless  they  be  forced  by  artificial  means  or  cultivation.  The 
heights  on  the  Danube  are  clad  with  apple,  plum,  cherry, 
and  apricot  trees;  whole  forests  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
Walachia  ;  they  extend  beyond  the  chain  of  Haemus,  and 
cover  the  high  hills  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus.  The 
olive  and  the  orange  trees  thrive  beyond  the  40th  parallel 
near  the  sea,  but  never  flourish  in  the  interior ;  the  Gold  of 
the  mountains  is  too  severe :  the  climate  to  the  south  of  the 
same  parallel  is  wholly  different.  The  apple  and;  pear  trees 
disappear ;  the  olive  now  becomes  the  most  common  fruit 
tree,  and  the  extensive  plantations  which  adorn  the  coasts 
of  Attica  and  Crete  are  interspersed  with  the  laurel  and  the 
large-leaved  myrtle.  The  orange,  the  fig,  the  pistachio,  the 
mastich  or  Pistacia  terebinthus,  the  mulberry  and  the  pome- 
granate grow  in  rich  luxuriance ;  some  of  them,  as  well  as 

a  Such  is  M.  B.'s  translation  of  a  passage  in  Sophocles.  We  subjoin  the 
more  correct  and  literal  version  by  Potter. 

Stro.  I.  Where  sadly  sweet  the  frequent  nightingale 
Impassion'd  pours  her  evening  song, 
And  charms  with  varied  notes  each  verdant  vale, 
The  ivy's  dark  green  boughs  among  ; 
Qr  shclter'd  'midst  the  clustering  vine, 
Which  high  above  to  form  a  bower 
Safe,  from  the  sun  or  stormy  shower, 
Loves  its  thick  branches  to  entwine ; 
Where  frolic  Bacchus  always  roves,. 
And  visits  with  his  fost'ring  nymphs  the  groves. 

Antis.  I.    Bathed  in  the  dew  of  heaven  each  morn. 
Fresh  is  the  fair  Narcissus  bom  ! 
Of  these  great  powers  the  crowns  of  old, 
The  crocus  glitters  robed  in  gold. 
Here  restless  fountains  ever  murm'ring  glide ; 
And  as  their  limpid  streamlets  stray 
VOL.  II— NOS.  91  &  92.  3  E 


the  olive,  which  was  observed  by  Tournefort,  growing  spon- 
taneously on  the  sides  of  Mount  Ida,  arc  supposed  to  he  in- 
digenous to  Greece/ 

The  shrubs  assume  a  different  character  ;e  the  finest  are 
the  rose  laurel  and  the  caper  bush;  the  one  follows  the 
winding  course  of  streams,  the  other  is  seen  in  groups 
among  the  rocks;  the  cherry  laurel,  and  two  kinds  of  arbu- 
tus, the  Uncdo  and  Jlndrachnc,  are  frequently  observed  in  the 
same  part  of  the  country.  The  soil  of  Greece  is  in  many 
places  calcareous,  and  the  plants  best  adapted  for  that  kind 
of  ground  are  most  abundant ;  thus  the  mountains  of  Crete 
are  covered  with  the  Stachys  cretica,  the  thistle-leaved  acan- 
thus, the  prickly  endive,'1  the  Origanum  dictamnus,  or  the 
dittany  of  Crete,  and'  the  Astragalus  tragacantha,  which 
yields  the  gum  tragacanth  ;  the  genuine  laudanum  of  the  east 
is  obtained  from  the  Cistus  creticus,  which  is  cultivated  ant) 
grows  in  a  wild  state  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
Aromatic  and  resinous  plants  are  abundant ;  the  lentisk 
and  mastich  trees  appear  nowhere  in  such  profusion  or  in  so 
great  perfection  as  in  the  island  of  Delos.  The  carnation 
shrub,1  the  Lichen  parellus,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
extract  a  delicate  red  dye,  called  archil,  and  many  other 
plants  that  cannot  be  enumerated  in  a  geographical  work, 
are  considered  indigenous  to  the  Archipelago  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  the  grapes  are  very  different  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube and  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  ;  in  the  latter 
country  they  contain  a  great  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  ; 
those  of  Walachia  are  watery  and  acid  ;  strong  and  generous 
wine  might  be  obtained  from  the  vineyards  in  Servia  and 
Hertzegovina  ;  they  are  sheltered  l'rom  the  cold  of  winter 
and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer  ;  were  greater  attention 
and  more  labour  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape, 
the  vineyards  in  European  Turkey  might  not  be  inferior  to 
the  finest  in  the  world.. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  south  and  north,  appear 
near  each  other  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus.  According 
to  M'.  Olivier,  the  most  common  plants  are  the  chestnut  tree, 
the  Quercus  racemosaot  La  mark,  the  cypress,  the  lime,  the 
arbutus,  the  mjTtle,  and  the  genista.  The  Convolvulus  Per- 
sica  flourishes  in  the  low  and  sandy  plains;  the  Dyospyros  Ictus 
is  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  Turks.  The  coasts  of  Galli- 
poli  are  covered  with  the  Clematis  cirrhosa,the Daphne  cretica, 
a  beautiful  shrub,  and  the  Spartium  parvijhnnn,  which  grows 
generally  to  the  height  of  five  feet.  The  transition  between 
the  vegetation  in  the  north  and  south  of  Turkey,  might  be 
best  observed  in  the  interior  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  but 
these  provinces  have  not  as  yet  been  visited  by  botanists.  It 
is  besides  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  plants  that  have 
been  added  by  cultivation  from  such  as  are  indigenous  ;  the 

To  feed,  Cephisus,  thy  unfailing  tide, 

Fresh  verdure  marks  their  winding  way  ; 

And  as  their  pure  streams  roll  along 

O'er  the  rich  bosom  of  the  ground, 

Q.uick  spring  the  plants,  the  flowers  around  ; 

Here  oft  to  raise  the  tuneful  song, 

The  virgin  band  of  muses  deigns ; 

And  car-born  Venus  guides  her  golden  reins. 

CEdipus  at  Colonos. 

b  Thcophrast.,  Hist.  Plant.  LVJILc.  8. 

c  In  the  original,  no  particular  thermometer  is  mentioned.    The  centi- 
grade would  correspond  to  C8°  and  80°  F. ;  Reaumur's,  to  77°  and  1)3° — R 
d  Savary,  lettre  XXXI. 

•  "Chenc  a  cochenille,"  Kermes  oak,  (Querczis  coccifera,  L.) 
'  Voyage  dans  1c  Levant,  torn.  I.  p.  19. 

t  "  The  shrubby  labiate  plants  are  the  predominant  species  » 
h  Cichorium  spinosum,  L. 

•  Dianthus  arborexts,  shrubby  pink. 
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names  made  known  to  us  by  ancient  writers  are  of  doubtful 
signification.  M.  Olivier  states  that  a  palm  tree  is  marked 
on  the  reverse  of  several  of  the  medals  that  have  been  found 
in  the  island  of  Nio,  and  yet  that  the  palm  is  not  at  present 
a  production  of  the  island  ;  that  plant  has  been  observed  in 
but  few  places  throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  those  that 
grow  in  Naxos,  in  Scio,  and  in  Crete,  never  bear  fruit.a 
The  Greeks  borrowed  the  impression  of  the  palm  tree  on 
their  pieces  of  money  from  the  Phoenicians,  or  at  least  from 
their  mythology  ;  at  all  events,  it  has  no  connexion  with  the 
flora  of  the  Archipelago. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  examine  minutely  the  animal 
kingdom  in  European  Turkey  ;  it  might  be  a  difficult  task 
to  classify  the  different  species.  The  Thessalian  horses 
were  prized  for  their  symmetry  and  strength  ;  the  Turks 
imported  a  Tartar  breed,  and  by  crossing  these  two  kinds 
both  have  been  improved  ;  a  great  many  horses  are  bred  in 
Moldavia,  but  those  in  the  mountains  are  the  most  valuable; 
although  small,  they  are  not  inferior  in  strength  and  speed 
to  the  Russian  horses  ;  those  on  the  plains  are  larger  but  not 
so  swift ;  herds  of  wild  horses  roam  on  the  frontiers  ;  many 
.of  them  are  killed  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food.  The 
cattle  in  W alachia  and  Greece  are  large  and  strong  ;  more 
than  thirty  thousand  oxen  are  annually  exported  from  Wa- 
lachia  to  Bosnia,  and  the  most  of  them  from  the  last  country 
to  Constantinople.  The  pastures  and  meadows  are  of  a  rich 
.and  excellent  quality ;  many  thousand  oxen  and  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring 
states  are  fattened  on  them  every  year. 

Sheep  abound  in  Walachia,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Livadia  ;  but  the  goat  is  a  more  valuable  animal  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  mountains.  The  best  feathers  on  the  Turkish 
arrows,  were  taken  from  the  plumage  of  the  large  eagles, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babadagi. 
The  wild  boar,  the  roe,  and  fallow  deer,  frequent  the  forests 
and  the  mountains  ;  the  carnivorous  animals  are  the  fox,  the 
wolf,  and  the  bear  ;  a  species  of  wolf,  smaller  than  that  on 
the  hills,  has  been  observed  on  the  plains  ;  it  haunts  the  banks 
•of  the  Danube,  and  finds  shelter  near  the  marshes  or 
among  the  reeds  on  the  sides  of  the  lakes  that  communi- 
cate with  the  river.  The  partridge  and  the  bustard  abound 
in  the  neighbouring  plains ;  although  game  is  not  so  plenti- 
ful in  Greece  and  the  islands,  they  are  well  supplied  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fish. 

The  lion  was  not  uncommon  at  one  period  in  the  same 
country ;  it  frequented,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  region 
between  the  Achelous,  in  Acarnania,  and  the  Nessus,  in 
Thrace,  which  is  by  no  means  the  warmest  part  of  Greece  ; 
the  natives  might  have  prevented  it  from  extending  beyond 
.these  districts,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  destroying  it,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Greek  lion  belonged  to  a  different 
species  peculiar  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.b 

A  particular  sort  of  bee  in  Walachia  is  smaller  than  the 
common  one  ;  its  wax,  which  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  kind  ;  it  is  deposited  on  shrubs  by 
these  industrious  insects  ;  candles  and  tapers  are  made  of  it, 
and  they  emit,  in  burning,  an  aromatic  fragrance. 

a  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant.  UL  c.  V. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  a  variety  peculiar  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor." 

«  Herod.,  I.  V.  c.  XVI.  &c.  1.  VII.  c.  CXIII.  Thucyd.,  I.  II.  Stral.., 
1.  VII.  Epist.  Ovid.,  Fast.  I.  III.  verse  73!).  Some  emeralds  and  pieces  of 
silver  which  had  heen  taken  from  one  of  these  mines  were  shown  to  La 
Condamine  in  1781.    Abreg.  des  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  des  Sciences,  t.  VII.  p.  45. 

<"  Xcnophon,  Rat.  Redit.  p.  924,  edit.  Paris,  1625.    Strabo,  1.  IX. 

«  Plin.,  1.  XXXVI.  c.  V.  and  XIII.  Steph.  de  Urbibus,  in  Marpes. 
Strabo,  1.  XL 


The  moderns  know  little  of  the  mineral  productions  in 
Turkey ;  the  Ottomans  have  no  relish  for  such  pursuits  ; 
small  pieces  of  gold  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Walachian 
rivers,  and  are  collected  by  the  Gypsies  or  Zigeunes  ;  the 
same  province  abounds  in  fossil  salt,  and  the  minerals  of 
Walachia  and  Moldavia  are  analogous  to  those  on  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  Mines  rich  in  iron  extend  along  Haemus, 
Scardus,  and  the  Albanian  and  Bosnian  chains  ;  these  moun- 
tains may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  range  in  Stiria 
or  the  ancient  Noricum  ;  their  component  parts  are  proba- 
bly the  same.  Some  rocks,  consisting  of  mica,  talc,  and 
granite,  have  been  vaguely  indicated  by  travellers;  ancient 
writers  have  informed  us  that  the  precious  metals  were 
worked  in  some  places  on  these  mountains  ;  it  is  likely  that 
the  ore  extracted  from  them  was  copper  mixed  with  gold 
and  silver. 

Mount  Pangasus,  in  Macedonia,  was  famed  for  its  gold  and 
silver  mines,  which  extended  to  Paeonia  or  beyond  the  river 
Axius  ;  the  Paeonian  husbandmen  even  turned  up  pieces  of 
gold  with  the  plough.c  The  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  which 
Xenophon  considered  inexhaustible,  but  which  were  exhausted 
before  the  time  of  Strabo,d  lie  near  the  sea  shore  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Attic  peninsula ;  few  rich  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered in  such  situations. 

The  best  ancient  marble,  or  at  least  that  which  was 
most  prized,  was  taken  from  the  quarries  on  Mount  Marpe- 
sus  in  the  island  of  Paros  ;  large  blocks  of  it  used  in  erect- 
ing the  public  monuments  in  the  Greek  towns  have  re- 
mained entire  for  ages;  (he  front  of  the  labyrinth  in  Egypt 
was  built  of  that  marble,"  which  was  exported  to  different 
countries  ;  the  ancient  sculptors  preferred  it  to  every  other 
kind ;  if,  however,  we  judge  of  it  from  the  accounts  of  modern 
travellers,  its  quality  does  not  always  correspond  with  its 
celebrity.  The  crystalline  laminae  of  which  its  grain  is  com- 
posed, fly  asunder  at  the  stroke  of  the  chisel  ;f  its  great 
lustre,  its  pure  whiteness,  and  other  advantages,  are  perhaps 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  that  defect.  In  some 
of  the  ancient  statues,  a  kind  of  marble  has  been  observed 
not  unlike  ivory  ;s  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  its  native 
state  in  Greece  or  any  other  country  by  the  moderns.  The 
Pentelic  marble  derives  its  name  from  a  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens  ;  it  is  at  present  distinguished  by 
the  green  veins  that  separate  the  masses  from  each  other. 
Mount  Hymettus  is  at  a  short  distance  from  Mount  Penteli- 
cus  ;  its  marble  is  of  a  whitish  gray  colour  ;  it  was  used  by 
the  Greek  statuaries. 

The  bole  or  terra  sigillala  of  Lemnos,  is  an  ochreous  argil 
formerly  used  in  medicine ;  cimolite  or  the  potter's  clay  of 
Cimolus,  is  also  an  argil  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  but  be- 
comes reddish  by  being  exposed  to  the  air  ;  Hawkins  found 
it  in  the  island  of  Argentiera,  or  the  ancient  Cimolus  ;  it  was 
exported  by  the  Greeks,  and  employed  in  fulling  and  whiten- 
ing different  kinds  of  cloth,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admi- 
rably adapted.'1 

Mines  of  copper  mixed  with  iron  were  wrought  in  the 
island  of  Eubcea  ;  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Siphnos,  or 
the  modern  Siphanto,  were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.1  The 

f  Tournefort,  Voyage,  t.  1.  p.  202.  Hauy,  Traite  do  Mineralogic,  t.  IL 
p.  163,  164. 

s  "  Marbre  coralitique." 

h  Hauv,  t.  IV.  p.  446.  Olivier  considers  it  a  porphyritic  rock,  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  t.  I.  p.  323.  Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.  1.  XXXV.  c.  XVII.  Hill 
on  Theophrastus,  p.  204,  Paris,  1754. 

'  Pausan.  1.  X.  c.  XI.  Steph.  de  Urbibus,  in  Siphno. — [The  story  is 
thus  told  by  Pausanias.  "The  Siphnii  had  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  the 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  mines  to  Apollo;  but  having  neglected  their 
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same  island  is  rich  in  lead  ;  its  smooth  and  gray  ore  is  seen  in 
many  places  after  continued  showers  ;  in  appearance,  says 
Pococke,  the  metal  resembles  tin.a  The  island  of  Thasos 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  its  fine  marble  quarries,  but  for 
n  famous  gold  mine  ;  and  a  promontory  in  Naxos  is  called 
Cape  Smeriglio,  because  emery  of  the  best  quality  is  obtained 
from  it.  Asbestos,  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  to  be  con- 
verted into  incombustible  cloth,  was  extracted  from  the 
quarries  on  Mount  Ocha.b 

Bituminous  springs  are  observed  in  many  parts  of  Greece  ; 


but  the  one  most  worthy  of  notice  is  situated  in  the  island  of 
Zantc,  or  the  ancient  Zaeyntbus;  the  land  appears  to  be 
hollow,  and  resounds  under  the  feet  of  the  passenger ;  two 
basins,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  are  partly  filirvj 
with  cold  and  limpid  water  ;  liquid  bitumen  rises  from  each  of 
them,  and  floats  on  the  surface ;  a  thermometer  of  Reau- 
mur's was  plunged  by  Spallanzani  into  one  of  the  pools  ;  its 
temperature  before  immersion  indicated  24°,  but  it  descend- 
ed immediately  afterwards  to  17° ;  the  same  spring  was  visited 
by  Herodotus  2300  years  ago. 


engagement,  the  god,  in  his  anger,  destroyed  the  mines  hyan  inundation — 
ttiieXvcaoa  I)  OaXaaaa  atpavq  ra  (ttraWa  aiptaiv  twoiitciv." — P. 


a  Pococke,  Voyage,  1.  III.  c.  XXIII. 
b  Strabo,  L  X. 
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Portion  of  European  Turkey  to  the  south  of  Mount  Hcemus 
and  the  east  of  Pindus.  Islands. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adhere  to  the  divisions  established  by 
the  Turks  in  our  account  of  the  provinces  which  compose 
\he  Ottoman  empire ;  such  divisions  are  artificial  and  for 
that  reason  ill  adapted  for  a  geographical  work.  Moldavia, 
Walachia,  Servia,  and  Bosnia,  are  each  of  them  separate 
states,  and  at  the  same  time  political  and  natural  divisions ; 
Bulgaria  is  also  a  natural  and  ethnographical  division,  but 
not  a  political  one.  Thrace  Proper  corresponds  with  Ro- 
mania as  it  is  marked  on  the  maps,  but  in  the  present  day 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  forms  a  political  or  ethnographi- 
cal region  ;  they  shall  however  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
region  in  their  relation  to  physical  geography ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Macedonia.  Albania  and  Greece  consti- 
tute, each  of  them,  both  a  physical  and  an  ethnographical 
division.  The  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  of  Turkish  statistics. 

The  celebrated  city  of  Constantine  is  the  capital  of  the 
empire  ;  it  has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  geography,  that 
it  was  first  a  Thracian  village  known  by  the  name  of  Lygos, 
then  the  Greek  colony  of  Byzantium,  and  afterwards  the 
new  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  under  the  pompous  title 
of  JVea  Roma,  or  New  Rome,  but  custom  or  servility  substi- 
tuted that  of  Konstantinou-Polis,  which  it  still  retains.  The 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  they  repaired  to  Con- 
stantinople, said  in  the  vulgar  Dorian  Greek,  that  they  were 
going  es  tan  bolin,  or  to  the  city  ;a  hence  the  Turkish  troops 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Estamboul,b  but  the  more  polished 
or  less  barbarous  inhabitants  call  it  frequently  Konstantinieh. 
it  is  denominated  in  the  Russian  annals  Zaregorod  or  the 
royal  city,  and  the  Bulgarians  and  Walachians  term  it  at 
present  Zaregrad.  The  Icelanders  and  the  Scandina- 
vians knew  ft  in  the  tenth  century,  by  the  name  of  Mykla- 
gard,  or  the  great  city,  and  it  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
venerable  title  of  Islam-Bol,  a  half  Turkish  and  half  Greek 
term,  which  signifies  the  city  of  the  faith.  Constantinople 
is  built  on  a  triangular  promontory,  and  divided  by  seven  hills 
which  are  washed  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  small  gulf,  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Golden  Horn,  that  forms  a  safe  anchorage  for  twelve 
hundred  ships.  The  walls  round  the  city  are  in  the  same 
position  as  those  which  the  consul  Cyrus  Constantinus  built 
by  command  of  Theodosius  the  Second,  and  their  circum- 
ference is  nearly  the  same,  for  Chalcondylas  states  their 
circumference  at  11 1  stadia,  and  Gyllius  at  about  thirteen 

a  Scot  and  Maitlairc.    The  Dorian  was  spoken  by  the  Byzantines. 
b  Stamboul  or  Istamboul. 

«  Pet.  Gyll.  Topograph.  Constant.  1.  IV.    Hammer,  Constantinopolis  und 
<3er  Bosphoros,  Vienna,  1821 
<•  "  9800  toises." 


Italian  miles,  but  according  to  the  best  modern  plans  of 
Constantinople,  it  is  notless  than  19,700  yards.cd  The  an- 
cient Byzantium  was  forty  stadia  in  circumference,  it  extended 
towards  the  interior  to  the  Besestan  or  the  great  market ; 
the  outline  established  by  Constantine.  the  Great  did  not  ex- 
tend as  far  at  every  point  as  the  present  circumference.  The 
city  has  now  twenty-eight  gates,  fourteen  on  the  side  of  the 
port,  seven  towards  the  land,  and  as  many  on  the  Propontis." 

The  view  round  the  city  has  been  much  admired  ;  its  ele- 
vated position,  the  great  number  of  trees,  houses  and  mina- 
rets, the  majestic  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  spacious 
harbour  surrounded  by  the  suburbs  of  Galata,  Pera,  and 
St.  Dimitri,  the  large  city  of  Scutari  in  front,  the  verdant  hills 
behind  it,  the  Propontis  and  its  picturesque  islands,  Mount 
Olympus  in  the  back  ground,  its  snowy  summits,  and  the 
fruitful  fields  of  Asia  and  Europe  on  every  side,  present 
a  succession  of  the  finest  landscapes.  The  stranger 
observes  not  without  emotion  the  natural  beauties  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  admires  the  excellent  position  of  a  city 
that  may  be  so  quickly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  so  easily 
defended  in  the  event  of  a  siege ;  from  its  safe  and  com- 
modious harbour,  it  seems  destined  by  nature  to  reign  over 
two  seas  and  two  continents  ;  but  the  first  impression  is  soon 
effaced  by  examining  the  interior.  Constantinople  is  ill 
built;  the  s  '  reets  are  narrow,  and  nopartof  them  is  well  paved  ; 
its  irregular  and  pitiful  houses  are  like  Turkish  barracks  or 
clay  and  wooden  cottages  ;  conflagralions  are  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  and  the  plague  breaks  out  every  year.  The 
moral  feelings  of  the  stranger  are  outraged  ;  the  haughty  and 
solemn  air  of  the  Mussulman  is  contrasted  with  the  humble, 
timid  and  lowly  mein  of  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Arme- 
nian ;  a  foreigner,  before  he  is  aware  of  the  difference  in 
their  dress,  may  discover  from  a  man's  appearance  whether 
he  is  a  Mussulman  or  a  ra  ja.f  The  Fanar,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  town,  is  inhabited  by  the  wretched  descendants 
of  the  Byzantine  families ;  these  degraded  men  crouch  un- 
der the  Mussulman's  sword,  assume  the  titles  of  princes,  and 
cheapen  the  temporary  sovereignties  of  Walachia  and  Mol- 
davia ;  faithful  representatives  of  the  Low  Empire,  submis- 
sive to  every  power,  to  amass  wealth  is  the  sole  business  of 
their  lives ;  by  honest  or  dishonest  means  is  to  them  equally 
indifferent.5 

The  seraglio  cr  the  principal  palace  has  been  considered 
a  great  ornament  to  the  town  ;  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
view  from  the  side  near  the  Bosphorus  is  romantic,  but  the 
building  is  a  confused  mass  of  prisons,  barracks  and  gar- 

c  Dueange  says  thnt  there  are  thirty-three  gates,  but  he  counts  some  of 
them  twice;  his  details  arc  inaccurate.  M.  Le  Chevalier,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  no  notice  of  several  new  gates.    Hammer,  L  p.  100. 

'  Rayah,  unbeliever — sj  the  Turks  call  all  who  are  not  Mahometans. 

e  Zailony,  les  Fanariotcs,  (Paris,  1834.) 
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dens  ;  it  forms  a  separate  city,  the  seat  of  Asiatic  debauche- 
ry and  African  slavery ;  honour,  generosity,  compassion,  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature,  .are  banished  from  its  walls.'1 

One  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  the  church  dedi- 
cated to  divine  wisdom  by  the  emperor  Justinian  in  the  sixth 
century,  now  vulgarly  called  St.  Sophia,  has  fortuna  tely  been 
spared  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  been  demolished 
had  it  not  been  converted  into  a  mosque  ;  its  effect  is  impos- 
ing, although  the  style  of  architecture  is  much  inferior  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  classical  epoch.  The  ancient  Hip- 
podrome is  now  a  public  walk  ;  the  Cyclobion,  or  the  modern 
castle  of  the  seven  towers,  is  but  a  weak  citadel,  in  which 
the  ambassadors  of  the  powers  at  war  with  the  Porte  are 
confined.  The  most  remarkable  mosques  are  those  of  the 
Sultan  Achmet  and  the  Sultana  Valide,  and  another  called 
the  Solimani ;  such  are  the  principal  edifices  ;  they  are  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage  when  the  whole  city  is  illuminated  ; 
they  might  add  perhaps  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  but 
when  examined  singly  they  appear  without  majesty  and 
without  grace.  We  are  apt  from  their  frail  and  clumsy  ap- 
pearance, to  connect  them  with  the  works  of  men  in  the 
pastoral  state. 

Uallaway  supposes  that  there  are  88,185  houses,  and 
400,000  inhabitants  in  Constantinople  ;  Eton  diminishes  the 
last  number  to  230,000  ;  Kinsbergen  increases  it  to  600,000, 
but  includes  the  population  of  Galata  and  Pera  ;  Andreossy 
concludes  from  the  consumption  of  bread,  that  the  number 
of  souls  amounts  to  597,700 ;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that 
these  calculations  are  founded  on  uncertain  or  imperfect 
data.  It  is  said  that  there  are  130  public  baths,  600 
mosques,  518  Afedresses  or  schools,  and  35  Kuttub-chans 
or  public  libraries.  The  above  statements  are  taken  from 
the  work  of  a  learned  orientalist,  but  it  appears  from  his  own 
researches  that  they  cannot  be  considered  accurate. b 

It  is  stated  that  before  the  last  war  the  value  of  the  wool 
annually  exported  to  Marseilles  from  Constantinople 
amounted  in  some  years  to  ,£62,500,  and  in  others  to 
,£84,000.  It  was  brought  to  the  Porte  from  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont,  Anatolia,  Romelia,  Bulgaria, 
Bessarabia  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
merchants  of  Constantinople  sent  every  year  to  the  same 
place  600  bales  of  cotton,  five  or  six  thousand  buffalo  hides, 
and  about  two  or  three  thousand  hides  of  oxen.  England  is 
at  present  the  great  mart  for  these  articles  ;  some  of  them, 
but  the  number  is  inconsiderable,  are  exported  to  Austria. 
The  silk  used  in  the  manufactories  of  Bursa,  Constantinople, 
and  Scio,  is  procured  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former 
city  and  of  Adrianople,  and  from  Bulgaria  ;  a  small  quantity 
is  exported  by  the  Franks  ;  the  other  exports  are  wax,  box- 
wood, copper  from  Asia  Minor,  orpiment,  deers  horns,  fur, 
hair,  gall-nuts,  and  corn.  The  Turks  import  sugar  from 
Egypt,  and  prefer  it  to  that  from  the  West  Indies.0 

Pera  and  Galata,  two  large  suburbs,  are  situated  beyond 
the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which  is  about  6000  yards  in 
length,  and  from  300  to  500  in  breadth."1  Pera  is  built  on  a 
height ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
the  Europeans,  who  are  not  permitted  to  remain  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  great  warehouses  and  granaries  are  situated  at 
Galata,  which  is  nearer  the  port  and  the  customhouse  ;  it  is 
surrounded  with  ditches  and  walls  flanked  with  bastions. 

a  Moiling,  Vucs  de  Constantinople.    Chateaubriand,  Itincraire. 

b  Hn miner,  passim. 

«  Olivier,  Voyage  dans  ['Empire  Ottoman,  4to.  p.  19.  193.  196.  198,  &c 

a  "  Length  3000  toises,  breadth  300  to  500." 

«  Hadgi  Khalfa,  JRomclia,  translated  bv  Hammer. 


The  inhabitants  of  these  suburbs  consist  chiefly  of  foreigners 
from  all  nalions;  their  number  is  so  great  that  Pera 
and  Galata  have  been  compared  to  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
the  languages  spoken  are  the  Turkish,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Armenian,  Arabian,  Persian,  Russian,  Walachian,  Ger- 
man,  French,  Italian,  and  Hungarian.  The  degenerate 
Greeks  surpass  all  the  strangers  in  espionage  and  political 
intrigue. 

A  great  many  villages  almost  concealed  by  lofty  trees  are 
scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  it  is  there  that 
the  Bechick-Tadch,  or  the  summer  palace  of  the  Sultan,  is 
situated.  Belgrade  appears  at  a  distance  behind  it,  and 
is  inhabited  in  one  season  of  the  year  by  the  most  wealthy 
Christian  families  in  Pera  and  Galata;  it  is  sheltered  from 
excessive  heat,  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious  ;  an  exten- 
sive plantation  of  fruit  trees,  verdant  meadows  and  limpid 
streams  adorn  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  the  town  is  not  expo- 
sed to  the  plague  or  the  frequent  fires  that  happen  in  the 
capital ;  if  the  country  were  under  a  better  government,  al- 
most every  part  of  it  might  be  ns  delightful  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Belgrade.  The  suburb  of  Ayoub  lies  beyond  two 
portions  of  Constantinople  allotted  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Jews,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Fresh  AVater  walk, 
one  of  the  finest  near  the  city;  the  harbour  there  is  compa- 
ratively narrow,  and  not  unlike  a  large  river. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  so  full  an  account  of  the  other 
Thracian  towns.  The  numerous  minarets  of  Adi  ianople  or 
Ednneh,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  rise  above  groves  of' 
cypress  and  gardens  of  roses ;  the  Hebrus,  increased  by  many 
tributary  streams,  flows  past  the  town  as  it  turns  southwards 
and  descends  from  the  central  table  land  ;  the  population  ol 
Adrianople  is  not  less  than  1 00,000  souls.  "  The  Maritza, 
such  is  the  modern  name  of  the  river,  waters  a  sandy  soH, 
the  Arda  runs  westward  through  a  reeky  country,  and  the 
Tundscha  through  light  but  not  unfruitful  lands  ;  all  these 
rivers  overflow  their  banks  in  winter."0  This  is  all  the  in- 
formation we  have  derived  from  the  most  celebrated  Turk- 
ish writer,  information  which  may  convince  us  of  the  dark- 
ness that  envelops  the  modern  geography  of  Thrace  ;  but 
that  country  is  rich  in  vineyards,  corn,  and  wood  ;  the  an- 
cients extolled  its  mountains  more  than  any  on  the  earth  ;r 
at  present  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  public  roads 
in  the  whole  region. 

The  towns  on  the  road  which  extends  towards  Sophia  or 
to  the  northwest  are  Filibeh  or  Philippopolis  and  Tartar- 
Bazardgik  ;  the  first,  acording  to  Palma,  is  a  flourishing  and 
commercial  city  with  a  population  of  30,000  souls;  its  trade 
consists  in  woollen  goods  ;  the  second  is  peopled  by  10,000 
individuals  ;  both  these  towns  are  built  in  a  large  and  very 
fertile  valley  ;  the  fields  and  orchards  are  watered  by  the 
numerous  feeders  of  the  Hebrus.  The  pass  which  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus  calls  Succi  and  the  Turks  Sulu-Derbeml, 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Mount  Rhodope  and  II  annus  ; 
it  separates  Thrace  from  Bulgaria.  The  descent  towards 
the  plains  of  Filibeh  is  much  steeper  than  on  the  side  of  So- 
phia ;  the  ruins  of  a  gate,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Trajan,  are  still  to  be  seen.g  Another  pass,  or  the  K  s- Da  - 
bend,  leads  to  the  southwest  by  Samakow  in  Upper  Mace- 
donia, a  place  famous  for  its  iron  mines.  Such  are  the  great 
military  and  central  positions  which  command  European 

'  Lucian,  Drap.    "Rigorc  fertilis,"  says  Pliny,  XVII.  I. 

t  Ammian.  Marccll.  XXI.  10.  Driescb,  Voyage  a  Constantinople,  Ano- 
ther pass  on  the  north  is  known  by  the  name  of  Capouli-Derlx  nd  ;  U 
branches  from  Sulu-Derbend. 
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Turkey  ;  the  base  of  the  mountains  is  marked  by  many 
thermal  springs  of  a  very  high  temperature. 

Several  routes  extend  to  the  north  from  A  drianople  and 
cross  Mount  Haemus,  which  on  that  side  is  not  very  lofty ; 
these  roads  are  surrounded  by  rocks  or  verdant  and  sloping 
hills  ;  snow  has  never  been  seen  by  modern  travellers  in  any 
part  of  the  journey  from  Constantinople  to  Schumla,  but 
there  are  numerous  defiles  fortified  by  natural  walls.  The 
pass  of  Demir-Kapu  or  the  Iron  Gate,  and  the  one  between 
Kaisanlik  and  hofddxa,  in  Bulgaria,  are  situated  between 
high  mountains.  Zagora,  a  country  wholly  unknown  to  the 
moderns,  is  encompassed  by  branches  of  the  Haemus  ;  it  has 
been  peopled  since  the  ninth  century  by  the  Bulgarians,  and 
a  Roman  road  passed  through  it  in  a  direction  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  mountains.  The  descendants  of  the  Paulianists, 
a  Bulgarian  and  catholic  people,  reside  probably  in  the  val- 
lies  of  Zagora,*  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  no  tra- 
veller of  the  present  day  has  visited  a  country  so  interesting 
on  account  of  its  ancient  monuments  and  historical  associa- 
tions. The  towns  to  the  north  of  Adrianople  are  Tchirmen 
the  residence  of  a  Sandjak,  and  Eski-Sagra,  which  contains 
10,000  souls ;  the  fields  of  SeMmnia  are  covered  with  hem- 
lock. 

Haemus  becomes  lower  towards  the  northeast,  and  forms 
the  range  of  Strandschea,  or  a  continuation  of  calcareous 
heights,  which  separates  the  central  table-land  of  Thrace 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Kirk-Kilissi,  a  considera- 
ble town,  partly  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Jews  who  speak  bad 
German*  and  supply  the  market  of  Constantinople  with  but- 
ter and  cheese,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  next 
the  interior, b  and  the  Turkish  geographer  places  Indchiguis 
on  the  hills  of  the  Strandschea,  which  extend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Constantinople  ;  it  is  inhabited  by  Troglodytes,  its  nu- 
merous dwellings  are  cut  in  solid  rocks,  stories  are  formed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  many  apartments  that  communi- 
cate with,  each  other  ;  few  such  places  exist  in  the  world ;  it 
is  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  same  description  in 
Sicily,  but  the  travellers  who  pass  by  the  neighbourhood  sel- 
dom go  out  of  their  way  to  visit  it.cJ  The  eastern  sides  of  the 
Strandschea  mountains  rise  above  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  where  many  intricate  caverns  have  been  disco- 
vered inMidiah,  or  the  ancient  Salmydessus  ;  but  the  coast  is 
destitute  of  harbours,  and  the  mariner  cannot  find  a  safe  an- 
chorage before  he  reaches  the  gulf  of  Bourgas,  which  runs 
into  the  interior  between  Haemus  and  Strandschea,  and  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  with  small  ports. 

Some  branches  extend  from  the  last  chain  towards  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  unite  with  a  lofty  group,  the  an- 
cient Ganos,  or  the  modern  Tekiri-Dag.  It  is  that  high  coun- 
try which  forces  the  Hebrus  to  change  its  primitive  direc- 
tion towards  the  Propontis,  and  it  sends  to  it  many  tributary 
streams,  among  others  the  Ergine,c  which,  like  the  Teara 
admired  by  Darius,  retains  its  old  Thracian  name. 

Selivria  and  Rodosto  are  two  flourishing  Greek  cities  on  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis  under  the  government  of  the  Captain 
Pacha;  Gallipoli,  a  town  of  17,000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  strait,  which  is  but  feebly  guarded  by  the  castles  of  the 


*  Dclisle's  Atlas.  b  Sturmer,  Esquisses,  p.  203. 

*  Hadgi-Khalfa,  Roraelia,  p.  17. 

e  "  In  the  little  chain  which  extends  from  Strandschea  towards  Constan- 
tinople, we  are  informed  by  the  Turkish  geographer  that  there  are  nume- 
rous habitations  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  called  Indchiguis,  rising  in  several 
Stories  above  each  other,  and  extending  to  a  great  distance ;  they  form,  as 
it  were,  a  city  of  Troglodytes,  such  as  have  been  observed  in  Sicily,. hut 
they  liave  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  any  traveller." 


Dardanelles ;  a  more  convenient  entrance  might  be  made 
into  the  Propontis,  if  a  canal  were  cut  across  the  Isthmus 
from  the  gulf  of  Saros.  The  small  town  of  Enos  stands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  ;  Demotica,  the  residence  of  the  he- 
roic fugitive  from  Pultawa,  is  situated  above  it  in  a  fertile  val- 
ley on  the  banks  of  the  same  river.  The  rugged  pass  along 
the  ancient  mount  Ismarus,  which  extends  from  Rhodope, 
and  is  called  Gurtchine  by  a  modern  traveller/  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Hebrus.  Ienidscher  is  situated  near  the  marshes 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Nestus  or  Karasou ;  beyond  it  are 
the  ruins  of  Abdera,  and  the  famous  pass  of  Kavala  or  the 
ancient  Stena  Sapaeorum,  which  was  fortified  by  Brutus 
and  Cassius  a  short  time  before  the  battle  that  put  an  end  to 
Roman  liberty.  Our  imperfect  account  of  Thrace  ends  with 
these  memorable  places,  near  which  the  rich  gold  mines  on 
Mount  Pangaeus  excited  in  past  ages  the  avidity  of  the  Tha- 
sians  and  Macedonians.  The  vast  territory  between  Kavala, 
Philippopoli,  Adrianople,  and  Enos,  all  the  land  watered  by 
the  Nestus,  the  Suemus,  and  the  Harpessus,  all  the  poetic 
vallies  of  Rhodope,  form  at  present  a  terra  incognita  inhabi- 
ted probably  by  Bulgarian,  Albanian,  and  Thracian  tribes. 

Macedonia  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  the  northeast, 
the  north,  the  west,  and  southwest ;  it  projects  on  the  south- 
east between  the  gulfs  of  Salonica  and  Contessa,  and  forms 
a  peninsula  terminated  by  three  promontories  of  which 
Athos  is  the  largest.  It  is  divided  by  its  mountains  into  many 
sloping  vallies,  and  intersected  by  numerous  passes ;  the 
natives  say  that  the  traveller  may  see  in  their  country  many 
beautiful  cascades,  and  the  ruins  of  many  ancient  temples. 

The  range  to  the  east  of  the  Strymon  has  not  as  yet  been 
designated  by  the  moderns  ;  Mannert  considers  it,  or  at 
least  the  highest  part  of  it,  in  which  a  late  writer  places  the 
Arapnitza  mountains,*5  as  the  Orbelus  of  the  ancients.  The 
continuation  of  lofty  heights  on  the  north  is  sometimes  called 
Argentaro ;  that  term,  according  to  Brown,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  it  from  the  lustre  of  its  white  mica  rocks,  and  has  no 
connexion  with  its  silver  mines ;  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
word  Argentaro,  which  is  of  vague  signification,  was  first  for 
want  of  a  better  name  marked  in  the  maps  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury ;  the  silver  mines  were  in  all  probability  situated  on  the 
Dysoros,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Orbelus.h 
Mount  Scardus  on  the  northwest  appears  to  have  retained 
its  ancient  name  under  the  Turkish  one  of  Schar-Tag,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  term  either  ancient  or  modern  for  the 
western  chain  between  Macedonia  and  Albania  ;  it  may  per- 
haps be  more  correctly  considered  a  liigh  country  crowned 
with  a  number  of  heights  and  some  detached  mountains. 
The  Ssodrus,  the  Bernus,  and  the  Candavian  mountains  of 
the  ancients,  were  separate  groups.  The  word  Bernus  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  Tyrolian  Brenner,  and  without 
doubt  the  Pyrenees,  a  name  which  a  Byzantine  writer  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  chain,5  is  one  of  its  derivatives.  The 
Bora  of  Livy  and  Pouqueville  appears  to  be  an  interior 
branch,  which  includes  the  sloping  heights  between  middle 
Macedonia  and  the  highest  ridge.,c 

All  these  mountainous  ranges  terminate  on  the  south  in 
the  ancient  Pindus  or  the  modern  Mezzovo  between  Epirus 


e  Erginus ;  Turkish,  Erginch. 

(  Paul  Lucas,  Voyage,  t.  1.  p.  25.  47. 

e  Mines  d'Orient,  t.  V.  p.  440. 

h  "  The  name  Argentaro  is  of  vague  signification,  and  is  applied  at  ran- 
dom in  the  maps  of  the  17th  century.    It  is  perhaps  the  Dysoros,  which 
contained  mines  of  silver,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Orbelus." 
'  Georg.  Acrop.,  c.  LXXXI. 
1    k  Pouqueville,  Voyage,  t.  I.  p.  315 ;  t.  II.  p.  365.  407.  413. 
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and  Macedonia ;  Olympus,  a  separate  chain  on  the  east, 
has  been  styled  by  some  modern  travellers  Lacka,  by  others 
Olimbos;  Vtrmum  (Bermius)  and  Verglulission  (Bereete- 
sius)  or  Xero-livado,  which  means  literally  a  barren  mea- 
dow, are  situated  in  the  interior,  and  descend  from  the  west 
towards  the  plain  ;  the  Kerkina  and  perhaps  the  Bertiscus 
of  the  ancients  extend  in  a  different  direction  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  all  these 
localities,  or  even  to  point  oul  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The 
Strymon,  which  issues  from  its  seven  lakes  on  mount  Sco- 
mius  and  receives  the  Karasou,  a  large  feeder  from  the  west,a 
has  perplexed  many  geographers  ;b  that  river,  after  having 
formed  the  lake  Kadaka,  or  the  ancient  Prasias,  discharges 
itself  into  the  gulf  of  Contessa.  The  Axius  signified  proba- 
bly in  the  ancient  Macedonian,  the  river  of  wood-cutters,  but 
its  name  was  changed  during  the  Low  Empire  into  that  of 
Bardarius  or  Vardar,  which  is  very  likely  a  generick  word 
in  the  ancient  Dardanian  ;  the  Axius  flows  from  Mount 
Scardus,  and  receives  the  Erigon  or  Vislritza.  The  small 
delta  formed  by  the  ancient  Hal'acmon,  at  present  the  Ind- 
ge-Karasou,  is  now  almost  united  with  that  of  the  Vardar  ; 
many  rivers  in  (he  inferior  of  Macedonia  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  and  are  still  unknown  to  the  moderns. 

The  mines  of  Karatova  in  the  same  province  are  still 
worked,  and  yield  copper  ore  mixed  with  silver :  the  moun- 
tains of  Duphidscha  are  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  with  snow  ;  the  iron  mines  on  them  are  inferior  in  the 
quality  of  the  mstal,  and  not  so  rich  as  those  of  Vrana  or 
Uivarina  :  a  great  quantity  of  salt  is  taken  from  the  lake 
laldscliihr ;  but  all  these  articles  are  not  nearly  so  valuable 
as  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.  The  soil  of  Ma- 
cedonia is  more  fruitful  than  the  richest  plains  in  Sicily,  and 
there  are  few  districts  in  the  world  so  fertile  as  the  coast  of 
Athos  or  the  ancient  Chalcidice;  the  land  in  the  plains  of  Pa- 
noini  and  Cassandria,  when  grazed  by  the  lightest  plough, 
yields  a  more  abundant  harvest  than  the  finest  fields  in  the 
department  between  the  Eure  and  Loire,  or  the  granary  of 
France  ;°  if  the  wheat  in  its  green  state  be  not  browsed  by 
sheep  or  cut  with  the  scythe  it  perishes  from  too  much  luxu- 
riance.11 

The  culture  of  cotton  and  tobacco  is  found  to  be  more 
profitable  than  that  of  corn  throughout  the  north  of  Greece  ; 
on  that  account  new  land  is  daily  brought  into  cultivation.6 
The  district  of  Seres  is  more  fruitful  in  cotton  than  any 
other ;  the  value  of  that  article  in  Macedonia  alone  amounts 
to  seven  millions  of  piastres.  Two  varieties  of  tobacco,  the 
Nicotiana  lal'ijcVa  and  the  Nicoliana  rustica,  are  produced 
in  the  same  country  ;  the  land  on  which  they  grow  is  not 
less  than  one  eighth  of  the  whole  in  cultivation  ;  employ- 
ment is  thus  furnished  to  20,000  families  ;  the  average  crop 
of  tobacco  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  hundred  thousand  bales, 
and  the  gross  revenuer  derived  from  it  four  millions  of  pias- 
tres. Macedonia  is  also  famous  for  its  wines,  some  of  which 
are  equal  to  those  of  Burgundy;  corn  and  different  legumi- 
nous plants  are  profitably  cultivated  in  the  interior,  where  the 
climate  has  been  less  changed  than  in  the  maritime  country 
by  the  demolition  of  fores's  and  other  artificial  means,  but  in 


a  The  ancient  Pont  us. 

k  Carte  do  M.  Riccll.  It  is  probable  the  word  Strymon  was  a  generic 
term  for  river,  like  Struma  and  Strumion,  in  the  Slavonic  and  Gothic  lan- 
guages, and,  like  the  modern  word  Karasou,  was  applied  to  many  rivers. 
Some  information  may  be  obtained  on  the  subject  from  the  travels  of  Cou- 
sineri. 

c  "  Beauce,"  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  Prance,  now  forming  part  of  the 
department  of  Eurc  and  Loire.    It  is  very  fertile  in  wheat — P. 


many  enclosed  vallies  the  heat  is  oppressive  and  the  plants 
are  sometimes  destroyed. 

The  town  of  Salonica  is  situated  on  an  amphitheatre 
formed  by  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  in  the  centre  of  the 
country;  its  population  amounts  to  70,000  inhabitants,  its 
trade  is  extensive,  and  it  still  retains  many  monuments  of  if.s 
ancient  splendour,  among  others  different  triumphal  arches, 
one  of  which,  still  nearly  entire,  was  erected  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Antonine  ;  the  church  of  St.  Demetrius,  and  si 
ral  others,  are  now  converted  into  mosques.  The  bay  is  not 
sheltered  against  every  wind,  but  the  harbour  constructed 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  may  safely  contain  three  hundred 
ships.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  aque- 
ducts from  Mount  Hortasch.  "  It  is  disgraceful,"  says  Had- 
gi-Khalfa,  "  that  so  many  Jews  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
Salonica,  but  the  excitement  thus  given  to  trade  is  apt  to 
blind  true  believers  ;  the  Jews,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
"employ  many  workmen  in  their  different  manufactories, 
and  support  a  number  of  schools,  in  which  there  are  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  masters."6  The  caravans  that  tra- 
vel from  Salonica  to  Semlin,  Vienna,  and  Leipsic,  are  loaded 
with  cotton,  tobacco,  carpets  and  leather. 

The  other  parts  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  are  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  of  Mount  Athos,  the  Hagivn  Ores  or  the 
holy  mountain  ;  but  its  name  has  been  corrupted  into  Ayo- 
nouri.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  pyramid  ;  on  its 
sides  are  twenty-two  convents,  five  hundred  chapels,  cells 
and  grottos,  and  many  villages,  peopled  by  at  least  four  thou- 
sand monks  :  the  hermits  live  in  caves,  their  number  does 
not  exceed  twenty  ;  the  rest  are  mere  monks,  and  among 
them  are  individuals  of  every  nation.  They  cultivate  olives 
and  vines,  or  work  during  their  leisure  hours  as  carpentei-s, 
masons  and  weavers.  These  romantic  and  sequestered 
shades,  in  former  ages  the  retreats  of  philosophy,  are  now 
the  haunts  of  superstition.  Philostratus  says  in  his  life  of 
Apollonius,  that  many  Greek  philosophers  used  to  retire  to 
Mount  Athos,  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  contemplate 
the  heavens.  The  monies  have  several  farms  in  the  peninsu- 
la, and  their  mendicant  brethren  levy  a  considerable  tribute 
in  the  neighbouring  districts  ;  they  carry  on  a  lucrative 
trade  at  Karkis,  the  largest  town  on  the  mountain,  and  at 
the  strong  harbour  of  Alavara. 

Seres  is  one  of  the  towns  in  the  country  watered  by  the 
Strymon  and  the  Pontus  ;  its  population  is  not  less  than 
30,000  souls,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  on  account  of 
its  unhealthiness  repair  during  the  summer  to  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.1'  Drama  is  famous  for  its  canvass,'  Ostrome- 
za  or  Slrumitza  for  its  warm  springs,  and  Kcstmd'l  or 
Giustendil  also  for  its  warm  and  sulphureous  baths.  Many 
valuable  monuments  might  be  discovered  in  these  retired 
spots;  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  St.  Johnk  guard  reli- 
giously the  remains  of  the  patriarch  Gennadius,  but  they 
threw  about  twenty  years  ago  five  hundred  Greek  and  pro- 
bably ancient  manuscripts,  into  the  river  ;  an  ancient  colos- 
sal head  supports  at  present  a  modern  edifice  in  Drama.1 

The  town  of  Uskub  which  stands  in  the  basin  of  the  Up- 
per Vardar.  is  the  ancient  Scopia,  which  signifies  a  place 


J  Felix  Rcaujour,  Tableaux,  &c.  t.  I. 

e  "  Their  cultivation  is  continually  increasing." 

f  "  Rcvenu,"  returns,  profits — the'  value  of  the  crop,  as  stated  above  of 
cotton. — P. 

r  "The  Jews  carry  on  an  extensive  manufacture  of  carpets,  and  have  a 
school  in  which  there  are  200  teachers." 

h  "It  has  flourishing  cotton  manufactories,  and  a  thrivinr:  commerce." 
!  "  Tent  cloths."     k  "  St  Jean  de  Prodrome."    1  N.  MS.  by  a  native. 
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commanding  a  distant  view  ;  in  the  time  of  the  Low  Empire 
it  was  one  of  the  keys  of  Macedonia,  and  Hadgi  Khalfa  in- 
form? us  that  it  is  styled  in  an  ancient  Greek  writing  the 
young  bride  of  Greece  ;  the  same  writer  adds,  that  the  great 
clock  in.  the  town  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues.  The  traveller  who  descends  the  Axius,  leaves  on 
the  left  the  valley  in  which  is  the  town  of  Istib  or  the  ancient 
Stobi,  and  observes  the  Koukia  Karasou  or  the  Erigon  on 
the  right.  Bitolia  or  Monasl'ir  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
district  near  the  last  river;  it  is  peopled  by  15,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  the  residence  of  a  governor  who  possesses  the 
title  of  Romeli-Valicy ;  his  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
whole  of  Romelia,  but  the  place  is  not  as  M.  Pouqueville 
supposes,  the  capital  of  the  province.11  It  is  subject  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Captain  Pacha. b  The  whole  country  is 
well  wooded,  fertile  in  corn,  and  rich  in  pasturage. 

M.  Pouqueville  has  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  basin  of 
the  Erigon,  (the  Osaphagus  of  Livy,)  from  that  of  the  Eor- 
d(p,us,  or  Potava,  which  have  been  unfortunately  confound- 
ed by  the  learned  and  laborious  Mannert,  who  has  thus  in 
his  attempt  to  correct,  added  to  the  number  of  D'Anville's 
erroi"s,  and  shown  the  impossibility  of  illustrating  ancient 
geography  without  a  careful  examination  of  modern  maps. 
Palma  was  the  first  who  put  an  end  to  the  numerous  discus- 
sions concerning  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Greece  ;  he 
marked  even  more  accurately  than  Pouqueville,1  the  two 
passes  that  confine  the  valley  of  the  Erigon.  As  we  de- 
scend the  numerous  lakes  in  the  valley  of  the  Eordaeus,  we 
arrive  at  the  admirable  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa,  the  first 
capital  of  Macedonia  and  the  burying  place  of  its  monarchs ; 
it  is  now  known  by  the  Slavonic  name  of  Vodina.  The  river 
divides  itself  into  four  branches,  and  forms  several  roman- 
tic cascades  ;  near  the  houses  shaded  by  lofty  plane  trees 
the  water  assumes  a  silver  tinge,  and  is  seen  afar  off,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers  even  at  Salonica.d  Jenidsche  is  situated 
below  Edessa  near  the  ruins  of  Pella,  which  have  been  lately 
examined  by  Barbie  du  Bocage :  feudal  estates  extend  from 
the  last  place  to  Stromza  ;  these  possessions  belong  to  the 
Ghavrini,  the  only  family  in  Turkey,  except  the  Othmans, 
that  possesses  heritable  privileges  which  have  been  solemnly 
recognised. 

Castoria  is  situated  near  the  winding  course  of  the  Ha- 
liacmon,  on  a  fine  lake,  which  is  large  in  winter,  but  its  wa- 
ters are  marshy  and  partially  drained  in  summer.  Servia 
is  built  on  a  public  road  that  crosses  Olympus,  and  Kara 
Veria  or  the  ancient  Bersea  in  the  low  grounds  ;  many  of 
its  industrious  inhabitants  are  employed  in  working  an  ex- 
tensive quarry  of  red  marble.  Niausta,  or  as  the  natives 
term  it,  Pompeiopolis,6  a  town  in  the  midst  of  many  rivulets, 
has  been  recently  destroyed  ;  it  was  famed  for  its  wines. 

The  Yeuruks,  or  the  Koniarides,  a  numerous  tribe  in 
Macedonia,  are  descended  from  the  Turcomans  of  Konieh, 
who  were  removed  to  keep  in  subjection  the  tributary  popu- 
lation ;  they  are  scattered  in  mahalets  or  villages,  where 
they  still  enjoy  important  privileges.  These  inhabitants  in 
the  mountains  of  Macedonia  weave  a  coarse  cloth,  which  is 
used  for  clothing  to  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 
Many  Bulgarian  and  Albanian  tribes  lead  a  pastoral  life  in 

*  Pouqueville,  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  306,  307 ;  I.  192. 
Hadgi-Khalfa,  Rumili,  &c.    See  the  translation  of  Hammer,  p.  96. 

e  "Than  the  map,  accompanying  Pouqueville's  Travels,  by  Barbie  du 
Bocage." 

*  "  The  river  divides  itself  into  four  branches,  and  among  the  houses,  and 
in  the  shade  of  lofty  plane  trees,  forms  several  picturesque  cascades,  whose 
eilvory  waters  are  seen  at  a  great  distance,  even,  it  is  said,  as  far  as  Salonica." 

«  N.  MS.  by  a  native. 


the  high  districts ;  the  description  which  Strabo  gives  ot 
the  Dardanians  may  still  be  applied  to  the  Lac-Oulacs  who 
live  near  the  sources  of  the  Vardar,  and  the  Kastareses 
are  a  tribe  made  up  of  Servians  and  Walachians,  who  inha- 
bit the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castoria. 

The  large  valley  of  the  Peneus  is  bounded  by  well-known 
mountains,  Olympus,  Pindus,  ffita,  and  Pelion,  which  en- 
close the  Thessalian  amphitheatre.  The  breed  of  horses  in 
the  province  is  not  the  best  in  Greece,  but  it  abounds  in  oil, 
wine,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  Larissa,  or  Ienischehr,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  Peneus,  and  surrounded  by  a 
country  fruitful  in  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  pomegra- 
nates ;  the  same  district  produces  fine  figs,  excellent  melons, 
grapes,  almonds,  olives,  and  cotton,  but  the  Turks  who  in- 
habit it,  are  more  barbarous  then  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. Larissa  owes  its  importance  and  comparatively  ex- 
tensive commerce  to  its  leather,  tobacco,  and  famous  red 
dye ;  its  population  amounts  to  25,000  souls.  The  Greeks 
of  Ambelakia,  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and  those  of  Zagora, 
in  a  district  of  ancient  Magnesia,  have  a  long  time  escaped 
Turkish  oppression ;  the  best  kind  of  silk  is  produced  in  the 
last  district,  and  the  manufactories  in  the  town  furnish  occu- 
pation to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Cotton  is  the  great  article 
of  commerce  at  Toumavos,  a  small  town  about  three  leagues 
to  the  northwest  of  Larissa,  but  it  is  the  celebrated  dye,  or 
as  it  is  termed  in  different  countries,  the  red  of  the  Levant, 
that  renders  the  manufactures  of  Thessaly  more  valuable 
than  those  in  the  rest  of  Greece  ;  the  excellence  of  that  dye 
has  been  attributed  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  alyzari,  a 
species  of  madder  which  is  most  common  in  Anatolia  and 
Boeotia.  The  passes  of  Agrafa  might  be  easily  defended ; 
they  lead  to  Epirus,  and  are  situated  near  Tricala  or  Tirhala 
a  considerable  town.  The  Meteora,  or  high  places,  are  a 
line  of  monasteries  on  steep  and  probably  basaltic  rocks, 
which  the  monks  ascend  by  means  of  ropes  and  baskets ; 
these  heights  extend  to  the  mountainous  chain  of  Maina/ 
The  inhabitants  of  Pharsala  have  not  forgotten  that  near 
their  town  an  eventful  battle  was  fought,  or  that  the  oppressed 
world  was  avenged  when  the  Romans  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other. 

Volo,.  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  retains  but  little  of 
the  splendour  of  the  ancient  Demetrias,  the  naval  station, 
which,  together  with  Chalcis  and  Corinth,  was  supposed  to 
command  Greece  ;  the  bay  is  extensive,  but  the  anchorage  is 
unsafe  ;  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Trikeri,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf,  is  commodious  and  well  frequented. g 

The  ancient  Sperchius  waters  the  valley  that  in  the  remotest 
antiquity  was  called  Hellada  ;h  the  modern  towns  of  Patra- 
tchick  and  Zeitoun'  have  been  built  in  it. 

The  traveller,  after  having  passed  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, enters  into  Greece  Proper ;  the  climate  is  more 
oppressive,  water  is  scarcer,  but  the  soil  is  fruitful ;  oil  is  the 
most  valuable  production  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  that 
of  Attica  is  superior  to  every  other,  but  a  thick  fog  rises 
occasionally  from  the  Archipelago,  and  is  destructive  to  the 
olive  trees ;  it  falls  in  the  form  of  dew,  and  penetrates  into  the 
roots  and  sap  ;  the  leaves  become  yellow,  the  flowers  decay, 
or  if  the  fruit  ripens,  it  is  of  little  value.    The  oil  exported 

1  "  These  heights  join  a  chain  of  mountains  called  Maina,  like  the  an- 
cient Taygetus."    They  do  not  really  join  the  chain  of  Maina,  in  thcMo- 
rea,  but  only  a  chain  bearing  the  same  name. — P. 
'    e  Bartholdi,  Voyage,  p.  19.  (Germ.) 

h  "  The  Sperchius  is  now  called  the  Hellada,  which,  in  remote  antiquity, 
was  the  name  of  the  valley  whicli  it  waters."  The  ancient  name  was  Hel- 
las ;  Hellada  is  the  modern  form. — P. 

'  Zeituni. 
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annually  from  Attica  is  calculated  to  be  worth  300,000 
piastres  ;  that  from  the  Morea  more  than  400,000.  Corinth 
is  still  famed  for  its  raisins,*  Arcadia  for  its  cheese,  and 
Mount  Hymettus  for  its  honey.  The  soil  of  Attica  is  co- 
vered with  aromatic  plants,  and  that  circumstance  enables 
us  to  account  for  the  excellence  of  its  honey  ;  it  is  sweeter 
than  that  of  other  countries,  retains  its  aromatic  fragrance, 
and,  although  of  a  red  colour,  is  perfectly  transparent.  The 
same  country  might  rival  Spain  in  the  fineness  of  its  wool ; 
the  sheep  thrives  on  its  hills,  the  uncultivated  lands  are  over- 
run with  thyme  and  marjoram,  and  the  Albanian  shepherds 
lead  their  flocks  in  summer  to  these  pastures.  The  breed 
of  sheep  was  improved  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  emperors 
by  a  mixture  with  the  African  and  Asiatic  races,  but  it  has 
not  since  been  sufficiently  crossed  ;  the  breed  of  sheep  in 
Livadia  and  Arcadia  is  the  best,  that  of  Attica  the  worst. 

The  view  from  Mount  Parnassus  is  extensive  ;  a  traveller 
saw  from  it  Olympus,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  Cyclades ; 
he  might  have  observed  beneath  him  the  town  and  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  the  marshes  near  which  Missolonghi  and  Anatolico 
have  become  the  residence  of  freemen,  and  on  the  east 
amidst  flowery  meadows,  the  populous  town  of  Livadia  in 
the  province  of  the  same  name. 

We  pass  the  Helicon  and  the  Kithaironb  of  which  the 
present  barbarous  names  are  unknown,0  and  through  Thebes 
or  Thives,  and  arrive  at  Athens.  The  population  of  that 
city  is  not  greater  than  12,000  souls,  but  its  ancient  monu- 
ments are  the  most  magnificent  and  renowned  in  the  world. 
The  peristyle  of  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the 
lantern  of  Demosthenes,  the  tower  of  the  winds,  Adrian's 
gate,  and  a  wall  of  the  theatre,  are  still  standing.  Strangers 
hasten  on  their  arrival  at  Athens  to  visit  the  Acropolis  ;  that 
rock,  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  rises  above  the  old  and  the 
new  town.  It  was  there  that  Cecrops  and  Theseus  assembled 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  and  Themistocles  surrounded  it 
with  walls  after  his  victory  at  Salamis  ;  on  the  same  rock 
was  built  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  Parthenon,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  genius  of  Pericles  and  the  art  of  Phidias.  It  was 
spoiled  by  the  Venetians  ;d  the  work  of  destruction  has  been 
continued  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks  ;  both  have  disfigured  it, 
and  used  the  materials  in  building  houses ;  a  Corinthian 
chapter  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  side  of  a  cottage  ;  the  frieze 
was  lately  stripped  of  its  sculptures  by  Lord  Elgin,  a  Scotch- 
man. 

Corinth,  with  its  two  gulfs  and  rocky  isthmus,  which  so 
many  sovereigns  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  cut,  still  com- 
mands the  entrance  into  the  Peloponnesus,  which  has  been 
styled  by  the  Slavonic  tribes  who  penetrated  into  it  during 
the  Byzantine  empire,  the  Morea,  or  the  maritime  country. 
W e  observe  in  that  region  the  agreeable  town  of  Argos,  and 
Napoli  de  Romania,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Gibral- 
tar of  Greece,  with  a  harbour  in  which  three  hundred  vessels 
may  ride  at  anchor,  Napoli  de  Malvoisia6  and  its  great  bay, 
and  in  the  interior,  the  populous  town  of  Misitra  on  the  val- 
ley of  the  Eurotas,  the  present  Vasili-Potamo  or  royal  river, 


»  "  Ses  pctits  raisins,"  its  currants.    The  small  grape,  which  furnishes 
the.  Zante  currants,  derives  its  name  from  Corinth. — P. 
b  Cithasron. 

c  Modern  name  of  Helicon,  Zagara  (Clarke,")  Zagaro-Vouni  (D'An- 
ville.) — P.  '      °  y 

<•  In  t  he  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians,  in  1G87,  the  Turks  converted 
the  Parthenon  into  a  powder  magazine.  It  was  blown  up  by  the  bombs  of 
the  Venetians,  and  the  roof  of  the  edifice  destroyed.  P. 

«  "  In  Greek,  Moncmvasia."  f  Pouqueville,  t.  V.  23.  48,  &c. 

E  These  estimates  of  population  and  produce  apply  to  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  late  revolution. — P. 

VOL.  II.— NOS.  93  &  94.  3  p 


and  Tripolitza,  where  a  pacha  resided  with  impunity  n<  at 
the  ruins  of  Mantinea.  The  towns  on  the  southwest  coaet 
are  Calamata  on  the  fruitful  plains  of  Messenia.  Navurino 
which  still  retains  its  admirable  harbour,  and  Gastouni  to- 
wards the  west  in  the  fertile  fields  of  Ells;  but  Patras,  a 
place  of  greater  trade  than  any  of  them,  contains  8,000 
souls.  Mega-Spileon,  a  convent  partly  cut  in  a  rock,  the 
gloomy  lake  of  Stymphalus  and  many  other  places  renowned 
in  history,  are  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  rich  peninsula, 
of  which  the  produce  in  corn,  grapes,  figs,  wine,  oil,  cotton, 
silk,  and  many  other  articles,  amounts  to  fifteen  millions  of 
piastres/  The  number  of  inhabitants  according  to  the 
lowest  calculation  is  not  less  than  250,000,  and  according 
to  the  highest  not  more  than  400,000  ;g  but  as  the  Pelopon- 
nesus has  now  become  the  country  of  the  independent 
Greeks,  and  many  strangers  have  repaired  to  it,  its  popula- 
tion is  probably  equal  to  800,000.  While  we  write  Egyptian 
armies  burn  the  cities,  devastate  the  fields,  and  massacre 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea ;  other  barbarians  ravage  the 
plains  ofTempe  and  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus;  the  towns 
which  we  have  mentioned  are  perhaps  at  present  reduced 
to  ashes.h 

The  G  reeks  who  wander  among  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
glory,  have  at  last  endeavoured  to  shake  off*  the  Turkish 
yoke  ;  heroic  deeds  both  on  land  and  sea,  convinced  every 
one  that  they  had  awakened  from  their  long  lethargy  ;  but  as 
in  ancient  times,  their  efforts  have  been  enfeebled  by  inter- 
nal discord,  and  the  modern  Greeks  have  unfortunately  in- 
herited the  vanity,  inconstancy,  and  treachery  of  their  fathers. 
Nature  has  not  denied  them  high  intellectual  endowments, 
poets  and  orators  are  born  amongst  them,  but  their  natural 
abilities  are  not  improved  by  cultivation  ;  sarcasm  and  raille- 
ry supercede  argument,  and  in  their  deliberations,  a  frivolous 
expression,  a  single  word  or  gesture,  is  sufficient  to  make 
them  unmindful  of  their  most  important  interests.  The  J\Io- 
raites  are  less  volatile  than  the  townsmen  of  Romelia,  and 
better  fitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  under  a  good 
government.  The  Athenians  have  not  lost  their  ancient 
urbanity ;  their  accent  is  more  harmonious  than  any  other 
in  Greece,  their  language  is  less  diffuse,  and  for  that  reason 
more  energetic.  Their  appearance  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  their  ancestors  ;  the  women  of  Athens  are  still  distin- 
guished by  their  light  figures,  the  oval  form  of  the  face,  the 
regular  contour,  the  straight  line  that  marks  the  profile,  full 
black  eyes,  high  forehead,1  red  lips,  small  hands  and  feet ; 
they  are  equally  graceful  in  the  mournful  dance  of  Ariadne, 
and  in  the  rapid  mazes  of  the  Rumcika.  The  simplicity  o 
the  ancient  dress  is  in  some  degree  retained  ;  a  white  tunic 
descends  from  the  neck,  a  mantle  covers  the  arms  and  folia 
over  the  shoulders,  a  handkerchief  tied  loosely  round  the 
head  does  not  conceal  their  jet-black  hair ;  but  the  barbarous 
empire  is  typified  in  a  clumsy  and  ill-placed  girdle,  red  trow- 
sers,  and  a  heavy  Turkish  cloak. 

The  Greeks  are  still  in  possession  of  their  church  and 
clergy,  but  the  former  is  oppressed,  and  the  dignities  which 


Thanks  to  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the  French  expedition  under 
Marshal  Maison,  the  Morea  has  been  entirely  freed  from  ils  barbarous  in- 
vaders. The  Greeks  have  begun,  and  are  in  a  lair  course  of  continuing  a 
system  of  improvement,  which  will  ere  long  place  them  in  the  rank  ol 
European  and  civilized  nations.  They  only  need  a  guarantee  of  tin  ir  securi- 
ty, and  a  government  strong  enough  to  quiet  internal  dissensions  and  Ireo 
enough  to  develope  their  best  faculties,  to  gain  a  point  of  cultivation  ami 
prosperity,  perhaps  superior  to  any  they  ever  reached  in  the  best  days  ol 
their  ancient  glory. — P. 

'  "Le  front  petit,"  small  forehead — such,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  female  beauty  in  the  ancient  statues. — P. 
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the  latter  enjoy  are  publicly  sold  by  the  Turks.  The  secular 
ecclesiastics  fill  the  offices  of  readers,  choristers,  deacons, 
priests,  and  archpriests,  but  they  cannot  obtain  higber  prefer- 
ment ;  the  monks  only  may  become  bishops,  metropolitans, 
.•irchbishops,  and  patriarchs.  Curates  and  priests  are  permit- 
ted to  marry  before  their  ordination,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  espouse  a  widow  or  to  enter  into  second  nuptials  ;  many 
Greek  clergymen  have  lately  fallen  martyrs  to  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  ;  it  might  be  fortunate  for  the  nation  at  large, 
if  the  clergy  were  at  the  head  of  that  party  whose  great  ob- 
ject is  to  instruct  the  people. 

The  Greeks  keep  annually  five  fasts  ;  on  these  occasions 
they  may  eat  salt  or  dried  fish  seasoned  with  olive  oil ;  the 
same  indulgence  is  granted  every  Friday,  and  they  are  not 
apt  to  abuse  it,  for  many  consider  robbery  or  even  murder  a 
less  heinous  crime  than  breaking  an  hebdomadal  fast. 
Some  of  the  Greeks  have  entered  into  a  coalition  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  but  without  acceding  to  the  doctrine  of  cleri- 
cs-! celibacy,  or  giving,  up  the  rites  of  the  eastern  church ;  the 
union  has  been  of  little  advantage  to  the  pope,  and  unfavour- 
able to  the  formation  of  an  independent  and  national  charac- 
ter in  Greece. 

A  tribe  of  Laconian  peasants  are  settled  on  the  sides  of 
Mount  Taygetus,  and  enjoy  that  freedom  which  was  so  dear 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  their  forefathers  ;  the  Mainotes  are 
accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  employ  them.against  the  Turks  ;  although  their 
courage  is  little  removed  from  rashness,  their  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  its  different  passes,  and  advantageous 
positions,  enables  them  to  retain  their  independence  ;  the 
tribute  which  the  Turks  receive  from  them  is  almost  nomi- 
nal. The  Mainotes  are  implacable  in  their  resentment ; 
their  country  is  often  desolated  by  civil  broils,  and  their  cot- 
tages frequently  stained  with  blood  ;  peace  and  order  can 
only  be  restored  by  the  aged,  who  are  held  in  veneration  by 
all  the  people  ;a  their  counsels  are  received  like  the  ancient 
oracles ;  the  old  men  regulate  in  their  synods  the  public  ex- 
penses, and  determine  the  best  means  of  securing  the  public 
safety  ;  their  measures  are  concerted  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  captains,  and  laid  before  a  bey  or  chief,  who  puts  them  in 
execution.  The  council  elects  its  chiefs,  who  are  confirmed 
in  the  dignities  of  their  office  by  the  Turkish  government ; 
the  Mainotes  acknowledge  at  present  the  doubtful  authority 
of  the  Greek  republic.  This  people,  who  have  resisted  so 
long  the  Ottoman  troops,  are  not  numerous ;  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country  does  not  exceed  G0,000  souls,  and  the 
number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms  is  less  than  15,000.  The 
produce  and  principal  articles  of  commerce,  are  oil,,  rye, 
Itoney,  wax,  gall-nuts,  cotton,  kermes,  raw  hides,  and  wool. 
Agriculture  has  been  of  late  years  improved ;  the  northern 
districts  are  gradually  becoming  more  fruitful,  and  some  of 
the  harbours  into  which  the  largest  vessels  can  enter,  are 
likely  ere  long  to  be  more  frequented. 

The  Cacovouniotes,  who  have  been  frequently  confounded 
with  the  Mainotes,  are  settled  near  Cape  Matapan,  and  live 
chiefly  by  piracy  ;  they  are  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  of 
the  Greeks.b  The  Baniotes  in  the  interior  of  the  district 
live  also  by  plunder. 

1  Respect  for  old  age  is  a  virtue  common  to  them  with  their  ancestors. 
Clergymen  used  to  accompany  them  in  their  piratical  excursions,  who 
replied  to  those  that  objected  against  their  being  at  the  same  time  pirates 
and  piiests,  that  they  went  to  bless  the  spoils  and  divide  the  tithes. 

«>  Strab.  L  X.    Sieber,  Voyage,  t.  I.  p.  191. 

*  Tournefort,  t.  I.  p.  28,  edit.  1717,  in  4to.  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  1. 
IU.  c.  II. ;  I.  IV.  c.  L  Plin.,  1.  XVI.  c.  XXXIII.  Savary,  Lettres  sur  la 
Gre-c,  I  XXXVI.  p.  322,  «  Or  COO  stadia.    Strab.,  1.  X. 


Candia  or  Crete  is  the  first  island  on  the  east  of  Greece 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago  ;  that  large  and  impor- 
tant settlement  might  serve  to  fix  the  doubtful  limits  between 
the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean.    The  white  moun- 
tains rise  in  the  west  of  Crete  ;  Strabo  tells  us  that  they  ex- 
tend to  the  distance  of  300  stadia  or  1 1  leagues,  and  are  not 
lower  than  the  highest  summits  in  the  Peloponnesus.c  These 
mountains,  it  is  said,  have  been  called  white,  because  the 
snow  remains  on  them  always,  but  it  is  only  in  the  vallies 
exposed  to  the  north  that  the  snow  never  melts.d    Ida  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island  :  the  circumference  of  its 
base  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  leagues  ;e  it  consists  of  a 
group  of  hills  heaped  one  above  another  in  a  pyramidical 
form.    The  climate  of  the  first  heights  is  temperate,  and  the 
sides  are  covered  with  lofty  forests  or  clad  with  verdant  pas- 
tures/ while  the  wind  murmurs  round  the  barren  summits, 
and  in  some  places  the  snow  remains  throughout  the  year.s 
The  distribution  of  plants  is  remarkable  ;  the  part  towards 
the  northh  is  covered  with  forests  consisting  chiefly  of  maple 
trees  and  evergreen  oaks ;  the  arbutus,  the  andrachm,  the  cis- 
tos,and  the  alatemus,  grow  on  the  southern  sides ;  cedars,  pines, 
and  cypresses,  adorn  the  eastern  declivities ;  the  part  towards 
the  west  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  forms  aline  of  steep  rocks 
which  it  is  impossible  to  scale.    There  is  a  third  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  as  the  others.  Most  of  these  mountains  are  calcareous 
or  cretaceous  ;  but  the  mountain  of  Malava,  near  the  gult 
of  Suda,  is  composed  of  schistus  and  granite  at  its  base.  The 
climate  of  Crete  and  all  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago  is 
tempered  in  summer  by  the  wind  which  the  natives  call 
enbat ;  it  blows  from  the  north  from  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  evening.    The  rivers  in  the  island  may  be 
compared  to  mountain  torrents  ;  the  northern  coast  is  sinu- 
ous, but  on  the  south  there  is  not  a  harbour  or  road  where 
vessels  can  anchor  in  safety.    The  vallies  and  plains  are  very 
fertile,  and  although  a  great  portion  of  the  island  is  not  culti- 
vated, it  produces  sugar-cane,  excellent  wine,  and  the  best 
kinds  of  fruit ;  the  exports  are  salt,  grain,  oil,  honey,  silk, 
and  wool.    Crete  abounds  in  wild  fowl  and  different  kinds 
of  game.1 

Olivier  informs  us  that  there  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
Turks,  and  two  or  three  thousand  Greeks  in  the  town  and 
port  of  Candia  ;  the  fortifications  erected  by  the  Venetians 
have  been  repaired,  but  the  houses  which  the  same  people 
built,  are  now  fallen  into  decay.1'  Rhetymo1  is  situated  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Rhityrrnise  ;  its  population  does  not 
exceed  five  or  six  thousand  souls,  and  the  number  of  Greeks 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Turks.  Canea,  which  is  en- 
compassed by  a  strong  wall  and  a  broad  ditch,  is  peopled  by 
four  thousand  Turks,  two  or  three  thousand  Greeks,  and  some 
Jews.  These  three  towns  are  the  capitals  of  the  three 
pachaliks  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  The  Turks  in 
Crete  lead  a  pastoral  life  ;  the  Abdiotes  or  the  descendants 
of  the  Saracens  possess  about  twenty  villages  on  the  south  of 
Mount  Ida,  and  although  the  number  of  individuals  is  not 
more  than  four  thousand,  they  are  independent  of  the  Turks; 
the  Sphachiotes  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  ancient  in- 
habitants and  retain  their  freedom ;  they  are  included  in  the 

f  Sieber,  Voyage,  t.  II.  p.  61.  Meursius,  Creta,  h  II.  c.  HI.  Belon,  Ob- 
servat.  1.  I.  c.  XVI. 

e  Diod.  Sic,  1.  V.  p.  338,  edit.  Wessel.  1746.  Tournefort,  Voyage,  t.  L 
p.  53.    Savary,  Lettres  sur  Ja  Grece,  p.  242. 

1>  "  That  part  fronting  Candia" — the  chief  town,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island. — P. 

i  The  movjlon,  or  wild  sheep,  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  mountains. — P. 
k  Olivier,  Voyages,  t.  I.  p.  338.  1  Retimo. 
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pachalik  of  Candia  ;  they  elect  their  own  chiefs,  and  occupy 
the  high  mountains  which  extend  to  the  west  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Felino  to  that  of  Amari  ;  their  trade  is  carried  on 
at  the  small  port  of  Sphachia,  their  capital ;  some  of  them 
are  addicted  to  piracy,  but  the  shepherds,  farmers,  and  arti- 
sans, are  the  most  industrious  people  in  Crete. 

The  Archipelago  is  covered  with  islands ;  a  thousand  clear 
channels  reflect  the  images  of  white  rocks,  verdant  hills  and 
sloping  vineyards  ;  the  whole  still  exhibits  the  picture  that 
Virgil  has  drawn,  but  if  Horace  were  now  to  personify  the 
ship  that  carried  his  friend,  he  might  inform  it  that  pirates 
were  more  dangerous  than  winds  or  quicksands. 

Naxos,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  contains  about  ten 
thousand  inhabitants ;  high  mountains  extend  across  it ;  their 
base  is  composed  of  schistus  and  granite,  white  marble  or 
hard  limestone  rests  above  the  schistus,  and  from  these  rocks 
issue  a  great  many  springs  that  water  and  fertilize  the  plains  ;a 
the  produce  of  the  island  consists  of  wines,  wheat,  barley, 
oil,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches  and  figs,  cheese,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  Constantinople,  cotton,  honey,  and  wax ;  the  vin- 
tage was  one  year  so  abundant  that  the  people  were  obliged 
to  pour  their  wines  into  the  cistern  of  the  Capuchins  ;b  the 
island  has  no  harbour  nor  good  anchorage.  Amorgo  and 
Stampalia  are  situated  on  the  southeast  of  Naxos;  the  one 
is  famed  for  its  vineyards,  the  other  for  its  orchards ;  they  are 
provided  with  safe  harbours,  and  the  rocks  on  both  of  them 
are  covered  with  cedars  and  mastich  trees.  Nanphic  abounds 
in  onions  and  partridges ;  Santorini,  the  volcanoes  of  which 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  describe,  lies  to  the  west 
of  it.  The  ancient  Thera  is  not  now  covered  with  ashes  and 
pumice  stones  ;  it  is  fertile  in  barley,  strong  wine,  and  cotton, 
which  is  not  as  in  the  other  islands  planted  every  year ;  its 
population  amounts  to  10,000,  and  all  the  inhabitants  are 
Greeks.  Paros,  which  is  situated  further  towards  the  west, 
is  peopled  by  two  thousand  souls ;  the  island  is  known  on 
account  of  its  marble  ;  its  arid  soil  is  fertilized  by  heavy  dews  ; 
the  harbour  is  the  best  in  the  Archipelago.  We  have  already 
taken  notice  of  the  caves  in  Antiparos  and  Policandro,  and 
the  extinguished  volcano  in  Milo ;  the  last  island  is  unhealthy, 
but  fruitful  in  maize,  cotton,  melons,  and  coloquintidas  ;  its 
port  is  commodious,  and  protected  at  its  entrance  by  basaltic 
rocks.  The  subterranean  galleries  in  Milo  are  probably 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  labyrinth.4  A  fine  clay  (.terra 
cimolia)  is  almost  the  only  production  of  Kimoli  or  Argen- 
tiera. 

As  we  return  from  these  islands  towards  Attica,  we  pass 
on  the  right  the  healthy  Siphanto,  whose  inhabitants  cultivate 
their  fields  and  neglect  their  mines ;  on  the  same  side  is 
Seripho,  where  the  head  of  Medusa  changed  all  who  looked 
on  it  into  stone  ;  its  natural  productions  may  explain  the 
origin  of  the  fable.6  Thermia  derives  its  name  from  its 
warm  springs,  and  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit/  Zea,  although 
diminished  by  earthquakes,  still  retains  its  good  harbour  ;  it 
was  in  that  island  that  the  Parian  marbles  were  discovered, 
and  a  Danish  traveller  has  lately  collected  in  it  many  valuable 
monuments.8 


»  Tournefort,  t.  I.  p.  213.    Olivier,  t.  I.  p.  313. 

»>  Villoison,  MS.  Annales  des  Voyages,  II.  p.  152.  «  Anaphi. 

*  D'Urville,  Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voyages,  t.  XXVII.  p.  145. 

«  Tacitus,  Anna!.  IV.  c.  XXI.    Tournefort,  I.  p.  179. 

'  "  Barley  and  figs."  n  Brondstcd,  Voyage  cn  Grece. 

h  "  now  inhabited  by  pigeons."    It  is  now  at  least  inhabited  by  the 

Greek  refugees  from  Attica,  and  other  territories  occupied  by  the  Turks. 
Efforts  have  been  recently  made  by  the  American  Philhellenisis  to  restore 
the  ancient  port  and  establish  schools  in  the  island.  P. 

'  "  Arbousiers,"  arbutes. 
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Colouri,or,  as  it  is  always  called  in  history,  BaJamis,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  coast  of  Attica  ;  Eugia  or  vEgina,  once  a 
populous  Island,  is  now  uninhabited.1'  1  lydra,  though  nowise 
famous  in  ancient  times,  has  become  the  residence  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  free  people  ;  their  trading  vessels  sailed  form- 
erly to  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  inhabitants 
are  now  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks  against  Turkish  op- 
pression ;  the  most  of  the  people  reside  in  the  town,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Greece;  the  total  population  is  not 
more  than  40,000.  Spezia  is  a  small  island  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hydra. 

Miconi  lies  to  the  north  of  Naxos,  and  is  peopled  by  4000 
mariners  and  pirates.  Syra,  though  moist  and  cold,  is  fer- 
tile in  grain  and  fruit.  The  ban-en  heights  of  Delos  rise  be- 
tween the  two  last  islands  ;  all  the  Greeks  once  repaired 
thither  to  celebrate  the  games  in  honour  of  Apollo  ;  it  is  now 
uninhabited  and  overrun  with  rabbits.  Tenos,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  .produces  silk,  figs, 
oranges,  and  wine,  but  not  enough  of  corn  for  the  consump- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  who  have  been  estimated  at  20,000. 
Andros,  on  the  other  hand,  although  very  fertile,  is  said  not  to 
contain  more  than  1 2,000 ;  it  is  well  watered,  and  its  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  forests.1 

The  strait  of  Bocca  Silota,  in  which  the  Greek  fleet  was 
lost  on  its  return  from  Troy,  separates  the  Cyclades  from 
Negropontor  Egripo,  the  ancient  Euboea,  an  island  that  still 
abounds  in  cattle,  corn,  wine,  and  fruits.  The  olive  thrives 
in  it ;  its  forests  supply  the  inhabitants  with  naval  timber,  and 
surround  as  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  romantic  and  solitary 
vallies  ;k  the  irregular  movements  in  the  Euripus,  the  strait 
that  separates  the  island  from  the  neighbouring  continent, 
have  been  already  mentioned  ;  a  bridge  has  now  been 
erected  from  Euboea  to  the  mainland.  Negropont  or  Egri- 
po, the  capital,  one  of  the  keys  of  Greece,  is  well  fortified,  and, 
peopled  by  16,000  souls. 

The  islands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Archipelago  are 
placed  at  greater  distances  from  one  another ;  Scopelo  is 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  Scyros  is  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  its  valuable  and  extensive  marble  quarries  ;  Skia- 
thos  has  a  large  and  safe  anchorage,1  and  the  monks  of  Athos 
export  from  Sarakina,  or  the  ancient  Peparcthos,  the  rich 
wine,  so  much  prized  by  the  ancients  ;m  the  inhabitants  of 
Thasos  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  work  in  their  quarries  or  cul- 
tivate their  vines  ;  Lemnos  or  Stalimene  is  provided  with  a 
good  harbour,  and  its  population  is  not  less  than  8000  souls-; 
travellers  have  observed  the  remains  of  a  volcano,  by  which, 
it  is  supposed,  a  promontory  and  a  small  adjoining  island  were 
destroyed.11  Samodraki,  or  the  ancient  Samothrace,  once 
celebrated  for  its  mysteries,  is  now  peopled  by  villagers,  and 
in  many  places  covered  with  woods. 

Some  other  islands  are  situated  near  the  continent  of 
Greece  ;  they  were  lately  united  into  a  separate  state  under 
the  protection  of  England,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
republic ;  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  freed  from  the 
Ottoman  yoke,0  and  were  successively  possessed  by  the 
Venetians,  the  French,  and  the  Russians.  These  islands  are 


k  Dio  Chrysost.  In.  orat.  Rub.        1  Annales  des  Voyages,  X.  p.  21'.'. 
m  Villoison,  Annales  des  Voyages,  II.  157. 

■  Huttmann,  Memoire  sur  1c  volcande  Lemnos.  Ann.  des  Voyages,  \  I 
60.    Dureuu  de  la  Malic,  M6moire  sur  Pile  de  Chrvse,  ibid.  IX.  |>.  51. 

»  The  Ionian  islands  were  never  conquered  by  the  Turks ;  after  various 
reverses  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  these  islands  were  subdued  by  the 
Venetians,  who  retained  possession  of  them  till  they  were  seized  by  th« 
French,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Venetian  republic.  In  17','S  the  Frond) 
were  expelled,  and  in  1800,  they  were  taken  under  the  mutual  protection ol 
Russia  and  the  Porte ;  but  the  Porte  was  soon  deprived  of  its  guardianship, 
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refreshed  by  gentle  zephyrs  ;  the  spring  is  of  long  duration, 
und  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  excessive  ;  the  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  rocky  and  arid,  but  wherever  there  is  enough  of 
earth,  it  is  covered  with  olive,,  lemon,  orange,  and  fig  trees, 
that  display  throughout  the  year  their  fruits,  flowers,  and 
foliage.  In  some  places  the  vintage  is  gathered  four  times 
:n  the  year,  and  the  rose  appears  in  luxuriance  in  the  midst 
of  winter. 

Corfu  is  the  most  important  of  these  islands  ;  a  range  of 
hills  extends  across  it  from  north  to  south  ;  San  Stephano 
or  their  summit  is  not  higher  than  1 400  feet ;  the  island  is 
about  seventy  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  70,000  souls  ;  the  olive  tree  arrives  at 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  but  the 
oil  obtained  from  it  is  acrid.  Corfu  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  strong  hold  of  Italy  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Mussulmans  ;  the  capital  of  the  same  name,  the  only  impor- 
tant station  in  these  islands,  is  regularly  fortified ;  its  inhabi- 
tants amount  to  1 6,000 ;  the  island  is  separated  from  the 
continent  of  Epirus,  by  a  strait  not  broader  than  two  miles, 
and  in  one  part  of  it  there  is  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour ; 
the  country  is  peopled  by  Greeks ;  some  Italian  families  reside 
in  the  town. 

The  small  island  of  Paxo  lies  six  miles  to  the  south  of 
Corfu  ;  no  fresh  water  spring  has  been  discovered  on  it ; 
the  land  does  not  yield  much  corn  or  pasture,  but  is  fruit- 
ful in  oil  and  wine  ;  it  is  peopled  by  six  or  seven  thousand 
Greeks. 

Santa  Maura,  the  ancient  Leucadia,  is  about  thirty  miles 
long  and  sixteen  broad,  and  contains  a  population  of  22,000 
Greeks  ;  some  writers  maintain  that  it  was  formerly  united 
to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  which  was  cut  by  the  Corin- 
thians ;  it  is  at  present  joined  to  it  by  sand  banks  and  a 
series  of  wooden  bridges  ;  Amaxichi,  the  principal  town, 
contains  about  6000  souls  ;  travellers  remarked,  among  the 
antiquities  of  the  island,  an  aqueduct  with  three  hundred  and 
seventy  arches  built  after  the  Roman  manner ;  it  rested  on 
the  sand  banks  between  the  island  and  the  continent,  and 
communicated  at  one  extremity  with  the  fortress  of  Santa 
Maura,  and  at  the  other  with  the  town  of  Amaxichi ;  it  has 
been  lately  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Cephalonia,  although  in  a  political  point  of  view  less 
important  than  Corfu,  is  more  extensive  and  nearly  as 
populous  ;  it  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  individuals.  The  inha- 
bitants are  courageous,  shrewd  and  intelligent,  but  re- 
vengeful and  indifferent  about  the  means  by  which  their 
ends  may  be  accomplished  ;  a  traveller  says  that  Cepha- 
lonia has  produced  more  than  one  Ulysses.a 

and  the  islands  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Russia.  The  French  again  took 
possession  in  1807,  but  the  British  successively  captured  them,  between  1810 
and  1814,  when  they  were  recognised  as  an  independent  state,  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.— P.. 
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An  excellent  harbour  is  situated  between  the  two  small 
towns  of  Argostoli  and  Luxuri,  which  has  sometimes  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  fifty  trading  vessels  ;  the  country 
is  hilly,  but  fertile  in  grapes,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of 
oil  and  wine  ;  the  summit  of  Mount  Ainos  rises  to  the 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Teachi  is  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Ithaca  ;  it  lies  near 
the  last  island,  and  is  sometimes  called  little  Cephalonia  ;  it 
is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  studded  with  villages,  and 
its  population  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  souls. 

Zante,  the  largest  of  them  all  after  Corfu  and  Cephalo- 
nia, is  not  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  last ; 
it  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  nineteen  in  breadth, 
and  is  inhabited  by  40,000  Greeks,  who  still  retain  in  a 
greater  degree  than  their  neighbours,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  illustrious  ancestors  ;  much,  however,  has 
been  said  of  their  perfidy,  vindictive  disposition,  and  great 
corruption.  Zante,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
Ionian  islands  ;  it  is  peopled  by  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  Jews  make  up  a  twelfth  part  of  that  number.  Different 
parts  of  it  have  been  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes  ;  its 
productions  are  Corinthian  raisins,b  oil,  cotton,  and  wine  ; 
it  was  called  by  the  Venetians  the  fior  di  Livante.0 

Cerigo,  or  the  ancient  Cythera,  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Morea,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other 
islands  :  it  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Venetians  ;  at  pre- 
sent it  forms  a  part  of  the  new  republic  :  the  land  is  stony, 
but  within  the  inclosureof  rocks  which  surrounds  the  island, 
there  are  many  well-watered  valleys,  fertile  corn-fields, 
and  rich  pastures  :  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks,  and  most 
of  them  lead  a  rural  life ;  their  number  is  equal  to  nine  or 
ten  thousand.  Some  curious  and  rare  plants  are  enume- 
rated in  the  flora  of  Cerigo. 

The  Ionian  republic  is  peopled  by  220,000  inhabitants  ; 
its  revenue  amounts  to  nearly  £  100,000,d  and  its  national 
militia  to  four  or  five  thousand  men.  Some  frigates  display 
the  British  flag  in  these  islands,  and  England  maintains  on 
them  2400  soldiers. 

The  English  government  expends  annually  £  50,000  in 
keeping  up  the  fortifications,  and  in  paying  part  of  the 
military  establishment ;  it  is  thus  enabled  to  command  the 
Adriatic  and  to  guard  the  Archipelago.  The  Ionians  are 
divided  into  nobles,  burgesses,  and  agriculturists  ;  their  po- 
litical institutions  are  of  an  aristocratic  character  ;  the 
Greek  religion  is  now  that  of  the  state,  but  the  clergy,  who 
were  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  Venetians,  are  not  at  present 
desirous  of  improvement.  Lord  Guilford  has  founded  a 
university  at  Corfu  ;  were  his  example  imitated,  the  light 
of  knowledge  might  again  be  diffused  over  Greece. 

1  "  It  has  produced  more  than  one  Ulysses" — this  is  the  simple  assertion 
in  the  original,  without  reference  to  any  traveller  whatever. — P. 
b  Zante  currants.  c  Flower  of  the  Levant 

d  "  2  millions  francs." 
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Turkey.     Western  Provinces.    Albanians  and  Proto- 
Slavonians. 

The  Solimans  and  Amuraths  considered  the  Adriatic  Sea 
the  boundary  of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  it  is  fortunate  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  its  natural  limit ;  the  progress  of  Ottoman 
usurpation  has  been  checked  by  the  spirited  resistance  of  the 
Albanians,  Bosnians,  and  Servians ;  these  three  nations  do 
not  obey  implicitly  the  dictates  of  the  Porte  ;  surrounded  by 
despotic  states,  they  are  free,  or  at  all  events  possess  many 
important  privileges.  The  islands  and  the  maritime  country 
were  under  the  protection  of  Venice,  once  the  mistress  of 
the  Adriatic  ;  Ragusa  and  Montenegro  retained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  the  possessions  of  England  and  Austria  at  pre- 
sent form  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Crescent.  The 
Austrian  frontier  commencing  at  Orsova,  extends  along  the 
Danube  and  the  Save,  crosses  the  Croatian  mountains, 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  interruptions,  encompasses  by 
its  numerous  windings  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  Ragusa, 
and  Cattaro;  the  length  of  the  line  thus  formed  is  230 
leagues,  whilst  that  of  a  frontier  drawn  from  Cattaro  to 
Orsova  across  Servia  is  not  more  than  ninety.  These  arti- 
ficial boundaries  shall  be  disregarded ;  they  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  of  those  established  by  nature. 

It  is  true  that  the  western  mountains  in  Turkey  are  not 
well  known ;  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  a  si- 
milar observation  in  speaking  of  the  chains  which  separate 
Albania  and  Epirus  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  It 
has  not  hitherto  been  determined  whether  they  form  a  con- 
tinuous range,  or  a  series  of  high  table-lands,  crowned  at  dif- 
ferent distances  by  groups  of  mountains ;  it  is  impossible  from 
the  want  of  measurements  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  decision 
on  the  subject.  It  is  certain  however  that  numerous 
branches  extend  from  these  mountains  westward  ;  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  Tomourki  from  which  the  Voioussa  de- 
scends, and  the  Kimara  or  Acroceraunian  mountains,  whose 
rugged  rocks  project  over  the  sea,  are  not  less  than  3000  or 
4000  feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  Epirus  or  Lower  Alba- 
nia is  covered  with  mountains,  the  most  of  them  calcareous 
and  furrowed  by  deep  ravines;  but  travellers  have  given  us 
no  information  concerning  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Aous  or  Voioussa.  Shall  we  imitate  the  profound  silence 
of  geographers,  or  try  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  country 
from  some  incidental  and  detached  data  left  by  historians, 
and  the  indications  derived  from  Albanian  and  Slavonic 
names  1  Our  rash  attempt  may  perhaps  awaken  the  curio- 
sity of  future  travellers. 

•  CiEsar,  B.  Civ.  III.  30.  42.  b  Lucan.  Phars.  V.  465. 

•  Lucan.  VI.  331.    Sencc.  Ep.  31. 

<•  « We  may  consider  Albania  as  formed  by  two  terraces,  one  of  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  the  other  commences  at  4  or  5  leagues  from  the 


We  observe  several  extensive  plains  on  the  maps  of  Cen- 
tral and  Upper  Albania,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  Scardus  or 
Scodrus  under  the  names  of  Gliubotin  and  Nissava-Gora, 
appears  to  form  a  great  semicircle  which  encompasses  the 
spacious  basins  of  the  double  Drino  and  the  Moraca.  We 
shall  show  that  the  country  so  ill  represented  on  the  maps 
is  as  mountainous  near  the  sea  as  it  is  in  the  interior. 
Caesar  speaks  of  the  lofty  and  rocky  coast  round  Dyrrach- 
ium  or  Durazzo  and  the  steep  banks  of  the  Apsus  ;* 
Lucan  calls  the  Genusus  an  impetuous  torrent.b  If  these 
facts  be  connected  with  the  details  into  which  the  histo- 
rian of  Scanderbeg  enters  concerning  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  land  in  the  country  of  the  Mirdites  and  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  passes  of  Candavia,0  a  region  continuous 
to  that  of  the  Mirdites,  it  must  follow  that  there  are  two 
distinct  ranges  in  Albania  ;  the  precipitous  and  bold  rocks 
of  the  one  rise  from  the  ocean  ;  the  other  commencing  at 
four  or  five  leagues  from  the  sea,  joins  the  lofty  mountains 
near  the  lakes  of  Achrida  and  Malik. d  The  steep  coast 
near  Dulcigno  and  Antivari  indicates  the  height  of  the 
plain  of  Scutari,  and  on  the  north  of  its  lake,  the  names  of 
Podgoritza  and  Gouri  mark  a  second  degree  of  elevation. 
The  inaccessible  heights  of  Montenegro  and  the  steep 
rocks  round  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  interior  of  southern  Dalmatia  is  crowned  by  a  high 
ridge  ;e  the  position  of  the  Roman  road  in  that  country  is 
now  unknown,  but  Birziminium  signifies  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  precipices/  The  most  frequented 
mountains  in  Austrian  Dalmatia  extend  to  the  sea,  and  ter- 
minate in  steep  calcareous  rocks,  which  together  with  the 
islands  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  are  probably  of  the 
same  formation  as  the  chain  or  high  country  between 
Bosnia  and  Turkish  Dalmatia.  In  that  lofty  region  are 
situated  the  Albanian  mountains  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Albian 
mountains  of  Strabo,  the  present  Vitoraga,  Radussa,  Pla- 
nitza  and  Ranick  ;  it  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  an  ex-. 
tensive  table-land  without  an  outlet,  a  fact  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  geographers. 

This  table-land  commences  below  Mount  Vitoraga  near 
the  marshes  of  Czerni-Lug  to  the  west  of  Glamocz,  and 
extends  by  Livno  and  Jmoski  to  Mount  Czerlicvisca  on 
the  north  of  Vergoraz  ;  its  length  is  about  sixty  English 
miles,  its  breadth  varies  from  ten  to  twenty.8  It  includes 
within  this  space  seven  or  eight  lakes  or  marshes,  among 
which  are  the  Kutcho-Blaton  and  the  Proloza,  and  eight 
or  nine  small  rivers  which  have  no  outlets  ;  other  stagnant 

sea,  and  extends  to  the  high  mountains  which  encircle  the  lakes  of  Achrida 
and  Malik."  •  "  Consists  of  elevated  plateaus." 

f  Birziminium  is  derived  from  the  ancient  AlKinian  word  li'rvrimcnucm. 

t  "  70  Italian  miles  by  10  to  20."  The  Italian  mile  is  to  the  English  a* 
1.16  to  1.— P. 
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waters  arc  situated  near  them ;  rain  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  district,  and  the  little  that  falls  is  absorbed  in  the 
land.  This  singular  configuration  of  the  high  country  be- 
tween Bosnia  and  Dahnatia  appears  anew  near  the  sources 
of  the  Drinna  in  the  White  Plains  (Bielopolie,)  and  more 
remarkably  in  the  large  and  celebrated  plain  of  Kosovo 
near  the  sources  of  the  Ibar,  and  not  far  from  those  of  the 
Vardar.  Nor  is  this  singular  configuration  confined  to  the 
interior  ;  a  river  which  falls,  after  a  course  of  fifty  miles, 
into  a  small  lake  or  gulf,a  waters  the  almost  maritime 
vallies  of  Popovo.  The  mountains  are  without  doubt  si- 
milar to  those  in  Carniola;  in  other  words,  they  form  a 
■calcareous  table-land,  rising  in  terraces  and  in  many  places 
cut  by  caverns. 

Bosnia  and  Servia  are  mountainous  regions,  but  the 
hills  are  not  exclusively  calcareous  ;  schistus  and  granite 
are  occasionally  observed,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers 
proves  that  the  form  of  the  vallies  is  different ;  all  of  them 
terminate  in  the  great  plain  of  the  Danube.  Few  topo- 
graphical works  have  been  published  concerning  these 
countries  ;  the  information  in  the  few  that  exist  is  very 
scanty ;  the  height  of  mountains  is  not  mentioned  ;  the 
geological  indications  are  imperfect.  The  word  Nis- 
sava-Gora  or  low  mountains,  the  Slavonic  term  for  the 
heights1*  between  the  Moraca  and  the  Drinna,  may  indi- 
cate a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  Scardus  ;  but  almost  all 
the  Bosnian  mountains  have  derived  their  names  from  the 
trees  which  grow  on  them  ;  and  as  the  Slavonian  terms  of 
the  middle  ages  have  been  mixed  with  ancient  Illyrian 
or  Albanian,  it  is  useless  to  analyze  them.  Mount  Balle 
is  indeed,  as  its  Albanian  name  signifies,  the  head  of  a 
small  group  in  Dahnatia,  but  other  points  of  greater  im- 
portance cannot  be  so  easily  explained. 

Some  writers  insist  that  there  are  basaltic  columns  on 
the  Stolacz  range,  others  maintain  the  contrary.0  The 
Czemerno  mountains  are  situated  in  the  heart  or  middle 
of  Servia, d  and  are  marked  as  a  lofty  chain  in  the  map  of 
-Riedl,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  be  correctly  represented. 
We  may  expect  that  ere  long  the  geography  of  these  re- 
gions will  be  better  known. 

The  climate  may  be  more  easily  determined  ;  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Adriatic,  or  Albania  and  Dalmatia,  are  subject 
not  only  to  the  warm  temperature  of  Italy,  but  to  droughts 
tmd  sudden  and  violent  north  winds.  The  territory  included 
within  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  (Bosnia  and  Servia,)  re- 
sembles Austria  and  Transylvania  as  to  climate ;  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  north  wind,  and  its  elevation  is  considerable. 
The  cold  and  clamp  weather  that  prevails  in  the  high  districts 
during  four  months  in  the  year,  is  to  be  imputed  in -a  great 
degree  to  the  position  of  the  mountains  on  the  south  ofTraw- 
•nik,  and  on  the  east  of  Bosnia.6  The  Albano-Dalmatian 
flora  is  connected  with  the  Italian,  but  the  Bosno-Servian 
with  those  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Transylvania  ;  the 
plants  have  been  carefully  examined  only  in  a  few  districts. 
The  vine  thrives  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save  ; 

»  "Gouffre." 

b  It  corresponds  with  the  German  term  Gescnkergebirge,  in  Moravia. 
c  "  Does  the  group  of  the  Grand  Stolacz  offer  basaltic  columns,  or  only 
■the  resemblance  of  a  throne  ?" 

d  Zemcra,  in  Albanian,  signifies  the  heart. 

c  "Is  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  mountains,  such  as  the  Cloudy 
Mountains  (Uranie,)  to  the  south  of  Trawnik,  and  the  Mountains  of  Hoar- 
frost, on  the  east  of  Bosnia." 

'  Strab.,  VII.  p.  219,  ed.  Casaub.       e  Pouqueville,  t.  II.  p.  263—265. 
Theoph.  HLst.  Plant.  II.  3. 

j  Pouqueville,  II.  p.  186.  p.  274  ;  IV.  p.  412. 


the  olive  rises  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  first 
heights  in  Dalmatia  and  Albania  ;  two  low  regions  are  thus 
marked  by  the  limits  of  vegetation  ;  the  high  country  be- 
tween them  is  noted  for  its  fertile  fields,  excellent  pasturage, 
lofty  forests,  and  mines  rich  in  gold  and  iron.  Such  at  least 
is  the  description  that  Strabo  gave  when  he  advised  the 
Romans  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it  ;f  and  his  account  of 
the  Illyrian  regions  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
appeared. 

Lower  Albania  or  the  ancient  Epirus  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  fortieth  parallel  ;  we  shall  consider  it  on  that  account 
as  a  distinct  region  ;  its  climate  is  colder  than  that  of 
Greece,  the  spring  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive  in  July  and 
August ;  in  these  months  many  streams  and  rivers  are 
dried  up,  and  the  grass  and  plants  are  withered.  The  vin- 
tage begins  in  September,  and  the  heavy  rains  during  De- 
cember are  succeeded  in  January  by  some  days  of  snow 
and  frost.s  The  oak  trees,  and  there  is  almost  every  kind 
of  them,  arrive  at  great  perfection  ,h  the  plane,  the  cy- 
press, and  the  manniferous  ash  appear  near  the  sea  coast 
beside  the  laurel  and  the  lentisk  ;  but  the  forests  of  Pindus 
consist  chiefly  of  cedar,  pine,  larch  and  chestnut  trees.* 
Many  of  the  mountains  are  arid  and  sterile  :  such  as  are 
sufficiently  watered,  are  covered  with  the  wild  vine  and 
thick  groups  of  elders  ;  in  spring  their  sides  are  clad  with 
flowers  ;  the  violet,  the  narcissus,  and  the  hyacinth,  ap- 
pear in  the  same  profusion  as  in  the  mild  districts  of  Italy. 
The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  and  silk,  but  the  olive,  for 
want  of  proper  care,  does  not  yield  an  abundant  harvest ; 
the  Amphilochian  peach,  the  Arta  filbert,  and  the  Musa- 
chi  quince,  grow  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  woods  and  uncul- 
tivated land.k  Epirus  was  once  famous  for  its  oxen  ;  the 
breed  was  improved  by  King  Pyrrhus  ;'  it  has  now  dege- 
nerated ;  they  are  small,  stunted,  and  ill  shaped.  The 
horses  of  the  same  country,  says  Virgil,  are  swift  in  the 
race  ;  they  are  not  large,  but  spirited  and  active.  The  Mo- 
lossian  shepherd  dog1"  is  strong,  courageous,  vigilant  and 
faithful.  The  brown  bear  is  a  harmless  inmate  of  the  fo- 
rests of  Pindus  ;  but  the  wolf  and  the  jackal  are  seen 
amidst  the  ruins,  and  pursue  their  prey  in  the  deserts. 
Numerous  flocks  of  water-fowl  hover  round  the  lakes,  and 
the  Ambracian  gulf  abounds  in  shell-fish  and  mollusca. 

Janina,n  the  capital  of  Epirus,  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade,  is  peopled  by  40,000  inhabitants  ;  it  is  situated 
in  the  basin  of  the  ancient  Hellopia,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Acherusia,  the  waters  of  which  are  discharged 
into  a  subterranean  abyss.  Lord  Byron  viewed  the  valley 
from  the  monastery  of  Zitza  ;  the  scenery  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  English  poet.°  Pouqueville  gives  an  ac- 
count of  its  fruitfulness,  and  forms  some  conjectures  about 
the  existence  of  volcanoes  from  the  red  colour  of  the  clay, 
and  the  sulphurous  odour  that  emanates  from  the  dried 
turf  or  peat  ;  if  these  be  indications  of  volcanoes,  there 
must  be  subterranean  fires  beneath  most  marshes.  The 


k  "  Se  distinguent  malgrfe  I'absence  du  culture." 
'  Plin.,  VII.  44.    Arist.,  Hist.  Ani«n.  III.  16. 
m  The  mastiff;  Canis  Molossus. 

"  The  ancient  Euroca  {Burma. — Encyc.  Method. — P.) 
0  The  convent  and  village  of  Zitza  are  four  hours  journey  from  Janina. 
In  the  valley  the  river  Kalamas  flows,  and  near  Zitza  forms  a  fine  cataract 
{Byron.')    Janina  is  not  visible  from  the  convent : 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
Veiled  by  the  screen  of  hills.  Byron. — P. 
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mountains  like  all  those  in  Epirus  are  calcareous,  cavern- 
ous, and  probably  placed  between  ridges  of  granite  tbat 
rise  from  a  common  base.  The  ancient  Acheron  or  the 
modern  Glikis  has  been  considered  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, the  subterranean  outlet  of  the  lake  Acherusia  ; 
and  the  Velchi,  a  feeder  of  the  Kalamas  or  ancient  Thya- 
mis,  issues  from  beneath  a  mountain,  and  conveys  away 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Labdistas  which  communicates  with 
the  lake  of  Janina.a 

The  snow  that  begins  to  fall  on  Mount  Pindus  in  the 
month  of  September  supplies  the  sources  of  three  rivers, 
the  Aspro-Potamo  or  the  ancient  Achelous,  the  Arta  or 
the  ancient  Arachthos  or  Arethon,  and  the  Voioussa  or  the 
ancient  Aous;  these  regions  were  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Mhamanes  and  Perrhcebi,  and  are  at  present  by  the  Wala- 
chians,  who,  it  is  likely,  have  possessed  these  mountains  a 
longer  time  than  is  generally  believed,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  name  of  megalo-vlachie  was  first  applied 
to  the  country  by  the  Byzantines  ;  the  principal  villages 
are  Mezzovo  and  Calarites  ;  the  inhabitants  are  industri- 
ous, and  the  greater  number  are  engaged  in  trade  ;  sump- 
tuary laws  are  in  force  amongst  them,  and  their  happiness 
consists  in  a  frugal  and  laborious  life. 

Arta  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at 
the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats  ;  the  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  trade  in  corn,  cotton,  and  woollen 
stuffs  ;  the  ancient  Ambracia  has  been  transported  by 
some  geographers  to  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Chara- 
drus  or  Rhogus,  but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that 
it  was  built  on  the  present  site  of  Arta.b  The  town  of 
Arta  commands  a  fertile  plain.  Salagora,  its  port,  stands 
on  the  large  gulf  of  Arta,  which,  if  its  numerous  windings 
be  included,  is  at  least  equal  to  thirty  or  forty  leagues  in 
circumference  ;  some  convenient  harbours,  fishing  stations 
and  promontories  covered  with  trees  are  situated  on  the 
sides  of  the  gulf.  Prevesa  commands  its  narrow  entrance, 
by  which  vessels  that  do  not  draw  more  than  twelve  feet 
and  a  half  of  water  can  pass  ;  the  same  town  fronts  the 
ancient  Actium. 

The  Acheron  waters  the  rugged  and  rocky  district  of 
Souli,  which  resisted  a  long  time  the  arms  of  Ali-Pacha  ; 
the  Suliotcs  have,  since  the  death  of  that  tyrant,  recovered 
their  liberty,  and  repeopled  their  villages.  The  town  of 
Paramithi  lies  to  the  west  of  Souli,  and  its  name  has  been 
extended  to  a  pastoral  tribe  that  subsist  chiefly  by  plunder; 
their  total  number  amounts  to  15,000,  and  there  are 
amongst  them  nearly  as  many  Christians  as  Mussulmans. 
Parga  stands  on  a  rock  ;  a  harbour  is  attached  to  it ;  the 
place  has  been  abandoned  by  its  inflexible  inhabitants, 


*  Map  of  the  vicinity  of  Janina,  by  Barbie  <Iu  Bocage. 

*>  "  Ambracia  was  80  stadia  distant  from  the  gulf  (Scylax,)  and  180  from 
Argos  Amphiloehicum.  (Polybius.)"  Arta  is  the  ftnly  place  with  which 
these  two  measurements  correspond.  "  Ambracia  is  encompassed  on  the 
east  by  hills,  and  its  citadel  stands  on  one  of  them ;  it  is  surrounded  on  the 
west  by  open  plains  and  the  river  Arachthus  or  Arethon."  (Tit.  Liv.)  M. 
Pouqueville  must  admit  that  the  above  description  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
any  place  on  the  Rogous.  D'Anville  considers  the  Inachus  a  branch  of  the 
Achelous,  an  absurd  hypothesis,  and  one  that  is  wholly  refuted  by  the  recent 
maps  ol"  Palma  and  Pouqueville,  but  Reichard  adheres  to  the  supposition  of 
D'Anville.  Paulmier  de  Grentesmenil  believes  the  Inachus  and  the  Arach- 
thus or  Arethos  to  be  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  it  descends  from 
the  heights  of  Pindus.  (Gr;ee.  Antiq.  p.  148,  320,  321.)  Mannert  sup- 
poses the  Inachus  a  torrent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos  Amphilochieum, 
but  that  it  lias  been  confounded  with  the  sources  of  the  Arachthus  and 
Achelous.  Grentesmenil  and  Mannert  might  have  cited  in  corroboration  of 
their  opinion  the  author  dc  Fluminibus,  who  alludes  to  the  Inachus  under 
the  remarkable  name  of  the  Haliacmon.    It  is  only  necessary  to  read  these 


who  sacrificed  their  possessions,  and  carried  away  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors,  rather  than  become  subject  to  the 
Turks.  England  was  compelled  to  fulfil  a  solemn  treaty 
into  which  it  had  entered,  but  the  ignorance  or  simplicity 
of  its  ambassadors  was  unworthy  the  representatives  of  a 
European  kingdom. 

Many  flourishing  villages  are  scattered  throughout  tin; 
valley  of  Kalamas  ;  the  Philates,  a  Greek  tribe  who  inha- 
bit it,  cultivate  their  gardens,  olive  trees,  and  corn  fields, 
and' pay  a  tribute  that  they  may  be  defended  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Arnauts  or  Albanians.  Butrinto,  an  old 
Venetian  fortress,  and  Delvino,  the  residence  of  a  Sanjak, 
are  situated  in  an  arid  country,  which  is  bounded  by  the 
Acroceraunian  mountains.  The  town  of  Chitnara,  or 
Kimara,  is  the  chief  place  of  the  savage  Chimariots,  who 
earn  a  wretched  and  precarious  livelihood  by  piracy  and 
plunder.  The  large  harbour  of  Aulona,  a  town  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures,  lies  beyond  these  mountains. 

We  shall  return  to  Pindus,  and  survey  the  valley  of  the 
Voioussa  ;  such  is  the  present  Albanian  name  of  the  river, 
and  it  means  a  never-failing  current  ;c  but  the  Turkish 
geographer,  Hadgi-Khalfa,  calls  it  the  Vedis,  a  word  which 
in  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  is  synonymous  with  water,  and- 
not  unlike  the  corresponding  terms  in  Albanian,  Slavonic, 
and  some  Gothic  dialects ;  these  two  words  were  first  ap- 
plied by  the  Illyrians  or  ancestors  of  the  present  Albanians, 
but  the  substantives,  Aous,  Jlvas  and  Aias,  are  derived  from 
an  ancient  Greek  dialect,  in  which  aa  signified  water.  The 
town  of  Konitza,  perhaps  the  ancient  Antigonia,  stands  in 
a  green  valley,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  river,  surrounded 
with  high  mountains  ;d  the  other  towns  are  Premithi,  the 
ancient  Brebeta,  and  Kleissoura  ;  the  last  is  built  in  an 
important  pass  that  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  i 
the  one  near  the  sources  of  the  Aous.  The  river  passes  the 
defiles  of  Kleissoura,  and  then  receives  the  tributary  stream, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  town  of  Argyrokastron 
or  the  ancient  Argyas.  Tepelen  is  situated  below  it  in  a 
desert  and  gloomy  valley  ;  it  claims  the  doubtful  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  Ali  Pacha,  who  was  a  long  time 
the  dreaded  tyrant,  the  severe  master  and  merciless  exe- 
cutioner of  the  Albanians. 

M.  Pouqueville  discovered  the  Nymphamm  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Suchista  and  Aous  ;  the  ancients  inform  us 
that  flames  in  the  midst  of  streams  and  verdant  meadows 
issued  from  that  extensive  bed  of  fossil  pitch  ;  such  pheno- 
mena are  at  present  rare,  the  flames  when  they  are  seen, 
are  not  very  vivid.6 

Central  Albania,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Mu- 
sachi,  is  watered  by  the  Ergent  or  Krevasta,  the  ancient 


authors  to  be  convinced  of  the  error  which  M.  Pouqueville  has  committed 
in  applying  the  name  of  the  Arachthus  or  Arta  to  the  Rogous,  and  that  of 
the  Inachus  to  the  Arachthus.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  word  /{atoiis  in 
Stra'/o  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  written  RagcUs ;  the  letters  r  and  T 
might  have  been  easily  confounded  by  the  transcriber.  If  this  opinion  be 
admitted,  it  would  follow  that  this  river  is  the  Rhogus  of  Niger,  cited  by 
Grentesmenil,  the  present  Louro  and  the  ancient  Charadrus.  The  Greek 
word  yapaSpa,  signifies  a  torrent,  ^apnipovaBai,  to  fall  like  a  torrent,*  pwyn, 
signifies  a  precipice,  and  all  these  terms  are  descriptive  of  the  Louro  ui. 
Rogous. 

*  "Xapafya,  the  bed  of  a  torrent"— [also  a  torrent  itself.]  Hederiroe, 
1.  sulcu.%  quern  torrens  rapiilo  suo  impeiu  efficit  ct  excaral ;  2.  tiM lEJtd, 
qui  impetuosc  c  motile  out  priccipiti.  loco  decurrens  terrain  e.icarat.  In  the 
first  sense,  see  Homer,  Iliad,  b.  IV.  v.  45"i— 1  : — xapappoi  wojioi,  tar'  cpterft 

peoms  K0i\r)i  cvtooSc  ^apalpns-    "XapaSpovoOai,  to  spread  like  a  torrent,  and 

form  marshes."    [Hedencus,  torrentibus  impctuosis  escaro,  Herod.] — P. 

c  "  Eau  permanente." 

*  Pouqueville,  L  171.  '  Ibid.  L  2?i 
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Apsus  and  Artanes.*  The  important  town  of  Berat, 
which  rises  among  olive  woods  and  vineyards,  was  known 
in  the  middle  ages  by  the  Bulgaro-Slavonian  names  of  Beli- 
grad  and  Balagorod  or  White  Town.b  The  fertile  but  ill- 
cultivated  country  is  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
Zigeunes  or  gipsies  kindle  their  fires  in  the  woods.  Elbas- 
san,  which  is  situated  on  the  Scombi  or  ancient  Genusus, 
and  Durazzo,  a  maritime  town,  are  peopled  by  freebooters 
and  pirates. 

The  Mati  or  the  ancient  Mathis  waters  a  mountainous 
•country,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Mirdites,  an  Albanian 
and  Catholic  tribe,  in  some  measure  independent,  more 
civilized,  and  less  dishonest  than  their  neighbours  ;  they 
.are  indebted  for  these  advantages  which  they  retain  in 
the  midst  of  barbarians  to  a  virtuous  and  enlightened 
priesthood.  The  Mirdites  have  the  right  of  managing  the 
affairs  of  their  own  country,  and  of  imposing  theirown  taxes, 
but  they  are  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  men  for 
the  Ottoman  armies ;  the  catholic  religion  predominates 
in  their  territory  ;  the  Christian  population  is  not  less  than 
250,000  souls  ;c  they  are  governed  by  two  prinks  or  chiefs, 
one  spiritual,  who  is  the  mitred  abbot  of  Orocha,  the  other 
temporal,  who  is  sprung  from  the  family  of  the  Lechi. 
Dion  Cassius  calls  the  Mirditesd  the  Merdi,  and  places 
them  on  Mount  Scardus  ;  the  famous  Castriota  or  Scan- 
der-Beg,  so  long  the  terror  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  was  a 
native  of  the  country ;  he  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Croya  or  Crouia,  which  signifies  the  metropolis  ;  his  ashes 
rest  within  the  walls  of  Alessio ;  his  countrymen  have 
bestowed  on  him  the  extraordinary  surname  of  the  Alba- 
nian dragon  ;e  his  mighty  deeds  are  still  recorded  in  their 
songs. 

The  valley  of  the  Black  Drino  extends  behind  these 
countries,  and  the  lake  of  Ochrida  or  Achrida  is  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  basin  which  forms  the  common 
centre  of  Albania  and  Macedonia ;  a  town  of  the  same 
name  has  been  built  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  in  a  fertile 
district  that  abounds  in  fruit,  rich  pastures,  and  silver  and 
sulphur  mines.  Geographers  and  travellers  have  entered 
into  long  discussions  about  the  position  of  the  town  ;  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  was  another  Achrida,  situated  on  a  hill 
abounding  in  springs,  and  also  if  that  ancient  Achrida,  the 
capital  of  the  Bulgarian  monarchy,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Greek  town  Lychnidus,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  its  ruins,  it  is  said,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  south- 
east of  the  lake  ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  Lychnidus  or 
Tauresium  was  the  same  place  as  the  Justiniana  Prima. 
We  may  add  to  the  list  of  these  difficulties,  that  it  has  not 
been  determined  i  f  the  Devol,  which  waters  the  shady  valley 
ofGheortcha,  unites  with  the  Scombi  or  the  ancient  Gen- 
usus, as  M.  Pouqueville  supposes,  or  if  it  enters  the  lake 
Achrida  by  the  river  Bogradessi.  Anna  Comnena  says 
expressly  that  "  the  Drymon  flows  from  the  district  of 
JJeabolis,  traverses  the  lake  Lychnidus,  and  is  enlarged  by 
impetuous  torrents  ;"  the  account  given  by  the  Byzantine 
Princess  is  not  contradicted  by  the  learned  researches  of 
M.  Pouqueville.    The  Black  Drino  flows  from  Ochrida 


a  Artanes  is  the  same  name  as  Charsanes  in  Anna  Comnena ;  whence 
are  derived  Arzanes  and  Argenta.  It  is  the  same  name  as  Artanes  in  Bi- 
thynia,  Arda  and  Arz  us  in  Thrace,  and  Arzamas  in  Armenia.  Livy  writes 
it  Artatus. 

b  To  BoXnypiTo,  in  the  Byzantine  authors.  Paulmier  dc  Grentesmenil 
observes  rightly  that  it  is  probably  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  Pulcheriopo- 
lis ;  the  Illyrian  name  is  unknown.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
4he  Parthenia  of  Polybius  the  Parthinorum  oppidum  of  Caesar ;  and  as 


across  tne  districts  of  upper  and  lower  Dibra,  the  native 
country  of  barbarous  soldiers,  some  of  whom  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  Algerine  armies,  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Deys.  The  river  continues  its  course 
northwards,  and  is  joined  near  Stan  a  by  the  White  Drino, 
which  descends  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  almost 
unknown  region  in  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Perserendi, 
the  birth-place  of  Justinian,  and,  according  to  the  natives, 
the  true  Justiniana  Prima  ;  but  the  barbarism  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  are  almost  as  unsocial  as  the  bears  and  wolves 
on  their  mountains,  renders  the  place  inaccessible.  The 
united  streams  of  the  Drinos  water  the  fertile  and  romantic 
plain  in  which  travellers  seek  for  the  town  of  Dukagin; 
the  district  of  Za-Drina  and  its  thirty-two  villages  are  situ- 
ated near  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  and  peopled  by  fierce 
Albanians,  who  still  retain  their  independence. 

The  valley  of  the  Drino  forms  a  part  of  Upper  Albania, 
a  country  that  has  been  seldom  visited  by  travellers.  Scu- 
tari or  Scodra,  which  the  Turks  have  capriciously  called 
Iskenderiah  or  Alexandria,  holds  a  conspicuous  rank 
among  the  towns  in  their  empire,  and  is  considered  its  bul- 
wark on  the  west ;  it  is  situated  between  the  Boyana  and 
the  Drinassa,  at  the  place  where  the  first  issues  from  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
second  ;  it  is  defended  by  two  or  three  fortresses  and  ex- 
tensive ramparts  ;  the  inhabitants  amount  to  sixteen  or 
twenty  thousand  ;  many  of  them  are  Greeks,  some  of  the 
catholic,  others  of  the  eastern  church  ;  the  people  are  em- 
ployed in  making  arms,  manufacturing  woollen  stuffs, 
building  ships,  and  in  fishing  on  the  lake.  The  Boyana  is 
not  navigable  beyond  Polna,  but  Dulcigno  and  Antivari  are 
provided  with  good  harbours  on  the  Adriatic  ;  that  part  of 
the  coast  is  called  Kraina  or  the  land,  by  its  inhabitants, 
the  most  of  whom  are  Slavonians  ;  Antivari  was  peopled 
in  the  middle  ages  by  Italian  colonists/ 

The  Guegues  or  Guikhes,  or  the  red  Albanians,  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  interior  towards  the  sources  of  the  two 
Drinos  and  the  Moraca,  which  is  the  name  that  the  Boyana 
receives  before  it  enters  the  lake  of  Scutari  or  Zenta.  The 
country  and  its  inhabitants  are  little  known.  M.  Pouque- 
villes  mentions  the  Zogs,h  who  have  given  their  name  to 
a  lake  in  their  vicinity  ;  the  Murdes  and  the  Chiscands,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zenta ;  the  Bardi,  who  inhabit 
the  territory  of  Zadrina  on  the  east,  and  are  probably  de- 
scended from  the  Varditzi the  Koutchioti,  or  fowlers  ;  the 
Liaiporosches,  or  eaters  of  hares  ;  the  Mousselims,  or  tribe 
of  Mossul ;  the  Boukmirs,  or  bread-eaters  ;  the  Dardes, 
or  descendants  of  the  Dardanians  ;  the  Drivastes,  or  a 
number  of  robbers  in  Rascia  ;  and  the  Grouemirs,  or  peo- 
ple in  the  country  of  beautiful  women.  The  region  on 
the  east  and  north  of  Zadrina,  between  the  Boyana  and 
the  Zem  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Scutari,  is  peopled  by 
the  Pontali,  by  the  Choti,  who  are  divided  into  the  tribes 
of  the  Mogouls,  Castrati,  Bagous  and  Siwans  or  Soans, 
and  farther  to  the  west,  by  the  Pascoli,  whom  the  Turks 
call  Kolbans  or  shepherds.  The  territory  between  the  Mo- 
raca and  the  Tara,  which,  it  has  been  asserted,  unite  at  Limi 

barthe  or  ibarthe  signifies  white  in  Albanian,  it  may  have  been  the  Alba- 
nopolis  of  the  Albani  of  Ptolemy. 

°  Pouqueville,  II.  p.  548. 

d  The  name  is  more  properly  written  Mird'es. 

e  Culscedra  Arbenit.  flbarthe.) 

f  Gul.  Tyr.  Bell.  Sac.  II.  c.  xvii. 

g  Pouqueville,  II.  512.  h  This  word  signifies  "  little  birds." 

1  Ortelius,  under  the  word  Varalii. 
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and  form  the  Zcm,  is  occupied  by  (he  Scodrans,  and  by  the 
Pannani  who  are  neighbours  of  the  Colascinians  or  Kolas- 
cians,  a  tribe  of  fierce  mountaineers,  whose  bands  have 
often  desolated  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  ;  their  country 
extends  perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Ibali  to  the  sources 
of  the  White  Drino.  The  districts  between  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  lake  of  Zenta  and  the  western  feeders  of  the 
Drino  are  peopled  by  the  dementi,  a  catholic  tribe  whose 
bishop  resides  at  Saba  or  Sarda.  The  position  of  these 
places  is  almost  unknown  ;  many  more  villages  are  marked 
in  the  map  of  Upper  Albania,  published  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1692  by  the  college  de  Propaganda  fide,  than  in  any 
other  of  later  date.  The  courses  of  the  Moraca  and  the 
Zem  are  so  imperfectly  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  is  the  principal  river.  No  geographer  has  determined 
the  extent  of  Jlrnaoutlik,  a  country  that  borders  on  Rascia, 
Macedonia  and  Bosnia,  and  is  peopled  by  Servian  and 
Albanian  savages. 

The  Albanians  might  become  formidable  to  the  Otto- 
man empire  ;  their  hireling  sword  is  at  present  its  chief 
support. ;  the  rugged  and  mountainous  nature  of  their 
country  tends  to  confirm  them  in  their  warlike  habits. 
"  Every  man  born  in  Albania."  says  Pouqueville,  "  may 
be  distinguished  by  his  physiognomy,  temperament  and 
character  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks."  Strong,  ac- 
tive and  patient  of  fatigue,  they  were  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus, 
Scander-Beg,  and  AH  Pacha.  "  The  Albanian  troops 
endure  the  utmost  rigours  of  winter ;  while  day-light  lasts, 
they  are  employed  in  their  camp  in  wrestling  or  other  war- 
like exercises  ;  their  temperance  and  sobriety  are  so  great 
that  a  very  small  ration  of  bread  made  of  wheat  or  maize, 
and  of  black  olives  or  salted  pilchards,  is  sufficent  for  them ; 
the  happiness  of  the  Turk  consists  in  indolence,  that  of  the 
Albanian  in  action  ;  but  the  latter  is  not  excited  by  glory 
or  patriotism  ;  unless  he  be  bribed,  he  seldom  leaves  his 
rugged  mountains. "a  Their  leaders  areas  much  venerated 
as  ever  were  Highland  chieftains  by  their  clans  ;  and  the 
Bervicesof  these  mercenary  captains  and  theirnumerous  de- 
pendants, may  be  purchased  by  any  government. 

The  women  in  the  same  country  are  strong  and  healthy; 
their  temperate  and  frugal  diet  secures  them  against  many 
diseases  ;  they  are  not  so  early  marriageable  as  the  women 
in  southern  Greece,  but  they  retain  their  looks  longer,  and 
give  birth  to  children  at  a  more  advanced  age. 

Although  most  of  the  Albanians  profess  Mahometan- 
ism,  many  of  them  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  its  pre- 
cepts ;  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  the  contrary 
custom  observed  by  some  wealthy  chieftains,  is  more  a 
matter  of  fashion  than  of  conscience.  Although  ignorant 
of  the  sciences,  they  know  how  to  cut  canals  and  bring 
water  into  their  towns  ;  unprovided  with  mathematical 
instruments,  they  can  measure  heights  and  distances  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  a  geometer.  Mahomet  AH  and 
AH  Tepelenli  have  shown  what  the  genius  of  the  Albanians 
can  effect  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  the  de- 
voted and  heroic  fidelity  of  Mustapha  Bairactar  to  the 
emperor  Selim,  is  a  proof  that  the  Albanian  character  is 
not  incompatible  with  exalted  virtue. 

The  Albanians  are  probably  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Illy- 

»  The  Albanian  soldiers  are  called,  in  the  original,  Palikaris.  "  Palikar 
is  a  genera]  name  for  a  soldier  among  the  Greeks  and  Albanese  who  speak 
Koma  ic.' ' — Byron. — P. 

b  Leibnitz,  Collect.  VI.  p.  2.  p.  138.    Annal.  des  Voyages,  III.  157. 

c  P.  dc  Grentesmenil,  Graxia  Antiqua,  p.  213,  die. 
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rians,  that  migrated  from  the  irdand  and  mountainous 
countries,  and  became  known  when  the  Weakness  of  the 
Roman  empire  compelled  the  mountaineers  and  shepherds 
to  trust  to  their  own  strength  for  the  defence  of  their  pos- 
sessions ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  primitive  tribe, 
or  one  which  has  remained  unmixed  during  two  thousand 
years,  exists  in  a  country  like  European  Turkey,  peopled 
by  different  nations  that  are  confounded  with  each  other. 

It  has  been  shown  from  the  language  of  the  Albanian*, 
that  they  have  inhabited  Europe  as  long  as  the  Greeks  and 
Celts,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  connected  ;  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  Illyrian  tribes,  whose  language  resem 
bled  the  one  spoken  by  the  primitive  tribes  of  tbe  Pelasghi, 
Dardani,  Grailti,  and  Makedoncs,  inhabited  the  Albanian 
mountains  before  the  time  of  history,  and  were  governed 
by  hereditary  chiefs,  and  that  they  were  also  situated  near 
some  tribes  of  that  race  which  has  been  since  called  Sla- 
vonic. The  Illyrians  sent  numerous  colonies  into  Italy, 
but  at  the  period  of  the  great  Celtic  invasion  in  Greece  and 
Asia,  some  of  the  Illyrians,  among  others  the  Albani,  were 
subdued  by  the  warlike  Celts  and  Germans,  in  the  same 
manner  and  much  about  the  same  time  that  the  conquest 
ofGalatiawas  effected.  The  Romans  and  Italians  who 
made  themselves  masters  of  Illyria  in  a  later  age,  were  in- 
corporated with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  from 
that  period  the  pastoral  tribes  were  distinguished  by  the 
Celtic  name  of  Albani ;  the  main  body  of  their  language 
was  retained,  but  increased  and  corrupted  by  the  addition 
of  words  and  phrases  in  the  vulgar  Italian  or  Romana  rus- 
tka  and  the  military  jargon  of  the  legions.  These  changes, 
and  the  fact  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  iEolian,  the  Pela&- 
gian,  and  perhaps  the  Illyrian,  had  some  affinity  with  the 
Italian,  enable  us  to  explain  the  affinities  of  the  Albanian 
and  the  Daco-Latin,  or  modern  Walachian,  a  language 
originally  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  Dacian  language,  now 
unknown,  with  the  rustic  and  military  dialects  of  the  Ro 
mans  ;  but  the  one  and  the  other  were  again  altered  in  the 
tenth  century,  when  numerous  hordes  of  Carpathian  Sla- 
vonians, commanded  chiefly  by  princes  of  the  Gothic 
race,  repeopled  the  north  of  Illyria. 

It  is  thus  that  a  new  system  may  be  established,  of 
which  Leibnitzb  and  Paulmier  de  Grentesmenil0  were  not 
ignorant  ;  it  was  in  some  degree  elucidated  by  Mascid 
and  Thunmann,6  but  involved  in  numerous  difficulties 
by  Dolci  and  Sestrencewitz/  Were  it  connected  with 
the  researches  of  the  orientalists,  much  additional  ligh 
might  be  thrown  on  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of 
Greece,  Italy  and  Asia  Minor.  As  the  Albanian  lan- 
guage is  the  living  monument  on  which  the  whole  depends, 
we  shall  examine  it  more  fully  ;  if  we  enter  into  a  digres- 
sion, it  cannot  be  considered  out  of  place  in  a  geographical 
work. 

It  is  admitted,  nay  it  has  been  partly  proved  by  philo- 
logists, that  a  number  of  languages5  spoken  in  different 
countries,  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  shores  of  Iceland,  bear  some  resemblance  to  each 
other.  If  that  fact  be  kept  in  view,  the  mixed  nature  of 
the  Albanian  language  cannot  be  thought  a  local  and  par- 
ticular phenomenon,  as  it  was  considered  in  the  time  o/ 


Masci,  Esisai  sur  les  Albanais.    Annal.  des  Voyages,  "I.  I  Ij. 
•  Thunmann,  Untersuchungen  uber  dieacstliche  va-lker. 
'  Dolci,  de  prcestantiu  Linguas  Illyrica.-.    Sestrencewiti,  RechercM  sur 
les  Slaves,  &c. 

t  "  Les  langues  japhetiques"— the  Japhetic  or  Indo-European  languages. 
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Leibnitz,  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  analogy  that 
pervades  all  the  Indo-Gothic  tongues.  Hence  Albanian 
words  may  be  coincident  with  Latin,  Sanscrit,  or  German 
words,  and  yet  be  indigenous.  Thus  the  word  gneri  signi- 
fies a  man  in  Albanian,  and  corresponds  with  aner  in 
Greek,  nar  in  Persian,  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  and  with  nero, 
a  strong  man,  nericmie,  virile  strength,  in  the  Sabine,  an  an- 
cient Italian  dialect.  Another  remarkable  instance  may 
be  adduced  ;  ziarm,  the  Albanian  word  for  fire,  corres- 
ponds with  tjerm  in  Armenian,  thermos  in  Ionian,  thar- 
mos  in  iEolian,  garm  in  Persian,  and  warm  in  German. 
These  examples  show  that  the  words  are  similar,  but  it 
cannot  be  determined  that  any  one  of  them  is  derived 
from  any  other.  In  the  same  manner  reg,  a  king,  in  Al- 
banian, is  not  unlike  rex  in  Latin,  rix  in  Celtic,  regin  in 
Icelandic,  radja  in  Sanscrit,  and  numerous  other  syno- 
nymes,  the  priority  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  grammar  of  the  Al- 
banian language  ;  if  it  be  in  many  respects  like  those  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  a  proof  of  its  relation  or  connec- 
tion with  these  tongues,  not  of  its  derivation  from  them  ; 
it  is  certain  that  there  must  have  been  grammatical  sys- 
tems in  Phrygia,  Thrace  and  Illyria  at  the  same  time  or 
even  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  Greece.  Illyria  as  well  as 
Boeotia  may  claim  the  inventions  of  Cadmus. 

Some  Sanscrit  words  of  a  geographical  nature,  must  be 
remarked  by  every  one  who  studies  the  Albanian.  Mall, 
a  mountain  in  general,  (whence  Mama  in  Thessaly  and 
the  Peloponnesus,)  and  gour,  a  rock  or  hill,  are  common  in 
Albania  ;  Candahar  and  Candavia  have  the  same  significa- 
tion ;  these  instances  are  by  no  means  exceptions  to  the 
rule  ;  with  equal  probability  we  may  derivefrom  the  Sans- 
crit and  much  more  readily  than  from  the  Greek,  the 
words  Haemus,  Pindus  (Bindhia,  or  Vindia,  in  Indostan,) 
Parnassus  (Paranischa,)  and  Kynthos  ;a  it  follows  from 
these  and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind,  that  a  connex- 
ion subsists  between  all  the  Japhetic  languages,  of  which 
the  high  districts  in  Armenia  might  have  been  the  common 
centre. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Albanian,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  more  than  a  third  of  its  primitives  are  Greek  roots  re- 
duced to  their  primitive,  barbarous  and  monosyllabic  form  ; 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  Greek  words  in  the  Albanian  are 
most  closely  allied  to  the  iEolic  dialect,  which  did  not  dif- 
fer radically  from  the  ruder  and  older  language  of  the  Pe- 
lasghi,* and  which  might  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  an- 
cient Macedonian,  Epirotic,  Thessalian  and  Boeotian  ;  thus 
the  Albanian  might  have  been  originally  an  ancient  semi- 
Greek  dialect,  like  such  as  were  spoken  before  the  time  of 
Homer  ;  another  third  of  the  roots  appears  to  be  common 
to  the  Latin,  Sabine  or  Samnite,  Italo-Celtic,  German 
and  Slavonic,  and  in  general  to  all  the  languages  spoken 
in  the  central  and  western  regions-  of  Europe.  But  no 
reason  has  yet  been  alleged,  which  could  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  all  its  relations  with  these  languages  are 
of  ancient  date,  and  existed  at  the  epoch  when  most  of  the 
European  families  inhabited  the  high  countries  in  the  pe- 
r insula  of  Haimus  and  Pindus,  or  whether  they  are  later 
modifications  resulting  from  different  causes,  among  others, 
from  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Roman  military  colo- 

1  Kynthos  in  the  island  ol'  Delos,  the  island  of  Zakynthos,  Arakynthosin 
Attica,  Anakynthos  in  Acarnania,  Berckynthos  in  Crete,  Idem  in  Phrygia, 
from  Kuntha,  a  sacred  hill. 

•>  See  Paulmier  de  Grentcsmenil,  Graecia  Antiqua,  p.  54,  55. 

0  "  Prom  these  three  assertions  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  Albanian  lan- 


nies.  The  remaining  roots  have  not  been  traced  to  their 
source  ;  but  from  the  analogy  of  geographical  names,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  not  widely  different  from  others  in 
the  ancient  languages  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  We 
shall  subjoin  the  proofs  of  these  assertions,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Albanian  language  is  not  only  one 
of  high  antiquity,  but  serves  to  illustrate  others  of  Pelasgo- 
Hellenic  origin.0 

The  iEolic  roots  may  be  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  digamma,  the  metathesis  of  the  letter  R,  or  by  other 
changes  peculiar  to  the  iEolic  dialect.  Thus  the  Greek 
word  tragein,d  to  eat,  becomes  in  the  iEolic  form  of  the 
infinitive,  tragen,  and  by  the  metathesis  of  the  R,  targen; 
hence  the  Albanian  term  darken,  to  eat.  The  pronoun  / 
is  expressed  in  the  Albanian  by  oun  and  oune,  which  are 
the  same  as  the  ion  and  ionga  of  the  Boeotians,  and  the 
egon  of  the  iEolians.  Bale,  the  head,  in  Albanian,  corres- 
ponds with  the  balaof  the  Macedonians,  and  the  phala  of 
the  Boeotians,  which  are  both  iEolisms  that  were  used  in- 
stead of  kephala.  The  Albanian  name  for  Slavonia  is 
Schienia,  the  country  of  strangers,  from  skenos,  the  iEolic 
form  of  xenos  :  the  iEolic  word  skiphos,  a  sword,  may  per- 
haps account  for  Sk'patar,  the  name  which  the  Albanians 
give  themselves,  but  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  been 
explained.  The  digamma  appears  in  many  words  ;  thus 
vraam,  to  kill  or  injure,  from  raiein ;  vel,  oil,  from  elaion; 
verbuem,  to  bereave,  from  orbare  (Latin  ;)  verra,  fine  wea- 
ther,, from  ear  or  er,  the  spring  ;  in  like  manner  Voioussa, 
the  name  of  a  river,  is  the  ancient  Aous  or  Aious.  The 
Albanian  is  by  means  of  its  iEolic  character  connected 
with  the  Macedonian  ;  Loos,  the  Macedonian  name  for 
the  month  of  August,  corresponds  with  the  Loonar  of  the 
Albanians ;  the  first  and  second  brit,  the  names  of  two 
months  in  Albanian,  recall  to  our  recollection  the  bcritios 
and  hyperberitios  in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  Krios,  a 
word  used  by  the  Macedonian  peasants,  is  analogous  to 
the  Albanian  kirsouery  for  ouer  signifies  a  season.0  We 
have  entered  on  a  subject,  which  cannot  at  present  be 
fully  treated  ;  no  entire  vocabulary  of  the  Albanian  lan- 
guage exists;  the  indigenous  names  of  all  the  months  have 
not  hitherto  been  collected. 

The  Pelasgic  character  has  been  evinced  by  a  curious 
and  important  fact.  The  names  of  several  Greek  divinities, 
according  to  Herodotus,  are  derived  from  the  Pelasgic. 
Now  in  the  Albanian  language,  deet  signifies  the  sea, 
whence  probably  Tethys  the  goddess  of  the  Ocean  ;  dee 
the  earth,  whence  Deo  and  Demeter,  names  of  Ceres  ;  here 
the  air  or  wind,  whence  Here,  Juno  ;  dieli  the  sun,  whence 
Delios,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun  ;  vranie  a 
cloud,  whence  uranos,  the  heavens.  Hccodotus  mentions 
Juno  only  among  these  divinities  ;  but  these  examples  are 
enough  to  show  that  some  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  words 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Albanian  language ;  besides,  He- 
rodotus, from  his  own  confession,  was  ignorant  of  the  Pe- 
lasgic ;  after  having  said  that  the  Pelasghi  were  of  a  different 
origin  from  the  Greeks,  he  tells  us  however  that  they  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians,  Arcadians,  and  Thessali- 
ans  :  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably  believed  that  the  his- 
torian has  accommodated  the  mythology  of  the  Pelasghi, 
to  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Lybians.  The  Pelasghi  were 

giiage  is  an  ancient  and  important  link  in  the  PeJasgo-Hellenic  branch  of 
the  Indo-Gothic  languages." 
d  Tpcu  ya  v  ? 

e  See  Usserius,  de  Maccd.  et  anno  solari. 
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supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  the  first  people 
who  ruled  over  Greece  ;  they  inhabited  Pindus  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  the  Pelasgic  Dodona  was  the  centre  of  their 
worship,  and  their  descendants  were  the  people  who  styled 
themselves  Autochthones  or  Aborigines.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  an  old,  rude,  and  monosyllabic  dialect,  although  of 
semi-Greek  origin,  appeared  unintelligible  to  an  Ionian 
like  Herodotus  :  the  very  name  of  the  Pelasghi,  as  well 
as  those  of  Pclla,  Pellene,  Pelion,  Peligni,  and  twenty 
others  of  places  and  people,  may  be  explained  by  the 
old  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  word  pela,  a  rock  or 
stone, a  which  corresponds  with  the  Albanian  pul  or  pil, 
a  forest.  It  is  vain  to  regard  the  hypotheses  of  different 
writers,  or  to  make  the  Pelasghi  come  from  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  the  summits  of  Caucasus,  or  the  tower  of  Babel  ; 
they  were  in  reality  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  old  rock,  the  stone  builders  ;  their  worship  was 
wholly  European,  and  founded  on  the  belief  of  a  supreme 
being  and  inherent  powers  in  nature.6 

The  names  which  geography,  and  particularly  physical 
geography,  has  consecrated,  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  documents  of  primitive  history,  or  of  history  an- 
terior to  chronology.  Men,  long  before  they  thought  of 
computing  years,  or  arranging  events  according  to  the  or- 
der of  their  dates,  designated  by  local  denominations,  ta- 
ken from  the  dialects  in  which  they  spoke,  all  the  objects 
that  surrounded  them  ;  the  mountains  that  bounded  their 
horizon,  the  rivers  in  which  their  thirst  was  quenched,  the 
village  that  gave  them  birth,  and  the  family  or  tribe  to 
which  they  belonged  ;  had  that  geographical  nomencla- 
ture been  preserved  pure  and  entire,  a  map  of  the  world 
might  have  been  obtained,  more  valuable  far  than  all  the 
universal  histories. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  to  discover  the  Hellenic 
structure  of  the  Albanian  language,  to  compare  words  that 
are  not  of  common  occurrence,  or  such  as  are  used  in  dia- 
lects little  known  ;  thus  groua,  a  woman,  corresponds  with 
Grata,  a  Grecian  woman  ;  kourm,  the  body,  with  kormos, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  khunde,  the  nose,  with  chondros,  car- 
tilage ;  dora,  the  hand,  with  down,  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
ziza,  a  nipple,  with  titthos  ;c  groust,  the  fist,  with  gronthos  ; 
cambe,  the  foot,  with  kampe,  flexion  ;  ngrane,  to  nourish, 
with  grasin  ;  Jlacha,  a  flame,  with  phlox  ;  krupa,  salt,  with 
kruos,  crystal  ;  stepei,  a  house,  with  stephos  a  roof  or  co- 
vering :  brecheir,  hai!,  with  brechein,  to  wet,  and  eir,  a  tem- 
pest or  thunder  ;  iourte,  prudent,  with  iotes,  prudence, 
(Homer)  ;  iri,  young,  with  ear  or  er,  the  spring  ;  kouitou, 
I  remember,  with  kolheoo,  I  think  ;d  ve,  an  egg,  with  oveon 
a  word  used  in  the  Cretan  dialect  ;  chata,  poverty,  with 
chatein,  to  want ;  skepetim,  thunder,  with  skepto,  I  fall  with 
force  ;  phare,  a  division  or  tribe,  with  pharos,  the  pars  of 
the  Latins  ;  prink,  a  father  or  chief,  with  prin,  before  ( pri- 
mus ;)  frike,  fear,  with  phrix,  trembling  ;  bastakes,  a  Boeo- 
tian term  for  landholders,6  with  bastine,  a  rural  domain,  in 
Albanian.  We  have  cited  such  examples  as  are  not  very 
obvious,  the  relation  between  which  is  not  at  first  disco- 
vered ;  but  a  great  number  of  analogies  more  evident  and 

»  Sturtz,  lis  Lingua  Maccdoniea.    Tzctzcs,  Chiliad.  II.  c.  XVII. 
b  "  Dos  forces  elementairc  de  la  nature." 

c  Tirflot,  rirflij,  a  nipple.  ■)  Kotu>,  scntio  1 

1  "  Propri  eta  ires  foneiers,"  possessors  of  real  estate. — P. 
'   "The  relations  of  the  Albanian  with  the  Latin  arc  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine, since  they  may  have  arisen  at  different  periods.    Sonic  of  them  are 
owing  to  the  ancient  connexion  between  the  jEolic  and  Pelasgic,  and  the 
Djjmitivc  Latin  ;  others  proceed  from  the  mixture  of  the  Celtic  both  with  the 


more  easily  traced,  must  strike  those  who  study  the  lan- 
guage. Many  Albanian  and  Greek  words  differ  only  in 
their  grammatical  forms  ;  thus  piim  and  piein,  to  drink  ; 
pounouem  and  ponein,  to  labour  ;  zieiim  and  zeein,  to  boil  ; 
litem,  to  anoint,  laara  to  wash,  and  louein,  to  bathe  ;  pituem, 
to  ask,  and  pulheslhai. ;  prim  and  proimai,  to  advance,  to  go 
forward  ;  the  prepositions,  nde,  within,  (endon  ;)  paa,  with- 
out, and  apo,  from  ;  me  and  meta,  with  ;  the  adverbs  no 
and  me,  not ;  and  other  instances  too  numerous  to  be  ad- 
duced. 

It  is  observable  that  some  Albanian  terms  arc  Hellenic 
compounds,  although  there  are  no  single  words  corres- 
ponding with  them  in  the  Greek.  Panomi,  the  Albanian 
term  for  anarchy,  is  formed  from  the  preposition  pa,  which 
is  not  different  from  the  Greek  apo,  and  mmos,  law  ;  it 
may  therefore  be  considered  the  same,  as  the  old  or  obso- 
lete Greek  term  aponomia.  The  Greek  word  hippos,  a 
horse,  was  probably  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  Al- 
banian verb  hippune,  to  mount  or  leap.  The  names  of 
mountains  and  people  in  primitive  Greece,  were  perhaps 
of  Albanian  origin. 

The  Albanian  words  derived  from  the  Latin  might  have 
been  introduced  at  different  epochs  ;  at  all  events  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  relation  between  these  two  langua- 
ges ;  some  etymologists  observe  an  analogy  in  the  JEotic, 
the  Albanian  and  ancient  Latin  ;  but  much  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  last  may  be  attributed  to  the 
mixture  of  the  Celtic  with  the  Albanian  and  old  Italian 
dialects  ;  besides,  the  Roman  military  colonies  must  have 
disseminated  the  Romana  ruslica  in  Illyria  and  Epirus.  If 
the  history  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  other  Italian  tribes 
were  not  involved  in  obscurity,  more  accurate  notions 
might  be  formed  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  easy  to  adduce 
several  instances,  by  which  it  must  appear  that  the  Alba- 
nian is  connected  with  the  dialects  of  ancient  Italy/  Kiel, 
the  heavens,  cozlum  ;  lioume,  a  river,  fiumen  ;  milz,  a  friend, 
amicus  ;  sok,  a  companion  or  ally,  socius  ;  lake,  a  marsh 
or  lake,  lacus  ;  Jlochete,  hair,  Jloccus ;  lufta,  war,  lucta,  a 
struggle  ;  pische,  a  fish,  piscis  ;  aar,  gold,  aurum ;  pe.eme, 
fruits,  poma  ;  remb,  a  branch,  ramus  ;  fakic,  the  face,  fa- 
des; martuem,  to  marry,  maritare  ;  turbuem,  to  trouble, 
turbare  ;  pulchuem,  to  please,  placere ;  desciruem,  to  desire, 
desiderare  ;  kiaam,  to  complain,  (chiamarc,  Italian  ;)  vape, 
warm,  vapidus  ;  spess,  thick,  spissus  ;  cundra,  against,  con- 
tra ;  nde,  within,  (endo,  old  Latin,)  per,  by  or  through,  per. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Latinisms  or  kaltamsms  in 
the  Albanian  are  very  like  those  in  the  Walachian,  or  Da- 
co-Roman.  The  following  circumstance  alone  may,  in 
some  measure,  show  how  long  the  Albanian  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Latin.  The  word  mi  expresses  the  com- 
parative in  the  Albanian,  and  is  analogous  to  the  irregular 
comparatives  minor  and  melior  of  the  Latins.5  Ssum,  the 
term  for  the  superlative,  (or  according  to  its  pronuncia- 
tion, schoume,)  appears  to  be  the  same  as  summc. 

To  ascertain  the  Celticisms  and  Germanisms  in  the  Al- 
banian is  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  task  ;  they  cannot 
be  attributed  to  accidental  causes,  for  these  words  form 

Albanian  and  the  ancient  Italian  dialects  ;  and  others  inav  be  referred  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Komana  rttstica,  bv  the  military  colonic  s,  in  Illyria  and 
Epirus.  Undoubtedly  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, and  other  nations  of  ancient  Italy,  might  throw  additional  liilht 
upon  the  subject ;  but  the  following  examples  an-  snUicicnt  evidcnceth.it 
the  Albanian  language  is  intimately  connected  with  the  early  Italian  dia 
lects. 

it  "  Is  analogous  to  melior,  mieux,  and  mc/ir." 
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part  of  a  numerous  class  in  different  languages  ;  thus  larth 
in  Albanian,  lard  in  French  and  English,  lardum,  in  Latin, 
lar,  fat,  in  Celtic,  and  larix,  Iceriche*  Icerk,  larche,  a  resinous 
tree,  in  Latin,  German,  Danish  and  English,  indicate  a 
resemblance  between  the  northern  and  western  tongues. 
Bret,,  a  king,  breteri,  a  kingdom,  brii,  a  horn,  bar,  grass, 
bres,  a  girdle,  droe,  dread,  brittune,  to  diffuse  or.  radiate., 
and  bleem,  to  buy,  are  evidently  Celto-Gallic  words.  Miel, 
flour,  buk,  bread,  hethe,  fever,  gostie,  a  feast,  chierr,  a  car, 
cand,  an  angle,  gind,  kind,  tim,  smoke,  (dimma,  vapour,  in 
Swedish,)  sciu,  rain,  (shower,)  nata,  night,  dera,  a  gate,  HI, 
a  star,  in  the  dialect  of  Epirus,  (ild,  fire,  in  Danish,)  bir, 
a  son,  (baern,  bairns,  children,  in  Danish  and  Scotch,) 
oulk,  a  wolf,  siou,  eyes,  ve,  an  oath,  and  many  others,  are 
almost  literally  German  or  Gothic.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  these  facts  from  the  migrations  of  different  peo- 
ple, but  they  may  be  easily  explained,  if  we  admit  that  the 
ancient  population  of  Haemus  was  made  up  of  Celtic, 
Slavonic,  and  German  tribes,  as  well  as  Pelasgian,  Helle- 
nic and  Asiatic. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  division  of  the  Albanian  lan- 
guage, which  consists  of  unknown  roots,  or  at  least  of 
such  as  have-not  hitherto  been  explained.  We  might  at 
first  have  been  inclined  to  leave  the  examination  of  the 
subject  to  orientalists,  and  to  suppose  that  these  words 
were  exclusively  of  Asiatic  origin,  because  they  are  appa- 
rently foreign  to  every  known  European  language.  But 
as  we  have  occasionally  been  able  to  account  for  some  of 
these  roots,  and  to  connect  them,  in  spite  of  their  irregu- 
larity, with  the  Hellenic  and  other  European  dialects,  we 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  primitives  of  a  pure  and 
indigenous  language,  like  the  Albanian,  must  have  been  at 
one  time  common  to  the  Thracian,  Illyrian,  Phrygian  and 
Lydian,  and  that  its  unknown  roots  are  not  the  least  va- 
luable part  of  each  or  all  these  languages.  The  Albanian, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  might  become  as  useful  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  as  the  language  of  Orpheus  or 
Deucalion,  and  might  enable  us  to  explain  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  names  of  many  ancient  people  and  places. 
We  have  been  able  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
information, b  to  interpret  some  of  these  words  ;  thus,  it  is 
likely  that  Mount  Scardus  has  been  so  called  from  its  in- 
dented peaks,  for  card  and  scarra  signify  a  saw,  (sierra.) 
The  Scomius  is  a  very  high  mountain,  (scume  mal ;)  the 
passes  of  Succi  in  Haemus  extend  across  small  hills, 
(sukhc.)  The  Oeagrius,  or  Hebrus,  is  the  river  near  wild 
woods  ;  the  Pontus  abounds  in  marshes  ;  the  Dryn  is  sha- 
ded with  forests.0  Vedi  (Aous)  signifies  water,  and  Voious- 
sa,  a  never  failing  stream.  Mount  Bora  has  derived  its 
name  from  its  snows  (bora  or  bdore,)  and  the  Bernus  pro- 
bably from  perruns,  a  torrent  ;  Candavia  is  a  rugged  coun- 
try, traversed  by  winding  or  angular  roads  (candoign.) 
But,  without  entering  into  more  minute  details,  if  the 
names  of  the  districts,  mountains,  and  rivers  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  Achelous  on  the  south,  Mount  Balle  on 
the  northwest,  and  the  Scomius  on  the  north,  are  for  the 
most  part  of  Albano-Illyrian  origin,  it  may  be  allowed 

*  Larche. 

b  Diction.  Epirot.  by  Bianchi  (Ibarthe,)  incorrectly  called  Eiondi  by 
Major  Leake.  Vocabulary  in  Leake's  Researches  in  Greece,  and  those  by 
Thunmann  and  Pouqueville.  MS.  glossary  in  the  library  of  the  king  of 
Prance.    MS.  fragments  of  a  grammar  by  Vellara. 

c  CEagrius  signifies  "the  water  of  wild  forests:"  Pontus,  "the  river 
forming  lagoons  ;"    Dryn,  "  the  river  of  the  woods." 
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that  the  study  of  the  Albanian  is  connected  with  that  of 
geography.  It  might  furnish  us  too,  with  some  interesting 
ethnographical  indications,  and  serve  to  explain  the  differ- 
ent names  that  have  been  applied  to  the  Albanians. 

A  native  of  the  country  calls  himself  an  Arvenesce,  ac- 
cording to  Ibarthe,  and  a  Skipitar,  according  to  Thun- 
mann. The  last  name,  it  has  been  said,  is  derived  from 
skip,  which  denotes  the  language  ;  hence  Skipitar,  he  who 
speaks  Skip,  and  Skiperi,  the  country  in  which  Skip  is 
spoken  ;  but  no  signification  has  been  assigned  to  the  word 
itself.  Ancient  geographers  describe  the  Albanians  as  a 
mountainous  and  wandering  people,  early  historians  inform 
us  that  they  became  afterwards  a  warlike  nation,  hence  it 
may  be  thought  more  probable  that  Skipitar  means  an 
armed  man,  or  one  provided  with  a  sword  or  skiphos.'ie 
The  word  Albanian,  though  long  forgotten  by  them,  is 
perhaps  as  ancient  ;  the  mount  Albanus  of  Ptolemy  is  the 
Albia  or  Albion  of  Strabo,  and  the  commentators  are  not 
to  be  commended,  who  would  efface  the  Albani  and  Alba- 
nopolis  from  the  text  of  Ptolemy  ;  with  equal  justice,  all 
the  Albas  and  Albani  in  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain  might  be 
obliterated  from  the  ancient  maps  of  those  countries.  Alb- 
hain  in  Gaelic,  and  Alb  in  Germanic,  signify  mountain  pas- 
turage ;  from  such  facts  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  name 
of  the  Albani  is  indigenous  and  of  very  ancient  date  ;  it  is 
also  likely  that  Arbenesce,  or  as  it  is  written  by  the  By- 
zantine historians,  Arvanitiae,  is  a  corruption  of  Albani- 
tae.  This  term,  which  the  Turks  have  changed  into  Ar- 
naut,f  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Slavo-Illyrian  arvanie, 
war  or  combat;  if  that  be  the  case,  it  is  only  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  Skipitar  or  Schypetar. 

The  names  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  appear  to  be  also  of 
Albanian  origin  ;  the  Parthini  or  Parthyeni  in  Illyria,  were 
the  white  or  fair  people,  (i  barthe,)  and  wholly  distinct  from 
the  Parthians;  the  Dassaretae  were  the  isolated  tribes  ;  the 
Dalmatae,  or  Delmatae,  signified  the  young.  There  is  a 
meaning  in  the  names  of  many  Albanian  towns  and  dis- 
tricts ;s  the  port  of  Eled  or  Elet,  described  by  Scylax,  is 
the  Elea,  mentioned  by  other  writers,  with  the  termination 
of  the  Albanian  genitive.  If  so  many  geographical  terms 
can  be  explained  by  means  of  the  language  sfill  spoken  in 
ancient  Illyria,  why  should  its  origin  besought  in  Caucasus'? 
It  may  be  of  use  to  compare  these  indications  with  others 
obtained  from  the  ancient  Macedonian,  and  it  may  be  bet- 
ter to  confine  our  inquiries  to  the  countries  known  to  the 
Greeks,  than  toexamine  the  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
from  which  it  is  not  likely  much  information  can  be 
gained  concerning  the  Maedi,  the  Lydi,  the  Pelasghi,  the 
Phryges  or  Vrighes,h  and  other  people  in  the  north  of 
Greece.. 

The  unknown  primitives  in  the  Albanian  are  perhaps 
ancient  Illyrian  words  ;  and  if  that  opinion  be  correct,  the 
inquiry  may  be  limited  to  the  countries  within  and  near  the 
boundaries  of  Illyria.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  several 
Thracian  words  were  not  in  use  in  Illyria  and  Macedonia, 
among  others  bria,  a  town,  and  para,  a  height  or  elevated 
place  ;  t  may  be  added  that  the  termination  in  issos,  itza, 

J  Tar,  itar,  and  atar,  are  Albanian  terminations,  which  denote  a  pro- 
fession or  trade  ;  and  they  correspond  with  the  arius  and  tor  of  the  Latins. 

e  "  If  we  reflect  that  the  Albanians  first  appeared  in  geography  as  a  pas- 
toral race  of  mountaineers,  and  in  history  as  a  military  people,  we  may  na- 
turally conclude  that  skipitar  signifies  an  armed  man,  cr  one  skilled  with 
the  sword  (skiphos.)"  e  "  Arnaout.', 

f  "  In  general,  the  names  of  people  and  towns  have  a  meaning  in  AIba» 
nian."  6  Bryges. 
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dava,  and  ava,  are  most  common  in  the  Thraco-Getan 
dialects;  and  the  Illyrian,  if  it  did  not  form  a  separate  class, 
was  a  branch  distinct  from  the  Thracian.  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Strymon,  a  Slavonic  and 
Germanic  word,  and  the  name  of  a  river,  (Slrzumien,  in 
Polish,  Stream,  Strcemmcn,  Straum,  &c.  in  Scandinavian  ;) 
to  trace  its  connexion  with  the  Albanian,  is  like  an  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  original  form  of  an  edifice  wholly  in 
ruins.3  The  Dardani,  an  Illyrian  people,  who,  according 
to  an  ancient  tradition,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes  dis- 
persed in  Troas.  Epirus,  and  Italy,b  might  have  been  of  Al- 
banian origin  ;  llion  is  an  Albanian  word,  which  signifies  a 
high  place  ;  there  was  not:  only  a  small  town  called  llion, 
in  Macedonia,  but  a  mountain  of  that  name  in  Laconia.  It 
is  as  rash  to  reject  these  indications  as  to  found  any  conclu- 
sion on  them,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  or 
ignorance;  much  greater  information  must  be  obtained, 
before  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  early  population 
of  Italy  were  connected  with  the  Ombrici  and  Siculi  of  an- 
cient Illyria,  or  with  the  Tdskes  of  modern  Albania. 

The  Albanian  language  has  been  considered  in  its  rela- 
tions to  geography  and  ethnography  ;  some  remarks  may 
be  made  on  its  grammatical  structure.0 

The  Albanian  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Latin,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Slavonic  ;  but  it  is  not  so  rich  as  the  two 
first,  and  its  constructions  are  less  varied  than  those  in  the 
last.d  It  abounds  in  auxiliary  words  ;  thus  to  express  the 
adjective  idle,6  it  is  necessary  to  say,  Te pact pune,  (literally 
in  Greek,  Toi  apo  ponou,)  those  without  occupation.  Its 
derivative  substantives  are  of  two  forms  ;  the  one  corres- 
ponds with  the  arius  or  tor  of  the  Latins  ;  the  other  with 
the  era  or  cr'te  of  the  Germans.  Thus,  from  lufla,  war,  is 
derived,  lufletar,  a  warrior  ;  and  from  bret,  a  king,  breteri, 
a  kingdom  :  but  the  most  of  the  derivative  substantives  are 
infinitives,  preceded  by  the  neuter  article ;  thus,  te  pym, 
drink,  is  derived  from  pym,  to  drink/  and  is  the  same  as  if 
we  said  in  Italian,  il  bevere,  or  in  French,  le  bolre.  The 
physical  terms  are  more  numerous  and  more  varied  than 
we  might  be  apt  to  conclude  from  perusing  the  printed 
treatises  on  the  subject ;  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
words  that  indicate  the  faculties  or  operations  of  the  mind. 

The  article  is  generally  put  at  the.  end  of  the  substan- 
tive ;g  thus,  grouc,  woman,  groueia,  the  woman  ;  gour, 
stone,  gouri,  the  stone:  barck,  belly,  barckou,  the  belly  :  but 
the  same  rule  is  not  applicable  to  the  adjective  ;  thus  mir 
signifies  good,  and  i  mir,  e  mire,  te  mire,  are  the  same  word 
with  the.  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  articles  prefixed 
to  if.  The  declension  of  the  pronouns  is  regular  ;  the  first 
and  second  persons  are  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the 
Latin.  There;  are  ten  conjugations,  according  to  Lecce  ; 
but  that  number  may  be  reduced  to  eight  :  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  infinitive  ;  four  terminate  in  am,  em,  hn, 
and  own,  or  in  the  same  manner  as  the  four  present  tenses 
in  the  Armenian  ;  two  in  ane  and  oune,  and  two  in  le  and 
re.  Most  of  the  present  tenses  end  in  agn,  egn,  ign,  and 
ogn,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  preterites  in  ava,  cva, 
iva,  and  ova.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Albanian  verb  is 


•  "The  Slavonic  ami  Germanic  word  Strymon  (Polish,  Strzumicn; 
Scandinavian,  Slracm,  Slroemmcn,  Straum,  &c.)  stands  as  an  insulated 
monument -of  SOOie  ruined  fabric." 

•  Homer,  Virgil;  Pliny,  Lycophron,  &c.  I  am  aware  that  the  learned 
Niebuhr  has  considered  the  migration  of  iEneas  as  a  fable ;  but  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Dardani  might  have  been  true,  independently  of  the  poetical  fic- 
tions with  which  they  have  been  mixed. 

•  Qsservazioni  Grammatical,  by  F.  RI.  Leccc,  Rome,  1716.    Lcakc,  Re- 


made up  of  two  distinct  formations,  introduced  at  different 
periods  ;  the  first  or  earliest  depends  on  the  four  vowels, 
a,  e,  i,  o ;  the  second  must  be  attributed  to  successive  ad- 
ditions or  innovations.  This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  llie 
study  of  the  language,  and  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view  in 
distinguishing  the  Illyrian  forms  in  the  Albanian,  from  the 
Pelasgo-vEolian.  The  infinitive  is  always  preceded  by  the 
article  me,  when  the  sense  is  active,  and  by  mecu,  when  the 
sense  is  passive  or  reciprocal.  The  imperfect,  perfect, 
future  conditional,  imperative,  infinitive,  and  partioiplbj 
are  formed  by  inflections,  and  the  other  tenses  by  means 
of  the  auxiliary  verbs  to  have,  and  lo  be.  The  passive  is 
formed  by  the  verb  to  be  and  the  infinitive  of  the  active 
voice,  which  is  changed  into  a  supine  by  the  omission  of 
the  article  me. 

The  Albanian  grammar  is  remarkable  for  its  origina- 
lity ;  it  may  be  considered  a  monument  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  nation  for  which  it  was  framed  ;  such  nvght  have 
been  the  grammatical  systems  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and 
Cadmus. 

The  Albanian  books  published  at  Rome  by  the  College. 
cle  Propaganda  fide,  are  printed  in  modern  Italic  characters,, 
with  the  addition  of  four  other  letters  ;  the  Albanians 
themselves  make  use  of  the  modern  Greek  alphabet,  also 
with  some  additional  letters.  But  there  is,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  an  ecclesiastical  alphabet,  which  consists  of  thirty 
letters  ;  and  many  of  them  are  not  unlike  the  Phoenician, 
Hebrew,  Armenian  atid  Palmyrenian  characters  ;  few  of 
them  have  any  resemblance  with  the  Bulgarian  or  Mceso- 
gothic,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  Pelasgic,  Etruscan  or 
Runic  letters.  This  alphabet,  in  its  present  form,  was  pro- 
bably constructed  by  Christian  priests,  either  in  the  second 
century  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country,, 
or  in  the  ninth  when  the  Albanian  church  was  united  with 
that  of  Rome  ;  but  it  is  evidently  derived  from  other  alpha- 
bets, much  more  ancient,  which  at  one  period  were  used  in 
Illyria,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus. 

The  national  Albanian  songs  are  illustrative  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  ;  it  might  be  worth  while  to  know 
them,  although  there  may  be  none  of  them  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  Scanderbeg.  An  examination  of  the 
inscriptions  which  in  all  likelihood  exist  in  Upper  Albania, 
might  throw  additional  light  on  the  history  and  languages 
of  ancient  nations, 

It  is  in  the  country  of  the  Mirdites  and  Lac-Oidacs,  or 
in  the  town  of  Scutari,  that  the  traveller  may  reasonably 
expect  to  gain  information  concerning  the  barbarous  man- 
ners and  customs  which  the  Illyrians  have  transmitted  to 
their  descendants  the  Albanians.  The  division  by  ecltas 
orphans  was  mixed  with  feudal  customs  by  the  Christian 
Albanians,  who  migrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but 
in  Albania  itself  this  institution  is  more  connected  with  the 
character  of  a  democracy.  The  cettas  in  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Upper  and  Central  Albania,  make  war  on  each 
other  in  case  of  murder,  rape,  and  adultery- ;  these  crimes 
can  only  be  avenged  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty  ;  but  theft 
is  not  a  capital  offence  ;  he  who  steals  an  ox  may  escape 

searches  in  Greece.    Voter,  Tables  comparatives,  &C  Vcllara,  Fngf 

mens  MS. 

d  "  It  is  not  so  rich  in  forms  as  the  two  lasl,  and  its  forms  are  less  regn 
lar  in  their  derivation." 

■    •.  "  Faincans,"  idlers.    It  is,  properly  the  plural  substantive  form. — P. 
1  Mc  pym,  in  the  infinitive. — M.B. 

t  "  The  substantive  has  an  absolute  form  iu  the  vocative,  and  a  defimU 
form,  marked  by  a  terminal  article,  in  the  nominatiw 
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punishment  by  paying  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  rural  as- 
semblies of  the  cettas  the  members  often  deliberate  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands  ;  some  individuals  mark  their 
skin  with  gunpowder,  that  they  may  more  readily  know 
the  cetta  to  which  they  belong- ;  a  similar  practice  existed 
among-  their  ancestors,  the  Illyrians.  The  sacrifice  of  a 
young  woman,  a  wife  and  a  mother,  is  recorded  in  the  na- 
tional songs.  Three  brothers  founded  the  town  of  Scutari 
and  interred  their  sister  alive  near  the  castle  ;  the  rural 
genha  had  assured  them,  if  that  condition  were  fulfilled, 
that  the  town  would  be  always  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions.  The  victim  implored  her  husband,  (and  he 
too  was  her  brother,)  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  nurse 
her  infant ;  her  milk  flowed  miraculously  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  grave  ;  and  afterwards  an  ever-failing  fountain, 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  rose  from  her  ashes. 
The  Schypetar  converses  occasionally  with  the  Mires  or 
good  goddesses,b  and  the  mountaineer  in  the  interior  of 
Upper  Albania  believes,  like  the  Servian,  in  supernatural 
prophetesses  or  Vyles  ;c  witches,  though  greatly  feared, 
are  well  known  under  their  ancient  Latin  and  perhaps 
Thessalian  name  of  striga.  Christian  and  Mahometan 
women  in  Albania  attend  funeral  processions,  and  make 
the  air  resound  with  their  inhuman  yells.  The  Albanian 
hunters  and  shepherds  have  many  traditions  concerning 
wild  beasts,  the  habitations  of  souls  banished  from  eternal 
repose  ;  but  it  is  possible  by  means  of  enchantments  and 
anathemas  to  dislodge  these  wretched  spirits  from  their 
prison  house. 

The  fishermen  on  the  north  of  lake  Scodra  take  a  kind 
of  fish,  which  they  call  scoranza,  in  the  following  manner : 
— a  species  of  crow  that  is  held  sacred,  arrives  in  great 
flocks  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; — the  fishermen  cast 
their  nets  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  ; — the  Iman  or  Greek 
priest  pronounces  his  benediction  ; — the  crows,  it  is  said, 
remain  while  that  ceremony  lasts,  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
or  on  the  branches  of  trees,  without  making  the  least  noise. 
The  consecrated  grain  is  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
stream  ;  it  floats  on  the  water  and  attracts  many  fish  to 
the  surface  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  crows  dart  on 
them  with  hoarse-sounding  cries,  and  the  frightened  fish 
are  easily  caught  in  the  nets  ;  a  portion  of  the  draught  is 
regularly  set  apart  for  the  crows  and  priests,  and  these  ani- 
mals seldom  fail  to  accompany  the.  fishermen. 

The  district  of  Montenegro,  or  the  Slavonic  Czerna- 
Gora,  the  Turkish  Kara-Tag,  and  the  Albanian  Mal-Isi,  is 
about  150  square  leagues  or  1350  square  miles  in  super- 
ficies ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  robust,  warlike  and  turbulent 
population  of  58,732  individuals  ;  but  in  that  number  are 
included  the  inhabitants  of  five  Servian-Greek  villages, 
and  of  five  Albanian  catholic  villages,  the  former  amount- 
ing to  13,600,  the  latter  to  6880  souls.  These  villages  are 
allies  of  the  Montenegrines,  and  are  situated  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  district.  According  to  the  most  accurate  es- 
timation, Montenegro  has  a  surface  of  96  square  leagues 
or  864  square  miles,  and  not  more  than  38,252  inhabi- 
tants. This  population  is  divided  into  four  najas*  and 
11  "  Fees,"  fairies. 

fc  These  divinities  have  been  considered  the  Mmoat  or  fates  of  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  the  names  of  both  are  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  Although 
the  Mires  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas  might 
have  been  the  Moipai,  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  were  the  same  with  the 
Illyrian  Mires.  Mir,  with  the  articles,  i,  e,  te,  prefixed  to  it,  is  the  Alba- 
nian adjective  for  bonus,  a,  um,  and  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Greek 
word  h/£ipoj  or  Ifitpot,  desirable. 
'*  Vyle  is  of  the  same  class  as  Si-bylla,  or  according  to  the  Greek  pronun- 


governcd  by  a  sovereign  council ;  the  members  are  the 
captains  or  sardars  of  each  naja,  the  knez  or  chiefs  of 
every  village,  and  those  among  the  aged,  who  are  Most 
revered  by  the  community.  The  assembly  meets  in  the 
town  of  Cettina  ;  the  vladika  or  president  does  not  pos- 
sess much  power,  and  is  often  restrained  in  the  exercise 
of  his  just  rights  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  resides 
at  the  fortified  convent  of  Stagnovich  in  the  country  that 
once  belonged  to  the  Venetians,  and  is  at  present  attached 
to  the  Austrian  empire.0  All  the  men  in  the  district, 
from  the  bishop  to  the  shepherd,  are  soldiers,  and  all  of 
them  are  provided  with  fire-arms.  The  ambitious  Mah- 
moud-Pacha  was  slain  by  Montenegrine  troops,  who  have 
often  defeated  the  Ottoman  satraps  of  Scutari.  The  present 
bishop  observing  Austria  and  France  divide  the  spoils  of 
Venice,  made  himself  master  of  the  town  and  harbour  of 
Budua,  but  being  unable  to  contend  against  these  powers, 
he  relinquished  his  conquest.  The  Montenegrines  are  vin- 
dictive, jealous,  and  barbarous  ;  but  they  are  hospitable  ; 
their  intercourse  with  one  another  is  frequent,  for  they  are 
all  engaged  in  the  same  profession  ;  patriotism  is  not  un- 
known amongst  them  ;  they  believe  in  communications 
with  a  world  of  spirits,  and  hold  converse  with  the  shades 
of  their  ancestors  who  wander  in  the  clouds.  The  people 
are  of  Slavonian  origin  ;  they  speak  a  Servian  dialect,  and 
form,  to  the  gteat  regret  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
a  part  of  the  Servian  and  Russian  church.  Their  moun- 
tains are  fertile  in  pasture,  and  in  many  places  covered 
with  flocks  which  are  exported  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries ;  the  valleys  do  not  yield  much  corn,  but  a  great 
quantity  of  wine.  The  allied  districts  on  the  north  of  the 
lake  of  Scutari  are  more  fruitful,  the  mountains  are  better 
wooded,  and  the  rivers  better  stored  with  fish  ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  not  so  dispersed  as  the  Montenegrines  ;  the 
former  live  near  one  another,  the  latter  reside  on  their 
farms  or  domains.  The  free  country  which  we  have  de- 
scribed is  of  small  extent,  but  it  and  Servia  may  perhaps 
accelerate  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the 
west. 

Some  remarks  have  been  already  made  on  the  physical 
geography  of  Dalmatia,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  inland  is  possessed  by  the  Ottomans,  the  maritime  by 
the  Austrians  ;  an  account  of  the  latter  shall  be  given  in 
our  description  of  Hungary  ;  the  former,  or  the  Turkish 
territory,  has  successively  been  called  the  kingdom  of 
Rama  and  the  dutchy  of  St.  Saba,whence  the  terms  herlze- 
govina,  a  dutchy, and  hersek,  a  duke/  have  been  introduced 
into  geography.  The  northeast  extremity,  where  the 
Moraca  waters  its  solitary  valley,  is  inaccessible  to  travel- 
lers ;  but  Tribuniae  is  built  in  a  calcareous  and  fertile 
country  that  is  better  known  ;  its  population  amounts  to 
9000  souls  ;  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  originally 
Servians,  they  have  since  become  Mahometans  ;  so  great 
is  their  fanaticism,  that  the  catholic  bishop  of  the  city  is 
compelled  to  reside  at  Ragusa.  There  are  no  outlets  for 
the  rivers  in  the  districts  of  Trebigne  and  Popovo  ;  the 
latter  is  ferlile  in  oil,  corn  and  wine.    The  Trebinitza, 

ciation,  Si-vylla;  si  is  an  abbreviation  of  sio,  an  ./Eolic  word,  which  signi- 
fies theo ;  a  svl.il,  then,  is  a  divine  or  godlike  Vyle.  Wyll  or  guyll  is  a 
Welsh  word  for  a  spectre  or  sorceress.  Vala,  of  which  the  genitive  is  rcelu, 
means,  in  Icelandic,  a  supernatural  being  with  the  gift  of  piophecy. 

d  Ivellio,  (a  Montenegrine,)  Annates  des  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  381.  Adricn 
Duprc,  sur  le  Montenegro,  ibid.  t.  XV.  p.  111). 

c  Notice  sur  le  Montenegro,  Annates  des  Voyages,  t.  IV.  p  220.  Viala, 
Voyage  dans  le  Montenegro 

r  Gorm.  He.rf  og,  a  duEe.  s  TrcbignL 
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after  having  received  the  waters  of  the  Kliutch,  throws 
itself  into  the  river  of  Popovo,  or,  as  appears  to  us  more 
likely,  it  is  then  known  by  that  name,  and  directs  its  course 
towards  Narenta  ;  obstructed  by  the  mountains,  it  loses 
itself  in  a  small  lake  or  subterranean  gulf.  The  course 
of  the  river  is  therefore  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Ragusans,  who  consider  the  Ombla  as  the  subterranean 
outlet  of  the  lake  of  Popovo/  The  whole  of  the  water 
is  not  discharged  into  the  gulf,  so  that  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  inundated  during  the  winter  season  ;b 
a  pestilential  vapour  rises  from  the  marshes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Narenta  ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the.  river  is  situated 
the  flourishing  but  ill-fortified  town  of  Mostar,  which  is 
peopled  by  12,000  inhabitants  ;  its  trade  consists  in  arms  ; 
the  swords  of  Mostar  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Damas- 
cus. The  place  has  derived  its  name  from  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  Narenta,  of  a  single  arch  fifty  yards  in  width  ;  it 
was  built  according  to  the  plan  ofa  joiner,  a  native  of 
the  town,  after  the  Turkish  architects  had  given  it  up  in 
despair.0  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mostar  is  cov- 
ered with  orchards,  olive  trees  and  vineyards.  The 
town  of  Livno  or  Hliuno  is  situated  in  the  high  districts  ;'' 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  and  defended 
by  three  castles,  and  it  commands  the  most  important 
entrance  into  Bosnia;  kullas  or  forts  are  built  at  regular 
distances  along  the  roads,  which  are  very  bad,  indepen- 
dently of  their  natural  disadvantages;0  they  are  in  many 
places  strewed  with  trees  or  obstructed  by  mounds  ;  cara- 
bines are  fired  on  every  side  at  the  approach  of  strangers, 
a  sort  of  salutation  with  which  they  would  willingly  dis- 
pense ;  the  Turco-Bosnian  garrisons  are  the  most  barba- 
rous troops  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan. 

Bosnia  is  watered  by  a  great  many  rivers,  which  flow 
towards  the  Save,  and  divide  the  country  into  a  number 
of  narrow  vallies  ;  the  land,  although  not  much  assisted 
by  art,  for  the  inhabitants  are  indolent  and  barbarous,  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  ;  the  most  fertile  districts  are  those 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Drinna,  the  Verbagna  and  the  Koro- 
vitza  ;  the  soil  in  Bosnia  Proper,  Croatia  and  Rascia  is  al- 
most every  where  of  a  fine  quality  ;  the  vallies  and  the 
sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  vegeta- 
ble mould  ;  the  land  is  lighter  on  the  summits,  but  not  un- 
fruitful/ Such  arc  the  remarks  ofa  French  traveller,  but 
they  have  been  modified  by  a  German  author  who  fre- 
quently visited  the  country,  and  concluded  from  his  obser- 
vations that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Bosnia  is  better 
adapted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  the  culture  of  corn. g 
Thyme,  rosemary  and  other  aromatic  plants  cover  the 
rocky  summits  of  the  mountains;  cherries,  plums,  pears, 
apples,  quinces,  filberts  and  walnuts  grow  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country;  apricots,  peaches,  figs  and  almonds 
are  the  productions  of  the  southern  districts.  The  trees, 
though  seldom  pruned,  and  never  grafted,  produce  fruit  of 
a  good  quality  ;  the  pears  and  apples  in  particular,  are  re- 
markable for  their  size  and  agreeable  taste.  The  grape 
seldom  arrives  at  maturity  in  the  mountainous  districts,  but 
it  ripens  in  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Drinna.  Sli- 
vovitza  or  a  strong  drink  made  of  plums,  is  taken  by  Chris- 

«  The  Ombla,  the  rival  of  the  Timavus,  is  called  the  Arion  by  Pouque- 
ville  ;  but  Avion,  in  Scylax,  is  probably  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  for  Drion. 
b  Buschirjg,  t.  II.  p.  734. 

c  Hailgi-Khalfa,  Roumili,  p.  17G.  Most  is  a  Slavonic  word,  which  sig- 
nifies a  bridge. 

<•  In  the  elc\  ated  table-land,  described  p.  413. 
«  RiedPs  map. 


fians  and  Turks  as  a  substitute  for  wine  ;  and  all  the  land* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  are  planted  with  plum 
trees.  Pekmes,  a  sweet  juice  of  the  consistence  of  boneyj 
is  extracted  from  pears. 

The  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  gardens  arc  melons, 
cucumbers,  pumpkins,  red  and  white  beets,  beans,  peas, 
onions  and  turnips  ;h  cabbage  is  the  chief  article  of  food 
during  winter  ;  it  is  kept  in  casks  in  a  state  of  fei  menta- 
tion. The  different  kinds  of  corn  are  wheat,  maize  and 
barley  ;  the  quantity  produced  exceeds  greatly  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  consumption  of  the  people,  and  the  sur- 
plus, of  which  the  value  amounts  nearly  to  .£20,000,'  is 
sold  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Austrian  states.k  Oats  are  culti- 
vated in  few  places  throughout  Bosnia,  but  millet  is  a  very 
common  crop  ;  bread  is  made  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
declare  that  it  maybe  kept  longer  than  any  other  grain  ; 
it  is  said  in  support  of  their  opinion  that  during  a  great  fa- 
mine which  happened  in  the  year  1791,  the  vizier  com- 
manded the  officers  in  the  fortresses  to  distribute  among 
the  people  the  provisions  set  apart  for  the  garrisons  ;  a 
granary  full  of  millet  was  discovered  in  the  fortress  of  Ba- 
nialuka,  and  although  it  had  been  there  forty-two  year9, 
it  still  retained  its  freshness  and  nutritive  qualities. 

Bosnia  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  more  populous  than 
the  other  provinces  in  European  Turkey,  but  it  might,  if 
its  cultivation  were  extended,  support  three  or  four  time9 
the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants  ;  the  richest  vallies 
and  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  only  cultivated  ;  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  lofty  forests.  The  oak,  the. 
ash,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  poplar,  the  maple,  the  horn- 
beam, the  aspen,  and  the  birch,  grow  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  sumr.-.its  are  crowned  with  larches,  firs 
and  yews.  A  great  navy  might  be  built  of  the  timber  in 
the  forests  ;  the  late  emperor  of  the  French  was  aware  of 
the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  them  ;  by  his 
directions,  tools  were  forged  in  the  country,  and  workmen 
were  employed  in  cutting  a  road  by  which  the  French  le- 
gions might  penetrate  into  Illyria,  and  the  Bosnian  oaks  be 
transported  to  the  harbours  on  the  Adriatic. 

The  rich  meadows  and  pastures  are  grazed  by  nume- 
rous herds  of  oxen  ;  though  not  so  large  or  so  well 
shaped  as  those  in  Hungary,  they  are  probably  of  the 
same  race.  Wool  forms  an  important  article  of  exporta- 
tion ;  the  Bosnians  are  not  indilfercnt  about  the  breed  of 
their  sheep,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hungari- 
an. Teal  and  wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  rivers  ;  the 
most  common  fresh  water  fish  are  trouts,  pikes,  carps 
and  eels.1  The  beaver  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  island* 
in  the  Save,  and  all  the  livers  are  well  stored  with  crayfish. 
The  adder  is  perhaps  the  only  noxious  reptile  in  the 
country. 

If  Bosnia  were  well  governed,  its  mines  might  become 
a  source  of  wealth  ;  it  was  probably  at  Slatnitza,  a  place 
on  the  road  to  Scopia,  and  about  six  miles  from  Trauniek, 
that  the  Romans  worked  their  famous  gold  mines  ;  the  ex- 
cavations still  remain,  but  so  great  is  the  superstition  of  the 
inhabitants  that  they  never  approach  them.  There  arc, 
according  to  a  tradition  which  in  all  probability  is  correct, 

'  Chanmctto  Dcsfoss6<,  !a  Bosnir,  p.  10. 

e  Notices  topographiqucs  sur  la  Uosnic,  Nouv.  Ephrmcridcs  g.vura 
phiques  do  Weimar,  t.  II.  p.  38. 

h  "Aubergine,"  Solatium  mclongena,  the  egg-plant,  is  also  enumera- 
ted—P.  ,     ,        .  , , 

'   "  4  millions  francs."  k  Desfosses,  p.  UM. 

1  "Lottes,"  eel-pouts,  (Gat/us  Lota,  L.) 
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gold  mines  on  several  mountains  near  Zvornick  and  Va- 
rech  ;  particles  of  native  gold  are  rolled  down  the  Bosna, 
the  Verbatch,  the  Drina  and  the  Latchva ;  but  the  Turks 
seldom  suffer  any  to  be  collected  ;  it  is  alleged  as  the  mo- 
tive of  their  conduct,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  excite  the 
avidity  of  the  Christians.  Many  silver  mines  were  worked 
in  the  time  of  the  catholic  kings  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Turks,  hut  all  of  them  have  been  long  since  neglected. 
The  richest  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rama 
or  Prezos,  Foinitca  and  other  towns  or  villages,  which  on 
account  of  their  productions  are  called  Sreberno,  Sreber- 
nik,  and  Srebernitza.  An  ore  containing  quicksilver  is 
found  near  the  convent  of  Kressevo  ;  but  the  iron  mines 
are  the  most  valuable  of  any  in  Bosnia,  they  have  contri- 
buted most  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  they  are  the 
principal  channel  to  which  national  industry  is  directed  ; 
more  than  two  thousand  men,  a  third  part  of  whom  are 
Catholics/  are  constantly  employed  in  these  mines,  which 
.contain  besides  iron,  arsenic  and  orpiment.  A  lead  mine 
was  discovered  near  Olovo  between  Kladain  and  Varech. 

Although  salt  is  imported  into  Bosnia,  it  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  several  districts.  There  are  at  least  seventy  or  eighty 
salt  pits  in  the  valley  of  Touzla-Velika;b  their  diameter  for 
the  most  part  is  about  six  feet,  and  water  is  generally 
found  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five.  The  water  is  boiled  in 
large  caldrons  until  it  passes  off  in  vapour,  and  the  sedi- 
ment left  is  white  salt  of  the  best  kind  ;  a  small  quantity 
only  is  collected,  and  from  its  high  price  the  use  of  it  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  rich  ;  forty  or  fifty  pits  of  the 
same  sort  have  been  dug  in  another  valley,0  about  eight 
miles'1  from  the  former ;  the  mines  of  rocksalt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tartchin  might  be  profitably  worked, 
but  no  labour  has  as  yet  been  bestowed  on  them. 

The  climate  of  Bosnia  is  variable  and  modified  by  the 
difference  in  the  height  of  different  districts  ;  the  winters 
are  mild  in  the  fruitful  plains  near  the  banks  of  the  Drina; 
the  cold  is  severe  in  Croatia  and  the  mountainous  country ; 
the  land  in  that  part  of  Bosnia  is  during  six  months  in  the 
year  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  feet;  Reau- 
mur's thermometer  has  been  frequently  observed  between 
twelve  and  eighteen  degrees  below  zero.6  The  heat  of 
summer  is  seldom  oppressive,  but  in  that  season  the  north- 
ern districts  are  warmer  than  the  southern.  The  forests 
on  the  mountains  collect  the  clouds,  and  the  weather  is 
often  tempestuous  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the 
15th  of  August,  but  the  great  rains  during  these  months 
fertilize  the  ground  ;  the  spring  begins  in  the  high  country 
about  the  end  of  April  and  continue?  till  the  middle  of  June ; 
the  heat  of  summer  then  commences  and  lasts  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August ;  snow  falls  generally  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  is  not  entirely  dissolved  until  the  middle  of 
May.  Bosnia  is  on  the  whole  a  very  healthy  country  ;  it 
is  well  supplied  with  water,  the  air  is  salubrious,  and  the 
marshes  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
Save. 

Many  streams  rise  from  the  mountains  ;  the  stranger 
cannot  travel  half  a  league  in  any  direction  without  cross- 
ing a  rivulet ;  they  are  seen  on  the  hills  at  every  hundred 
yards.    This  extreme  profusion  of  nature  is  attended  with 


«  '-The  remainder,  gipsies  (Bohemians.)" 

k  "  The  great  saline." 

c  "  Little  Touzla."  d  «  2  hours." 

«  Desfosscs,  p.  15.    Pouqucville,  II.  405,  472. 

f  Stoevcr,  Archives  d' Ethnographic,  t.  I.  p.  120. 


inconvenience  ;  the  roads  are  in  many  places  rendered  im- 
passable in  the  middle  of  summer  ;  the  Turks,  it  is  true, 
never  attempt  to  change  the  direction  of  the  currents.  The 
Drina,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province, 
the  Bosna,  which  waters  the  central  districts  and  gives  its 
name  to  the  country,  and  the  Verbaz  on  the  west,  are 
navigable  for  boats  of  fifty  tons  burden  ;  the  Unna,  which 
is  to  a  considerable  distance  the  boundary  between  Aus- 
trian and  Turco-Bosnian  Croatia,  cannot  be  navigated  on 
account  of  its  numerous  shallows  ;  all  these  rivers  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Save. 

Travellers  have  enumerated,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
towns  in  Bosnia,  twenty-four  fortresses  and  nineteen  forts 
or  castles,  which  were  built  in  the  middle  ages/  Serajevo 
or  Bosna-Serai  is  the  capital  of  the  country  ;  its  inhabi- 
tants are  almost  independent,  at  all  events  the  Bcylerbey 
or  vizier  of  the  province  is  only  allowed  to  reside  amongst 
them  three  days  in  the  year  ;  the  houses  are  adorned  with 
gardens,  on  all  sides  are  minarets,,  bastions  and  turrets  ; 
the  whole  is  surrounded  by  well-wooded  hills  watered  by 
the  JWiliaska  and  other  feeders  of  the  Bosna  ;  the  popula- 
tion is  not  less  than  60,000  souls,  and  a  third  part  of  the 
inhabitants  follow  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
forts  in  the  high  town  or  Grad  are  each  flanked  by  four 
small  turrets,  and  the  walls,  it  is  said,  are  twelve  feet  thick. 
It  may  be  concluded,  from  the  extensive  trade  in  arms  and 
jewellery,  and  from  the  numerous  caravans  which  pass 
to  Constantinople,  that  the  inhabitants  are  as  industrious 
as  any  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Tiavvnick  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  capital  on  the  Laschwa,  a  feeder  of  the  Bosna; 
its  citadel,  which  according  to  M.  Desfosses  is  of  little  im- 
portance, and  according  to  M.  Pertuisier,  almost  impreg- 
nable, is  the  residence  of  the  vizier-pacha  or  governor  of 
the  province,  on  whom  the  Porte  confers  the  vain  title  of 
vizier  of  Hungary  ;  his  revenue,  owing  to  his  exorbi'ant 
exactions,  amounts  sometimes  to  ,£100,000  ;e  all  the  offices 
enjoyed  by  the  ancient  courtiers  exist  still  in  the  court  of 
the  vizier,1'  and  under  him1  are  two  pachas  inpartibus  inji- 
delium,  the  one  of  Knin,  the  other  of  Clissa  in  Dalrnatia  ; 
but  this  guardian  of  the  west  of  the  empire  is  changed  every 
three  years,  and  is  often,  before  that  period  expires,  de- 
prived of  his  dignities  at  the  request  of  the  Bosnians.  The 
towns  of  Vrandouk  and  Maglay  on  the  Bosna  are  remark- 
able for  their  strong  citadels.  Jaicza,k  once  a  famous  city 
in  the  basin  of  the  Verbaz,  and  the  ancient  abode  of  the 
Catholic  kings  of  Bosnia,  has  fallen  into  decay.  Bania- 
luka,  a  large  and  commercial  town,  is  situated  below  it  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Bania;  the  houses,  including  those 
in  the  citadel,  are  not  fewer  than  4200 ;  the  garrison  is 
composed  of  6000  men,  and  the  place  is  defended  by  three 
strong  redoubts  ;  the  number  of  Christian  families  is  about 
1800. 

Bihacz.  Novi,  and  Dubieza,  three  small  fortresses  on  the 
Unna,  resisted  in  1789  the  united  efforts  of  an  Austrian 
army  ;  and  Berbir  or  the  Turkish  Gradisca  on  the  Save, 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  country,  was  fortified  in 
1 774  by  French  engineers.  The  population  of  Z  wornick, 
a  town  in  the  basin  of  the  Drina,  amounted  at  one  time  to 
14,000  souls,  but  at  present  it  is  not  more  than  6000  ;  the 


s  "More  than  2  millions  francs." 

h  "  His  court  retains  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  former  royal  court  of 
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k  The  oval  city — literally,  the  city  of  the  egg. 
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place  consists  of  a  low  town,  formerly  a  suburb,  and  a 
high  town  or  grad ;  although  the  walls  and  old  towers  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  latter,  the  Servians  were  unable  to 
take  it.  Vischegrad  lies  above  it,  on  the  same  river ;  there 
too  the  Servian  invaders  have  been  more  than  once  re- 
pulsed. 

Bosnia  is  admirably  defended  by  nature  ;  it  could  only 
be  conquered  in  the  way  attempted  by  Prince  Eugene  m 
1697,  or  in  other  words,  by  bringing  a  powerful  army  from 
the  Save  on  Bosna-Serai,  but  it  might  be  necessary  at  the 
same  time  to  occupy  Herzegovina,  a  district  of  which  the 
positions  are  imperfectly  known.  It  appears  from  the 
memoir  of  an  Austrian  officer,*  that  the  roads  in  the  country 
are  bad;  cannon  or  artillery  could  only  be  transported  on 
few  of  them  ;  and  the  Turks,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion, 
might  convey  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  in  Bosnia 
into  their  strong  holds  ;  the  vizier  could  easily  raise 
80,000  troops;  thirty  thousand  of  them  might  be  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  forts,  and  the  remaining  fifty  thou- 
sand might  be  employed  in  the  field.  The  Bosnian  army 
was  composed15  of  Janizaries,  Seimens,  Serdentjeztis,  Spahis, 
and  Nephers.  The  names  of  the  Janizaries  inscribed  in 
the  different  lists  amounted  to  78,000  ;  all  of  them  were 
armed  burgesses,  and  not  more  than  sixteen  thousand  re- 
ceived pay.  The  Seimens  are  light  armed  infantry, 
equipped  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  government. 
The  Serdentjeztis  are  troops  hastily  levied  and  ill  disci- 
plined ;  they  maintain  themselves  by  plundering  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  make  war.  The  Spahis  in  Bosnia  and 
in  the  other  Turkish  dominions  are  horsemen,  each  of 
whom  possesses  a  fief.  The  Nephers  are  light  cavalry, 
chiefly  employed  in  devastating  the  districts  through  which 
they  pass.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  conquest  of  Bosnia 
must  be  attributed  to  its  numerous  passes  and  thick  woods, 
its  castles,  kullas  or  forts,0  and  also  to  the  known  courage 
of  the  Bosnians  when  they  combat  in  their  own  land,  and 
to  the  necessity  of  protecting  an  immense  frontier  against 
the  incursions  and  attacks  of  light-armed  troops. 

The  crescent  need  not  fear  a  Bosnian  invasion,*1  but  it 
is  menaced  by  dangers  of  a  different  kind  ;  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  devoted  to  the  Mussulman  worship, 
but  they  differ  wholly  from  the  Turks  in  their  manners, 
habits  and  interests.  Bosnia  is  a  feudal  nation,  which  from 
contingent  events  has  become  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  thirty-six  hereditary  captains  and  the  ayans 
or  deputies  of  the  people  in  the  towns  exercise  a  power 
founded  on  custom  and  opinion,  but  which  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  power  of  the  vizier,  pachas  and  ridjals 
or  governors  appointed  by  the  Porte  ;  the  whole  province 
is  more  independent  of  Turkey  than  Hungary  isof  Austria. 
If  the  people  complain  against  their  rulers,  the  pachas  are 
deprived  of  their  dignities  ;  and  the  application  of  the 
revenue  to  the  military  defence  of  the  country  is  one  ad- 
vantage which  the  Bosnians  derive  from  their  fidelity  during 
the  insurrection  in  Servia.  The  Bosnian  language,  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Servian,  is  generally  spoken  ;  the  Turks  seldom 
think  of  acquiring  it,  and  are  considered  strangers.  Poly- 
gamy is  almost  unknown  in  Bosnia  ;  both  sexes  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  choosing  their  companions  for  life  ;  an  un- 
married woman  appears  without  a  veil,  respect  is  shown 

"  Possolt,  Annalcs  politiques. 

b  Previous  to  the  late  destruction  of  the  corps  of  Janizaries  by  Mah- 
moud. — P. 
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to  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  all  these  customs  distin- 
guish the  people  from  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  countries 
The  Bosnians  are  considered  half  infidels  by  the  Mussul- 
mans of  Constantinople  ;  they  are  descended  from  the 
warriors  of  a  northern  race,  and  are  not  as  yet  sullied  by 
effeminate  vices,  by  venality  or  corruption  ;  their  barbarism 
must  be  imputed  to  an  intellectual  separation  from  the  reft 
of  Europe  ;  if  they  were  enlightened,  if  the  Christian  reli 
gion  were  preached  in  its  gospel  parity  amongst  them,  they 
might  soon  become  an  independent  nation. 

It  is  unfair  to  blame  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  foi 
their  attachment  to  Mahometanism  ;  their  Christian  neigh 
bours  are  the  members  of  a  corrupt  church  ;  those  of  the 
Greek  persuasion  on  the  Drina  and  the  Save,  those  of  the 
Catholic  on  the  Verbaz  from  Jaicza  to  Banialuka,  and  on 
the  frontier  of  Herzegovina,  are  infected  with  the  super- 
stition, ignorance  and  prevailing  errors  of  the  middle  ages; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  a  degenerate  priesthood,  and  excite 
the  contempt  of  the  Mahometan  Bosnians,  part  of  whose 
ancestors  adopted  the  declared  heresy  of  the  Paternians. 
The  position  of  the  Greek  and  Catholic  villages  marks  the 
unfortunate  division  of  the  ancient  kingdom  between  the 
eastern  and  western  churches  ;  the  one  was  supported  by 
the  Croatian  spear,  the  other  by  the  Servian  sword.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  the  Turks  with  all  their  barbarity  could 
unite  them  ;  the  priests  thunder  in  the  present  day  their 
anathemas  against  each  other. 

The  part  of  Bosnia  which  has  been  mentioned  is  well 
known  ;  the  other  districts  beyond  the  Drina  are  seldom 
visited,  but  some  valuable  information  has  been  lately  ob- 
tained from  the  itineraries  of  French  travellers.  Podrin- 
na  and  the  government  of  Obrach  are  situated  in  that 
quarter  of  the  province  ;c  these  districts  are  either  incor- 
rectly marked  or  omitted  in  the  maps  published  at  a  later 
period  than  those  of  Coronelli.  The  Drina,  the  White  Dri- 
no  and  the  Zem  rise  probably  at  no  great  distance  from 
one  another  in  the  Chemerno  mountains,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  range  of  the  same  name  in  Servia. 
The  town  of  Fotschia,  with  a  population  of  10,000  souls, 
is  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  :  Hadgi-Kbalfah 
considers  it  an  appendage  of  Herzegovina  ;  Busching  an- 
nexes it  to  the  Sangiacat  of  Obrach  ;  some  of  the  differ- 
ent writers  who  mention  it,  place  it  on  the  White  Drino, 
others  on  the  Moraca,  and  others  on  the  Zem  ;  lastly,  in 
the  same  district  is  situated  the  church  attached  to  the 
convent  of  Miloseva,  and  in  it  arc  deposited  the  ashes  of 
Saint  Saba,  the  first  bishop  of  Servia,  whence  the  name  of 
the  Dutchy  of  St.  Saba  which  is  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Herzegovina. 

We  follow  in  countries  imperfectly  known,  the  itinerary 
of  M.  Hi  Pouqueville  from  Bosnia  to  Macedonia,  and  ar- 
rive at  Novi-Bazar,  or  according  to  its  Turkish  name,  Je- 
ni-Bazar,  a  populous  town,  of  which  the  Sangiac  is  <r  >ver- 
nor  of  Rascia,  a  dependence  of  Bosnia,  but  very  different 
from  that  province  in  its  climate  and  productions  ;  although 
its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  considerable,  it 
yields  strong  wine  ;  the  ox  is  not  seen,  but  the  butlalo  is 
common.  It  is  not  as  yet  determined  whether  these 
changes  are  occasioned  by  a  more  southern  latitude,  or  by 
an  extensive  opening  in  the  mountainous  chains.   The  in-' 

d  Not  an  invasion  by  the  Bosnians,  but  of  BosnW. — P- 
<=  "  The  province  of  Podrinna  and  the  sandjiakat  of  Obrach,  are  silu.iled 
in  that  part  of  Bosnia." 
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habitants  are  of  Servian  origin  ;  the  greater  number  are 
members  of  the  Greek  church.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Novi-Bazar  is  visited  on  account  of  its  thermal  springs, 
which  are  of  the  same  kind  as  these  scattered  throughout 
the  range  of  Haemus  and  Scardus. 

It  is  probable  from  the  accounts  which-  different  au- 
thors have  given  of  Servia,  that  it  resembles  Bosnia;  but 
the  mountains  on  the  south  are  bounded  by  more  open 
and  more  temperate  plains.  The  mountains  in  the  middle 
of  the  province,  Czemerno,  Scheliana,  and  Kopauneg,  form 
apparently  a  very  elevated  group.  To  the  north  of  this 
group,  which  forms  a  limit  to  the  elevated  plains  of  Upper 
Servia,  two  large  valleys  meet  near  Kruschevacz,  the  one 
extending  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  Nissa,  the  other 
westwards  to  Ussitza  ;.  the  first  is  watered  by  the  eastern 
Morava,  which  flows  from  the  base  of  Mount  Scomius, 
and  winds  through  a  country  little  known  on  the  high  ta- 
ble-land in  the  south.  The  western  Morava  passes  through 
the  other  valley,  but  that  river  is  not  so  great  as  the  east- 
ern, and:  it  receives  its  principal  streams  from  the  Ibar, 
which  descends  from  the  same  table-land  or  rather  from 
the  plain  of  Cossova.  The  two  Moravas  after  their  union 
turn  to  the  north  and  traverse  the  chain  of  Kaplan,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  situated  Lower  Servia,  the  ancient  bannat 
of  Mazovia.  A  chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  across 
all  the  country  to  the  northwest  of  the  Timok,  derives  its 
name  from  the  Hayduks  or  banditti,  who  perhaps  still  in- 
habit its  arid  summits  and  numerous  caverns  ;  the  same 
mountains  confine  the  channel  of  the  Danube. 

The  silver  mines  near  Nova-Berda,  and  the  iron  mines 
near  Saphina,  are  better  known  ;  but  gold  mines  were 
worked  in  that  part  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  and 
travellers  assure  us  that  it  abounds  in  salt.  The  vast  fo- 
rests are  chiefly  composed  of  pines  and  oaks  ;  the  wild 
beasts  that  frequent  them  are  the  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the 
wolf  ;  the  natives  hunt  the  chamois  or  the  gaiza  on  the 
high  mountains.  The  vineyards  are  derived  from  those 
which  were  first  planted  by  the  Emperor  Probus  ;  the 
wine  produced  from  them  is  superior  in  strength  and  fla- 
vour to  any  in  Walachia.a  The  inhabitants  are  wretched 
agriculturists,  but  wheat,  maize  and  millet  amply  repay 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  Tobacco,  flax  and  hemp 
are  exported  every  year  ;  the  fruits  of  the  south  are  rarely 
seen,  but  whole  districts  are  covered  with  apple,  pear  and 
cherry  trees.  The  Servians  are  a  strong  and  active  race 
of  men  ;  in  their  national  songs  are  recorded  their  victo- 
ries over  the  Mussulmans,  the  miracles  of  St.  Saba  and  St. 
Andrew,  the  adventures  of  Prince  Mark,  and  many  Bos- 
nian, Dalmatian  and  Albanian  traditions  ;b  their  dialect  is 
perhaps  the  purest  and  most  harmonious  of  any  connected 
with  the  Slavonic.  The  people  are  of  the  Greek  church  ; 
they  acknowledge,  as  their  spiritual  head,  a  dignitary,  who 
is  said  to  reside  at  Pech  or  Pekia  in  an  unknown  district 
of  Upper  Albania  ;c  but  we  are  informed  by  the  best 
authorities,  that  the  individual  is  the  archbishop  of  Semen- 
dria  and  primate  of  Servia.     More  civilized  and  indus- 

*  Kamensky,  Putetchcstwie  w'  Moldawii  i  Sevbii.  Moskwa,  1810. 
Eutrop.  Brev.'lX.  17.  * 

*  "Opcre  militari  Almam  montem  apuil  Sirrninrn  ct  Aurctim  apud  Mce- 
aam  sup<  riorem,  vineis  cmsuevit,  et  provincialibus  coleildos  dcclt't." 

b  Nandnc  Srpskc  Piesmc,  collected  by  W.  Stophanowitch  Karadgitch. 
Lipitski,  1824,  3  vol. 

c  EKipi6,  Annal.  des  Voyages,  XV.  93. 

"3  "  Lcs  Serbcs,"  Srpskc,"  M.B.,  Srbska,  Adelung. 

e  "They  wiite  in  their  language,"  or,  in  other  words,  they  cultivate  a  I 
national  literature.    Their  language  is  the  most  cultivated,  the  most  into-  I 


trious  than  the  Bosnians,  the  Servians4  are  not  less  re- 
nowned for  their  courage ;  they  have  recently  obtained 
under  the  command  of  Czerni-George,  important  privi- 
leges which  are  now  confirmed  in  a  treaty  guaranteed  by 
Russia.  The  Turks,  who  are  not  connected  with  govern- 
ment, are  rarely  permitted  to  settle  in  the  country  ;  the 
fortresses  only  are  defended  by  Ottoman  garrisons  ;  in 
short,  the  Servians,  thougn  tributary  to  the  Mussulmans, 
are  governed  by  their  own  laws  ;  they  as  well  as  the  Bos- 
nians and  Albanians  might  easily  free  themselves  from 
the  yoke  of  a  feeble  empire.  The  Servians  may  be  con- 
sidered a  simple  not  a  barbarous  people  ;  the  most  of 
them  can  write,6  their  language  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Russian,  and  many  young  men  are  sent  to  study  in  the 
Russian  universities.  The  Servian  senate  regulates  the 
administration  of  justice,  presides  over  the  police,  and 
extends  its  jurisdiction  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
country.  The  nation  pays  a  fixed  tribute,  and  furnishes 
in  the  event  of  war,  a  force  of  12,000  men  to  the  Porte. 

Belgradef  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  war  ;  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  Austrians  and  the  Turks,  the  Crescent  still 
floats  on  its  ramparts,  but  it  ought  to  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  brave  Servians,  who  took  it  during  their 
late  insurrection.  The  fortress  commands  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock,  the  icater  town  which  is  encompassed  with 
walls  and  extends  along  the  Danube,  the  town  of  the  Raitzess 
or  Servians  on  the  Save,  and  a  great  part  of  the  subuibs  ; 
the  whole  is  peopled  by  30,000  inhabitants,  and  amongst 
them  are  many  Armenians  and  Jews,  who  are  attracted 
to  the  place  by  the  expectation  of  gain  ;  it  is  the  principal 
mart  between  Germany  and  Hungary  on  one  side,  and 
Constantinople  and  Salonica  on  the  other.  Semendria,  or 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called  by  the  natives,  Smedrcno,  but  more 
correctly  Sent-Andriya  or  St.  Andrew,  is  the  capital  of 
Servia  ;  its  population  does  not  exceed  10  orl  2,000  souls. 
Sabacz  and  Hassan-Palanka  are  two  Turkish  fortresses 
less  important  than  that  of  Orsova,  which  is  situated  on  an 
island  in  the  Danube  near  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 
province.  The  same  liver,  a  short  way  above  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Orsova,  flows  between  steep  rocks,  and  its 
waters  rush  in  foaming  eddies  through  the  pass  of  Demir- 
Kapi  ;  at  no  great  distance  below  it  the  remains  of  columns 
and  arches,  which  are  still  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  mark  the  site  of  Trajan's  famous  bridge  ;hl  Ha- 
drian, envious  of  his  great  predecessor,  is  accused  by  his- 
torians of  having  destroyed  the  work,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
was  ever  finished  in  the  way  it  is  represented  on  Trajan's 
pillar.  A  traveller  has  discovered  many  remarkable  ruins 
on  Mount  Haloga  or  Havalla,  about  two  German  or 
nearly  seven  English  miles'4  to  the  south  of  Belgrade  :  the 
ruins,  it  is  supposed,  are  the  remains  of  a  Gothic  town  ; 
the  name  of  the  place  renders  that  opinion  probable,  but 
it  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  additional  evidence. 

The  towns  towards  the  interior  are  Kruschevacz  or  the 
Turkish  Jlladja-Hissar ;  it  is  the  most  central  city  in  the 
province  and  its  castle,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 

resting,  and  the  most  widely  spread,  of  all  the  southern  Slavonian  dialects. 
It  abounds  in  poetry,  particularly  in  national  songs.  Collections  of  Servian 
poetry  and  talcs  have  been  recently  published  in  Germany,  particularly  by 
Vuk  at  Vienna.  A  volume  of  Servian  popular  poetry  was  translated  and 
published  by  Mr.  Bowring,  1827. — P. 

f  Kivogrod,  in  Servian ;  Nandos-feyer-var,  in  Hungarian.       s  Rascians. 

h  Mannert,  Expedition  de  Trajan,  Annal.  des  Voyages,  XXI. 

■  "  Below  it,  near  Kladova,  the  remains  of  pillars  standing  erect  in  tho 
river,  mark  the  site  of  Trajan's  famous  bridge." 

k  See  note  e  p.  444. 
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Servian  kings.  Ussitza  lies  to  the  west  of  the  last  town  ; 
it  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  contains  about  G000  inha- 
bitants ;  the  vast  orchards  in  the  vicinity  are  productive/' 
and  the  Turkish  geographer  considers  the  position  of  the 
town  not  unlike  that  of  Mecca. u  To  the  east  is  situated 
the  fortress  of  Nissa,  the  birth  place  of  Constantine  the 
Great ;  it  was  embellished  and  adorned  by  that  emperor, 
but  no  trace  of  its  magnificence  is  left  ;  its  low  houses  or 
cottages  are  built  of  clay  and  covered  with  shingles.  The 
towns  on  the  higher  banks  of  the  eastern  Morava,  and  its 
feeders,  are  little  known  ;  the  trade  of  Orkup  or  the  an- 
cient Precopia  is  not  wholly  destroyed,  but  the  site  of  Kra- 
towo,  the  ancient  burying  place  of  the  Servian  kings,  can- 
not be  determined  ;  its  name  ought  probably  to  be  written 
Kralowa,  or  the  royal  city.  Nova-Berda  is  built  near 
valuable  mines,  but  the  neighbouring  country  is  the  re- 
treat of  banditti.0  M.  H.  Pouqueville,  on  his  route  from 
Novi-Razar,  passed  through  the  southern  extremities  of 
the  province  ;  he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy,  the  roads  were  infested  with  robbers,  fires  blazed 
from  the  forests.  The  same  traveller  was  not  permitted 
to  remain  long  at  Pristina  or  Giustemlel,  the  supposed  birth- 
place of  Justinian.  He  visited,  not  without  danger,  the 
famous  plain  known  by  the  different  names  of  Merles, 
Cossovo-Poli,  and  Rigomezo,d  where  in  the  year  1389, 
the  sultan  Amurath  I.  was  slain  by  a  Bosnian  noble  after 
an  obstinate  battle  against  the  united  armies  of  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria.  A  mausoleum  was  erected  by  the 
victorious  soldiers  in  memory  of  their  snvpreign  ;  lamps 
are  continually  burned  in  it ;  they  arc  guarded  by  a  num- 
ber of  dervises.  The  Bosnian  was  put  to  death  ;  a  stone 
has  been  placed  over  his  grave,  which  is  still  revered  by 
his  countrymen.  Half  a  century  afterwards,  in  1448, 
Amurath  II.  routed  in  the  same  place  a  Hungarian  army. 
The  fate  of  empires  may  be  again  decided  on  these  memo- 
rable plains. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the  Slavo- 
nians, worn  out  by  so  many  destructive  wars,  could  have 
peopled  all  Illyria  with  their  numerous  hordes  ;  the  Ser- 
vians and  Bosnians,  it  is  thought,  found  and  mingled  with 
an  ancient  nation  of  the  same  origin  as  themselves  on  their 
arrival  in  the  country  during  the  sixth  century.  Dolce 
maintains  boldly  that  Illyria  was  the  native  country  of  the 
people  whose  colonies  now  occupy  the  whole  of  Poland 
and  Russia  ;  his  arguments  were  too  hastily  rejected  by 
the  celebrated  Adelung.6  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
the  Albanians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Illyrians  ;  other 
nations  existed  perhaps  in  the  earliest  historical  age  near 
the  Thracians  and  Illyiians,  whose  names  indicate  some 
sort  of  connexion  between  them  and  the  Slavonic  tribes  ; 
they  may  therefore  be  denominated  the  Proto-Slavonians. 

The  fleneti  are  supposed  to  be  homonj'mous  with  the 


a  "  produce  the  best  cherries."  b  Hadgi-Khalfa,  p.  155. 

'  It  is  simply  stated  in  the  original,  that  the  neighbouring  country  is  not 
visited  by  travellers. — P. 

4  "  He  could  not  ascertain  whether  Pristina,  which  some  have  called 
Giustcndel,  has  really  any  claim  to  be  conside  red  the  birth  place  of  Justi- 
nian, nor  could  he  visit  in  security  the  famous  plain  of  Merles,  called  Cos- 
sovo-Polic  in  Slavonian,  and  in  Hungarian,  Rigomezo." 

«  Mithridatcs,  t.  II.  p.  633. 

'  From  trava,  herbage,  turf;  hence  Travnik  in  Bosnia,  and  Travc  in 
Wagria, 

e  Prom  Cichouchny,  the  tranquil  or  peaceful,  in  opposition  to  the  Bcssi. 
b  From  Krowiczy,  cowherds. 

1  Hies,  a  devil  or  wicked  man  ;  Diezcn,  to  run.  The  Biessi  in  Sarma- 
tia,  in  the  Biccziad  mountains.  k  Dolina,  a  valley. 

*  Wys  and  wyza,  a  hill  or  high  land.    The  Greeks  pronounced  the 


Veneti ;  they  have  been  mentioned  since  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, but  the  information  we  have  concerning  them  is  im- 
perfect and  doubtful.    No  conclusion  can  he  formed  from 
the  names  of  Slavonic  origin  in  Paphhigonia  ;  the  age  in 
which  they  were  introduced  is  unknown  :  but  the  history 
of  the  Thracians  may  guide  us  in  the  inquiry  ;  their  coun- 
try was  undoubtedly  the  abode  of  a  numerous  race,  that 
spoke  a  different  language  from  the  Phrygians,  II< 
and  Illyrians,  but  they  were  connected  with  all  these  na- 
tions.   It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Thracians  were 
Medes,  because  their  country  was  known  by  the  Zend  or 
Median  name  Aria ;  that  they  were  Celts,  because  bria 
meant  in  their  language  a  town,  and  sometimes  a  bridge  ; 
and  that  they  were  Germans,  because  perga  signified  a 
mountainous  tract  or  high  country.  These  hypotheses  are 
inconsistentand  contradictory ;  resemblances  maybe  traced 
not  only  between  the  Thracians,  but  every  ancient  people, 
and  different  nations  ;  it  appears  however  from  various 
indications  that  the  Slavonians  were  related  to  many  tribe.? 
in  Thrace,  to  the  Trausi  on  the  Travus/  their  neighbours 
the  Cicones,6  the  Krobizi  on  Mount  Hajmus,1'  the  Bessi 
on  Mount  Orbelus  and  at  a  later  period  in  Bessarabia,' 
the  Dolonci  in  the  vallies  of  Rhodope,k  and  all  those 
whose  names  begin  with  by-  or  bis.1    It  may  be  added 
that  the  Strymon  has  always  retained  a  Slavonic  name  ;m 
and  many  Slavonic  terms  might  be  discovered  in  the  maps 
of  ancient  and  classical  Greece."    The  lake  of  Cirknitz 
was  called  Imgeus  at  the  time  it  is  first  mentioned  in  his- 
tory ;  now  that  word  is  the  same  as  the  Lug  or  Luka  in 
the  Slavonic  dialects  ;   the  country  near  its  banks  was 
peopled  by  the  Carni,  whose  Slavo-Roman  name  has  ex- 
isted for  ages  ;°  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the 
Save,  the  Drave,  the  Kulpa  and  the  Piave,  to  Mounts 
Ocra  and  Karouankes,  and  to  several  towns. p    The  Pan- 
nonii  were,  as  their  name  indicates,'1  the  lords  or  powerful 
men  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  ;  they  drank  a  kind  of  strong 
beer  which  bore  a  Slavonic  name/    The  Mazovias  on 
the  Vistula  and  the  Danube  have  been  called  from  the 
Mazcei  or  one  of  their  tribes.'    It  is  probable  from  so 
many  Slavonic  terms  in  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
gulf  of  Venice,  that  the  Veneti  were  originally  a  Slavo- 
nian tribe  ;  if  that  opinion  be  adopted,  it  may  enable  us  to 
account  for  their  commercial  relations  with  the  Venedi 
and  vEstyi,1  or  sellers  of  amber.     It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose how  they  could  have  so  easily  crossed  the  continent, 
had  they  not  found  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  same  origin, 
and  who  spoke  the  same  language  as  themselves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  Proto-Slavonians 
scattered  in  Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Pannonia,  were  not  dis- 
tinguished by  their  manners,  customs,  and  language,  from 
the  Venedi,  Lygii,  Vindili,  Karpi,  and  other  northern  Sla- 
vonic nations.    They  might  have  differed  from  them  as 

like  ir.  (The  German  v>,  the  English  t — this  is  the  practice  with  the  mo- 
dern Greeks,  who  write  the  English  6  by  nip. — P.)  The  town  of  Wi/.ia, 
to  the  north  of  Constantinople,  is  the  ancient  Hizia  (Bizya — D'Anville.) 

■  In  Polish;  Strzumien  or  Strumien  ;  in  Bulgarian,  Struma. 

"  Volustana  in  Thcssaly  ;  the  lake  Nizcros  in  Acamania,  &C 

■  The  name  of  the  country  is  now  Carniola,  Germ.  Kraiii,  Slavonic 
Kraina,  signifying  the  country. 

t  Tergeste  (Trieste,)  and  Tarvisium  (Trcviso,)  from  targ,  tcrg,  targo- 
wisko,  lar:cis,  market,  lair,  town. 

1  Pan,  a  lord  ;  panarry,  that  which  belongs  to  a  lord. 

'  Sabayam  from  Zapiiaui.  See  Hieron.  Comment,  in  Isai.c  xix.  A  mm. 
Marcel  I.  xxvi.  8. 

•  "  The  name  of  the  Mazoei,  one  of  their  tribes,  resembles  that  of  Mazo- 
via  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube." 
1  jEstiau. — D'Anville. 
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much  as  the  Pelasghi  differed  from  the  Hellenes,  the 
Etruscans  from  the  Latins,  and  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Romulus  from  those  in  the  age  of  Augustus;  they  might 
have  lived  obscurely  among  the  more  powerful  Thracian 
nations,  or  mixed  with  the  Illyrian  Romans,  or  been 
oppressed  by  the  Celtic  hordes  ;  but  the  existence  of  the 
Proto-Slavonians  both  in  the  countries  watered  by  the 
Save  and  the  Drave,  and  in  those  near  the  Strymon  and 
the  Hebrus,  is  a  fact  of  which  history  affords  abundant 
evidence. 

The  Hyperboreans  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Pelasgic 
and  Hellenic  worship  formed  probably  part  of  those  tribes ; 
from  their  country  several  Greek  divinities,  among  others 
Opora,  found  their  way  into  the  Olympus  of  the  Wends  ; 
they  adored  Iacchus  or  Bacchus  under  the  title  of  Iako- 
Bog  ;a  their  God  of  the  dead  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Italians  by  the  name  of  Vragus.b  The  resemblance  in  the 
languages,  customs  and  mythology  of  the  Italian  and  Hel- 
lenic nations  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Slavonic  and  Iltyrian 
on  the  other,  might,  if  carefully  examined,  throw  additional 
light  on  the  primitive  history  of  Europe  ;  but  little  valuable 
information  could  be  gained  on  that  important  branch  of 
comparative  geography,  withoutmuch  labour, patience,  and 
research. 

The  Roman  emperors  invited  the  Slavini  or  Slavi  to 
repeople  Illyria  during  the  incursions  of  the  conquering 
Goths  and  devastating  Huns  ;  the  Byzantine  historians 
recorded  their  names  and  exploits.  The  Serbi  or  Serbli 
migrated  from  Great  or  White  Servia,  one  or  other,  but 
which  of  the  two  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;c  the  country 
is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  the  present  Galicia. 
The  people  were  divided  into  the  Red  and  White  Serbi ; 
they  remained  for  some  time  in  Macedonia,  where  the 
town  of  Servitza  is  still  a  monument  of  their  invasion,  and 
settled  afterwards  on  the  banks  of  the  Morava  and  the 
Drina.  Some  of  them,  however,  did  not  remove  from 
Macedonia,  and  their  flourishing,  rich,  and  warlike  state, 
braved  all  the  power  of  Byzantium.  One  of  their  colonies 
advanced  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  in  time  con- 
founded with  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  Red  Servians 
not  only  occupied  the  whole  of  Servia,  of  which  a  part 
was  called  Rascia,  but  founded  in  Dalmatia,  the  lordship 
or  zupania  of  Zacholmia,d  and  the  petty  states  of  Terbun 

s  See  Dolci,  de  Linguse  Illyricae  vetustate  et  amplitudine,  p.  19. 

•>  Pestus,  p.  143.  "  Orcum  quern  dicimus,  ait  Verrius,  ab  antiquis  dic- 
tum Vragum."  Vrag,  a  demon,  in  Slavo-lllyrian  ;  wrog,  idem,  in  Polish; 
vraam,  to  kill,  in  Albanian. 


or  Trebigni,  Narenta,  and  Dioelea ;  the  latter  the  birth 
place  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  who  adorned  it  with  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  which  have  been  since  overwhelmed  in 
the  marshy  waters  of  the  lake  Lignester.  The  White 
Servians  occupied  the  whole  of  Bosnia  to  the  banks  of  the 
Verbaz.  The  Servians  were  almost  always  divided  into 
small  principalities  and  republics,  and  were  subdued  at 
different  periods  by  the  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  kings. 
Bosnia  from  being  a  Servian  Zupania  became  a  Hunga- 
rian province  :  and  the  Bannat  of  Mazovia  was  formed  in 
the  north  of  Servia  by  the  monarchs  of  Hungary.  While 
the  Servians  were  scattered  in  the  interior  of  Illyria,  a 
number  of  Polish-Slavonians  migrated  from  the  Great 
Chrobatia  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  ancient  population  of  Pannonia  ; 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  they  con- 
quered the  western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  the  countries  to 
the  west  of  the  Verbaz.  The  Croatians  or  Horwalhs" 
were  of  a  different  origin,  and  spoke  a  different  language ; 
they  embraced  the  Latin,  while  the  Servians  adhered  to  the 
Greek  church.  The  Croatians,  from  their  connexion  with 
the  west,  retained  all  the  chivalry  and  barbarism  in  the 
feudal  laws  and  customs  ;  the  Servians  on  the  Haliacmon 
and  the  Danube  were  like  the  Russians,  brave  and  indus- 
trious ;  both  were  addicted  to  similar  superstitions,  which 
they  did  not  wholly  lay  aside  after  their  admission  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  like  brothers  born  in  different  climates,  they  met 
in  the  ancient  and  long  forgotten  countries  of  t'heir  fore- 
fathers. 

Thus  two  distinct  invasions,  the  one  of  the  western,  the 
other  of  the  eastern  Slavonians,  were  made  in  the  coun- 
tries previously  occupied  by  the  Proto-Slavonic  tribes. 
The  descendants  of  these  invaders,  are  the  Slavo-Ulyrians 
or  the  Slavonic  nations  on  the  south  of  the  Danube  ;  their 
population  in  the  Austrian,  Hungarian  and  Ottoman  terri- 
tories, amounts  to  nearly  4,000,000  of  strong,  active  and 
brave  men,  naturally  intelligent,  and  well  fitted  to  make 
progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  Is  the  example  of 
Stephen  Duscian  likely  to  be  followed,  who,  with  such  men, 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  the  Romans  and  Servians, 
and  marched  against  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  80,000 
warriors  1 


c  Belt,  pronounced  veli  by  the  Byzantines,  may  signify  bieli,  white,  or 
weli,  great. 

d  "  The  ultramontane." 

*  Chorwats,  Chrobats,  (Adelung.) 
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European  Turkey.  Northeastern  Provinces.  Walachians. 
Zigeunes  or  Gypsies. 
The  savage  nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  chose  a  vast 
plain  for  their  field  of  battle  ;  its  trees  were  levelled  with  the 
ground  ;  he  who  tilled  it  was  punished  with  death  ;  it  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  contending  tribes  :  but  in  the  revo- 
lution of  ages  its  destiny  has  been  changed  ;  the  savages  were 
conquered  by  a  new  race,  and  a  thousand  nourishing  villages 
are  now  scattered  throughout  the  fertile  Kentucky  and  the 
field  of  combat.  The  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  majestic 
Danube  near  its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea,  might  for  many 
ages  have  been  compared  to  Kentucky  ;  the  flowery  plains 
and  woody  hills  of  Moldavia,  Walachia  and  Bulgaria  have 
for  time  immemorial  been  the  high  road  and  field  of  battle, 
for  all  the  barbarians  who  migrated  from  Asia  into  Europe. 
There  the  light  Sarmatian  horsemen  fought  against  the 
heavy  Roman  legions,  and  the  Hun,  more  brutal  than  the 
Sarmatian,  pursued  the  scattered  Goths.  Many  other  na- 
tions* established  there  an  ephemeral  empire  ;  the  Bulga- 
rians only  retained  their  possessions,  but  at  the  price  of  their 
liberty  :  there  the  Osmanli  Turks  displayed  their  victorious 
banners,  and  the  white  Polish  eagle  fled  before  them  ;  but 
for  the  last  half  century,  the  victors  have  been  threatened  by 
Russia. 

The  Walachia  ns,  the  Moldavians  and  the  Bulgarians,  the 
subjects  or  rather  the  slaves  of  so  many  masters,  still  inha- 
bit these  countries,  and  drag  out  a  precarious  and  wretched 
existence. 

The  Bulgaria-nsb  were  an  ancient  Turkish  or  Tartar  na- 
tion, which  in  the  fourth  century  was  settled  on  the  Wolga  ; 
the  ruins  of  their  former  capital  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kasan.  They  removed  afterwards  to 
the  countries  between  the  Don  and  the  Bog,  and  called  thsir 
new  territories  the  Second  Bulgaria.  They  passed  the 
Danube  in  539,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  Mount  Haemus,  and  in  678  subdued 
seven  Slavonic  tribes,  and  formed  the  kingdom  of  Black 
Bulgaria,  the  capital  of  which  was  Presthlaba  or  Perejaslav. 
The  Slavonians  that  submitted  to  them  were  those  of  Seve- 
ria  on  the  Sem  and  the  Desna.  More  numerous  than  their 
masters,  their  language  in  time  prevailed ;  it  was,  as  the 
name  of  the  capital  indicates,0  connected  with  the  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Jlntes  or  Russians.  The  Bulgarians  pene- 
trated into  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly  ;  one  of  their 

»  "  Les  Abares.les  Coumans,  les  Patzinakites"—  the  Avars,  the  Kumans 
Mid  the  Pctchcnegurs,  (the  two  last  of  Tartar  origin.) — P. 
b  "  Voulgares." 

c  The  Bulgarian  town  was  probably  called  from  Perejaslav  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Pultawa. 

<*  It  is  probable  this  nation  has  given  origin  to  one  of  the  most  opprobri- 
ous terms  in  the  French  language. — P. 


hordes  settled  in  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  a  fugitive 
band  of  the  same  people  were  destroyed  in  Carinthia  by  the 
Bavarians.  Their  wars  with  the  Greek  empire  were  very 
sanguinary  ;  whole  provinces  were  changed  into  deserts,  or, 
as  they  were  then  called,  Bulgarian  forests  :d  it  is  true  their 
example  was  imitated  by  the  Greeks,  who  in  one  day  put 
out  the  eyes  of  fifteen  thousand  Bulgarian  prisoners.  The 
kingdom  or  empire  of  the  Bulgarians,  which  extended  its 
sway  in  1010,  over  Macedonia,  Albania  and  Servia,  was 
destroyed  by  the  emperor  Basil  II.,  and  the  remains  of- 
the  numerous  tribes  which  composed  it,  are  still  dissemina- 
ted throughout  Turkey.  In  1 1 85,  the  Walachians  or  rather 
the  Kutzo-Walachians  on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  Bulgarians  who  remained  in  Black  Bulgaria,  planned 
a  revolt,  and  founded  the  Walachian  and  Bulgarian  king- 
dom,8 which  became  sometimes  the  ally  and  at  other  times 
the  vassal  of  the  Byzantine  empire;  it  was  finally  con- 
quered by  the  Ottomans  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century/ 

The  Bulgarians,  accustomed  to  the  labours  and  occupa- 
tions of  a  country  life,  are  now  an  industrious,  quiet,  and 
hospitable  people  ;  the  greater  number  are  members  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  particu- 
lar patriarch.  Their  Slavonic  dialect  differs  little  from  the 
Servian,  but  several  Tartar  words  have  been  introduced  by 
such  of  them  as  have  embraced  Mahometanism.5  Bulgaria 
is  a  country  highly  favoured  by  nature  ;  owing  to  its  north- 
ern declivity,  the  cold  is  sometimes  as  severe  as  in  Servia, 
but  the  common  temperature  is  sufficiently  mild  to  ensure 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  corn,  silk,  tobacco,  and  various 
fruits.  The  banks  of  the  Danube  on  the  Bulgarian  side  are 
not  so  marshy  as  in  Waiachia,  and  the  fertile  pastures  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  herds  of  oxen  and 
flocks  of  sheep.  Many  horses  are  bred  in  the  same  districts ; 
the  Tartar  hordes,  who  are  scattered  through  Bulgaria,  cat 
the  flesh  of  these  animals.  The  appearance  of  the  extensive 
forests  is  varied  by  different  trees,  the  beach,  the  pine,  and 
the  oak.  A  number  of  thermal  springs  flow  from  the  heights ; 
those  on  mount  Suha  are  sulphureous  and  of  a  red  colour. 
A  warm  fountain  on  the  frontier  of  Servia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Nissava,  rises  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  arm  ;  a  cold  and  crystalline  spring  issue* 
from  the  foot  of  the  same  hill ;  the  water  in  both  is  medi 
cinal.h 

e  "  Royaume  Valaquo-bulgare." 

f  Thunmann,  Pcuples  Orientaux  dc  l'Europe,  I.  p.  37,  &c. 

e  Sec  the  travels  of  Boseovich  and  Reimers. 

h  A  fine  description  in  Homer,  may  be  applied  to  these  streams : 

Next  by  Scamander's  double  source  they  bound, 

Where  two  famed  fountains  burst  the  parted  ground  ; 

This  hot  through  scorching  clefts  is  seen  to  rise,  . 

With  exhalations  steaming  to  the  skies; 
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Sophia,  or  according  to  its  Bulgarian  name,  Triaditza, 
js  the  chief  town  in  the  country  ;  situated  on  the  road  be- 
tween Belgrade  and  Constantinople,  and  communicating 
with  Seres  and  Salonica,  its  trade  is  extensive.  The  river 
Isker  winds  in  the  valley,  and  one  of  its  branches  waters  the 
numerous  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  town  ;  its  population 
has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  50,000  souls  ;  the  Beylerbey 
of  Romelia  generally  resides  at  Sophia.  Tirnovo,3  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  last  Bulgarian  kings,  and  at  present  of 
a  metropolitan  who  is  entitled  the  primate  and  patriarch  of 
Bulgaria,  is  built  on  a  hill  and  surrounded  with  gardens,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Iantra.  Svethofwra  or  the  holy  mountain 
rises  on  the  south-east  of  the  town  ;  its  forests  are  held  sa- 
cred, and  according  to  ancient  traditions  it  is  dangerous  to 
cut  them  down  ;  the  fountains  are  cooled  by  their  shade, 
.and  the  flocks  sheltered  from  the  sun's  heat.b  Schumna,c  a 
Turkish  military  town,  is  situated  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts ;  it  was  there  that  the  Ottoman  armies  against  the 
Austrians  used  to  meet ;  a  magnificent  tomb  is  erected  in 
the  sime  place  in  honour  of  Hassan  Pacha,  whose  bravery 
saved  the  tottering  empire  in  the  wars  against  Catherine  the 
Second.'1  The  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  di- 
rection from  west  to  east  are  Widin,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant fortresses  in  Turkey,  Nicopoli,  an  open  town  with  a 
strong  castle,  Ruscek,  or  Rusczuk,6  which  is  well  fortified 
and  peopled  by  30,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  wool  and  muslin,  and  in  dressing 
morocco  leather,  and  Silistria,  also  a  fortified  town  with 
some  manufactures. 

The  country  which  extends  eastward  from  Schumna  and 
Silistria,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  called 
Dobrudscha ;  it  is  covered  with  many  hills,  and  intersected 
by  the  lake  Ramsin  and  some  others :  it  is  ill  wooded,  but 
abounds  in  excellent  pastures,  and  the  small  horses  that 
feed  on  them  are  highly  prized  in  Turkey;  their  pace  is 
.steady  and  uniform,  and  it  is  said  that  they  seldom  stumble. 
Babadaghi,  the  station  at  which  the  Ottoman  armies  for- 
merly met  in  their  wars  against  the  Russians,  Varna,  a  port 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Isakdchi  on  the  Danube,  are  the 
places  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  country.  Amurath  the 
Great,  proved  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  1 444,  the  superiority 
of  the  Ottoman  arms,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  M.  Hammer  has  tried  in  vain  to  discover 
fomisvar,  which  is  supposed  to  be  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tomi,f  a  place  rendered  illustrious  by  the  exile  of 
Ovid.  The  Tartars  in  Dobrudscha  are  divided  into  two 
hordes,  (the  Orak  and  Orumbet ;)  they  practise  religiously 
the  duties  of  hospitality  prescribed  in  the  Koran.  If  a  stran- 
ger enters  any  of  their  villages,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  to  dispute  about  the  honour  of 
receiving  him,  and  it  is  customary  to  entertain  him  gratui- 
tously during  three  days.  The  people  have  plenty  of  poul- 
try, milk,  and  honey. 

Walachia  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  ;  it 
may  be  shown  from  the  language  of  the  Getae  and  Daci,  the 
most  ancient  people  in  these  countries,  that  they  were  in  all 
probability  connected  with  the  Slavonic  tribes  or  the  Carpi, 


That  the  green  banks  in  summer's  heat  o'erfiows, 
Like  crystal  clear,  and  colJ  as  winter  snows : 
Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills, 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives,  the  falling  rills; 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarmed  by  Greece) 
Washed  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace. 

Iliad,  bock  22d. 

•  Ternova. 
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Lygii  and  Venedi,  who  inhabited  from  time  immemorial  the 
Carpathian  mountains  and  the  plains  on  the  Vistula;  almost 
all  the  names  in  the  ancient  geography  of  Dacia  end  in  ava, 
a  Polish  termination  ;  many  of  them  may  be  explained  by 
different  words  in  the  Slavonic  dialects  ;  and  as  the  W'ala- 
chian  language  is  chiefly  composed  of  Slavonic  and  Latin, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  these  two  facts  that  the  modern 
Walachians  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Getae  or 
Daci,  mingled  with  the  numerous  Roman  colonies  sent  by 
the  Emperor  Trajan  to  the  new  province.  The  other  tribes 
that  have  settled  in  Walachia  and  Moldavia  have  left  but 
few  traces  of  their  language  and  customs.  Such  is  the  gene- 
ral conclusion  at  which  historians  have  arrived  ;  but  we 
•might  enter  into  farther  researches  relative  to  the,  identity  or 
difference  between  the  Getae  and  the  Daci,  their  total  or 
partial  migration,  the  period  of  different  geographical  nomen- 
clatures, the  peculiarities  of  the  Walachian  dialects,  and  the  lo- 
cal position  of  the  dif  ferent  branches  of  the  Walachian  nation. 
The  same  people  exist  not  only  in  Transylvania  and  the 
northwest  of  Hungary,  but  in  Pindus  and  Scardus,  perhaps 
!  in  Dalmatia,  and  also  Rhodope  and  Haemus.  It  has  been 
■  asked,  since  the  people  occupy  so  many  countries,  if  the  for- 
I  mation  of  the  Daco-Latin  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
|  Roman  military  colonies.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
I  the  primitive  languages  of  the  Triballi,  the  Dardani  and  the 
I  Thracians  had  not,  like  the  Albanian,  some  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  Italic  dialects,  and  particularly  the  Romanu  rus- 
;  Ilea,  the  source  of  so  many  modern  tongues  1  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  any  other  by  which  a  Roman  dialect  could  ex- 
tend itself  throughout  Mcesia  and  Dacia,  or  prevail  among 
all  the  pastoral  tribes  in  the  central  mountains  of  Turkey. 
The  analogy  between  the  Walachian  and  Albanian  may 
be  also  accounted  for  by  this  hypothesis  ;  but  it  might  be 
necessary  to  compare  all  the  Walachian  dialects  with  all  the 
varieties  of  the  Albanian,  in  order  to  determine  fully  in  what 
the  analogy  consists.  Other  difficulties  might  arise  from  the 
distinction  which  Strabo  established  between  the  Getae  and 
the  Daci,  and  from  the  total  migration  of  the  last  people 
who  retreated  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains  after  their 
war  against  Trajan ;  also  from  the  ancient  Daco-Getic 
names  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  Getic  names  of  men  and 
divinities,  because  such  names  cannot  be  traced  in  the 
modern  language  ;  but  these  difficulties  may  perhaps  be  re- 
moved by  the  supposition  that  the  Getae  were  only  a  ruling 
tribe,  not  long  dominant  in  that  part  of  Europe,  and  that 
their  power  was  transmitted  to  the  Daki,or  rather  the Davi, 
who  did  not  themselves  make  up  all  the  population  of  the 
country.  Ancient  history  affords  us  many  examples  of  the 
preponderance  of  one  tribe  over  a  number  of  others,  some 
times  very  different  ;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  such 
examples,  and  incorrect  inferences  have  often  been  dedu- 
ced from  them.  Who  were  the  Getae  1  it  is  said.  Herodo- 
tus tells  us  they  were  Thracians  ;  such  at  least  was  the  in- 
formation he  obtained  by  travelling  amongst  them,  and  by 
examining  their  country.  But  the  Thracians,  it  is  urged, 
inh  ibited  part  of  Asia.  Although  the  Semitic5  languages 
might  furnish  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  names  of  the 


h  Hadgi-Khalfa,  p.  42. 
r-  Shumhi,  Germ.  Schumla,  Fr.Choumla. 
11  Hammer's  Notes  on  the  work  of  Hadgi-Khalfa,  p.  37. 
e  Rudschuk,  Rustsc.huk. — "  Rusczuk  is  the  Latino-Slavonian  orthogra- 
phy."—P. 

'  "  M.  Hammer  sought  in  vain  for  a  town  called  Tomisvar,  which  is  re 
presented  on  the  old  maps  as  occupying  the  site  of  Tomi." 
<>  "  Aramesnncs." 
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divinity  Gebelefsis,  (the  power  that  presides  over  high 
places,)  and  of  the  Ge':se,  (the  keepers  of  herds  and  flocks;) 
although  the  five  prayers  and  the  seven  choristers  in  the 
Dacian  worship  might  have  been  borrowed  from  similar 
customs  among  the  star  worshippers  in  the  east ;  although 
the  sanctuary  of  Dakia  in  Cappadocia  might  have  been  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Dagon  or  Jupiter  ;a  still  every  hypothe- 
sis formed  from  such  data  would  be  as  improbable  as  the 
one,  according  to  which  the  Dai,  a  tribe  of  Persians  or  Scy- 
thians, came  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  found  a  Daghistan 
in  Europe,1'  or  the  other  in  which  the  original  country  of 
the  Geta*  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  China."  It  may  be 
proved  that  the  modern  Walachian  is  formed  like  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  and  is  comparable  in  point 
of  harmony  and  richness  to  any  that  are  derived  from  the 
Latin. d  The  Walachians  call  themselves  Roumoani0  or 
Romans  ;  their  right  to  do  so  may  have  been  founded  on 
the  edict  of  Caracalla/  by  which  all  the  inhabitants  in  the 
empire  could  claim  the  title  of  Roman  citizens  ;  but  Vlach., 
or  as  it  is  pronounced  Vtlach,  is  the  name  given  them  by 
the  Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Albanians.  Authors  have  wasted 
much  time  in  attempting  to  derive  that  word  from  Asiatic 
languages  ;  the  Polish  word  Vloch  signifies  an  Italian  or 
a  Roman,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  Volaugh. 
In  the  Lithuanian,  an  ancient  W endo-Slavonic  dialect,  the 
corresponding  word  is  Walakas,  and  Italy  is  called  Wala- 
ku-ziame.  If  it  be  remembered  that  Vol  in  Albanian  means 
a  low  country,  and  that  the  Italians  are  denominated 
Walschess  by  the  Germans,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Wa- 
lachian is  synonymous  with  Roumoiini  or  Roman. 

The  Walachians  are  dispersed  in  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  and  may  amount  to  two  or  three 
millions  ;  they  were  the  subjects  of  the  Bulgarian  and 
Hungarian  monarchies,  and  formed  an  independent  state  in 
1290,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Ladislaus.  Their  first 
king  was  Rodolphus  the  Black  ;  one  of  their  colonies  set- 
tle! in  Moldavia  under  the  government  of  Prince  Dragoseh 
in  1350  ;  but  although  protected  by  Hungary  and  Poland, 
these  states  never  rose  into  importance,  and  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  Ottomans  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Mohacz  in  1526.  The  Turks  committed  to  them  the  in- 
ternal government  of  their  country,  but  the  hospodars  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  Porte, 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  to  purchase  the  right  of  investi- 
ture, to  furnish  auxiliary  troops  and  to  admit  Turkish  gar- 
risons into  several  strong  holds.  The  geographical  por- 
tion of  Daeia,  between  the  Ottoman  empire  on  the  one 
side,  and  Hungary,  Poland  and  Russia  on  the  other,  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  calamities  to  its  inhabitants, — ca- 
lamities from  which  other  Turkish  provinces  have  escaped. 
Walachia  and  Moldavia  have  been  at  the  commencement 
of  every  northern  campaign  the  meeting  place  of  the  Otto- 
man armies  ;  if  the  troops  were  defeated,  the  Christian 
legions  entered  the  provinces,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
thus  forced  to  furnish  provisions  both  for  the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered.    The  country  has  besides  been  agita- 


»  "Jupiter  the  protector  of  agriculture." 

ii  Strahlenberg  maintains  that  hypothesis  in  his  "  Nor  J  arid  Ost-Europu," 
p.  328. 

«  De  Guignes,  Hist,  dos  Hums,  t.  T.  Part.  I.  p.  58,  184;  Part.  II.  p.  41 
32f>,  502  ;  Part.  III.  p.  321,  323,  &c.  &c. 

J  Thunraann,  Pennies  Orientaux  do  1'Rurope.  (The  author  confines 
himself  more  especially  to  the  Kutzo-Walachian,  a  dialect  mixed  with  the 
Albanian,  which  is  spoken  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia.)  Researches  on  the 
different  Romunian  or  Walachian  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  by 


ted  by  civil  wars  ;  the  boyars  or  Walachian  and  Moldavian 
loids  formed  themselves  into  two  parties;  the  timid  de- 
clared in  favour  of  their  powerful  masters  ;  others  mere 
bold  took  the  part  of  their  secret  friends,  the  enemies  of 
the  Porte.  The  usual  consequences  of  peace  after  such 
revolts  were  confiscation,  exile,  imprisonment,  and  death.. 
Such  is  in  a  few  woids  the  mournful  history  of  these  coun- 
tries for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  Wala<  Diana  ar.d 
Moldavians  cherished  the  faint  hope,  while  any  belonging 
to  the  ancient  royal  family  remained,  of  obtaining  a  na- 
tional existence,  an  independent  and  hereditary  kingdem  ; 
that  hope,  however  unlikely  to  be  realized,  censokd  ll  <  m 
in  their  misfortunes  ;  but  for  a  long  time  past  the  Pcite 
has  sent  every  seven  years  into  their  country  and  often 
within  a  shorter  period,  a  Greek  chosen  (rem  ihe  Dreg- 
mans,  a  class  of  men  whose  character  is  ably  and  coircctly 
drawn  in  the  travels  of  Choiscul-Gccffier.  Thus  the  de- 
gradation of  the  inhabitants  must  be  attributed  to  ihe  ef'ec<s 
of  an  arbitrary  power  changing  almost  every  year,  ccm- 
mitted  to  a  stranger  who  brings  along  with  him  a  retinue 
of  other  strangers  or  needy  and  abject  courtiers.  Digni- 
ties and  offices  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  the  thrones 
of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  and  every  other  pachaluk,  are 
publicly  bought  at  Constantinople. 

The  hospodars  have  not  at  their  disposal  the  military 
power  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  otherwise  there  might  be 
little  difference  between  them  ;  they  retain  the  ducal  cap' 
or  coroneth  and  the  three-tailed  standards;  their  courts 
are  modelled  after  that  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  They 
must  recover  from  their  oppressed  subjects  the  purchase 
money  of  their  office,  pay  an  annua]  tribute  to  the  Prate,' 
and  appease  by  continual  presents  the  governors  of  Ilrai- 
loic  and  Giourgiew,  in  order  that  the  commanders  of  these- 
fortresses  may  not  lay  waste  the  country  ;  it  is  besides 
necessary  to  bribe  the  Loyars  and  dregmans  in  Constant!-, 
nopie,  otherwise  they  might  inform  against  them  ;  money 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Divan,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  solemn  treaties  with  Russia,  have  always  the 
power  of  denouncing  and  frequently  of  getting  the  in  deca- 
pitated: 

The  Walachians  and  Moldavians  are  governed  by  a 
code  of  laws  compiled  from  that  of  Justinian,  and  adapted 
to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  ;  but  by  an  absurd 
imitation  of  the  Roman  proconsuls  and  Mussulman  pachas, 
the  prince  is  supreme  judge;  any  litigant  may  appeal  to 
him,  his  decrees  are  irrevocable  ;  as  he  does  not  know  !he 
laws,  he  is  not  supposed  to  decide  according  to  law,  hut 
according  to  his  conscience  ;  the  decisions  of  one  priuco 
are  not  always  precedents  for  his  suecessor.k 

The  prince  disposes  of  the  great  offices  in  the  province; 
the  individuals  hold  them  no  longer  than  a  year  ;  it  is  on 
that  account,  that  they  seldom  take  any  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Divan  or  the  supreme  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative assembly.  The  Greeks  that  come  from  Constan- 
tinople, monopolize  as  many  places  as  they  can  ;  every 
hospodar  has  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  cousins  in  his 


Constantino  Roscha,  Pestb,  1808.  Sinkay's  Daco-Roman  Grammar,  Pesth, 
1805.  Vater  (Collection  Linguistique,  I.eipsick,  1816)  gives  an  Italian 
poem  translated  verbatim  into  the  Walachian,  in  which  every  word  is  a 
Latin  primitive. 

e  Rumatijc,  Pumukjc. — Adelun<r.  f  A. P.  212. 

e  Weclschcn,  Germ.  h  "  The  eotica."  '  "Thorairi." 

k  "The  prince  has  the  right  of  judging  ir  the  last  resort  in  every  ease, 
solely  according  to  his  conscience ;  and  these  judicial  oracles  are  binding oq 
his  successors." 
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retinue.  These  strangers,  although  they  insist  that  the 
Walachians  are  incapacitated  by  natural  dullness  or  want 
of  education  from  filling  high  political  stations,  do  not  dis- 
dain the  offices  of  ispraunik  or  tax-gatherers,  the  duties  of 
which  may  be  performed  by  persons  of  very  ordinary 
intelligence. 

The  public  safety  is  intrusted  to  a  body  of  native  militia 
consisting  of  about  1200  men,  and  commanded  by  the 
great  spathar,  a  Byzantine  title  that  is  still  retained;  but 
the  soldiers  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently 
warlike  to  ensure  the  public  safety  ;  a  body  of  Albanians 
has  lately  been  added  to  the  troops. 

The  Walachian  and  Moldavian  peasants  are  a  submis- 
sive and  patient  race  of  men ;  without  these  virtues  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  exist  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  evils.  They  are  sober,  gentle  and  religious  or 
superstitious  ;  they  are  indolent,  because  they  cannot  call 
the  produce  of  their  industry  their  own.  The  milk  of  their 
■cows,  a  small  quantity  of  pork  or  bacon,  millet  or  maize, 
and  bad  beer,  are  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants  ;  and  if 
they  themselves  are  satisfied,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  European  travellers  are  offendedat  their  humble  cot- 
tages and  the  wicker  enclosures  in  which  their  corn  is  kept ; 
were  they  to  build  granaries,  they  must  submit  to  additional 
taxation.  The  Walachian  peasants  think  it  better  to  dance 
to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  on  the  banks  of  a  calm  lake,  or 
under  the  shade  of  their  woods,  than  to  labour  for  Turkish 
oppressors.  Their  country,  they  say,  is  a  fine  desert, — it 
would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  cultivation. 

The  peasants  are  no  longer  legally  the  bondsmen  of  the 
boyars;  Prince  Constantine  Maurocordato  abolished  ser- 
vitude in  1735,  and  by  way  of  indemnity  granted  to  every 
fooyar  a  number  of  socotelniki  or  tributary  peasants,  each 
of  whom  was  bound  to  pay  his  lord  twenty  piastres  every 
year,  or  to  labour  in  his  service  so  many  days  in  lieu  of  that 
sum  :  some  of  the  peasants  are  free  ;  they  are  composed 
of  the  poluiniki,  or  colonists  that  have  recently  migrated 
from  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  some  of  the  Austrian  provinces. 

The  lands  of  the  boyars  and  the  clergy  are  according  to 
law  exempt  from  taxation.  The  clergy  possess  a  third  part 
of  the  landed  property  in  the  country,  and  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  metropolitan  is  equal  to  400,000  piastres.  The 
abbeys  and  dioceses  are  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  price  is 
put  into  the  coffers  of  the  hospodar,  who  extorts  from  time 
to  time  immense  sums  from  the  richest  monasteries.  It  may 
be  conjectured  from  h3  superstitions  of  the  priesthood  that 
their  knowledge  is  very  limited  ;  a  recent  traveller  averts 
that  it  is  customary  to  open  the  sepulchres  every  seven 
years,  and  if  the  body  has  not  after  that  period  returned  to 
its  kindred  dust,  the  being  who  once  animated  it,  is  thought 
to  be  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  or  changed  into  a  vam- 
pyre.  The  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  wretch  are  compel- 
led to  purchase  a  number  of  expiatory  prayers  ;  the  priests 
sanction  the  delusion  ;  they  are  the  only  men  that  gain  by 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  truth  of  the  above  statement 
with  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  sincere  virtue,  and 
great  worth  of  the  present  archbishop  Ignatius,  the  chief  of 
the  Walachian  clergy,  and  the  founder  of  many  schools.  No 
middling  classes  exist  in  the  country  ;  the  mechanical  arts 
are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  wandering  troops  of 
gipsies  ;  the  commerce  of  Bucharest  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

*  "They  can  only  be  roused  by  extraordinary  political  revolutions,  or  by 
the  shock,  sooner  or  later  inevitable,  of  the  powerful  neighbouring  empires." 


Armenians  ;  the  retail  trade  is  engrossed  by  the  Jews, 
who,  although  occasionally  exposed  to  the  scourges  of  the 
common  people,  pursue  their  calling  with  indomitable  per- 
severance. 

_  No  germ  of  civilization  can  be  discovered  in  these  pro- 
vinces, no  centre  from  which  the  light  of  knowledge  can 
emanate  ;  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  conse- 
quence of  corruption  and  effeminate  indolence  ;  it  is  vain 
to  think  that  they  could  be  roused  by  extraordinary  poli- 
tical revolutions  or  by  the  destruction,  sooner  or  later  ine- 
vitable, of  powerful  neighbouring  empires.a 

Nature  seems  to  solicit  human  industry ;  in  few  coun- 
tries have  her  blessings  been  so  profusely  lavished  :  the 
finest  river  in  Europe  waters  the  southern  frontiers,  forms 
an  outlet  not  only  for  the  produce  of  fruitful  Hungary, 
but  of  all  Austria,  and  opens  by  the  Black  Sea  a  commu- 
nication between  Asia  and  Europe  ;  still  a  single  vessel  is 
a  sight  of  rare  occurrence  ;  the  mariner  dreads  rocks  or 
shallows,  Turkish  garrisons  or  the  plague.  Other  large  ri- 
vers descend  from  the  Carpathian  range,  and  enter  the 
Danube — the  only  advantage  derived  from  them  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  fish  during  Lent ;  wholly  neglected  in  every 
season  of  the  year,  they  threaten  to  inundate  the  banks 
which  with  a  moderate  degree  of  care  and  labour  they 
might  enrich  or  fertilize.  No  large  vessels,  a  few  flat  boats 
only  sail  on  the  Aluta,b  the  Ialovitza  and  the  Ardschis. 

Lower  Walachia  is  unhealthy  from  its  extensive  marshes; 
intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  are  the  common  diseases  of 
the  country.  The  mountains  and  several  large  islands  in 
the  Danube  are  covered  with  lofty  forests  of  oak,  pine  and 
beech  trees,  but  in  place  of  being  used  in  building  ships, 
they  are  employed  instead  of  stones  in  paving  the  roads 
and  streets  ;  the  people  from  indolence  or  want  of  skill  are 
unable  to  work  the  immense  blocks  of  granite  and  lime- 
stone in  different  parts  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The 
height  cf  Mount  Butchez  is  greater  than  6000  feet,  and  all 
the  mineral  riches  of  Transylvania  are  found  in  Upper 
Walachia  ;  copper  mines  were  once  worked  at  Baya  di 
Rama,  and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zigarescht 
in  the  district  of  Corsy.  The  small  pieces  of  gold  found 
by  the  gipsies  in  the  Aluta  and  other  rivers  indicate  the 
existence  of  gold  mines  as  valuable  as  any  in  Transylva- 
nia ;  no  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  to  discover 
them.  The  salt  mines  are  worked,  and  7500  tons  are  an- 
nually taken  from  the  one  at  Okna  Teleaga. 

The  climate  of  Walachia  is  more  temperate  than  that 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  but  the  inhabitants  are  ex- 
posed to  two  months  of  cold  in  winter,  and  to  two  of  ex- 
cessive heat  in  summer.  The  pastures  are  fertile  in  aroma- 
tic plants  ;  all  the  Walachian  flocks  and  others  from  the 
adjoining  provinces  are  fattened  on  them  ;  they  might  sup- 
ply a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  a  much  greater  number 
of  cattle.  The  W alachian  wool  is  very  valuable  ;  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  country  is  at  least  2,500,000  ;  there  are 
three  different  kinds,  the  Zigay,  the  Zarkam,  and  the 
Tartar  ;  the  Zigay  wool  is  short  and  fine,  the  Zarkam 
long  and  coarse,  and  the  Tartar  is  not  so  fine  as  the  first  or 
so  coarse  as  the  second.  Horses  and  oxen  are  exported 
from  the  provinces.  The  fields  of  maize,  wheat  and  barley, 
the  quantity  of  fine  melons  and  other  vegetables,  and  the 
woods  of  apple,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  are  undoubted 

May  we  not  rather  say,  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  indus- 
try, aided  by  a  secure  and  stable  government. — P. 
b  Git  or  Alt,  in  Germ. ;  Oltul,  in  Walachian.. 
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proofs  of  the  productive  qualities  of  the  soil.  The  wines  are 
strong  and  generous  ;  if  the  vineyards  were  well  cultivated, 
they  might  be  equal  to  any  in  Hungary.  A  thousand  other 
instances  of  the  munificence  of  nature  might  be  mentioned, 
but  all  is  of  little  use  to  a  people  without  industry  and  with- 
out knowledge. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  English  consul,  estimates  the  popu- 
lation of  W alachia  at  a  million,  and  that  of  Moldavia  at  about 
600,000  ;  his  estimate  is  higher  than  what  has  been  hither- 
to believed,  but  the  same  writer  is  of  opinion  that  these  pro- 
vinces, after  ten  or  fifteen  years  peace  under  a  good  govern- 
ment, might  afford  subsistence  to  at  least  double  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.*  Were  the  right  of  property  held  sacred, 
twice  the  quantity  of  corn  might  be  produced,  twice  the 
number  of  cattle  might  be  reared,  without  any  extraordina- 
-ry  efforts  incompatible  with  the  habits  or  intelligence  of  the 
people.  Not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  land  in  Wala- 
chiais  cultivated,  and  it  seldom  yields  less  than  1,250,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  but  of  these  187,500  must  be  sent  to 
Constantinople  ;  the  inhabitants  are  likewise  obliged  to  sup- 
ply the  same  capital  every  year  with  3,000  horses,  and 
25,000  sheep.  Another  tax,  the  numi  or  tribute  in  money, 
is  rigorously  exacted  ;  two  millions  of  Turkish  piastres  are 
thus  levied  in  Walachia,  and  one  million  in  Moldavia.  The 
tributary  peasants  are  arranged  according  to  their  wealth  or 
poverty  into  hods  or  classes ;  the  number  of  individuals  in 
each  hod  varies  from  five  to  ten  ;  there  were  in  1817,  ac- 
cording to  the  register  of  the  Great  Vestry,  1 8,000  hods, 
and  the  sum  paid  by  them  was  10,800,000  Turkish  pias- 
tres or  ,£360,000.  A  poll  tax  is  imposed  on  100,000  mer- 
chantsand  hucksters,  mostly  Jews,  Armenians,  Gipsies,1'  and 
foreigners  from  different  countries.  The  other  taxes0  yield  a 
revenue  of  2,730,000  piastres  ;  600,000  are  raised  on  salt, 
380,000  at  the  custom  house,  420,000  from  the  couriers 
and  post  office  ;  the  vinarit,  the  oyarit  and  the  dysonarit,  or 
the  duties  on  wine,  mutton  and  pork,  amount  to  1,380,000. 
These  sums  may  appear  incredible,  but  they  are  paid  be- 
fore they  become  due  by  a  company  of  revenue  farmers.  It 
is  not  likely  that  commerce  can  flourish  in  a  country  where 
there  are  so  many  taxes  and  tax  gatherers.  The  principal 
imports  are  German  cloth,  English  muslin  and  French 
cambric ;  the  exports  consist  among  other  articles  of 
500,000  hare  skins,  600,000  okas*  of  the  berries  of  the 
Rhamnus  infectorius,  useful  in  dying  yellow,  and  1,760,000 
okas  of  excellent  wool. 

The  subdivisions  and  the  manner  in  which  the  subdivi- 
sions are  governed,  shall  be  explained  in  the  tables  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  country  is  divided  into  Walachia 
Proper  on  the  east  of  the  Aluta,  and  Little  Walachia  or  the 
bannat  of  Krayowa"  on  the  west  of  the  same  river.  The 
last  portion  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Austria. 

The  towns  may  be  shortly  described  ;  in  reality  there 
is  only  one,  in  which  the  hospodar  holds  his  court,  and  the 
boyars  crowd  round  his  throne  ;  if  the  viceroy  changes  his 
residence,  the  town  is  ruined  ;r  thus  Ardschiss  retains  only 
its  fine  church  with  its  marble  columns.  If  Busco  can  be 
compared  to  a  small  provincial  town,  it  owes  that  advantage 
to  its  bishop,  its  priests  and  its  friars.1"    The  ramparts  and 

a  Wilkinson's  Account  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  ;  or  Tableau  de  la  Va- 
Iacbie  et  do  la  Mold&vie,  par  M.  Wilkinson,  traduit  avec  des  additions  im- 
portantcs  par  M.  de  la  Roquette. 

Tchiganes.  c  "  Les  droits  regaliens,"  the  royal  duties. — P. 

«*  The  oka  is  nearly  equal  to  a  pound. — Tr. 

«  C  raj  ova,  Craiova. 

'  This  has  happened  successively  to  Ardschis,  Busco,  and  Tergowischti 

(Tergovist.) — M.B. 
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palaces  of  Tergowischti  are  falling  in  ruins,  but  the  air 
still  salubrious  and  the  position  delightful ;  it  was  peopled 
at  one  time  by  30,000  individuals  ;  at  present  it  does  not 
contain  above  5000  inhabitants.  Bucharest'  is  now  the 
favoured  spot ;  how  long  it  may  continue  so,  is  uncertain  ; 
the  houses  or  rather  cottages  are  for  the  most  part  built  of 
clay,  and  near  them  are  several  large  convents,  numerous 
towers  and  sixty  Greek  churches,  in  the  midst  of  gardens, 
groves,  and  public  walks.  The  population  amounts  to 
60,000  souls.  The  Boyars  ride  in  gilt  carriages, — play 
at  faro, — pay  their  court  to  the  prince, — appear  at  the  re- 
views of  the  Albanian  guard, — attend  the  German  theatre, 
and  long  for  the  opening  of  the  Italian  opera,  which  cannot, 
it  is  thought,  be  much  longer  retarded,  as  the  building  is 
now  nearly  finished.  The  Greeks  from  Constantinople 
manage  the  financial  department,  and  are  adepts  in  all  the 
corruption  and  vices  of  the  court.  The  youth  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises,"1  and  some  Greek 
physicians,  educated  in  Germany,  retain  the  studious  habits 
which  they  acquired  in  the  universities  of  that  country. 
The  languages  spoken  by  the  higher  classes  are  modern 
Greek,  bad  Italian,  and  worse  French.  The  women  arc 
not  so  closely  watched  as  in  other  Turkish  countries ;  they 
are  more  intelligent,  their  manners  are  more  agreeable,  but 
although  they  are  not  excluded  from  social  amusements, 
their  condition  is  by  no  means  enviable.  Marriages  arc 
made  without  consulting  the  inclinations  of  the  parties  ; 
if  a  lady  has  a  number  of  suitors,  the  wealthiest  amongst 
them,  or  the  one  who  agrees  to  marry  her  with  the  least 
dower,  is  always  preferred  by  her  parents  ;  but  the  most 
serious  evil  is  the  scandalous  facility  with  which  divorces 
can  be  obtained,  or  rather  with  which  marriages  may  be 
nullified.  A  rich  man  can  at  any  time  repudiate  his  wife ; 
on  this  point,  the  discipline  of  (he  Greek  church  in  Wala- 
chia is  shamefully  relaxed. 

Some  other  towns  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  Fok- 
schani  is  situated  on  the  road  that  passes  by  Busco  from 
Bucharest  to  Moldavia;  it  is  peopled  by  6000  souls,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  many  churches  ;  the  neighbouring 
fields  are  covered  with  vineyards.  Ployesti  is  resorted  to 
on  account  of  its  fair.  Philipechti  has  fallen  into  decay  ; 
some  boyars  still  reside  in  its  castles.  The  merchandise 
of  Cronstadt  in  Transylvania  is  deposited  at  Kimpina.  AH 
these  towns  are  situated  to  the  north  of  Foksehani,  in  a 
mountainous  but  populous  country.  Kimpolvng,  a  town 
in  the  northwest  of  the  province,  retains  its  immunities, 
but  has  lost  its  commerce.  Shbojat,  on  the  Jalonitza,  is 
the  only  town  worthy  of  notice  on  the  plains  of  the  Danube, 
the  theatre  of  so  many  wars.  Oraschiri,*  "l  on  the  same 
plains,  is  not  likely  to  recover  its  former  grandeur.  The 
crescent  floats  on  the  ramparts  of  Giurgewo  and  Biailow, 
the  fortresses  from  which  the  Turkish  troops  issue  to  pil- 
lage the  fields,  and  carry  off  the  flocks.  The  protection 
of  Russia,  granted  in  1771,  and  renewed  in  1812.  is  no 
security  against  the  incursions  of  barbarians. 

Krayowa,  the  capital  of  western  or  Little  Walachia,  is 
regularly  built,  and  peopled  by  8000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
a  great  proportion  are  tradesmen  and  artisans  ;  and  Izlas, 

e  "  It  is  still  called  Kurle,  the  court." 

h  "Son  eveclie  et  ses  Ibires,"  its  bishop  and  its  lairs. 

>  More  correctly,  Etakorest — M.B. 

*  •"  The  Greek  gymnasium  is  nourishing."  This  undoubtedly  rcll-rs  to 
a  public  school  or  college. — P. 

1  Oraschul  is  generally,  but  incorrectly  written  Or.ish. 
«  Oraschul  de  Plots"— the  town  of  FIoU  or  Flost     Oranhul  signifif* 
town,  in  Walachian. — P. 
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at  the  junction  of  the  Aluta,  is  likely  from  its  position  to 
become  a  commercial  town.  It  was  at  the  village  oiBal- 
ta-Wierda  that  the  Tartars  assembled  to  divide  their  spoils 
after  a  successful  campaign  against  Austria.  An  old  tower 
which  is  still  shown  at  Kirnpul-Severinulici,  another  village, 
is  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  bridge  built  over  the 
Danube  by  the  emperor  Severus. 

The  passes  between  Walachia  and  Transylvania  are 
highly  important  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view  ; 
they  form  advantageous  military  stations  and  commercial 
roads  for  the  Austrians.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  Botza,  Torzburg,  Vulcan*  and  the  Red  Tower ;  at  the 
latter  the  Carolinian  way  begins,  the  immense  but  now 
neglected  work  of  M.  Stainville,  a  French  engineer  in  the 
service  of  Austria. 

Moldavia,  at  present  limited  by  the  Pruth,  a  great  tri- 
butary river  that  enters  the  Danube,  is  the  most  northern 
province  in  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  it  extends  between  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  dominions,  like  a  promontory  be- 
tween two  boisterous  seas  threatening  to  overwhelm  it. 
Although  the  country  is  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  interior  forms  an  exten- 
sive plain,  intersected  by  the  Pruth  and  the  Sereth.  The 
bold  and  steep  banks  of  these  rivers  appear  at  a  distance 
like  a  range  of  lofty  hills  ;  but  the  stranger  who  leaves  Jassy 
must  travel  twenty-eight  leagues  before  he  comes  in  sight 
of  the  Carpathian  chain.  The  Moldavian  winters  are  often 
intensely  cold  ;  in  1788,  Reaumur's  thermometer  stood  at 
21°  below  zero.b  The  summers  on  the  contrary  are  very 
warm  ;  the  grape  is  ripe  by  the  end  of  July,  and  the  vin- 
tage is  over  in  the  month  of  September.  Moldavia  is  ex- 
posed to  frequent  earthquakes,  but  they  are  never  violent.0 
The  same  country  abounds  in  mines  of  every  description, 
all  of  which  are  neglected  ;  were  the  inhabitants  to  work 
them,  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  without  doubt  be 
sent  to  Constantinople  ;  on  that  account  no  wealth  is  now 
derived  from  the  famous  mines  near  Baya  on  the  Molda- 
va.d  Salt  is  obtained  in  great  quantities;  75,000  tons* 
are  taken  from  the  pits  at  Okna,  and  at  no  great  distance 
is  a  large  rock  formed  by  a  mass  of  crystalline  salt.'  The 
principal  trade  of  Soruka  on  the  Dniester  consists  in  salt- 
petre, but  the  process  used  in  making  it  is  very  defective  ; 
a  considerable  quantity  is  exported  by  the  Polish  Jews, 
who  receive  brandy  in  exchange.  Sulphureous  springs 
liave  been  discovered  near  Grosseschti,  and  not  far  from 
(he  Seretlij  on  the  road  between  Baken  and  Roman.  The 
Bistritza  rolls  its  golden  sand,  and  the  district  of  Niamz 
abounds  in  ferruginous  springs.  Wheat  and  barley  are  cul- 
tivated throughout  the  country ;  the  barley  is  given  to 
horses  :  millet  too  is  a  very  common  crop  ;  it  is  roasted 
and  made  into  talk,  a  Tartar  substitute  for  coffee.  Buck- 
wheat was  at  one  time  almost  the  only  kind  of  grain  in 
the  province, but  Prince  Nicholas  Maurocordato  introduced 
the  culture  of  maizeg  in  1710  ;  from  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  is  made  a  kind  of  pottage,  called  JWamaliga,  which 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  country  people  in  Moldavia, 


*  "  Wolkan,  a  name  common  to  many  Servian,  Walachian  and  Bulgari- 
an princes,  is  equivalent  to  centaur." 

h  If  the  above  statement  be  correct,  the  degree  of  cold  must  have  been 
evjual  to  15j°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
c  Wolff,  Memoires  sur  la  Moldavie. 

*  Baya  in  Moldavian  and  banya  in  Hungarian  signify  a  mine. 

*  "  1,500,000  quintals." 

(  Sulzer,  Transalpin.  Dazien,  t.  T.  p.  146. 

%  Names  of  plants  in  the  Moldavian  language — maize,  popschoi;  Sola- 


Servia,  and  Walachia.  The  best  maize  grows  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Huscht  and  Paschkan  on  the  Sereth. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  esculent  plants  is  not 
in  a  very  advanced  state  ;  such  as  are  in  most  common 
use  are  the  Solanum  melongena  and  the  Hibiscus  esculen- 
tus ;  the  melon  thrives  throughout  the  province,  and  the 
grape  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  Moldavian  fruits.  A 
great  quantity  of  wine  is  exported  to  Poland  and  Russia, 
particularly  to  Nishnei-Novgorod  ;  the  annual  average  duty 
levied  during  the  vintage  amounts  to  380  purses  or  190,000 
piasters  ;  now  as  a  piaster  is  imposed  on  ten  buckets  or 
eymers  of  wine,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  eymers  ob- 
tained annually  is  not  less  than  l,900,000.h  That  esti- 
mate, however,  is  much  too  low ;  the  boyars,  who  collect 
the  tax,  always  under-rate  the  produce  of  their  own  lands ; 
besides  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  vineyards  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy ;  their  portion  is  exempt  from  imposts  ;  many 
individuals  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  wine  produced  in  an  ordinary  season  is  more  than 
double  what  has  been  stated.'  The  Odokescht  is  consi- 
dered the  best  Moldavian  wine  ;  next  to  it  is  the  Kotnar, 
which  is  like,  but  inferior  to  champagne  ;  different  sorts  of 
a  good  quality  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huscht, 
Nikorescht,  and  Jassy.  Vermouth  and  other  kinds  of 
brandy  are  common  in  the  country.11  The  cultivation  of 
the  vineyards  and  the  art  of  making  wine  might  be  greatly 
improved ;  one  of  the  clumsy  methods  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants have  recourse,  consists  in  exposing  their  wine  in 
barrels  to  the  winter's  frost ;  the  crust  of  ice  is  perforated 
with  a  ied-hot  iron,  and  in  this  way  the  aqueous  particles 
are  more  freely  disengaged,  and  a  stronger  liquor  flows 
from  the  cask. 

Many  districts  are  covered  with  rich  pastures  or  extensive 
forests  ;  numerous  herds  of  swine  are  fattened  on  acorns 
in  the  woods,  and  a  variety  of  which  the  hoof  is  not  cloven, 
is  common,  says  M.  Wolff,  in  the  district  of  Orhei.  The 
Moldavians  pay  great  attention  to  their  horses ;  several 
boyars  have  no  fewer  than  four  or  five  hundred  mares  ; 
these  animals  are  highly  valued  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
are  mostly  used  by  the  light  cavalry  ;  but  beyond  the  Pruth, 
in  that  part  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  Russians,  the 
horses  are  stronger  and  as  active.  The  oxen  are  of  a 
better  kind  than  the  Walachian,  and  great  numbers  are 
exported  every  year  to  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  The  goat  and 
the  sheep  abound  in  the  province  ;  the  number  of  sheep 
is  not  less  than  3,248,000,  but  the  people  are  compelled 
by  law  to  sell  a  certain  number  to  the  Turks  at  a  price 
fixed  by  the  prince  or  governor,  who,  to  gain  popularity  at 
Constantinople,  makes  the  price  almost  nominal. 

The  forests  are  well  stocked  with  deer,  wild  boars,  cha- 
mois and  hares  ;  there  are  besides  a  great  many  bears, 
wolves,  foxes  and  martens,  of  which  the  skins  are  export- 
ed to  different  parts  of  Europe.  Peacocks,  pintados  and 
hawks  are  kept  at  the  country  seats  of  the  nobles,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  send  every  year  twenty-four  falcons  to  the  Grand 
Seignior.    Few  countries  are  better  supplied  with  bees ; 


num.  melongena  (egg-plant,)  pot  luschaclye  ;  Hibiscus  esculentus  (okra,) 
bamie. — M.B. 

h  The  eymer  varies  in  different  countries  ;  it  amounts  probably  in  Mol- 
davia to  nine  gallons. — Tr. 

'  It  is  estimated  by  M.  Wolff  at  4,200,000  eymers. — M.B. 

k  Vermouth  is  not  a  kind  of  brandy,  nor  is  it  so  stated  in  the  original, 
but  simply  that  vermouth  and  brandy  are  made  in  the  country.  G.  wcr- 
muth-wein  (wormwooa  wine,)  purl  royal,  wine  medicated  with  wormwood 
and  other  aromatics.— P. 
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these  insects  cost  but  little  trouble  ;  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
tree  is  closed  at  one  end,  and  thus  converted  into  a  hive  ; 
all  the  swarms"  are  destroyed  in  October  by  the  vapour 
of  charcoal ;  the  hives  are  covered  with  straw  or  hay,  or 
deposited  in  cellars,  during  winter  ;b  before  the  division  of 
the  province,  the  prince  derived  a  revenue  of  60,000  pias- 
tres from  the  tithe  on  honey  and  wax.  Moldavia  is  over- 
run with  grasshoppers  ;  in  one  season  these  insects  de- 
stroyed all  the  fields  of  maize. 

No  towns  of  any  note  are  situated  in  Russian  Moldavia 
on  the  east  of  the  Pruth  ;  the  Russians  desired  and  obtained 
the  three  fortresses  of  Cholzin,  Bender,  and  Ismail.  Bolu- 
schani,  a  commercial  town,  peopled  by  four  or  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  Piatra,  where  several  fairs  are  held  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  Niamlsch  with  its  monastery,  the 
residence  of  500  kalogeris,  who  boast  of  possessing  a  mira- 
culous image  of  the  Virgin  in  massive  silver,  are  the  most 
important  places  in  the  high  districts.  The  name  of  Ni- 
amtsch  is  not  derived  from  Niemetz,  a  German,  but  from 
Niam,  a  Slavonic  divinity0  that  was  adored  at  Niamtsch  or 
Nimtsch  in  Silesia.  The  ruins  of  Semendrowa  or  St.  An- 
drews, a  Slavonic  city  near  Roman  on  the  Sereth,  are  still 
visited  by  strangers.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  from  the  description  which  M.  Wolff 
gives  of  a  Moldavian  town.  "  Small  houses  made  of  wood 
and  covered  with  clay,  ill  cultivated  gardens,  narrow  and 
dirty  streets,  a  large  inn  where  travellers,  tormented  with 
insects,  can  obtain  no  other  food  than  coarse  mamaliga,  no 
other  drink  than  bad  wine,  are  the  common  defects  not  of 
one  but  of  every  small  town  in  the  country.  The  wind 
circulates  freely  in  the  house  of  an  ispraunik  ;  the  paper 
windows  may  be  easily  torn,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  doors  shut ;  the  habitations  of  the  isprauniks  are  of 
course  superior  to  the  dwellings  of  those  who  pay  tri- 
bute." 

Jassy,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  a  fer- 
tile country, d  but  the  river  Bakloui,  which  is  not  unlike  a 
continuation  of  the  marshes,  and  the  miasms  that  rise  from 
the  drains  in  every  street,  render  the  town  unhealthy.  The 
Only  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  are  two  near  the  vineyard 
of  Kopo;  they  belong  to  the  Waiwode.  The  five  thousand 
houses  in  Jassy  are  placed  together  without  any  regula- 
rity ;  there  are  hardly  two  hundred  which  are  built  of 
masonry,  or  fifty  which  consist  of  more  than  a  single  story. 
The  ancient  palace,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  was  formerly  the  largest  and 
finest  edifice  in  the  town  ;  it  was  burnt  in  1783,  and  has 
not  since  that  time  been  rebuilt.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  displayed  in  their  dress  and  ornaments,  not  in  their 
feasts  or  entertainments.  The  wife  of  a  rich  Boyar  exhibits 
sometimes  on  her  person,  jewels  and  pearls  worth  about 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  piastres,  but  foreign  wine  is 
rarely  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  nobles.  The  country, 
the  towns,  and,  above  all,  the  capital  are  crowded  with 
mendicants. 

The  genius  of  Catherine,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Vizier, 


»  "  Lcs  essaims  gras  ou  maigres,"  such  swarms  as  abound  or  are  deficient 
in  honey.    It  would  he  idle  to  destroy  all  the  swarms,  for  their  stock  would 

thus  he  annihilated. — P. 

b  t.  e.  such  hives  as  are  preserved  for  keeping  up  the  stock. — P. 
«  "The  Slavonic  god  of  death." 

*  "  Jassy  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain,  at  the  loot  of  a  hill 
which  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivity." 

•  "  The  Jews,  both  the  circumcised  and  those  who  are  called  Greeks, 


I  whom  Charles  the  Twelfth  justly  insulted,  vt  ere  the  means 
of  saving  the  Czar  and  the  Russian  army  at  JIuscht  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth. 

Galacz,  a  town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the  most 
commercial  of  any  in  Moldavia  or  Walachia;  its  port,  which 
can  admit  ships  of  300  tons,  is  always  crowded  with  Aus- 
trian, Russian,  and  Ottoman  vessels.  It  might  become 
the  Alexandria  of  the  Danube,  if  the  three  great  powers 
could  establish  a  lasting  peace  among  themselves,  or  were 
politic  enough  to  erect  an  intermediate  kingdom  on  the 
Lower  Danube.  The  Walachians  send  a  great  part  of 
their  produce  across  the  mountains  to  Transylvania  or  to 
the  port  of  Varna,  but  the  imports  for  both  the  principali- 
ties pass  by  Galacz.  The  Greek  Jews  in  the  town  deal 
in  cloth,  silk,  and  fur,  but  the  real  children  of  Israel  confine 
themselves  to  trinkets  and  jewels  ;e  the  Russian  sells  hides 
and  tobacco  ;  the  grave  Mussulman  brings  his  fine  morocco 
leather,  his  spices,  and  his  aromatics,  one  of  which,  odo- 
galch,  a  resin  that  is  extracted  from  the  Jlgallochum  verum, 
is  very  valuable  ;  an  ounce  is  sold  for  a  ducat  ;f  the  rich 
perfume  their  beards  with  it,  and  it  is  customary  when  peo- 
ple of  distinction  visit  them  to  put  a  small  quantity  in  their 
pipes. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Walaehian  or  Moldavian 
government  is  the  worst.  The  prince,  who  is  the  vassal 
of  the  Turks,  exercises  despotic  authority  over  the  Boyars, 
whom  the  Greeks  call  archonks,  and  the  Moldavians  kukons 
or  Lords.  The  manner  in  which  justice  is  dispensed,  is  as 
imperfect  as  any  other  branch  of  the  government ;  a  uni- 
form system  of  legislation  is  rendered  impracticable  from 
the  frequent  removalsof  the  princes, and  the  right  whichthey 
have  of  abrogating  all  the  decrees  of  their  predecessors.  In 
cases  in  which  customs  and  usages  are  not  sufficient,  the 
Divan  consults  an  abridgment  of  the  Roman  code  by  Ar- 
menopolus,  a  writer  that  was  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Good,  whose  reign  began  in  1401  and  terminated  in 
1433  ;  before  that  time  there  were  no  written  laws  in  Mol- 
davia. The  decisions  of  the  Divan  are  always  arbitrary; 
the  few  statutes  that  are  in  force,  are  falsely  interpreted  ; 
hence  arise  many  complicated  law-suits,  which  the  prince 
or  subordinate  judges  can  unravel  with  incredible  despatch, 
if  either  party  is  prudent  or  rich  enough  to  bribe  them  be- 
forehand.5 

The  revenue  of  the  governor  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
birr,  a  tax  that  is  exacted  every  month,  because  the  Vice- 
roy is  uncertain  how  long  he  may  hold  his  situation.  Im- 
posts are  levied  on  cattle  and  different  articles  of  consump- 
tion ;  it  appears  from  authentic  documents,  which  M. 
Wolff  was  permitted  to  examine  in  the  country,  that  the 
taxes  raised  in  Moldavia  amount  annually  to  2,430,000 
piastres.  It  is  thus  obvious  how  greatly  Sulzer  and  Carre 
were  mistaken,  when  they  computed  the  total  revenue  to 
be  250,000  piastres.  The  prince  must  deduct  from  this 
sum  325  purses  or  162,500  Turkish  piastres  as  a  tribute  to 
the  Porte. h  The  presents  for  the  Sultan,  his  relatives  and 
ministers,  the  expenses  of  transport,  and  the  pay  of  the 


deal  in  woollens,  silks  and  furs,  but  the  real  children  of  Israel  ros< 
themselves  the  trade  in  jewels." 

1  "  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  costs  a  Dutch  ducat." 

e  "  Hence  a  crowd  of  complicated  law-suit*,  which  the  prefects,  how- 
ever, decide,  according  to  ML  Wolff,  with  great  prompt  it ude  and  sagicitv, 
unless  they  are  bribed  beforehand." 

*  The  hospodar  of  Moldavia  is  responsible  to  the  Porte  for  a  yearly  tri- 
bute of  a  million  Turkish  piastres  (33,3384. ;)  and  the  total  revenue  ol  lha 
country  is  said  to  amount  to  V  C667. — P. 
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public  functionaries,  are  not  less  than  230,000  piastres0.  To 
cover  all  these  expenses  without  diminishing  his  own  reve- 
nue, the  governor  uses  every  pretext  to  extort  money  from 
his  subjects.  Thus,  it  often  happens  that  one  icaiwode  sup- 
planted by  a  greater  adept  in  intrigue,  returns  to  Constan- 
tinople with  full  coffers  and  in  the  company  of  Turkish 
usurers,  who  advanced  him  money  when  successful  candi- 
date, and  followed  him  to  his  government  in  the  expectation 
of  receiving  exorbitant  interest.  The  Turks  participate 
sometimes  in  the  booty  of  a  deposed  prince  by  borrowing 
from  him  large  sums,  which  if  he  refuses  to  lend,  charges 
of  mal-administration  are  raised  against  him,  his  wealth  is 
confiscated,  and  he  himself  sent  into  exile.  To  obviate 
such  difficulties,  the  waiwodes  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
investing  in  foreign  funds  the  money  which  they  gain  in  the 
province. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  people  are  stifled  by  oppression. 
Prince  Demetrius  Kantemir  declaims  against  the  pride, 
avarice,  and  ignorance,  of  his  subjects  and  countrymen ;  but 
he  himself  was  not  free  from  these  vices.  M.  Wolff,  the 
German  consul,  reprehends  them  with  equal  severity.  Al- 
though'given  to  hospitality,  the  higher  classes  are  haughty 
and  harsh  to  the  lower,  and  crouching  to  their  superiors  ; 
mean,  pliant,  suspicious  and  vindictive,  and  as  jealous  as 
the  Turks.  Accordiug  to  Count  Karaizai,  the  men  are 
strong  and  well-made,  their  intelligence  and  ingenuity  ena- 
ble them  in  some  degree  to  supply  the  want  of  machinery 
and  manufactures ;  their  greatest  vices  are  drunkenness, 
idleness,  and  am  inveterate  attachment  to  established  cus- 
toms. The  women  in  their  youth  are  gay  and  cheerful, 
in  the  married  state  they  soon  bear  the  marks  of  prema- 
ture old  age  ;  the  wives  of  the  peasants,  the  mothers  of  fa- 
milies, are  condemned  to  labour  like  slaves ;  few  hours  of 
joy  or  amusement  vary  the  dull  monotony  of  their  lives. 

Many  Walachians  have  migrated  from  Transylvania  and 
Hungary,  and  settled  in  Moldavia  ;  the  nativeb  considers 
himself  above  them,  and  calls  them  Ungareny  ;  the  dif- 
ference in  their  manners  and  dialects  is  hardly  percep- 
tible. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  European  Turkey  with 
some  observations  on  a  different  people,  not  the  Turks,  or 
haughty  rulers  of  all  these  provinces.  We  have  endea- 
voured in  another  part  of  this  work  to  describe  that  dege- 
nerate nation,  its  manners,  government,  power,  and  re- 
sources.c  It  is  necessary  to  descend  still  lower  in  the  chain 
of  civilization,  and  to  examine  a  people*1  scattered  like  the 
Jews  in  every  country,  but  without  the  distinction  of  a  pe- 
culiar religion.  "  They  have  wandered  through  the  world, 
and  in  every  region,  and  among  every  people  they  have 
continued  equally  unchanged  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  vari- 
ation of  climate,  and  the  force  of  example.  Their  singular 
physiognomy  and  manners  are  the  same  in  every  country. 
Their  complexion  receives  no  darker  shade  from  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  Africa,  or  any  fairer  tint  from  the  milder  climates 
of  Europe.  They  contract  no  additional  laziness  in  Spain ; 
ths  acquire  no  habits  of  industry  in  England.  In  Turkey, 
they  behold  the  mosque  and  the  crescent  with  the  same  in- 
difference that  they  look  on  a  catholic  or  protestant  church 
in  Europe.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  civilized  life,  they 

•  "To  this  must  be  added  the  extraordinary  presents  to  the  sultan,  and 
to  the  Mother  and  ministers  of  the  sultan  ;  the  expenses  of  transport, 
and  the  pay  of  the  public  functionaries,  which  amounts  to  nearly  230,000 
piastres  per  annum." — P. 

b  The  natives  call  themselves  Moldoxceny. — M.B. 

«  Book  XXIX. 


continue  barbarous,  and  near  cities  and  settled  inhabitants, 
they  live  in  tents  and  holes  in  the  earth,  or  wander  from 
place  to  place  like  fugitives  and  vagabonds."  These  people 
are  lively,  fickle,  and  faithless  to  every  one,  even  to  their 
own  cast,  addicted  to  sensuality,  and,  like  savages,  indif- 
ferent about  the  choice  of  their  food.  If  an  ox  die  of  dis- 
ease, and  they  can  obtain  its  carcass,  men,  women,  and 
children  hasten  to  the  feast,  and  after  their  brandy  or  strong 
drink  is  exhausted,  they  pursue  their  journey,  or  take  up 
their  quarters  for  the  night.6  The  women  may  be  distin- 
guished by  their  dark  and  sparkling  eyes,  tanned  com- 
plexion, oval  visage,  white  teeth  and  jet  black  hair.  They 
deal  in  prostitution,  wanton  dances  and  fortune-telling ;  the 
mother  trains  her  daughter  in  vice,  and  the  daughter  is 
scarcely  grown  before  she  follows  the  example  of  her  mo- 
ther. Although  their  clothes  hardly  hang  together,  a 
stranger  perceives  sometimes  part  of  a  military  coat,  the 
fragment  of  a  lace  cap,  a  torn  handkerchief  or  paltry  trinket ; 
their  gait  and  deportment,  when  thus  adorned,  evince  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  vanity. 

The  wandering  tribe  of  Zigeunes  find  occupation  in  some 
countries  as  smiths  and  tinkers  ;  they  mend  broken  plates, 
and  sell  wooden  ware  ;  a  class  of  them  in  Moldavia  and 
Walachia  lead  a  settled  life,  and  gain  a  livelihood  by  wash- 
ing or  searching  for  gold  in  the  beds  of  rivers  ;f  those  in  the 
Bannat  of  Hungary  are  horse-dealers,  and  are  gradually 
obeying  the  enactments  of  Joseph  II.,  by  which  they  are 
compelled  to  cultivate  the  land  ;  but  the  great  majority  in 
Europe  abhor  a  permanent  residence  and  stated  hours  of 
labour.  The  women  abuse  the  credulity  of  the  German 
and  Polish  peasants,  who  imagine  that  they  cure  their 
cattle  by  witchcraft,  and  predict  fortunate  events  by  in- 
specting the  lineaments  of  the  hand.  It  is  lawful  for  the 
wives  of  the  Tchinganes  in  Turkey  to  commit  adultery 
with  impunity.  Many  individuals  of  both  sexes,  particu- 
larly throughout  Hungary,  are  passionately  fond  of  music, 
the  only  science  in  which  they  have  as  yet  attained  any  de- 
gree of  perfection  ;  they  are  the  favourite  minstrels  of  the 
country  people  ;  some  have  arrived  at  eminence  in  cathe- 
drals, and  in  the  choirs  of  princes.  Their  guitar  is  heard 
in  the  romantic  woods  of  Spain,  and  many  gypsies,  less  in- 
dolent than  the  indolent  Spaniards,  exercise  in  that  country 
the  trade  of  publicans.  They  follow  willingly  whatever 
occupation  most  men  hate  or  condemn  ;  in  Hungary  and 
Walachia  they  are  flayers  of  dead  beasts,  and  executioners 
of  criminals — the  mass  of  the  nation  is  composed  of  thieves 
and  mendicants. 

The  total  number  of  these  savages  in  Europe  has  never 
been  considered  less  than  300,000,  or  than  150,000  in 
Turkey,  70,000  in  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  and  40,000  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  ;  the  rest  are  scattered  in  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Poland,  Germany,  Jutland,  Spain  and  other 
countries.  Persia  and  Egypt  are  infested  with  them  ;  they 
have  appeared  in  Spanish  America. 

The  race  of  the  gypsies,  however  abject,  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  researches,  and  from  some  of  them 
considerable  information  may  be  gained  on  the  origin  and 
classification  of  different  nations.5  It  might  be  thought  from 
their  various  names  that  all  the  tribes  are  not  of  the  same 

J  The  Gypsies  or  Bohemians  (/Zigeunes.) 

e  A  gypsy,  when  censured-  on  account  of  his  taste,  replied  that  a  beast 
which  God  kills,  must  be  as  good  as  any  killed  by  man. 

f  These  people  are  called  Zinganis  by  the  Walachians  and  Moldavians. 

e  All  the  researches  anterior  to  the  year  1737,  have  been  united  by  Grell- 
mann  in  his  history  of  the  Zigeunes.    The  vocabulary  in  the  same  work 
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origin ;  they  call  themselves  Romi,  Munusch  and  Gadzo, 
which  signify  men  ;  each  of  these  appellations  is  connected 
with  a  separate  language,  the  first  with  the  Copt,  the  second 
with  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  third  with  the  Celtic.  It  has 
been  lately  proved  by  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  writer, 
that  sinle,  a  plural  noun,  is  the  only  national  name  recog- 
nised by  those  of  Prussian  Lithuania.  The  title  next  to  it  in 
importance  is  the  Polish  one  of  Zigani,  which  corresponds 
with  the  Zigonas  of  the;  Lithuanians,  the  Zingani  of  the 
Walachians,  the  Zingari  of  the  Hungarians  and  Italians,  the 
Zigeuner  of  the  Germans,  the  Tchinganes  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  Alchingans  of  some  writers  that  lived  during  the  middle 
ages.  Such  are  the  names  by  which  at  present  they  are 
most  commonly  designated  ;a  it  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  English  term,  Gypsies  or  Egyptians,  and  the  Spa- 
nish, Gitanos,  are  derived  from  Pharaouni,  a  name  by  which 
a  horde  of  these  vagrants  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
middle  ages.  They  passed  through  Bohemia  into  Germany 
and  France,  and  have  for  that  reason  been  styled  Bohe- 
mians. The  Persians  call  them  Sisech  Hindou,  or  Black 
Indians. 

The  historical  traditions  concerning  the  tribe,  are  re- 
duced to  the  vague  recollection  of  an  ancient  and  happy 
people  under  princes  of  their  own  race,  that  inhabited  a 
country  which  according  to  the  doubtful  assertion  of  a 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  first  Zigeunes  called  Little 
Egypt.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  when  they  first  appeared 
they  were  conducted  in  their  migrations  by  dukes,  princes, 
and  even  kings.  All  the  knowledge  derived  from  their 
history  is  that  they  have  wandered  for  many  ages.  No 
trace  of  their  worship  or  religious  belief,  if  they  have  any, 
car  be  discovered.  They  follow  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
tries, in  which  they  reside. 

The  only  information  which  can  be  obtained  concerning 
their  origin  must  be  founded  on  the  nature  of  their  language ; 
but  the  dialect  of  such  a  tribe,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  made 
up  of  the  cant  terms  of  beggars  and  pickpockets,  or  not 
unlike  the  rothroelsch  of  the  German  banditti,  or  the  jargon 
of  the  Kataphiani,  the  itinerant  physicians  in  Turkey. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  a  people  without  a 
country,  an  asylum,  laws  or  religion,  speak  a  regular  lan- 
guage, furnished  with  grammatical  forms.  Not  less  than 
two  or  three  hundred  of  its  principal  roots  have  been  shown 
to  be  the  same  with  as  many  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  other 
Hindoo  languages  ;bc  in  short,  it  is  a  branch  of  that  Indian 
family,  in  which  the  Sanscrit  is  not  the  source  as  many  term 
it,  but  the  most  regular  and  the  best  known  ;  in  the  tents 
of  these  wanderers  are  spoken  the  dialects  of  the  Vcdas, 
the  Puranas.  the  Brachmans*  and  Buddha.  The  above 
fact  was  confirmed  by  Buttner  ;  it  need  not  however  excite 
surprise  if  the  language  of  the  Zigeunes,  from  their  migra- 


was  furnished  by  Buttner.  The  other  works  on  the  subject,  arc  :  an  account 
of  the  Prussian  Zigeunes,  written  by  M.  Krause  and  M.  Zippel,  in  the  Ber- 
liner Monathschrift,  February  and  April,  17!)3;  Comparative  Vocabularies 
by  Adelung,  Mithridates,  t.  I.  p.  244;  Extracts  from  the  manuscript  gram- 
mar of  M.  Krause,  by  M.  Vater,  in  his  supplement  to  the  Mithrijates, 
p.  8<!  ,•  and  lastly,  Richardson's  account  of  the  Bazigurs,  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  VII.  p.  451. 

»  "  We  consider  this,  at  present,  as  their  most  proper  national  denomi- 
nation." 

b  Multanec,  Bengalee,  and  Hindostanee. 

«  Thus,  /cam.,  the  sun  ;  sohoii,  the  moon  ;  bhv,  the  earth  ;  ag,  fire  ;  pani, 
water  ;  sonknai,  gold  ;  rup,  silver  ;  iakh,  the  eye  ;  kan,  the  ear  ;  lolo,  red  '; 
kalo,  black;  kamcla,  love;  schiva,  life;  ratch,  night;  schcro,  the  head,  &c. 
&c.  It  may  be  seen  from  these  and  other  examples  that  the  Zigcunian  is 
not  remotely  related  to  the  Sanscrit  and  other  Hindoo  languages,  like  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Slavonic  and  Gothic,  but  is  properly  a  Hindoo  dialect. 


tions  or  common  origin,  is  connected  with  many  others 
different  from  any  yet  enumerated.  Thus  its  relation  with 
the  Persian  may  be  easily  explained  ;e  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  it  contains  about  forty  Slavonic  words,  the 
most  of  them  expressive  of  natural  objects/  and  we  have 
lately  observed  in  it  as  many  Finnic,  Permiuk,  Wognl  and 
Hungarian  terms. ■  These  discoveries  cannot  be  consi- 
dered useful  until  the.  means  have  been  obtained  of  classify- 
ing the  different  hordes  and  marking  the  distinctions  by 
which  they  are  separated.  The  structure  of  the  auxiliary 
verb  is  the  same  as  in  the  Indo-Pelasgic  tongues,  but  the 
pronouns  have  a  remarkable  analogy  with  the  Persian, 
and  the  declension  of  nouns  with  the  Turkish.h 

What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  all  these  facts  1 
The  learned  Grellman  and  his  friend  Buttner  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  affirm  that  the  Zigeunes  are  one  of  the  low  Indian 
castes  expelled  from  their  country  during  some  great  politi- 
cal revolution,  and  inconsequence  of  that  event,  now  ac- 
customed and  habituated  to  a  wandering  life.  The  Hin- 
doo character  of  their  language,  their  physical  qualities, 
and  the  name  of  Slate  by  which  they  are  often  called, 
are  three  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  at 
present  generally  admitted.  Several  writers  have  attempt- 
ed to  ascertain  the  period  of  their  migration  and  the  region 
which  they  formerly  inhabited.  The  devastations  commit- 
ted in  India  by  Tamerlane  about  the  year  1400,  afford  a 
plausible  pretext  for  their  flight.  It  may  too  be  kept  in 
view  that  their  country  should  be  sought  in  the  western  part 
of  India  near  the  banks  of  the  Indus  or  the  Sinde.  Pallas 
infers  from  their  dialect  that  their  ancient  country  was 
Moultan,  and  their  origin,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hindoo 
merchants  who  reside  at  Astrakan.1  Fra  Bartolomeo 
believes  they  came  from  Guzerat,  perhaps  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tatta,  where  a  horde  of  pirates  called  Tchin- 
ganes  still  reside. k  Lastly,  Richardson  boasts  of  having 
traced  them  among  the  Bazigurs,  a  wandering  tribe  of 
minstrels  and  dancers.1  If  it  be  necessary  to  trace  their 
descent  from  the  inferior  Hindoo  castes,  none  in  our  opi- 
nion resembles  the  Zigeunes  more  than  a  tribe  of  the  Sudras, 
called  "  the  Correwas,  who  have  no  fixed  abode,  but  lodge 
in  tents ;  they  live  by  selling  baskets  or  molding  kettle?, 
and  their  women  gain  money  by  fortune  leUing."m  Such  em- 
ployments are  descriptive  of  the  gypsies. 

Few  objections  of  any  importance  can  be  raised  against 
the  general  hypothesis,  but  the  details  connected  with  it  are 
not  so  easily  explained.  Thus  if  the  Zigeunes  were  Parias, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  been  the  particular  ob- 
jects of  Tamerlane's  persecution,  and  it  is  probable,  if  they 
had  been,  that  they  would  at  once  have  professed  Islamism 
as  they  now  do  in  Turkey.  If  they  were  Tchinganes,  the 
ingenious  supposition  may  be  admitted  that  they  fled  by  sea 


d  Bramin  is  the  modern  name — Braehman  is  a  name  of  the  ancient 
Gymnosophists. — P. 

c  We  observe  an  analogy  with  the  Persian  and  the  Gothic  in  the  verb  to 
make  ;  kir,  make  ;  mc  kirava,  I  make  ;  and  me  kcrdum,  I  did  make. 

f  Adelung  and  Vater,  Mithridates,  II.  247 J  IV.  85. 

8  For  example,  sea,  sero,  Zig.  saris,  Perm,  sarr,  Wog.  ;,  mountain,  hedja. 
JKg.  hegy,  Hung. ;  a  hill,  dumbo,  Zig.  domb.  Hung.;  heart,  sit;  Zig.  sju, 
Finn,  sziv  Hung.  ;  oats,  dschor,  Zig.  ~ab.  Hung.  •  town,  firius,  Zig.  ra- 
ros,  Hung.  ;  mist,  kocddo,  Zig.  kocd,  Hung. ;  knee,  tchanga,  Zig.  tchantchi, 
Wog.  ;  old,  puro,  Zig.  pyras,  Perm.,  Ostiak,  &c.  i\r. 

h  Sinte,  the  Zigeunes  ;  ablative,  Sintcndcn,  like  crkvdcn  in  Turkish. 

'   Pallas,  Neuc  nordisehe  beitr.Tge,  III.  p.  !'(>■ 

k  Paulin  de  St.  Bartolomeo,  Voyage,  II.  p.  HIT.    French  translation. 
1  Asiatic  Researches,  VII.  p.  451. 

m  Valentyn,  Oud  end  Nicuw  Oostindien,  vol.  A.  p.  S3.  (Kust  Chor* 
mandel ;  b,  Derde  bock,  Twecde  l.oofdstuck.) 
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and  arrived  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  account  for 
the  change  in  their  character,  these  warlike  pirates  are 
now  medicants  and  poltroons.  If  the  Zigeunes  were  origin- 
ally a  branch  of  the  Sudras,  or  Banians  from  Moultan, 
how  happens  it  that  no  trace  of  their  superstition  is  left  1 
If  it  be  answered  that  the  Correwas  and  other  low  castes 
are  as  ignorant  and  as  wretched  as  the  Parias,  then  it  must 
be  shown  why  people  so  obscure  were  expelled  from  a 
country  in  which  their  neighbours  and  equals  were  permit- 
ted to  remain. 

Another  objection  of  a  more  general  kind  maybe  urged 
against  the  supposition  that  the  Zigeunes  migrated  from  In- 
dostan  about  the  year  1 400.  Numerous  and  thickly  scat- 
tered hordes  inhabited  Walachia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  in 
the  year  1450,  while  only  a  few  detached  bands  appeared 
in  Persia,  Tartary  and  Caucasus. 

The  celebrated  M.  Hasse,  the  author  of  a  different  hy- 
pothesis,1 has  proved  that  for  the  last  3000  years  there 
have  been  in  Europe  wandering  tribes  that  bore  the  names 
of  Sigyna  or  Zigeunes,  and  Sintii  or  Sinli ;  the  same 
writer  considers  the  modern  gypsies,  the  Zigeunes  or  Sinties, 
the  descendants  of  these  ancient  hordes.  A  Polish  geogra- 
pher, M.  Lelewel,  has  clearly  shown  that  Hindoo  nations 
have  been  settled  since  the  dawn  of  history  on  the  shores  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Thrace. b  The  merits  of  both  these  systems  may  be  shortly 
examined. 

A  tribe  whose  name  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Zigeunes,  is  mentioned  in  the  most  ancient  profane  history. 
"  The  Sigynce,  who  resemble  the  Medes  in  their  dress,  live 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ister  (Danube,)  in  a  country  which 
seems  to  be  desert ;  at  least  they  are  the  only  inhabitants 
of  whom  I  have  received  any  information.  They  have 
little  horses  with  long  hair,  which  are  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  men,  but  able  to  draw  cars  with  great  rapidity. 
Their  frontiers  extend  to  those  of  the  Heneti,  a  people  on 
the  Adriatic.  They  call  themselves  a  colony  of  Medes,  a 
point  concerning  which  I  cannot  decide,  though  it  may  be 
true,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  Li- 
gurians  give  the  name  of  Sigynoi  to  travelling  merchants, 
the  Cyprians  to  akind  of  javelins  or  spears."0  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  father  of  profane  history.  Strabo  describes  a 
people  bearing  the  name  of  Sigynnii*  who  resembled  the 
Persians  in  their  mannei-s,  and  who  inhabited  the  Hyrcanian 
mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  Caspian  sea.  In  the 
Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  the  Sigynnoe  are  placed 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,0  and  in  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Orpheus,  in  Pontus/ 

Sufficient  evidence  of  their  ancient  migrations  is  afforded 
by  their  settlements  in  these  three  distant  countries.  The 
description  of  their  horses  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
same  animal  in  Bashkiria  and  on  the  plains  of  Scythia.8 
We  cannot  determine  whether  the  Caucasian  Zingi  of 
Pliny,  or  the  Indian  Singce  of  the  same  author,  were  not 
different  as  to  their  origin  from  the  Zigeunes  or  Zinganes  ; 
or  if  any  traces  of  these  ancient  and  errant  tribes  existed  in 
Cappadocia,  and  in  the  town  of  Zigana. 

*  J.  G.  Hasse,  Die  Zigeuner  im  Hcrodot.,  Koeuigsberg,  1803.  This  hy- 
pothesis was  first  maintained  by  Bchr,  Zussetze  zur  allgem.  Welthistor.  III. 
ncct.  54. 

b  Lelewel,  Badania  starozytnoci  geogTaphii,  &c.  (Researches  on  ancient 
geography,)  Wilna,  1817. 

*  Herod.,  p.  183,  ed.  Stephani.    See  Sturtz.  de  lingua  Maced.  p.  46. 

*  Strabo,  XI.  p.  520.    Ed.  1620. 

*  Argonautic.  IV.  220.  '  Orph.  Arg.  V.  754. 

*  Georgi,  Russisches  Reich,  HI.  sixth  section,  p.  1659. 


1  Different  hordes  of  the  same  people  are  probably  de- 
I  scended  from  the  Sindi  or  Sinli,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sindica,  a  country  near  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  It 
is  supposed  from  the  ancient  manuscripts  that  the  name 
of  that  region  is  Indica  ;h '  the  words  Sind,  Hind  and  Ina 
are  almost  synonymous,  and  generally  confounded  by  ori- 
entalists. Hesychius  reconciles  at  all  events  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients,  and  calls  the  Sindi  an  Indian  people.  The 
traditions  concerning  the  commercial  industry  of  these 
tribes,  their  cowardice,  their  submitting  to  the  lash  of  Scy- 
thian masters,  the  prostitution  of  their  women,  whose  name 
became  a  term  of  reproach,  are  so  many  proofs  of  their 
common  origin  with  the  Zigeunes,  or  Sinties  of  the  present 
day.k  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  maintained  by  Stephen 
of  Byzantium,  that  the  Sindi  used  to  carry,  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, a  figure  of  the  lingam;1  the  same  custom  prevails 
in  Indostan.  Different  branches  of  the  same  people  were 
scattered  throughout  Macedonia,  a  country  in  which  we 
observe  a  Sintic  district,  and  in  Lemnos,  where  the  Sintii 
were  the  workmen  of  Vulcan ;  such  employment  is  still  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  Zigeunes. 

The  Sinli  and  Sigynnii  are  not  the  only  Asiatic  people 
dispersed  in  Europe,  or  on  its  confines.  The  Scylhians  of 
the  royal  tribe  were  of  Median  origin,  and  a  reference  to 
the  Zend  language  enables  us  to  explain  the  ancient  geo- 
graphical names  of  Scythia..  The  opinion  of  D'Anville 
concerning  the  Tartar  origin  of  the  Getae  is  now  generally 
rejected  ;  it  is  expected  that  ere  long  additional  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  researches  of  M.  De  Saint  Mar- 
tin on  the  European  India  of  the  Armenian  writers.  It  is 
known  that  the  lower  Danube  was  anciently  called  JUatcv.?, 
a  name  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Indian  hero 
•Madhu,  the  antagonist  of  Krishna,  or  from  the  word  madhur, 
which  signifies  fresh  water.  A  town  called  Jligypsos,  in 
Scylax  Aigypios,  was  founded,  according  to  Ovid,  by  a 
Caspian,  on  the  delta  of  the  Danube  ;m  from  that  place,  in 
all  probability,  the  Zigeunes  obtained  the  title  of  Egyptians 
or  Gypsies.  The  existence  of  the  Indi  in  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween the  Carians  and  the  Cilicians,  is  attested  in  the  history 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  completely  proved  in  a  different 
work." 

It  may  be  concluded  from  these  detached  facts,  that 
tribes  of  the  Hindoo  race  have  been  wandering  or  settled 
in  Europe  or  its  confines  from  the  earliest  historical  age. 
It  is  for  the  historian  and  orientalist  to  examine  how  they 
came  thither,  whether  they  migrated  in  an  age  of  which  no 
record  is  left,  or  were  the  enemies  of  Krishna,  a  supposition 
that  might  explain  their  singular  pretension  of  having  for- 
merly rejected  Christ ;  or  if  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Hin- 
duwan  Berber,  that  the  Schah  Nameh  places  in  the  hyper- 
borean regions,  or  colonies  transported  from  the  Indus  by 
the  despots  of  Persia.  The  geographer  has  discovered  that 
there  existed  at  an  ancient  period  in  Europe,  tribes  from 
which  the  Zigeunes  or  Sinties  appear  to  have  been  descend- 
ed. It  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  extend  his  inquiries  be- 
yond that  remarkable  fact,  or  to  explain  why  these  petty 
hordes  remained  so  long  unknown  in  the  midst  of  so  many 

h  "The  name  of  that  country,  in  the  manuscripts,  is  written  Indica." 

I  Herodotus,  IV.  28.  Ed.  Wesscl.  p.  293,  note  7;  IV.  86,  not.  Valck.  p. 
321,  note  19.  M.  Lelewel  has  placed  on  his  maps,  India  polnocznia,  or 
northern  India. 

k  Dureau  de  Lamallo,  Notes  on  Valerius  Placcus,  III.  p.  102. 

1  Organs  of  generation. 

m  Ovid.  Pont.  I.  Epist.  8.  IV.  Epist.  7. 

"  1.  Maccab.  chap.  VIII.  verse  8.  Claudius  on  the  Indians  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, in  Repertor.  f.  biblische  Litteratur,  XI. 
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wanderers  and  savages  during  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
east.  They  might  have  called  themselves  Roma,  from  be- 
ing subjects  of  the  Romans,  they  might  have  wandered  in  the 
marshes  of  Lower  Walachia,  and  Little  Egypt,  where  they 
are  said  to  have  formed  a  state,  which  was  situated  perhaj  s 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  iEgypsos.  The  Zigeuncs,  the  Sin- 
ties,  the  Gypsies,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Tchinganes,  are 
probably  so  many  tribes  distinguished  by  their  dialects  and 
local  migrations. 

INCREASE  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  TURKISH  POWER. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  a 
general  view  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;a  but  we  thought  it 
better  to  postpone  to  this  period  the  observations  we  had  to 
make  on  the  increase  and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power. 

The  rapid  progress  and  still  more  rapid  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  or  Turkish  power  are  among  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  Turks  are  de- 
scended from  a  horde  of  Tartars,  who  emigrated  from  the 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Caspian  Sea  about  the  year  850, 
and  who,  for  several  centuries  after,  interfered  with  deci- 
sive effect  in  the  contests  and  revolutions  of  the  Saracen 
Asiatic  nations.  Othman,  the  chief  of  the  Oguzian  Tar- 
tars, is  reckoned  the  real  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1 289,  his  dominions  being  then 
confined  to  the  lordship  of  Siguta  in  Bithynia,  and  a  small 
tract  of  adjoining  territory.  But  the  talent  of  Othman,  and 
the  bravery  and  zeal  of  his  followers,  enabled  him  to  add 
greatly  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  to  bequeath  the 
whole  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  to  his  son  and  successor. 
From  this  period  the  tide  of  Turkish  conquest  began  to 
roll  forward  with  a  force  that  could  not  be  checked  by  the 
feeble  resistance  of  the  Greeks.  In  1338,  the  Ottomans 
first  obtained  a  footing  in  Europe.'0  In  1362,  Amurath, 
the  grandson  of  Othman,  instituted  the  Janizaries,  the  first, 
and  for  a  long  period  the  most  powerful,  numerous,  and 
best  disciplined  standing  army  established  in  modern  times. 
The  conquests  of  Timur  threatened  to  subvert  the  Turkish 
power ;  but  it  soon  recovered1  from  the  shocks  it  had  sus- 
tained ;  and,  in  1453,  Mahomet  II.  entered  Constantinople 
sword  in  hand,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian  !  But  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  all  the  countries  from  Mount  Amanus  to  the  Danube, 
did  not  satisfy  the  restless  and  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
Turks.  Selim,  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  II.,  added  Syria 
and  Egypt  to  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  Soiyman 
the  Magnificent,  the  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  Ottoman  princes, 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  east 
extended  his  sway  to  the  Euphrates.  At  this  period  the 
Turkish  empire  was  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.  "  If  you  consider,"  says  the  historian  Knolles, 
who  wrote  about  two  centuries  since,0  "  its  beginning,  its 
progress,  and  uninterrupted  success,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  more  admirable  and  strange  ;  if  the  greatness  and 
lustre  thereof,  nothing  more  magnificent  and  glorious ;  if 
the  power  and  strength  thereof,  nothing  more  dreadful  and 
dangerous  ;  which,  wondering  at  nothing  but  the  beauty  of 
itself,  and  drunk  with  the  pleasant  wine  of  perpetual  felicity, 
holdeth  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn."  Nor  had  this 
mighty  power  even  then  reached  its  greatest  height.  So- 
•  Book  xxix.  * 

b  The  Turks  did  not  gain  a  stable  footing  in  Europe  till  the  capture  of 
Gallipoli,  about  the  year  1358.  They  had  previously,  however,  overrun 
and  plundered  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Thrace,  and  had  even  sent  a  body 


lyman  was  succeeded  by  other  able  princes ;  and  the  Otto- 
man arms  continued  to  maintain  their  fiscendency  over 
those  of  Christendom,  until  the  famous  John  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland,  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  in  HJ83. 
This  event  marked  the  era  of  their  decline.  For  a  while 
they  continued  to  oppose  the  Austrians  and  Hungarian* 
with  doubfful  fortune  and  various  success ;  but  the  victories 
of  Prince  Eugene  gave  a  decisive  superiority  to  the  Chris- 
tians. The  Crescent,  instead  of  recovering  its  former  lustie, 
fell  like  a  star  plucked  from  its  place  in  heaven.  And  the 
existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  has  depended,  not  on  its  own  strength,  but  on  the 
mutual  animosities  and  jealousies  of  the  different  European 
powers. 

When  considered  with  attention,  it  does  not  seem  difficult 
to  discover  the  causes  of  these  apparently  anomalous  and 
inexplicable  results.  The  Turks,  like  their  Tartar  ances- 
tors, are  naturally  a  brave,  patient,  and  hardy  race.  After 
their  emigration  from  Scythia,  they  were  long  exposed  to 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  privations.  Pressed  on  all  sides 
by  the  Mongols,  Turkmans,  Saracens,  and  Greeks,  they 
could  not  maintain  their  footing  in  Asia  Minor  without  wa- 
ging incessant  hostilities  with  their  neighbours.  They  were 
thus  early  inured  to  habits  of  pillage  and  blood.  And,  after 
they  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  they  found  in  the  law 
of  the  prophet,  not  a  licence  only,  but  a  command  to  deso- 
late the  world,  and  to  propagate  their  religion  and  empire 
by  violence.  The  peculiar  tenets  and  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Koran  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  ferocious, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious  minds  of  the  Turks,  who  early 
became  the  most  zealous  apostles  of  a  religion  of  which  im- 
plicit faith  and  unconquerable  energy  are  the  vital  princi- 
ples. Their  fanaticism  knew  no  bounds.  They  literally  be- 
lieved that  the  sword  was  the  key  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
that  to  fall  fighting  in  defence  of  the  true  faith,  was  the  most 
glorious  of  deaths,  and  was  followed  by  the  largest  portion 
of  eternal  felicity.  Firm  and  unshaken  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  assured  that  no  caution  could  avert, 
and  no  dangers  accelerate  their  inevitable  destiny,  they  nu  t 
their  enemies  without  fear  or  apprehension.  All  their  ani- 
mal and  intellectual  energies  were  thus  made  to  converge, 
as  it  were,  to  a  single  point,  and  produced  the  most  asto- 
nishing exertions.  Tribute,  slavery,  and  death,  to  unbe- 
lievers were  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Arabian  prophet  ;  and 
have  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  his  followers  over  half  of 
the  Old  World.  The  Ottomans  did  not,  like  the  Crusaders, 
require  an  impulse  from  pontiffs  or  preachers  to  stimulate 
them  to  engage  in  the  great  work  of  conquest  and  conver- 
sion ;  the  precept  was  in  their  law,  the  principle  in  their 
hearts,  and  the  assurance  of  success  in  their  swords  ! 

To  such  desperate  energies,  wielded  by  a  succession  of 
sultans  distinguished  for  various  and  consummate  ability, 
the  Greeks  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  dispirited  troops,  and 
generals  destitute  alike  of  courage  and  capacity.  Prom  the 
age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  empire  had  been  gradually 
sinking.  The  emperors  were  alternately  prodigal  and  ava- 
ricious, cruel,  profligate,  and  imbecile.  The  people  were  a 
prey  to  all  the  evils  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Their 
bodies  were  emaciated  by  fasting ;  and  their  intellectual 
powers  dissipated  in  theological  controversies,  alike  futile 
and  unintelligible.    The  total  defeat  of  Bajazet,  the  great- 

of  troops  to  assist  the  eastern  emperor,  Cant.uu/.oiius,  against  the  Ser- 
vians.— P. 

«  His  History  of  the  Turks  was  published,  1G10. — P.. 
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grandson  of  Othman,  afforded  an  opportunity  which,  had 
it  been  rightly  improved,  might  have  enabled  the  Greeks  to 
expel  the  Turks  from  Europe.  But  the  Greeks  were  totally 
incapable  of  profiting  either  by  this  or  any  other  event ;  and 
the  schism  of  the  west,  and  the  factions  and  wars  of  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  deprived  them  of  all  foreign  assis- 
tance, and  enabled  the  Turks  to  repair  their  shattered 
fortunes,  and  again  to  become  the  terror  and  scourge  of 
Christendom. 

But  the  same  cause  to  which  the  Turks  principally  owed 
their  success,  the  intolerant  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  their 
religion,  proved  also  the  principal  cause  of  their  decline.  It 
isolated  them  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  taught  them  to 
look  down  with  contempt  and  aversion  on  the  arts,  scien- 
ces, and  attainments  of  the  infidel  world. — "  There  is," 
said  they,  "  but  one  law,  and  that  law  forbids  all  commu- 
nication with  infidels."  The  more  the  surrounding  nations 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion and  literature,  the  more  determined  have  the  mass  of 
the  Turkish  people  become  to  resist  their  example,  to  keep 
within  the  pale  of  their  own  faith,  and  to  despise  their  pro- 
gress. The  fiery  and  impetuous  zeal  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  has 
long  since  subsided  ;  but  had  it  continued  to  burn  with  un- 
diminished force,  it  could  no  longer  have  rendered  them 
really  formidable.  The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the  va- 
rious improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  modern  art 
of  war,  have  opposed  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  multitudes  without  discipline,  and  of  courage  without  skill. 
That  fanatical  fervour,  that  contempt  of  danger,  and  that 
superiority  of  numbers  and  bodily  strength,  which  formerly 
gave  so  decided  a  superiority  to  the  Ottoman  troops,  could 
not  enable  them  to  contend  with  the  science,  the  cool  deli- 
berate courage,  the  artillery,  and  tactics  of  the  troops  of 
Austria,  or  of  Russia.  The  Turks  have  degenerated  both 
in  their  civil  and  military  institutions  ;  but  their  present  weak- 
ness is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  their  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  their  neighbours,  than  to  their  positive  decline. 
Haughty,  confiding,  and  illiterate,  they  have  experienced  all 
the  fatal  consequences  of  ignorance  without  once  suspect- 
ing its  cause.  Resolved  to  employ  no  other  means  than 
force,  they  sunk  into  despondency  when  force  could  no 
longer  avail ;  and  having  now  almost  abandoned  the  hope 
of  recovery,  they  present  to  their  own  astonishment,  and  the 
mockery  of  Europe,  the  umbra  magni  nominis — the  mighty 
shadow  of  unreal  power : — "  We  effected  our  conquests," 
said  the  Mufti  to  the  Baron  de  Tott,  "  without  any  aid  from 
European  tactics,  and  we  do  not  now  stand  in  need  of 
them — Our  defeats  are  not  the  effects  of  human  force  ;  they 
are  the  chastisement  of  our  crimes ;  the  decree  of  heaven 
has  reached  us,  and  nothing  can  avert  the  wrath  of  Omni- 
potence !" 

The  unmitigated  despotism  of  the  Sultans  has  been  ano- 
ther cause  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Turkish  power.  The 
Sultan  is  at  the  head  of  both  church  and  state.  He  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  God,  or  rather  of  the 
Prophet ;  and  the  most  unresisting  and  passive  obedience  to 
his  word  is  inculcated  as  a  primary  religious  duty.  For  a 
while  the  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the  power  of  the  Sultan 
was  productive  of  no  bad  effects.  The  perilous  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  Turks  were  originally  placed,  and  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  they  had  to  struggle, 


obliged  their  chiefs  to  exert  all  their  faculties.  Having  to  rule 
over  bold  and  fanatical  subjects — to  act  as  their  generals  in 
war,  and  their  legislators  in  peace — itwas  necessary  for  them 
to  practise  the  military  and  the  peaceful  virtues  ;  to  inspire 
confidence  by  superior  knowledge  and  resolution  ;  attach- 
ment by  kindly  conduct ;  respect  by  dignity  ;  emulation  by 
discernment  in  the  bestowing  of  rewards ;  and  discipline  and. 
good  order  by  a  steady  adherence  to  one  uniform  system. 
We  do  not  say  that  nothing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  if  we  reflect,  that  except  in 
a  single  instance,  a  period  of  nine  reigns,  and  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  years,  is  occupied  from  the  elevation  of 
Othman  to  that  of  Solyman,  by  a  series  of  warlike  and  able 
princes,a  it  must  be  allowed  that  something  more  than 
chance,  that  the  necessities  of  the  times  had  produced  this 
long  line  of  able  monarchs.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
tide  of  Turkish  conquest  been  stopped  by  the  determined  re- 
sistance of  the  Hungarians  and  Germans,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces  been  reduced  by  Solyman  into  a 
defined  and  regular  system,  no  sooner,  in  short,  had  the  de- 
mand for  great  princes  ceased,  than  the  Ottoman  mo- 
narchs sunk  below  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Instead  of  being 
educated  in  the  council  or  the  field,  the  heirs  of  royalty  and 
of  almost  omnipotent  power,  were  brought  up  in  the  slothful 
luxury  of  the  palace.  Shut  up  constantly  in  their  Seraglios, 
ignorant  of  public  affairs,  benumbed  by  indolence,  depraved 
by  the  flattery  of  women,  eunuchs,  and  slaves,  their  minds 
contracted  with  their  enjoyments,  their  inclinations  were  vi- 
lified by  their  habits,  and  their  government  grew  as  vicious, 
as  corrupt,  and  as  worthless  as  themselves.  When  the  Sul- 
tans held  the  reins  of  government  in  their  own  hands,  their 
personal  wishes  led  them  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  their  empire  ;  but  the  moment  they  intrusted  them 
to  mercenary  slaves,  they  separated  their  own  from  the  pub- 
lic interests.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Sultans,  guided  by  the 
necessity  of  affairs,  employed  only  men  of  ability  and  expe- 
rience, and  the  administration,  even  in  the  lowest  depart- 
ments, partook  of  the  care  and  energy  of  the  sovereign  ;  but 
in  the  last,  influenced  by  those  mean  and  often  base  and 
unworthy  affections  which  accompany  human  nature  on  a 
throne  as  Avell  as  in  a  cottage,  they  committed  the  adminis- 
tration to  favourites  without  merit  or  experience  ;  and  the  in- 
capacity of  the  first  mover  pervaded  and  paralysed  the 
whole  state  machine.1* 

The  vast  extension  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  another 
cause  of  its  decline.  It  multiplied  the  enemies,  not  the  sub- 
jects of  the  state.  To  animate  all  the  various  and  discord- 
ant classes  of  people  comprehended  in  its  widely  extended 
limits  with  the  same  spirit,  and  to  give  them  one  common 
interest,  would  have  required  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  government,  and  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and 
enlarged  system  of  policy.  But  to  act  in  this  manner  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  Ottoman  legislators. 
Submission  to  their  power  averted  the  stroke  of  death,  but 
nothing  short  of  embracing  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  could 
save  the  vanquished  from  extortion  and  slavery.  "  The 
conquered  people,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "  if  they  obstinately 
refused  the  offer  of  conversion,  became,  together  with  their 
possessions,  their  industry,  and  their  children,  virtually  the 
property  of  their  masters.  Their  substance,  says  the  law,  is 
as  our  substance,  their  eye  as  our  eye,  their  life  as  our  life.  In 
such  a  state  of  subjection,  their  claim  to  justice  and  protec- 


»  Gibbon,  vol.  XII.  p.  57. 
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tion  was  little  better  than  an  empty  sound,  and  their  lives 
and  fortunes  were  made  subservient  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  and  the  interests  of  the  superior  and  privileged  class, 
who  strove  by  every  means,  however  rigorous  and  insulting 
to  their  feelings,  to  suppress  instead  of  exciting  their  energies, 
to  debilitate  their  minds  to  the  level  of  slavery,  and  to  insure 
their  submission  to  the  forms  of  government  established  by 
themselves."1 

"  All  the  officers  of  government,"  says  the  same  accurate 
and  well-informed  writer,  "  owe  their  appointment  to  the 
sole  favour  of  the  Sultan,  without  respect  to  birth,  talents, 
services,  or  experience.  They  are  deposed  or  punished 
without  the  liberty  of  complaint  or  remonstrance  ;  and  at 
their  death,  the  Sultan  inherits  their  property.  Such  is  the 
constitution  of  arbitrary  power  ;  but  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment must  necessarily  be  confined  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  his  personal  acquaintance,  which  scarcely  extends  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  palace ;  the  nomination  to  offices  is 
consequently  delegated  to  his  ministers  and  favourites.  It  is 
a  fact,  of  public  notoriety,  that  governments  of  every  de- 
scription are  openly  sold  at  the  Porte  ;  they  are  held  for  the 
term  of  one  year  only,  and  at  the  ensuing  bairam,  the 
leases  must  be  renewed  or  transferred  to  a  less  parsimonious 
competitor.  In  the  public  registers,  the  precise  value  of 
every  important  post  under  government  is  recorded ;  and  the 
regular  remittance  of  the  taxes  and  tribute  is  the  only  ac- 
knowledged criterion  of  upright  administration.  If  the  sti- 
pulated revenue  duly  enters  into  the  cotfers  of  government, 
no  inquiry  is  made  whether  it  has  been  collected  by  harsh 
or  by  lenient  measures, — whether  it  has  been  extorted  by 
tyranny  and  oppression  from  a  wretched  and  diminished 
population,  or  willingly  contributed  from  the  superabundance 
of  private  wealth,  as  an  homage  to  virtuous  administration. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  province  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  Pacha,  they  present  their  complaints  in  a  petition 
at  the  Porte  ;  but  unless  they  accompany  it  with  a  larger 
sum  than  the  Pacha  finds  it  convenient  to  give  for  his  ap- 
pointment, they  seldom  succeed  in  their  application  for  his 
removal.  Contestations  of  this  public  nature,  as  well  as  those 
between  private  individuals,  are  determined,  not  by  the  evi- 
dence of  facts,  or  the  force  of  argument,  but  by  the  specific 
quantity  of  gold  lohich  either  party  can  produce  in  the  support 
of  his  cause ."b 

When  a  Pacha  thinks  he  can  establish  his  independence 
by  his  wealth  or  his  troops,  he  rebels, — that  is,  he  sends  no 
remittances  to  the  Porte  ;  and  if  the  Sultan  cannot  subdue 
him  by  force,  a  sort  of  contest  in  cunning  takes  place  between 
them, — the  Sultan  trying  to  assassinate  the  Pacha,  the  latter, 
to  destroy  the  assassin.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Sultan 
to  send  an  executioner  with  orders,  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
not  being  able  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Pacha,  he 
should  load  him  with  additional  honours  !  By  these  means, 
suspicion  is  not  unfrequently  lulled  asleep  ;  and  the  Pacha 
is  rendered  an  easier  prey  to  that  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
revenge  which  can  never  be  appeased,  except  by  the  blood 
of  those  who  have  presumed  to  contemn  the  authority  of 
the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet. 

*  Present  State  of  Turkey,  vol.  II.  p.  60.       •>  Ibid.,  pp.  162  and  185. 
"  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  I.  p.  475. 

«J  This  savage  and  ungovernable  body  having  been  destroyed,  the  strength 
of  the  government  has  been  increased,  and  the  quiet  of  the  capital  in  a 
great  measure  secured.  Fires  of  the  most  destructive  kind,  were  almost 
constant  occurrences  at  Constantinople;  now  they  are  as  rare  as  in  almost 
any  other  European  city,  although  the  houses  are  generally  built  of  wood, 
and  the  police  as  yet  recent  and  imperfect.  Robberies  are  less  frequent,  anil 
strangers,  as  well  as  the  Christian  population,  unmolested,  notwithstanding 
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The  licentiousness  and  want  of  discipline  that  prevails 
amongst  the  soldiery,  is  another  cause  of  the  low  state  of  the 
Turkish  power.  The  Janizaries,  from  their  great  services 
and  reputation,  their  peculiar  privileges,  their  being  con- 
stantly near  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  their  union  under 
one  commander,  were  early  inspired  with  high  notions  of 
their  own  importance  ;  and  from  their  station  in  the  capita, 
during  the  intervals  of  foreign  war,  they  acquired  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  domestic  affairs.  Tbeir  insolence  and 
pretensions  occasioned  considerable  uneasiness  to  the  ablest 
Sultans,  during  the  zenith  of  their  power ;  and  sagacious  ob- 
servers had  then  remarked,  that  it  was  most  probable,  should 
the  empire  fall  into  feebler  hands,  that  the  Janizaries  would 
perform  the  same  part  at  Constantinople  that  the  Pretorian 
bands  had  done  at  Rome.0  This  conjecture  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  verified.  The  disorders  among  the  Ja- 
nizaries have  increased  according  as  the  ancient  strictness 
and  severity  of  their  discipline  has  been  relaxed  ;  and  they 
have  repeatedly  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and 
even  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  monarchs.d 

The  Sultans  seem  to  have  been  aware,  for  a  considerable 
period,  that  the  inferiority  of  their  troops  to  those  of  the 
European  nations  with  whom  they  have  had  to  contend,  has 
resulted  chiefly  from  the  inferiority  of  their  tactics,  and  the 
laxity  of  their  discipline  ;  and  several  vigorous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  the  warlike  system  of  the  Europeans, 
and  to  reform  or  abolish  the  Janizaries. — But  difficulties,  that 
seem  to  be  insuperable,  oppose  all  such  projects.  The 
Turkish  government  is  founded  entirely  on  the  principles  and 
dogmas  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  It  contains  within  itself 
no  principle  of  improvement;  and  cannot  be  easily  accom- 
modated to  any  species  of  reform.  The  Sultan,  and  some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  may  become  sensible  of 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  organization  and  discipline  of 
the  army,  and  of  reforming  some  of  the  abuses  that  paralyse 
all  the  energies  of  government ;  but  their  efforts  to  accom- 
plish such  objects  can  hardly  fail  to  appear  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  subjects  as  unhallowed  attempts  to  subvert 
principles  established  by  ancient  usage,  in  conformity  with 
the  unalterable  precepts  of  the  Koran ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  how,  under  such  circumstances,  they  can  be  suc- 
cessful. We  therefore  have  very  little  expectation  that  the 
attempts  of  the  present  Sultan  to  remodel  the  military  force 
of  the  empire  will  have  any  better  fate  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, Mustapha,  Selim,  &c,  who  paid  with  their  lives 
the  forfeit  of  their  rashness,  in  presuming  to  interfere  with 
institutions  sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  Prophet !  We  are 
not  in  possession  of  any  accounts  that  can  be  relied  on  con- 
cerning the  events  that  have  lately  taken  place  relative  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Janizaries.'  But  with  such  a  mass  of 
deep-rooted  religious  prejudices  to  encounter,  we  should  be 
sanguine  indeed,  if  we  supposed  that  any  considerable  refoi  m 
could  take  place,  without  the  intervention  of  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  would  change  the  whole  constitution,  and  pel  haps  even 
the  religion  of  the  empire.  So  long  as  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment continues  to  exist  on  its  present  fooling,  so  long  will  the 
Pachas  continue,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  pillage  and 

the  excitement  which  must  have  inevitably  arisen  from  the  war  in  which 
the  Turks  are  now  engaged  with  Russia,  and  the  interference  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers  with  those  they  consider  their  rebellious  subjects.  These  I  ids 
speak  much  in  favour  aft  ho  energy  an  1  enlightened  \iewso!  Mbhajmm  d. — P. 

«  The  Janizaries  have  been  completely  suppressed,  and  the  European 
discipline  introduced  into  the  Turkish  armies  with  a  veij  considerable  de- 
cree of  success,  at  least  in  organizing  and  t raining  the  troops :  although 
the  lute  victory  over  the  Grand  Vizier  would  seem  to  show  that  it  hud  not 
secured  the  same  advantage  in  the  field. — P« 
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waste  the  provinces.  The  Sultan  will  in  his  turn  strangle 
and  then  plunder  the  Pachas.  The  Turks  will  he  exclu- 
sively actuated  by  pride  and  fanaticism,  their  vassals  by  ha- 
tred and  revenge.  Their  generals  will  oppose  brute  force  to 
science  and  military  skill ;  and  every  abuse  will  be  aggra- 
vated until  this  incoherent  fabric  of  despotism  and  super- 
stition fall  a  sacrifice  to  intestine  commotion  or  foreign  ag- 
gression. 


TABLE. 

The  divisions  of  European  Turkey  according  to  Hadgi- 
Khalfa  and  Hisar-Fenn,  compared  with  those  of  Ricaut 
and  Marsigli. 

A.  IMMEDIATE  PROVINCES*. 

L  Ejalet  Roum-Ili.  (Country  of  the  Romans.)* 


lanviacs  <>  Corresponding 
Sangiacs.  Divisions. 

Istambol  and  Edrineh,  Thrace  or  Romania, 
capitals." 


1.  Wisa. 

2.  Kirkkilissa. 

3.  Silistra. 


4.  Nicopoli. 


5.  Widin. 

6.  Sofia. 


7.  Tschirmen. 

8.  Kostendil. 


9.  Uskub. 
10.  Salonik. 


II.  Tirhala. 


Idem,  eastern  part. 
Idem,  id. 

Bulgaria,  Dobrudscha,  &c. 


Central  Bulgaria. 


Western  Bulgaria. 
South   of  Bulgaria  and 
Western  Thrace. 


Thrace,  northern  part. 
Macedonia,  northeast. 


Idem,  northwest. 
Idem,  centre."1 


Thessaly. 


Names  of  Towns. 

Istambol 

(Constantinople.) 
Edrineh  (Adriano- 

pie.) 
Wisa. 

Kirkkilissa. 

Borgas. 
Silistra. 

Brailow. 

Schumla. 
Nicopoli. 

Rustschuk. 

Giurgewo. 
Widin. 
Sofia. 

Filibe  (Philippopo- 
lis.) 

Eski-Sagra. 

Nischa  (Nissa.) 
Tchirmen. 

leni-Sagra. 
Kostendil. 

Ostromdscha. 

Vrana. 
Uskub. 
Salonik. 

Karaferia. 

Vodina. 

Sirus  (Seres.) 
Tirhala. 

Ienischer  (Larissa.) 


>  The  vizier,  pacha,  and  beylerbey  of  Romelia,  who  enjoys  the  title  of 
Roumily-Valicy,  or  lieutenant  of  the  Sultan  in  Romelia,  holds  commonly 
his  court  at  Sophia.  He  has  lately  chosen  Monastir  or  Bitolia  for  his  head- 
quarters against  the  Greeks.  Schumla  has  been  selected  for  the  same  pur- 
pose against  the  northern  powers.  He  may  fix  his  residence  in  any  part 
of  his  dominions. 

b  Sandjak  or  Sangiac,  means  literally  a  banner.  The  office  of  pacha  is 
not  limited  by  special  functions  ;  hence  the  uncertainty  of  the  limits  of  the 
pachaliks,  which  vary  according  to  their  military  force. 

0  Places  of  administration  without  any  other  sangiac  or  banner  than 
that  of  the  Sultan. 

d  The  districts  of  Monastir  or  Bitolia,  Kesrieh  (Castorca,)  Servidche, 
Oatrova,  and  some  others,  included  in  the  Sangiacat  or  government  of  Sa- 
lonik and  Ochri,  are  dependencies  of  the  sangiac  of  the  Captain  Pacha.* 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  Turkish  geographers  with 
the  existence  of  the  sandjack  of  Roumily  Valicy. 

*  Capitan  or  Capudan  Pacha. 

"-  The  Santljac  of  Karli-Ili  (Acarnania,)  although  marked  by  Hadgi- 
Khalfa,  appears  to  have  been  abolished. 

f  Muchtar,  son  of  Ali-Pacha,  although  only  bey  of  Musachi,  a  district 
in  which  Berat  is  the  chief  town,  obtained  the  title  of  Beylerbey,  and 
ruled  over  the  whole  sangiacat.  Ibrahim,  his  father-in-law,  was  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Ali ;  but  the  systems  of  the  Turkish  geographers  need  not 
be  changed  on  account  of  these  temporary  usurpations. 


12.  Janina.8 

13.  Delonia. 

14.  Aulona.' 


15.  Ochrida. 

16.  llbessan. 

17.  Iskenderie. 

18.  Dukagin. 

19.  Perserin. 

20.  Veldschterin. 

21.  Aladschahissar. 

22.  Semendra. 


Epirus. 
Epirus. 

Idem,  and  part  of 
Albania. 


Inland  Macedonia. 

Central  Albania. 
Upper  Albania. 

Upper  Albania. 
Idem. 

Upper  Servia,  west. 

Idem,  east. 
Lower  Servia. 


Janina. 

Narda  (Arta.) 
Delonia  (Delvmo.) 
central  Aulona. 

Tebelen. 

Berat  (Amaouth- 

Belgrad.) 
Ochrida. 
Mat. 

Alescho.s 
llbessan. 

Duradsch. 
Iskenderie  (Scutari, 
Scodra.) 

Olgun  (Dulcigno.) 

Bar  (Antivari.) 
Dukagin. 

Ipak  (Pekia.)h 
Perserin  (Prisrendi.) 
Veldschterin. 

Pristina. 

Nova  Berda. 
Aladscha-Hissar 

Orkub. 
Belgrade. 

Semendra. 

Ussitza. 


II.  Ejalet  Bosna.    (Country  of  Bosnia.) 


23.  Banyaluka. 

24.  Trawnik. 

25.  Srebernik. 

26.  Iswornik. 

27.  Ienibazar. 

28.  Hersek. 


Turkish  Croatia. 

Central  Bosnia. 
Western  Bosnia. 
Bosnia,  northeast. 
Rascia. 

Turkish  Dalmatia. 


Batiya-luka. 
Bosna-Sarai. 
Trawnik. 
Srebernik. 

Iswornik  (Zwornik.) 
Ienibazar  (Novi-Ba- 

zar.) 
Mostar. 
Trebigni.' 


III.  Ejalet  Morah.  (Country  of  the  Morea.)* 


29.  Tripolitza. 


30.  Mistra. 


Peloponnesus,  centre,  north  Tripolitza, 


and  east. 


Laconia  and  Messenia. 


Anaboli  (Napoli  di 
Romania.) 
Badradgik  (Patras.) 
Misitra. 
Koran. 

Mengesche  (Monem  • 
basia,  Napoli  di  Mat 
vasia.) 


IV.  Ejalet  Dschesair.  (Country  of  the  Islands  and  Coasts.) 

31.  Galiboli.  Southern  Thrace. 


32.  Egribos. 


Galiboli  (Gallipoli.) 
Rodostchik  (Rodos- 
tus.) 

Eubosa,.  Bceotia,  Phocis,  &c.  Egribos. 


s  The  district  of  the  Mirdites  is  in  reality  a  dependence  of  Ochrida  and 
not  of  llbessan  or  Elbassan ;  but  so  long  as  Ali  lived,  he  obtained  troops 
from  the  district. 

h  The  northern  limits  of  these  governments  are  not  known. 

■  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  governments  or  sangiacats  In 
Bosnia.  Hadgi-Khalfa  mentions  besides,  Klis  and  Kirka,  but  these  include 
Austrian  Dalmatia.  The  Sangiacs  are  pachas  in  parlibits  infiddium. 
The  beylerbey  of  Bosnia  retains  the  title  of  Beylerbey  of  Buda  in  Hun- 
gary. _ 

M.  Desfosses  marks  the  divisions,  or  rather  classifies  the  functionaries  in 
the  following  manner  :  1st,  the  beylerbey  residing  at  Trawnik  ;  2d  and  3d, 
two  pachas  residing  near  him,  but  who  are  not  attached  to  any  particular 
sangiacat;  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  the  pachas  commanding  the  sangiacats 
of  Banyaluka,  Srebernitza,  Jeni-Bazar,  and  Trebigni  (Hersek ;)  the  last 
four  appointments  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  beylerbey ;  8th  and  9th,  the 
pachas  nominated  by  the  Porte  over  the  sangiacat  of  Posavina  or  Iswornik 
and  that  of  Klissa,  now  transferred  to  Scopia.  If  Desfosses  be  compared 
with  Hadgi-Khalfa,  it  will  be  found  that  they  agree  as  to  the  number  of 
sangiacs,  with  the  exception  of  two,  those  over  Trawnik  and  Kirka,  but 
probably  the  two  pachas  residing  at  Trawnik  may  claim  the  rank  without 
holding  the  title  of  sangiacs.  The  geographical  divisions  depend  on  the 
number  of  sangiacs. 

k  See  below  the  divisions  according  to  M.  Pouqueville. 
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33.  Ainabacht. 


34. 


Midillii. 

a.  II  Midillii. 

b.  Muskonisi 
(group.) 

c.  Taschos. 

d.  Samadrek. 

e.  Imrus. 

f.  Lymie. 


g.  Skopclo. 

h.  Schkiri. 

35.  Andra. 

a.  Andra. 

b.  Istendil. 

c.  Mykoni. 

d.  Ilegi. 

e.  Syra. 

f.  Thermia. 

g.  Morted. 
n.  DjamlidsL 

36.  Nakscha. 

a.  Nakscha. 

b.  Bara. 

c.  Amorgo. 

d.  Istampolie. 

e.  Nanfi. 

f.  Dgirmenlik. 

g.  Nio. 

h.  Sikino. 

i.  Polikandro. 
k.  Milo. 

1.  Kimoli. 
m.  Siphno. 
n.  Serf. 


Western  Hellas. 


Mitylene,  &c. 
Lesbos  or  Mitylene. 
Hecalonesi. 

Thasos. 
Samothrace. 
Imbros. 
Lcmnos. 

Skopelos. 
Scyros. 

Northern  Cyclades. 

Andros. 

Tenos  (Tino.) 

Mycone.b 

Delos. 

Same  name.1 
Same  name.d 
Ceos  or  Zia. 
Hydrea. 

Southern  Cyclades. 

Naxos. 

Paros. 

Amorgos. 

Astypalaea. 

Namphi.e 

Santorini.f 

Ios. 

Sicinus. 

Polycandros.if 

Melos. 

Cimolus. 

Siphnus. 

Seriphus. 


Isdin  (Zeitun.) 
Istifa  (Thebes.) 
Atina." 
Ainabachti(Lcpanto.) 
Missolungni. 

Midillii  (Castro.) 


Same  name. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Lemno. 

Cochino. 
Same  name. 
Idem. 

Arna. 

St.  Nicolo. 

Same  name. 

Asprana. 
Same  name. 
Zia. 
Hydra. 

Nakscha. 

Parichia. 

Amorgo. 

P.  St.  Andrew. 

Megalo-Chorio. 

Pyrgos. 
Nio. 


Milo. 

Argentiera  (Frank.) 


V.  Ejalet  Kirid  or  Kandia.  (Country  of  Crete.) 


37.  Kandia. 


38.  Retimo. 

39.  Kanea. 


L  Walachia. 


The  centre  and  east 


The  west 
Idem. 


Kandia. 

Setia. 

Sphakia. 
Retimo. 
Canea. 

Sudi. 

Kissamo. 


B.   MEDIATE  PROVINCES. 


Subdivisions  into  Zinulz. 


a.  Great  Walachia. 

1.  Zara  of  Schoss. 
(Lowland.) 


2.  Zara  of  Suss. 
(Highland.) 

b.  Little  Walachia. 


f  Ufowul. 

Ialomitza. 
I  Slam-Rimnik. 
j  Busco. 
I  Sekuriani. 
I^Braowa. 
r  Dumbowitza. 

Wlascha. 

Teleorman. 

Mustchiel. 

Ardschis. 

Oltul. 

'Dolschi,  or  Schiul  of 

Schoss.' 
Romunazi. 
Wultscha. 

Gorzy,  or  Schiul  of 
Suss.' 
VMchedinz. 


*  Athens  was  a  fief  attached  to  the  office  of  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  but 
under  the  military  protection  of  the  sangiac  of  Egribos. 

b  Myconos.        0  Syros.       d  Cythnus.         «  Anaphe.       f  Thera. 

i  Pholcgandrus.— D'Anville.  »>  Court  of  Ardschisch. 

■  Dolschi  and  Gorzy  are  evidently  Slavonic  words ;  the  first  is  derived 


Towns.  (Walachian 
names.) 

Bakarescht. 

Slobosja. 

Fokschani. 

Busco. 

Waleni. 

Ployest. 

Tirgowist. 

Ruschy  of  Wede. 

Kimpolung. 

Kurte  of  Ardschisch.h 

Slatina. 


Krayowa. 

Islas. 

Rimnik. 


II.  Moldavia. 


1.  Zara  of  Schoss.  - 


2.  Zara  of  Suss. 


'  Jassy. 
Karligaturi. 
Roman. 
Waslui. 
Falschi. 
Kohuslui. 
Tekutsch 
Putna. 
^Tutow. 
C  Dorohoe. 
|  BotoschanL 
■i  Harlew. 
I  Niamts. 
|^  Bakaeu. 


Same  name. 

Tirgul-Formon. 

Same  name. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Galatch. 

Same  name. 


Same  name. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


CHRISTIAN  KINGDOMS  OF  BOSNIA  AND  SERVIA.  DIVISION* 

Kingdom  of  Servia,  in  the  eleventh  century. 

1.  Servia  Proper,  along  the  Danube.    Dutchy  of  Mazovia,  in  1271 

2.  Romania,  or  Eastern  Servia. 

3.  Rascia. 

,  ~.   ,  "I  f  County  of  Chelm  or  Zachlumia,  in  tba 

4.  Dioclea.  thirteenth  century. 

a  Jeruria--  f i  Dutchv  of  st-  Saba>  in  the  fifteenth  cea- 
b.  Zachlumia.  tury. 

„    .       „         J  _  ,  |JIertegc-vina,  or  ;n  Turkish,  Hersek. 
7.  A  small  part  of  Dalmatia. 

Kingdom  of  Bosnia,  thirteenth  century. 
A.  Bosnia  Proper. 


1.  Province  of  Czernik. 

2.  

3.   

4.   

5.   

6.   

7.   


>  Sangiac  of  Banyaluka. 


Modritza. 

•  Ussora. 

•  Krakowo.  J 

•  Upper  Sala.  j  „     .       „  _ 

■  Lower  Sala.  ( Sang»ac  °f  Bosna  Serai  (Trawnik,)  and 
■Varosch.  )  Srebcrnik. 

■  Posavina.        Sangiac  of  Zwornik. 

•  Podrina. 

J  On  the  southeast  of  Bosna-Scrai. 


B.   UPPER  BOSNIA,  CALLED  IN   1103,   THE  KINGDOM  OF 
RAMA. 

1.  Seigniory  of  Chulm  (Zachlumia  Proper.    See  above.) 
 Bannol 

 Clinovo  fCaptaincy  of  HIiuno  or  Livno,  Hertzcgovina.) 

 Cettina  (in  Austrian  Dalmatia.) 

 Gliubuski  (Captaincy  of  Laubouchka,  in  Hertzegovinic 

 Nevesik  (Captaincy  of  Nevesign,  Idem.) 

 Narentva  (Mostar.) 

 Verbosania 

 Gliubina? 

 Rudina  1 

 Trebigna  (Terbunia,  sec  above.    Captaincy  of  the  some 

name.) 

Table  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Morca,  according  to 
M..  Pouqueville* 


Ancient  Divisions. 

Modern  Districts. 

Number 

of 
Villages. 

Value  of  Agri- 
cultural produce 
in  1814. 

Corinthia,  Sicyonia, 
Epidauria,  &c. 

Western  Argolis, 

Eastern  Argolis,  Troe- 
zenia,  Hermionis, 

Corinth. 
Argos. 

Naupli. 

carried  over, 

Ill 

23 

33 

Piastres. 

2,7-25,000 
1,519,000 

1,030,000 

167 

5,474,000 

from  dot,  a  valley;  the  second  from  gora,  a  mountain.   Shss  in  Waluehkui 
corresponds  with  the  sumim  of  the  Latins.  Schoss  (su6)  is  a  root  common 
to  the  Walachian,  Slavonic  (schod)  and  Gothic, 
k  Tome  III.  p.  491—494  ;  tome  V.  p.  23—28,  176. 
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Number 

Value  of  Agri- 

Ancient Divisions. 

Modern  Districts. 

of 
Villages. 

cultural  produce 
in  1814. 

Piastres.. 

Brought  over, 

167 

5,474,000 

Cynuria. 

San  Petro. 

20 

985,000 

Central  Laconia. 

Misitra. 

118 

2,998,000 

Laconia,  eastern  coast. 

Monembasi. 

54 

237,000 

Laconia,  southwest.* 

Country  of  Magna.b 

104 

1,450,000 

Messenia. 
Id. 

Calamata. 
Imlakia. 

10) 

37  ( 

Id. 

Androussa. 

87' 

1,988,500 

Id. 

Coron. 

76 

412,000 

Id. 

Modon. 

54 

393,000 

Id. 

Navarin.. 

36 

302,300 

Triphylia^&c. 

Arcadia. 

1UO 

I  "TfiT  iti  M  l 

5,793,500 

EHs. 

Gastouni.e 

114 

Western.  Achaia. 

Patras. 

94 

1,689,500 

Eastern  Achaia. 

Vostitza. 

25) 

1,486,000 

Arcadia,  north. 

Calavryta. 

95  J 

Id.  east.. 

Tripolitza. 

77 

2,027,000 

Id.  west  and  centre. 

Caritene. 

130 

2,692,900 

Id,  southwest. 

Leondari. 

18 

773,600 

1422 

32,201,800'i 

Table  of  the  Population  in  European  Turkey,  according  to 
M.  Hassel,  1823. 

A.   POPULATION  IN  EACH  PROVINCE. 


German 

For  each  German 

Square  Miles.*  Inhabitants. 

Square  Mile. 

Roum-Ili, 

4776  ■ 

5,543,000 

1160 

Bosna, 

1062 

560,000f 

527 

Morah, 

402 

[  790,0005 

1963 

Dschesair, 

1079 

907,000 

840 

(European  part.) 

1436 

Kirid, 

188 

270,000 

Walachia  and 

Moldavia, 

2100 

1,400,000 

666 

9607 

9,470,000 

6592 

B. 

DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

a. 

Primitive  Inhabitants. 

Hellenes, 

3,090,000 

Slavonians, 

l,440,090h 

Arnauts, 

460,000' 

Walachians, 

1,375,000 

6,365,090 


»  M.  Pouqueville  compares  the  country  of  Magna  with  Eleuthero-Laco- 
nia,  but  that  division  comprehended  all  the  towns  of  the  Perimci  (circum- 
haHtantes,)  who  during  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Spartans  joined 
tho  former,  and  as  a  reward  for  their  revolt,  was  declared  independent  of 
Sparta.  These  towns,  twenty-four  in  number  at  the  time  that  Augustus 
made  them  free,  were  situated  round  the  sea  coasts  of  Laconia,  and  not  ex- 
clusively on  Mount  Taygetus. 

b  Maina,  the  country  of  the  Mainotes. 

4  Lala,  a  village  inhabited  by  a  horde  of  Albanian  banditti,  has  been 
taken  by  the  Greeks ;  it  is  included  in  the  villages  of  Gastouni. 

4  The  taxes  and  contributions  levied  in  the  Morea  amounted  to 
12,808,045  piastres ;  of  that  sum  four  millions  were  set  apart  for  the  Vizier 
and  a  two-tailed  pacha  at  Naupli. 

<"  The  German  mile  varies  in  different  countries  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  Austrian  empire :  it  is  in  some  places  equal  to  four  English  miles,  and 
on  that  supposition,  the  German  square  mile  is  equal  to  sixteen  English 
square  miles ;  but  in  other  places  it  amounts  only  to  3  -f  J  English  miles, 
and  the  square  mile  is  therefore  equal  to  11  -+-  1-9  English  miles.* 

*  The  German  geographical  mile  is  4.6  English  miles ;  the  long  German 
mile  5.75,  and  the  short  German  mile  3.89  English  miles.  Ed.  Encyc. 
•rt.  Measures. — P. 


b.  Foreigners. 


Osmanlis  or  Turks,  .         .         .  2,350,000 

Tartars,           ..  ..         ..         ..  275,000 

Abadiotes;             ......  4,000 

Armenians,      .  .         .         ..  85,000 

Jewsr        .  312,000 

Zigeunes  or  Gypsies,  .         ..         ..  80,000k 

Franks,      .         .  .....  5,000 


3,111,000 

C.  POPULATION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DIFFERENT  RELIGIONS 


f  M.  Lichtcnstein  estimates  the  population  at  more  than  900,000  indivi- 
duals, of  whom  two  thirds  are  of  Slavonic  origin. 

s  The  Morea,  since  it  has  shaken  off  the  yoke,  has  become  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Macedonian  and  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  numbers,  however, 
may  be  overrated. 

h  I  believe  that  M.  Hassel  and  his  guides  have  estimated  the  inhabitants 
of  Bosnia  and  Servia  too  low  by  a  half;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Slavonic 
population,  (including  the  Walachians  or  Bulgaro-SIavo-Walachians  of  Pin- 
dus,)  is  at  least  equal  to  two  millions. 

■  The  number  of  Arnauts  or  Albanians  cannot  be  less  than  700,000. 

k  The  above  estimate  is  too  low  by  more  than  a  third.  The  gypsies  are 
thickly  scattered  on  Mount  Hsemus  and  Scardus. 

1  M.  Hammer  mentions  only  the  number  of  troops  paid  and  maintained 
by  the  Porte ;  to  his  table  ought  to  be  added  the  forces  which  each  pacha 
and  several  provinces  suppoit.  Thus,  the  Vizier  of  Egypt,  if  his  Negro 
and  Arab  regiments  be  included,  has  an  army  of  30,000  soldiers. 

Servia  must  furnish  12,000  men.    Bosnia  has  its  provincial  troops. 

»'  Suppressed,  1826. — P. 

■  Restored  since  the  suppression  of  the  Janizaries,  and  greatly  in. 
creased  in  numbers.  Most  of  the  new  levies  are  disciplined  after  the  Euro* 
pean  system. — P. 

•  M.  Hammer,  Etat  de  1' Empire  Turc,  II.  p.  273.. 


Mussulmans,         ....  2,889,000 

Greek  Christians,         .         .         .  5,880,000 

Catholics,    .....  310,000 

Armenians,                .         .         .  85,000 

Jews,         .....  312,000 


D.  RESPECTIVE  NUMBERS  OF  THE  OSMANLIS  AND 
HELLENES. 

Hellenes.  Osmanlis. 

Roum,     ....       1,640,000  1,806,000 

Bosna   157,000 

Morah,    ....         710,000  50,000 

Dschesair,  (European  part.)        600,000  200,000 

Kirid                                     141,600  124,000 

Walachia  and  Moldavia,  5,000 


Table  of  the  Ottoman  armies  according  to  JW.  Hammer} 

Infantry,  100,000  men,  namely, 

Ienidescheri  (Janizaries,)  two  hundred  ordas,  SO^O™ 

Dgebedgis  (armourers,)  6,000 

Topdschis  (matrosses,)  10,000 

Top-Arabadschi  (train  of  Artillery,)  3000 

Koumbaradschi  (bombardiers,)  600 

Lagoumdschi  (miners,)  400 

*  Nisami  Dgedid,  new  regular  troops,  (lately  suppressed,)     24. 000" 

Regular  cavalry,  24,000,  namely, 

Sipahis,  cavalry  proper.  11,000 

Silihdars,  horse  police  (gens  d'armes,")  11,000 

Ouloufedsehiani,  mercenaries,  1,000 

Gouroubai,  foreigners,  1,000 

Irregular  feudal  cavalry,  100,000. 

Standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  79,500. 
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Description  of  Europe  continued:     Hungary  and  its 
appendages;  physical  geography,  fyc. 

We  pass  from  the  soil  of  barbarism  and  the  crescent  to  a 
country  whose  inhabitants  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  European  civilization.  Different  nations 
are  united  in  Hungary  round  the  ancient  cross  of  St.  Ste- 
phen,— the  Magiars*  who  came  from  thither  on  their  swift 
horses  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga, — the  Slowaks,  and 
their  kindred  nations,  who  descended  from  the  Carpathian 
mountains  or  the  Norican  Alps, — the  Germans,  who  ad- 
vanced along  the  Danube,  and  the  Walachian  shepherds, 
from  the  Alps  of  Dacia  ; — all  of  European  origin,  although 
distinguished  by  their  national  and  picturesque  costumes ; 
all  Christians,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
rites  and  observances.  Transylvania,  although  governed 
by  independent  laws,  is  composed  of  the  same  civil  and  reli- 
gious elements ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  considered  apart. 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  it  is  true,  belong  to  a  different  physi- 
cal region ,  but  in  a  science  so  much  connected  with  history 
as  geography,  systematic  arrangements  must  give  place  to 
common  divisions,  and  small  portions  of  territory  must  be 
annexed  to  great  masses  in  a  way  best  adapted  to  assist 
the  memory  of  the  reader.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
include  all  these  countries  in  one  and  the  same  descrip- 
tion. The  Carpathian  or  Krapackb  mountains,  surround, 
on  the  north  and  east,  the  vast  plain,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Hungary,  and  in  which  the  Danube  appears 
to  pause  in  the  midst  of  its  course.  Transylvania  compre- 
hends three  great  vallies  on  the  east  of  that  plain,  between 
the  branches  of  the  Carpathian  range.  Slavonia  extends 
on  the  west,  between  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  Croatia, 
which  is  still  more  remote,  joins  the  extremities  of  the  Julian 
Alps ;  and  lastly,  Dalmatia  descends  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  Some  account  shall  be  first  given  of  the  physical 
geography  of  these  provinces. 

The  Carpathian  range  extends  along  a  semicircular  line 
of  290  leagues  ;  it  does  not  form  a  chain^  but  rather  a  table- 
land, crowned  with  isolated  groups,  intersected  in  many 
parts  by  small  chains,  and  bounded  on  the  northwest  and 
southeast  by  two  great  masses  of  mountains.0  Those  on 
the  northwest  are  the  Carpathians  Proper,  or  Crapacks ;  the 
others  on  the  southeast  are  the  same  as  the  Bastarnian  or 
Dacian  Alps.  If  the  narrative  of  M.  Beudant,  a  distin- 
guished French  geologist,  be  combined  with  the  remarks  of 
M.  Kitaibel,  a  Hungarian  botanist/  several  groups,  chains, 


•  "Magyar,  Madjlar,"  pronounced  MaJjar. — P. 
b  In  Polish — pronounced  Crapatsk. 

•  Beudant,  Voyage  en  Hongrie,  torn.  I.  p.  21—26.  The.  carte  geognos- 
tique  (geological  map,)  in  the  Atlas  by  the  same  author,  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  work. 


and  detached  hills  not  unlike  forelands,*  may  be  discovered 
in  the  first  section. 

The  group  of  Tatra  is  more  elevated  than  any  of  the 
rest;  its  summits  reach  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet/  It 
extends  from  east  to  west,  and  rises  abruptly  on  the  east 
iabove  the  plains  of  Kesmark,  and  the  sandy  mountains  that 
separate  Hungary  from  eastern  Galicia.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  Poprad,  which  rises  on  the  south,  and  turns  sud- 
denly to  the  north,  the  Dunajec,  which  takes  its  source  on 
the  north,,  and  the  Waag  and  the  Arva  which  separate  it  on 
the  south  and  the  west  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Two  groups  to  the  northwest  of  the  last,  form  the  natural 
limits  between  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  Moravia.  One  of 
them,  the  Baszkid,  rises  between  the  rivers  Ana,  Waag 
and  Kiszucza,  and  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  ;  the  other,  or 
the  Iavornik,e  passes  in  a  southwest  direction  from  the  Kis- 
zucza to  Presburg ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  defiles  of  Jablunka. 

AH  the  mountains  abounding  in  mines  from  the  Waag  or 
Vag  to  the  vicinity  of  Kaschau,  are  termed  in  Hungary  the 
Fatra,  but  the  same  name  is  applied  to  the  mountain  of 
Kcenigsberg  and  its  continuations,  and  to  two  others,  the  great 
Fatra  on  the  confines  of  Thurocz  and  Liptau,  and  the 
little  Fatra  in  the  country  of  Arva.  It  might  be  better 
if  the  districts  and  mountains  were  marked  by  geogra- 
phical limits.  A  small  chain  extends  in  the  direction  of 
northeast  to  southwest  from  Predmir  to  Freystadt,  and  is 
enclosed  by  the  Vag,  the  Nyitra,  and  the  Thurocz.  Ano- 
ther range  parallel  to  the  last,  rises  between  the  Nyitra  and 
the  Gran,  commencing  at  Nyitra,  and  terminating  at  Krem- 
nitz  ;  it  consists  of  three  small  groups,  of  which  the  Klak  is 
the  most  remarkable.  The  chain,  strictly  termed  the  Fatra, 
is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  last  mentioned,  between  the 
rivers  Thurocz  and  Revucza  ;  it  extends  from  Rosenberg 
to  Neusohl.  A  range  extending  from  west  to  east,  from 
Prossiva  to  Kralova-hora  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Tatra, 
between  the  Vag  and  the  Gran,  has  been  called  the  Alps 
of  Liptau  by  the  German  inhabitants.  It  appears  to  be 
connected  with  a  number  of  mountains  between  the  Sajo, 
and  the  Hernat,  which  flows  in  the  plains  of  Leufchau. 
A  mass  of  mountains,  that  make  up  so  great  a  uumbev  of 
small  detached  groups,  as  to  render  every  attempt  to  classify 
them  very  difficult,  arc  situated  to  the  south,  on  the  left  of 
the  Gran,  and  terminate  at  the  banks  of  the  Sa  jo,  and  the 
Ipoly,  which  run  in  contrary  directions,,  the  one  to  the  east, 


d  Topographical  description  of  Hungary,  prefixed  to  the  following  work  . 
"Comitis  Waldstein,  &c.  et  Pauli  Kitaibel  M.  D.  Descriptionea  el  [oqom 
plantarum  rariorum  Hungarise,  Vol.  I.  Vienna,  1800  " 

«  "Promontories."  '  "  2000  metres  (1331  toi»*i.)» 

e  See  the  Maps  of  Lipsky  and.Lichtenstern. 
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the  other  to  the  west.  M.  Beudant  mentions  some  of  these 
groups.  Mount  Polanaberg  is  the  centre  of  one  of  them ; 
another  is  attached  to  Mount  Vepor ;  a  third  is  enclosed  by 
the  Rima,  the  Sajo  and  the  easternmost  part  of  the  Gran ; 
a  fourth  rises  between  the  Hcrnat,  the  Bodva  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Sajo ;  a  fifth  between  the  lower  Sajo  and  the 
Bodva.  It  must  be  a  hard  task  to  recollect  all  these  divi- 
sions, more  particularly  as  the  geologist  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  name  one  of  them.  The  sixth  of  these  groups, 
or  "  that  of  Schemnitz,  between  the  Gran,  the  Szlatina  and 
the  Krupina,"  corresponds  with  the  Szisna.a  Ostrosky  is  the 
centre  of  the  seventh,  between  the  Krupina  and  the  Ipoly  ; 
the  districts  on  the  south  of  the  Ipoly  and  the  Sajo  are 
lower,  and  several  hills,  none  of  which  are  very  high,  may 
be  observed  in  the  laige  vallies  watered  by  these  rivers. 
A  small  ridge  on  the  left  of  the  Ipoly  where  it  bends  from 
west  to  south,  before  it  joins  the  Danube,  terminates  at 
the  Nagyszal,  which  commands  the  town  of  Waitzen.  A 
group,  which  includes  the  mountains  of  Cserhat  and  Karancs, 
is  situated  between  the  Ipoly  and  Zagyva,  and  extends  to 
•the  right  of  the  Rima  and  the  Sajo.  The  Matra,  bounded 
by  the  Zagyva  and  the  Tarna,  is  detached  from  all  of  them, 
and  rises  suddenly  to  a  great  height  above  the  plain.  The 
■small  mountainous  district  between  the  Tarna  and  the  Sajo, 
has  been  called  Osztra  or  Buk-Hegy.h 

■"Aji  extensive  and  distinct  group,"  says  M.  Beudant, 
"  extends  in  the  direction  of  north  to  south  from  Eperies 
.to  Tokay,  between  the  Hernat,  the  Topla  and  the  Bodrog, 
and  is  encompassed  on  every  side  by  vast  plains."  We 
have  found,  by  referring  to  the  map,  that  the  author  means 
what  might  be  more  correctly  termed  a  chain  than  a  group, 
the  Hegy-Jlllya  or  lower  mountains,  the  southern  sides  of 
which  produce  the  finest  wines  in  Europe.  Fekete-Hegy  is 
the  highest  summit,  and  the  hills  of  Tokay  form  the  south- 
east extremity.  A  detached  group,  that  of  Vihorlet,  rises 
in  the  plains  to  the  north-east  of  the  Hegy-Allya,  in  front  of 
the  sandy  mountains  which  form  the  limits  of  eastern  Galicia, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  Laborcza  and  the  Ungh. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Carpathian  range 
is  separated  from  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  or  in  other  words, 
whether  Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  north  north-east  by  a 
low  ridge  above  Galicia ;  but  historical  and  political  consi- 
derations of  the  highest  importance  depend  on  the  solution  of 
that  problem  in  physical  geography.  If  Hungary  is  of  easy 
access  on  that  side,  the  Goths,  (particularly  the  Visigoths,) 
the  Sarmatians  and  the  Huns  might  have  penetrated 
by  this  way,  as  well  as  by  others  into  Europe.  The  Rus- 
niacs  might,  in  like  manner,  have  migrated  to  Hungary,  and 
-the  Magiar  obtained  an  easy  entrance  into  his  new  posses- 
sions. If  the  Carpathian  mountains  are  so  low  at  this  point, 
where  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Austrian  empire  1  The  numer- 
ous armies  of  Russia  cannot  be  confined  by  imaginary  Alps. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  statements  of  two 
occular  and  contradictory  witnesses. 

"  The  sandy  hills,"  says  M.  Beudant,  "  which  form  the 
limits  of  eastern  Galicia,  present  a  sort  of  talus  or  regular 
slope  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  but  they  are  frequently 
terminated  by  plateaus,  more  or  less  extensive,  which  descend 
by  gradual  and  successive  declivities,  till  they  are  confounded 
with  the  plains.  The  peaks  and  rocks  that  rise  from  the 
sand  in  different  parts  of  the  range,  indicate  a  continuation 


»  Hasscl,  Volst.  Handbuch,  vol.  II.  p.  492. 
b  Buk,  a  beech,  and  hegy,  a  hill  or  mountain. 
1  Beudant,  Voyage  en  Hongrie,  p.  31,  23. 
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of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  one  side,  and  the  heights  of 
Tatra  on  the  other.  Two  great  masses  of  mountains  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  may  be  compared  to  two  cita 
dels  at  the  entrance  of  an  immense  gulf.  The  hills  on  the 
northeast  between  them  are  much  lower,  theirgreatest  height 
not  being  equal  to  half  the  elevation  of  the  others  ;  their 
summits  are  rounded,  they  are  not  difficult  of  ascent,  and 
they  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  fine  sand  more  or  less 
consolidated.  The  opening  betwixt  the  two  masses  of  lofty 
mountains,  by  which  the  plains  of  Hungary  might  have  at 
one  time  communicated  with  those  of  Poland,  has  thus  for 
ages  been  blocked  by  alluvial  and  arenaceous  deposits.'" 

"  The  Tatra  mountains,"  says  M.  Kitaibel,  "  descend 
rapidly  on  the  eastern  side,  towards  the  valley  by  which  the 
Poprad  descends  into  Galicia.  Beyond  it  rises  a  new  series 
of  mountains,  of  moderate  altitude."  The  same  author  de- 
scribes, in  a  different  part  of  his  work,  the  mountains  on 
the  northeast  in  the  counties  of  Ungh,  Beregh,  and  Mar- 
marosch.  "They  extend  eastward  from  the  river  La- 
torcza,  intersect  in  different  directions  the  county  of  Mar- 
marosch,  and  like  those  in  the  county  of  Beregh,  are  little 
lower  than  the  Alps.  The  mountains  of  Bersava  or  Polo- 
nyina  tower  above  the  rest.  The  traveller,  who  wishes  to 
observe  the  connexion  between  the  different  groups,  must 
ascend  Mount  Cuttin,  which  is  not  far  from  Kapnyk-Banya, 
and  from  its  top  the  view  is  most  extensive.  He  can  observe 
distinctly  all  the  mountains  in  Marmarosch,  but  those  which 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Galicia  and  Bukowine  appear  to 
be  still  more  elevated.  The  mountains  of  Pop-Ivan,  Farky, 
Czerna-Hora,  Homrel,  Qusky,  and  Pietrosa,  are  as  lofty  as 
the  heights  of  Tatra  ;  but  they  are  not  so  steep,  nor  covered 
with  so  many  bare  and  huge  rocks  ;  they  rest  on  a  broader 
base,  and  their  summits  are  not  so  sharp  or  pointed.'"1* 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  varying  testimonies.  The 
measurement  of  the  Snizny-Kamen  by  Wahlenberg  is  by  no 
means  a  proof  that  the  sinking  is  general,  and  the  height  of 
the  Pietrosa,  (if  it  be  accurately  measured,)  tends  to  confirm 
the  opposite  opinion.  M.  Beudant,  in  his  zeal  to  correct  the 
errors  of  geographers,  may  have  fallen  into  others  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind,  and  the  depression  of  the  Carpathian  ridge  does 
not  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  counties  of  Saros  and  Zem- 
plin  ;  it  rises  to  the  east  of  those  districts,  and  although  per- 
haps less  elevated  than  the  Tatra  range,  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted continuation  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps. 

The  mountains  in  Transylvania  consist  of  well-marked 
chains,  besides  different  groups  that  cannot  be  so  easily  de- 
fined. A  great  mass  of  mountains  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  and  from  them  the  Maros,  the  Kukullo,  the  Alu- 
ta,  the  Szamos,  the  Moldavian  Bisztritz  and  the  Moldava 
derive  their  source.  The  elevation  of  the  mass  is  not,  howe- 
ver, proportionate  to  its  breadth.  A  chain  is  detached  from 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  great  mass,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  Transylvania  and 
Bukowine  meet,  and  extends  westward  by  Kapnik,  be- 
tween the  eastern  Szamos  and  the  Theiss  ;  it  contains  seve- 
ral lofty  summits,  and  among  others  that  of  Rosaly.  Ano- 
ther and  a  greater  chain,  divided  by  the  Aluta,  bounds 
Transylvania  and  Walachia.  The  highest  mountains'  are 
perhaps  situated  in  this  range ;  they  have  not  however  as 
yet  been  measured  with  sufficient  accuracy :  the  western  extre- 
mity of  this  chain,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Bannat,  are  ap- 


a  "  Their  summits  terminate  in  a  convex  peak,"  i.  e.  they  are  round- 
topped. — P. 

«  Kitaibel,  p.  4—8  '  "  The  Butetsch." 
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parently  connected  by  rocks,  which  impede  the  course  of 
the  Danube,  to  the  mountains  in  Servia. 

Such  are  the  summits  that  form  an  irregular  curve  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  Transylvania  ;  the  central 
districts  are  lower  ;  almost  all  the  rocks  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  arenaceous,  and  rich  in  salt  mines ;  the  rivers 
that  descend  from  them  roll  fragments  of  gold.  These  dis- 
tricts form  a  table-land,  intersected  by  several  small  chains  ; 
it  is  elevated  to  a  considerable  height  above  Lower  Hunga- 
ry, and  rises  on  the  west  in  two  mountainous  ranges.  The 
first  is  situated  between  the  western  branch  of  the  Szamos, 
and  the  sourcesof  the  Kraszna,  the  Bereltyo,  and  the  Rapid 
Kcerces;a  it  includes  the  Bihary-Hegy,  the  Czaf,  the  Vaskho, 
and  many  otherdistinctgroups.  The  second  extends  between 
the  Maros  on  the  south,  and  the  Aranyos  on  the  north ;  the 
White  Koerces  rises  from  it ;  the  principal  mountains  are  the 
Gaina,  and  the  Kladowa,  and  it  terminates  at  the  Villagos. 
The  country  that  separates  Transylvania  and  Lower  Hun- 
gary is  imperfectly  known,  but  Kitaibel  compares  it  to  the 
Carpathian  districts. 

Two  branches  of  the  Stirian  Alps  penetrate  into  Hun- 
gary on  the  west ;  the  one  in  the  direction  from  southwest 
to  northeast  comprehends  the  Bakony  mountains  on  the 
north  of  Lake  Balaton,  and  ends  at  Mount  Pilicz  near 
Gran  ;  the  other  follows  the  course  of  the  Drave  towards 
the  southeast,  is  almost  lost  in  the  plain  of  Slavonia,  and 
rises  in  Syrmia,  where  it  forms  the  picturesque  hills  of  Frus- 
ka-Gora. 

The  Julian  Alps  commence  in  Carniola,  and  extend  be- 
tween Croatia  and  Hungarian  Dalmatia,  towards  Vene- 
tian Dalmatia,  where  they  join  the  Albano-Dalmatian  chain, 
a  branch  of  Mount  Haemus. 

Hungary  contains  two  of  the  greatest  plains  in  Europe  ; 
the  one  about  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in 
breadth,  includes  that  part  of  western  Hungary,  bounded 
by  the  Austrian  mountains  on  the  west,  those  in  the  county 
of  Nertia  on  the  north,  and  the  Bakony  on  the  southeast ; 
the  other  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  long,  and 
eighty  broad,  forms  lower  Hungary,  physically  considered, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  is  a  saline  and  sandy  desert,  limited 
towards  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  by  immense  marshes. 
The  level  of  the  low  plain  is  supposed  to  be  not  more  than 
140  feetb  above  that  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  other  only 
31  feet0  higher,  but  it  rises  almost  imperceptibly  towards  the 
high  countries  which  surround  it,  and  is  not  subject  like 
the  former  to  oppressive  and  scorching  heat.  The  greater 
plain  may  be  compared  to  an  African  region  ;  the  eye  is 
fatigued  by  a  vast  and  unvarying  horizon  ;  the  mirage  pro- 
duced by  a  burning  sun  mocks  with  its  phantastic  illusions 
the  traveller,  who  is  sometimes  enveloped  in  total  darkness 
by  dense  and  noxious  mists  ; — he  may  hear  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  grope  for  the  hut  of  a  shepherd,  or  wander  among 
reeds  and  marshes. 

The  largest  lakes  in  Hungary  are  the  Balaton,'1  and  the 
lake  of  Neusiedel.e  The  first  is  situated  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Szala  and  Siimegh  ;  its  greatest  extent  is  about  48 
miles  from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  its  greatest  breadth 


"  Germ.  SchncUe  Korosch,  svvifl  or  rapid  Koros. 

k  "  110  metres,"  liGO.S  foot. — P.  c  "  10  metres,"  32.8  feet. — P. 

<J  Thfi  Hungarian  name  is  Balalon-Tava,  the  German,  Plaltcn-See. 
«  Fertw-Tara  in  Hungarian. 

'  i.e.  reckoning  the  German  square  mile  at  1G  English — "6G-A-  sq 
leagues." — (M.H.) — P. 

«  "  It  is  about  8  leagues  and  a  half  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  2  leagues  and  a  half  ill  breadth  at  its  two  extremities,  but  it  is  nar- 
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about  nine  miles,  but  in  many  places  it  is  much  narrower, 
and  in  some  not  more  than  two;  it  is  almost  blocked  up 
near  its  northeastern  extremity  by  a  hilly  peninsula  which 
stretches  out  to  the  distance  of  a  league  beyond  its  bank& 
The  surface  of  the  Balaton  and  the  surrounding  marshes  i-^ 
not  less  than  24  German  square  miles,  or  384  English 
square  miles  /  its  principal  feeder  is  the  Szala,  but  all  tin 
water  it  receives  appears  incoasiderable  relatively  to  its  su- 
perficial extent,  and  the  quantity  lost  in  evaporation.  Tim- 
there  is  no  proper  outlet  for  the  lake,  for  the  Sio,  which 
seems  to  issue  from  it,  and  enters  the  Danube,  is  in  reality  a 
marsh  communicating  with  it  on  the  southern  side,  nor 
does  it  become  a  river  until  it  receives  the  streams  from  the 
eastern  mountains  in  the  district  of  Sumegh. 

The  lake  of  Neusiedel  lies  between  the  counties  of  Adem- 
burg  and  Wieselburg ;  it  is  about  seventeen  miles  and  a  half 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  although  very  narrow  at 
the  centre,  it  is  more  than  seven  in  breadth  near  the  two  ex- 
tremities ;8  it  is  contiguous  on  the  south  to  large  marshes  that 
extend  eastwards,  and  after  being  increased  by  many 
streams,  flow  into  the  Raab.  The  evaporation  at  the  surface 
of  the  lake  and  the  marshes  is  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  the 
additions  which  they  gain  from  different  streams ;  at  all 
events,  the  Raab  is  not  so  great  a  river  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  number  of  its  feeders.  The  water  in  the  lake  is 
medicinal,  and  contains  in  solution  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  lake  of  Neusiedel  is  not  the  same  as  the  Peiso  ot 
Pliny,  the  Pelso  of  Aurelius  Victor,  and' the  Pelsodis  of  Jor- 
nandes,  in  Pannonia  Prima.  The  Emperor  Galerius,  it  is 
said,  partially  drained  the  Peiso,  and  obtained,  by  cutting  a 
canal  between  it  and  the  Danube,  a  considerable  tract  of 
fertile  land.  No  lake  occupying  the  same  position  as  that 
of  Neusiedel  is  to  be  found  in  the  table  of  Peutinger,  in  the 
itineraries,  or  in  any  ancient  geographical  work.  A  river 
called  Ferto  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of  the  year  1 339, 
and  in  another  document  notice  is  taken  of  certain  villages 
in  the  land  now  covered  by  the  lake.  It  is  not  unlikely  from 
these  facts,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  began  to  be 
formed  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  by  the  sinking  of  the 
ground  and  the  consequent  stagnation  of  the  river,  which 
was  thus  deprived  of  its  outlet.'1  The  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lake  of  Neusiedel  sunk  in  1725,  and  it  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  water  was  not  so  salt  or  brackish  before 
that  time  ;  it  appeared  in  a  state  of  ebullition  after  an  earth- 
quake in  1763.1  If  the  above  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  site 
of  the  Pelso  must  be  sought  in  a  different  part  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  the  traces  of  it 
may  still  be  discovered  between  St.  George  and  Landsitz  ; 
others,  and  their  opinion  is  at  least  more  probable,  consider 
it  the  same  as  the  Balaton,  of  which  not  more  than  a  very 
small  portion  has  been  drained,  but  the  marks  of  ancient 
and  modern  labour  are  still  discernible  ;  besides,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  so  great  a  lake, 
neither  can  it  be  confounded  with  the  Ulkea  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  the  Hiulkas  of  Zozimus,  which  occupies  a  different 
position.1' 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  other  lakes  from  the 

rower  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  broad.'' — Three 
dimensions  reduced  to  miles,  are  as  follows,  viz.  :  length.  ".?">*  marine  miles, 
or  29*  statute  miles ;  breadth  at  the  extremities,  'A  marine  or  S{  statute 
miles;  at  the  middle,  4j  marine  or  5  statute  miles — (30  mike  long  and  10 
broad. — Morse.) — P. 

•>  Bredetzky,  Beytn-pge  zur  Topographic,  &c.  Vol.  III.  Art.  II. 

I  Busching,  Erdbcschreibung,  II.  p.  360. 

*  Manncrt,  Geographie  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains.  Germanta,  p.  664. 
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marshes  that  surround  them  ;  such  is  the  lake  of  Palics  near 
Theresienstadt ;  "its  depth  is  not  less  than  18  feet,a  and 
its  bottom  is  covered  with  a  hard  and  solid  layer  of  alka- 
line salt."  Many  others  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  although 
marked  on  the  maps,  are  only  morasses ;  the  most  of  them 
are  dry  in  summer. 

Although  the  word  for  sea  in  Hungarian  is  of  Turkish 
importation,  the  language  abounds  in  vocables  that  denote 
the  different  kinds  of  marshes  ;  if  the  surface  of  any  is  co- 
vered with  the  floating  bed  of  aquatic  plants,  it  is  termed  a 
lap,  and  those  of  which  the  lutulent  soil  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  rushes  and  reeds  are  called  motsars.b 

The  marshes  in  Hungary  are  very  large ;  the  most  ex- 
tensive are  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  great  plain,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  and  in  the  wide 
valleys  watered  by  the  Save  and  the  Drave.  Baron  Von 
Lichtenstein  considers  the  country  rendered  useless  by  the 
marshes  not  less  than  300  square  leagues,  or  108  German 
square  miles,0  or  1,732,800  English  acres  ;d  his  calcula- 
tion, it  has  been  since  ascertained,  is  incorrect ;  the  super- 
ficial extent  is  greater.  Besides,  as  the  banks  of  several 
rivers  are  very  low,  many  parts  of  the  plains  are  covered 
after  inundations  with  stagnant  water.  The  more  enlight- 
ened inhabitants  are  anxious  to  diminish  the  number  of 
marshes;  it  might  be  the  means  of  obtaining  not  only  an 
immense  accession  of  rich  land,  but  of  protecting  them 
Against  the  noxious  miasmas  so  common  in  many  districts 
where  scurvy  and  intermittent  fevers  are  prevailing  diseases. 
The  country  subject  to  these  malignant  influences  is  not 
less  than  300  square  leagues,  but  more  than  1 5,000  square 
leagues,  or  135,000  square  miles,  remain  in  the  Hungarian 
6tates,  where  the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  that  of  Ger- 
many or  France.6 

The  Danube/  the  second  river  in  Europe,  passes  into 
Hungary  at  the  town  of  Deven,  immediately  after  it  is 
joined  on  the  left  by  the  March  or  Morava ;  it  is  crowded 
with  islands  below  Presburg,  and  soon  divides  itself  into 
three  principal  branches,  of  which  the  greatest  flows  in 
an  east  southeast  direction  ;  the  second  and  third  form  two 
large  islands,  and  the  second  having  received  from  the 
south  the  waters  of  the  Laita  and  the  Raab,  unites  with  the 
first  below  the  town  of  Raab  ;  the  third,  increased  by  the 
streams  of  the  Waag,  falls  into  the  main  channel  at  Komorn. 
More  than  a  hundred  eddies  have  been  counted  on  the  Vag 
or  Waag  within  the  distance  of  thirty-six  miles.  The 
Danube  flows  eastwards  from  the  town  of  Raab,  receives 
on  the  left  the  waters  of  the  Gran  and  the  Ipoly,  and  be- 
comes narrower  as  it  approaches  the  mountains  between 
which  it  passes  below  Esztergom  ;  after  making  several  sinu- 
ations  among  the  rocks,  it  reaches  the  town  of  Vartz,  where 
it  turns  abruptly  towards  the  south,  and  waters  the  base  of  the 
hills  of  St.  Andrew  and  Buda.  Its  declivity  from  Ingolstadt 
to  Buda  is  not  more  than  eight  feet ;  the  sudden  change  in 
its  dir  ection  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  hills  con- 
nected with  Mount  Czerath,  and  by  the  level  of  the  great 
plain.s  The  river  expands  anew  in  its  course  through  the 
Hungarian  plains,  forms  large  islands,  and  passes  through 
a  country  of  which  the  inclination  is  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  in  the  league.    Its  banks  are  covered  with  marshes, 

»  "  10  metres  (6  toises)"— about  30  feet. — P.  b  Kitaibcl,  p.  14. 

'  "  German  geographical  square  miles." 

'  "  1,732,800  Paris  arpents,  or  592,451  hectares" — equal  to  alout 
1,464,020  Eng.  acres.— P.  <=  Beudant,  I.  p.  41.  II.  p.  140. 

'  Donau  in  German,  Duna  in  Hungarian. 

*  "  The  inclination  of  the  plain  is  greatest  towards  the  west." — M.B. 


particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  Pest,  and  in  the  districts 
of  Bacs  and  Tolna  towards  the  confluence  of  the  Drave. 
It  extends  in  a  southern  direction  to  the  frontiers  of  Sla- 
vonia,  where  ihe  first  hills  in  the  Fruska-Gora  retard  its 
junction  with  the  Save  ;  it  then  resumes  its  eastern  course, 
winds  round  the  heights,  turns  to  the  southeast,  receives 
first  the  Theiss,  then  the  Save  at  Belgrade,  and  the  Temes 
at  Pantsova,  and  at  last  flows  with  great  rapidity  at  the  base 
of  the  Servian  mountains.  Its  bed  is  again  contracted ; 
its  impetuous  billows  crowd  on  each  other,  and  escape  by 
a  narrow  and  deep  channel,  which  they  appear  to  have 
formed  between  the  heights  in  Servia  and  the  Bannat.  It 
issues  from  the  Hungarian  states  at  New  Orsova ;  and, 
having  crossed  the  barriers  that  oppose  its  passage,  waters 
the  immense  plains  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  where  its 
streams  unite  with  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Theiss,h  next  to  the  Danr.be,  the  largest  river  in  the 
kingdom,  rises  on  the  confines  of  Marmaros  and  Bukowine, 
crosses  the  vast  marshes  in  the  counties  of  Szathmas  and 
Szabolcs,  turns  southwards  after  a  circuitous  course  into 
the  plains  of  Hungary,  flows  towards  the  Danube,  and  falls 
into  it.  between  Semlin  and  Petervaradin.  The  Theiss  re- 
ceives in  its  course  all  the  streams  of  Transylvania  and  the 
greater  number  of  those  from  the  northern  mountains  in 
Hungary.  Among  the  first  may  be  remarked  the  Szamos, 
formed  by  two  branches,  of  which  the  larger  comes  from 
the  easternmost  mountains  in  the  principality,  and  the  Kce- 
rces,  whose  different  branches,  the  Rapid,  the  Black,  and 
the  White  Kceroes,  rise  in  the  mountains  which  form  the 
limits  between  Transylvania  and  the  county  of  Bihar.  A 
considerable  river  is  formed  by  their  union,  which,  after 
having  received  most  of  the  streams  from  the  western  sides 
of  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Transylvania,  enters 
the  Theiss  opposite  Czongrad.  The  country  through  which 
these  three  branches  pass  in  Hungary  is  very  marshy.  Ba- 
ron Vay  supposes  the  extent  of  land  inundated  by  the  Rapid 
Kcerces  only,  not  to  be  less  than  55,000,  and  probably  not 
more  than  70,000  acres.1  The  Marcs1'  is  also  one  of  the 
large  Hungarian  rivers ;  it  rises  in  the  high  mountains  of 
Czik,  receives  the  Aran'jos  from  the  western  mountains  of 
Transylvania,  and  the  two  Kakullos,1  of  which  the  sources 
are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  principality,  and  joins 
the  Theiss  opposite  Szegcdin.  The  Bcdrog,  increased  by 
all  the  streams  in  the  counties  of  Zemplen,  Ungh,  and  Be- 
regh,  enters  the  Theiss  below  Tokay.  The  Hernat  too  i3 
a  feeder  of  the  same  river ;  it  rises  in  Zips,  and  receives 
by  the  Tarczal  all  the  waters  in  the  district  of  Saros,  and 
by  the  Sajo  all  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gomos 
and  Torna.  The  Erlan  and  the  Zagyra  convey  to  the 
Theiss  the  torrents  from  the  mountains  of  Matra  and 
Czerhat. 

Thus  a  large  river  flows  in  the  middle  of  the  Hungarian 
plains,  and  the  junction  of  the  Maros,  near  Szegedin,  is  not 
less  than  600  feet  in  breadth.  The  Theiss  abounds  in  fish, 
and  like  the  Maros,  the  Koros,  the  Szamos,  and  the  Bod- 
rog,  is  navigable  to  a  great  distance.  It  might  be  wished 
that  it  were  enlivened  by  an  active  commerce,  but  the  low 
banks,  bounded  by  inaccessible  marshes,  hinder  too  fre- 
quently the  communication  from  one  place  to  another. 

h  in  Hungarian. 

>  "He  estimates  at  28.08:)  hectares  or  55,000  arpents  (about  00,000  acres,) 
the  territory  per.  uiently  inundated  by  the  river,  and  at  35,750  hectares  or 
70,000  arpents  (about  88,000  acre?:,)  the  marshv  grounds  occasionally  inun 
dated." — P.  k  Muveschyl,  JValachian ;  Marosck  German 

1  Ifuclcel,  German  ;  Tocrnava,  Vt'alachian, 
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Vessels  do  not  ascend  the  Theiss  above  Szegedin,  but  boats 
may  sail  to  Szigeth.  Thus  it  can  merely  bo  said  to  com- 
municate with  the  interior  of  Transylvania  by  means  of  the 
Maros,  which  is  navigable  to  Karlsburg.  A  low  but  dry 
plain  separates  the  Theiss  from  the  Danube,  and  the  French 
canal,'1  which  has  been  cut  across  it,  is  about  fifty-six  rnilesb 
in  length  ;  10GI  boats  ply  on  it. 

The  Savec  forms,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Hungarian  states.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Carniola,  crosses  Stiria,  and  enters  Hungary  near  Z a grab ;  its 
feeders  are  the  Kulpa,  the  Unna,t\\e  Verbas,  the  Bosna,  and  the 
Drina ;  it  overflows  its  banks  from  Ae  inconsiderable  incli- 
nation of  its  channel,  and  inundates  the  low  plains  that  sur- 
round it,  where  the  water  remains  stagnant  in  many  places 
throughout  the  year.  Although  a  number  of  embankments 
have  been  raised  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  these  bar- 
riers are  often  borne  down  or  rendered  useless  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  river.  The  Save,  by  which  the  grain  and  tobacco 
of  Hungary  are  transported  into  Dalmatia  and  Italy,  is  navi- 
gable in  the  greatest  part  of  its  course.  The  boats  ascend 
to  Sziszeg,  pass  by  the  Kulpa  to  Carlstadt,  and  the  produce 
is  conveyed  from  the  last  town  by  land. 

The  Drave  rises  in  Tyrol,d  flows  in  a  southeast  direc- 
tion, and  falls  into  the  Danube  below  Eszeck.  It  may  be 
considered  the  natural  limit  between  Hungary  and  the  two 
provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  Mur,  the  principal 
feeder,  passes  to  it  from  Stiria.  The  course  of  the  Drave 
is  retarded  beyond  Legrad,  and  in  Slavonia  where  the  coun- 
try is  still  more  level,  the  streams  are  diffused  over  the  plains, 
and  form  extensive  marshes  near  its  confluence. 

One  small  river,  the  Poprad,  refuses  the  Danube  the  tri- 
bute of  its  waters ;  it  rises  from  the  southern  base  of  the 
mountains  of  Tatra  in  the  district  of  Zips,  and  turns  abruptly 
northwards  to  enlarge  the  Dunajec,  a  feeder  of  the  Vistula, 
the  sources  of  which  are  situated  in  Galicia  on  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Tatra. 

The  Aluta  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  irregular 
course  ;  it  rises  in  the  eastern  mountains  of  Transylvania, 
traverses  an  alpine  valley  from  north  to  south,  then  turns 
northwards  to  the  frontiers  of  Kronstadt,  changes  its  direc- 
tion to  the  west,  reaches  the  district  of  Hermannstadt, 
bends  to  the  south,  traverses  Walachia,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube. 

The  climate  of  Hungary  varies  according  to  the  elevation 
of  the  soil.  The  Tatra  mountains  are  always  covered  with 
snow ;  on  several  others,  even  on  some  in  Transylvania,  the 
snow  remains  to  the  month  of  July.  The  mountains  in 
northern  Hungary  are  not  so  high,  but  that  region  is  exposed 
to  the  cold  climate  of  the  two  lofty  chains  that  approach  it. 
Winter  continues  in  all  its  rigour  during  six  months  of  the 
year  in  the  counties  of  Arva,  Liptau  and  Zips,  in  the  north- 
west, and  in  Marmarosch  in  the  northeast.  Snow  falls 
sometimes  in  September  in  these  districts,  and  remains  fre- 
quently till  the  first  days  in  June  ;  the  corn  is  hardly  in  ear 
about  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month,  while  it  is  ripe  by 
that  time  in  the  plains.  The  climate  may  be  said  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least,  to  become  milder  in  the  ratio  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  mountains.0  A  curve  drawn  from  Neitra  by 
Hont  to  Kaschau  bounds  the  region  where  the  oak,  the 
beech,  different  fruit  trees  and  corn  begin  to  thrive.  Ano- 

"  Franzisci  canal. — Ed.  Encyc. 

b  "  14  German  miles."  «  Szava,  Slavonian. 

*  It  is  there  called  the  Drage. 

«  "  The  climate  becomes  milder,  in  proportion  as  the  mountains  dimi- 
nish in  altitude." 

VOL  II.— NOSi.  95  &.  96.  31 


ther  curve  passing  by  Vacz,  Gyongyos  and  Tokay,  markf 
the  climate  where  the  vine  appears  in  rich  luxuriance,  and 
where  the  fields  are  not  exposed  to  the.  burning  heat  or  the 
humid  mists  that  rise  from  the  lower  plains.  The  elevation 
of  these  hills,  which  may  be  compared  to  verdant  banks 
tha  t  surround  a  gulf  of  plains,  is  from  600  to  900  feel  above 
the  Black  Sea.f  The  mountains  that  separate  Transylvania 
from  the  plains  of  lower  Hungary,  modify  the  temperature 
and  render  it  more  severe.  Thus  the  wine  in  the  central 
part  of  the  province  is  of  inferior  quality,  although  the  level 
at  Mediasch  is  not  more  than  666  feet,  and  that  at  Schas- 
burg  882  above  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  latitude,  two  degrees 
to  the  south  of  Tokay. 

The  higher  plain  is  sheltered  from  excessive  heat  by  the 
well  wooded  chain  of  Bakony  ;  its  climate  is  mild,  in  many 
places  salubrious,  and  its  hill  sides  are  covered  with  vineyards. 
But  the  large  islands  in  the  Danube  between  Presburg  and 
Comorn,  and  the  extensive  marshes  of  Hansog  on  the  east 
of  lake  Ferto,  occasion  mists  unwholesome  to  man,  and/hurt- 
ful to  plants.  The  low  plain  or  central  and  lower  Hungary 
is  wholly  different  as  to  climate.  The  heat  is  oppressive  in 
the  day  time,  the  nights  are  cold  and  humid ;  exhalations 
rise  from  nitrous  soils  or  water  covered  with  plurites,  dense 
and  frequent  mists  are  thus  formed  like  those  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  vast  lake.  The  peasant  in  the  middle  of  these 
boundless  meadows,  never  sees  a  mountain,  and  wonders 
that  fragments  of  ice  are  borne  down  by  the  Danube. 

The  low  plains  are  unhealthy,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  accounts  of  travellers. 
The  general  statement  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  causes  of 
the  evil  are  so  little  subject  to  human  control  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  diminished  ;  still,  however,  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  different  endemical  diseases  must  be  partly  at- 
tributed to  the  carelessness  and  habits  of  the  people.  Me- 
phitic  and  unhealthy  exhalations  rise  from  the  marshes  during 
the  excessive  heat  of  summer;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  a 
more  numerous  or  more  industrious  population  could  avert 
the  course  of  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  surround- 
ing countries.  The  saline  or  nitrous  waters  in  certain  dis- 
tricts infect  so  completely  all  the  streams  that  no  water  fit  for 
domestic  purposes  can  be  obtained  without  repeated  nitra- 
tions. The  native  Hungarians  resist  the  prevailing  mala- 
dies of  the  country  better  than  the  Germans  or  Slavonians. 
It  was  thought  by  the  physicians  of  the  last  century  that  the 
immoderate  use  of  animal  food  was  the  chief  cause  of  many 
diseases  which  prevail  in  this  country  ;  but  it  has  been  since 
proved  by  more  recent  and  more  numerous  observations 
that  the  Walachians  are  the  people  most  liable  to  such  dis- 
eases, and  it  is  well  known  that,  in  conformity  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  religion,  they  abstain  from  butcher  meat  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  days  in  the  year.  The  same  ma- 
ladies often  prove  fatal  to  the  women  in  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  although  they  drink  water  and  live  for  the  most 
part  on  a  vegetable  diet.5 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  geological  account  of 
the  country,  but  some  facts  worthy  of  notice  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  works  of  MM.  Beudant,  Kitaibel,  Esmark 
and  Lefebvre.  Granitic  rocks  predominate  in  the  group 
of  Tatra,  the  eastern  mountains  of  Marmarosch,  and  tin- 
great  southern  chain  of  Transylvania.    The  summits  pf 

f  Gyongyos  is  581  (155  metres;)  Krlau,  ti75  (180  metm;)  the  town  of 
Tokay,  442(118  metres.) 

t  Goemcri,  de  indole  aeris  Hungarioi,  Vienna.  1765.  Sohrand,  (I'roto- 
medicus  Hungaricus,)  Notice  6ur  Ic  Scorbut,  Vicnne,  1603. 
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Tatra  consist  of  naked  granite,  but  at  no  great  distance  be- 
low them,  the  same  rock  is  concealed  by  extensive  beds  of 
primitive  and  compact  limestone,  which  are  again  covered 
by  layers  of  argillaceous  schistus.a    Grauwacke  covers  or 
surrounds  the  base  of  most  of  the  granitie  mountains  in 
Transylvania.  An  immense  mass  of  compact  limestone  on 
the  south  of  the  great  chain  separates  Walachia  from  the 
Bannat,  confines  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  and  passes  into 
Servia  and  Bosnia. b  The  statements  of  geologists  concern- 
ing the  secondary  formations  are  according  to  their  custom, 
contradictory.    "  The  direction  of  the  mean  chains"0  says 
one  "  is  transversal' to  that  of  the  great  chain  ;  they  are  com- 
posed of  sienitic  porphyry  or  granular  limestone.   The  me- 
tallic riches  which  nature  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  are  deposited  in  these  mountains. 
The  metals  appear  in  the  form  of  beds  or  strata  in  the  lime- 
stone, and  of  veins  in  the  porphyry.'"1    Immense  deposits  of 
rock  salt  are  observed  between  these  heights  and  at  the  base 
of  the  primitive  calcareous  chain.  Their  extent  is  not  known^ 
but  they  may  be  observed  in  Poland  and  Galicia,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Carpathians.0    Heights  like  so  many  promonto- 
ries that  jut  into  the  plains,  are  situated  below  the  region  of 
metals  and  salt ;  they  are  mostly  composed  of  calcareous 
rocks  of  secondary  formation,  abounding  with  the  remains 
of  marine  animals.    Their  sides  are  cover  ed  with  layers  of 
loose  earth,  filled  with  fossil  wood  and  petrified  bitumen/ 
The  aspect  of  the  plains  is  very  different ;  more  than  300 
salt  springs  rise  between  the  hills ;  others  are  impregnated 
with  nitre  ;  they  appear  in  different  directions  from  the 
Szamos  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  from  the  Car- 
pathians to  the  banks  of  the  Drave  and  Danube.    Lakes  or 
rather  pools,  which  contain  natron  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
are  scattered  over  all  the  plains,  but  are  most  numerous  in 
the  county  of  Bihor ;  they  are  dry  during  summer,  and  a 
whitish  efiloresence  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  these  hol- 
lows.5   We  may  farther  mention  the  uniform  arrangement 
of  all  these  salts,  the  marshes  of  natron  encompassed  but 
not  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  aluminous  and  ni- 
trous earths  separated  by  parallel  layers,  the  alternate  strata 
of  white  and  brown  salt  near  Thorda,h  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  a  level  plain  filled  with  shells.   Now,  as  one 
narrow  pass  is  the  only  outlet  from  these  plains,  for  the 
Transylvanian  and  Servian  mountains  approach  each  other 
on  the  south  of  Hungary  and  are  connected  with  the  Alps 
in  Dalmatia,  it  may  be  natural  to  suppose  that  lower  Hun- 
gary was  at  one  period  a  lake,  and  that  the  saline  and  alka- 
line crystallizations  with  which  the  soil  is  impregnated,  were 
deposited  in  its  ancient  bed.  The  shells  which  are  so  abun- 
dant, must  have  existed  in  that  lake  or  inland  sea,  and  have 
perished  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  by  which  the  water 
was  drained,  and  the  channel  of  the  Danube  opened  or  en- 
larged. 

It  is  the  province  of  travellers  to  refute  or  confirm  this  hy- 


a  Esmark,  Journal  des  Mines,  No.  XLVII.  p.  819.  Lofebvrc,  same 
journal,  XII.  39. 

b  Bcudant's  Geological  Map  of  Hungary. 

c  Those  of  medium  altitude. 

11  Esmark,  Journal  des  Mines,  815. 

e  Pichtel,  Histoire  du  sel  gemine,  passim. 

1  Schedius,  Journal  de  Hongrie,  No.  HI.  art.  VI. 

s  Different  Memoirs  in  Crcll's  Annals  of  Chemistry. 

b  Esmark,  loco  citato,  page  820. 

4  Porphyr-trapp,  German. 

k  "La  branchc  interieure  du  massif  oriental  de  la  Transylvanie" — the 
branch  extending  into  Hungary  between  the  Theiss  and  Szamos,  from  the 
great  mass  of  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  Transylvania  ? — P. 


pothesis  from  a  more  careful  observation  of  the  phenomena 
on  which  it  depends.  We  shall  state  other  facts  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature,  relative  to  some  isolated  mountains  or  particular 
districts.  M.  Beudant  who  is  more  methodical  than  his  pre- 
decessors,, has  shown  that  the  sienitic  porphyry  near  Schem- 
nitz.  and  Kremnitz  is  surrounded  by  a  great  mass  of  trachyte, 
a  new  term  introduced  by  that  writer,  which  embraces  the 
porphyritic  trap1  of  Esmark.  The  same  rock  is  found  in  Ma- 
tra,  Hegy-Allya,  Vihorlet,  and  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Transylvanian  range  on  the  east  ;k  it  is  also  common  in  all 
the  mountains  of  secondary  elevation  throughout  the  coun- 
try.. The  low  hills  in  the  north  of  Hungary  consist  of  sand- 
stone of  the  coal  formation,  and  from  the  midst  of  them 
rise  heights  or  peaks  of  limestone  and  grauwacke.  Sand- 
stone of  the  coal  formation  is  also  found  in  all  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  Transylvania,  and  fossil  salt  is  found  there  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  Poland.  The  metalliferous  range  round 
Schemnitz  is  crowned  in  many  places  with  basaltic  rocks, 
and  a  vein  of  char  coat  runs  across  a  part  of  .71 fount  Calvary, 
a  detached  cone  of  2735  feetm  in  height.  Many  basaltic 
masses  are  observed  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Ma- 
tra,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ipoly  and  the  Zagyra ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  group  rests  upon  the  sandstone"  moun- 
tains on  the  northwest  of  the  Balaton  lake.  Few  marks  of 
the  action  of  fire  can  be  discovered  in  Hungary,  unless  the 
basalts  be  considered  the  effects  of  volcanic  revolutions.0 
MM.  Beudant  and  Von  Buch  suppose  the  trachytic  rocks  to 
have  been  formed  by  fire  under  the  waters  of  an  ancient 
sea,  but  a  spark  might  as  well  be  compared  to  a  conflagra- 
tion as  the  action  of  such  a  prodigious  fire  to  that  of  an  or- 
dinary volcano.. 

We  shall  leave  these  subjects  on  which  ingenuity  has 
been  exercised  in  forming  vague  hypotheses,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  abundant  and  valuable  productions  that  Hun- 
gary has  received  from  nature.  Metals  of  every  kind  are 
found  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  but  the  gold  mines  near 
Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  have  lost  much  of  their  ancient 
wealth.  The  massive  gold  obtained  at  present  is  inconside- 
rabkj  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  drachms  are  extract- 
ed from  a  hundred  weight  of  ore.  The  annual  produce 
amounts  to  two  or  three  thousand  marks  of  gold,  and  eighty 
or  ninety  thousand  marks  of  silver.  The  deepest  mine  at 
Schemnitz  is  about  1200  feet  below  the  ground;  still  it  is 
972  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mines  of  Felsot  and 
Nagy-Banya  in  the  county  of  Szathmar  are  very  produc- 
tive ;  the  gold  of  Botza  in  the  county  of  Lipto  is  found  in  a 
gray  schisms,  mixed  with  silver ;  it  is  considered  the  finest 
of  any  in  Hungary  or  even  in  Europe.  The  sam?  metal  is 
carried  down  all  the  rivers  in  Transylvania,  and  the  largest 
pieces  are  found  in  the  Aranyos.  Some  of  the  forty  mines 
in  the  country  are  situated  in  the  sandstone  mountains  of 
Veraespatax,  others  in  the  amphibolic1'  rocks  of  Fazebay. 
The  mine  of  Nagyag  was  remarkable  for  the  richness  of 

1  Bois  carbonisi  are  the  words  in  the  original.    See  Esmark,  Journal 
des  Mines,  XLVII.  p.  806. 
"'  "  734  metres.' 

"  "  Gres-lignite" — sandstone  imbedding  brown  coal  (lignite.) — P. 

°  In  Transylvania  there  is  a  range  of  trachytic  hills  or  mountains  which 
separates  the  country  of  the  Szoklers  from  the  rest  of  the  province.  Dis- 
tinct craters  are  only  seen  at  the  southern  extremity  af  the  chain.  These 
craters  have  thrown  out  a  vast  quantity  of  pumice,  which  now  forms  a  de- 
posit of  greater  or  less  thickness  along  the  Aluta  and  Maros  from  Tuschnad 
to  Toplitza.  The  ground  near  a  crater  to  the  south  of  Tuschnad  has  a 
strong  sulphureous  odour.  Not  far  from  it  to  the  S.'E.  is  the  hill  of  Bodos- 
hegy  (hill  of  bad  smell,)  from  a  rent  in  the  summit  of  which  exhale  very 
hot  sulphureous  vapours,  and  at  the  base  of  it  are  some  very  fine  ferrugi- 
nous sulphur  springs. — P.  p  "  (Hornstcin.)" 
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its  ore  ;  it  yielded  from  45  to  170  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
hundred  weight,  and  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
ten  penny  weights  of  gold  in  the  mark  of  ore;  thus  the 
quantity  of  silver  amounted  to  two  thirds,  and  that  of  gold 
to  a  third.  Although  these  mines  returned  at  first  a  clear 
profit  of  20,000  florins  a  month,  the  produce  at  present  is 
not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  working  them.* 
None  of  these  ores  have  been  observed,  though  some  wri- 
ters affirm  the  contrary,  in  volcanic  rocks;  they  are  found 
in  sienitic  porphyry  in  a  very  decomposed  state  ;  the  veins 
cross  each  other  in  a  great  many  directions.  In  the  ore  at 
Nagyag,  M.  Kitaibel  first  discovered  the  new  metal  tellurium. b 
The  gold  washings  in  the  Drave  on  the  confines  of  Croatia, 
Hungary  and  Stiria  yield  annually  about  1,800  marks,  and 
more  than  12,000  are  obtained  from  the  rivers  in  the  county 
of  Temcsch,  a  part  of  the  Bannat.  The  remains  of  several 
ancient  workings  prove  that  the  Romans  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  metallic  treasures  in  Transylvania  and  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar,  both  of  which  were  included  in  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Dacia. 

Iron  is  obtained  in  the  palatinates  of  Gomor,  Sol,  Klein- 
Hunt,  Veszprim,  Zips  and  Abruiwar  ;  at  Wagda,  Hunyad, 
Donsatra,  and  other  places  in  Transylvania ;  and  in  the 
Bannat  of  Temeswar.  The  annual  produce  is  not  less  than 
694,000  hundred-weights. 

Copper  abounds  in  the  mines  of  Neusohl,  Herrungrund, 
Rosenau,  Schmolnitz,  Cinsiedcl,  Gcellnitz  and  Dobsau  in 
Hungary  ;  at  Dognatza  and  Orawitza  in  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar  ;  at  Dewa,  W esel  and  Gurasatul  in  Transylva- 
nia. Thirty- four  thousand  hundred -weights  of  a  better  than 
ordinary  quality  are  obtained  every  year  in  Hungary.  If 
Siberia  be  excepted,  the  same  metal  is  not  found  in  such 
abundance  in  any  other  country. 

Lead,  quicksilver,  antimony,  orpiment,  cinnabar,  sul- 
phur, alum,  arsenic,  and  chrysocolla,c  are  among  the  other 
productions  of  the  country.  The  quantity  of  quicksilver  ob- 
tained from  the  mine  of  Zlatna  in  Transylvania  amounts 
to  760  hundred-weights.*1  Mineral  alkali  or  natron  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  light  efflorescence  on  the  sandy  plains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Debretzin  and  Gros-Waradin  ;  the  lake 
of  Kis-Maria  is  sometimes  covered  with  it,  and  the  yearly 
produce  is  not  less  than  500  tons. 

Immense  deposits  of  fossil  salt  extend  along  the  moun- 
tains of  secondary  formation,  and  seem,  like  them,  to  have 
been  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Although  al- 
most every  rock  in  that  region  is  a  mass  of  salt,  it  is  watered 
by  limpid  and  fresh  streams,  but  in  the  plains  below  it,  in- 
numerable brackish  and  salt  springs  rise  from  the  base  of 
the  hills.6  Rock  salt  and  saline  springs  abound  in  Transyl- 
vania at  Torda,  Vizaka,  Kolos,  S/.eck,  Dees  and  Para.  The 
annual  produce  of  Transylvania  amounts  to  more  than 
1,000,000  hundred-weights ;  there  are  in  the  principality,  six 
mines,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pits,  and  twenty-five  places 
in  which  undoubted  indications  of  salt  have  been  discovered. 
The  salt  of  Rhona-Szeck  in  the  county  of  Marmaroseh  is 

*  The  mine  is  situated  at  Szekerembc,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Nag- 
yag. The  ore  is  found  in  a  matrix  of  white  quartz  and  rose-coloured 
braunstein*  which  becomes  brown  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  mine 
w>s  probably  worked  by  the  Romans ;  but  it  was  discovered  anew  bv  a 
Walachian  in  1747.    Stutz,  Miner.  Kcschreib.  von  Nagyag.  Vienna,  1803. 

*  Carbonate  of  manganese  (red  manganese  ore.)  Brown  spar  is  also 
found  in  its  matrix. — P. 

b  Sehedius,  Journal  de  Hongrie,  I.  p.  275 — 7. 

«  A  variety  of  Malachite  or  green  carbonate  of  copper. — P. 

J  Hassel,  Statist.  d'Autrichc,  p.  120. 

«  Fichtcl,  Ilistoire  du  sel-gemmc.       '  Dcmian,  I,  187.    Fichtc),  &c. 


believed  to  be  the  best  in  Hungary,  and  at  no  great  distance 
are  the  mines  of  Nagy-Bosca  and  Szlatina.  The  quantity 
obtained  yearly  from  this  latter  district  is  about  600,000  bun 
dred-weights.f  Government  derives  an  immense  bum  from 
that  article  ;  according  to  some  writers,  not  less  than 
10,000,000  florins. 

Precious  stones  and  different  kinds  of  marble  arc:  found  in 
the  country.  The  red  marble  of  Gros-Wardeinand  Dotisii 
highly  prized,  and  Dobschau  is  famous  not  only  for  its  ala- 
baster but  green  fibrous  asbestos.  Rock  crystal  in  double 
sexihiteral  pyramids  is  sold  for  diamonds  in  more  than  one 
part  of  Hungary.6  The  copper  mine  at  Dognatza,  in  the 
Bannat,  is  rich  in  garnets,  and  that  of  Czerwentitza  near 
Kaschau,  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  Europe  in  which  is 
found  the  precious  opal,  whether  iridescent  or  of  the  colour  of 
yellow  topaz.  Smoky  topazes,  amethysts,  opalized  wood,  and 
other  curious  minerals  are  also  found.  Coal  maybe  mentioned 
among  the  other  productions.  It  does  not  abound  in  the 
country;  but  in  1806,  the  quantity  obtained  from  a  mine 
near  Oldenburg  was  16,000  tons.1' 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  as  rich  and  varied  as  the  mi- 
neral. The  husbandman  is  rewarded  for  his  labour  by  im- 
mense harvests  of  wheat,  millet,  rice  and  maize.  The  best 
wines  in  Europe  are  produced  from  the  vineyards,  and  as 
many  herds  are  fed  on  the  pastures  as  on  any  in  the 
Ukraine.  Rural  economy,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  in  Germany,  but  the  Hungarians  are  indebted  to 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  the  excellence  of  the 
climate  for  advantages  that  are  rarely  united  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  the  provinces  are 
equally  fruitful  ;  wheat  is  rare  in  the  mountainous  districts 
in  the  north,  and  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Norway 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  make  use  of  eaten  bread. 
They  however  cultivate  the  ikrisla,  a  kind  of  rye,  brought 
originally  from  Moravia.  There  are  some  sterile  plains  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  along  the  Danube.  The  greatest 
quantity  of  wheat  is  raised  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  and  the 
southern  provinces  abound  in  kukurutza,  a  variety  of  maize, 
the  spikes  of  which  are  often  a  foot  in  length.  Riee  was  of 
late  years  introduced  into  the  Bannat,'  and  that  plant  so  well 
adaptedfor  the  marshy  districts  is  now  cultivated  in  Hungary. 

The  wine  of  Tokay  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  best  in 
Europe  ;  the  vineyards  from  which  it  is  obtained,  are  situa- 
ted in  the  county  of  Zemplin  and  in  the  district  of  Tela v,  on 
mount  J\fezes-J\fale,v  near  the  village  of  Tarczal.  It  is  by 
no  means  common  in  the  country  ;  the  light  and  friable  earth 
most,  favourable  for  it,  ferments  with  acids.  The  inhabitants 
collect  the  first  ripe  grapes,  which  are  dried,  and  in  that  state 
an  essence  is  extracted  from  them,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
treacle,  in  taste  resembling  honey.  A  certain  portion  cf  it  is 
mixed  with  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  district,  whic  h  is  thus 
changed  into  genuine  Tokay,  of  which  there,  are  two  !  inds, 
one  called  ausbruch,  and  the  othe  r  mash-lass.  The  first  is 
sold  in  antals,'  the  second  in  barrels  that  hold  two  ar.fals : 
the  only  difference  between  the  wines  consist?  in  the  quantity 

e  Small  crystals,  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy,  are  found  in  tl  e  rcurtfv 
of  Marmaroseh,  and  receive  the  name  of  Hungarian  diarr.ones, — Ed. 
Encyc. — P. 

h  "Near  300,000  hundred-weights." 

■  Struve's  Travels  and  Adventures,  a  German  work,  quota]  by  Drawn. 
k  Hung,  for  honey  comb. 

1  An  is  a  Hungarian  measure  nearly  equal  to  tbirlv -two >  quarts 

[The  antal  of  Tokay  wine  ought  to  hold  aO  I  in  er  and  a  halt',  U»t  m  c<  W 
ral  it  scarcely  holds  an  eimer.  The  cimcr  aim  varies :  thai  cl  Ewh  rem 
tains  GO  pints ;  the  great  eimer  of  Debreczin  U'.O  pints,  and  the  small  tiuxi 
50.— Ed.  Encyc— V.] 
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of  essence  with  which  they  are  mixed  ;  for  each  part  put  in 
the  masklass,  two  are  put  into  the  ausbruch.  All  the  wine 
which,  in  commerce,  is  called  Tokay,  is  produced  in  the 
vineyards  of  Kerestur,  Salor-  Wihely,  Tally  a,  Mada,  Tolt- 
sioa,  Sator-Alya  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
wines  of  Tokay  proper,  Tarczal  and  Mada  are  sweeter 
than  the  rest,,  those  of  Tallya  and  Zombor  are  stronger, 
those  of  Szegi  and  Zsadany  have  the  most  aromatic  flavour, 
and  those  of  Toltswa  and  Benye  sparkle  like  Champagne, 
Hungary  is  indebted  for  these  vineyards  to  the  care  of  King 
Bela  IV".;  by  his  directions  plants  which  had  been  selected 
from  the  best  in  Italy  and  Greece  were  imported:  in  1-241 . 
Formint,  a  particular  kind  of  grape,  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  hills  near  Formiae,  that  were  covered  with 
the  vineyards  from:  which,  according  to  Horace,  the  table 
of  his  patron  Maecenas  was  supplied  with  wine.  Other  plants 
were  brought  by  the  Venetians  from  Malvasia,  in  the  Morea. 
The  prelates  who  repaired  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the 
pope  himself,  pronounced  the  Hungarian  wines  to  be  superi- 
or to  any  in  Italy  or  France.  It  might  have  been  well  if  the 
controversies  for  which  they  met,  had  been  as  impartially 
decided.  The  learned  Hermann  Conring  commended  these 
wines  in  the  year  1576,  although  they  were  not  generally 
known,  and  although  the  best  way  of  making  them  was  not 
discovered  before  1650.  The  annual  produce  of  the  district 
is  considerable  ;  the  actual  quantity  is  not  less  than  240,000 
timers  ;a  the  most  of  it  is  sent  to  Vienna  and  Warsaw. b 

Other  wines  of  a  good  quality  are  produced  in  Hungary ; 
that  of  Menesch  is  little  inferior  to  Tokay  in  strength  and 
aromatic  flavour.  Busching  says  the  wine  of  Rust  on  the 
lake  of  Neusiedel  burns  like  alcohol.  The  wines  of  (Eden- 
burg,  Wersitz  in  the  Bannat,  and  the  mountains  round  Bu- 
da  are  not  inferior  to  the  best  in  Burgundy.  The  wine  of 
Schirak  resembles  Champagne.  But,  if  Tokay  be  excepted, 
the  best  is  obtained  from  Syrmia,  or  the  western  part  of 
Slavonia ;  the  red  wine  in  that  district  is  as  good  as  the 
Monte  Pulciano.  The  vineyards  on  Mount  Alma  are  the 
oldest  of  any  in  the  country ;  the  first  plants  were  put 
into  the  ground  by  the  emperor  Probus  in  the  year  270. 
All  the  wines  in  Slavonia  and  Croatia  lose  their  qualities  by 
being  transported  into  foreign  countries  ;  those  in  Transyl- 
vania retain  them,  but  are  hardly  worth  the  expense  of  car- 
riage. The  vineyards  in  Hungary  occupy  an  extent  of 
851,690  acres  (arpens,)  and  the  average  annual  produce  is 
about  18,230,000  timers. 

Flax  and  hemp  succeed  best  in  the  Bannat,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Arwe,  Eisenburg,  Zips  and  Scharosch.  Woad 
and  madder  are  cultivated  near  Apatin,  in  the  county  of 
Borschod,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Bannat.  Melons,  ar- 
bute  berries,  plums  and  cherries  are  common  throughout  the 
country.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  yearly  is  not  less 
than  200,000  hundred-weights.  The  cultivation  of  saffron 
furnishes  employment  to  the  Slavonian  peasants  in  the  north 
of  Hungary,  who  are  denominated  safraniczi.  Gall-nuts  of 
very  good  quality,  abound  in  the  forests  of  Hungary. 

The  north  and  west  of  Hungary,  and  different  parts  of 
Transylvania,  are  covered  with  lofty  forests,  but  no  wood 
grows  on  the  great  plain  in  which  the  rivers  meet.  The  forest 
of  Bakony,  the  largest  of  any  in  the  country,  is  remarkable 

■  An  timer  is  equal  to  thirty-two  quarts  ["  5  $ftj96-  decalitres.!' — M.B. 
The  decalitre  contains  2.64  wine  gallons. — P.] 

*>  Szermay,  Notitia  Hist.  pol.  cecon.  montium  viniferorum  comit.  Zemp- 
Kn,  Kaschau,  1798.    Deresen,  Ueber  Tokais  weinbau,  Vienna,  1795. 

«  "8,942,740  arpents." 

•  Wahlenberg,  Flora  Carpathorum,  LXVII.p.308,  311. 


for  the  size  of  its  oaks,  some  of  which  are  as  lofty  and  as 
straight  as  the  finest  firs.  The  Carpathian  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  the  Pinus  pumilio,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants, krumkolz,  and  a  resin  known  by  the  name  of  Hun- 
garian balsam,  is  extracted  from  it.  The  yew  and  the  Cory- 
lus  coturna,  L.  are  well  adapted  for  household  furniture,  and 
the  white  lime  which  was  supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to 
America,  grows  in  different  districts.  The  forest  trees  in  the 
country  cover  about  7,452,280  acres.c 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
by  mentioning  the  different  zones  which  a  distinguished  bo- 
tanist has  marked  in  the  following  order.  1st,  The  plain 
rich  in  corn  and  fruit  trees,  which  extends  to  the  first  hills  or 
to  the  height  of  nearly  1 500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
2d,  The  hills  on  which  the  oak,  beech,  and  chestnut  trees 
thrive  ;  their  elevation  reaches  to  4000  or  more  correctly 
3935  feet.  3d,  The  subalpine  region  from  4000  feet  (above 
which  the  beech  does  not  grow,)  to  4600,  where  the  fir  dis- 
appears ;  it  is  covered  with  coniferous  trees,  and  the  birch  is 
not  observed  as  in  Scandinavia,  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the 
fir.  4th,  The  lower  alpine  region  from  4600  to  5600  feet, 
above  which  the  Pinus  mughus  is  rarely  seen  ;  it  is  the  coun- 
try of  alpine  plants,  coniferous  shrubs  and  a  few  stunted 
and  isolated  firs.  5th,  The  higher  alpine  region,  which 
may  be  divided  by  two  belts,  the  one  reaching  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  6500  feet,  where  the  traveller  perceives  occasionally 
an  alpine  plant  or  a  half  grown  Pinus  mughus  ;  the  other 
belt  extends  to  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  or  to 
8000  feet,  and  the  rocks  on  the  summits  are  covered  with 
dark  lichens.d 

This  classification  may  without  doubt  be  altered  and  im- 
proved by  the  first  intelligent  traveller  that  visits  Hungary 
and  the  interior  of  Transylvania,  a  country  in  which  vegeta- 
tion may  be  modified  by  the  coldness  of  the  temperature 
and  the  mountainous  fence  that  surrounds  it.  Wahlenberg 
has  perhaps  committed  an  error  in  confounding  the  two 
plains  ;  the  higher  is  in  many  respects  different  from  the 
lower ;  in  the  latter  the  nenuphar  of  the  Nile  is  seen  floating 
on  every  stream.  But  it  might  be  most  important  to  observe 
the  connexion  or  difference  between  the  plants  on  the  Car- 
pathians and  those  on  the  mountains  in  Bosnia,  Croatia, 
Stiria,  and  the  southwest  of  Hungary.  The  flora  of  Pan- 
nonia  derives  its  particular  character  from  the  latitude,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  extensive  strata  of  calcareous  and 
other  rocks.6 

Some  of  the  largest  oxen  in  Europe  are  bred  in  Hungary ; 
they  are  of  the  strongest  race,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
length  of  their  horns  and  their  gray  colour.  The  most  nu- 
merous herds  feed  in  the  great  plains  between  Debreczin, 
Gyula,  Temeswar  and  Pesth,  but  they  are  inferior  in  the 
delicacy  of  their  flesh  to  those  on  the  verdant  hills  of  Tran- 
sylvania. The  number  of  oxen  throughout  Hungary  in  the 
year  1786  was  2,394,000 ;  it  is  not  likely  that  they  have 
increased  since  that  time.  No  fewer  than  150,000  are  ex- 
ported every  year  to  Austria  and  Italy.  The  extent  of 
meadow  land  in  Hungary  is  not  less  than  1,486,098  acres 
(arpens,)  and  1 20,000,000  stonesf  of  hay  are  produced  onit.e 

The  sheep  indigenous  to  the  country  is  of  a  particular 
kind  ;  it  is  the  Ovis  strepsiceros  of  Linnaeus,  and  is  distin- 

c  <i  Perhaps  the  flora  of  Pannonia  derives  a  peculiar  character  from  its 
more  southern  latitude,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  which  limestone 
and  sandstone*  predominate." 

*  Gris-lignite,  sandstone  accompanying  brown  coal. — P. 

f  "  17,000,000  quintals." 

e  Grellrnann's  Statistical  Illustrations,  (in  Germ.) 
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guishcd  by  its  large  size,  its  spiral  horns,  and  its  coarse  and 
short  wool.  It  has  been  crossed  with  the  Turkish  sheep, 
and  the  mixed  breed  is  very  common  in  the  south  of  Hungary. 
Spanish  sheep  were  first  imported  into  the  country  of  Raab, 
and  the  western  districts  ;a  their  wool  is  sold  for  three  times 
the  price  of  the  ordinary  wool  in  the  country. 

The  nobles  pay  little  attention  to  their  horses,  which 
are  small,  swift  and  light-made.  There  were  in  the  year 
1 795  about  ten  thousand  in  the  royal  stud  near  Mezcshegyes 
in  the  county  of  Czanad.  The  common  people  in  Hun- 
gary have  not  many,  and  those  they  have  are  very  bad. 
Austria  cannot  muster  in  all  its  dominions,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber for  its  heavy  cavalry.  The  nobles  keep  Neapolitan 
horses  for  the  saddle  ;  others  for  wagons  or  carriages  are 
brought  from  Holstein  and  Denmark.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  hogs,  not  less  than  several  millions,  are  fed  in  the 
central  districts ;  but  a  great  part  of  them  are  bought  in 
Servia  and  Bosnia  for  the  purpose  of  being  fattened  in  Hun- 
gary. The  Hungarian  hog  is  of  the  common  sort ;  that  of 
Servia  or  the  mongoulitza  is  covered  with  long  bristles. b 
The  poultry  in  Hungary  are  bought  by  the  Turks  and 
Austrians  ;  the  geese  which  are  exported  and  sold  in  differ- 
ent countries,  are  said  to  be  Stirian  or  Bohemian ;  the  fraud 
is  rarely  detected,  and  it  is  a  common  proverb  among  the  com- 
mon people,  that  a  name  may  add  to  the  value  of  a  goose. 

*  Michael  Ncmeth,  Journal  of  Hungary,  1804,  No.  1. 

h  "  a  le  jioil  crepu" — has  its  bristles  curled  or  frizzled. 

c  "  Coqs  de  bruycre  (cock  of  the  wood,  Tetrao  Urogallus,  L.)  gelinottes 
(hazel  grouse,  T.  Bonasia,  L.)  francolins  (T\  Francolinus,  L.)" 
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Hungary  and  the  adjacent  provinces  abound  in  every 
kind  of  game.  The  forests  are  haunted  by  dear,  chamois, 
marmots,  bears,  wolves,  otters,  martens  and  lemmings. 
The  birds  that  frequent  them,  are  eagles,  vultures,  grouse 
of  different  species,  partridges,  wood-cocks, e  pheasants,  wild 
ducks,  bustards  and  pelicans.  The  rivers,  and  the  innume- 
rable  lakes  and  marshes,  teem  with  fish.  Caviar  is  obtained 
from  the  large  sturgeon  of  the  Danube  ;  pearl  muscles  are 
found  in  some  of  the  rivers  ;  carps  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds  were  sold  in  1798  for  eight,  shillings  the  hundred,  or 
for  less  than  a  shilling  the  dozen.d  Turtles  and  frogs  axe 
exported  to  Vienna. 

Hungary  from  the  great  variety  of  its  resources  might  be 
compared  to  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  is  retarded  by  the  indolence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  defects  of  a  feudal  administration.  The 
mountainous  districts  might  be  as  productive  as  any  of  the 
northern  provinces  in  France,  and  a  great  part  of  the  plains 
equal  to  those  in  Lombardy.  Such  changes  could  not 
be  brought  about  without  a  more  numerous  and  more  in- 
dustrious population,  a  greater  number  of  canals,  fewer 
privileges,  and  above  all,  fewer  restrictions  on  the  navig* 
tion  of  the  Danube,  the  only  natural  outlet  for  the  producr 
of  the  country. 


*  "  Carps  were  so  abundant  in  1798,  that  they  were  sold  for  1 1  frana 
the  hundred,  or  for  two  sous,  one  centime,  a  piece."  The  weight  is  nol 
mentioned. — P. 
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Hungary  and  the  adjacent  Provinces.    Toions,  Divisions,  fyc. 

The  provinces,  towns  and  memorable  places  in  Hungary, 
or  in  the  countries  connected  -with  it,  are  accor  ling  to  the 
order  of  our  arrangement  to  be  next  described.  To  render 
topographical  details  less  tedious,  it  may  be  best  to  illustrate 
them  with  observations  on  the  character  of  the  people  that 
inhabit  different  districts,  or  rather  such  portions  of  land  as 
are  separated  by  natural  boundaries,  and  in  some  instances 
by  political  divisions.  As  every  town  in  Hungary  has  at 
least  two  names,  and  some  of  them  five,  viz.  a  Hungarian, 
Hungarian-Latin,  German,  Slavonian,  and  Walachian,  it 
may  be  necessary,  independently  of  every  precaution,  to 
request  the  indulgence  of  those  who  are  apt  to  consider  repe- 
tition of  this  sort  useless,  or  at  all  events  prolix.  It  shall  be 
more  clearly  shown  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  work,  that 
such  names  are  connected  with  the  migrations  of  states  and 
the  successive  inhabitants  of  different  countries. 

Ofen,  (Hung.)  Buda,  (Slav.)  Budin,  a  free  and  royal  town 
the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  ;  although  long  inferior  to  Presburg, 
it  has  of  late  recovered  its  privileges,  but  not  its  ancient 
6plendour.  The  Hungarian  crown  is  kept  at  Buda,  and  the 
whole  nation  consider  it  a  sort  of  palladium.  Joseph  II., 
who  took  it  to  Vienna,  was  obliged  to  return  it  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  The  council  of  the.  royal  lieutenancy,3  or 
the  supreme  administrative  body  of  Hungary,  has  since  that 
time  had  its  seat  at  Buda.  The  same  place  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  Attila,  or  the  Etzelburg  of  the 
German  and  Scandinavian  sagas ;  having  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ottomans  from  the  year  1529  to  1686,  it  still 
bears  the  marks  Gf  Turkish  devastation ;  its  warm  baths, 
which  are  much  admired,  were  built  by  the  Turks.  Buda 
serves  as  a  fortress  to  the  free  and  royal  town  of  Pesth, 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
and  both  places  communicate  with  one  another  by  a  bridge 
of  boats  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  Pesth  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  different  tribunals,13  government 
offices,  a  richly  endowed  university,  a  fine  museum  of  na- 
tural history,  and  a  large  but  antiquated  library.  The  most 
remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  military  hospita  ,c  the 
theatre  and  houses  or  palaces  of  some  noble  families.  The 
town  is  not  strengthened  by  fortifications  ;  its  trade  is  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  other  in  Hungary  ;  the  inhabitants 
call  it  their  Vienna,  and  the  population  is  not  less  than 
53,000,  while  that  of  Buda  is  only  32,000.  The  amount 
in  both  is  equal  to  85,000,  which  is  not  much  below  the  ave- 
rage number  of  inhabitants  in  the  capitals  of  the  secondary 

»  Council  of  government. — Ed.  Encjc.  "  It  is  the  seat  of  all  the 

superior  tribunals  of  the  kingdom."     c  "  Hotel  des  invalides."      <•  Rakesch. 

•  Buda  was  declared  the  capital  in  1790.  ["Presburg  lost  its  rank,  as  ca- 
pital, in  1781,  and  definitively  in  1790."    In  1731,  the  emperor  Joseph  II. 


states.  The  famous  plain  of  Rokaschd  is  not  far  from  Pesth; 
it  was  there  that  the  Hungarian  nation  assembled  to  elect 
its  kings  ;  no  fewer  than  8  J,000  tents  have  on  some  occa- 
sions been  pitched  on  the  plain,  and  in  them  were  encamped 
all  the  nobles  in  the  kingdom. 

At  no  great  distance  to  the  north  of  these  central  cities, 
are  Vacz,  (Germ.  Wailzen,)  a  populous  town  on  the  Danube 
opposite  the  fruitful  island  of  St.  Andrew,  Gcedoelb  which 
contains  the  palace  of  prince  Grassalkowitz,  Vissegrad,  a 
royal  castle  once  inhabited  by  Mathias  Corvinus,  but  now 
fallen  in  ruins,  and  Gran,  a  royal  city,  of  which  the  archbishop 
or  primate  of  Hungary  resides  at  Presburg.  Gran  has 
many  names  ;  it  is  called  Esztergom  in  Hungarian,  Oslrilmm 
in  Slavonian,  and  Slrigcnium  in  official  Latin.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  baths,  but  an  English  traveller  is  of 
opinion  that  the  frogs  derive  greater  benefit  from  them  than 
the  inhabitants. 

We  shall  now  enumerate  the  towns  in  the  north  of  the 
Cis-Danubian  circle,  or  as  it  is  generally  styled,  Lower  Hun- 
gary, an  administrative  but  absurd  term,  for  the  country  is 
situated  nearer  the  mountains.  The  first  place  of  conse- 
quence is  Presburg,  (Hung.)  Posony,  which  was  long  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  ;  indeed  it  is  not  many  years  since  it 
retained  that  dignity.0  The  prosperity  of  Presburg  depends 
on  its  commerce  on  the  Danube,  its  manufactures  and  its 
proximity  to  Vienna.  The  castle  is  not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  from  the  town,  and  the  royal  hill  in  the 
vicinity  is  visited  by  every  stranger.  The  kings  ascended  it 
after  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation,  d  ew  the  ane'ent 
sword  of  St.  Stephen,  and  brandished  it  towards  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  to  indicate  their  willingness  to  defend 
the  monarchy  against  all  its  enemies. 

The  large  island  of  Schutt,  (Hung.)  Czallokcez,  extends 
to  the  south  of  Presburg ;  although  fertile  in  fruits  and  pas- 
tures, the  dense  mists  are  unfavourable  to  corn,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  subject  to  goitres.  The  district  of  Szek-Vaika 
(or  the  see  of  Vaika)  is  a  small  and  separate  tate  in  the 
territory  of  the  archbishop  of  Gran.  The  lands  are  held  in 
fief  by  petty  nobles,  who  are  denominated  praidialists,  and 
live  under  a  distinct  administration.  Komorn,  (Hung.)  Ko- 
marom,  an  ancient  town  of  11,000  inhabitants,  although 
situated  on  the  island,  is  included  in  the  Trans- Danuin an 
circle;  its  citadel  has  never  been  taken,  but  Charlemagne 
entered  the  island,  and  defeated  th-3  Huns.  Tyrnau,  (Hung.) 
Nagy-Szombalh,  is  one  of  the  towns  to  the  north  of  Pres- 
burg ;  it  is  well  built,  its  trade  is  flourishing,  but  its  situation 
unhealthy.    Landsitz,  though  not  very  huge,  has  been  re- 

restorcd  the  sent  of  government  from  Presburg  to  I'udi,  and  at  the  same 
time  removed  to  Vienna  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  1790,  on  the  death  of 
Joseph,  the  regalia  were  returned,  and  are  now  secured  in  a  vault  at 
Buda. — P.] 
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marked  on  account  of  a  (ine  castle  which  belongs  to  the 
Esterhazy  family.  The  other  places  are  Leopoldstad,  a 
small  fortress,  Miava,  a  town  of"  10,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
small  towns  of  Paslcny  and  llajecz,  together  with  the 
village  of  Teplilz,  all  of  which  are  famed  for  their  thermal 
springs. 

The  towns  in  the  country  of  the  mines  may  be  next 
mentioned.  Krcmnitz,  the  residence  of  the  council  that 
presides  over  the  mining  districts, a  is  situated  in  the  lowest 
part  of  a  gloomy  valley;  many  ducats  were  atone  time 
struck  in  its  mint,  but  the  number  is  now  much  diminished.11 
Schemnitz,c  from  its  population,  and  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, must  he  considered  the  first  mining  town  in  Hun- 
gary ;  its  position  is  rather  more  cheerful  than  that  of  JVew- 
sohl,  Herrengrund,  Kcenigsberg  and. other  places  of  the  same 
kind.  Although  the  people  are  religious,  frugal  and  industrious, 
although  almost  all  of  them  are  employed  in  the  mines,  their 
appearance  indicates  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  par- 
ticular nature  of  their  occupation  and  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate may  have  retarded  their  improvement.  Their  habi- 
tual sadness  or  melancholy  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the 
same  causes,  but  their  honesty,  frugality,,  and  indifference 
about  the  wealth  that  surrounds  them,  may  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  stranger.  Their  civility  to  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their  labours,  is 
another  trait  in  their  character ;  they  are  always  ready  to 
descend  with  anyone  who  wishes  to  visit  their  subterranean 
galleries.  On  the  confines  of  the  mining  districts  are  R'mia- 
Szombath,  or  in  German  Gros-Slcffelsdorf,  a  place  of  some 
trade,  St.  Nicolas  (Hung.  Szent-Jif:klos,)  where  the  Jesuits 
established  a  college,  St.  Martin,  Skleno,  and  other  large 
towns. 

Immense  cavities,  which  terminate  in  numerous  caverns, 
are  observed  between  the  horizontal  strata  in  the  calcareous 
mountains  in  the  counties  of  Thurocz,  Liptau  and  Arwa. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  near  Demanova  or  Demien- 
Falva.  Some  writers  declare  that  they  have  seen  in  them, 
the  bones  of  gigantic  animals  and  different  fossil  remains  ; 
other  travellers  could  only  discover  stalactites.  The  Dragon's 
den'1  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  which  these  curiosities  are 
most  common  ;  many  too,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  in  the 
cave  of  Okno.0  The  subterranean  water  in  the  czierna  or 
black  cavern,  has  been  changed  by  its  congelation  into  pillars 
and  other  phanlastic  shapes  ;  their  lustre  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy  and  dismal  vaults. 

Other  wonders  are  observed  by  the  traveller  who  ascends 
towards  Tatra. — A  rivulet  near  Trztina,  that  draws  blood 
from  every  man  that  enters  it,  is  much  less  frightful  than 
might  have  been  suspected  from  its  name  ;  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  turbid  stream,  in  which  some  mineral  held  in  solution 
is  believed  to  be  hurtful  to  those  who  are  forced  during  the 
hay  season  to  remain  long  on  the  cold  meadows  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  small  and  solitary  village  of  Szulyo  is 
enclosed  in  an  amphitheatre  formed  by  perpendicular  rocks, 
and  near  it  arc  three  lakes,  the  black,  the  green,  and  the 
white;  their  names  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  their 
channels,  or  from  the  colour  reflected  by  the  neighbouring 
rocks.  Some  part  of  the  green  lake  is  of  a  black  colour, 
but  springs  rush  with  impetuosity  from  a  bed  of  white  sand, 
and  form  in  several  places  a  greenish  tint. f 

*  "  Chambrc  royale  des  mines." 

•>  K(rrm(rs-JJanya  is  the  Hungarian  name  of  Krcmnitz. 
c  Sclmcs-Banya '.(Hung.;)  Sstavnitza  (S]a\.) 

*  Breiktzki,  Bcytrage  zur  topog.  I.  p.  140.  Unvarischcs  Magazin.  VI. 
43-49, 279,  430.  v  °  h 


We  pass  from  these  phenomena  to  the  circle  on  this  side 
of  the  Theiss,  which  forms  part  of  Upper  Hungary.  The 
German  inhabitants  of  the  sixteen  free  towns  in  the  county 
of  Zips,  are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  colony  from  Ger- 
man Silesia,  established  by  King  Geysa  nearly  about  the  time 
of  the  Transylvanian  settlement.  These  townsmen  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  their  honesty  and  perseverance,  but  they  are 
very  averse  to  the  least  innovation  or  alteration  in  their  an- 
cient customs ;  they  still  retain  in  matters  of  little  or  no 
moment  the  fashions  of  their  ancestors.  The  men  however 
agreed  after  long  deliberation  to  adopt  the  Hungarian  pan- 
taloon, but  the  women  determined  not  to  give  up  their  old- 
fashioned  head  dress.  Their  manners  are  grave,  their  con- 
versation formal  and  ceremonious,  and  their  character  as 
singular  as  their  deportment.  Tin  y  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  worldly  pursuits  and  religious  duties.  The 
different  members  of  a  family  are  as  devout  at  church  as 
they  are  industrious  in  the  lint  field.  The  girls  prepare  with 
much  care  the  materials  which  their  brothers  convert  into 
webs.  They  plant  roses,  carnations  and  a  variety  of  flowers 
in  every  garden  or  plot  of  ground,  and  adorn  themselves  on 
Sundays  with  these  simple  ornaments.  The  word  Szasz  or 
Saxon,  which  is  applied  in  Hungary  to  the.  Germans  in  Zips 
and  Transylvania,  is  the  generic  name  of  all  the  German 
nations.  The  colonists  in  Zips  resemble  the  industrious 
mountaineers  in  Silesia,  in  their  manners  and  dialect,  but  that 
is  no  argument  against  the  Thuringian  or  Rhenish  origin 
which  has  been  assigned  them.8''  Neudorf  or  Iglo  is  the 
most  agreeable,  and  Bela  the  most  gothic  of  the  sixteen 
towns.  Kesmark,  noted  for  its  cloth  manufactures,  is  a  fa- 
vourite station  of  travellers.  The  See  of  the  ten  lancers,  a 
privileged  district,  was  so  called  from  a  feudal  institution,  by 
which  the  nobility  that  inhabited  it  were  obliged  to  furnish  a 
guard  of  lancers  attached  to  the  person  of  the  king. 

We  descend  from  the  Carpathians  towards  the  plain  by 
Epcrics,  Kaschau  and  Erlau,  along  the  route  by  which  the 
high  road  passes  from  Poland  to  Buda  and  Pesth.  The 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  circle  on  this  side  of  the  Theiss  is  held 
intheroyaltownof  Epcries,  (Slav.)  Bressotca;  it  is  well  forti- 
fied and  retains  its  Lutheran  college.  Sawar  or  Salzburg 
has  risen  to  importance  from  its  salt-works,  but  Kaschau, 
(Hung.)  Kasa,  (Slav.)  Kossice,  is  considered  the  capital  of 
Upper  Hungary;  it  was  distinguished  in  the  civil  wars,  its 
university  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  its  population 
is  not  less  than  10,000  souls;1'  the  site  was  formerly  unhealthy, 
but  the  unwholesomencss  of  the  air  has  been  corrected  by 
the  draining  of  the  marshes.  Ltntschaxt,  is  an  inconsiderable 
town  near  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  public  read  ;  its 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  hydromel.  No  copper  mine 
in  Hungary  is  so  productive  as  the  one  in  the  large  town 
of  Schmcclnilz ;  the  water  is  impregnated  with  vitriol,  the 
ground  is  strewed  with  marcasites,  and  the  quantity  of  cop- 
per obtained  yearly  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  1000  hun- 
dred-weights. Jioscnau  derives  its  wealth  from  its  bleach- 
fields,  and  Dobschau  from  its  mines,  in  which  are  found  gar- 
nets and  asbestos. 

Torna  is  the  smallest  county  in- Hungary  ;  it  abounds  in 
caverns,  but  two  of  them  are  considered  by  the  common 
people  much  more  wonderful  than  the  rest.  The  one,  08 
that  ofvlgtclck,  has  excited  curiosity  from  its  immense  extent, 

e  Sartori,  Nalurwunder,  IV.  p.  1SG. 
'  Beudant,  Voyage,  II.  p.  21(5— 2-20. 

ff  Adelung,  Mithridatcs,  11.  219.  Suppl.  p.  374.    Ungarisches  Mngniio 
II.  480.    Gwnersdch,  M6moircs  sur  Kesmark*  Kaschau,  1S04. 
l>  "  Nearly  9000.'.' 
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its  numerous  labyrinths,  and  the  abundance  of  its  stalactites ; 
the  other,  or  that  of  Szllilze,  from  its  temperature  being 
eold  in  summer,  and  warm  in  ^vinter ;  the  inhabitants  are 
supplied  with  ice  from  it  in  the  dog-days,  and  in  winter  it 
affords  a  place  of  shelter  for  flies,  bats,  hares,  and  foxes. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  has 
not  been  clearly  understood  ;  an  old  explanation  is  perhaps 
as  probable  as  any  of  the  modern.  The  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  cave  are  so  slow  that  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  it  can  be  modified  by  different  seasons.  The 
water  filters  through  the  roof  of  the  cavern  in  summer,  is 
exposed  to  a  colder  atmosphere,  congeals  and  remains  fro- 
zen. The  air  becomes  gradually  milder  after  the  summer's 
heat  and  the  warm  south  winds  that  prevail  about  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn ;  the  ice  then  melts,  and  is  not  formed 
again  before  the  end  of  spring,  for  not  until  then  is  the  tem- 
perature changed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  that  are  frozen  in  February.* 

Miskolcz  is  a  town  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  in-? 
habitants  in  the  hilly  country  near  Kaschau  ;  the  neighbour- 
hood is  covered  with  vineyards  and  melon-fields.  Gyongios, 
in  the  same  district,  with  a  population  of  8000  souls,  is  not 
less  agreeably  situated.  Erlau,  though  not  so  flourishing  as 
it  once  was,  contains  still  about  1 6,000  souls ;  the  chief 
trade  of  the  place  consists  in  wine  and  cloth.  An  English 
travellerb  not  being  fortunate  enough  to  get  any  of  the  fa- 
mous Erlau  wine  at  the  inns  in  the  town,  has  not  spoken  of 
the  inhabitants  with  his  usual  impartiality  or  good  humour ; 
his  account  might  have  perhaps  been  different,  had  he  dined 
at  Fuorcontrasti,  the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Erlau,  which  is 
about  a  league  from  the  city  ;  it  is  known  by  the  Hungarian, 
Slavonian  and  Latin  names  of  Eger,  lager  and  Jlgria. 

The  traveller  who  leaves  Erlau  and  proceeds  in  a  north- 
west direction,  passes  Ui-Hely  with  its  300  cellars  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  Tokay,  which,  besides  its  wines,  boasts 
of  precious  stones,  among  others,  the  carnelian  and  sap- 
phire-lynx. Sarospatak  is  peopled  by  8000  inhabitants, 
and  the  college  in  the  town  is  attended  by  more  than  1 200 
theological  and  protestant  students  ;°  it  contains  also  a  ca- 
tholic seminary  with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
college  was  founded  by  Ragoczy,  the  illustrious  chief  of  the 
insurgents,  after  the  plan  of  Comenius,  a  celebrated  and 
laborious  philologist. 

The  next  towns  are  those  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  Upper  Theiss,  or  in  that  part  of  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Hungarians  when  they  first  entered  the  kingdom. 
Ung-  Far,  a  fortified  place,  was  one  of  the  first  Hungarian 
settlements.  The  strong  citadel  of  Munkatsch,  which  is 
now  converted  into  a  state  prison,  stands  on  a  solitary  and 
almost  inaccessible  rock  ;  it  was  three  years  defended  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Austrians  by  the  wife  of  the  patriot  Te- 
keli.  >  Huszl  and  its  strong  castle  are  situated  in  the  circle 
on  this  side  of  the  Theiss.  Szigeth,  another  town  in  the 
same  department,  is  peopled  by  about  7000  inhabitants,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  employed  in  conveying  the  salt  from 
the  mines  of  Rhona-Szek  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  small  town  of  Nagy-Karoly  is  built  near  the  fine  gar- 
dens and  residence  of  Count  Karoly.  A  large  mint  and 
other  public  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  royal  city 
of  JV* igxj-Banya,  which  signifies  the  great  mine  ;  but  the 
town  of  Felsaz-Banya,  or  the  high  mine,  is  more  populous. 

a  Hamburgh  Magazine,  IV.  p.  GO.    Busching,  11.  p.  538. 
b  Townson. 

4  "  by  more  than  1200  students  of  the  reformed  religion."  It  con- 
tains a  celebrated  Calvinist  college. — P.  <>  Slowacs. 


Szathmar  is  partly  surrounded  with  walls,  and  inhabited  by 
more  than  10,000  individuals.  A  great  quantity  of  soda  is 
obtained  from  the  extensive  marshes  of  Eczed. 

Having  enumerated  all  the  towns  of  any  consequence  in 
northern  Hungary,  some  remarks  may  be  offered  concern- 
ing the  different  nations  that  inhabit  them.  The  Slovacks* 
or  Slavonians,  the  former  subjects  of  the  Moravian  kings, 
have  peopled  all  the  northwestern  districts,  and  are  scattered 
along  the  northern  frontiers.  The  Rusnincs,  or  Red  Rus- 
sians, possess  almost  exclusively  the  country  on  the  north- 
east. The  Magiars  are  less  numerous  than  either  of  the 
other  two  ;  they  are  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  plains, 
and  the  hills  round  Presburg,  Erlau  and  Szathmar ;  they 
have  also  penetrated  into  the  mountainous  districts  near 
Torna,  Gaemagr  and  Kaschau,  and  some  of  them  still  re- 
main in  the  counties  of  Unglwar  and  Beregh.  Thus  the 
two  dominant  nations  are  branches  of  the  great  Slavonic 
race. 

The  Slovacks  make  up  nearly  the  whole  population  in 
the  counties  of  Nyitra,  Trentzin,  Thurocz,  Jlrva,  Liplo,  Zo- 
lyom,  Zips,  Barsch,  and  Sarosch.  They  form  about  the 
half  in  those  of  Presburg,  Hont,  Neograd,  Gcemmr,  Torna, 
Jlbaujivar,  and  Zemplin ;  they  have  passed  southwards  into 
Gran  and  Pesth,  and  in  the  northeast  into  Unghvar.  More 
active  and  industrious  than  the  Hungarians,  they  have  in- 
creased in  latter  times,  and  established  even  in  our  own 
days  several  colonies  in  the  low  districts.  If  these  Slavo- 
nians settle  in  any  place  inhabited  by  the  Hungarians  or 
Germans,  the  latter  never  flourish  afterwards ;  they  lose 
their  language,  are  confounded  with  the  Slavonians,  or  be- 
come extinct.  Thus  the  mining  towns,  which  were  at  one 
time  possessed  by  Germans,  are  now  wholly  peopled  by 
Slavonians  ;  the  German  names  of  these  towns  are  still  suf- 
fered to  remain,  and  are  almost  the  only  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  their  former  inhabitants. 

The  Slovacks  are  in  general  well  made,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  high  mountains,  or  the  Kopankzars,"  are  re- 
markable for  their  lofty  stature.  They  are  gay,  inconstant, 
adroit,  and  widely  different  from  the  Germans.  Addicted 
to  pleasure,  and  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  they  want  the 
honesty  of  the  Germans,  the  reserve  or  dignity  of  the  Hun- 
garians, and  the  kind  hospitality  of  both.  They  were  long 
degraded  by  slavery  ;  their  language,  which  is  ill  adapted 
for  intellectual  improvement,  has  not  been  much  cultivated, 
but  their  quickness  in  learning  different  branches  of  agricul- 
ture, the  mechanical  arts,  and  mathematics  in  its  applica- 
tion to  these  arts,  renders  them  very  useful  subjects.  Their 
wealth,  the  produce  of  their  industry,  enables  them  to  dress 
better  than  the  other  inhabitants  ;  their  costume  consists  in 
summer  of  light  cloth  pantaloons,  and  an  open  vest  without 
sleeves,  a  shirt  with  broad  ruffles  at  the  breast  and  wrists, 
and  a  leathern  girdle  with  a  pouch  for  a  steel,  flint,  tinder, 
tobacco,  and  a  pipe.  A  cloth  or  sheep-skin  great  coat  de- 
fends them  against  the  winter's  cold.  The  dialect  of  the 
Slovacks  is  a  little  different  from  the  Slavonian  spoken  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  the  discourses  from  the  pulpit, 
particularly  the  protestant  sermons,  are  delivered  in  Bohe- 
mian or  pure  Czech.  The  Slovack  books  which  we  have 
seen,  are  printed  in  German  characters.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Slavonians/  without  including  the  Rusniacs,  Szotaks 
and  Croatians,  amounts  to  2,900,000  individuals. 

e  Literally,  the  workers  with  spades,  "  from  kopanica,  tillage  with  the 
spade.  They  are  most  of  them  protestants.  See  Fabri,  Mcmoires  G'cogra- 
phiqucs,  I.  p.  358." 

f  "Slovacks." 
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The  Rusniacs  or  Ruthenians,  who  are  also  called  Orosz, 
and  sometimes  Greeks  on  account  of  their  religion,  are 
natives  of  Red  Russia  or  eastern  Galicia,  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  civil  wars,  changes  in  dynasties  and  feudal 
oppression.  They  settled  in  Hungary  about  the  12th 
century  ;  they  now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
in  the  counties  of  Saros,  Beregh,  Ugols,  Ungk,  Ze.mplin, 
and  a  part  of  Jllarmarosch.  Thus  placed  on  the  borders  of 
their  native  country,  they  mix  with  their  compatriots  in 
Galicia,  in  the  circles  of  Stanis,  Stry  and  Sambor.  The 
same  people  have  migrated  to  Bukowine  and  even  to  Transyl- 
vania ;  in  the  latter  country  they  are  confounded  with  the 
Walachians.  The  number  of  them  in  Hungary  is  not 
fewer  than  360,000. 

The  Rusniacs  belong  to  one  of  the  demi-savage  tribes  in 
Euiope.  Averse  to  labour  and  industry,  they  have  conti- 
nued indolent  and  poor ;  fugitives  on  their  arrival  in  the 
country,  they  still  live  apart  from  the  other  inhabitants. 
Although  their  language  is  a  Slavonic  dialect,  they  have  not 
associated  with  their  neighbours ;  that  circumstance,  it  is 
true,  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  their  religion.  Some  of  them 
are  members  of  the  united  Greek  church,  others  adhere  to 
the  eastern  rites.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  singular ; 
a  girl  is  generally  betrothed  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  and 
brought  up  from  that  time  until  she  arrives  at  womanhood, 
in  the  house  of  her  mother-in-law.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  young  men  carry  away  the  girls  that  remain  with  their 
parents.  A  market  for  young  women  is  held  three  times 
every  year  in  the  village  of  Krasnibrod  near  a  monastery  of 
the  order  of  St.  Basil.  Thousands  of  Rusniacs  resort  to  it 
on  these  occasions  ;  the  maidens  are  seen  with  loose  and  flow- 
inghair;  the  widows  arc  adorned  with  a  crown  of  ereen  leaves. 
When  a  man  resolves  to  unite  himself  with  anyone  of  the 
fair  sex  around  him,  he  attempts  to  carry  her  to  the  cloister 
in  spite  of  the  real  or  feigned  resistance,  which  she  or  her 
relatives  may  offer;  if  he  succeed  in  getting  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  church,  she  is  at  that  moment  betrothed. 
The  friends  of  both  parties  are  invited  to  the  marriage  ;  the 
bride  endeavours  to  conceal  herself  in  the  crowd,  and  is  dis- 
covered by  the  women,  who  present  her  to  her  husband. 
A  German  writer  on  statistics  has  declaimed  against  these 
customs ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  incom- 
patible with  the  habits  of  polished  nations,  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  they  may  throw  some  light  on  the  manners  of  pas- 
toral tribes,  and  on  that  period  of  barbarism  or  civilization, 
in  which  poetry  and  romance  have  flourished.  Much  inter- 
esting information  might  be  derived  from  a  residence  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  all  probability, 
the  first  country  of  the  Servians  ;a  but  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  traveller  to  study  their  language,  to  collect  their 
national  songs,  and  to  observe  their  customs  and  supersti- 
tions.b  The  Slovacks,  the  Rusniacs  and  the  Magiars  in  the 
district  of  Zemplin,  are  all  of  them  confounded  under  the 
general  name  of  SzotaksS 

We  leave  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  descend  towards 
the  plains  of  southern  Hungary.  The  town  of  Debreczin  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  but  in  some  places  marshy  country  on  the 


*  Bartholomai,  Memorabilia  provinciic  Czetnick.  1700. 

b  "Many  curious  ol>servations  might  be  collected  during  a  journey 
among  these  ancient  natives  ol'tt>  Carpathians,  particularly  if"the  traveller 
were  previously  well  acquainted  with  th»  language,  national  songs,  and 
customs  of  the  Servians,  for  this  is  probably  the  primitive  country  of  that 
people." 

4  "  The  Szotaks  are  a  mixture  of  Slovacks,  Rusniacs  and  Magiars,  in 
the  county  of  Zemplin." 
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north  of  the  Maros.  It  is  the  most  commercial  tows  hi 
Hungary,  and  the  most  populous  after  Pesth,  but  there  are 
no  fresh  water  springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  no  wood  for 
fuel,  no  materials  for  building.  The  wealth  of  the  people 
depends  solely  on  their  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  leather, 
rosaries,  and  ornamented  heads  for  tobacco  pipes.  It  re- 
sembles an  overgrown  village  rather  than  a  town  ;  many 
of  the  houses  are  covered  with  straw,  and  none  of  the  streets 
are  paved.  The  inhabitants,  though  rich,  have  no  relish  for 
social  or  intellectual  enjoyments.  The  gloom  that  pervades 
the  place,  the  forbidding  qualities  of  the  people,  may  be  partly 
the  effects  of  their  sedentary  occupations  and  the  rigid  doctrines 
of  Calvinism.  The  only  public  institution  worthy  of  notice,  Is 
a  protestant  university  with  a  library  of  twenty  thousand 
volumes.  Nagy-Varad  or  according  to  its  German  name 
Gros-Waradin,d  a  fortress  and  town  on  the  Kcerces  of  70C0 
inhabitants,  is  also  well  situated  in  the  great  plain  ;  its  semi- 
nary is  well  attended,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  several  public 
functionaries.  The  other  places  are  Nemet-Gyula,  Szar- 
vas  and  Oroshaza,  all  of  them  large  towns,  for  the  popula- 
tion of  each  is  not  less  than  six  or  eight  thousand  souls. 
New  Jlrad  is  built  on  the  Maros,  and  in  the  town  of  Vasar- 
hely,  a  society  is  established  of  which  the  object  is  to  diffuse 
the  knowledge  of  physical  science.  The  villagers  of  Menes 
boast  of  their  wine,  which  by  some  j  udges  is  preferred  to  To- 
kay. All  these  plains,  fertile  in  pastures,  corn,  wine,  tobacco, 
and  melons,  are  inhabited  by  Hungarians  and  Walachians. 

The  country  beyond  the  Maros  or  the  Bannat  of  Temes- 
war  belonged  to  the  Turks  in  1718,  and  was  formally  united 
to  Hungary  in  1779.  Temeswar,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  a  large  and  regular  fortress ;  its  streets  are  broad  and 
straight ;  the  houses  are  built  like  those  in  Italy ;  the  marshes 
which  surround  it,  may  be  of  advantage  for  its  defence,  but 
they  are  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Wersitz, 
a  town  consisting  of  a  thousand  houses,  is  peopled  by  Railzcs* 
and  Germans  ;  it  is  situated  in  a  district  famous  for  its  wines. 
Lippa,  Caransebes,  Lugos,  Meadia,  Uj-Palanka  and  Pan- 
tchowa  are  so  many  fortified  places  that  rose  into  notice  during 
the  wars  against  the  Turks,  but  none  of  them  is  susceptible 
of  a  regular  defence. 

The  temperature  of  the  baths  of  Hercules  near  Meadia 
is  equal  to  48°  of  Reaumur/  and  the  cavern  of  Vetera  ni  is 
memorable  from  the  bravery  of  a  few  soldiers,  who  resisted 
there  an  Ottoman  army.5  The  soil  in  the  Bannat  and  in  the 
military  limits  is  humid  but  fertile  ;  warmed  by  a  burning  sun, 
it  yields  immense  harvests  of  corn,  maize,  riee  and  tobacco. 
The  inhabitants  are  Walachians,  Servians,  and  some  Ger- 
man and  Hungarian  colonists. 

The  Walachians  are  scattered  not  only  throughout  the 
Bannat,  but  the  counties  of  Marmarosch,  Szathmar,  Bihar 
and  Arad.  They  form  in  these  districts  a  population  of 
not  less  than  600,000 ;  their  number  in  Transylvania  is 
probably  greater  ;  according  to  M.  Lichtenstern,  it  is  equal 
to  800,000  ;  those  in  Bukowine  cannot  be  estimated  lower 
than  200,000 ;  so  that  if  the  Zinzars  or  Macedonian  Wala- 
chians be  included  ;  there  are  not  fewer  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions than  1,600,000.    All  of  them  belong  to  the  Greek 


<•  <>ros-Wardein. 

£  Iiascians — Servians  who  came  as  8  colony  to  Hungary  during  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Sigismund. — P. 

'  48°  of  Reaumur  is  equal  to  140°  of  Fahrenheit. 

S  The  grotto  of  Veteranische  Hohle  (Vcterani's  cave)  is  famous  for  the 
defence  which  General  Vcterani,  with  a  few  followers,  maintained  againat 
the  Turks,  in  1694.— Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
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church,  but  their  religion  is  confined  to  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  frequent  fasts  and  holy  days,  which  make  up  a 
great  part  of  the  year.a  The  fasts  are  seldom  broken  ; 
even  the  robber  restrains  his  appetite,  thinking  that  God  may 
bless  his  exploits.  The  priests  are  very  ignorant,  and  pos- 
sess in  an  eminent  degree  the  monkish  virtue  of  intolerance ; 
a  popish  writer  remarks  that  they  surpass  in  that  respect  all 
the  other  Greek  schismatics.  It  is  needless  to  consider  the 
members  of  any  sect,  schismatics,  or  to  adopt  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Vatican  against  the  patriarchal  church  ;b  had 
that  rule  been  adhered  to,  the  Austrians  might  have  written 
more  impartially  concerning  the  Walachians.  If  any  of 
them,  it  is  said,  enter  a  Catholic  church  by  mistake,  and 
sprinkle  themselves  with  holy  water,  they  repair  to  one  of 
their  own  priests,  who,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  performs  the 
ceremony  of  lustration,  which  consists  in  repeating  many 
exorcisms  and  in  drenching  them  with  good  holy  ivater.  The 
prime  priests  have  borrowed  perhaps  from  the  Jesuits,  the 
right  of  pardoning  what  are  called  involuntary  murders,  such 
as  are  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion,  to  avenge  an  affront 
or  to  vindicate  offended  honour.  These  crimes  are  not  un- 
common, and  indulgences  thus  obtained  are  added  to  the 
revenue-  of  the  clergy,  who  adhering  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
"  abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood  ;"  the 
women  on  that  account  are  prohibited  from  killing  a  fowl  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

The  Germans  rail  against  their  funeral  rites.  Deafening 
shrieks  are  heard  over  the  body  of  the  deceased  ;  the  same 
yells  are  continued  at  intervals  until  the  body  is  put  into  the 
grave  ;  all  the  mourners  then  ask  him  with  a  loud  voice 
why  he  died,  more  particularly  as  he  had  either  so  many 
children  or  so  many  friends,  so  many  oxen  or  so  many  sheep. 
A  large  stone  and  a  cross,  effectual  charms  against  vampyres, 
are  laid  near  the  coffin  ;c  perfumes  are  spread  over  the  tomb, 
libations  of  wine  are  poured  on  the  grave.  The  attend- 
ants eat  wheaten  bread,  a  duty  believed  to  be  most  grateful 
and  flattering  to  the  defunct,  and  then  repair  to  a  feast, 
which  corresponds  in  magnificence  with  the  wealth  of  him 
whom  they  deplore.  The  relations  return  several  times  to 
the  grav  e,  moisten  it  with  wine,  shriek  horribly,  interrogate 
the  departed  as  to  his  motives  for  dying,  and  allege  either 
that  he  acted  unwisely,  or  ought  to  have  changed  his  mind. 
The  widow  honours  the  memory  of  her  husband  by  erecting 
on  his  tomb  a  pole  on  which  are  suspended  a  garland  of 
flowers,  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  a  piece  of  cloth.  These 
customs,  however  barbarous,  are  the  expressions  of  natural 
and  kindly  feelings  ;  the  libations,  the  perfumes  and  the  gar- 
lands are  pagan  but  affecting  ceremonies,  which  are  partly 
retained  by  the  primitive  church. 

A  W alachkm  rarely  touches  a  beech  tree,  because  its  sap 
in  spring  is  of  a  reddish  or  a  bloody  colour,  and  because  the 
Turks  cut  it  into  stakes  with  which  they  empale  the  Chris- 
tians.*1 An  eclipse  is  a  combat  between  the  sun  and  dragons 
let  loose  from  hell.  A  great  noise  is  made,  guns  are  fired, 
that  the  sun  may  not  be  devoured  by  the  dragons.  No  mode 
of  execution  is  more  disgraceful  than  the  gallows ;  it  is  more 
dreaded  than  any  which  refined  cruelty  has  devised  ;  the 

0  "  Their  religion  is  confined  to  the  strict  observance  of  a  lent  which 
makes  up  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  which  nothing  can  induce  them  to 
violate." 

b  The  Eastern  or  Greek  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople. — P. 

•  "  A  large  stone  and  a  cross  are  put  over  the  head  of  the  corpse,  as  a 
protection  against  vampyres." 

*  "  A  Walachian  would  never  dare  to  make  use  of  a  beechen  spit  to  roast 
his  meat,  because  this  tree  in  spring  is  covered  with  a  reddish  juice,  and  i' 


reason  alleged  is,  that  the  soul  of  a  man  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  cannot  emanate  from  his  mouth.6 

Such  are  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  German 
writers  concerning  the  moral  condition  of  the  Walachians 
m  Hungary.  A  French  traveller  believes  their  vices  to  be 
inseparable  from  slavery,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  an  oppression  even  less  rigid  than 
that  to  which  they  submit.  But  their  frugality  and  industry 
are  so  great,  and  in  these  qualities  the  women  are  fully 
equal  to  the  men,  that  the  Walachian  population  increases 
rapidly,  and  is  now  spread  over  countries  lately  desert.1  If 
the  Walaehians  settle  in  a  district  inhabited  by  Rusniacs  or 
Servians,  the  latter  are  in  time  confounded  with  the  former, 
and  lose  gradually  their  language,  manners,  and  customs. 
Several  noble  families  in  Hungary,  are  of  Walachian  origin, 
and  two  celebrated  heroes,  John  Hunniades  and  his  son 
Mathias  Corvinus. 

When  two  or  more  friends  resolve  to  remain  faithful  to 
one  another  through  life,  bread,  salt;  and  a  cross  are  put 
into  a  vase  ;  they  eat  together,  drink  out  of  the  same  vase, 
and  then  swear  by  the  cross,  the  bread  and  the  salt,  ( pe  cruet, 
pe  pita,  pe  sare,)  that  their  friendship  shall  only  terminate  at 
their  death.  This  ceremony  is  called  mangar  de  cruee  (to 
eat  on  the  cross,)  and  the  individuals  are  ever  afterwards 
styled/race  de  cruce,  or  brothers  of  the  cross.  The  Scandi- 
navian heroes  observed  similar  customs,  and  they  were  com- 
mon throughout  Europe  in  chivalrous  times. 

No  mention  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  towns  in  the 
plains  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  or  the  southern 
districts  of  the  Cis-Danubian  cii  cle.  Pesth  may  still  be  con- 
sidered the  central  point.  Ketskemet,  the  largest  town  in 
that  part  of  Hungary,  is  peopled  by  25,000  souls,  most  of 
them  Hungarians  ;  it  gives  its  name  to  an  extensive  healhs 
covered  with  sand,  shells,  and  stones  which  are  composed 
of  sandy  particles  cemented  together.  The  population  of 
Nagxj-Karozs  is  not  less  than  1 2,000 ;  the  neighbouring 
country  is  fruitful  in  vines.  A  castle  built  by  piince  Eugene 
is  the  only  remarkable  edifice  at  Ratskeve  in  Czepel,  an 
island  in  the  Danube.  Eugeniusherg  was  another  residence 
of  the  same  great  general ;  it  was  there  that  he  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  agriculture  ;  he  was  the  first  Avho  imported 
the  Arabian  sheep  into  Hungary,  by  which  the  breed  in  the 
country  was  improved.  Kolocza,  an  ancient  but  not  very 
flourishing  city,  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  who 
holds  the  highest  rank  after  the  primate.  Theresienstadt, 
or  Szabadka,  which  is  situated  in  the  interior,  was  foimerly 
a  mere  burgh,  but  it  possesses  at  present,  with  a  population 
of  24,000  Hungarians,  Croatians,  and  Servians,  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  and  royal  town.  The  commercial  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  is  surpassed  by  the  townsmen  of  Ketske- 
met, and  the  prosperity  of  the  place  is  attributed  to  a 
colony  of  Raitzes  or  Servians,  who  were  induced  to  settle 
in  it  by  the  promise  of  valuable  immunities.  Its  rural  terri- 
tory contains  about  160,000  Hungarian  acres  or  240 
English  square  miles  ;h  many  parts  of  it  are  well  adapted  for 
vineyards,  and  so  great  an  extent  of  land  is  attached  to  no 
other  town  in  the  Austrian  dominions.     The  fortress  of 

because  the  Turks  make  use  of  stakes  of  the  beech  for  impaling  Chris- 
tians." 1  It  is  supposed  that  it  escapes  by  a  more  ignoble  passage. 
f  Beudant,  Voyage  de  Hongrie,  I,  73. 

s  "  Landc" — a  term  app.'.ed  to  the  open  heaths  in  Brittany,  the  sandy 
pine  plains  along  the  sea  coast  south  of  Bourdeaux,  and  the  sandy  and  stony 
desert  in  Provence,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  hcTe  applied  to  a 
similar  tract  of  country  to  the  last. — P. 

h  "  160,000  Hungarian  arpents,  or  17  square  miles" — the  Hungarian  joch 
I  or  a:re  is  fixed,  in  the  Urbarium,  at  1600  square  toiscs. — P. 
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Szegedin  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Ma- 
ros ;  to  the  south  of  it  is  the  free  and  royal  town  of  Sombor, 
which  obtained  its  privileges  in  1751.  Neo-Planta  is  the 
Gneeo-Latin  name  of  a  free  town,  which  the  Hungarians 
call  Ui-Videk,  and  the  Germans,  Neusalz  ;  its  population  in 
1770  amounted  only  to  4000,  it  is  now  from  13  to  14,000. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  originally  Servians  and  Arme- 
nians. 

Titul  is  the  principal  place  in  the  military  district  of  the 
Tcha'kisles  or  Illy  riaus,  who  keep  up  the  fleet  on  the  Danube. 
The  vessels  are  galiies  or  (chaikes  that  carry  from  four  to 
twelve  guns;  from  1 100  to  1200  men  are  employed  in  the 
service,  and  they  are  commanded  by  a  chief,  who  must  be  an 
Illyrian  by  birth.  A  portion  of  land  has  been  assigned  to 
them  between  the  Danube,  the  Theiss  and  a  line  drawn  from 
Carlowitz  to  the  northeast.  The  dockyards,  the  arsenal  and 
the  houses  of  the  staff  officers  are  built  in  Titul,  and  near  the 
same  place  arc  the  remains  of  a  Roman  intrenchment,  which 
extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  Theiss, 
and  served  probably  to  protect  an  establishment  similar  to 
that  of  the  Tchaikistes.  Prows  of  ancient  vessels,  anchors, 
Roman  tools  for  building  ships,  and  pieces  of  money,  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  most  of  them  are  de- 
posited in  the  arsenal  of  Titul. 

The  plain  of  Great  Cumania,  (Hung.  Nagy-Kunsag,) 
extends  along  the  Berettyo  between  Pesth  and  Debreczin  ; 
its  surface  is  equal  to  twenty  Hungarian  square  miles,*  and  it 
is  inhabited  by  32  or  33,000  individuals,  mostly  protestants.6 
The  country  is  fruitful  in  wheat  and  wine  ;  Kardzag,  the 
largest  town  in  the  plain,  is  peopled  by  8400  inhabitants. 
Little  Cumania  or  Kis-Kunsag  is  situated  in  two  portions, 
between  Pesth,  Theresienstadt,  the  Danube,  and  the  Theiss ; 
it  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other,0  and  is  peopled  by  42,000 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Fclegxj-Haza,  the  chief  town,  is 
inhibited  by  a  population  of  9500.  The  whole  district  is  a 
plain  of  ordinary  fertility  ;  corn  fields,  orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  scattered  over  immense  pastures  destitute  of  trees 
or  shrubs  ;  several  lakes  of  natron  or  soda  may  be  observed 
in  many  parts  of  it.  The  mirage  is  often  seen  in  the  hot 
days  of  summer  ;  it  is  the  deli  baba  or  fairy  of  the  south  ;  it 
tantalizes  the  shepherd  and  his  thirsty  flock  with  the  sight  of 
azure  lakes  crowned  with  forests,  palaces  and  ruins.  The 
Cumans,  a  Tartar  tribe,  rose  into  importance  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  ;  they  invaded,  devastated,  and  ruled 
over  the  countries  between  the  AVolga  and  the  Danube. 
Although  subdued  by  the  Mongols  in  1237,  their  numerous 
tribes  were  mentioned  at  a  somewhat  later  period  by  Carpini 
and  Rubruquis.d  Some  of  them  found  refuge  in  Hungary 
so  early  as  the  year  1086,  and  a  greater  number  in  the  time 
of  Gengis  Khan.  They  mixed  in  many  civil  commotions,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1440  that  they  professed  Christi- 
anity, after  having  adopted  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
Hungarians.  Their  ancient  dialect  is  now  forgotten  ;  the 
last  individual  that  recollected  a  few  words  in  it,  was  a  bur- 


■  An  Hungarian  mile  is  about  4  English  miles,  consequently  the  surface 
of  the  district  is  nearly  equal  to  320  English  square  miles.* 

»  The  Hungarian  mile  is  91 13  English  yards  or  5.18  English  miles.— Ed. 
Eneyc. — P. 

k  "Of  the  reformed  religion,"  or Calvinists. — P. 
«  "  47  square  miles." 

*  "  10  or  20  years  later"— Carpini  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  khan  of 
the  Tartars  in  1-34G,  and  Kubruquis  as  envoy  to  Tartary  by  Louis  IX.,  in 
1253. — P. 

«  Thunmann,  Memoir  on  the  Cumans,  Acta  JaMonov.  Soc.  vol.  IV. 
Dummies,  Ethelka,  (in  Hung.)  vol.  II.  p.  384,  &c  &c.  Sec  Mithridates, 
I.  480. 


'  gess  of  Kard/.ag,  who  died  in  1 770.  Si  >me  specimens  of  tlie 
Lord's  prayer  have  however  been  preserved,  and  its  affinity 
with  the  Tartar  or  Turkish  has  thus  been  proved.'1  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  doubtful  discussions  to  which 
the  history  of  this  people  has  given  rise  ;  to  inquire  whether 
they  were  the  same  with  the  Uzes  or  Pokwzts,1  or  whether 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  Petchenegues,s  or  an  ancient  divi- 
sion of  the  great  Hungarian  nation,  that  founded  the  town 
of  Magyar  in  the  steppes  of  Kuma,  or  whether  they  hud  any 
relation  with  the  Kunsag  or  Avars  of  Caucasus.  Such 
inquiries  might  form  the  subjects  of  separate  treatises,  but  it 
is  probable  from  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Klaproth, 
that  the  origin  of  the  Cumans  is  different  from  any  hitherto 
assigned  them.  The  river  Kama  is  called  the  Kuma  in  the 
Permiak  and  Siriaine  dialects.  These  Finnic  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Great  Hungary  of  the  middle  ages,  call  them- 
selves Komi,  and  kum  in  the  Wogul  idiom  signifies  people.1" 
The  Cumans  might  have  been  originally  a  Finnic  nation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Kuma ;  if  that  opinion  be  correct,  it 
is  likely  that  they  became  powerful  after  the  migration  of  the 
Hungarians  or  Magiars,  mixed  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
their  distant  expeditions  and  political  vicissitudes  with  Turkish 
tribes  or  the  Chazares,1  the  Uzes  and  Pelchenegues,  adopted 
partly  the  dialects  of  these  strangers,  came  after  many  wan- 
derings to  the  new  country  of  the  Magiars,  and  settled  among 
their  kinsmen.k 

Iazygia  or  the  country  of  the  lasses,  (Hung.  Iasz-Orszag,) 
is  situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  Great,  and  to  the  north  of 
the  Little  Cumania.  It  is  a  fruitful  plain  covered  with  corn- 
fields, vineyards  and  pastures,  but  it  is  not  varied  by  woods 
or  trees.  lasz-Bereny,  although  it  contains  12,000  indivi- 
duals, has  the  appearance  of  a  large  village  ;  its  inhabitants 
are  ignorant  and  slothful,  few  artisans  or  tradesmen  are  found 
amongst  them.  The  Iasz  possess  a  district  of  18  Hungarian 
square  miles,1  and  their  number  is  not  supposed  to  be  less 
than  42,000.  They  are  not,  as  their  official  Latin  designa- 
tion seems  to  indicate,  the  descendants  of  the  Sarmatian 
Iazyges,  but  a  tribe  of  Cumans,  who  served  in  the  foremost 
ranks  as  archers.  Their  Hungarian  name1"  is  expressive  of 
their  former  employments  ;  they  are  called  Balistarii,  in  the 
language  of  different  tribunals,"  and  by  some  Hungarian 
authors,  Philislm. 

The  three  Cuman  tribes  enjoy  important  privileges.  Sub- 
ject to  the  direct  authority  of  the  palatine,  they  have  their 
separate  tribunals,  modified  taxes,  and  a  special  deputation 
at  the  diet.  The  Haydukes,0  to  whom  several  immunities 
have  also  been  granted,  are  only  a  distinct  military  body  ; 
their  villages  are  situated  to  the  northeast  of  Great  Cumania 
between  Debreczin  and  Tokay. 

The  portion  of  Hungary  on  the  west  of  the  Danube,  is 
officially  styled  the  Trans-Danubian  circle  ;  it  forms  a  sort 
of  quadrangle  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Danube  and 
the  Drave,  and  contiguous  on  the  fourth  to  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Stiria  and  Austria.  We  may  be  supposed  to  travel 


1  Polootzes.  s  Petschcncgrans. 

*>  Klaproth,  Asia  polyglotta.  Text,  p.  187,  1!)2.  1  Khazarcs. 

k  Horvath  has  almost  proved,  by  other  arguments,  that  the  Cumans  aiu1 
Hungarians  arc  the  same  people.  See  his  work,  Dc  Jazygum  et  Cumauo 
rum  Ink.  et  Moribus.    Pesth,  1803. 

1  About  288  English  square  miles — [i.  e.  reckoning  Uw  Hungarian  mile 
at  4  Eng.  miles.    See  note  a,  on  this  page.] 

m  Iasz  ;  nominative  plural,  Jaszok. 

■  "  Chancelleries,"  chanceries.    The  highest  Hungarian  court  is  the  Su- 
preme Aulic  Chancery,  which  sits  at  Vienna. — P. 
•  Hcidukes,  Heydukcs,  Germ.  Haiduken. 
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from  Buda  across  the  well  wooded  hills  of  Pilis.  The  fol- 
lowing towns  are  worthy  of  notice..  Dotis,  or  Tata,  con- 
tains nearly  1 0,000  inhabitants,  and  is  much  frequented  on 
account  of  its  thermal  and  medicinal  springs.  Szent-Marton 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  the  Benedictines  call  the 
sacred  mount  of  Pannonia ;.  these  monks  possess  still  the  rich 
abbey  founded  by  King  Geysa.  Raab,  (Hung.  Gyor,)  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the 
place  where  it  joins  the  Danube  ;  its  population  amounts  to 
14,000  souls  ;  it  is  well  fortified,  and.  the  best  built  town  in 
the  circle.  Ocdenburg,  (Hung.  Soprony,)  is  a  manufacturing 
and  trading  town  ;  its  lands  occupy  an  extent  of  1,920,000 
square  klafters,  or  more  than  four  times  the  number  of 
square  yards;  many  of  the  fields  are  covered  with  vineyards.1 
Eisenstadt,  (Hung.  Kis-Marton,)  is  adorned  with  a  large 
castle  belonging  to  the  Esterhazy  family  ;  the  ministers  of 
their  large  principality  reside  in  the  town.b  Rust  is  famous 
for  its  wines  ;  Neusiedel'xs  built  on  the  northern  banks  of  its 
lake,  and  Esterhaza  is  the  Versailles  of  the  princes  who  have 
derived  their  name  from  it.  To  the  south  of  these  places 
are  the  free  and  royal  town  of  Giinz,  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
tribunal  in  the  circle,  and  Stein-am-Jlnger  or  the  rock  on  the 
plain,  (Hung.  Szombat-HeJy,)  a  populous  town  on  the  river 
Giinz,  the  birth  place  of  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  The 
small  town  of  Kesthely  is  the  residence  of  the  Fesletks,  a 
noble  family,  the  founders  of  the  Georgicon,  an  excellent 
seminary  for  agriculture  and  rural  economy.  Saint  Gothard, 
(Hung.  Szent  Goth,)  is  memorable  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Turks  in  1 664,  and  Stridova  is  the  native  town  of  St.  Je- 
rome, a  father  of  the  church,  and  a  man  of  genius.  The 
countries  on  the  south  and  southeast  of  Balaton  are  fruitful, 
but  thinly  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  are  more  barbarous 
than  their  neighbours.  Kanischa  was  once  fortified  ;  its 
ramparts  are  now  in  ruins.  Sigeth  is  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  heroic  defence  of  Count  Zrini,  the  Hungarian  Leonidas. 
Funfkirchen,  (Hung.  Pecs,)  is  a  small  town  of  a  single 
street,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Drave.  Mohacz  on  the 
Danube,  is  famous  on  account  of  a  victory  obtained  over 
the  Hungarians  in  1526,  and  from  the  no  less  signal  defeat 
of  the  Turks  in  1687. 

Tclna  on  the  Danube,  Simonsthum  on  the  Shor,  and 
Hctgiazsc  are  insignificant  towns  ;  but  to  the  north  is  the  free 
and  royal  town  of  Stuhl-Weissemburg,  (Hung.  Szekes- 
Feyer-Var,  Slav.  Bieligrad,)  with  a  population  of  13,000 
individuals.  The  ancient  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned 
and  interred  in  the  city ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  public 
walks,  summer  houses  and  gardens."1  Vesprim,  an  episco- 
pal city,  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Balaton  lake  ;  its  numerous  fairs  are  resorted  to  by 
the  peasants  in  the  adjoining  districts,  who  appear  in  their 
varied  and  picturesque  costumes. 

The  Magiars  or  Hungarians  form  three  fourths  of  the 
population  in  the  Trans-Danubian  circle,  and  the  western 
frontiers  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans.6    The  indus- 


»  "  It  possesses  1,020,000  square  klafters  (toiscs)  of  vineyards."  Klaf- 
tcr  is  the  German,  and  toise  a  French  word,  for  fathom  (6  feet ;)  conse- 
quently a  square  Idoftcr  (toise)  is  36  square  feet  or  4  square  yards,  but  the 
French  measure  exceeds  the  English  in  the  proportion  of  3.2  to  3. — P. 

'  "  It  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  their  principality." 

c  "  It  contains  the  castle  of  Count  Appony." 

<*  "  It  has  three  superb  avenues  bordered  with  houses  and  gardens." 

•  "  But  on  the  western  frontiers  two  other  nations  are  found  in  consider- 
able numbers" — the  Germans  and  the  Vandals. — P. 

'  "The  Germans  are  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Oedenburg, 
Wicaelburg  and  Eisenburg ;  they  have  introduced  there,  from  Stiria  and 


trious  natives  of  Stiria  and  Austria  have  introduced  their 
system  of  husbandry  into  the  counties  of  Wieselburg,  Oeden- 
burg and  Eisenburg.  The  other  inhabitants,  who  are  still 
distinguished  by  their  harsh  and  guttural  dialects,  migrated 
at  a  later  period  from  Swabia/ 

The  Vandals  are  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Sza- 
lad  and  Szumeg  ;  some  of  them  are  scattered  over  differ- 
ent parts  of  Oedenburg  and  Eisenburg  ;  they  occupy  in  all 
160  villages;  they  settled  first  in  Bellatinz  ;S  Turnischa, 
their  chief  town,  is  situated  in  that  seigniory.11  Their  name 
has  excited  attention  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Vandals, 
who  fled  for  refuge  to  Pannonia,  continued  during  forty  years 
subjects  of  Rome,'  and  afterwards  committed  there  dreadful 
devastations  ;k  but  according  to  the  general  opinion  they 
were  of  Gothic  origin.  The  Vandals  of  Hungary  call  them- 
selves Sloveni ;  their  dialect  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  ' 
the  other  Slavonic  tribes  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  a  co- 
lony of  the  Windes  or  Wends  in  Stiria,  and  differ  at  pre- 
sent from  them  only  by  their  adherence  to  protestantism.1 
The  Hungarian  jurists  may  have  distinguished  them  by  the 
celebrated  name  of  Vandals,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
synonymous  with  that  of  Wends  by  the  latinists  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

The  ancient  kingdoms  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  are  now 
attached  to  Hungary.  The  first  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  physical  regioas  :  1st,  the  country  intersected  with 
mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  watered  by  the  Drave,  the 
Save  and  the  Kulpa ;  2dly,  the  table-land  formed  by  the 
different  branches  of  the  mountainous  chains  of  Kapella, 
Wellebit  and  others  ;  lastly,  the  maritime  districts  of  Hun- 
garian Dalmatia,  at  present  united  to  Croatia.  The  phe- 
nomena most  interesting  to  the  physical  geographer  are  to 
be  found  in  the  second  of  these  three  divisions.  The  cal- 
careous mountains  of  which  it  is  formed  are  lofty ;  the  top 
of  Plissivitza  is  about  5550  feet"1  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  principal  summit  of  mount  Wellebit  reaches  to  the 
height  of  5400  ;  the  elevation  of  several  others  varies  from 
4200  to  4800 ;  the  Kapella  mountains  are  not  higher  than 
3000  feet.  Immense  masses  of  limestone,  rent  in  every 
direction,  and  separated  by  huge  caverns  or  frightful  preci- 
pices, may  be  observed  on  all  of  them.  Vallies  enclosed  on 
every  side  extend  in  different  parts  of  the  ridge,  particularly 
in  the  south  ;  some  are  watered  by  rivers  that  have  no  out- 
let or  are  lost  in  caverns  from  which  they  are  conveyed  per- 
haps by  subterranean  passages  to  the  channel  of  the  Kulpa. 
Their  streams  often  swollen  by  heavy  rains  do  not  flow 
away  with  sufficient  rapidity  under  the  ground,  and  then 
the  vallies  are  inundated  or  changed  into  jakes."  The  dis- 
tricts of  Licavia  and  Corbavia  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  vallies  ;  they  are  peopled  by  rude  tribes,  whose  man- 
ners and  customs  shall  be  mentioned  in  a  different  part  of 
the  work.  The  Gyula  and  Sluinchicza,  in  addition  to  the 
Lica  and  Corbava,  may  be  included  among  the  rivers  that 
have  no  apparent  outlet ;  the  last,  before  it  ingulphs  itself, 


Austria,  their  customs,  their  industry,  and  their  agriculture ;  other  more 
recent  settlers  have  emigrated  from  Swabia." 

e  "  Their  central  point  (nucleus)  is  in  the  lordship  of  Bcllatinz." 

h  Busching,  Erdbeschrcibung,  II.  486. 

>  Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Got.  c.  XXII. 

k  Hieronym.  Opera.  I.  p.  26,  93. 

1  Anton,  Litterarisch.  Anzeigen,  1797.  No.  81.  They  are  confounded 
with  the  Germans  in  the  statistics  of  Schwartner. 

m  "925  Vienna  toises." — The  Vienna  foot  is  1.036  Eng.  feet.  The  feet 
in  the  text  are  Vienna  feet,  corresponding  to  about  5750  feet  English.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  on  the  measurements  below. — P. 

"  Hacquet's  Travels,  Leipzik,  1785.  (in  Germ.) 
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forms  forty-three  fine  cascades  which  move  an  equal  numher 
of  mills.  The  division  is  on  the  whole  barren,  still  many  small 
and  well  cultivated  vallies  are  fruitful ;  it  abounds  in  various 
kinds  of  excellent  marble,  with  which  the  bridges  and  para- 
pets on  the  Caroline  way,  and  most  of  the  houses  at  Zeng, 
Porto-Re  and  Fiume  are  built." 

These  countries  are  exposed  to  the  Borra,h  or  to  a  north 
wind,  accompanied  with  intense  cold ;  so  great  is  its  vio- 
lence that  large  stones  are  carried  in  its  course,  and  dashed 
to  pieces  in  their  fall.0  The  distr  ict  of  Rudaicza  is  thus 
rendered  uninhabitable  and  almost  inaccessible.  The  nar- 
row border  between  the  mountains  and  tne  sea  or  the  gulf 
of  Guarnero  is  in  many  places  protected  against  the  borra, 
and  the  climate  is  as  mild  in  these  sheltered  spots  as  in  Italy; 
the  fig,  the  lemon,  and  other  fruits  of  the  south,  ripen  in  the 
open  air. 

A  great  part  of  Croatia,  or  the  country  watered  by  the 
Drave  and  the  Save,  yields  abundant  harvests  of  maize, 
oats,  and  rye,  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  is  co- 
vered in  some  districts  with  large  forests  of  lofty  oaks.  A 
German  writer  calculates  that  3,700,000  metzenA  of  corn  are 
raised  in  it  every  year,  and  that  7400  hundred-weights  of 
copper  are  extracted1  from  the  mines  of  Szamobor.6  The 
whole  region  resembles  in  many  respects  the  western  part 
of  Slavonia. 

The  mountains  of  Carievitza  traverse  Croatia  between 
the  Drave  and  the  Save,  and  pass  into  Slavonia ;  their  height 
in  some  parts  of  that  province  is  considerable.  The  Papuk 
is  2748  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Save  ;  other  summits  co- 
vered with  lofty  forests  add  to  the  beauty  of  many  landscapes 
in  the  country,  and  of  none  more  so  than  the  one  near  Posega 
where  the  hills  become  gradually  lower,  and  join  extensive 
plains.  The  plants  from  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate, are  green  eight  months  in  the  year  ;  every  day  new 
flowers  expand,  or  fruits  arrive  at  maturity/  When  the 
water  collected  during  winter  disappears,  different  kinds  of 
wild  trefoil  and  other  nutritive  herbs  rise  on  the  meadows, 
and  the  oxen  of  Slavonia  are  as  large  as  those  in  Hungary, 
or  among  the  largest  in  Europe.  M.  Taube  tells  us  that 
the  number  of  sheep  fed  on  these  pastures  exceeds  two 
millions  and  a  half ;  although  his  calculation  appears  too 
high,  its  inaccuracy  is  as  yet  problematical.  The  wool  of 
the  country  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  labours  of  an 
agricultural  society  at  JVFerkopa\l.s 

Agriculture  is  little  aided  by  the  lights  of  science,  but  the 
husbandman  is  rewarded  in  Slavonia  by  rich  harvests. 
Maize  yields  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred-fold ;  wheat 
too  is  generally  cultivated,  but  it  is  mixed  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bad  grain  ;h  the  inhabitants  are  too  indolent  to  hoe 
the  ground  or  to  sift  the  corn.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
all  the  grain  crops  raised  throughout  Slavonia  amount  on 
an  average  to  four  millions  of  metzen,  or  to  twelve  millions 
of  bushels.1  But  besides  those  that  are  cultivated,  there  is 
another  sort  very  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 

a  Demi.™,  Statistiquc,  II.  182. 
b  "In  Greek  an  J  Albanian." 

c  "  Large  stones  are  raised  by  it  and  carried  to  considerable  distances." 
d  A  measure  equivalent  to  tbree  bushels.* 

*  The  Vienna  metzen  contains  3537  cubic  inches  Fr. ;  the  minot  con- 
tains 3  Paris  bushels  (boisscaux,)  each  644j  cubic  inches,  consequently 
1934  cubic  inches  Fr.„  {Eneyc.  Method. ;)  the  English  bushel  contains 
8510.42  cubic  inches  Eng.,  (Ed.  Encyv.) — P. 

c  "  Croatia  produces  about  3,700,000  metzen  (minots)  of  Vienna,  of  every 
kind  of  grain,  and  the  copper  mine  of  Szamobor  yields  8000  quintals  per 
annum."  The  annual  produce  of  the  copper  mines  of  Szamobor  is  about 
2000  quintals.— Ed.  Eneyc.—Y. 
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which  the  people  call  manna  ;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Festvei 
Jluitans  of  Limi£U8.  Almost  every  kind  of  fi  uit  tree  tin  i\  <  j 
in  the  province  ;  the  peach,  the  almond,  the  plum,  th(  6§, 
and  the  chestnut,  are  the  most  numerous.  The  plantation! 
of  plum  trees  have  been  compared  to  forests.  Genua  a 
writers  assure  us  that  daki  or  sllva-vitcha,  a  strong  drink 
made  of  plums,  is  far  superior  to  brandy  or  rum.  The  to- 
bacco near  Pos  ega  is  as  good  as  any  in  Turkey,  and  its  cul- 
ture is  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  white 
mulberry  tree  appears  in  luxuriance  ;  consequently  the  silk 
must  be  of  the  finest  quality..  Madder  grows  in  a  wild  state; 
the  Austrians  who  brought  some  plants  of  it  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Schcenbrunn,  were  surprised  on  finding  thein  infe- 
rior to  those  in  the  country.  The  Slavonian  truffles  are 
equal  to  any  in  Piedmont,  but  hogs  feed  on  them,  the  people 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  collect  them  ;  for  the  same  reason, 
the  Fraxinus  ornus,or  flowering  ash,  is  neglected,  but  it  yields 
in  Calabria  a  precious  manna,  and,  like  the  Italian  poplar, 
succeeds  as  well  in  Slavonia  as  at  the  base  of  the  Appennines. 

Such  are  the  natural  riches  of  these  two  provinces,  which 
are  denominated  kingdoms,  although  Slavonia  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  540,000  inhabitants,  and  Croatia  680,000, 
or  at  most,  inclusively  of  the  military  districts,  700,000. 
Few  Hungarians  are  settled  in  either  country  ;  the  number 
of  Servians  is  comparatively  great.k  The  Slavonian  dialect 
resembles,  in  softness,  that  of  Servia.  The  Croatia ns,  the 
ancient  Horwather,  Hrowaths,  or  Chrobats,  i.  e.  mountain- 
eers, make  up  the  population  of  their  country  ;  they  are  a 
branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  family,  but  their  language  is 
much  more  harsh  and  guttural  than  the  Servian  dialects, 
and  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  eastern 
Slavonians  or  Russians,  and  the  western  or  Poles  and  Bo- 
hemians.  The  Croatian  dialect  is  more  especially  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Bohemians  and  that  of  the  Slovacks 
in  Hungary,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated from  the  Carpathian  mountains  about  the  seventh 
century.  They  were  invited  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to 
deliver  Dalmatia  from  the  yoke  of  the  Abars  or  Avars. 
Some  ancient  tribes  of  Proto-slavonic  origin,  perhaps  the 
ancestors  of  the  Wends,  might  have  in  this  way  been  sub- 
dued.1 The  Croatians,  thus  increased  in  number,  founded 
the  dutchies  or  principalities,  in  their  own  language,  the  Zu- 
■oanias,  of  Carinthin,  Friuli,  Liburnia  or  Croatia  Proper, 
Jadra  in  Dalmatia,  Slavonia  and  others.  These  petty  states 
yielded  in  part  to  Charlemagne,  but  were  in  general  the  al- 
lies of  the  Greek  empire.  The  pope  retained  hi?  spiritual 
authority  over  them  after  the  schism  between  the  eastern 
and  western  churches,  and  they  borrowed  from  the  Ger- 
mans their  feudal  institutions.  Crescimir,  their  first  archi- 
zupan™  flourished  in  the  tenth  century  ;  his  son  DircisJav  I. 
took  the  title  of  king,  and  Croatia  comprehended  at  that 
time  the  western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia.  Brligrad, 
its  capital,  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  sea,  at  a  place  now  called  Zara  Vecchia  by  the 

1  Taube's  Description  of  Slavonia  and  Syrmia,  a  German  work  in  three 
volumes  ;  it  is  ably  analysed  by  Busching. 

s  "  An  establishment  lor  the  introduction  of  linc-vvcolcd  sheep,  at  Mer- 
kopail,  has  t>een  very  successful." 

h  "  Mauvaises  graines,"  bad  seed;; — i.  e.  the  crops  are  not  cleaned  from 
weeds. — P. 

1    "The  whole  annual  produce  of  grain  in  Slavonia  is  estii'iated  at  4  mil- 
lions of  metzen."    Sec  note  *,  on  this  page. — P. 
k  "  They  are  mostly  settled  in  Syrmia." 

1  "  They  settled  in  "the  country,  and  subjected  the  ancient  Proto-Slavonic 
tribes  of  a  part  of  Illyria  and  Noricum,  the  ancestors  of  the  modcri 
Wends." 

m  Grand  Duke. 
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Venetians,  and  Biograd  by  the  people  in  the  country.* 
Other  writers  suppose  however  that  it  might  have  been  a 
different  town,  that  of  Biograd,  Belli  grad,  or  Bislgrad,  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Piiva,  a  small  river  that  falls  into 
the  Verbas  opposite  Jaicza. b 

The  Croatians,  formerly  a  very  warlike  people,  continued 
after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  lay  waste  the  Otto- 
man territory  by  petty  incursions,  from  which  they  returned 
in  triumph  to  their  villages.0  Although  compelled  by  the 
Austrian  government  to  relinquish  these  amusements,  they 
still  prefer  the  chances  of  war  to  the  labours  of  peace. 
Those  that  live  at  a  distance  from  the  Turkish  frontiers 
have  acquired  more  industrious  habits.  Rude  and  unpo- 
lished, their  good  qualities  are  obscured  by  the  vices  of 
savage  nations, — still  some  of  them  are  capable  of  generous 
and  exalted  sentiments,  and  all  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  their  fidelity  to  a  government  which  accommodates 
itself  to  their  prejudices.  They  revolted  against  Austria 
in  consequence  of  administrative  innovations  in  1 755,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  restrain  their  fury  when  their  country 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1803.  Their  houses,  without 
windows  or  chimneys,  may  be  compared  to  large  barns, 
where  men,  women,  oxen,  and  pigs,  live  under  the  same 
roof, — yet  a  late  traveller  commends  them  for  their  clean- 
liness ;d  however,  he  only  visited  those  in  the  southwest  of 
the  Trans-Danubian  circle.  The  women  are  fond  of  orna- 
ments, and  love  to  deck  themselves  in  the  most  varied  and 
glaring  colours.  The  greater  number  of  the  Croatians  re- 
side in  the  military  districts,  which  shall  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. It  might  be  inferred  from  the  habits,  customs,  and 
occupations  of  these  men,  that  they  belonged  to  an  army 
stationed  in  its  quarters,  or  suddenly  impeded  in  its  march. 
A  journey  to  their  country  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  him 
who  would  write  the  history  of  the  warlike  nations  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Jlgram,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  is  built  on  a  hill  on  the  banks 
of  the  Save,  and  is  known  by  the  Croatian  and  Italian  names 
of  Zagrab  and  Sagabria  ;  it  was  also  at  an  earlier  period 
called  Grecz  or  Graztz,  which  signifies  a  castle  or  a  strong- 
hold ;  it  is  now  a  free  and  royal  city,  the  residence  of  the 
ban  or  viceroy  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  bishop  is 
obliged  to  maintain  a  regiment,  and  the  colonel,  who  must 
be  chosen  from  the  ca-nons,  enjoys  the  triple  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  fort  of  Dubitza.  The  population  of  Agram 
amounts  to  17,000  individuals,  most  of  whom  are  nobles. 
W arasdln  is  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  Drave.  Kozres- 
Vamrhely,  in  Croatian  Krisevczi,  and  in  German  Kreuz, 
claims  the  title  of  capital.6  If  the  chroniclers  of  the  coun- 
try can  be  believed,  the  two  brothers  Czech  and  Lech  left 
the  town  of  Krap'na,  and  founded  the  Polish  and  Bohemian 
monarchies/  Carlstadt,  a  fortress  on  the  Kulpa,  is  the 
capital  of  an  extensive  generalship,  which  includes  the  for- 
tresses of  Kostanitza,  Petrlna,  and  a  number  of  others ;  for 
in  Croatia,  as  well  as  in  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia,  every  hill, 
however  small,  is  crowned  with  some  kind  of  fort.  Bello- 
var,  a  town  lately  built,  is  the  most  agreeable  of  any  in  Cro- 

*  Kruse's  Historical  Atlas.    Busching,  IV.  220. 

k  Busching,  Erdbeschreibung,  It  429.  The  author  refers  to  documents 
of  105!)  and  1102,  in  the  work  of  Lucius  de  regno  Dalmat. 

«  Letters  on  Croatia,  1778,  (Schlaetzer,  Staats-anzeigen,  I.  p.  360 — 374.) 
d  Beudant,  Voyage,  I.  66. 

*  "  claims  to  have  been  the  former  capital  of  the  kingdom." 

'  "  If  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  the  country,  the  two  brothers 
Czech  anl  1  xh,  the  founders  of  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  monarchies, 
were  natives  of  the  town  of  Krapina."  [The  Bohemians  call  themselves 
Czecze,  and  the  Poles  Lecze. — P.] 


atia,  and  the  chief  place  in  the  generalship  of  Warasdin, 
which  also  includes  the  fortresses  of  Kaprcncza,  Zuanitzy 
and  several  others. 

The  narrow  country  that  has  been  sometimes  called 
Hungarian  Dalmatia,  and  more  correctly  the  coast  of  Illyria 
or  Croatia,  contains  some  towns  worthy  of  notice,  among 
others  Flume,  or  in  German  St.  Velt-am-Pflaum,  and  in 
Croatian  Rekari ;  it  has  flourished  ever  since  a  communi- 
cation was  opened  into  the  interior  by  means  of  the  Caro- 
line way.  That  road  is  65,000  yards  in  length,  and  ter- 
minates at  Carlstadt ;  rocks  levelled,6  abysses  filled  up,  and 
precipices  joined  by  bridges,  remind  the  traveller  of  the  great 
works  accomplished  by  the  Romans.  The  port  of  Fiume 
holds  from  1 200  to  1 500  vessels,  and  the  value  of  the  com- 
mercial exchanges  rises  to  four  millions  of  florins.  It  is  the 
Trieste  of  Hungary,  and  like  Trieste,  the  customs,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  higher  orders,1*  and  the  theatre,  are 
Italian.  The  access  to  it  is  rendered  difficult,  sometimes 
dangerous,  by  the  impetuous  winds  and  storms  on  the  Gulf 
of  Quarnero.  The  Zblzlri  inhabit  the  countries  round 
Fiume  ;  some  writers  suppose  them  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Carni,  others  of  the  Liburnians,  but  they  appear  to 
have  spoken  a  Slavonic  dialect,  which  has  been  since 
changed  for  Italian.1  The  other  sea-ports,  such  as  Zengh 
or  Segni,  Buccari  or  Porto-Re,  and  Carlobago,  are  less  im- 
portant, although  the  last  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Josephine  way,  a  road  cut  at  a  great  expense  over  moun- 
tains formerly  inaccessible,  but  on  which  carriages  and  ar- 
tillery can  now  pass.  The  distances  are  marked  by  white 
marble  pyramids,  and  on  the  top  of  each  of  them  a  sun  dial 
is  placed,  while  a  refreshing  fountain  gushes  from  the  base. 
We  cannot  lea  ve  this  part  of  the  country  without  mentioning 
the  small  district  of  Turopolla  or  the  plain  of  Turo  ;  it  con- 
sists of  thirty-three  villages,  and  there  is  not  an  individual 
in  them  of  ignoble  origin.  All  the  inhabitants  and  all  their 
descendants  were  ennobled  by  Bela  the  I Vth.  They  send 
a  special  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  live  under  a 
separate  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  landgrave 
or  comes  terrestris. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  Croatian  coast  have  been 
repeatedly  changed  by  ministerial  caprice  ;  as  often  has  the 
situationk  of  the  towns  and  ports  naturally  dependent  on 
Croatia,  been  altered  by  the  German  statistical  writers :  to 
enter  into  such  minutice  is  now  unnecessary ;  the  country 
has  become  a  dependence  of  Hungary. 

Essek,]  a  fortified  town  in  Slavonia,  is  situated  on  the 
Drave,  and  surrounded  by  marshes,  which  render  it  un- 
wholesome. It  was  there  thalr  Solyman  the  Great  con- 
structed in  1566  a  wooden  bridge  or  rather  a  series  of 
bridges  and  causeways  2855  yards'"  in  length ;  the  work 
during  more  than  a  century,  was  the  boast  of  the  Turks 
and  the  terror  of  the.  Hungarians.  Possega  is  a  royal  town ; 
Vukovar,  Diakovar  and  Pakratz  are  large  but  ill-built  towns. 
Raischka,  Brod,  Jllt-Gradisca,  and  other  fortresses  have 
been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Save.  Semlin  is  situated 
in  Syrmia  or  the  lowest  district  of  Slavonia  ;  it  has  become 

S  "  Perces,"  tunneled. 

h  "  The  language,"  simply.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  the  coast 
arc  properly  Italians.  They  have  all  the  characteristics  of  that  people. — Ed. 
Encyc. — P. 

'  Comp.  Busching,  Erdbeschreibung,  II.  p.  496.  Mithridatcs,  II.  p.  649 
658. 

k  Not  the  natural,  but  the  political  situation. — P. 

I  Slav.  Oszick. 
■»  «  8565  Fr.  feet." 
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since  1739  the  second  commercial  town  in  Hungary.  In 
general,  all  the  goods  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Vie-nna 
pass  through  Semlin ;  its  population,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, amounts  at  present  to  9000  inhabitants  ;  its  trade 
is  likely  to  be  more  extensive  from  its  position  on  the 
Danube,  and  its  vicinity  to  three  or  four  feeders  which  fall 
into  that  river.a  A  medical  board  established  in  the  town, 
has  the  power  of  subjecting  travellers  and  merchandize  to 
quarantine.  Pclerwaradin,  Hung.  Petervaras,  another  town 
on  the  Danube,  is  important  from  its  fortifications.  Prince 
Eugene  obtained  there  a  signal  victory  over  the  Turks  in 
1716.  The  same  people  were  twice  routed  at  Salankemen, 
once  in  1697,  and  the  second  time  ki  1716.  The  Greek 
patriarch  of  the  Illyrian  nation  in  Hungary  resides  at  Car- 
lowilz,  a  large  town  where  a  truce  was  concluded  in  1 699 
between  Austria,  Venice,  Poland  and  Turkey.  A  per- 
petual peace,  one  of  the  improvements  or  discoveries  in  our 
own  times,  was  not  then  formed  ;  it  was  judged  wiser,  con- 
sidering the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  to  enter  into  a 
truce  for  25  years.  Milrowilz,  a  large  town,  is  about  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  ancient  Syrmium,  the  chief  town  of 
Ulyricum  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Twelve  Greek  eon- 
vents  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil  have  been  built  in  the  ro- 
mantic vallies  of  the  Fruska-Gora. 

Three  districts  on,  the  Adriatic,  at  present  under  the 
Austrian  government,  are  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Dal- 
matia  ;  they  are  connected  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia  by 
the  language  and  origin  of  their  inhabitants,  and  they  form 
the  maritime  part  of  the  physical  region  in  which  Albania 
and  Bosnia  have  been  included.  These  districts  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  calcareous  rocks,  arid  soil,  marshes  and 
stagnant  water,  by  the  climate  of  Italy  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  by  the  cold  blasts  of  the  Bora ; — winter  is  un- 
knoAvn,  but  in  place  of  it,  continued  rains  last  for  six  weeks. 
The  numerous  gulfs  abound  in  different  kinds  of  fish.  The 
most  delicate  flowers  and  shrubs  thrive  in  the  open  air ; 
the  plants  and  fruits  on  the  coast  are  olives,  Corinthian 
grapes,  and  vineyards  that  yield  sweet  and  strong  wines. 
The  first  district  is  the  Ex-Venetian  Dalmalia;  the  second, 
the  former  territory  of  Ragusa ;  the  third,  the  Bocche  di 
Callaro. 

Two  rivers  in  the  Ex-Venetian  Dalmatia  have  been  re- 
marked on  account  of  their  romantic  and'  picturesque 
course.  The  Kerka  rises  from  a  grotto,  is  precipitated' over 
many  small  cascades,  and  forms  in  particular  five  large 
cataracts,  of  which  that  of  Scardona  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble. The  Cetlina  is  more  sombre  ;  two  of  its  sources  issue 
from  dark  caverns ;  it  rolls  between  frightful  precipices, 
and  falls  from  the  height  of  150  feet  into  an  abyss  near 
Velika-Gubovilza.  The  different  provincial  courts  are  held 
at  Zara ;  its  harbour  is  well  fortified  ;  its  trade  consists  in 
rosoglio,  silks  and  woollens.  Zara-Vecchia  or  Biograd  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Croatian  kings. 
Sebenico  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  cathedral,  and  its 
large  harbour  is  protected  by  the  fort  St.  Nicolas.  Spa- 
lalro,h  a  fortified  town,  is  enclosed  in  the  vast  ruins  of  a  pa- 
lace, built  by  Diocletian  ;  it  is  provided  with  a  large  harbour, 
and  peopled  by  nearly  7000  inhabitants.  The  maraschino 
of  Spalatro  is  imported  into  different  countries.  No  fresh 
water  streams,  but  many  sulphureous  and  warm  springs 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  no  great 

»  Somliri  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  and 

not  far  from  the  mouths  of  the  Thciss  and  Temes.  P. 

•>  "  Spalato."  <=  Mortaro  or  Mortero. 

'  "  180,000  pieces"  (pipes  or  butts.) 


distance  from  it  are  the  ruins  of  Salona,  a  large  Roman 
town.    These  are  the  principal  places  in  the  continental 
part  of  Dalmalia.    The  islands  may  be  next  enumerated  ; 
we  shall  begin  with  those  on  the  north  and  advance  south- 
wards.    Veglia  is  a  long  range  of  rocks,  but  in  the  interior 
are  some  lolty  woods,  extensive  orchard*,  fiiiitful vineyard! 
and  valuable  quarries  of  red  marble.    Cherso  is  a  large  cal- 
careous hill,  of  which  the  sidesare  covered  with  vineyardsand 
olive  plantations.    Osero,  an  island  of  the  same  kind,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  a  channel  not  more  lhan  five  yards 
in  breadth  ;  the  town  of  Osero  was  at  first  built  on  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  but  every  part  of  it  is  now  situaled  in 
Cherso.    Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  graze  on  the  fertile 
pastures  of  Jl.  be,  but  even  these  animals  are  sometimes  de- 
stroyed bv  the  borra  or  cold  north  wind.    Pago  may  be 
compared  from  its  many  sections  to  a  number  of  Email 
peninsulas  :  its  salt  works  are  productive  ;  when  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French  they  yielded  annually  about  140,000 
hundred-weights.    All  these  five  islands  lie  in  the  stoimy 
gulf  of  Quarnero  ;  the  three  first  are  dependencies  of  Cro- 
atia.   G'rossa  abounds  in  vines  and  olives,  Coronala  exports 
its  cheeses,  J\'Iorterc  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  pirates,  and 
Bua  is  remarkable  for  a  well  of  asphaltos.    The  large 
island  of  Brazza  is  peopled  by  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
inhabitants;  it  produces  45,000  tuns'1  of  wine,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  oil,  fruit,  mastich,  saffron  and  silk.    Lcsina,  ihe 
ancient  Pharia,  is  still  larger,  but  not  so  populous  ;  it  is 
rich  in  wine,6  and  the  profits  derived  from  its  sardine  fishe- 
ries amount  annually  to  80,000  ducats.    Its  fine  marbles, 
its  bees,  its  fields  fragrant  with  rosemary  and  other  aro- 
matics,  and  its  harbours,  render  it  perhaps  more  agreeable 
than  any  other  islands  on  these  shores.    Lissa  is  situated 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast ;  it  abounds  in  fiuits, 
!  and  its  wool  is  valuable,  but  the  great  importance  of  the 
island  depends  on  its  harbour  built  and  fortified  by  Napo- 
leon, the  late  Emperor  of  the  French.    Curzola  is  ill  pro- 
vided with  water;  its  wealth  is  derived  from  its  naval 
timber/6 

|     The  Dalmatians  are  not  an  industrious  people  ;  their 
chief  occupation  is  that  of  ship-building  ;  they  possessed  in 
181'6  nearly  three  thousand  vessels  and  baiks  that  plied  as 
far  as  the  Archipelago.    Two  great  roads  have  of  late 
years  been  opened  ;  ihe  one  from  Zara  to  Kirln  and  on- 
wards to  Sign  ;  the  other  along  the  coast.    An  extensive 
i  trade  is  carried  on  in  rosoglio,  in  maraschino,  which  is  made 
|  from  the  juice  of  acid  cherries  cultivated  in  different  parts 
!  of  the  country,1'  and  in  a  spirituous  liquor  extracted  from  the 
fruit  of  the  arbute  tree,  the  most  common  plant  cn  the  un- 
cultivated islands.    The  ordinary  quantity  of  wine  exported 
yearly,  is  said  to  be  650,000  Austrian  timers.1    The  gross 
profits  from  the  sardine,  thunny  and  mackarel  fisheries  are 
not.  less  than  ,£449,950,  or  17,910,000  Venetian  lire. 

The  indigenous  Dalmatian,  like  the  Bosnian,  is  of  Sla- 
vonic origin,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  under  the 
protection  of  Venice  since  the  eighth  century,  have  adopted 
the  Italian  language,  and  have  not  wholly  lost  the  customs, 
devotional  ceremonies  and  jealousy  of  the  old  Italians. 
The  Morlaehians  arc  a  separate  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Dal- 
matia ;  they  call  themselves  Vlach  or  Walachians,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  arc  sprung  from  that  people.  Those 
who  dwell  in  the  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kerka,  differ 

«  "  It  produces  100,000  barillis." 

f  "  It  produces  80,000  barrels  of  wine." 

e  Gcrmar,  Voyage  cn  Dalmatic,  1817. 

f  "  In  the  islands."  ■  Li  Jjtcnstern,  Statistiquc,  III.  p.»bo0. 
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from  the  other  Dalmatians  by  their  fair  complexion,  light 
blue  eyes,  and  the  form  of  their  features  ;  it  might  be 
thought  from  their  appearance  that  they  were  the  descend- 
ants of  a  mixed  race  of  Goths  and  Tartars.  Such  as  re- 
side in  the  south,  near  the  Cettina  and  Narenta,  may  be 
known  by  their  dark  complexion,  long  visage  and  black 
hair  ;  both  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect,  mixed  with  Latin  or 
rather  Walachian.  Two  hypotheses  have  been  formed 
^concerning  their  origin.  M.  Engel  supposes  them  a  colony 
of  Bulgarians,  mingled  with  the  Walachians,  who  migrated 
to  Dalmatia  about  the  year  1019,  and  were  denominated 
Murc-Vlachs  or  maritime  Walachians.a  M.  Mannert 
traces  them  from  the  Avars,  a  people  subdued  in  the  seventh 
century,  by  the  Slavonic  Croatians  or  Chrobats.  Some 
of  the  vanquished  remained  with  the  conquerors,  and  their 
descendants  are  still  distinguished  by  the  physiognomy  of 
their  forefathers.b  It  is  obvious  that  the  subdivision  of  the 
Morlachians  into  two  distinct  tribes,  is  not  accounted  for  by 
either  supposition,  and  both  for  that  reason  appear  to  be 
incorrect ;  the  subject  may  perhaps  excite  the  attention  of 
future  travellers.  Poglltza,  a  district  of  Dalmatia  to  the 
northeast  of  Spalatro,  retains  its  republican  forms  under  the 
Austrian  monarchy ;  it  is  inhabited  by  Morlachians,  and  by 
Hungarian  and  Bosnian  nobles,  and  their  number  amounts 
to  16,000  individuals.  The  magistrates  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  who  meet  for  that  purpose  in  the  zbor  or  assembly. 
Hungarians  only  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  Great  Count, 
or  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state.  All  the  Poglitzans  are 
bred  to  arms,  and  only  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Austrian 
emperor. 

The  republic  of  Ragusa  is  now  added  to  Dalmatia.  The 
ancient  Epidaurus  was  situated  in  its  territory,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  J\folonta.c  Ragusi  Vecchiod  was  founded  by 
old  Roman  colonists,  but  they  were  compelled  by  repeated 
earthquakes  to  remove  to  the  present  town,  and  there, 
during  the  dark  ages,  the  inhabitants  made  rapid  advances 
in  civilization,  commercial  industry  and  policy,  worthy  of  a 
more  extensive  theatre.  Ragusa,  under  an  aristocratic 
government,  rivalled  Venice  in  its  fleets,  trade  and  manu- 
factures ;  it  possessed  the  Dalmatian  and  Bosnian  mines, 
it  produced  poets,  geometers,  painters  and  historians,  and 
merited  the  title  of  the  Slavo-Illyrian  Athens.0  Conquered 
at  last  by  the  Venetians,  having  sacrificed  its  navy  in  con- 
sequence of  its  devoted  constancy  to  Spain,  it  was  visited 
at  a  later  period,  in  1667,  by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 
and  has  never  since  risen  into  importance.  It  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  and  was  destroyed/  like 
Genoa  and  Venice,  during  the  great  European  invasion  of 
the  French,  from  whose  hands  it  passed  into  the  power  of 
Austria. 

The  territory  of  Ragusa  extends  over  a  surface  of  78 
square  leagues  or  702  square  miles  ;  it  consists  of  a  narrow 
arid  and  rocky  tract  on  the  coast,  but  some  of  its  hills  and 
vallies  are  covered  with  vines,  olives  and  a  great  variety  of 
fruit.  The  country  on  the  north  terminates  in  a  peninsula, 
and  is  bordered  by  several  islands.  Ragusa,  (Slav.  Do- 
brovnik,)  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  does  not  differ  from 
the  towns  in  Italy  by  the  customs  or  language  of  its  inhabi- 

*  Mithridates,  II.  p.  642. 

b  Mannert,  Geographic  des  Grecs  ct  des  Romains,  VIT.  (X.)  p.  305. 
«  Mannert,  VII.  p.  350. 

<  Danville  and  F.ncyclop.  Method.  Geog.  Anc.  place  Ragusi  Vecehio  on 
the  site  of  Epidaurus.  Malte-Brun  calls  it  the  heir  of  Epidaurus,  and  says 
"it  became  the  asylum  of  old  Roman  colonists." — P. 

•  Appending  Notizie  istoriche  critiche,  &c.  Ragusa,  1802.  There  is 
an  abstract  of  the  above  work  by  M.  Depping  in  the  Annates  des  Voyages. 


tants.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  republic  is  still  suffered  to 
remain.  The  townsmen  carry  on  a  trade  in  silk  and  roso- 
glio  ;  the  population,  including  that  of  the  suburbs,  amounts 
probably  to  15,000  individuals.  The  harbour  of  Ragusa 
is  small,  but  the  docks  and  warehouses  of  the  Ragusans 
have  been  built  at  Gravosa,  and  a  line  of  country  houses 
extends  from  the  capital  to  that  port. 

The  district  of  Canali  is  fertile  in  orchards,  and  over- 
topped by  Mount  Sniecznicza,  on  which  snow  is  sometimes 
seen.  The  valley  of  Ombla  is  covered  with  villas,  and  the 
small  town  of  Stagno  is  situated  on  two  gulfs,  and  receives 
from  the  northern  the  unwholesome  exhalations  that  rise 
from  the  marshes  of  the  Narenta.  The  peninsula  of  Sa- 
biencellos  is  peopled  by  good  mariners ;  the  island  of  Jlgosta 
is  defended  by  natural  ramparts,  and  the  inhabitants  boast 
of  their  grottos  and  the  Phoenician  inscriptions.  St.  Paul, 
it  is  supposed,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Meleda  ; 
the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  it,  admire  its  woods  and  romantic 
lake.h  The  small  island  of  Giupana  or  Scipan  possesses 
a  fine  harbour  and  abounds  in  fruit.  Our  limits  prevent 
us  from  describing  the  festival  of  St.  Blaise,  the  tutelar 
saint  of  the  republic,  or  the  laws  of  the  Druczina,  a  frater- 
nity of  young  nobles,  or  the  patriarchal  marriages  of  the 
peasants,  and  many  other  ancient  Roman  and  Slavonic 
customs,  that  still  exist  in  a  territory  of  which  the  popula- 
tion is  not  greater  than  52,000  souls. 

The  daep  gulf  of  Cattaro1  penetrates  in  a  winding  direc- 
tion between  steep  rocks,  and  receives  no  other  feeders 
than  mountain  torrents ;  the  lower  declivities  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  fig,  olive  and  many  other  fruit  trees ;  villages 
are  interspersed  among  fertile  and  verdant  hills,  and  the 
romantic  landscape  is  bounded  by  the  thick  wood?  of 
Montenegro.  The  summers  in  the  valley  near  the  gulf  are 
as  warm  as  at  Naples,  the  orange  and  the  lemon  tree  thrive 
in  the  open  air,  snow  is  never  seen,  winter  is  not  a  cold  but 
a  rainy  season,  and  even  then  the  fields  and  gardens  are 
covered  with  the  vervain,k  the  passion  flower,  and  many 
other  tender  plants.  Cattaro,  a  fortified  town,  is  built  near 
the  bottom  of  the  gulf;  its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by 
their  hospitality,  and  the  fashions,  manners  and  customs  of 
Italy  have  been  introduced  amongst  them.  Debrota  is  enti- 
tled the  most  catholic,  and  its  townsmen  never  marry  with 
strangers.  Persagno  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  buildings, 
and  Perasto  for  its  site  in  a  natural  amphitheatre.  Rizano, 
once  the  chief  town  on  the  gulf,  was  for  a  long  time  peo- 
pled by  pirates  ;  their  descendants  are  not  a  polished  peo- 
ple, and  they  still  retain  some  traces  of  the  ancient  Roman 
costume.  So  great  was  at  one  time  the  dread  of  piratical 
invasions,  that  almost  all  the  habitations  were  confined 
wilhin  the  Strait  of  the  chain,  a  natural  barrier  that  may  be 
defended  by  infantry  ;  even  at  present  the  only  dwell- 
ings on  the  shores  of  the  outer  gulf  are  the  village  of  Theodo, 
which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  country  houses,  and  the 
fortified  but  small  and  dismal  town  of  Castel-Novo.  The 
district  of  Zuppa,  and  the  ports  of  Traste  and  Pastrovich 
on  the  south  of  the  Bocche,  are  peopled  by  an  active  race 
of  men,  who  generally  carry  on  predatory  wars  against  the 
Montenegrines. 

f  "  Elle  a  peri,"  it  perished — as  a  government,  not  as  a  town. — P. 
*  "  It  is  called  Peliesatz  by  the  natives." 

h  This  is  entirely  a  perversion  of  the  original.  "  St.  Paul  was  not  ship- 
wrecked on  the  island  of  Meleda,  but  they  admire  there  among  other  curi- 
osities, a  romantic  lake." — P. 

'    Bocche  di  Cattaro. 

k   Verbena  tripht/Ua, 
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Hungary  claims  the  southern  extremity  of  these  mari- 
time provinces,  which,  however,  possess  a  separate  adminis- 
tration,under  the  Austrian  government.  The  Bocchesi.  unite 
with  the  vigorous  constitution  of  the  Slavonians,  the  vivacity, 
bigotry  and  jealousy  of  the  Italians.  Eager  after  gain, 
accustomed  to  a  sea-faring  life,  they  quit  the  helm  or  the 
oar  for  the  musket,  and  retain  in  some  degree  the  rude 
ferocity  of  barbarous  nations.  Their  notions  of  justice  are 
very  vague,  blood  for  blood  appears  to  be  their  great  rule, 
and  even  so  late  as  1802,  young  women,  who  were  seduced 
and  became  pregnant  before  marriage,  were  stoned  to 
death.  Each  district  has  its  magistrates  and  privileges ; 
all  of  them  do  not  contain  more  than  30,000  individuals, 
yet  a  state  so  insignificant  is  divided  by  Catholic  and  Greek 
factions  ;  it  has  been  sometimes  styled  Austrian  Jllbania.* 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  Tran- 
sylvania, which  forms  politically  a  separate  state,  with  the 
title  of  Grand  Dutchy,  but  is  naturally  and  geographically  a 
continuation  of  Upper  Hungary.  Siebenburgen,b  the  Ger- 
man name  of  the  province,  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
discussions,  some  writers  maintaining  that  it  signifies  seven 
mountains,  others  seven  towns ;  it  has  also  been  derived 
from  seven  Hunnic  chiefs,  who  settled  in  the  country,  and 
from  a  similar  name  for  a  group  of  mountains  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  ;  some  philologists  insist  that  an  ancient  peo- 
ple, the  Sibyni,  have  left  some  obscure  traces  of  their  set- 
tlements, for  example,  the  word  Szeben  or  Cibinium,  the 
name  of  an  important  town.c  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Hunga- 
rians called  the  province  Erdely  from  its  relative  situation 
to  their  own  country ;  instead  of  that  word,  its  Latin 
synonyme,  Ullrasylvania,  was  first  used,  and  afterwards 
changed  into  Transylvania.  The  physical  geography  of  the 
country  has  already  been  considered  ;  its  Alps,  rivers, 
productions  and  climate  have  been  described  from  the 
scanty  materials  afforded  us  by  travellers  and  geographers, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  full  or  accurate  account  of 
Transylvania  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Three  nations  represented  in  the  Transylvanian  diet,  are 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  principality.  The  northern 
and  western  portions  belong  chiefly  to  the  Hungarians,  the 
country  of  the  Szeklers  extends  along  the  eastern  frontiers, 
and  the  Saxons  possess  the  lands  in  the  south.  The  Wa- 
lachians  make  up  perhaps  one  half  of  the  population,  but 
no  particular  territory  has  been  assigned  to  them  ;  they  are 
most  numerous  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts. 

The  Saxons  possess  Hermanstadl,  a  town  of  1 6,000  souls, 
regularly  built,  encompassed  with  walls,  the  capital  of  the 
Saxon  nation  in  Transylvania,  the  residence  of  a  military 
governor,  and  the  seat  of  the  public  authorities.  Among  its 
institutions  are  a  Lutheran  seminary,  and  a  learned  society 
whose  researches  are  confined  to  subjects  connected  with 
history."1  It  was  called  Hermanstadt  from  Hermann  of 
Franconia,  a  chief  of  the  Saxon  or  German  colony,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  town ;  but  we  know  no  document 
that  informs  us  whence  it  has  derived  its  Hungarian  and 
Latin  names  of  Szeben  and  Cibinium.* 


a  Tableau  des  Bouches  du  Cattaro,  par  un  officicr  autrichicn,  avcc  une 
carte.  (Annales  des  Voyages,  IV.  145.) 

b  Siebenbiirgen  is  from  its  composition,  seven  looms.  Germ,  burg,  town, 
castle  ;  berg,  mountain. — P.  «  Hermanstadt 

d  "Societfe  des  philohistoriques,"  Philo-historieal  Society. 

e  Comes  Chibiniensis  occurs  in  a  diploma  grantc*!  by  kinc  Andrew  II 
The  Sibi  ni  were  a  Sarmatian  people  ;  sybina,  in  ancient  Macedonian,  was 
a  kind  of  javelin  ;  szyb,  in  Polish,  is  a  child's  javelin." 
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The  gate  of  the  Red  Tower  is  a  famous  pass  at  no  j 
distance  from  Hermanstadt;  the  Aluta  flows  there  through 
a  narrow  valley,  and  is  precipitated  into  the  plains  of  VV'.j  lo- 
chia.   Reps,  Helton,  Rosinar,  Gross- Sehenr.k,  and  other 
large  towns,  as  well  as  Hermanstadt,  are  situated  in  tin: 
Mlland,  that  is,  the  old  country  or  ancient  colony.    Si  /  < 
burg  (Hung.  Segesvar,)  Medwisck,  and  Birthalm  are  thf 
most  remarkable  places  in  the  Weinland,  or  wine  country. 
MiiUenbach,  Reismarkt,  and  Broos,  are  the  principal  t<, 
in  the  district,  which,  according  to  the  signification  of  it* 
name,  lies  in  front  of  the  forests. r 

Fogaras  is  a  well-built  town  in  a  district  that  belongs  to 
the  Saxons  in  virtue  of  a  lease  ;  that  fact  may  appear  strange 
to  the  national  lawyers  of  France  or  England,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  acquired  rights  are  still  respected  in  one 
antiquated  corner  of  Europe.  Kronsladt,  (Hung.  Brxissnv,) 
the  first  town  in  Transylvania,  both  in  point  of  wealth  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  contains  25,000  souls  ;  ir  !; 
partly  fortified,  and  possesses  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran 
college,  and  it  is  said  that  the  value  of  the  goods  bought  and 
sold  in  the  town  amounts  to  7,000,000  florins  ;  of  that  sum 
five  millions  are  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Greek  Com- 
pany ;  its  manufactures  are  not  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. s  Burzenlandh  or  the  land  of  tempests,  of  which 
Kronstadt  is  the  metropolis,  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Transylvania ;  it  reckons  among  its  inhabitants  60,000 
Walachians.  Nwsen  or  Bistritz,  a  neat  town  with  a  Calvi- 
nistic  college,  is  the  capital  of  a  detached  district  near  the 
frontiers  of  Bukowine. 

The  formation  and  existence  of  a  German  state  sur- 
rounded by  Slavonic,  Walachian  and  Hungarian  countries, 
have  excited  the  attention  of  geographers  and  historians. 
King  Geysa  the  Second,  invited  in  1143,  many  German 
families,  chiefly  from  Franconia,  Westphalia  and  Thuringia, 
to  occupy  the  deserts  on  the  east  of  Hungary,  and  to  defend 
the  kingdom  on  that  side  from  barbarous  invasions.  But  it 
is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hermann,  the  founder  of  the 
town,  which  bears  his  name,  assisted  at  the  nuptials  of  Ste- 
phen I.  in  the  year  1002  or  1003.  Andrew  II.  granted  by 
a  diploma  in  1224,  to  his  Teutonic  guests  (hospites  nostri 
theutonici,)  certain  immunities  and  privileges,  by  which  a 
distinct  state  was  formed,  exercising  its  own  political  and 
municipal  rights.  These  rights  have  been  preserv  ed  through 
many  struggles  and  wars  raised  and  carried  on  by  despots 
from  the  time  of  Bathory  to  Joseph  II.  who  declared,  but  in 
vain,  that  the  Saxon  nation  was  extinct.  It  is  not  known  if  the 
German  colonists  mingled  in  their  new  country  with  any  de- 
scendants of  the  Goths,  but  they  probably  met  there  with  some 
Slavonic  villages ;  eertain  it  is  that  they  received  from  a  liberal 
monarch1  not  only  the  forests  of  the  Blaches  (Walachians,) 
and  Bissenes  (Petchenegues,)  but  the  said  Blaches,  and  the 
said  Bissenes  themselves.  The  colonists  employed  these  peo- 
ple to  tend  their  flocks  ;  no  feudal  burden  was  imposed  on 
them  ;  the  Germans  resolved  to  sanction  no  hereditary  aris- 
(ocracy  in  their  settlement.  The  people  elect  their  own  sena- 
tors and  magistrates,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  inhabitants  of  most  states ;  they  parti- 


'  Germ.  Land  vor  dem  Walde,  country  before  or  in  front  of  the  wood 
or  forest. 

e  "  Its  manufactures,  although  very  numerous,  arc  only  domestic  esta- 
blishments." 

h  From  burza,  a  tempest,  in  Slavonic.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  SIo- 
vacks  of  the  Caq)athian  mountains  occupied  the  district. 
>  Andrew  II. 
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cipated  by  means  of  their  representatives  at  the  Transylva- 
nian  diets,  in  the  political  freedom  of  the  Hungarians.8  Se- 
veral curious  laws,  calculated  to  repress  immorality  among 
all  classes  of  men,  and  luxury  or  effeminacy  among  the  rich, 
may  be  found  in  their  municipal  regulations.  The  people 
are  divided  into  fraternities,  neighbourhoods  and  tithings ; 
reciprocal  duties  are  assigned  to  the  members  of  these  cor- 
porations, and  a  sort  of  family  police  established.  Dress, 
ceremonies  and  feasts  are  all  regulated,  and  in  many 
instances  with  much  skill  and  wisdom.  The  higher  ranks, 
from  an  eager  desire  of  innovation,  have  resisted  these  de- 
crees,b  but  the  Christian  religion  is  still  taught  in  its  ancient 
purity,  and  the  children  learn  the  elements  of  their  language 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  Germans  call  themselves 
Teuische ;  the  official  Latin  name  of  Saxons  has  been  given 
them  by  the  Magiars,  and  has  been  probably  handed  down 
from  the  time  of  their  Finnic  ancestors.' 

The  Siculi  or  Szeklers  inhabit  a  country  in  which  there 
are  few  towns,  but  many  large  villages,  such  as  Szent  Mik- 
losA  with  its  fine  Armenian  church,  Udvarhely  with  a  popu- 
lation of  6,000  souls,  Szent  Gyorgy*  Miklos-Var  and 
others.  Maros-  Vasarhely,  however,  is  an  exception  ;  it  en- 
joys the  privileges  of  a  royal  city,  and  the  family  of  Teleky 
possess  there  a  palace  and  a  library  of  60,000  volumes.  The 
country  of  the  Szeklers  is  mountainous,  and  although  fertile 
in  grain  and  fruit,  many  individuals  in  the  district  of  Czik 
are  compelled  to  migrate  for  a  subsistence.  The  people, 
who  are  probably  a  branch  of  the  Patzinakites,  now  speak 
the  Hungarian.  Accustomed  to  the  occupations  of  war,  living 
on  the  produce  of  their  fields,  they  are  still  rude  and  igno- 
rant ; — some  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  atrocities  committed 
at  Rastadt. 

The  other  towns  in  Transylvania  are  inhabited  by  the 
Hungarians,  either  alone  or  conjointly  with  the  Walachians 
and  Saxons.  Clausenburg,  (Hung.  Kolos-Var,)  the  second 
city  in  Transylvania,  is  peopled  by  20,000  souls  ;  it  is  the 
place  at  which  the  diets  of  the  principality  are  usually  held, 
and  possesses  a  catholic  university  and  two  seminaries,  the 
one  belonging  to  the  Calvinists,  the  other  to  the  Socinians 
or  Unitarians.  Mathias  Gorvinus  was  born  in  the  town. 
Szamos-Falva  is  protected  by  two  citadels,  and  Jlpafi-Falva 
was  the  birth  place  of  the  Apafian  princes,  the  last 

a  See  the  Memoir  entitled,  Der  Verfassungs-Zustand  der  sachsischen  na- 
tion in  Siebenbtlrgen  :  Hermannstadt,  1790.  There  is  an  analysis  of  the 
above  work,  by  Schloetzer,  Staats-Anzeigen,  (Political  Journal,)  vol.  XVI. 
\>.  468,  (fee. 

b  Nothing  is  said  of  the  higher  ranks  in  the  original,  and  indeed  how 
c  ould  that  be  where  hereditary  distinctions  are  not  allowed.  It  is  merely 
said,  that  these  stern  and  elevated  institutions- have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of 
innovation  in  many  particulars. — P. 


monarchs  of  Transylvania.  Thorda  is  inhabited  by  6500 
individuals,  and  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  valuable  salt 
mine.  Szenl-Miklos-  on  the  Kokol  is  defended  by  two  cas- 
tles, Zalalna  or  Zlatna  is  built  in  a  fruitful  country. 
Enyed,  or,  according  to  its  German  name,  Strasburg,  has  a 
Calvinistic  academy  or  gymnasium,  Torosko  and  Kozrozs- 
Banya  are  mining  towns  in  a  district  rich  in  gold.  The 
flourishing  town  of  Deva  is  not  far  from  the  Iron  Gate  (Hung. 
Vas-Kapa,)  a  well-known  pass  that  leads  to  the  plains  of 
Temeswar.  Karlsburg  is  an  important  fortress  near  the 
large  town  of  Weissenburg  ;f  in  the  fortress  are  the  tombs 
of  the  Hunniades  or  Corvini ;  in  the  town  are  a  college  and 
an  astronomical  observatory.  The  court  that  presides  over 
the  mines8  in  Transylvania  was  for  a  long  time  held  at 
Abrud-Banya  (Germ.  Gross- Schlatten.)  Szamos-Uivar 
(Germ.  Armenienstadt,)  is  a  colony  of  Armenians  who  ap- 
point their  own  magistrates.  Ruins  and  heaps  of  stones 
near  Gradichtie  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Dacia, 
the  Sarmizugelhusa  of  the  Dacians,  and  the  Ulpia  Trajana 
of  the  Romans. 

Having  concluded  these  topographical  details,  we  shall 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  name  of  the  Carpathi- 
an mountains ;  that  name,  first  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
Ptolemy,  was  not  unknown  in  the  earliest  geography  of 
Greece.  The  mountainous  island  of  Karpathos  and  the  ad- 
jacent sea  to  which  it  gave  name,h  are  described  in  the  poem3 
of  Homer ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  word  has 
undergone  the  same  metathesis  in  Greek  and  in  the  Slavo- 
nic dialects.  Thus  the  Greeks  wrote  Krapalhos  instead  of 
Karpathos,  and  the  Poles  and  Bohemians  say  Krapac, 
which  is  pronounced  Krapats,  while  the  Russians  and  Ser- 
vians, had  they  been  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  would, 
from  the  nature  of  their  language,  have  called  them  Karpat. 
The  same  term  has  perhaps  some  analogy  to  chrebet,  moun- 
tains, in  Russian,  to  chrapien,  to  climb,  and  chropawy,  uneven, 
in  Polish,  and  to  the  names  of  the  Chrobats,  Choncats,  and 
other  nations.  The  Greek  name  of  the  Riphaean  range 
might  have  been  at  one  time  synonymous  with  it.  We  do 
not  affirm  the  truth  of  these  statements,  but  many  of  them 
are  very  probable,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  Greek  tradi- 
tions relative  to  the  Riphaean  mountains  are  not  inapplicable 
to  those  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

c  The  Germans  were  known  to  the  Finns  by  the  name  of  Saxa-Lainen  ; 
Germany  was  called  Saxan-Maa.  Juslenii  Fennici  Lexici  Tentamen,  p.  332. 
d  Saint  Michael. 
*  Saint  George. 

'  Busching,  II.  580.  Recent  geographers  have  eonfoundcd  the  fortress 
and  the  town. 

s  "  Chambre  des  mines." 
b  Mare  Carpathium. 
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Hungary  concluded.  Researches  on  the  Origin  of  the  Hun- 
garians. General  remarks  on  Hungary,  and  the  Provinces 
annexed  to  it. 

Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  different  na- 
tions subjected,  united  or  added  to  Hungary.  Little  has 
hitherto  been  said  concerning  the  origin  or  migrations  of 
the  Hungarians  ;  it  was  thought  best  to  defer  the  conside- 
ration of  that  subject,  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  as  intri- 
cate as  any  in  the  geography  of  nations. 

The  Hungarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theissand  the 
Danube  by  the  plain  now  protected  by  the  forts  of  Ungh- 
Var  and  Munkalsch;  they  invaded  all  the  low  country,  and 
left  the  mountainous  districts  on  the  north  and  northwest  to 
the  Slovacks,  once  the  subjects  of  the  Moravian  or  Jtfara- 
vanlan  monarchy.  They  advanced  on  the  southwest  to  the 
base  of  the  Stirian  and  Croatian  mountains,  and  met  in 
those  regions  Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wends  and  Croatians. 
The  Hungarians  were  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  life,  and 
possessed  numerous  Hocks  and  herds,  for  which  the  large 
plains  were  well  adapted.  The  same  country  had  been 
successively  subdued  by  the  Pannonians,  Sarmatians,  Huns 
and  Avars;  but  one,  perhaps  several  Hungarian  tribes,  in- 
habited, probably  at  an  early  period,  the  mountains  in  the 
northwest  of  Transylvania,  or  the  basin  of  the  two  Szamos,a 
which  was  called  Black  Hungary  in  the  year  1002,  or  at 
the  time  of  its  union  with  Hungary  Proper.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  Szeklers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Transylvania 
are  a  Hungarian  or  semi-Hungarian  tribe,  that,  have  existed 
in  their  present  country  since  the  ninth  century.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  whole  nation,  including  the  Cumanians  and 
the  lass  or  Jazyges,  amounts  to  four  millions,  of  whom 
about  500,000  are  settled  in  Transylvania. 

The  Hungarians  are  not  a  tall  race  of  men,  but  active, 
muscular  and  robust ;  the  people,  the  nobles,  all  the  Magi- 
ars  are  renowned  for  martial  valour  and  patience  in  endu- 
ring the  fatigues  of  war.  Their  gaiety  or  mirth  is  not  that 
of  polished  nations,  but  the  effect  of  military  habits  and  im- 
perfect civilization. 

The  higher  classes,  who  are  not  strangers  to  European 
refinement,  possess  immense  revenues,  and  are  attached,  by 
their  connexions  or  titles,  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  They 
imitate  whatever  may  dazzle  the  multitude  in  the  customs 
or  fashions  of  the  German,  French  and  English  nobles. 
They  vie  with  each  other  in  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
their  leasts,  and  in  the  number  of  their  retinue,  affect  patri- 
otism in  imitation  of  the  English,  ride  in  more  costly  carriages 
than  the  German  courtiers,  and  distinguish  themselves  in 


•  The  great  and  the  little  Szamosor  Samosch. 

k  "Their  dress  consists  of  wide  pantaloons,  a  vest,  and  the  g-uba,  a  cloak 
made  of  a  kind  of  cloth,  wrought  in  exact  imitation  of  a  sheep  skin." 


the  diets  by  an  energetic,  or,  at  all  events,  a  noisy  opposition 
against  the  Austrian  cabinet.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  can 
gain  nothing  from  a  political  change,  and  that  there  is 
really  little  difference  between  them  and  the  Galician  or 
Austrian  nobility.  The  poorer  nobles  form  a  separate  class, 
residing  from  choice  or  necessity  in  the  country.  They 
cultivate  their  farms,  speak  the  national  language,  maintain 
the  national  privileges,  and  desire  eagerly  that  they  may  be 
strengthened  and  increased.  The  most  of  them  are  pro- 
testants,  and  the  protestants  are  divided  into  CalvinLsts  and 
Lutherans. 

All  the  Hungarian  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  are  distinguished 
by  their  frankness  and  hospitality.  The  lord  of  a  wide  do- 
main, and  the  baron  who  cultivates  his  own  acres,  receive 
the  stranger  with  the  same  cordiality.  A  traveller  who  can 
speak  the  language,  might  traverse  the  whole  kingdom 
without  entering  an  inn  ;  but  he  must  lay  aside  the  magiste- 
rial gravity  of  the  Germans,  and  the  haughty  reserve  of  the 
English, — he  must  drink  wine  out  of  the  same  glass  as  his 
host,  partake  of  national  dishes,  and  smoke  a  pipe  after 
dinner.  The  Austrians  are  prejudiced  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  those  who  visit  Hungary  live  in  inns,  which  are 
in  general  very  bad,  a  natural  inconvenience  in  a  country 
rarely  frequented  by  travellers.  Some  German  or  half 
German  towns  may  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  in  them 
the  fashions  of  other  lands  prevail.  But  whoever  remains 
with  the  Hungarians,  accommodates  himself  to  their  cus- 
toms, and  converses  with  them  in  their  language,  is  likely 
to  become  their  friend  ;  he  may  share  in  their  joy, — their 
calamities  are  not  concealed  from  him. 

The  peasantry  form  the  great  mass  of  the  people  ;  their 
costume  is  well  fitted  for  a  cold  climate  and  a  pastoral  life. 
The  guba,  a  large  woollen  cloak,  defends  them  against  the 
inclemencies  of  the  season  ;b  and  the  kalpak  or  felt  cap, 
which  is  now  worn  by  horsemen  and  even  by  kings,  still 
retains  among  the  peasants  its  ancient  Tartar  or  Finnic 
shape.  A  wallet  hangs  from  the  shoulder,  and  every  man 
carries  the  valaska,  a  small  hatchet  with  a  long  handle,  an 
instrument  which  they  wield  dextrously/ d  No  caltera- 
tion  has  perhaps  taken  place  in  the  dress  of  the  lou- 
hasz  or  peasants  since  the  time  they  fought  in  the  armies 
of  Attila. 

They  still  retain  their  Tartar  customs,  and  rarely  if  ever 
enter  an  inn  ;  when  travelling,  they  sleep  in  the  open  air, 
in  their  carts  or  near  their  flocks  ;  at  home,  a  bench  or  a 
heap  of  hay  serves  for  a  bed.  The  hogs,  which  supply 
them  with  food,  arc  kept  in  the  same  house,  and  only  sepa- 


«  Bredctzky,  Beitra-ge,  II.  art.  8. 

'  This  circumstance  applies  in  the  original  only  to  the  semi-barbarous 
shepherds  of  the  county  of  Szumegh. — P. 
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rated  by  a  trellis  from  their  owners.  The  epidemic  diseases 
and  fevers,  so  prevalent  in  Lower  Hungary,  may  depend  per- 
haps as  much  on  the  people's  manner  of  living  as  on  the 
climate ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  diseases 
they  are  less  fatal  to  the  natives  than  to  foreigners. 

The  gay  and  mirthful  character  of  the  Hungarians  is 
evinced  in  their  frequent  and  noisy  meetings,  and  in  their 
dances,  some  of  which  are  intricate,  others  of  a  dramatic 
character.  Their  songs  are  not  unlike  what  the  Greeks 
called  amcebcea ;  they  consist  of  questions  and  answers 
well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  persons  who  sing  them. 
Although  neither  their  dances  nor  their  songs  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Arcadia  or  the  vales  of  Tempe,  an 
Hungarian  Theocritus  might  derive  from  them  the  mate- 
rials of  a  pastoral  poem. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  facts,  characteristic  of  the 
nation,,  can  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  travellers  ;  we 
shall  endeavour  to  supply  their  want  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Magiar  language,  which  is  not,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  a  medley  of  all  the  Asiatic  and  European  tongues, 
or  a  virgin  without  a  mother  and  without  kindred.  Its  sister 
dialects  may  be  traced  from  the  shores  of  Lapland  to  the 
countries  beyond  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Wolga.  The  language  is  allied  to  the  Lap- 
ponic,  Finnic,  Permiak,  Wogul,  Tcheremisse,  Tchuwashe 
and  others  that  are  included  under  the  general  name  of 
the  Tchudish  Finnish  or  Uralian,  a  vague  and  inapplicable 
term,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  substituted  by  a  better. 
Comenius,  Strahlenberg  and  Fischer  were  not  ignorant  of 
the  connexion  between  these  tongues,  but  the  fact  was 
completely  proved  by  Sainovics,  who  accompanied  Hell  the 
Jesuit,  in  his  astronomical  mission  to  Cape  North  in  1769. 
The  Hungarian  traveller  observed  with  surprise  that  he 
could  partly  make  out  what  the  Laplanders  said,  and  that 
they  were  often  able  to  understand  his  meaning.  Sainovics 
then  began  to  study  a  Lapponic  Grammar,  written  by  Leem, 
a  Dane,  and  some  other  works  published  in  the  north. 
He  proved  afterwards  the  identity  of  several  vocables, 
showed  that  a  striking  resemblance  subsisted  between  others, 
and  concluded  that  the  Hungarian  and  Lapponic  dialects  were 
the  same  ;a  but  his  exaggerated  hypothesis  was  reduced  to 
its  proper  terms  by  M.  Gyarmathy,  another  Hungarian. b 
The  analogy  is  not  confined  to  words,  but  is  observable  in 
the  grammatical  forms,  particularly  in  marking  the  declen- 
sions of  substantives,  the  relations  of  possessive  pronouns, 

1  Sainovics,  Demonstratio  idioma  Hungarorum  et  Laponum  idem  esse ; 
Copenhagen,  1770.  (This  memoir  is  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen,  vol.  X.  1770,  p.  653.) 

b  Gyarmathi,  Affinitas  Lingua?  Hungaricse  cum  Unguis  finnicae  originis 
gramniatice  demonstrata  ;  Goettinga1,  1799. 

■  "  The  verb  to  be,  in  Lapponic,  is  almost  identical  with  the  verb  to  be- 
come, in  Hungarian." 

d  Asia  polyglotta,  Table  of  the  Finnic  languages,  in  the  Atlas,  and 
p.  188,  &c. 

«  We  shall  cite  a  few  examples  in  which  the  Hungarian  words  arc  print- 
ed in  italics,  and  the  Scandinavian  in  Roman  characters  : — ag,  a  river;  aa, 
id. :  aszoni,  a  woman ;  asynia,  a  goddess  or  woman,*  (Edda ;)  alunni, 
to  sleep ;  lugn,  luun,  tranquillity,  repose  ;  bor,  wine  ;  bior,  beer ;  eg,  hea- 
ver ;  ey,  everlasting,  whence eyglo,  sun,  (Iotic;)  clet,  life;  elem,  I  live;  el, 
to  tx-get,  to  nourish ;  cssce,  rain  ;  oese,  to  pour ;  elein,  an  elk ;  elend,  in 
German;  els,  in  Danish;  eslwe,  evening;  sol-cst,  sunset,  in  Jutlandic 
(Norman  no-Iotic  ;)  fa,  a  tree ;  vallarfax,  a  forest,  properly,  the  mane  of 
nills,  (Edda  ;)  comp.  fagus,  Lat.  and  fayau,  Fr.  beech  ;  field,  the  earth  ; 
fold.  id.  (Ases ;)  felsce  and  fell,  aloft,  lofty  ;  fiell,  a  mountain ;  feyer,  white  ; 
t'agr,  in  Scandinavian  ;  hence  the  English  word,  fair ;  feketc,  black  ;  feigr  and 
feikr,  pale,  dying,  cowardly,  (Solarliod,  str.  36 ;)  feri,  a  man  ;  fir,  id.  (Edda  ;)+ 
gees,  fog  ;  guse,  id.  in  hav-guse,  sea-fog,  in  Jutlandic  ;  hay,  hair ;  haar,  id.  ; 
had,  war  ;  had,  hatred,  a  feud  ;  hegy,  a  mountain  ;  hoei,  a  hill,  (Dan. ;)  heves, 
*  "  Femme  ase." 

t  This  is  the  Latin,  vir,  Celtic,  fear,  a  man. — P. 


and  the  conjunctions  and  interrogatives,  by  suffixes  or  sylla- 
bles added  to  the  end  of  words.0  A  similar  affinity  has 
been  discovered  by  M.  Klaproth  with  the  dialects  of  the 
Ostiaks  of  Berezow,  and  of  other  tribes  between  the  Ural 
mountains  and  the  river  Obi.d  The  ancient  Iougoria  was 
peopled  by  these  tribes,  and  their  descendants  have  retained 
many  Hungarian  words,  which  are  unknown  to  the  more 
polished  Finnic  nations.  M.  Klaproth  has  collected  several  of 
the  words  used  by  the  Samoiedes,  which  correspond  with 
othersin  Hungarian.  The  connexion  between  the  Hungarian 
and  the  Turkish  is  not  nearly  so  remarkable  as  its  gram- 
matical resemblance  with  the  Armenian.  The  plural 
nominatives  in  k  are  formed  in  the  two  languages  in  the 
same  manner,  and  produce  the  same  cacophony ;  the 
dative  plural  of  the  Hungarian  resembles  the  instrumental 
case  of  the  Armenian,  and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  one  of 
the  harshest  consonants  is  more  grating  to  the  ear  in  the 
Hungarian  than  in  the  Armenian  verb.  The  words,  it  is 
admitted,  are  very  different;  how  comes  it  then,  that  the 
grammatical  structure  is  so  much  alike,  particularly  as  it 
accords  ill  with  a  language  in  other  respects  so  harmonious 
as  the  Hungarian  1  We  have  lastly  to  mention  a  connex- 
ion hitherto  almost  unknown,  that  subsists  between  the 
Hungarian  and  Scandinavian,  which  have  been  considered 
wholly  foreign  to  one  another ;  we  have,  however,  been  able 
to  discover  a  number  of  words  common  to  both,  and  such  as 
could  not  have  been  introduced  by  civilization  or  in  later 
times,  but  in  those  early  ages,  when  the  Huns,  Goths,  Iotes, 
Ases  and  Magiars  assembled  round  the  altars  of  Odin.6 
Thus  the  Hungarian,  though  connected  with  other  tongues, 
is  not  on  that  account  less  interesting.  It  is  harmonious, 
rich,  flexible,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  natural  elo- 
quence of  the  people  who  speak  it.  Several  literary  and 
scientific  journals  are  at  present  published  in  the  country  ; 
historians  and  poets  might  be  enumerated  among  the  Hun- 
garian writers.  It  is  the  ordinary  language  of  the  diet ; 
the  Austrians,  it  is  true,  wish  to  continue  the  Latin,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  German  and  Slavonian  inhabitants. 

The  nobles  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  lords  of 
extensive  domains  and  others  who  cultivate  their  farms/ 
The  priesthood  is  composed  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
deans  and  commendataries.5  The  inhabitants  of  the  free 
and  royal  towns  and  the  privileged  burghs,  the  tribes  of 
the  Cumanians  and  Jazyges,  and  the  members  of  some 

warm  ;  hver,  a  warm  spring,  (Icelandic  ;)  hold,  the  moon  ;  hvel,  a  wheel  or 
circle,  figurat.  the  moon,  (Alvismal,  str.  14 ;)  iol,  good  ;  iont,  kindly,  (Jut. ;) 
level,  a  leaf ;  Icev,  foliage  ;  magas,  high,  great ;  magt,  megin,  power,  &c. ; 
menny,  the  heavens,  the  firmament ;  mosnning,  the  top  of  a  roof,  (Jut. ;) 
nyak,  the  neck  ;  nakke,  id. ;  oesz,  autumn ;  hoest,  autumn,  harvest ;  szarv, 
a  horn ;  skaur,  a  peak,t  and  skarp,  sharp ;  szulum,  I  speak  ;  thula,  a  dis- 
course, and  thulr,  an  orator ;  tel.,  winter ;  tcel  and  tiela,  land  covered  with 
ice  ;§  var,  a  strong  castle  ;  varde,  a  high  and  fortified  station.  Several 
German  words,  introduced  into  the  Hungarian  at  a  later  period,  are  collect- 
ed in  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung. 

t  "  Head,  eminence."  §  "  Glace  dans  la  terre." 

f  "  The  Hungarian  nobles  are  divided  into  the  magnats  or  great  digni- 
taries, the  gentlemen  who  possess  landed  property  (nobles  possessionnds,) 
and  the  gentlemen  without  landed  property  (armalistcs.y  The  nobility 
consist  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  or  officers  of  state,  and  the  order  of 
Magnats  (liberi  barones.)\\  Among  the  nobility  are  also  included  all  gen- 
tlemen who  possess  landed  property,  as  the  individual  doing  so  is  ipso  facto 
ennobled.  The  king  has  also  the  power  of  creating  nobles. — Ed.  Encyc. 
II  Corresponding  to  the  German  barons  (freyherrn,  free  lords.) — P. 

s  "  archbishops,  bishops,  commendatory  abbots,  and  deans  of  chap- 
ters." The  dignified  clergy  of  the  Hungarian  catholic  church  are  3  arch- 
bishops, 14  diocesan  bishops  and  16  titular  bishops,  16  metropolitan  chap- 
ters and  2  collegiate  chapters,  178  beneficed  canons  and  79  honorary  canons, 
one  archabbot  and  14G  abbots,  19  grand  provosts  and  89  provosts.  The  in 
ferior  clergy  consist  of  4189  pastors  and  3059  monks. — P. 
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petty  corporations  arc  represented.  The  body  politic,  or 
what  is  styled  in  the  language  of  the  diet,  the  Hungarian 
nation,  Populus  Hungaricus,  is  made  up  of  these  classes  ; 
they  have  the  right  of  electing  a  king  if  the  reigning  family 
become  extinct,  and  possess  in  common  with  their  sovereign 
the  power  of  making  laws.*  All  the  taxes  are  regulated 
in  the  diets,  which  ought  legally  to  be  assembled  every  three 
years.  The  rest  of  the  people,  or  the  Misera  conlribuens 
plcbs,  pay  imposts,  but  enjoy  no  political  privileges.  The 
monarch  may  make  peace  or  war,  but  he  must  first  hear 
the  opinion  of  the  nation  ;b  he  can  command  the  nobles  to 
take  up  arms  on  any  emergence,0  but  every  extraordinary 
contribution  must  be  assented  to  by  the  diet.  The  king 
swears  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and  signs  the  diploma 
of  King  Andrew,  but  protests  against  the  article  which  ren- 
ders it  lawful  for  the  Hungarians  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
if  their  privileges  be  infringed.*1  The  sovereign  is  obliged 
to  execute  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  courts,  and  it  is  un- 
lawful for  him  to  punish  or  impose  a  penalty  on  any  indivi- 
dual, unless  he  be  legally  tried.  He  must  defend  the  king- 
dom against  every  hostile  invasion,  and  restore  such  of 
its  ancient  provinces  as  may  be  gained  by  the  chance  of 
war  ;  in  short,  Hungary  is  an  independent  and  mixed  mon- 
narchy. 

The  Hungarian  diet  consists  of  two  chambers  or  tables, 
each  subdivided  into  two  orders.6  The  noblesf  and  the 
clergy  are  the  members  of  the  one  ;  the  deputies  of  the  52 
counties  or  varmegyes,  and  the  representatives  of  the  free 
towns  sit  in  the  other.  Each  county  sends  two  members 
to  the  diet,  and  they  are  elected  by  the  nobles.  The 
absent  nobles  (magnats)  avail  themselves  of  an  ancient 
abuse,  and  send  substitutes  who  represent  them  in  the  lower 
house.  The  diet  is  divided  into  four  classes  or  orders ;  the 
members  vote  in  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  all 
questions  are  carried  or  rejected  in  each  order  by  a  ma- 
jority. The  deputies  must  act  conformably  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  constituents. 

The  different  classes  in  the  nation  enjoy  different  privi- 
leges. The  noble  as  citizen  of  the  state,  may  possess  land 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  burgess,  as  citizen  of  a 
town,  can  only  acquire  real  property  within  its  jurisdiction. 
When  the  heirs  male  of  a  domain  are  extinct,  it  returns  to 
the  crown,g  but  so  long  as  these  heirs  remain,  any  of  them, 
like  the  manorial  lords  in  Norway,  can  buy  back  the  land 
sold  by  their  ancestors  at  the  price  given  for  it ;  thus  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  circulation  of  capital 
are  impeded  by  an  absurd  law  of  the  northern  states.  The 
nobles  cannot  be  arrested  without  the  warrant  of  a  judge, 
and  then  only  for  capital  crimes.  They  are  exempt  from 
every  ordinary  contribution,  and  are  the  only  class  in  the 
kingdom  eligible  to  every  office  in  the  state.1' 

The  government  of  the  counties  is  in  a  great  measure 

a  When  a  motion  has  passed  the  diet,  the  king  has  the  power  of  con- 
firming or  rejecting  it,  his  approbation  being  necessary  to  give  it  the  force 
of  a  law. — P. 

>>  Diploma  granted  by  Leopold,  art.  13.  Articles  of  1G08,  art.  2. 
c  "  He  can  order  the  levy  en  masse  of  the  nobility  (insurrectio.)" 
*  Diploma  Andres,  art.  31.  Quod  si  vero  nos,  &c. 

e  The  four  orders  of  the  Diet  arc  :  the  prelates,  the  lay  barons  and  the 
magnate,  the  representatives  of  the  counties,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
free  cities.  The  two  chambers  are  :  the  chamber  of  magnats,  in  which  the 
palatine  presides,  composed  of  the  prelates,  the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  the 
governors  of  counties,  and  all  the  counts  and  barons  who  arc  members  of 
the  diet ;  and  the  chamber  of  states,  in  which  the  grand  judge  presides,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  other  deputies. — Ed.  Encyc. 

t  "  Magnats." 

_  e  The  king  lias  a  right  to  the  property  of  all  deceased  nobles  who  have 
died  without  heirs,  or  who  have  been  convicted  of  treason  or  rebellion. — P. 


independent  of  the  crown.  Thirteen  palatines  or  ispan* 
possess  their  dignities  by  hereditary  right,  and  the  oilier 
officers  in  the  counties  are  elected  and  paid  by  the  provin- 
cial congregations  or  assemblies.  The  towns  have  their 
municipal  administration  and  supreme  courts.  Every  office 
must  be  filled  by  a  native  ;  foreigners  can  only  he  natural- 
ized by  the  diet. 

The  Hungarian  peasants,  the  descendants  of  wandering 
shepherds,  at  first  cultivated  the  ground  for  hire,  and  re- 
tained their  freedom  ;  they  might  quit  the  land  of  one  lord 
and  settle  on  the  domain  of  another  ;  that  privilege  was  con- 
firmed by  many  enactments,1  but  personal  and  perpetual 
servitude  was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  revolted  pea- 
santry. Frequent  opportunities  were  not  wanting  of  en- 
forcing the  law  and  increasing  the  number  of  bondsmen  on 
the  estates  of  the  nobles  during  the  rebellions  in  the  reign  of 
Uladislaus.  The  great  majority  of  the  country  people  re- 
mained however  in  the  condition  of  hired  labourers  or 
farmers.  Many  entered  into  contracts  by  which  they 
agreed  to  till  the  ground,  some  for  their  maintenance,  others 
for  a  stipulated  sum,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  leave 
the  land  until  the  advances  made  by  the  proprietors  had 
been  paid,  nor  could  they  be  turned  out  of  their  farms  until 
they  were  indemnified  for  their  labour.k  Thus  the  depen- 
dence was  reciprocal,  and  the  peasants  in  different  countries 
of  Europe  were  exposed  to  privations  unknown  to  the  ser- 
vants or  tenantry  of  an  upright  Hungarian  landlord.  But 
it  frequently  happened  that  the  contracts  were  incorrectly 
interpreted  from  the  vague  manner  in  which  the  mutual 
obligations  were  specified.  The  labour,  which  according 
to  this  system  supersedes  monied  rent,  is  regulated  and  de- 
termined in  the  Urbarinm,  a  rural  code  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Mary  Theresa  in  1764.1  Personal  servitude 
was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Joseph  II.  in  1795,  and  the 
diet  re-established  under  Leopold  II.  in  the  exercise  of  its 
privileges,  ratified  generously  all  the  enactments,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  protect  the  peasantry,  or  to  better  their 
condition.  It  did  not  sanction  the  right  of  acquiring  real 
property  granted  to  every  Hungarian  by  Joseph  II. ;  much 
less  did  it  agree  to  equalize  the  imposts  on  all  the  landa 
"  These  differences,"  said  the  nobles,  "  constitute  our  privi- 
leges ;  they  may  be  taken  away  from  any  amongst  us  guilty 
of  a  capital  crime,  but  what  crime  have  we  committed  1 
The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  as  independent  of  Austria,  as 
England  is  of  Hanover.  We  obey  no  emperor,  we  only 
recognize  our  king.  Joseph  II.  is  not  our  king  ;  he  has 
not  been  crowned,  he  has  not  taken  the  oaths,  he  is  an 
usurper."1"  Such  were  the  respectful  remonstrances  that 
the  philosophic  despot  heard  on  his  death-bed  ;  he  revoked 
his  decrees,  abolished  his  reforms,  and  gave  up  his  plan  in 
despair.  But  the  nation,  now  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
its  prerogatives,  may  perhaps  consider  the  evil  consequences 

The  privileges  of  the  nobility  consist  in  the  right  of  assisting  at  the  de- 
liberations of  the  legal  assemblies  of  the  county  wherein  they  dwell  or  pos- 
sess property,  whatever  be  the  subject  under  consideration  ;  the  inviolability 
of  their  persons  from  arrest,  unless  in  the  cases  of  felony,  highway  robbery, 
and  some  other  crimes  ;  the  sole  right  of  possessing  lands,  with  the  seigniorial 
power  over  their  vassals ;  and  the  exemption  from  all  contributions  and  im- 
posts.— Ed.  Encyc. 

■  "  Jus  libera?  emigrationis."  Decree  of  Sigismund,  1405;  of  Ferdinand 
the  First,  in  1541  and  1550;  of  Maximilian  the  First,  in  1566. 

k  The  vassals  hold  their  farms  on  condition  of  rendering  i>ersonal  service, 
and  paying  the  ninth  part  of  the  produce  and  other  dues.  They  houe\<  i 
hold  them  only  from  term  to  term,  and  must  resign  them  when  propel 
warning  has  been  given. — I'. 

1  Provisionally  confirmed  by  the  diet,  1791. — P. 

">  Schloetzcr,  Staats  Anzeigcn,  vol.  XIV.  p.  101,  XV.  336,  &c. 
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of  a  system  by  which  landed  property  is  exclusively  confined 
to  nobles  or  citizens  of  the  state ;  it  may  at  last  learn  how 
much  the  value  of  land  and  its  products  has  been  increased 
in  other  countries,  where  the  husbandmen  enjoy  civil  rights, 
and  have  the  interest  of  property  in  the  fields  that  they  la- 
bour. The  nobles  boast  of  imitating  the  English,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  abuses  committed  by  their  stew- 
ards, the  vexatious  oppression  of  village  justices,  and  the 
arbitrary  exactions  of  tax  collectors,  are  concealed  from 
them.  It  is  certain  that  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
place  them  so  high  above  all  their  neighbours,  might  be 
rendered  more  durable,  if  they  were  extended  to  every  or- 
der of  the  community. 

The  Hungarians  are  in  possession  of  religious  liberty ; 
more  than  a  half  of  the  population  profess  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  the  dignitaries  of  that  church  enjoy  many  valuable  po- 
litical privileges  ;  places  are  assigned  to  them  in  the  diets, 
and  they  are  considered  in  those  assemblies  the  great  pil- 
lars of  the  court  party.  The  archbishop  of  Gran  possesses 
an  annual  revenue  of  about  ,£30,000  ;  the  metropolitan  of 
Kolocza  has  not  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  that  sum. 
The  income  of  the  bishop  of  Erlau  is  about  £20,000,  the 
see  of  Gross- Waradin  is  worth  nearly  .£8400,  and  the 
average  annual  value  of  the  dioceses  is  from  £4000  to 
c£4200.a  It  may  be  easily  believed  that  the  first  families 
in  the  country  canvass  for  these  offices.  The  king  passed 
a  law  by  which  the  bishopric  of  Erlau  was  set  apart  for  the 
fourth  son  of  the  reigning  prince.  Many  bishops  are  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces  in  which  they  reside,  and  others 
possess  monopolies  cn  wine  and  salt.  But  although  the 
Catholic  clergy  have  so  many  advantages,  they  are  not  ac- 
tuated by  Christian  charity  towards  the  other  sects.  Ene- 
mies of  religious  freedom,  they  oppose  every  privilege  claim- 
ed by  heretics  ;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  are 
sufficiently  powerful  to  oppress  them,  or  destroy  their  law- 
ful lights.  The  Protestants  are  mostly  Calvinists  ;  among 
those  of  that  persuasion  are  many  noble  families,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Genevese  reformer  are  preached  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. b  The  Lutheran  creed  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  miners  and  German  artisans,  and  exists  in  all 
the  rigour  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Lutheran  minis- 
ters cannot  conceal  their  animosity  against  the  Calvinistic 
preachers.  The  Catholic  party  avails  itself  of  their  strifes 
and  contentions,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Protestants  to 
the  diet  are  as  numerous  and  ineffectual  as  the  Catholic  pe- 
titions that  are  presented  to  the  British  parliament0  It  is 
evident  from  the  sermons  of  the  priests,  the  diocesan 
charges  and  the  public  edicts  of  the  bishops,  that  they  de- 
plore the  spread  of  evangelical  doctrines.  The  Greek  or 
eastern  church  by  which  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were  first 
sown  in  Hungary,  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
decay ;  more  than  a  third  of  its  members  have  apostatized 
to  the  Roman  faith,  but  it  still  retains  a  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  most  southern  provinces.  The  united 
Greek  rites  are  observed  by  the  Rusniacs  and  the  Wala- 
chians  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Transylvania  is  represented  by  a  separate  diet ;  its  mem- 
bers are  the  magnats,  the  deputies  of  the  Hungarian  no- 
bility, those  of  the  Szeklers,  (all  of  whom  without  distinction 
of  birih  are  eligible,)  and  those  of  the  free  Saxon  nation. 


The  Catholics,  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  are  legally  recog- 
nized, and  an  Unitarian  church,  the  only  one  in  the  world, 
which  has  existed  since  the  time  of  Socinus,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  law  in  Transylvania.  Most  of  the  Walachians, 
who  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  pro- 
vince, profess  the  eastern  Greek  religion,  but  from  some 
strange  caprice  their  church  is  only  tolerated. 

The  institutions  of  Hungary  retain  all  the  vigour  and  all 
the  inflexibility  of  the  middle  ages.  Changes  or  improve- 
ments cannot  without  much  difficulty  be  introduced.  Little 
or  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  universities,  gymna- 
sia or  schools.  The  influence  of  an  ignorant  priesthood  is 
exerted  in  all  the  catholic  seminaries,  and  monks  have  their 
doubts  on  the  propriety  of  using  astronomical  instruments 
made  by  heretics.  The  danger  of  innovation,  the  fear  of 
misapplying  or  of  eventually  losing  the  funds  left  by  pious 
individuals  for  benevolent  purposes,  paralyse  the  efforts  of 
the  protestants ; — still  knowledge  advances,  the  Hungarian 
patriots  are  animated  by  a  noble  zeal,  the  poor  are  in- 
structed without  the  aid,  sometimes  in  defiance  of  authority, 
improvements  made  in  other  countries  are  adopted,  and 
libraries  are  formed  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

If  industry  be  still  in  its  infancy,  it  must  be  imputed  to 
long  intellectual  darkness,  and  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  corporations  on  individual  talent.  If  articles  of  primary 
necessity  be  excepted,  and  to  these  may  be  added  gubas  or 
woollen  cloaks,  zischmas  or  Hungarian  boots,  tobacco  pipes 
and  chaplets,  the  other  products  of  industry  are  few  and 
insignificant ;  the  cloth,  glass,  and  earthen-ware  of  Hun-, 
gary  are  much  inferior  to  the  same  articles  in  Austria.  But 
good  soap  is  made  in  the  country,  and  the  dressing  of  lea- 
ther furnishes  employment  to  a  great  many  persons.  The 
linen  manufactured  by  the  burgesses  in  Upper  Hungary 
proves  the  superiority  of  the  German  artisans,  and  a  very 
lucrative  trade  in  that  article  is  carried  on  in  the  county  of 
Zips.d  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  well  adapted  for  silk, 
but  the  quantity  produced  is  inconsiderable.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  of  the  brandy,  maraschino  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  made  in  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia  ;  the  Slo- 
vacks  are  equally  skilled  in  extracting  balsams  and  odori- 
ferous resins  from  different  plants.  The  workmen  and 
individuals  who  live  by  trades  in  Hungary,  amount,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  calculation,  to  40,000,  but  the  number  is 
daily  increasing. 

The  natural  productions  of  the  country,  its  oxen,  corn, 
wine,  wool  and  metals,  afford  the  materials  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  but  there  is  no  sure  outlet  for  it  except  Austria 
and  the  provinces  attached  to  the  Austrian  empire.  Thus 
the  wines  are  sent  to  Poland,  and  the  corn  to  Italy.  The 
Hungarians  have  few  commercial  dealings  with  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Galicians  do  not  require  wheat  or  cattle,  and 
only  a  little  wine  ;  the  Turks  are  well  enough  provided  with 
wine  and  cattle  in  their  own  country,  Avhile  the  Austrians 
have  fettered  the  Hungarian  corn  trade,  and  the  people  can 
only  export  a  small  quantity  of  grain.  The  distance  and 
the  state  of  the  roads  between  a  great  part  of  Hungary  and 
Trieste  preclude  the  interchange  of  commodities.  The  car- 
riage, the  duties,  and  the  other  expenses,  are  almost  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  merchandise.  It  may  be  urged  that 
Hungary  is  watered  by  many  fine  rivers ;  unfortunately 


c  Enn.  translator,  1827.    "  Mais  aujourdhui,  nous  avons  changfe  touJ 

cela." — P. 

d  "  To  the  amount  of  6  millions  florins." 
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however,  their  course  is  contrary  to  the  direction  of  its 
commerce  ;  had  the  Danube  flowed  westwards,  or  had  its 
navigation  been  free  and  not  obstructed  by  the  Turks,  ad- 
ditional channels  might  have  been  created  for  the  produce 
of  labour.  The  conquest  of  Bosnia,  by  opening  the  com- 
munication with  Venetian  Dalmatia,  might  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  commerce  of  Hungary.  But  of  all  these  im- 
pediments, the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Austrians  are  the 
most  effectual.  The  Austrians,  unable  to  make  the  Hun- 
garians relinquish  their  freedom  or  national  privileges,  con- 
sole themselves  by  treating  them  as  foreigners  in  all  the  cus- 
tom houses  throughout  the  empire. 

Hungary  is  considered  by  Austria  only  as  its  depot  of  raw 
materials,  and  an  outlet  for  its  manufactures.  In  conformi- 
ty to  that  principle,  the  Hungarian  is  not  only  forced  to 
purchase  different  articles  of  Austrian  manufacture,  which 
he  might  have  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  of  a  better  quality  in 
other  countries,  but  when  he  se-nds  his  own  goods  to  Vienna, 
he  must  pay  higher  and  more  exorbitant  duties  than  those 
exacted  from  the  Poles.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  fatal 
consequences  of  so  bad  a  system.  The  Hungarians  see 
their  rich  pastures  covered  with  cattle,  their  cellars  rilled 
with  wine,  and  their  granaries  stored  with  corn,  but  as 
these  articles  must  be  sold  for  whatever  price  is  put  upon 
them  at  Vienna,  they  are  not  solicitous  of  improving  the 
agriculture  of  the  country.  The  noble  is  satisfied  if  his 
revenue  cover  his  expenditure,  and  never  thinks  of  making 
his  land  more  productive.  The  peasant  labours  merely  to 
provide  for  his  immediate  wants.  The  Hungarian  patriots 
accuse  the  reigning  family  of  ingratitude  to  a  people  that 
have  often  been  their  only  defence,  and  whose  love  of  inde- 
pendence is  never  formidable  but  when  they  are  unjustly 
treated.  The  Austrians  hear  such  complaints  and  reply  to 
them.  "Our  monarchy  consists  of  several  federate  states, 
and  each  retains  its  privileges,  rights  and  institutions.  If  these 
concessions  were  granted  to  Hungary,  a  country  so  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  all  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  em- 
pire might  be  concentrated  in  a  single  province."  The  ex- 
ports from  Hungary  amount  to  24,000,000  florins,  its  im- 
ports to  18,000,000.a  The  internal  taxation,  which  the 
Austrian  financiers  think  much  too  low,  is  regulated  by  the 
diet.  The  taxes  paid  by  the  farmers  or  peasantry  are  oppres- 
sive ;  they  are  said  to  be  about  5,000,000  florins.b  The  royal 
duties  on  salt  yield  6,000,000,  the  net  produce  of  the  cus- 
toms is  equal  to  4,000,000,  and  the  total  revenue  is  more 
than  20,000,000. 

The  military  establishment  of  Hungary  is  made  up  of 
46,000  infantry  and  17,000  hussars  ;  but  it  might  raise  on 
any  emergence  a  hundred  thousand  good  troops,  and  to 
that  number  Transy'vania  might  add  twenty  thousand.  A 
long  line  of  frontier  from  Dalmatia  to  Bukowine,  is  guarded 
by  a  sort  of  perpetual  camp  ;c  these  districts  are  called  the 
military  limits ;  all  the  inhabitants  are  soldiers  and  at  the 
same  time  husbandmen.  The  lands  which  they  cultivate 
are  hereditary  possessions,  that  cannot  be  subdivided.'1  A 


»  "  The  exports  of  Hungary  arc  from  20  to  24,000,000  florins,  and  the 
Imports  only  three  fourths  that  value." 

b  "The  property  tax  (impot  foncter.)  which  is  only  burdensome  to  the 
peasantry,  scarcely  exceeds  5,000,000  florins." 

•  "  A  long  strip  of  territory  from  Dalmatia  to  Bukowine  is  organized  as 
a  perpetual  camp." 

d  "  They  have  hereditary  possession  of  the  lands  which  they  cultivate, 
port  of  which  are  family  estates  which  cannot  be  divided,  and  part/ree 
iands." 

•  "The  property  (Mens)  and  even  the  flocks  of  a  house  or  community 
are  held  in  common  ;  individuals  possess  only  money  and  moveables." 


family  or  a  number  of  allied  families  forms  a  limine  or  society, 
in  which  the  oldest  member  exercises,  under  the  title  of 
gospodar,  a  patriarchal  power.  The  money,  flocks  and 
moveables  of  a  society  are  held  in  common  by  all  the  rrifrn- 
bers  ;c  and  if  a  girl  marries  any  one  of  a  different  house  than 
that  to  which  she  belongs,  she  can  claim  no  more  than  a 
wedding  garment'  for  her  dower.  Every  member  must  con- 
tribute by  his  labour  to  the  common  stock.  The  number  of 
merchants,  or  rather  retailers,  and  of  priests,  is  limited  by 
the  laws,  and  whoever  absents  himself  without  the  permis- 
sion of  his  gospodar  is  considered  a  deserter.  The  people 
are  clever,  sprightly,  but  ill-informed,  and  the  nature  of 
their  military  government  is  unfavourable  to  civilization. 
The  country  forms  a  part  of  Hungary  or  Transylvania  ; 
for  that  reason,  the  towns  in  the  military  limits  have  been 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  these  provinces. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians,  01 
to  discover  from  what  part  of  Asia  or  of  Europe  they  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  Hungarian  language  is 
an  undoubted  proof  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  consisted  of 
Finno-Uralian  tribes  ;  that  part  of  the  same  language  which 
is  not  connected  with  the  Finnic  dialects,  might  have  proceed- 
ed from  some  original  peculiarity  in  the  primitive  stock  of  the 
Magiar,  or  have  been  introduced  by  other  nations,  such  as 
the  Turks,  Mongols  or  Huns,  who  mixed  with  the  Magiars. 
All  these  opinions  have  been  ably  supported.5  Some  wri- 
ters have  penetrated  into  the  mysterious  east,  and  one 
Hungarian  has  maintained  that  his  countrymen  arc  of 
Egyptian  origin  ;h  he  might  have  concluded  with  equal  pro- 
bability that  they  have  migrated  from  the  J)faghada,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  from  the  country  of  the  Magi  in 
Persia.  Leaving  these  doubtful  conjectures,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  draw  some  inferences,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
deduced,  from  the  facts  stated  by  historians  and  geographers 
concerning  the  early  migrations  of  the  Hungarians  or  Ma- 
giars. 

The  Ouni1  inhabited  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
sea  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  hundred 
years  afterwards  the  Chouni'  were  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Borysthenes.  These  people  were  in  all  probability  the 
same  as  the  Huns  who  rendered  themselves  famous  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  ;  they  occupied  the  same  coun- 
tries, they  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names.  Of  a 
different  origin  from  the  Goths,  they  waged  continual  war 
with  the  fair  Alani  and  the  Ostrogoths.  The  Huns,  ac- 
cording to  Jornandes,  the  Herodotus  of  the  Goths,  were 
sprung  from  the  demons  of  the  forests  and  Gothic  sorce- 
resses,k  driven  from  their  homes,  and  exiled  by  their  coun- 
trymen. If  this  tradition  be  interpreted,  it  means  that  the 
Huns  lived  in  forests,  and  were  addicted  to  magic.  Such  was 
the  character  of  the  Finns,  as  given  by  Tacitus  and  the  Sa- 
gas, and  if  there  be  a  well-attested  fact  in  the  semi-fabulous 
history  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  same  arts  were  practised 
by  the  people  that  inhabited  forests  and  caverns  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  northeast  of  the  Goths.    The  Huns  were  not 


f  "  Trousseau,"  clothes,  jewels,  linen,  &c.  allowed  to  the  bride  in  mar- 
riage. 

e  Gyarmathy,  Sainovics,  quoted above.  Bel,  dc  vera  online  Hunnorum, 
Avar,  et  Hunger.  Leipzick,  1757.  Fischer,  Qurcstioncs  Petropolit.  17701 
For  their  Turkish  origin,  sec  Dcsguigncs,  Histoire  des  Huns;  Pray,  An- 
nales  Hunnorum,  dissertatio  quarta. 

h  Thorns,  Conjecturx  de  origine,  prima  sede  ft  iiugratioiiibus  Hungaro. 
rum,  Pcsth,  1802. 

■  Unni,  Chuni. 

k  Aliorumncc  ;  the  Scandinavian  alruna*  i 
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Slavonians,  since  the  latter  revolted  and  took  up  arms 
against  them  ;  unless  then  they  be  of  a  different  origin  from 
any  of  these  people,  they  must  be  considered  a  branch  of 
the  Finns  or  Tchudes.    The  descriptions  left  by  historians 
of  their  personal  deformities  are  more  illustrative  of  the 
Mongols  than  the  Tchudes  ;  but  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  terror  and  alarm  excited  by  the  devastating 
Huns,  and,  at  all  events,  these  historical  statements  are  only 
applicable  to  one  dominant  Mongol  tribe,  ruling  over  many 
others  composed  of  Finnic  vassals.    Whatever  is  known 
-concerning  the  early  migrations  of  the  Huns  and  Hungari- 
ans, may  in  this  way  be  easily  explained.   The  rapid  power 
of  the  first  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  sudden,  mysterious  and 
inconceivable  invasion,  but  to  a  union  of  all  the  ancient 
tribes  in  Russia  against  the  fair  sons  of  Wodin,  who  branded 
their  enemies  with  the  reproachful  epithet  of  dogs  or  hunds, 
a  corruption  of  their  national  name,  khun  or  people.    It  is 
not  wonderful  if  many  hordes  remained  after  the  death  of 
Attila,  in  the  provinces  of  his  empire.   Jornandes  mentions 
the  Hunni-Var  in  the  northeast  of  Hungary,*  which  may 
be  considered  the  commencement  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 
The  Magiars  who  were  sent  for  in  the  eighth  century  to 
combat  the  Moravians,  found  the  country  peopled  by  their 
brethren.    Thus  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  immense 
number  of  these  barbarians,  which  cannot  be  explained  ac- 
cording to  any  other  hypothesis.  The  Sabiri,  another  horde 
of  the  same  race,  remained  on  the  north  of  Caucasus.  A 
Byzantine  writer  who  mentions  their  destructive  invasions 
in  Asia,  calls  them  the  Samen,  which  corresponds  with  the 
word  Suomen,  the  name  given  by  all  the  Finnic  nations  to 
the  countries  they  inhabit.15    The  assertion  of  another  By- 
zantine author  is  not  improbable  ;  according  to  him,  the 
Avars  consisted  chiefly  of  Ougres  or  Hungarians,  that  made 
up  so  many  vassal  tribes.0    The  Hunugari  were  only  Ou- 
gres or  Hungarians,  who  were  vassals  of  the  Huns  ;  their 
descendants,  the  inhabitants  of  Iougoria,  a  country  between 
the  Uralian  mountains  and  the  river  Obi,  were  subdued  by 
the  Russians  of  Novgorod  about  the  year  1 1 50.  Many 
Hungarian  words  are  still  retained  in  the  dialects  of  the 
Wogulitzes  and  Ostiaks,  the  present  inhabitants.*1  The 
Huns,  although  of  Finnic  origin,  were  connected  with  the 
Turks  of  Mount  Altai ;  it  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whe- 
ther they  conquered  or  were  subdued  by  that  people  ;  but 
if  they  formed  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  or  Tu-Kio'u,  they 
must  have  been  denominated  Turks.    Hence  the  mixed 
nature  of  their  language,  and  the  name  applied  to  them  by 
the  Byzantine  historians  ;e  and  hence  the  Scandinavian 
traditions  concerning  the  Turks  who  followed  Odin,  and 
who  appear  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Huns,  a  horde 
of  whom,  it  is  said,  penetrated  into  Scandinavia/  The  Tur- 
key or  Tyrkland  of  the  Icelandic  writers  was  situated  to  the 
south  and  southeast  of  Biarmaland  or  Permia  and  the  high 
mountains  that  limit  great  Svithiod.e    The  great  Hungary, 
described  by  travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  particularly 
by  Rubruquis,  included  the  countries  on  the  southern  Uralian 

*  Jornandes,  de  Rebus  Gothieis.    Bel,  Prodrom.  Hung.  I.  II.  sect.  1. 

b  Theophanes,  Corp.  Byzant.  VI.  p.  110,  119.  Malala  calls  them  Ugni. 
Ibid.  XXIV.  part  II.  p.  44. 

«  Theophylact.  Corp.  Byzant,  III.  p.  259.  lib.  VII.  cap.  8. 

d  The.  Wogulitzes  and  Ostiaks  retain  more  Hungarian  words  than  any 
other  Finnish  tribes.    See  Klaproth,  as  quoted  p.  4G8. 

«  The  Byzantine  writers  call  them  Turks. 

»  Suhm,  Origine  des  peuples  du  Nord,  II.  60,  72,  381.    Odin,  87. 
g  Svilhiod  hin  Mi/cla.    This  name  shall  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  work. 

*  This  does  not  imply  that  the  Teutons  and  Germans  are  not  the  same 


mountains ;  but  at  an  unknown  epoch,  anterior  to  the  power 
of  the  Turks  of  Altai,  primitive  Hungary  must  have  extended 
very  far  to  the  north  and  southeast.  The  Iougoria,  men 
tioned  in  Russian  history,  formed  a  part  of  the  country 
The  town  of  Egregia  or  Egrygaya,  the  stumbling  block  of 
the  commentators  on  Marco  Polo,  bears  an  Hungarian 
name,  which  is  at  present  common  to  several  townsln  the 
kingdom. 

The  Ougres,  Ungri  or  Hungarians  were  then  a  branch 
of  the  Uralian  race,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name,  has 
been  termed  Finnic,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Hunnic 
confederacy  ;  in  the  same  manner  the  Saxons  are  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  but  are  included  among  the  Germans,  from  their 
historical  connexions  with  that  people. h 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  if  the  Hungarian  tra- 
ditions accord  with  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  testi- 
mony of  historians  and  geographers. 

We  learn  from  the  old  national  songs  of  the  Magiars 
that  three  countries  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  Scythia, 
Dent  or  JJentu,  Moger  or  Magar,  and  Bostard.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  regions  are  clothed  in  ermine,  gold  and 
silver  are  as  common  as  iron,  the  channels  of  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  precious  stones.  JWagog,  the  eastern  neigh- 
bour of  Gog,  was  a  grandson  of  Japheth,  and  the  first  king 
of  Scythia.  According  to  a  different  tradition,  Magor  and 
Hunor,1  the  first  Scythian  monarchs,  left  a  hundred  and 
eight  descendants,  the  founders  of  as  many  tribes.  Ethele 
or  Attila  was  sprung  from  Japheth,  and  Ugek  from  Attila. 
The  second  migration  of  the  Hungarians  from  Scythia  took 
place  under  Almus,  the  son  of  Ugek,  whose  birth  was 
foretold  in  a  dream  ;k  the  first  happened  in  the  time  of  Attila.1 
A  redundant  population  was  the  cause  of  these  migrations. 
Two  thousand  men  departed  from  every  one  of  the  108 
tribes,  and  the  total  number  amounted  to  216,000,  who 
were  divided  into  seven  armies  or  hordes,  each  of  which  was 
made  up  of  30,857  warriors,  commanded  by  seven  princes  or 
dukes,  the  Hetou  Moger  or  the  seven  Magiars.  The  names 
of  the  leaders,  which  are  still  preserved,  were  Jllmus,  Eleud, 
Kundu,  Ound,  Tosu,  Tuba  and  Tuhutum.m  The  Hunga- 
rians passed  the  Wolga,  near  the  town  of  Tulbora,  and 
marched  on  Susdal,  which  might  have  been  the  same  as 
Susat,  the  ancient  capital  of  Attila's  empire.  They  re- 
moved from  that  place  and  settled  in  Lebedias,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lebedian,  a  town  in  the  government 
of  Voronez"  (Woronesch.)  They  were  invited  from  their 
new  territory  by  king  Amulphus  of  Germany,  to  combat 
Sviatopolk,  king  of  great  Moravia.  Duke  Almus  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army,  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Slavonians  of  Kiovia  (Kiow,)  defeated  the  troops  that 
opposed  him,  and  reached  the  confines  of  Hungary  by  the 
Russian  principality  of  Lodomiria  or  Wladimir.  Arpad, 
his  son,  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  invaded  the 
country  on  the  Upper  Theiss,  where  the  fortress  of  Ungh- 
Var  was  erected  in  884.  But  according  to  another  account 
the  Hungarians  had  already  entered  Transylvania  in  862, 

people,  but  that  the  former  is  the  ethnographical,  and  the  latter  the  political 
name. — P. 

'  Their  names  signify  literally  lords  (or  or  our)  of  the  Magiars  and  Huns. 

k  Such  is  the  signification  of  his  name. — (M.  B.) — P. 

1  Anonymus  Bel*,  Not.  cap.  1,  3,  5,  11,  14,  16,  44,  46.  Schwandtncr, 
Scriptor,  rer.  Hungar.  t.  I.  Thurocz,  Chronica  Hung.  Pray,  Annates 
Hunn.  Avar,  et  Hungar.  p.  342. 

m  Some  of  these  names  denote  the  tribes.  Kunda  and  Oundja  are  well 
known  rivers.  Tuba  is  a  considerable  feeder  of  the  Jenisii.  But  Eleud  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Eleuts  or  Oeloet ;  the  word  may  be  other* 
1  wise  explained  in  the  Hungarian  language.  ■  "  Voroneje." 
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and  were  driven  from  it  in  889  by  the  Patzinakites  or  Pet- 
chenegues.  These  tribes,  however,  were  not  perhaps 
under  the  dominion  of  Arpad. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  migrations,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  which  unfortunately  are  disre- 
garded and  rejected  by  the  monks,  the  only  persons  who 
could  have  preserved  them  entire.  The  conclusions  at 
which  we  formerly  arrived,  are  not  invalidated  by  what  has 
now  been  stated.  The  three  regions,  Denlu,  Mager  and 
Bastard,  correspond  to  Tenduch,  where  reigned  a  prince 
named  Ungh  Khan,  or  king  of  the  Unghs,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  Turf  an,  to  Great  Hungary  or  the  earliest 
known  country  of  the  Magiars,  and  to  the  country  of  the 
Baschkirs  or  Baschkurt,  the  Pascatir  of  Rubruquis.  It 
follows  from  these  statements  that  the  Hungarians  must 
have  occupied  at  one  time  a  very  extensive  country,  but  the 
details  are  not  for  that  reason  incorrect ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  names  of  the  seven  princes  and  the  seven  tribes,  together 
with  other  facts,  appear  to  corroborate  them.  When  com- 
pared with  the  different  historians,  and  combined  with  our 
hypothesis  concerning  the  Huns  and  Finns,  the  migration 
of  the  Hungarians  across  Russia,  then  peopled  by  hordes  of 
the  same  race,  and  their  settlement  in  the  Hunni-Var, 
among  the  remains  of  the  Huns,  and  perhaps  of  the  Avars, 
cannot  be  thought  improbable  or  fabulous.  The  duration 
and  the  epoch  of  the  migration  before  the  year  800,  may  not 
be  accurately  known  ;  but  it  may  be  maintained,  without 
inquiring  whether  the  early  exploits  of  the  Huns  under 
Attila  were  confounded  with  the  achievementsofthe  Magiars, 
that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias  longer  than  is  generally 
believed.  The  passages  in  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
concerning  the  relative  situation  of  the  Mazares,  Chazares, 
Petchenegues  and  Russians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth 
century,  are  very  obscure  ;  still  according  to  the  text,  and 
exclusively  of  every  arbitrary  correction,  they  prove,  in  our 
opinion,  that  the  Magiars  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Don  sometime  after  the  Ougres,  whom  the  Byzantines  con- 
founded with  the  Turks,  were  settled  in  the  Hunni-Var. 
As  we  cannot  enter  into  the  long  discussions  to  which  the 
subject  might  lead,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  state  briefly  the 
causes  or  events  by  which  the  limits  of  Hungary  have 
at  different  times  been  altered. 

The  irruptions  of  the  Hungarians  into  Germany  and 
Italy  were  finally  checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  1. 
at  Merseburg  in  933,  and  of  Otho  I.  at  Augsburg  in  955. 
The  Hungarians  were  then  a  semi-barbarous  people,  ad- 
dicted to  superstition  and  magic,  like  the.  Finns;  eating 
horse  flesh  at  their  religious  feasts,  like  the  Scandinavians. 
The  names  of  their  divinities  are  now  unknown. 

Christianity  began  to  be  established  about  the  year  973  ; 
the  people  imitated  the  example  of  their  prince  Gheysa, 
whose  son  Stephen  was  baptized  in  983,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  king  in  1000  ;  he  was  ranked  after  his  death  among 
the  number  of  the  saints.  Twenty  princes,  descendants  of 
St.  Stephen,  were  successively  kings  of  Hungary.  One  of 
them,  perhaps  the  most  illustrious,  was  Ladislaus  the  holy,a 
who  conquered  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia.  Transyl- 
vania was  civilized  by  numerous  German  colonies  in  the 
reign  of  Gheysa  the  Second.  Bela  the  Third  made  him- 
self master  of  Galicia,  Scrvia,  and  the  dutchy  of  Chulm  in 
Dalmatia.  Andrew  the  Second  passed  a  law  in  1222,  by 
which  the  Hungarians  might  take  up  arms  against  their 

»  "  Ladislas  le  S  tint" — St.  Ladislaus,  canonized  by  Celefitine  III.  in  1 1«J8. 
b  "  The  right  of  insurrection." 

vol  ii  —  nos.  97  &  as.  3  O 


kings  if  they  infringed  their  just  rights.*  The  nation  was 
compelled  to  renounce  that  privilege  in  1 688.  Bulgaria 
became  tributary  to  Hungary  under  the  same  dynasty,  hut 
in  the  last  reigns  of  these  princes,  Hungary  was  exposed  tothe 
invasions  of  the  Mongols.  The  reigning  bouse*  became  ex- 
tinct in  1301,  and  twelve  kingsof  different  families  ruled  after- 
wardsover  Hungary.  Lewis  the  First,  one  of  these  mona  rr  :hs, 
united  to  hisdominions  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  which  was  more 
than  once  retaken  by  the  Venetians ;  he  conquered  Lodo- 
miria  or  Red  Russia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Walachia  and  Mol- 
davia. The  same  sovereign  was  elected  king  of  Poland, 
and  the  Hungarian  monarchy,  under  his  reign,  was  equal, 
if  not  greater  in  extent,  than  the  present  Austrian  empire. 
His  successors  were  unable  to  retain  his  dominions.  Sigis- 
mund,  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Nicopolis  in  1396,  ceded 
to  Poland  the  provinces  on  the  east  of  the  Carpathians. 
Mathias  Corvinus,  who  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in 
Hungarian  history,  wrested  Silesia  and  Moravia  from  the 
Bohemians.  Lewis  the  Second  lost  the  battle  of  Mohru  7. 
and  was  slain  by  the  Turks.  The  kingdom,  afterwards  in- 
vaded almost  on  every  side  by  the  Tuiks,  became  a  field 
of  battle  in  which  Christian  and  Mussulman  armies  massa- 
cred each  other  during  a  century.  To  regain  Transylva- 
nia, separated  from  Hungary  after  the  death  of  Lewis  the 
Second  in  1 526,  was  the  pretext  for  these  wars.  Luther's 
reformation,  adopted  by  some,  and  proscribed  by  others, 
was  the  cause  of  fresh  commotions  and  civil  broils.  It  was 
the  object  of  a  numerous  party  to  raise  John  Zapolya,  the 
wahoode  of  Transylvania,  to  the  Hungarian  throne ;  and 
the  war  between  him  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  his  rival, 
was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  guaranteed  to  Zapolya 
the  possession  of  Transylvania  and  a  great  part  of  Hungary. 
It  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Turks  to  support  the 
Transylvanian  princes  against  the  Austro-Hungarian  kings. 
The  illustrious  men  who  figured  in  these  troublous  times, 
and  displayed  all  the  great  qualities  and  defects  of  theii 
nation,  were  the  two  Bathorys,  Bethlem  Gabor,  Stephen 
Botskai,the  conqueror  of  Upper  Hungary,  Gabriel  Bethlem, 
who  for  some  time  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Hun- 
gary, the  two  Rakotskys,  the  second  of  whom  was  long 
the  terror  of  the  Austrians  and  Poles,  and  Tekeli,  who  after 
having  achieved  heroic  exploits,  died  an  exile  at  Brusa  in 
Natolia.  The  slow  and  methodical  policy  of  Austria  tri- 
umphed in  1713,  and  the  hereditary  rights  of  its  emperors 
have  since  that  time  been  acknowledged.  The  attempts 
to  reconquer  Servia  and  Walachia  produced  no  lasting 
change  ;  and  the  Polish  provinces,  though  claimed  and  re- 
taken in  the  name  of  Hungary,  form  a  separate  kingdom. 


Synoptical  Table  of  the  Political  and  Military  divisions  of 
Hungary,  fyc. 

I.  Kingdom  of  Hungary.    (Madjiar  Orszag.) 

I  l.  Cis-Danubian  Circle  on  the  east  of  the 

A.  Western  or  Lower  Hungary.  <2  Xnins-I)taaubifti»  circle  0*  the  west  ol 

(        the  Danube. 

f  3.  Cis-Tihiscan  circle  on  tlus  side  of  the 

B.  Eastern  or  Upper  Hungary. -j  3  Xn^fSHabkli  circle  on  the  other  side 

[    of  the  Thciss. 

Counties.  Gespannschafl  (Ger.)  Varmegye  (Hung.)  Stolica*  (Slav.)  Comi- 
tates (official  Latin.)   

«  "  The  Hungarian  dynasty."  ' 
&  I>ronounced  StolUza. 
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German  Names. 

G.  of  Arwe. 

Baatsch. 

Barsch. 

Hcmt. 

Liplau. 

Neograd. 

Neutra. 

Pesth. 

Presburg. 

Gran. 

Thurotz. 

Trentschin. 

Sohl. 


U  CIS-DANUBIAN  CIRCLE. 

Hungarian  Names.       Statistical  details. 

'  Free  and  Royal  towns, e  23 
Episcopal  towns,e  3 
Burghs,«  176 
Villages  and  hamlets,  2,507 
Prcediat  593 
Houses,  267,941 


V.  of  Arva.*- 
Bacs. 
Bars.b 
Mont. 
JApto.. 
Nograd. 
Nyitra. 
Pest. 
Posony. 
Esztergom: 
Turocz. 
Trencsin. 
ZolyomA 


Communes  or  districts  classed 

according  to-  tke  different 
nations. 

Slavonians,  1,840 

Hungarians,  655 

Germans,  136 

Servians,.  74 

Rusniacs,  2 

^  Walachians,  2 


2.  TRANS-DANUBJAN  CIRCLE. 


G.  of  Stuhlweissenburg.  V.  ofFeyerJ 
Sarania.  Baranya. 


Eisenburg. 
Kom-orn. 
Raab. 

Wieselburg. 

Schumeg. 

Ocdcnburg. 

Szalad. 

Tolna. 

Veszprim. 


Vas> 
Komarom. 
Gyor.' 
Mosony. 
Somogy. 
Soprony. 
Szala. 
Tolna. 
Veszprem. 


'  Free  and  Royal  towns, 
Episcopal  towns, 
Burghs, 

Villages  and  hamlets, 

Prcedia, 

Houses, 

Communes,  <f-c. 
Hungarians, 
Germans, 
Croatians, 
Slavonians, 
Servians, 

•  Vandals  (Wends,) 


2 
190 
2,571 
1,059 
205,353 

1,744 
346 
313 
62 
26 
160 


of  Abaujvar. 
Beregh. 
Borschod. 
Goemcer. 
Hecesch. 
Scharosch. 
Zips. 
Torn. 
Unglivar. 
Zemplin. 


G.  of  Arad. 


3.  CIS-TIBISCAN  CIRCLE. 

'  Free  and  Royal  towns,  6 

Episcopal  towns,  2 

Burghs,  120 

Villages  and  hamlets,  2,285 

Pr&dia,  505 

Houses,  181,745 

Communes,  rf-c. 

Slavonians,  1,106 

Hungarians,  917 

Rusniacs,  312 

Germans,  68 

Walachians,  9 

Poles*  1 


V.  of  Abauji. 
Beregh. 
Borsod. 
Gcemcer. 
Heves. 
Saros. 
Scepes. 
Torna. 
Unghvar. 
Zemplin. 


4.  TRANS-TIBISCAN  CIRCLE. 


V.  of  Arad. 


Bekesch. 

Bekes. 

Bin  ar. 

Bihar. 

Tschanad. 

Czanad. 

Kraschow. 

Krasso. 

Marmarosch. 

Marmaros. 

Saboltsch. 

Szabolcz. 

Saihmar. 

Szathmar. 

Tcmesch. 

Temes. 

Toronthal. 

Toronto!. 

Vgotsch. 

Ugocs. 

'  Free  and  Royal  towns, 
Episcopal  towns, 
Burghs, 

Villages  and  hamlets, 

Prozdia, 

Houses, 

Communes,  tyc. 
Walachians, 
Hungarians, 
Rusniacs, 
Germans, 
Servians, 
v  Slavonians, 


5 
2 
113 

1,782 
478 
302,360 

1,061 

564 
125 
83 
59 
10 


II.  United  Kingdoms. 


Croatia  ;  (Hung.)  LLorvath  Orszag 
Slavonia ;  (Hung.)  Toth  Orszag. 


Dalmatia,  ~\ 
Galicia,  )• 
Lodomiria} 


Claimed  by  the  Hungarian  diet. 


*  Orawska  Stolica  (Slav.) 

b  Tyekowska  Stolica  (Slav.)  Tyekew  is  the  Slavonic  name  for  the  an- 
cient royal  town  of  O-Bars  or  Old  Bars. 

0  Ostrihomska  Stolica  (Slav.) 

1  Zsolenska  Stolica  (Slav.) 

e  Free  and  royal  cities,  Episcopal  cities,  Towns. — P. 

'  By  the  laws  of  Hungary,  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to  let  out  to  farm 
one  half  of  their  lands  to  their  vassals ;  what  they  cultivate  on  their  own 
account  is  called  Pradia. — P. 

e  Comilatus  Albensis,  in  Latin,  from  AJba  Regia,  the  Latin  name  of  the 
chief  town. 


COUNTIES    OF  CROATIA. 


G.  of  Kreulz. 

Warasdin. 
Agram. 


V.  of  Karraes. 
Varasd. 
Zagrab. 


'  Free  and  Royal  towns, 

Burghs, 

Villages, 

Praidia, 

Houses, 

Communes,  tJV. 
^  Croatians, 


COUNTIES  OF  SLAVONIA. 


G.  of  Poschega. 
Syrmie. 
Verovitz. 


of  Poezega. 
Szerem. 
Veracze. 


'Royal  towns, 
Burghs, 
Villages, 
Prcedia, 
Houses, 

Communes,  tf-c. 
Slavonians, 
Servians, 
Hungarians, 
Germans, 
Rusniacs, 


4 

8 

1,136 
7 

33,486 
1,148 


2 
23 
571 
28 
35,189 

486 
102 
4 
2 
1 


III.  Particular  Districts. 
A.  Civil  Districts. 


Under  the  Palatine  of 
the  Kingdom. 


Under  the  Royal  Lieu- 
tenancy. 

Under  the  Archbish- 
op of  Gran. 

Under  a  Provincial 
Count. 


Jazygie  (Ger.) ;  Jaszsag  (Hung.)  ;  3  burghs,  8 
villages. 

Great    Cumania. — Nagy-Kunsag  (Hung.)  ;  1 

burgh,  5  villages. 
Lottie  Cumania. — Kis-Kunsag  (Hung.)  ;  3  burghs, 

5  villages. 

'  Privileged  villages  of  the  Haydukes,  3  burghs.1 
Trading  coast,m  2  burghs." 
Towns  of  Zips,  16  burghs.0 

See  (Sedes)  of  Vaika.  I  Prcedialists,  or  noble  vas- 
 of  Verebel.  \  sals  of  the  Archbishop. 


Captainry 
stadt. 


of 


District  of  Turopolia,  33  villages  and  hamlets.P 

B.  MILITARY  LIMITS. 

1.  Under  the  military  government  of  Croatia. 

{Regiment  of  Licania,  2  burghs,  105  villages. 
 Ottoschatz,  1  town,  1  burgh,  79  vil- 
lages. 
  Ogulin,  1  burgh,  95  villages. 
  Szluin,  2  burghs,  315  villages. 


Captainry  of  Varas-  <  Regiment  of  Kreutz,  1  burgh,  191  villages, 
din.  (   St.  George,  2  burghs,  71  villages. 

2.  Under  the  ban  of  Croatia. 

<  Regiment  1st,  1  burgh,  140  villages 

(  Regiment  2d,  4  burghs,  138  villages. 

3.  Under  the  military  government  of  Slavonia. 

'Regiment  of  Gradisca,  1  town,  1  burgh,  131  vil- 


lages. 
Brod,  1  town, 
Petervaradin, 
villages. 


1  burgh. 

1  town,  3  burghs, 


69 


^ District  of  the  Tchaikistes,  13  villages. 
4.  Under  the  military  government  of  the  bannat. 

J German  Regiment,  1  burgh,  45  villages. 
Walacho-lllyrian  Regiment,  1  burgh,  111  villages. 


h  Zelezna  Stolica  (Slav.) 

'  Comitatus  Jaurinensis,  from  Jaurinum. 

k  In  the  small  town  of  Pudlein. 

1   Oppida  Haydonicalia. 

m  "  LAttoral  commercial."  In  the  civil  department,  of  Croatia,  are  com- 
prehended the  maritime  districts,  known  under  the  name  of  LAttoral,  inclu- 
ding the  towns  of  Fiume,  Zengg  and  Carlobago. — P. 

°  We  are  not  awarv  that  the  above  division  was  restored  in  1814. 

°  Oppida  Scepusiensia. 

P  We  do  not  know  that  the  privileges  of  the  district  were  restored  in  1814. 
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IV.  Principality  of  Transylvania.   (Erdely  Orszag.) 
I.  Hungarian  Division.  (Magyarok-Resze,) 


COUNTIES. 


German  Names. 
G.  of  Lower  Wtisscnburg. 

Upper  ]l'eissenburg. 

Dobok. 

Hunyad'. 

Klaiisenburg. 

Kraschna. 

Kokelburg. 

Szolnok,  interior. 

  central. 


Thorda. 


Fogarasch. 
Kavar. 


Hungarian  Names. 
V.  of  Alsm-Feyer,  (Comitatus  Al- 
bensis,  Latin.)* 
Felsce-Feyer. 
Doboka. 
Hunyad. 

Kotos,  (Kluss  in  Walachian.) 

Kraszna. 

Kukullo. 

Belsce-  Szolnok. 

Kazscp-  Szolnok. 

Thorda. 


districts,  (  Videke.) 

Fogaras. 
Kcevar. 


II.  Country  of  the  Szeklers.  (Szekelyek-Resze.)h 

sees  or  szeke.  (Jurisdictions.) 

Aranyosch.  Aranyos. 

Tckik.  Czik. 

Haromszek.  Haromszek  (Sedes  Trisedi- 

nensis.y 

Maros.  Marus. 

Udvarhely.  Udvarhely. 

III.  Country  of  the  Saxons.  (Szaszok-Resze.) 


SEES  Of  SZEKE. 


Hermanstadt. 

Mediasch. 
Reismarkt. 

Reps. 

Muhlenbach. 

Schassburg. 

Gross-Schenck. 

Broos. 

Leschkireh. 


Bistritz. 
Kronstadt. 


(Jurisdictions.) 

Szeben  (Comitatus  Cibinien- 

sis.) 
Medgyes. 

Szerdahely  (Sedes  Mercurien- 
sis.y 

Ka-kalom  (Sedes  Rupensis.) 

Szasz- Sebes. 

Seges-  Var. 

Nagy-Sink. 

Szasz-  Varos. 

Ui-Egyha  z. 


Bcsztercz  or  Naiscn. 
Brasso. 


ANOTHER   DIVISION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  OP  THE  SAXONS. 

(  Hermanstadt.e 
J  Reps. 

j  Gross-Schenck. 
^Leschkireh. 
Schoessburg. 
Mediasch. 
Muhlenbach. 
Reismarkt. 
Broos. 

Burzen  Land,  (the  land  of  tempests.)  Kronstadt. 


AUland,  (the  old  country.) 

Weinland,  (the  wine  country.)  j  ' 

( 

Land  vordem  Walde,  (the  land  in  front  of  the  forests.)  < 

I 


IV.  Military  Limits. 


1st  Walachian  regiment. 

2d  Walachian  regiment. 
1st  regiment  of  tlie  Szeklers. 
2d  regiment  of  the  Szek'.crs. 
Regiment  of  the  Szeklcr  hussars. 


In  the  south  of  Hunyad  and  Herman- 
stadt. 
Around  Kronstadt. 
In  the  north  of  Czik. 
In  Haromszek. 
Scattered  Villages. 


»  We  believe  that  the  following  are  all  the  names  by  which  the  town  of 
Weisscnburg  or  Karlsburg  has  been  distinguished.  Alba-Julia,  Alba- 
Carolina,  Carolopolis,  Karoly  Fcyer-Var,  Weissenburg  (the  low  town,) 
K<-rlsburg  (the  fortified  town,)  lielgrad. 

b  Pars  Siculoruni  (official  Latin.) 

•  Harom  means  three,  and  the  see  or  jurisdiction  of  Haromszek  is  formed 
ny  the  junction  of  three  others. 


KINGDOM  OF  DALM  ATI  A. 


(Claimed  by  the  Slates  General  of  Hungary.) 

DEPARTMENTS.' 

C  Ancient  county  of  Zara  or  Kolar. 

1.  Zara.  <  Bucovitza. 

(  Counties  of  Sebenico,  Knin,  &c 

2.  Spalalro.  J  Zavoria. 

The  District  of  Poglizza.  i  Pctrovopoglia. 

.,„,,,  \  Radobielia. 

A.  Makarska.  <  „   ,    °  ,. 

(  Roskopoglia. 

4.  Ragusa.  Ragusan  territory. 

5.  Cattaro.  Bocchc  di  Cattaro. 

Population. 

1.   POPULATION  OF  HUNGARY. 

Census  of  1820,  according  to  Czaplowitz,  .  .  .  8,643,627 
Increase  in  five  years,        ...  ...  250,000 

Amount  in  1825,     .       .         ...  8,893,627 
Census,  according  to  the  Vaterlandische  Blatter  in  1816,  8,200,000 


Different  Classes  of  inhabitants,  ac-    According  to  the  Vaterlandisch* 


cording  to  Haeberlin,  in  1802. 


Blatter,  in  1811. 


Nobility,  (males,) 
Clergy, 

Officers  of  government, 
Manufacturers,  artisans, 

&c. 
Burgesses, 
Peasants, 

Servants  and  workmen, 


12,066 


162,495  .... 

13,728  .... 

4,396  .... 

8,356 

511,661(7)   88,422 

584,326    613,215 

788,414    783,364 


Magiars 


DIVISION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

3,385,000 
"3,000 


C  Magiars  proper, 
<  Kumans, 


Slavonians. 


(  Jazyges, 


'  Slovacks, 
Rusniacs, 
Szotaks, 
Poles, 
Vandals, 
Schokzes,S 
Croatians, 
Servians, 

k  Bulgarians, 


Sum, 


42,000 
3,500,000 

2,903,957 
358,913 
52,000 
2,200 
40,730 
160,000 
328,000 
165,000 
5,300 

4,016,100 


Germans   500,000 

Walachians,   550,008 

Greeks,       .•  500 

Macedo-  Walachians,  or  Ziv.zars.         ....  900 

Armenians.         .   1,000 

Jews,  .    550,000 

Zigeunes  (Gypsies,)   30,000 

Different  inhabitants,   500 

(Czaplovicz,  Vaterland.  Blatt.  1820,  p.  409,  &c.) 


DIVISION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

Catholics,  ;  4,756,095 

United  Greek  Church,   635,300 

Eastern  Greek  Church,   1,097,800 

Armenians,           .......  1,000 

Reformed,  or  Calvinists   1,285,816 

Lutherans,   822,989 

Jews,   150,000 

(Czaplovicz,  Vaterland.  Blatt.  1820,  p.  27.) 

d  The  town  of  Szerdahely  is  called  Mercurium  in  some  ancient  docu- 
ments, dated,  it  is  said,  about  the  year  1200. 

e  The  old  country  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Fundus  Regius 
Saxonicus,  or  the  Comitatus  Cibiniensis*  of  the  Royal  Diplomas. 
*  "  Chibynicnsis." 

'  "  Arrondissemens." 

s  The  Schokzes  are  a  mixture  of  Walachians  and  Slavonians,  in  Slavortia. 
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2.  POPULATION  OF  TRANSYLVANIA. 


Census  of  1811,  according  to  M.  Benigni, 
Annual  increase,  15,000, 


4  mount  in  1825, 


DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 


1,501,406 
210,000 

1,711,406 


Magiars  and  Szeklers,  .  .  .  .  .  460,000 
Sasons,    420,000 


Walachians, 
Zigeunes,  or  Gypsies, 
Slavonians, 
Armenians, 
Italians,  .  . 


800,000 
70,000 
7,000 
5,500 
1,800 


DIVISION  ACCORDING  TO  THE    DIFFERENT   RELIGIONS.  (i?OSSei.) 

120,000 

160,000 
916,500 
168,000 
210,000 


Catholics,  .  . 

United  Greek  Church, 
Eastern  Greek  Church, 
Lutherans, 

Reformed,  or  Calvinists, 
Unitarians,  (Socinians,) 


44,000 


POPULATION  OF  THE   MILITARY  LIMITS. 

Census  in  1815,  

Annual  Increase,  3,600   

Population  in  1825,  

Men  Jit  for  the  military  service,  ,  . 


940,598 
36,000 
976,598 
135,824 


DIFFERENT  NATIONS  IN  1815. 

Slavonians,  728,173 

Walachians,  121,062 

Magiars,   79,363 

Germans,  9,000 

(•Heitzinger's  Statistics  of  the  military  limits,  1817.) 


Hungary, 
Transylvania, 
Military  limits, 
Dalmatia, 


Hungarian 
Square  Miles,  a 

4,169 

865 
863 
274 


6,171 


POPULATION   IN  1825. 

Supposed 
population. 

9,000,000 
1,700,000 
976,000 
350,000 


12,026,000 


»  The  Hungarian  square  mile  is  equal  to  sixteen  English  square  miles. 
[See  note  b,  p.  459. J 
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European  Russia.   First  Section.  Southern  Russia. 

We  pass  from  the  countries  in  the  southeast  of  Europe, 
to  the  immense  plains  which  extend  from  the  Carpathian 
to  the  Ural  range,  a  distance  of  500  leagues,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  it,  no  mountain  interrupts  the  unvaried 
horizon,  or  opposes  a  barrier  to  the  winds.  This  half  of 
Europe  forms  only  the  European  part  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. It  might  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  al- 
ready stated  in  the  introduction  to  Europe,  and  in  the  com- 
parative table  of  the  seventeen  physical  regions,  of  which 
European  Russia  forms  eight,  were  we  to  generalize  the 
physical  geography  of  so  great  an  extent  of  country.  The 
entire  region  of  the  Scythian  plains  is  comprehended  in 
what  is  generally  termed  southern  Russia,  but  under  that 
name  is  also  included  a  narrow  frontier,  connected  with  the 
basin  of  the  lower  Danube. 

The  Dniester  issues  from  a  lake  at  the  base  of  the  Car- 
pathians, waters  Gulicia  or  Austrian  Poland,  flows  with 
impetuosity  through  beds  of  rocks,  and  forms  a  cataract 
near  Iampol,  so  that  boats  cannot  ascend  it.  But  as  the  ri- 
ver descends,  its  course  becomes  less  violent,  and  it  termi- 
nates in  a  large  liman  or  lake  united  to  the  sea,  which  is 
now  called  the  lake  of  Ovidovo  or  the  ewes.  On  that  ac- 
count* the  Russians  imagine  that  the  places  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  exile  of  Ovid,  are  situated  in  their  empire. 
The  modern  Turla  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyras.b 
The  new  Russian  government  of  Bessarabia  extends  over 
the  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Dniester,  and  comprehends 
the  country  of  that  name,  together  with  that  part  of  Mol- 
davia on  the  east  of  the  Pruth. 

The  numerous  hills  on  the  north  of  eastern  Moldavia  are 
overspread  with  oak,  lime,  and  beech  trees,  and  the  fields 
are  covered  with  maize,  barley,  millet,  vineyards  and 
orchards.  But  as  we  descend  the  two  rivers,  the  hills  be- 
come lower,  wood  is  not  so  common,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  country  resembles  that  of  Ottoman  Moldavia.  Al- 
most all  the  inhabitants  are  JVToldovenys  or  Moldavians  ;  as 
they  are  now  governed  by  a  Christian  prince,  they  are  less 
barbarous  than  they  once  were,  less  slothful,  and  less  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness  ;  they  are  now  beginning  to  cultivate 
that  fertile  land,  which  under  the  double  tyranny  of  the  FIos- 
podars  and  the  Mussulmans  was-  neglected,  or  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  rearing- of  cattle.  The  peasants  were  obliged 
to  serve  their  lords  and  masters  without  wages  ;  the  evil  still 
exists,  but  not  m  so  great  a  degree,  gratuitous  labour  is  now 
much  reduced,  and  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  is  a 

•  From  the  resemblance  in  the  names.  The  town  of  Ovidiopol  is  also  si 
tuntcd  at  the  ir.outli  of  the  Dniester.— 1'. 

l>  "The  ancient  name  Tyros  is  retained  in  the  Tartar  and  Moldavian  name 
Turla."  Tyra^was  the  ancient  name  of  the  river,  and  Turla  its  modern 
name  among  the  people  in  its  vicinity. — P.. 


bond  of  union  between  the  Russians  and  Moldavians.  The 
Walaehian  or  Daco-Roman  dialect  of  the  people  is  little 
different  from  the  one  spoken  in  Western  Moldavia.0 

Khotim,  or,  according  to  the  Polish  orthography,  Choczin? 
was  formerly  the  most  northern  fortress  in  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, of  which  it  was  considered  a  bulwark.  The  citadel 
was  built  according  to  the  plan  of  French  engineers,  and 
the  town  was  peopled  at  one  time  by  20,000  inhabitants  ; 
it  does  not  contain  at  present  a  fourth  part  of  that  number. 
Kischenau  is  the  residence  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  au- 
thorities in  the  government  of  Bessarabia  ;  among  its  edi- 
fices are  a  well-built  synagogue,  and  three  large  marble 
fountains.  Orhcy  is  situated  near  a  lake,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  tliickly  wooded  island,  and  Soroka  lies  at  no 
great  distance  from  excavations  abounding  in  nitre ;  both 
are  ill  peopled,  the  townsmen  are  indolent  and  poor.  The 
rnhabitants  of  the  forest  of  Kigiesch  on  the  ancient  confines 
of  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia,  call  themselves  Kodrenes,  and 
speak  the  Moldavian. 

Bessarabia  forms  physically  the  lower  part  of  Moldavia. 
No  trees,  a  few  shrubs  only  are  observed  near  the  rivers  ; 
the  lakes  or  stagnant  waters  are  covered  with  reeds,  and  in 
the  plains  between  the  marshes,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  and  the 
bison*  wander  among  verdant  pastures,  where  the  herbage 
reaches  to  the  height  of  their  horns.  In  the  cultivated  land, 
millet  yields  an  hundred-fold,  and  barley  sixty.  The  finest 
peaches  in  Europe  grow  in  the  country  round  Babahdc^ 
and  Ismail  is  noted  for  its  apricots.  Such  is  the  heat  or 
drought  of  summer,  that  all  the  streams  between  the  two 
great  rivers  are  dried  up,  and  the  inhabitants  are  then  com- 
pelled to  take  their  water  from  the  fountains,  which  were 
dug  by  the  Tartars,  and  guarded  by  the  same  people,  with 
religious  veneration.  Continued  rains  set  in  during  the  au- 
tumn, and  in  that  season,  many  rivers,  marshes  and  ponds 
appear  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  horse  and  the 
sheep  exist  in  a  wild  state  ;  deer,  chamois,  hares  and  wolves 
abound  in  Bessarabia.  The  llmans  or  gulfs  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  are  stored  with  slerlels,  belugas,\ars;e  carps  and 
various  kinds  of  fish.  Numerous  flocks  of  cranes,  storks, 
and  different  aquatic  birds,  haunt  the  rivers  and  the  gulfs. 
The  country,  in  other  respects,  resembles  Moldavia. 

Bender  or  Tighin  (Moldavian)  is  an  important  fortress 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  ;  it  is  peopled  by  10,000  in- 
dividuals, who,  for  the  most  part,  are  engaged  in  trade,  and 
many  of  the  lower  orders  are  employed  in  tanning  leather. 
Kawschani  was  once  a  commercial  town  of  the  Tartars,  but 

c  Observations  sur  la  Moldavie  Orientale,  Kpht  m.  Gcogr.  XXXIV.  H 
133. 

J  Pronounced  Kliclsin. 

•  Busching,  Erdbeschreibung,  II.  795. 
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its  20,000  inhabitants  have  disappeared  since  the  Russian 
conquest.  Charles  XII.  and  a  few  of  his  faithful  soldiers 
defended  themselves  at  Warnitza  against  a  Turkish  army. 
.ik-Kiermarf  is  ill  fortified,  its  public  buildings  are  large,  and 
its  fine  harbour  is  formed  by  the  liman  of  the  Dniester ;  the 
population  amounts  to  10,000  or  15,000  inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  salt.b  Kilia,  a  town  of  some 
consequence  on  the  embouchure  of  the  Danube,  is  likely 
from  its  position  to  be  at  some  future  period,  very  flourish- 
ing. Ismail,  a  fortified  place,  was  peopled  in  1789  by 
30,000  individuals,  but  almost  all  of  them  were  destroyed 
on  the  day  that  Suwarrow  took  the  town  by  assault,  and 
changed  its  mosques  and  bazar  into  a  heap  of  ruins.0 

The  Romans  were  not  indifferent  about  the  possession 
of  these  regions ;  they  are  said  to  have  built,  an  immense 
wall,  the  remains  of  which  extend  from  Kischenau  to  Tau- 
rida, but  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  ophuon  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  genii ;  it  appears  to  have  served  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  maritime  towns  against  the  incursions  of  wan- 
dering and  pastoral  tribes. 

Bessarabia  was  peopled  in  ancient  times  by  the  Scy- 
thians, Sarmatians,  Getae,  and  Bastarnians  ;  and  it  became, 
after  the  death  of  Attila,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  dispersed 
Huns ;  but  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  Avho  had  served 
probably  in  the  armies  of  Attila,  entered  the  country  so 
early  as  469,  and  by  them  the  Huns  proper  were  driven 
beyond  the  Danube.  It  was  in  the  year  635,  that  Kuwrat, 
a  prince  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  freed  his  nation 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Avars,  and  conquered  several  Slavonic 
tribes,  that  were  settled  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnie- 
per, among  others  the  Tiverzi  or  Tioerzi,  and  the  Lulitsches. 
The  Bulgarians  retained  their  lands  until  the  year  882, 
when  the  Magiars  invaded  their  countiy,  and  founded  an 
ephemeral  empire.  The  conquerors  were  subdued  in  their 
turn  by  the  Petchenegues  and  the  Comans.  The  last  peo- 
ple, though  vanquished  by  the  Mongols  in  1241,  retained 
their  settlement  in  these  regions  under  princes  of  their  own 
race.  They  took  from  Bessarab,  one  of  their  rulers,  the 
name  of  Bessarabeni  or  Bessarabians,  and  their  new  desig- 
nation appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  passage  relative  to 
the  year  1259,  by  the  anonymous  archdeacon  of  Gnesna, 
who  wrote  his  chronicle  in  1395.d  Oldamur,  one  of  their 
kings,  planned  the  invasion  of  Hungary  in  1282  ;  his  sub- 
jects then  inhabited  Moldavia,  and  the  Hungarian  frontiers 
were  exposed  to  their  incursions.  Bali-Khan,  another 
prince  who  resided  in  Karabuna,  sent  an  army  in  1346,  to 
the  assistance  of  Anne  of  Savoy,  a  Byzantine  empress, 
against  John  Cantacuzenus.  Almost  all  the  Bessarabeni 
had,  at  that  period,  embraced  Christianity,  and,  although 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Greek  Christians,  some  Francis- 
can monks,  whom  the  pope  sent  into  the  country,  accom- 
plished the  end  of  their  mission,  and  the  nation  remained 
faithful  to  the  western  church.6  Their  adherence  to  that 
form  of  faith  may  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  their 
power.  It  is  certain  that  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Walachians  and  Moldavians  possessed  nearly 
the  whole  of  Bessarabia.  The  same  country  was  tributary 
to  Hungary  under  queen  Iledwige,  and  Uladislaus  trans- 

"  Akernian. 

b  The  town  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyros  of  Ptolemy  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  ;  it  corresponds  with  the  Aspron  of  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus,  (or  the  town  built  with  white  stones.)  Its  Slavonic  name  is 
Ilialogrod ;  its  YValachian  and  Moldavian,  Tchitate  Alba.  We  do  not 
know  on  what  authority  it  hasbeen  made  a  Roman  colony,  called  Alba-Julia. 
The  Turkish  syllable  ale  means  white. 


ferred  it  in  1393  to  Wlad,  a  prince  of  Walachia.  The  fief 
passed  to  his  son  Mirza,  but  Alexander  of  Moldavia  con- 
quered it  in  141 2.  The  states  of  Alexander  were  divided  by 
the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles,  but  his  children  retained 
Bessarabia.  Dracul,  a  warlike  prince  of  Walachia,  ruled 
over  the  province  from  1469  to  1474,  and  was  then  obliged 
to  give  it  up  to  the  victorious  Mahomet  the  Second.  The 
Moldavians  took  it  under  Stephen  the  Great  in  1484,  but 
two  years  afterwards  the  crescent  was  hoisted  on  the  turrets 
of  Kilia  and  Akerman.  In  1 560,  a  colony  of  30,000  No- 
gay-Tartar  families  migrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga 
and  the  kingdom  of  Astrakan  to  Bessarabia,  then  depopu- 
lated by  so  many  changes  and  destructive  wars.  These 
settlers  were  called  Budziaks.  Though  accustomed  to  a 
pastoral  life,  many  of  them  became  husbandmen,  and  by 
the  industry  of  its  new  inhabitants,  the  country  continued 
to  flourish  until  the  Russians  destroyed  the  feeble  monarchy 
of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea.  Some  of  the  Budziaks,  hav- 
ing put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  emigrated 
in  1 770  to  the  banks  of  the  Kuban ;  the  rest  fled  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube  in  1812,  when  Bessarabia  was  added, 
by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Czar. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  province  is  at  present  re- 
duced to  80,000.  It  is  said  that  an  Hungarian  priest,  who 
visited  the  country  in  1706,  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
many  societies  of  Comans,  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Catholic  church/  The  Polish  and  Wurtemberg  colonists, 
who  settled  lately  on  the  banks  of  the  Kogoulnik,  complain 
of  the  cold  and  severe  winters. 

Many  treatises  have  been  written5  on  the  origin  and  even 
on  the  name  of  the  Bessarabians.  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  ancient  Bessi  or  Biessi,  (a  people  whom  we 
have  included  among  the  Proto-Slavonians,)  inhabited  the 
countries  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  from  the  first  to 
the  fourth  century.  An  historian  informs  us,  that  in  the 
year  376,  the  same  people  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Antes 
or  eastern  Slavonians.11  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Biessi,  whom  Ptolemy  places  in  Sarmatia,  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Dnieper ;  perhaps  their  name  was 
applied  to  two  distinct  people  of  Slavonic  origin ;  at  all 
events,  we  find  the  Biessenes  and  Biessenia,  in  the  eighth 
century,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  I  t  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  latter  people  were  a  branch  of  the  Patzi- 
nacitse,  but  it  may  be  maintained  with  equal  probability, 
that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Bessi.  It  is 
affirmed  that  *\fuamed,  khakan  of  the  Arabians,  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Roman  provinces,  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  that  his  Arabs  mingled  with  the  Bessi. 
The  assertion  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  additional  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  examination  of  the  arguments  relative  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Bessi  might  lead  us  into  an  inquiry 
incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  work. 

The  Dnieper  or  the  Borysthenes  waters  three  Russian 
governments,  lekaterinoslav,  Kherson  and  Taurida,  which 
formerly  made  up  Little  Tartary.  The  physical  geographer 
observes  only  two  regions  in  that  country,  the  continental 
plain,  and  the  peninsula  of  Taurida  or  the  Crimea.  The 
first  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  last  hills  in  the  central 

c  About  20,000  of  the  Turks  were  killed,  and  10,000  made  prisoners.— P. 

<•  Soiumcrsberg,  Scriptores  rerum  Silesiac.  I.  82,  II.  73,  92. 

e  Gebhardi,  Weltgeschichte,  XV.  Part  IV.  p.  299,  p.  512. 

f  Busching,  Hist.  Geog.  Magazin,  III.  p.  560.  Sulzer,  Transalp.  Dacien, 
II.  83.  s  This  is  not  asserted  in  the  original. — P. 

h  Jornandes,  c.  v.  c.  xlviii.  Stritter,  Memorise,  t.  I.  p.  161.  Some  of 
them  at  least,  were  baptized  about  the  year  390. 
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plateau  of  Russia.*  The  elevation  of  the  slope  that  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  Kaluga  and  Tula  to- 
wards the  Black  Sea,  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
feet.  The  Dnieper  winds  through  these  heights  amidst 
rocks  of  granite  and  primitive  limestone,  and  forms  many 
cataracts  and  whirlpools,  but  all  of  them  disappear  during 
the  floods  in  the  spring,  and  the  inhabitants  can  then  as- 
cend the  river  in  their  boats.  The  same  river  rises  from  a 
marsh  at  the  base  of  the  table-land  of  Waklai,  and  receives 
from  the  right,  the  Beresina  and  the  Pripetz,  and  from  the 
left,  the  Sosna,  the  Desna,  the  Psiol,  arid  many  other 
streams.  It  waters  a  large  and  fertile  country,  and  com- 
municates by  means  of  canals  with  the  basins  of  the  Duna 
and  the  Niemen.  Its  numerous  falls,  the  shallowness  of  its 
feeders,  the  masses  of  ice  with  which  it  is  covered  above 
Kiew,  from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  April,  and 
below  that  town  from  the  middle  of  Deeember  to  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  but  above  all,  the  want  of  intelligence  and 
industry  in  the  people,  diminish  its  commercial  importance. 
The  water  of  the  Dnieper,  like  that  of  its  feeders,  passes 
through  beds  of  chalk,  and  marshes,  and  is  not  very  fresh 
or  limpid ;  still  the  sturgeon,  the  carp,  the  shad,  the  pike 
and  a  variety  of  other  fish  abound  in  its  turbid  streams. 
Serpents  swarm  in  all  the  islands  that  are  not  inundated  by 
the  swelling  of  the  river,  but  Kortitzkaia  has  been  partly 
cultivated  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  a  colony  of  Menno- 
nifes.  The  Cossakki-sa-Parovib  established  their  military 
settlements  on  the  islands  between  the  falls  (porogues)  and 
the  confluence  of  the  Bazoulouk  ;  they  fixed  near  the  last 
place,  their  setcha  or  principal  camp.  The  ancient  names 
of  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper  are  preserved  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Byzantines,  and  as  they  are  of  Gothic  derivation, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Ostrogoths,  those  warlike  adventurers 
who  issued  from  Scandinavia,  conquered  these  countries  in 
the  course  of  their  invasions.0 

The  present  towns  on  the  river  are  Iekalerinoslav  and 
Kherson ;  they  are  the  capitals  of  two  large  governments,  and 
the  last  contains  a  population  of  10,000  souls.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea  has  been  built  in  its  dock 
yards,  where  seven  ships  of  war  may  be  constructed  at  one 
time.  OczacofA  or  Otchakof  was  formerly  an  important 
Turkish  fortress  ;  it  is  now  a  station  for  merchant  vessels,6 
and  the  fortress  of  Kinburn,  which  is  opposite  to  it,  is  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  equally  insignificant.  Odessa  is  the  most 
flourishing  town  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  empire ;  its 
growing  prosperity  may  be  attributed  to  many  fortunate  but 
contingent  events,  and  to  the  able  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu.  It  is  at  present  peopled  by  more  than  40,000 
souls,  and  from  it  are  exported  all  the  corn,  hides,  wood 

a  "  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  circuit  of  granitic  or  argillaceous  hills, 
overspread  with  blocks  of  granite,  which  seems  to  mark  the  last  terrace  in 
the  central  plateau  of  Russia." 

b  "  C'osaqucs-Zaporogues,"  Zaparog  or  Zaporovian  Cossacks,  (Russ.  Za- 
porogttsi,  or  beyond  the  cataracts.) 

c    "  established  the  seat  of  their  military  power  in  some  of  these 

islands."  d  Oczakov,  Oczakow. 

c  "  The.  station  for  large  vessels" — Oczakow  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Dnieper.  Large  vessels  ascend' farther  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  shoals  in  the  river,  which  are  continually  shifting  during  the 
floods.— 1>.  f  Nouv.  Ephem.  Gcogr.  VI.  228. 

e  The  opening  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  fleets  of  all  nations,  is  the  first 
and  great  object  of  the  war  now  carried  on  by  the  Russians  against  the 
Turks.  As  long  as  the  I'orte  exercises  ils  present  restrictive  power,  the 
Black  Sea  will  be  to  the  Russian  nuvy  but  an  inland  lake,  and  the  commer- 
cial, and  of  course  agricultural  prosperity  of  southern  Russia,  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  Turkish  caprice.  That  a  nation  so  powerful 
as  Russia,  should  any  longer  consent  to  be  thus  embargoed,  and  cut  off  from 
the  use  of  a  great  natural  outlet,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  If  she,  should 
fail  in  this  attempt,  it  would  be  only  to  gather  strength  for  a  more  desperate 


and  wax  of  the  Ukraine,  and  all  the  merchandize  that  is 
borne  down  the  Dniester  and  the  Bog  ;  its  imports  are  the 
wines  ami  fruits  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  leather  and  silks 
of  the  Levant,  and  various  other  articles  of  foreign  luxury. 
The  value  of  its  exports  in  18IG,  amounted  to  49,364,704 
rubles,  and  that  of  the  corn  only  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
14  millions/  It  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  denied  that 
its  trade  must  be  uncertain,  so  long  as  the  Ottoman  power 
is  established  on  the  Bosphorus.g 

lelisaivctgrad  (Elisabetltgrud,)  a  town  in  the  interior,  is 
built  in  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Ingul,  and  its  popula- 
tion is  not  less  than  12,000  individuals,  many  of  whom  are 
of  Servian  origin,  and  for  the  most  part  Raskolniks  (Ros- 
kolnkki,)  or  attached  to  the  ancient  rite  of  the  Grajco-Rus- 
sian  church.*1 

The  new  city  of  Nikolaief  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ingul  and  the  Bog  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty,  it 
is  peopled  by  9000  inhabitants,  and,  although  adorned  with 
fine  edifices,  it  is  ill  provided  with  wood  and  materials  for 
building.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ilinskaia  on  the  liman  of 
the  Bog,  is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  Olbia,  an  ancient  Mi- 
lesian colony. 

The  country  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  regions.  The  hills  in  the  north- 
ern are  partly  covered  with  lofty  forests  of  oaks,  limes  and 
poplars.  The  southern  plains,  though  well  adapted  for 
corn,  and  not  encumbered  with  trees,  are  almost  wholly 
neglected  ;  numerous  flocks  and  herds  feed  on  them,  but 
the  pastures  are  sometimes  scorched  by  arid  and  burning 
winds.  The  soil,  when  it  is  first  broken  by  the  plough,  ap- 
pears to  be  impregnated  with  nitre,  a  substance  deleterious 
to  vegetation  ;  yet  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  or  diminished, 
Albanian  wheat,  millet,  and  the  arbute  melon  may  be  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  The  farinaceous  fruit  of  the 
Crataegus  aria  is  made  into  bread,  and  used  by  the  pool. 
The  Greek  poplar  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  yield  almost 
every  sort  of  fruit ;  thus  there  are  several  kinds  of  grapes, 
but  the  wine  is  weak  and  acid. 

The  animals  indigenous  to  the  country  are  the  myexus,1 
the  suslik  or  mus  citillus,  the  arctomys  or  Russian  marmot,* 
the  mustela  sarmatica,]  and  the  saiga.m  The  heaths  and  the 
brushwood  of  the  steppes  abound  in  partridges,  quails,  and 
woodcocks  ;  and  whenever  the  grasshoppers  are  not  de- 
voured by  sea  swallows,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  harvest  is  consumed  by  these  destructive  insects.  The 
cold  of  winter  is  intense,  and  the  streams  are  dried  by  the 
summer's  heat." 

The  above  remarks  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  coun- 

conrlict.  Nor  can  we  see  anv  very  evil  result  to  the  other  European  powers 
from  this  free  navigation  of  the  Bosphurus.  It  would  undoubtedly  strength- 
en the  naval  power  of  Russia,  but  then  it  would,  perhaps,  more  abundantly 
add  to  the  resources  of  the  other  maritime  powers,  by  the  increased  facilities 
of  commerce;  and  if  the  Turkish  government  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  improvement,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  its  own  capital. — P. 

h  The  national  church  in  Russia  gives  the  general  name  of  Raski  llriksj 
or  Schismatics,  to  all  the  sects  who  have  at  different  periods  renounced  h.-r 
communion;  but  these  separatists  uniformly  style  themselves  Slarorctt*;, 
or  Believers  of  the  old  faith." — R.  I'ir.kcrton. — P. 

'  Dormouse. 

k  Arctomys  is  the  generic  name  of  the  marmots.  Perhaps  the  bobak  :s 
meant  by  the  Russian  marmot. — P. 

1  The  Sarmatian  weasel — upper  part  of  the  bjMj  yellow  and  brown  ; 
hence  the  name  in  the  original,  "  ma)  te-tigrc." — P. 

m  The  Scythian  antelope. 

■  Meyer,  OpisanicOtchakowskiSemlii,  1794.  Prober's  Account  pf  I.  '.atc 
rinoslav,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Economical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  I.  p. 
190.    Pallas's  Travels. 
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try  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  well- 
wooded  hills,  however,  form  a  narrower  frontier,  the 
steppes  are  more  extensive,  the  soil  is  comparatively  bar- 
ren, and  the  husbandmen  live  at  greater  distances  from  one 
another.  Brackish  lakes  and  marshes,  heaths  and  sandy 
downs,  are  thickly  scattered  through  the  plains." 

All  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Baciimulh,  which  is 
famous  for  its  horses,  are  situated  on  the  sea  of  Azof.  Tu- 
ganrok,  the  most  important  of  any,  is  built  on  a  promonto- 
ry; its  harbour  may  contain  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred small  vessels  ;  the  furs  of  eastern  Russia  are  sent  from 
it  into  different  countries,  and  the  other  exports  are  the 
same  as  these  of  Odessa.  Peter  tlte  Great  wished  to  make 
it  one  of  his  capitals,  and  the  place  is  memorable  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  First,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey 
through  the  provinces,  and  was  there  seized  with  the  fever 
of  the  Crimea. 

NdcliHchevan,  a  town  of  13,003  or  14,030  souls,  is 
peopled  by  an  Armenian  colony.  It  is  situated  in  a  district, 
attached  to  the  government  of  lekaterinosluv,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks.  The  trade  con- 
sists chiefly  in  silk  and  cotton,  the  neighbouring  country  is 
thickly  planted  with  mulberry  trees,  and  the  houses  are 
built  in  the  eastern  style.  Azof  was  once  included  among 
the  cities  of  Asia  ;  its  fortifications  have  fallen  into  decay, 
but  its  gardens  and  fruit  trees  are  now  more  numerous 
than  ever. 

All  that  extent  of  land  together  with  Taurida,  is  some- 
times called  JVeJo  Russia ;  it  may  be  considered  as  an  ac- 
quisition wrested  by  courage  and  industry  from  the  Tartars 
and  from  nature.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
at  present  composed  of  Russian  settlers  ;  but  the  imperial 
government  has  invited  colonists  from  every  nation,  and  the 
population  of  Little  Russia  is  nowhere  more  abundant  than 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  A  mixture  of  Servians,  Al- 
banians, Walachians,  and  Moldavians,  has  inhabited,  since 
1754,  the  district  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Ingul, 
which  has  been  long  known  by  the  name  of  JV*eu>  Servia. 
These  colonists  are  now  confounded  with  the  Russians. 
Some  Poles  sought  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa, 
after  the  annihilation  of  their  country,  and  the  Greeks 
have  increased  on  the  banks  of  the  Berda.  Few  settlers 
have  migrated  to  the  steppes  of  the  Nogays.  Ten  villages 
to  the  southeast  of  these  districts  are  peopled  by  the  Du- 
choborzes0  or  Russian  quake  rs,  and  30,000  Nogay-Tartars 
burnt  their  travelling  wagons  near  these  European  settle- 
ments, and  fixed  their  abode  in  seventy-three  villages/ 

The  colonists  are  in  many  places  ill  provided  with  tim- 
ber for  building  ;  they  live  under  the  ground,  and  the  hil- 
locks, which  are  so  common  in  the  country,  and  which 
served  in  ancient  times  for  graves  or  monuments  of  the 
dead,  are  now  converted  into  houses  ;  the  vaults  are 
changed  into  roofs,  and  beneath  them  are  subterranean 
excavations.  Kurgan  is  the  Tartar  name  for  these  tumuli ; 
they  are  scattered  throughout  New  Russia,  and  were  raised 
by  different  people  who  inhabited  that  region.  The  kur- 
gans  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind  ;  some  are  not  unlike 

*  Iunker's  Account  of  the  Country  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  in 
Mutter's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Russian  empire,  volume  IX. 

b  Duhobortsi.—Il.  finkrrton. 

*  Nouvelles  Annates  des  Vovngos,  t.  I.  p.  249. 

*  "  Utensils  have  heen  found  in  them,  similar  to  those  of  the  Hungarians." 
<  The  vcrst,  a  Russian  measure  of  length,  is  equal  to  3320  English  feet,* 

♦onsrquently  three  versts arc  rqual  to  two  English  miles. 

*  1167  English  yards  or  3500  English  feet  nearly. — Ed.  Encyc. 


the  rudeworks  of  the  early  Hungarians;11  others  are  formed 
of  large  and  thin  stones,  like  the  Scandinavian  tombs.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  different  articles  contained  in  them 
have  been  only  of  late  years  examined  with  care.  Many 
inscriptions,  long  concealed  in  ruins,  prove  the  existence 
of  Greek  colonies  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Borysthenes.  Other  and  more  frequent  traces  of  the  same 
people  still  remain  on  the  coasts  of  Taurida. 

A  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  another  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
are  divided  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  limit  on  the  north 
the  peninsula  of  Taurida,  or  (he  Crimea.  The  eastern  part 
is  washed  by  i  Sea  of  Azof,  and  separated  from  Asia  by 
the  strait  of  Yenikali,  or  the  Cimmerian  Bospiiorus,  and 
the  southern  and  western  coasts  border  on  the  Black  Sea. 
The  part  to  the  north  of  the  river  Salghir  is  an  immense 
plain,  of  which  the  western  extremity  is  barren  and  cover- 
ed with  sand,  and  the  northern  or  the  country  near  the 
isthmus  of  Perecop  abounds  in  salt  and  salt  marshes,  but 
the  southern  part  is  arable  and  fertile.  When  the  wind  is 
easterly,  the  eastern  gulf,  called  the  Siwazh  and  the  Pu- 
trid Sea  or  Gnilo'i  More,  receives  by  a  narrow  opening  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  but  at  other  times  the  ooze,  the 
filth  and  the  mud  that  cover  the  bottom  of  that  marsh  may 
be  seen  to  the  distance  of  ten  versts.6  The  noxious  exha- 
lations that  rise  from  it,  render  the  country  unhealthy  be- 
yond Perecop.  Salt,  sheep,  and  Albanian  wheat,  are  the 
riches  of  the  plains.  But  the  air  is  mixed  with  unwhole- 
some vapours,  and  the  husbandmen  that  settle  in  the  coun- 
try, are  subject  on  their  arrival  to  dangerous  diseases. 
The  southern  region  is  very  different ;  a  mountainous 
range  of  no  great  extent  rises  in  front  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  maritime  chain  or  highest  part  is  formed  by  strata  of 
calcareous  rocks  containing  a  few  madrepores  ;  the  inland 
chain  is  also  composed  of  limestone,  mixed  with  shells,  and 
its  horizontal  beds  descend  beneath  the  plains.  The  high- 
est summit  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Symphero- 
pol  and  Baktchisarai ;  it  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
Russian  name  of  Tchel>/r-Dag,f  because  its  shape  is  not 
unlike  a  tent.  The  traveller  takes  three  hours  to  ascend 
it,  but  he  is  rewarded  for  his  toil  by  the  view  from  the  top  ; 
he  can  see  the  whole  of  that  fine  peninsula,  which  was  at 
one  time  covered  with  flourishing  cities  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Tartars.  Perecop  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  north,  the 
Black  Sea  extends  to  the  south  and  the  west,  and  the  dis- 
tant prospect  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Azof.6 
The  cavities  in  these  rocks  are  filled  with  snow  ;  from 
them  the  Salghir  takes  its  rise,  and  a  thousand  rivulets 
wind  in  every  direction.  The  streams  form  a  great  number 
of  cascades  before  they  reach  the  base  of  the  mountain  ; 
the  water  is  intensely  cold,  and  so  transparent  that  a  small 
stone  or  a  piece  of  silver  may  be  easily  observed  at  the 
depth  of  seventy  fathoms.  Caverns  are  situated  in  many 
parts  of  these  calcareous  mountains  ;  those  of  Bobalag 
served  as  an  asylum  for  the  ancient  inhabitants.11  The 
mildest  and  most  fruitful  region  in  all  the  Russian  empire 
is  that  continuation  of  vallies  arranged  in  natural  amphi- 
theatres at  the  southern  base  of  Taurida,  along  the  coasts 

f  This  is  the  Tartar  name  of  the  mountain,  the  Trapezus  of  Strata. 
Dag  or  Tag  is  the  Tartar  for  mountain,  as  in  Belur  Tag,  Mus  Tag,  &c.  in 
central  Asia. — P. 

s  The  height  of  the  summit  is  1200  feet  according  to  Pallas,  and  0G0O 
according  to  Sumarakof.  [Its  perpendicular  height  docs  not  exceed  1300 
feet.— Clarice] 

b  Pallas,  Tableau  Physique  dc  la  Tauride. 
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of  the  Black  Sea.  "  The  climate  is  little  different  from  that 
of  Anatolia  and  Asia  Minor  ;  winter  is  hardly  felt,  the 
primrose  and  the  crocus  appear  above  the  ground  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  tlic  oak  retains  its  green  foliage 
throughout  the  year.  No  part  of  Taurida,  perhaps  of  the 
whole  empire,  affords  the  botanist  a  greater  variety  of 
plants,  or  l lie  husbandmen  richer  harvests.  The  ever-ver- 
dant laurel  grows  beside  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the 
fig  and  the  nettle  tree,a  which  might  have  been  brought  to 
the  country  in  ancient  times  by  Greek  colonists.  The 
manniferous  ash,  the  mastich,1'  the  sumach,  the  bladder-nut, 
the  sage-leaved  cistus,  the  emerus0  and  the  arbute  of  Asia 
Minor,  llourish  in  the  open  air.  The  walnut,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  tree  thrive  in  the  woods  or  rather  the 
natural  gardens  in  the  rallies.  The  caper  bush  is  scatter- 
ed along  the  coast  ;.  the  wild  vine  reaches  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  descends  again  to  the  ground,  and  forms 
with  the  viburnum  festoons  and  garlands.  High  hills, 
masses  of  recks,  streams  and  cataracts,  verdant  fields  and 
woods,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  the  horizon,  render  the 
landscape  equal  to  any  imagined  or  described  by  poets. 
The  simple  life  of  the  good  Tartars,  their  cottages  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  concealed  by  the  thick  foliage  of  sur- 
rounding gardens,  the  flute  of  the  shepherd,  and  his  flocks 
scattered  on  the  solitary  hills,  remind  the  stranger  of  the 
golden  age.  The  traveller  leaves  the  people  with  regret, 
and  envies  the  destiny  of  mortals  ignorant  of  war,  the 
frauds  of  trade,  and  luxury  accompanied  with  all  its  vices." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  learned  Pallas,  who  left  the 
eourt  of  Petersburg  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  Crimea. 

The  valuable  plants  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
might  be  cultivated  in  Taurida,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  Russia.  "  The  most  delicate  fruits,"  continues 
M.  Pallas,  a  arrive  at  maturity,  many  exist  already  in  the 
province,  olives  and  fig  trees  need  not  be  exported!  from 
other  regions,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  sesamum,  a  plant  rich 
in  oil,  and  the  orange,  the  lemon  and  the  citron,  if  a  little 
care  be  bestowed  on  them,  resist  the  cold  of  winter.  The 
grape  might  be  much  improved,  if  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  best  vines  were  made  in  other  countries,  and  if  they 
were  cultivated  on  different  soils,  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  had  been  previously  ascertained.  It 
might  be  necessary  too  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  vin- 
tage, to  the  making  of  the  new  wine,  and  the  preserving  of 
the  old.  Druggists  might  obtain  from  the  same  country, 
many  valuable  simples  and  plants  useful  in  dying,  such  as 
those  generally  exported  from  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
from  Greece,  Asia  Minor  a  nd  Persia.  Some  of  these  plants 
are  already  found  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  manniferous  ash 
and  the  turnsole,  that  yields  a  rich  blue  dye.  The  same 
country  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  different  kinds  of 
coloured  and  hard  timber,  or  for  the  wood  employed  in 
cabinet  work,  for  the  cypress,  the  cork-tree,  and  the  oaks 
from  which  gall-nuts  and  kermes  are  obtained,  and  the 
acorns  used  in  dressing  morocco  leather." 

The  advantages  which  Pallas  enumerated  to  his  sove- 
reign, are  not  likely  to  be  soon  realized.    It  is  not  denied 

*  "  Micocuulicr,"  Celtis,  L.  Lote  or  nettle  tree. 

*>  "Terebenthiriier,M  Pistacia  Tercbinthus,  Chio  Turpentine  tree. — P. 
c  Corouilla  f'mcrus,  L.  Scorpion  senna. 

*  It  is  not  stated  in  the  original  that  they  arc  consumed  on  the  tables  of 
(he  rich,  hut  that  they  are  employed  as  a  dessert.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
line  countries,  grapes  forman  article  of  food  for  a!l  classes  of  inhabitants. — P; 

c  In  Tartar,  Or-Capi. 

f  This  is  not  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  original.but  ratherthat  we  do 
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that  the  germs  of  a  new  vegetation  exist  in  the  royal  gnr- 
dens  at  Nikita  arid  other  places,  but  the  judicious  labours 
of  M.  Steven  arc  feebly  seconded  by  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Tartar  gardeners  ccnfne  them  serves  to 
the  cultivation  of  melons,  aihutes,  and  the  ordinary  vege- 
tables. Apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees  grow  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  peach,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  thrive  on 
the  southern  coast,  but  the  o!ive  is  neglected,  ai  d  the  plan- 
tation of  mulberry  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Staroi- 
Krim  is  the  only  one  in  the  country.  The  fourteen  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grapes  in  Taurida  are  mostly  consumed  on  the 
tables  of  the  rich,d  and  the  quantity  of  wine  ]  reduced  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  vineyards  of  Sudak  form 
an  exception  ;  more  than  30,000  eimers  of  wine  are  every 
year  obtained  from  them.  The  Russian  nobles  for  some 
time  past  have  purchased  land  on  that  coast;  its  cultivation 
is  thus  improved,  and  the  now  proprietors  expect  ere  long 
to  raise  Burgundy  and  Champagne  cn  their  own  estates; 
and  to  eat  oranges  from  their  own  groves.  Put  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  the  vernal  frosts,  and  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer,  if  not  insuperable  obstacles,  can  only  be  sui  mount- 
ed by  a  civilized  and  industrious  population. 

Pereeop,6  a  fortified  place,  consisting  only  of  thr  ee  houses, 
is  not  calculated  to  give  the  stranger  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  Crimean  towns.  The  suburb  is  three  versts  or  about 
two  English  miles  distant ;  although  peopled  by  a  thousand! 
individuals,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  salt,  it  is  very  ill  built. 
The  places  to  which  ihe  name  of  towns  is  least  inapp'icablej 
are  situated  in  the  district  watered  by  the  SaJghuv  That 
part  of  the  country  on  which  Akmetc  het,  ihe  present  capital, 
stands,  is  not  fruitful ;  it  is  ill  provided  with  water,  and  ti  e 
inhabitants  are  exposed  to  endemical  fevers.  The  town 
has  been  called  Sympfieropol  by  the  Russians,  since  they 
became  masters  of  the  peninsula,  but  it  is  only  known  in 
the  country  by  the  name  which  it  received  from  the  Tar- 
tars. The  population  is  not  less  than  20,0C0  sculs ;  the 
inhabitants  are  indolent,  and  the  place  is  without  commerce.5 
The  distance  from  Akmetchet  to  Bakkhi-Sarai,  is  not  more 
than  30  versts,  or  twenty  English  miles.  It  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  Khan,  and  the  Tartar  capital  of  the  Cri- 
mea. It  is  built  on  the  craggy  sides  of  a  large  natural 
fosse,  between  two  mountains,  and  surrounded  with  foun- 
tains, streams,  gardens,  terraces,  hanging  vineyards  and 
groves  of  black  poplars,  near  rocks  and  precipices.  The 
vast  palace  of  the  Khans  still  remains,  but  many  other  edi- 
fices have  been  destroyed  by  the  victorious  Russians.1'  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  now  reduced  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand  ;  their  principal  trade  consists  in  cutlery  and  mo- 
rocco leather.  Tchufut-Kali,'  an  ancient  fortress  erected 
by  the  Genoese  on  a  lofty  precipice,  is  not  more  than  five 
versts  from  the  last  town.  It  is  now  a  place  of  refuge  for 
1 200  Jews,  of  the  sect  called  Karat:  The  character  of  the 
Karaites  is  very  different  from  that  of  their  brethren  in 
other  countries  ;  they  live  without  reproach,  their  honesrj 
is  proverbial  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  word  of  a  Karaite  is 
said  to  be  as  good  as  another  man's  bond.  They  still  ad- 
here to  the  law  of  Moses  ;  they  have  rejected  the  Talmud; 
every  Rabbinical  doctrine,  and  all  interpolations  of  scriptu- 

not  find  any  towns  till  wc  reach  the  district  watered  by  the  Salglnr.  I  he 
other  could  not  be  true  since  there  are  important  towns  on  the  southern  unJ 
western  coasts,  but  none  on  the  plains  north  of  the  Salghir. — P. 

e  Wsevoloiski's  Dictionary,  article  Sympheropol. 

h  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  464. 

i  Tehufut  was  originally  a  name  of  reproach  bestowed  on  the  Jowsj 
KaI6  signifies  a  fort. 
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ral  texts. a  Koslow,  which  was  for  a  short  time  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Eupatoria,  is  situated  on  the  western  coast ; 
its  port  is  the  most  commercial  of  any  in  the  peninsula,  its 
population  amounts  to  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  brewers  of  bouza,  the  Mussulman  beer,  which  is  known  by 
the  same  name,  even  in  Sennaar.  Akhtiar  or  Sevastopol,  a 
large  naval  arsenal,and  a  temporary  station  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
from  which  it  can  sail  in  twenty-four  hours  to  the  Bosphorus, 
is  built  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  coast.  W e 
observe  after  having  doubled  the  capes  of  Chersonesus  and 
St.  George,  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port  of  Balaclava, 
where  two  thousand  Greeks  gain  a  subsistence  by  trade 
and  the  produce  of  their  mackerel  fisheries.  All  the  rocky 
and  steep  coast  from  Cape  Ma  to  Cape  Mtodoro,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  forehead  of  the  ram,  or  the  Kriou-JWetopon  of 
the  ancients.  Travellers  remark  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains, called  by  the  Byzantines  the  Klimata  or  steps,  the 
romantic  towns  of  Nikita,  Moulchti,  Sudak  and  its  small 
harbour,  and  Ioursouf  with  a  castle  belonging  to  the  gover- 
nors of  Taurida.  Cajfa  or  the  ancient  Theodosia  is  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  mountains  on  the  bay  of  Caffa. 
It  covers  the  southern  side  of  the  gulf,  and  rises  like  a  vast 
theatre,  with  its  numerous  mosques  and  minarets,  over  all 
the  hills  which  enclose  that  part  of  the  bay.  It  merited  and 
.obtained  in  past  times  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Con- 
stantinople ;  it  contained  36,000  houses  within  its  walls,  and 
not  fewer  than  8000  in  the  suburbs.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  ruins  do  not  indicate  a  space  proportion- 
ate to  so  great  a  number.  Mahomet  II.  having  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Bosphorus,  took  the  town  in  1475.  It 
continued  to  flourish  under  the  Tartars,  but  its  inhabitants, 
like  those  throughout  the  Crimea,  abandoned  their  posses- 
sions at  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  and  the  Genoese  and 
Tartar  monuments  were  destroyed  by  the  barbarous  troops 
of  the  czar.b  The  present  population  is  less  than  4000.° 
Kertch,  once  the  residence  of  Mithridates,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Bosporian  kings,  and  Yenicale,  a  small  fortress  that 
commands  the  strait,  are  situated  in  the  eastern  peninsula  ; 
near  the  former  is  the  tomb  of  Mithridates,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent sarcophagus  at  Yenicale  is  now  changed  into  a  reser- 
voir. The  Altyn  Obo,  a  tumulus  on  the  most  elevated  spot 
in,  that  part  of  the  Crimea,  is  about  four  versts  distance  from 
Kertch ;  it  contains,  according  to  tradition,  a  treasure  guard- 
ed by  a  virgin,  who  spends  her  nights  in  lamentations.  It, 
was  from  the  ancient  citadel  of  the  Bosporians  on  a  preci- 
pice above  the  sea,  that  Mithridates  threw  his  son  Xipha- 
nes  into  the  waves  ;  at  least  there  is  no  other  spot  connected 
with  the  site  of  Panticapaeum,d  which  from  its  eminence 
corresponds  with  the  text  of  Appian,  who  says  that  the  mo- 
ther stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  and  witnessed  the 
murder  of  her  son.6 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  inquiry  concerning  the  Scy- 
thians, Tauro-Scythians,  Cimmerians,  or  the  other  ancient 
inhabitants  o  the  Crimea.  The  Tartars  (many  of  whom 
have  now  left  their  country)  are  sprung  from  the  Turks,  the 
Graeco-Scythians,  and  the  Nogays  of  the  great  horde,  the 
founders  of  the  khanat  of  Kaptschak.  They  are  divided 
into  many  distinct  classes,  but  there  are  no  slaves  or  servile 
tribes  amongst  them.  The  estates  of  the  lords  are  cultivated 
by  farmers  or  hirer]  labourers,  whose  condition  is  by  no 
means  wretched,  and  the  nobles  are  the  only  individuals  in 

*  Clarke,  vol.  I.  p.  482. 

b  Clarke's  Travels,  chapters  18  and  19. 

c  "  Fifty  families  are  at  present  the  whole  population  of  Caffa." — Clarke, 
chap.  19. 


the  community  that  can  possess  land.  Each  village  is  still 
governed  by  its  Mursa  or  elective  chief,  who  enforces  the 
laws,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  rural  authorities.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  Tartars  exhibit  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of 
early  ages.  Stakes  or  branches  of  trees  are  placed  without 
regularity  above  one  another,  the  chinks  or  interstices  are 
filled  with  moss,  and  the  spaces  thus  enclosed  form  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  peasants.  The  houses  of  the  nobles  are 
equally  superficial,  and  consist  only  of  a  single  story.  The 
outer  ornaments  are  light  wooden  pillars,  painted  in  green, 
red  or  yellow  ;  the  rooms  are  not  provided  with  chairs  or 
tables,  but  a  number  of  large  cushions,  placed  round  each 
apartment,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  seats  and  beds.  A 
large  space  is  left  behind  the  wainscot,  and  all  the  necessary 
articles  of  household  furniture  are  kept  in  it. 

The  Tartars,  like  all  the  neighbouring  subjects  of  the 
empire,  hate  their  masters,  their  customs  and  institutions. 
The  Russians  have  done  little  to  allay  such  prejudices ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  done  much  to  increase  them.  If 
aversion  to  despotic  rulers  be  considered  a  heinous  offence 
in  the  conquered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  many 
redeeming  virtues  ;  for  every  traveller  that  has  visited  the 
Crimea,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  their  strict  honesty  and 
integrity.  The  same  people  are  generous  and  hospitable,  a 
patriarchal  simplicity  prevails  among  them,  and  houses  set 
apart  for  the  reception  of  strangers  are  attached  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy.  Travellers  make  mention  of  a 
convent  of  Tartar  nuns  at  Baktchisarai ;  their  dress  too  is 
said  not  to  be  very  different  from  that  worn  by  the  white 
penitents  during  their  religious  processions. 

The  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
breeding  of  silk-worms  has  not  been  greatly  advanced  by 
the  Greek  or  G  erman  colonists,  and  their  assistance  has  not 
been  of  much  value  in  the  different  manufactures.  The 
Slavonic  settlers  are  a  thriving  colony ;  they  are  now  ac- 
customed to  the  climate,  their  number  is  rapidly  increasing, 
but  they  are  ignorant  and  ill  educated. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  the  Black  Sea,  before  we 
attempt  to  describe  their  country/  Although  the  territory 
belonging  exclusively  to  that  people  is  equal  in  extent  to  4600 
geographical  square  miles,6  or  about  12,800  square  leagues, 
it  contains  few  towns,  and  is  ill  calculated  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  geographer.  Little  Russia  is  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  Cossacks.  The  Slavonians  of  Kiow  formed 
originally  a  distinct  colony  from  those  of  Novgorod  ;  the 
nature  of  their  government  was  not  the  same,  their  destiny 
has  been  widely  different.  Separated  from  each  other  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  they  have  been  at  last  united ; 
but  their  language,  manners  and  even  physical  constitution 
are  so  many  marks  of  a  distinct  people.  The  Malo-Rus- 
sians  or  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia  are  at  present  settled  in 
the  Ukraine  or  in  the  governments  of  Kiow,  Tchernigow, 
Novgorod-Severski,  Kursk,  Orel  and  Tambof.  All  the 
military  peasants  in  these  provinces  are  denominated  Cos- 
sacks, but  formerly  the  same  name  was  specially  applied  to 
a  number  of  warlike  freebooters,  who  lived  under  a  separate 
government.  The  word  is  of  Tartar  origin,  and  signifies 
an  armed  man  ;  it  was  adopted  by  the  Russians  at  the  time 
when  they  began  to  reside  in  the  places  which  the  Tartars 
inhabited,  or  when  the  conquerors  mixed  with  the  few  of 

d  The  Modern  Kertchy. 
«  Clarke,  chapter  18. 

f  Mullcr,  Memoire  historique  sur  les  Kosaks.  Lesur,  Histoire  des  Cosaque* 
e  Fifteen  of  these  miles  are  equal  to  a  degree. — Tr. 
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the  vanquished  that  remained,  and  became  habituated  to 
the  same  sort  of  life.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  men- 
tions Kasachia,  a  country  at  the  base  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  sea.  According  to  the 
Russian  annals,  Mistislaf,  prince  of  Tmoularal.an,  and  son 
of  the  great  Vladimir,  gained  a  signal  victory  in  1021  over 
the  Kosaki,  a  people  that  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  emperor.  They  were  probably  of 
Tartar  origin,  and  their  name  was  perhaps  derived  from  their 
mode  of  fighting,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Kirguis-Kai- 
saks  have  been  so  called  from  their  light  armour.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  Cossack  Tartars  in  Russian  history, 
particularly  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  First.  The  Or- 
dinski  Cossacks  were  distinguished  much  about  the  same 
time  from  the  Cossacks  of  Azof ;  the  former  belonged  to 
the  great  Orda  or  horde,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Tar- 
tars on  the  Wolga.  These  two  branches  are  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  Tartar  empire  in  Russia.  The  people  were 
partly  destroyed  by  the  conquerors  ;  many  of  them  fled  on 
their  arrival,  and  joined  other  Tartar  tribes. 

The  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  are  not  mentioned  before 
the  year  1320,  when  Gedemin,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania, 
conquered  Kiow.  The  origin  of  their  military  republic  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  terror  excited  by  the  victories  of  that 
prince.  Swarms  of  fugitives  left  their  country,  assembled 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  and  formed  a  petty  state. 
They  were  compelled,  in  order  to  resist  the  aggressions  of 
their  neighbours,  to  live  under  a  military  government,  and 
to  submit  to  military  laws.  Their  number  was  considerably 
augmented  after  Kiow  was  a  second  time  laid  waste  by  the 
Tartars  in  1415,  and  they  increased  still  more  rapidly  when 
that  large  principality  was  united  to  Lithuania  and  Poland. 
The  new  colony  was  called  Little  Russia,  and  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  great  empire.  The  inhabitants  extended 
gradually  to  the  banks  of  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  and 
occupied  all  the  country  between  these  rivers  and  the  Dnie- 
per. The  Cossacks  built  towns  and  villages  in  which  they 
resided  with  their  families  during  winter,  but  in  summer  as 
many  as  were  able  to  bear  arms  wandered  in  the  steppes, 
where,  like  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  they  waged 
continual  war  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  Poland  was 
thus  protected  against  its  most  formidable  enemies,  and  the 
Poles,  far  from  checking  the  power  of  the  rising  republic, 
did  all  they  could  to  promote  it.  King  Sigismund  ceded  for 
ever  to  the  Cossacks  in  1 540,  the  countries  beyond  the  ca- 
taracts of  Dnieper.  Stephen  Bathory  improved  their  mili- 
tary government,  appointed  their  hetman  or  chief,  and 
granted  them  an  extensive  territory,  but  his  successors  did 
not  act  with  the  same  policy.  The  Cossacks  were  pro- 
hibited from  continuing  their  incursions  against  the  Turks, 
and  it  was  not  imagined  that  their  warlike  institutions  were 
thus  essentially  impaired.  Poles  settled  in  their  country, 
and  to  them  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  were  committed. 
Their  clergy  too  were  compelled  to  renounce  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Creek  patriarch,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  Cossacks,  after  an  obstinate 
war,  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  submitted  to  the  czars.  That 
event  happened  in  1654,  about  three  centuries  and  a  half 
after  the  first  separation  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  great  body 
from  the  Russian  nation. 

Many  of  the  Cossacks  left  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  migrated  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia during  their  wars  with  the  Poles.  They  settled  in  a  fer- 
tile region,  and  retained  a  stratocracy  in  their  new  posses- 


sions. Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Slobodei, 
or  of  the  Russian  Ukraine.  Their  country  had  been  for- 
merly attached  to  the  great  dutchy  of  Kiow,  but  it  had  re- 
mained uncultivated  and  desert  since  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Tartars. 

The  branch  of  the  Zaporogucs,  which  is  much  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  Slobodes,  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  any.  It  was  determined  in  order  to  defend  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  from  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars, 
that  a  number  of  young  unmarried  men  should  occupy  the 
southern  frontiers  where  the  Dnieper  di-charges  itself  into 
the  Black  Sea.  Warlike  youths  flocked  from  every  direc- 
tion to  that  station,  which  soon  became  a  military  school, 
and  so  great  was  the  attachment  of  these  Cossacks  to  tin  ir 
new  country  that  they  refused  to  leave  it,  although  expo- 
sed on  every  side  to  hostile  incursions.  The  number  of  the 
colonists  was  from  time  to  time  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
their  countrymen  who  fled  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Poles. 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  they  separated  wholly  from  the  Cossacks  of  Lit- 
tle Russia,  whose  hetman  they  had  until  that  time  obeyed. 
They  then  formed  a  distinct  military  state,  and  elected  a 
chief,  called  the  kochevoi-alaman  or  commander  of  the 
camp.  Their  setcha  or  principal  station  was  a  fortified 
camp,  and  although  its  position  was  often  changed,  it  re- 
mained always  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  from 
which  they  derived  their  name.1 

The  nature  of  their'  military  government  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice.  War  was  the  sole  object  of  their  union  ;  they 
neglected  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  ;  fisliingand 
the  chase  were  their  amusements,  not  sources  of  emolu- 
ment, or  the  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  obliged  to  remain  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy, and  although  they  generally  Carried  off  the  wives  of 
their  neighbours,  it  was  unlawful  to  bring  a  woman  within 
the  limits  of  the  setcha.  To  prevent  their  population  from 
being  impaired,  they  captured  and  took  away  many  boys  in 
the  course  of  their  expeditions,  and  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  criminals  or  outlaws  from  every 
kingdom,  and  almost  all  the  European  languages  were  spo- 
ken in  their  tents. 

The  ataman  was  chosen  every  year,  and  no  dignity  or 
mark  of  distinction  was  conferred  on  him  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  office.  Every  member  in  the  community  was  eli- 
gible to  the  highest  place  in  the  repnblic.  They  had  no  writ- 
ten laws;  custom  superseded  their  necessity,  and  little  incon- 
venience arose  from  the  want  of  them  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Criminals  were  judged  with  impartiality-,  and  pu- 
nished with  extraordinary  severity.  The  murderer  was  bu- 
ried alive  in  the  same  grave  with  him  whom  he  had  destroy- 
ed. Robbers  were  confined  three  days  in  the  stocks,  and 
afterwards  condemned  to  suffer  so  many  stripes  that  most 
of  them  perished  under  the  lash.  These  Cossacks  had  all  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  freebooters.  They  were  brave  and  bar- 
barous, hospitable  and  covetous,  sober  and  active  in  their 
military  expeditions,  indolent  and  drunken  in  their  houses  or 
tents.  "  The  number  of  those  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted 
sometimes  to  forty  thousand. 

Their  state,  though  not  subdued,  recognised  at  different 
times  the  authority  of  the  Poles,  the  Tartars,  the  Porte  and 


•  Their  name  signifies  beyond  the  cataracts.  Russ.  porogg,  a  ca- 
taract.— P. 
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llus^ia.  Peter  the  Great  destroyed  their  sckha  when  they 
joined  the  revolt  of  Mizeppa,  the  hetmin  of  the  Cossacks 
ol'the  Ukraine.  They  lived  afterwards  under  the  protection 
of  thi  Crimean  khnns,  and  were  admitted  in  1737  among 
the  number  of  the  Russian  vassals.  All  the  service  they 
had  tj  perform  to  the  Czir  was  to  take  the  field  when  they 
were  required,  and  on  these  occasions  they  were  treated 
and  paid  like  the  other  Cossacks.  They  were  guilty  of  re- 
bellion in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  which  terminated  in 
!774  ;  it  was  then  they  declared  themselves  independent, 
and  when  colonies  were  established  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,1  the  Cossacks  maintain- 
ed that  the  territory  was  their  own,  harassed  the  settlers, 
and  by  force  or  stratagem  took  fifty  thousand  captives.  The 
empress  resolved  to  punish  the  rebels,  and  to  annihilate  a 
state  which,  under  more  favourable  auspices,  might  have  be- 
come a  second  Lacedaemon.  A  Russian  army  surrounded 
their  camp  and  disarmed  them  in  1775.  A  manifesto  was 
published,  and  they  were  permitted  to  leave  the  empire,  or 
abandon  their  military  institutions.  A  few  betook  them- 
selves to  agriculture ;  the  rest  repaired  in  crowds  to  the 
Turks  and  Tartars. 

The  descendants  of  these  Cossacks  still  exist  under  a  dif- 
ferent name  and  in  a  different  country.  Catherine  II,  by 
an  ukase  of  the  30th  of  June,  1792,  ceded  to  the  Zapo- 
rogues,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  war 
against  the  Turks,  the  peninsula  of  Taman  and  all  the  ter- 
ritory bounded  by  the  Feia  and  the  Laba,  between  the  Ku- 
ban and  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  extent  of  that  territory  is  not 
less  than  16,272  square  miles.b  The  people  were  from  that 
time  called  the  Tchsrnomorski,  or  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea  ;  they  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  ataman,  and 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia  were  allowed  to 
migrate  with  them  to  the  new  settlement.  But  they  have 
voluntarily  renounced  their  ancient  customs,  marriage  is  no 
longer  unlawful,  and  the  predatory  warriors  are  now  hus- 
bandmen and  shepherds.  Three  thousand,  who  have  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  Russia,  make  up  at  present  six  regi- 
ments.0 Their  country,  according  to  the  limits  to  which  we 
adhere,  forms  a  part  of  Asia  ;  it  is  contiguous  to  Circassia 
on  the  south,  and  the  steppes  of  Astrakan  on  the  east.  The 
soil  is  fruitful  and  well  watered,  and  if  the  hanks  of  the  Ku- 
ban be  excepted,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy.  But  it  is  on 
these  banks  that  the  Tchernomorsk  settled  and  founded 
Iekcderinodar,  their  capital,  near  rich  pastures  covered  with 
unwholesome  fogs.  The  peninsula  of  Taman  is  sometimes 
changed  into  an  island  by  the  inundations  of  the  Kuban, 
and  is  almost  always  exposed  to  pestilential  vapours.  In 
some  parts  of  the  same  region,  showers  of  viscous  mud  rise 
occasionally  from  the  ground  ;  they  are  improperly  deno- 
minated mud  volcanoes.  The  town  of  Taman  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Phanagorla ;  it  is  officially  called  Tmou- 
taracan,  the  name  which  it  bore  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  capitil  of  a  small  kingdom. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  form  another  great  branch  of 
the  same  people.  They  are  not,  ns  M.  Muller  supposes, 
descended  from  the  Russians  of  Novgorod  and  Moscow ; 
their  language  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  Little  Rus- 
sians. It  is  likely  that  they  settled  gradually  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  the  Tartars  were  expelled.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred  too  that  the  new  colonists  obtained  the  Tartar  name 

*  These  countries  were  at  that  time  called  New  Servia. 
h  Geographical  miles,  sixtv  of  which  are  equal  to  a  degree,    f "  1017  geo- 
graphical square  miles,  or  2825  square  leagues."] 


of  Cossacks  from  their  mode  of  life  and  their  connexions 
with  the  former  inhabitants,  while  those  of  Little  Russia 
were  so  denominated,  because  they  adopted  the  same  mili- 
tary institutions.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  Tartars 
remained  in  these  countries,  who  mingled  with  the  Russians, 
spoke  in  time  their  language,  and  became  converts  to  the 
G  reek  church.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
republic,  the  Tartar  words  still  retained  by  die  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  and  the  difference  in  their  physiognomy,  tend  to 
corroborate  our  opinion.  The  colonists  formed  a  conside- 
rable state  a  short  time  after  their  migration.  Many  young 
men  fled  from  the  slavery  which  was  then  introduced  in 
Russia,  and  added  to  their  numbers.  All  were  admitted  to 
the  rights  of  citizens  ;  even  the  prisoners  of  war  might  share 
the  same  privileges.  It  was  in  the  year  1570,  after  the 
campaign  of  the  Turks  against  Astrakan,  that  the  colonists 
fixed  their  capital  at  Tcherkask,  which  is  60  versts  distant 
from  the  fortress  of  Azof.  They  took  from  their  new 
residence  the  name  of  Tcherkaski. 

Their  nation  was  then  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire, 
and  they  were  protected  by  the  czars,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  had  been  protected  by  the 
kings  of  Poland.  Privileges  were  conferred  on  them,  land 
exempt  from  every  impost  was  assigned  to  them  on  the 
frontier,  but  the  emperors  wished  to  subject  them  to  a  sort 
of  military  vassalage.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  were  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Russian  armies  in  the  year  1579  ; 
since  that  period,  many  battles  have  been  decided  by 
their  courage ;  still  their  love  of  independence,  and  their 
avidity  of  plunder,  have  on  some  occasions  excited  them  to 
revolt. 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  inhabit  at  present  the  plains 
watered  by  that  river,  and  their  country  extends  between 
the  governments  of  Saratof.  Astrakan,  Woronesch  or  Voro- 
nez  and  Iekaterinoslav  to  the  sea  of  Azof.  Their  territory 
is  about  57,600  geographical  square  miles  in  extent  ;d  it  was 
formerly  larger,  but,  after  an  insurrection  in  1 708,  a  part 
was  added  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  They  have  re- 
tained their  peculiar  organization,  and  their  military  consti- 
tution is  different  from  that  of  the  other  Russian  govern- 
ments. The  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  an  immense 
plain,  wholly  destitute  of  bills.  Some  parts  of  it  are  as  fruit- 
ful as  the  Ukraine,  but  the  soil  in  general  is  barren,  the  in- 
habitants have  made  little  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  and 
agriculture  is  neglected.  The  wealth  of  the  fierce  and 
indolent  Cossack  consists  in  cattle,  and  some  subsist  by  their 
fisheries.  The  fish  and  caviar  exported  annually  from  the 
country  amount  in  value  to  500,000  roubles.6  The  culture 
of  the  ground,  and  rural  labour  are  committed  to  Russian 
peasants,  whom  the  Cossack  hires  for  very  moderate  wages. 
The  greater  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  taking  care  of  his 
horse,  and  the  tabounes  or  herds  of  the  rich  are  made  up  of 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  head,  but  the  saddle  horses 
only  are  sheltered  in  winter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son. The  Cossack  horse,  though  small  and  lean,  is  swift 
and  almost  indefatigable.  Whenever  many  of  the  Cossacks 
are  gathered  together,  horse  racing  is  almost  their  sole 
amusement. 

The  women  weave  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  they  make, 
pelisses,  mantles  and  stockings,  and  they  take  care  of  the 
gardens,  the  orchards  and  even  the  vineyards,  which  are 

c  "They  furnish  the  crown  six  disciplined  regiments,  which  amount  to 
about  301)0  men." 

<•  "3(>00  geographical  square  miles  [15  to  a  degree,]  or  10,000  square 
leagues."  1  A  rouble  is  equal  to  four  shillings  and  two  pence. 
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more  numerous  in  their  country  than  in  any  other  Russian  I 
province.  The  dwellings  of  the  Cossacks  arc  clean,  and 
evince  a  degree  of  refinement  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  greater  part  of  Russia.  The  houses  are  white,  and  pro- 
vided with  chimneys  and  windows  ;  the  inmates  never  shut 
their  doors  against  the  stranger,  all  of  them  practise  the 
virtue  of  hospitality.  Costly  articles  of  furniture  are  seen 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  who  are  now  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  many  of  them  send  their  children 
to  study  at  Fetersburgh-.  A  seminary,  which  is  much 
frequented,  has  been  established  at  Tcherkask,  the  chief 
town  in  the  country.  The  principal  church  is  adorned  with 
many  standards  and  other  trophies  collected  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  civil 
and  political  liberty,  the  monopolies  of  the  crown  are  not  felt, 
the  people  may  make  and  sell  as  much  brandy  as  they 
please,  they  pay  nothing  to  the  excise,*  they  are  exempt 
from  the  poll  tax,  and  the  militia  or  conscription. b  If  their 
presence  is  requisite  on  any  extraordinary  emergence,  they 
must  rise  in  mass,  but  the  Cossacks  are  never  unwilling  to 
ioin  the  Russian  armies  ;  war  is  an  amusement,  not  a  hard- 
ship. The  Cossack  is  never  happier  than  on  horseback  ; 
he  is  valiant  in  battle,  he  delights  in  plunder.  The  Rus- 
sian seeretary  of  war  signifies  his  instructions  to  the  ataman 
or  lietman,  the  chief  or  general  of  this  military  nation.  The 
propositions  of  government  are  made  known  to  the  people, 
who  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes,  whether  or  not  the  re- 
quisition ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  in  what  manner  it  should 
be  put  in  execution.  Examples  are  on  record,  in  which 
the  majority  hive  opposed  the  views  of  government.  The 
cz  irs  have  sometimes  yielded  to  their  wishes ;  in  other 
instances  the  slightest  opposition  has  been  construed  into  a 
revolt.  To  form  an  aristocracy,  or  to  attach  the  wealthiest 
families  by  honourable  and  hereditary  distinctions,  is  the 
great  object  of  the  Russian  cabinet ;  in  this  way,  it  is  thought, 
the  democracy  may  be  undermined,  or  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  other  Russian  governments. 

The  villages  of  the  Cossacks  are  called  stanitzas ;  they 
contain  from  150  to  400  houses  ;  each  stanitza  has  its  elec- 
tive magistrate,  and  forms  a  military  company.  There  are 
few  places  in  the  country  that  merit  the  name  of  towns,  and 
the  few  that  do  so,  resemble  large  villages.  Tcherkask0 
or  the  capital  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  built 
in  a  marsh,  and  supported  on  piles.  The  inhabitants  sail 
in  spring  from  house  to  house.  The  city  is  divided  into 
eleven  stanitz  is,  and  contains  fifteen  thousand  individuals. 
The  number  of  habitations  may  amount  to  three  thousand, 
and  five  persons  may  be  allowed  on  an  average  for  each 
house.  The  great  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the  town  for 
bridges,  houses  and  streets,  is  brought  by  the  Wolga  ;  a 
sufficient  supply  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  Don.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  are  anxious  to  remove  to  Novoi-Tcher- 
kask,  which  is  officially  designated  as  the  capital,  but  the 
greater  number  are  loth  to  quit  their  present  residence, 
although  it  is  admitted  to  be  unhealthy.11  Tziemlianskaia 
is  noted  for  its  vineyards,  and  their  produce  is  compared  to 
Burgundy.  The  other  Cossack  grapes  are  mostly  white  ; 
the  wines  from  many  of  them  are  sparkling,  and  although 
few  are  of  a  good  quality,  the  people  are  not  indifferent 

»  "  Gfibello,"  salt  tax. 

k  "  Rccrutemens,"  military  levies^the  Russian  armies  arc  recruited  by 
forced  levii-s,  and  although  the  Cossacks  are  exempt  from  these,  yet  they 
are  subject  to  a  peculiar  military  service. — P. 

■  The  town  is  called  Tscherchaskoy  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

*  Clarke,  chap.  xiii. — Tr. 


about  drinking  them.  Two  great  fairs  are  held  at  Urujiin- 
slcaia  and  Jjuganskaia. 

The  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  watered  bylhe  Don 
and  its  feeders,  of  which  the  Donetz  or  Danaelz  is  the  most 
considerable.  Some  writers  suppose  the  last  river  (he  same 
as  the  Tanais  of  the  ancients,  but  it  is  more  likely  ihat  the 
incorrect  notions  which  the  ancients  had  of  the  Wolga,  led 
them  to  confound  it  with  the  Tanais.  The  Don  issues  from 
the  lake  Iwanow,  and  waters  a  hilly  and  fruitful  country 
until  it  reaches  Woronesch.c  It  is  bounded  on  the  left, 
from  that  town  to  the  confluence  of  the  Donetz,  by  steep 
banks  of  chalk,  but  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  it  enters  an 
immense  and  unvaried  plain  ;  its  streams  are  neither  con- 
fined by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cataracts.  Its  depth  in  these 
plains  is  not  less  in  winter  than  sLx  or  seven  feet,  but  the 
water  does  not  rise  in  summer  to  the  height  of  two  feet 
above  its  sandy  bed.  Navigation  is  thus  prevented,  and  the 
water  of  the  Don,  like  that  of  its  feeders,  is  so  bad  that  the 
inhabitants  themselves  can  hardly  drink  it.  Much  advan- 
tage, it  is  thought,  might  result  if  the  river  were  united  to  the 
Wolga  by  means  of  the  Medweditza  or  rather  the  Ilaula, 
but  few  boats  could  sail  by  such  a  passage  from  the 
want  of  water  in  the  Don,  and  from  the  difference  in  the 
level,  which  is  fifty  feet  higher  on  the  side  of  the  same  river 
than  on  that  of  the  Wolga/  The  Don  receives  from  the 
Caspian  steppes  the  JWanytsch,  the  almost  stagnant  waters 
of  which  seem  to  mark  the  position  of  an  ancient  strait  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  the  sea  of  Azcf. 

The  sea  of  Azof  was  more  correctly  styled  the  Palus 
Maeotis  by  the  ancients  ;  it  is  formed  by  the  Don  and  other 
rivers  and  is  not  a  sea  but  a  marshy  lake,  on  a  sandy,  and  in 
some  places,  an  oozy  bottom.  No  rock  has  been  observed  in 
any  part  of  it ;  its  turbid  waters8  are  well  stored  with  fisli, 
but  they  are  shallow  to  a  great  distance  from  the  hanks. 
The  surface  is  about  twelve  inches  higher  in  spring  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  year.  That  branch  of  the  lake  which  is 
called  the  Putrid  Sea  has  been  already  mentioned. 

A  horde  of  Calmucks  inhabit  the  country  to  'he  east  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  and  are  in  some  respects  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  military  republic.  They  occupy  ihe  steppes 
by  which  the  sea  of  Azof  is  separated  from  the  Caspian  ; 
their  territory  is  bounded  by  the  Manytsch  and  the  Kouma, 
watered  on  the  east  by  the  Sarpa,  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Wolga,  which  flows  in  a  contrary  direction  frrm  the  princi- 
pal river.  The  chain  of  hills  that  divides  the  basms  of  the 
Don  and  the  Wolga,  extends  across  the  steppe.  The  de- 
clivities on  the  side  of  the  Wolga  are  steep,  but  a  large  and 
sloping  plain  descends  gently  towards  the  Den.  The  level 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  at  Astrakan,  is  admitted  to  be  lower  than 
the  Sea  of  Azof  by  150  feet,  the  Manytsch  has,  at  least,  an 
inclination  often  feet,  and  the  hills  on  the  banks  of  that  river 
are  not  perhaps  higher  than  200  or  300  feet  above  the  Cas- 
pian, and  50  or  100  above  the  Palus  Maeotis.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  by  deepening  the  bed  of  the  Manytsch,  it 
might  be  easy  to  form  a  communication  between  the  two 
seas.1'  Shell  limestone  abounds  in  the  rocks  of  the  steppe, 
which  is  mostly  covered  with  verdant  pastures,  but  seme 
places  on  the  east  are  unfruitful  ;  a  few  oaks,  elms  and  wil- 
lows, display  in  different  parts  of  the  country  their  scanty 

*  Voroncz,  "  Vorcneje." 

'  Lowitz,  cited  by  Grorai,  Besghrcihurtg,  t.  I.  p.  '290. 
R  Its  waters  are  brackish  but  not  salt. 

h  "  By  making  use  of  the  channel  of  the  Manytsch,  which  is  aheady  suffi- 
ciently deep,  it  would  be  easy  to  open  a  canul  of  communication  N-Uvccn 
tli2  two  seas." 
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foliage.  The  wolf,  the  fox,  various  species  of  rats  and  mice, 
the  marten, a  and  the  fells  chaus  or  wild  cat  of  the  marshes,6 
the  stag  and  hare,  many  kinds  of  ducks,  and  lastly  the  dan- 
gerous scorpion  spider,  are  the  wild  animals  of  the  steppe. 
The  number  of  Calmucks  is  not  more  than  50,000  ;  they 
lived  formerly  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Jaik  or  Ural,  and 
belonged  to  that  horde,  the  most  of  which  fled  in  1770  to 
Chinese  Tartary,  rather  than  submit  to  the  vexatious  op- 
pression of  Russia ;  such  as  remained  faithful,  agreed  to  cross 
the  Wolga. c 

W e  have  now  arrived  on  the  ba.nks  of  the  Wolga,  and  in 
the  ancient  kingdom  or  khanat  of  Astrakan.  We  shall 
only  describe  in  this  place  the  lower  part  of  it,  or  the  steppe, 
which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  Russian  government  of 
the  same  name,  but  extends  also  into  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  of  Saratow.  The  Wolga,  the  largest  river  in 
Europe,  flows  through  that  country  into  the  Caspian  sea. 
A  rivulet  rises  in  the  forests  of  the  table-land  of  Waldai,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wolchino-Werchovie,  traverses  the 
lakes  Oselok,  Piana  and  Wolga,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
lake  Seliger,  and  becomes  navigable  near  Rjev-W olodomi- 
row,  at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less  than  95  feet.  It 
then  flows  eastwards  to  Kasan,  where  it  is  enlarged  by  the 
Kama,  a  very  great  river,  turns  to  the  south,  and  makes 
apparently  for  the  sea  of  Azof;  but  unfortunatly  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Russians,  its  course  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  Wolgaic  hills,  and  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Before  it  receives  the  Kama,  its  breadth  is 
upwards  of  600  feet,  and  it  is  more  than  1 200  after  its  junc- 
tion with  that  river.  It  encompasses  many  islands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Astrakan,  and  its  width  there  during  high  water, 
is  about  14  English  miles.d  Guldenstedt  supposes  its  incli- 
nation on  an. average  to  be  equal  to  six  inches  and  a  half 
in  every  four  versts  of  its  course;6  hence,  it  maybe  calcu- 
lated that  the  lakes  which  form  its  source,  are  only  about 
320  feet  higher  than  its  mouth.  The  depth  of  its  chan- 
nel varies  from  seven  to  sixteen  feet.  Its  water,  though 
not  good,  is  drinkable,  and  it  abounds  with  several  varieties 
of  the  sturgeon  and  different  kinds  of  fish.  The  valley  of 
the  Wolga  below  Ostaschow,  is  an  extensive  fiat  from  one 
to  twenty  versts  in  breadth,  bounded  by  bluffs  from  twenty 
to  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  exhibit  the  layers  of  argil,  marl, 
gypsum,  sandstone  and  coal,  of  which  the  adjoining  table- 
land is  composed.  The  course  of  the  Wolga  is  regular  and 
calm,  but  the  river  has  undermined  its  banks  near  Nischnei- 
Novgorod,  and,  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground  thus  occa- 
sioned, several  large  buildings  in  the  town  have  been  over- 
turned. 

The  Wolga  is  speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  so  that  the  streams  are  diverted 
into  the  channels  of  the  feeders,  and  the  flux  of  their  waters 
Is  thus  impeded.  The  river  during  part  of  the  winter  is 
covered  with  ice  through  its  whole  extent,  but  there  are 
always  many  apertures  in  the  south,  from  which  currents 
of  air  escape  ;  hence  they  are  termed  the  lungs  of  the 
Wolga.  The  polumna  often  change  their  position,  and 
travellers  are  thus  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Carriages 
pass  on  the  Wolga  two  months  in  the  year,  and  in  summer 
it  is  crowded  with  boats.    More  than  five  thousand  barks 

•  "  Marte-tigrc,"  Mustela  Sarmatica. 
b  Marsh  lynx,  Bootod  lynx,  Caspian  lynx. 

«  B.  Bergmann,  Nomadischc  Streifercien.    Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voyages,  t. 
XII.  p.  253,  &c. 
4  "5  leagues,  or  20  versts." 

e  Four  versts  are  equal  to  2  +  3  English  miles. — Tr. 


constructed  in  the  well-wooded  countries  of  Northern  Rus- 
sia, descend  the  river  and  are  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities, but  as  these  vessels  cannot  easily  return  or  sail 
against  the  stream,  the  most  of  them  are  sold  at  Astrakan  ; 
and  it  is  thought  by  government  that  the  forests  may  in  this 
way  be  speedily  exhausted.  The  ladia,  one  sort  of  these 
barks,  carry  sometimes  100,000  pouds  of  salt.'  The  ordi- 
nary burthen  of  the  kayouki  is  about  35,000  pouds  ;  they 
are  laden  with  grain,  and  the  nosecli  with  timber.  The 
Wolga  encircles  the  central  table-land  of  Russia,  and  re- 
ceives the  streams  of  the  Oka,  the  principal  river  in  that 
fertile  region  ;  it  communicates  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  by  the  canal  of  Wyschnei-M^olotchok  with  the  lake 
Ladoga  and  the  Neva ;  lastly,  the  Kama  conveys  to  it  all 
the  waters  of  eastern  Russia.  That  large  river  may  be 
thus  considered  the  great  outlet  for  the  inland  commerce  of 
the  empire.  The  town  of  Astrakan  may  be  supposed  an 
Alexandria  on  a  Scythian  Nile,  but  the  river  enters  an  in- 
land sea  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  ocean,  and 
which  is  surrounded  by  countries  that  are  inhabited  by  bar- 
barous nations  ;  still,  however,  the  advantages  which  human 
industry  may  derive  from  the  majestic  courses  of  the  Wolga 
and  the  Danube  are  not  as  yet  realized. 

The  word  Wolga,  says  Georgi,  signifies  great  in  the  Sar- 
matian  ;  it  might  have  been  as  well  had  the  writer  explained 
what  is  meant  by  the  Sarmatian  language.  If  the  old  Sla- 
vonic or  rather  the  Proto-Slavonic,  which  was  spoken  by  the 
vassal  tribes  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  be  understood  by  that 
incorrect  term,  we  think  the  etymology  not  unlikely,  al- 
though its  accuracy  cannot  now  be  ascertained.e  The 
Finnic  tongues  furnish  us  with  a  more  easy  explanation.  • 
Volgi  signifies  a  valley  ;  now  the  bed  of  the  W olga  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  great  valley  of  Russia.  The  Tartars  called 
the  Wolga  the  Ethele  or  Ilel,  which  according  to  some  philo- 
logists means  liberal  or  profuse,  according  to  others,  merely 
the  river.  The  last  name  is  still  retained  by  the  Calmucks 
under  the  form  of  ItcJul-gad.  The  most  ancient  designa- 
tion is  that  of  Rha  or  Rhas,  which  has  been  thought  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Araxes,  a  river  in  Armenia,  although  the  two 
word  are  radically  different  in  the  Armenian  language.1' 
The  Mordwins,  a  Finnic  tribe,  still  term  it  the  Rhaou,  a 
nafne  which  in  their  dialect  is  probably  expressive  of  rain 
water.'  All  the  etymologies  are  involved  in  the  darkness 
of  a  remote  antiquity. 

The  fertility  of  Lower  Egypt  depends  on  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  but  the  province  of  Astrakan  is  not  much  bene- 
fitted by  the  inundations  of  the  Wolga.  The  last  river  does 
not  bring  along  with  it  a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  and  its  waters 
do  not  fructify  the  ground.  The  country  that  is  not  inun- 
dated by  the  Wolga  consists  chiefly  of  heaths  and  downs, 
which,  if  they  be  not  wholly  sterile,  are  ill  adapted  for  agri- 
culture. As  it  seldom  or  never  rains  in  that  part  of  Russia, 
the  people  are  obliged  to  water  artificially  every  field  that  is 
cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  dry  and  arid  heaths  are  covered  in  the 
beginning  of  spring  with  fine  flowers  and  useful  herbs,  with 
asparagus,  capers,  horse-radish,  leeks,  and  liquorice.  The 
stem  of  the  last  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and 
its  roots,  though  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  are  of  an 

f  The  poud  is  equal  to  40  pounds. 

s  Wolkoi,  feminine  Wolkoia  or  Wolkaia,  might  have  heen  in  ancient 
times  synonymous  with  Weliki,  [great,  in  modern  Russian.] 

h  Saint  Martin,  Mem.  sur  l'Armanie,  I.  p.  38,  3!),  C3  ;  II.  p.  228,  403. 
•  Busching,  Erdbeschreibung,  I.  770.  Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta,  Vocab. 
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inferior  quality.  Salsola  or  glass-worta  grows  in  profusion, 
and  its  quality  is  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
a  soil  so  much  impregnated  with  salt.  Masses  of  saline 
crystals  are  observed  in  the  beds  of  lakes  Etsen,  Jiagd  and 
several  others,  and  the  mountain  of  Bogd-Ola  is  crowned 
by  a  salt  hill.  There  are  two  steppes  in  which  the  same 
substance  predominates ;  the  one  situated  between  the 
Don,  the  Wolga  and  Caucasus,  is  called  Stcp-Jlstrukanskaia ; 
the  other  lies  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Ural,  and  is  termed 
Slep-Kalnujtzkala,  because  it  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Calmucks.  Both  of  these  immense  plains,  according  to 
Pallas,  must  have  been  at  one  time  covered  with  the  waters 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  A  sandy  but  verdant  ridge  rises  in  the 
eastern  steppe  above  the  plain  formed  by  argillaceous  and 
saline  deposits.  The  Calmucks  call  it  Naryn,  and  the 
Russians  Rynpeski.  The  animals  that  frequent  the  steppes 
are  the  tarantula,  the  bustard,  the  pheasant  and  the pendu- 
lino,h  the  conyc  and  the  saigak,  a  species  of  wild  goat,d  of 
which  the  horns  are  not  opaque  but  transparent,  and  which 
outstrip?  the  swiftest  dogs. 

The  fruitful  country  in  the  government  of  Astrakan  is  not 
large  ;  it  includes  only  the  low  districts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga,  the  Ural  and  the  Terek.  The  vegetable  productions 
arrive  at  an  extraordinary  size,  and  they  consist  of  arbutes, 
gourds,  and  cucumbers  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  roots  and 
potherbs  of  every  kind,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 
plums,  cherries,  mulberries  and  grapes.  All  these  fruits  are 
very  large,  a  fact  that  is  often  repeated  by  the  Russian 
writers,  and  the  country  of  Astrakan  might  be,  according 
to  them,  a  terrestrial  paradise.  But  the  panegyrists  are 
commissioned  by  government  to  persuade  husbandmen  to 
migrate  to  the  province  ;  foreigners  may  therefore  judge 
more  impartially ;  they  may  speak  the  truth  without  disguise. 
The  great  expansion  of  plants  and  fruit  is  not  wonderful,  be- 
cause they  are  abundantly  watered  by  artificial  means ; 
secondly,  because  the  soil  is  impregnated  wi'h  saline  and 
bituminous  substances  ;  and  lastly,  because  the  heat  is  ex- 
cessive during  two  months  in  the  year.  The  disagreeable, 
watery  and  insipid  taste  by  which  all  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions in  Astrakan  are  distinguished,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  same  causes.  The  Delta  of  the  Wolga  may  one  day 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  industrious  Russians,  but 
they  have  to  struggle  at  present  against  natural  disadvan- 
tages. The  heat  is  most  oppressive  ;  the  thermometer 
rises  sometimes  so  high  as  103°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  air  in 
a  great  part  of  the  government  is  unwholesome  from  the 
saline  exhalations  with  which  it  is  surcharged.  The  north 
winds  are  often  the  harbingers  of  so  intense  a  cold,  that  the 
thermometer  falls  to  22°  below  zero.  The  principal  arm  of 
the  Wolga,  which  is  2300  feet  in  breadth,  is  frozen  in  winter; 
heavy  sledges  are  dragged  on  it,  and  the  ice  remains  about 
two  months.  The  town  of  Astrakan  found  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  its  vineyards  too  great,  and  it  was  decreed 
that,  they  should  be  sold  to  individuals.  The  grapes  are 
very  large  and  watery  ;  the  little  wine  made  from  them 
is  drunk  by  the  common  people.  The  attempts  to  cul- 
tivate the  olive  have  failed,  and  the  apricot  does  not  succeed 
unless  much  care  be  bestowed  on  it ;  the  trees  are  often  de- 
stroyed by  severe  frosts.  Thus  excessive  heat  and  extreme 
cold  are  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  climate. 

The  town  of  Astrakan  is  inhabited  by  40,000  individuals, 

•  Kali  ffcniculatum.  b  Paras  Pcndulinus,  Hcmiz. 

e  "  Lievres-tcrriers,"  lypus  pusillas,  I*.  Lagomijs  pusilla,  Cuv.  Soul- 
gan  or  Calling  hare. — P. 


but  in  the  fishing  season  the  population  amounts  sometimes 
to  70,000.  It  is  built  on  one  of  the  islands  formed  by  the 
Wolga  ;  its  numerous  churches,  its  orchards  and  vineyards, 
its  large  suburbs  and  its  citadel,  which,  like  those  of  Kasan, 
Nischnei-Novgorod,  and  Moscow,  is  called  the  Krem  oi 
Kremlin,  give  it  an  imposing  appearance;  but  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood,  the  streets  are  dirty  and 
unpaved,  and  the  ooze  and  the  putrid  fish  that  are  left  on 
the  land  during  the  vernal  inundations,  render  the  air  dis- 
agreeable and  unhealthy.  The  trade  with  Persia  and  India 
is  considerable,  and  many  of  the  people  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  or  in  dressing  morocco  leather. 
Russians,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Hindoos  and  Persians  might 
be  mentioned  among  the  inhabitants.  The  followers  of 
Brahma  form  a  society  of  bachelors  ;  they  reside  in  a  large 
wooden  building  without  windows ;  their  refectories  are  clean, 
and  well  provided  with  fruits  and  pastry.  The  greater  num- 
ber live  by  usury.  The  Tartars  are  retail  traders,  but  many 
of  them  are  much  in  debt  to  the  Hindoos,  and  they  are  often 
compelled  to  impignorate  and  grant  the  usufruct  of  theii 
wives  to  their  creditors.  The  Achrichanski  Tartars  are 
sprung  from  the  Hindoos  and  the  Tartar  women.0  Krasnoy- 
arsk and  Ienotaievsk,  two  other  towns  on  the  Wolga,  arc 
comparatively  of  little  consequence  ;  Kisliar,  a  place  of 
trade,  with  its  vineyards,  and  JYIosdok,  are  most  import- 
ant, but  they  are  built  on  the  Terek  in  that  narrow  frontier, 
which  according  to  our  division  is  situated  beyond  the  limits 
of  Europe. 

The  country  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steppe  which  separates  the  Wolga  from  the 
Ural ;  it  forms  a  long  and  narrow  belt,  consisting  chiefly  of 
sandy  and  marshy  land,  and  extends  along  the  course  of  the 
last  river.  The  Ural  descends  from  the  Ural  mountains, 
and  it  is  so  called  in  conformity  to  a  decree  of  Catherine  11. 
Its  waters  flow  in  a  channel  without  rocks,  and  are  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  be  navigable  for  small  vessels,  but  its  solitary 
banks  are  covered  with  reeds,  and  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
trade  have  not  been  heard  since  the  destruction  of  Sa- 
raitschik,  a  Tartar  city/  The  Cossacks  still  repair  to  the 
fishing  stations  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is  a  curious 
spectacle  to  see  them  assembled  when  the  river  is  frozen. 
Some  thousand  fishermen  arrive  in  sledges  at  a  place  ap- 
pointed, and  every  man  is  provided  with  a  spear,  several 
poles,  and  other  instruments.  They  arrange  themselves  in 
a  long  line,  and  if  any  one  should  attempt  to  gel  the  start 
of  the  others,  their  instruments  would  be  instantly  broken  by 
the  guards  of  the  station.  The  men,  however,  evince  often 
a  great  degree  of  impatience,  and  the  same  feeling  appears 
to  be  communicated  to  the  horses  which  are  trained  for 
these  expeditions.  As  soon  as  the  helman  of  the  fishers  de- 
parts in  his  sledge,  all  the  rest  fly  after  him  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  wind.  The  ice  is  cut,  their  spears  are  cast,  and  a 
forest  of  poles  rises  on  the  river.  Fishmongers,  assembled 
even  from  the  interior  of  the  empire,  purchase  the  fish  before 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time  the  stur- 
geon, the  huso  and  sevruga,  quiver  on  the  ice.  The  couriers 
of  "the  great  Uralian  army,"  travel  at  full  gallop,  and  depo- 
sit the  spoils  at  the  court  of  Petersburg.  The  value  of  the 
fish  (including  that  of  the  caviar  and  isinglass)  imported 
into  the  interior,  amounts  to  two  millions  of  roubles,  and 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  "  ministers  of  the  army,"  is  not 


d  Antilope  Saiga,  L. 

*  Heyni,  quoted  by  Georgi,  Bcschreib.  II.  p.  917. 
f  It  is  called  Saraeanco  by  travellers. 
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less  than  100,000,  a  sum  by  which  the  fund  accumulated 
by  that  administration  is  principally  formed.  The  Uralian 
Cossacks,  enriched  by  the  sale  of  their  fish,  and  also  by 
their  cattle,  horses  and  wool,  live  in  affluence  ;  their  houses, 
at  least  those  in  Uralsk  or  the  capital,,  are  commodious 
and  clean,  strangers  are  hospitably  received,  the  dress  of 
the  inmates  corresponds  with  their  fortune,  and  the  turbans 
or  head  dresses  of  the  women  arc  adorned  with  pearls.b 
These  Cossacks  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Roskolniki,  and 
for  that  reason  they  abhor  tobacco,  and  retain  their  beards. 

The  people  are  now  at  peace  with  the  Russians,  but  their 
history  is  filled  with  the  recital  of  wars  and  bloodshed. 
Freebooters  separated  from  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  settled 
along  the  course  of  the  lower  Wolga,  travellers,  merchants 
and  ambassadors  were  alike  exposed  to  their  attacks.  Ivan 
II.  sent  an  army  against  them,  and  those  that  were  made 
prisoners  suffered  dreadful  torments ;.  they  were  suspended 
by  the  ribs  to  hooks  of  iron.  Driven  from  the  Wolga,  they 
laid  waste  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and,  having  taken 
Saraitschik,  they  put  every  inhabitant  to  the  sword,  plun- 
dered the  houses,  and  opened  the  graves  in  the  expectation 
of  rinding  concealed  wealth.    Their  independent  republic 


founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Ural,  then  the  Jaik,  submitted 
to  the  protection  of  Russia,  and  preserved  its  privileges. 
But  the  sanguinary  revolt  of  Pugatschew  was  not  viewed 
with  indifference  by  these  fierce  and  restless  men ;  they 
flocked"  to  his  standard,  and  obeyed  him  as  their  chief.  Van- 
quished at  last  by  the  Russians,  their  national  assemblies 
were  abolished,  and  their  artillery  destroyed.  The  present 
population  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  30,000  individuals  of 
both  sexes. 

The  same  people  undertook  in  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  remarkable  expe- 
ditions ;  in  the  first  they  demolished  Urganz,  a  great  com- 
mercial city  near  the  lake  Aral ;  in  the  second  they  took 
Khivah,  and  kept  possession  of  it  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  it  was 
then  retaken  by  surprise,  and  in  consequence  of  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guard.  In  both  the  one  and  the  other,  they 
have  left  a  memorable  example  of  what  may  be  achieved 
by  a  few  brave  and  resolute  men. 


■  They  dress  in  cotton  and  silk,  in  the  Asiatic  costume,  and  the  soroka, 
or  head  dress  of  the  women,  is  adorned  with  fine  pearls,  and  a  shawl  of  Per- 
sian silk." 
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Eastern  Russia.  Finno-Huns  or  Uralians. 
We  shall  examine  the  northern  and  eastern  countries  in 
European  Russia,  after  having  made  some  remarks  on  the 
ancient  race  that  appears  to  have  inhabited  the  whole  of 
that  region.  The  Laplanders,  Finns,  Esthonians,  Permi- 
ans  or  Biarmians,  JVotiaks,  Woguls,  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi, 
Tchuwashes,  Tcheremisses,  and  some  other  tribes,  are  sprung 
from  one  and  the  same  stock.  Their  physiognomy,  lan- 
guage and  customs  are  sufficient  proofs  of  their  relation- 
ship ;  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  dif- 
ferences exist  amongst  them,  as  to  entitle  us  to  infer  that 
there  are  difficulties  connected  with  their  early  history, 
which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  elucidated.  There  might 
have  been  originally  two  distinct  races,  blended  together 
by  repeated  intermixture,  or  Asiatic  hordes  might  have 
subdued  the  country,  mingled  with  the  conquered,  and  by 
their  intercourse,  and  by  the  usurpation  of  a  dominant 
tribe,  the  national  character  of  the  people  might  have  been 
modified.  The  Finns  were  settled  during  the  age  of  Ta- 
citus and  Strabo  in  the  central  provinces  of  Poland  ;  they 
were  denominated  Fenni  by  the  historian,  and  Zoumi  by 
the  geographer.  The  accuracy  of  the  accounts  given  by 
these  writers  has  been  since  confirmed,  and  the  language 
still  spoken  in  Lithuania  is  a  monument  of  its  former  in- 
habitants. The  Wiatitches,  an  ancient  tribe  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Orel,  were,  according  to  Nestor,  of  Finnic 
origin.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  Hungarian  is  connected 
with  the  Finnic  tongues,  and  the  migrations  in  central  Rus- 
sia, which  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  once  power- 
ful and  numerous  people,  may  be  traced  by  the  names  of 
Susdal,  the  river  Ugra,  and  the  town  of  Lebedian.  Many 
geographical  terms  indicate  the  wide  dispersion  of  the 
Finnic  tribes.  The  word  iotig,  which  denotes  a  river,  is 
found  among  the  feeders  of  the  Don ;  the  name  of  the 
Wolga  is  probably  of  Finno-Hungarian  origin,  and  the 
Ural  mountains  are  also  known  by  the  Finnic  name  Poyas, 
which  signifies  summits.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  particular 
division  of  the  horizon  in  use  among  the  Finlanders,  is  part 
of  an  astronomical  system,  which  must  have  been  formed 
between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  parallels,  and  consequent- 

*  Mnemosyne,  a  Journal  published  in  Finland. 

b  Adelunw  docs  not  consider  the  Permians  and  Siriaines,  the  Woguls,  the 
Ostiaks  of  the  Oby,  the  Tcheremisses,  the  Wotiaks  and  the  Mordwins,  as 
belonging  to  the  Finnish  race,  but  each  of  them  as  forming  a  people  of  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  origin. — P. 

•  S/cololi  was  the  true  name  of  the  Scythians ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  Zend  word  signifying  a  head  or  chief. 

A  soldier  of  the  Scythian  guard,  which  was  intrusted  with  the  police  of 
Athens,  is  introduced  in  the  Thesmophoriazusne  of  Aristophanes.  The 
Scythian  cannot  pronounce  the  ph  or /,  but  confounds  it  with  the  p ;  now, 
no  Polish  words  that  arc  not  of  foreign  importation,  commence  with  an  f. 
The  same  person  changes  frequently  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders 
into  the  neuter,  and  terminates  the  last  syllable  in  o,  which  is  still  a  common 
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ly  the  civilization  of  the  Finns  must  have  commenced  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.*  But  although 
it  be  demonstrated  that  Finnic  tribes  peopled  northern, 
eastern  and  southern  Russia  at  a  very  remote  epoch,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  occupied  exclusively,  or  even 
ruled  over  that  immense  region,  and  it  is  almost  superflu- 
ous to  add,  that  several  questions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  readily  answered.1" 

Thus  it  has  been  asked  if  the  Scythians  were  Finns. 
Although  no  certain  information  can  be  obtained,  it  is  in 
our  opinion  more  probable  that  the  former  people  were 
composed  of  numerous  hordes,  some  of  which  led  a  wan- 
dering life,  others  cultivated  the  ground,  and  both  were  in 
a  state  of  vassalage,  or  under  the  dominion  of  a  ruling  tribe. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  political  condition  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  in  the  centre  and  the  west.  The  introduction  of 
castes  might  have  taken  place  after  this  union  of  tribes  ;  at 
all  events,  the  system  of  castes  is  less  applicable  than  that 
of  aggregate  tribes  to  the  conquering  Scythians,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  migrated  from 
Media.  It  is  thus  that  the  seemingly  contradictory  state- 
ments of  the  ancients  concerning  the  Scythians  may  be 
best  reconciled.  The  dominant  tribe  in  Europe  on  the 
Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes  was  the  same  as  die  one  that 
ruled  in  Asia  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  ; 
hence  the  identity  of  their  national  name,  a  circumstance 
that  cannot  be  attributed  to  chance.  The  people  who 
submitted  to  their  empire  were  not  all  of  the  same  race  ; 
in  Europe,  they  consisted  probably  of  Finns  on  the  Ta- 
nais, and  Slavonians  on  the  Borysthenes.  The  resem- 
blance observed  between  these  two  languages  and  some 
words  cited  by  Aristophanes  and  Pliny  selves  to  confirm 
our  hypothesis.0  The  royal  Scythians,  the  rulers  of  the 
empire,  spoke  neither  the  Slavonic,  Finnic,  Gothic  nor 
German.  The  primitives  in  their  language  were  connect- 
ed with  others  in  the  ancient  Zend,  the  Persian  and  the 
Sanscrit.  Exampaios,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  signifies 
a  sacred  road,  may  be  derived  from  the  Zend  adjective 
eschae,  pure,  luminous,  holy,  and  pad  or  pai,  a  road  ;  the 
last  word  is  a  root  common  to  the  Persian  and  San- 
termination  of  the  Russian  neuters.  Lastly,  the  Scythian,  like  the  Slavo- 
nian, uses  the  t  instead  of  the  theta  or  th  of  the  Greeks.  These  are  striking 
indications  of  the  Slavonic  character  of  the  Scythians  who  were  sold  to  the 
Athenians.  But  those  people  were  not  the  same  as  (lie  royal  Scythians; 
they  were  their  serfs  or  vassals,  who  were  brought  into  Greece  as  slaves  anil 
mercenaries.  Their  inability  to  pronounce  not  only  the  Greek  and  Srandi- 
navian  theta,  but  the  x  or  c'h  of  the  Greeks  and  Germans,  proves  at  least 
that  they  were  not  Goths,  and  we  believe  that  none  of  the  Scythian  words 
cited  by  Herodotus  are  of  Gothic  origin.  Silts,  the  Scythian  name  of"  the 
Tanais,  is  derived  from  the  Slavonic  silen,  the  strong  or  pQWUlful.  Slavo- 
nic roots  and  compounds  may  be  traced  in  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  chiefs  of  Olbia.  The  Scythians  were  probably  con- 
founded with  the  mass  of  the  nations  over  which  they  ruled 
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scrit.a  Jirima,  one,  is  oima  in  Zend,  and  Aiorpata,h  or  those 
who  kill  men,  the  Scythian  denomination  of  the  Amazons,  is 
compounded  of  aior,  a  man,  air  in  the  Armenian  and  Zend, 
and  weyor  in  some  Caucasian  dialects,  and  pata,  which 
signifies  equally  to  kill  and  to  subdue.  CEio-Syros  or  the 
Scythian  Apollo  seems  to  have  derived  his  name  from 
aha,  father,  and  surya,  light,  and  Thamimasadas,  or  their 
Neptune,  means  the  son  of  the  waves.  Our  researches 
cannot  be  presented  to  the  public  in  their  present  shape  ; 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  a  friend,  who  gave 
us  access  to  all  the  treasures  of  his  library  ;  still  we  be- 
lieve in  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  the 
subject  may  ere  long  be  ably  elucidated  by  a  distinguished 
philologist.0 

Were  the  Huns  of  Finnic  origin  T  That  question,  which 
is  more  intricate  than  the  former,  has  only  been  lately  agi- 
tated, and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  resolved — Yet  it  may 
be  one  day  answered  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  con- 
cerning the  Scythians.  All  the  hereditary  deformity  of 
the  Mongols  or  Calmucks,  the  dominant  tribe,  was  united 
in  the  person  of  Attila  ;  but  the  Chuni  and  the  Unnioi  the 
Greek  geographers,  the  Kuns  of  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
European  Huns,  a  race  closely  connected  with  the  Finnic 
tribes,  made  up  the  great  body  of  the  Hunnic  army  and 
nation. 

We  now  pass  to  an  easier  task,  that  of  indicating  the 
geographical  position  of  the  Finno-Hunnic  people.  The 
race  is  dispersed  from  Scandinavia  to  the  north  of  Asia, 
and  from  the  last  region  to  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian 
sea.  Their  red  or  yellow  hair,  prominent  cheek  bones, 
and  sallow  complexion,  their  thin  beard  and  large  occiput 
are  characteristic  of  their  physiognomy  ;  but  the  Woguls 
and  some  Laplanders  may  be  distinguished  by  their  flat 
features,  and  dark  and  coarse  hair.  Forests  and  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes  have  been  ever  their 
favourite  abodes,  hunting  and  fishing  their  chief  occupa- 
tions. The  Russians  have  always  called  them  Tchudes, 
or  strangers  ;  the  Scandinavians  and  Goths  termed  them 
Finne,  a  word  which  is  probably  derived  from  Fiende,  an 
enemy,  or  Fen,  a  marsh.  The  name  Fenni  cannot  be  of 
modern  date,  since  it  was  used  by  Tacitus  ;  but  it  remain- 
ed wholly  unknown  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
The  ancient  national  name  of  the  Finns  is  now  lost ;  it  is 
even  doubtful  if  they  had  any.  They  style  themselves  at 
present  the  Sami,  Suomi  and  Suomi-Lainen  or  the  people 
of  the  country.  The  early  part  of  their  history  is  uncertain 
and  fabulous  ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Huns  and 
Magiars  or  Hungarians,  none  of  these  nations,  although 
very  ancient,  populous  and  widely  scattered,  have  ever  be- 
come powerful.  Their  national  existence  has  been  tran- 
sitory, never  permanent.  No  conqueror  was  ever  sprung 
from  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  those  ages,  the  history  of 
which  is  faithfully  recorded,  they  have  always  been  the 
victims  or  dupes  of  more  active  and  enterprising  neighbours. 
No  annals  of  their  achievements  were  ever  written  ;  their 
history  can  only  be  collected  from  that  of  their  conquer- 
ors— the  Scandinavian  Goths  and  the  Russians. 

Mention  is  made,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  of 
the  Finns,  Permains,  Laplanders  and  other  tribes  that  are 
now  extinct,  or  exist  no  longer  under  the  same  name,  in 
the  Sagas,  in  Nestor,  and  in  some  Russian  and  Scandina- 

•  It  might  be  also  a  ided,  to  the  Teutonic  languages — Dutch,  pad,  Eng. 
path,  Germ.  pfad. 

b  OiopTruro,  Edit.  We-sel.  c  "  Armeniste" — Saint  Martin  ? 


vian  monuments.  The  Finnic  nations  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga  and  in  Siberia,  were  unknown  before  the 
conquest  of  those  countries  by  the  Russians.  The  same 
people,  it  is  said,  were  alluded  to  in  the  Edda,  the  ancient 
system  of  Icelandic  and  Runic  mythology.  "  They  were 
the  dwarfs  who  lived  under  ground,  extracted  metals  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  practised  sorcery  and  magic,  and 
often  deceived' the  gods  of  Asgard."  Their  religious  no- 
tions were  those  of  a  barbarous  people  ;  their  credulity 
converted  every  natural  object  into  an  idol.  Jumala  was 
the  name  of  the  supreme  being,  and  they  consecrated,  like 
the  Germans,  their  forests  and  mountains.  The  Permians 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  tribe  amongst  them  that  had 
a  large  temple,  or,  at  least,  a  sacred  enclosure  adorned 
with  altars.  The  Icelandic  historians  denominate  that 
people  the  Biarmians,  and  the  Russians  call  them  the  Per- 
miaki.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
Scandinavian  pirates  gave  the  name  of  Permia  to  the 
whole  country  between  the  White,  Sea  and  the  Ural. 
Other,  who  sailed  from  Halogaland,  a  province  of  Norway^, 
discovered  the  Permians  on  the  Dwina,  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry. To  plunder  the  temple  of  Jumala  was  the  great  end 
of  the  Scandinavian  piratical  incursions,  and  the  same 
edifice  was  the  subject  of  poetical  descriptions,  which  are 
probably  much  exaggerated.  According  to  these  accounts, 
the  temple  was  constructed  with  much  art ;  the  wood  was 
of  a  rare  quality,  and  it  was  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  of  which  the  lustre  was  reflected  on  every  sur- 
rounding object.  A  golden  crown,  embellished  with 
twelve  diamonds,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  god,  his 
collar  was  worth  300  marcs  of  gold,  and  the  rest  of  his 
dress  exceeded  in  value  three  Greek  vessels  richly  laden. 
A  gold  vase  rested  on  the  knees  of  the  statue  ;  it  might 
have  held  as  much  water  as  would  have  quenched  the 
thirst  of  four  men,  but  it  was  filled  with  precious  stones  and 
costly  metals.  So  much  wealth  attracted  all  the  corsairs 
of  the  north,  and  it  was  thought  a  proof  of  bravery  to  have 
carried  away  an  ornament  from  the  temple.  Many  men 
set  out  every  year  from  Halogaland,  and  several  kings  of 
Norway  went  to  pillage  Permia,  and  returned  with  a  rich 
booty.  But  Scandinavian  mariners,  who  were  not  addict- 
ed to  piracy,  visited  the  country  for  commercial  purposes.d 
The  Permians  were  wealthy,  and  their  country  was  the 
theatre  of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  Persians  and  In- 
dians transported  their  merchandise  across  the  Caspian, 
and  ascended  the  Wolga  and  the  Kama  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Tcherdyn  on  the  Kolva,  a  place  of  great  trade, 
from  which  the  Permians  carried  the  goods  to  the  banks 
of  the  Petschora,  or  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  where 
they  exchanged  them  for  pelisses  and  other  articles  that 
were  sold  in  the  east.  Many  of  their  towns  now  in  ruins 
prove  at  least  that  they  were  once  inhabited  by  flourishing 
and  civilized  people.  The  caravans  of  the  Persians,  Ar- 
menians and  other  Asiatic  nations  repaired  to  Bolgar,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Bulgarians.  That  fact  cannot  now 
be  disputed  ;  it  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
Arabic  coins  and  monumental  inscriptions  that  have  been 
from  time  to  time  discovered.*  Permia  was  not  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Norwegians  after  the  year  1217  ; 
but  before  that  period,  (probably  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,)  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  republic  of 

d  St.  OlaPs  Saga,  ch.  cxlii,  in  Snorro's  Heims-Kringla. 
e  Rasmussen,  Memoires  sur  les  relations  commerciales  des  Arahes  avec 
la  Scandinavie  a  travers  la  Russie. 
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Novgorod,  and  Russian  colonists  were  sent  by  it  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  in  subjection.  Christianity  was  introduced 
amongst  them  in  1372  by  Stephen,  a  monk  and  after- 
wards a  bishop.  The  city  of  Novgorod  and  the  Grand 
Duke  Vassili  Dmitrivich  contended  about  the  possession 
of  Permia  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  citizens  were  at  last  compelled 
to  relinquish  all  their  claims.  The  Permians  retained  for 
some  time  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  magistrates,  but  the 
czar  Ivana  first  appointed  a  governor  in  1543,  and  the 
subordinate  offices  were  held  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  natives.  The  descendants  of  that  populous  and  flour- 
ishing nation  are  now  reduced  to  an  insignificant  tribe, 
that  has  lost  in  a  great  degree  its  national  character,  and 
even  its  language,  by  its  union  with  the  Russians.  The 
Siriaines,b  who  inhabit  the  government  of  Wologda,  do  not 
differ  from  the  Permians,  and,  like  them,  are  called  Komi. 
The  Wotiaki,  or  the  ancient  Woli  of  the  Novgorodians, 
may  be  included  with  these  two  tribes.  Such  are  the 
three  branches  of  the  Uralian  Finns. 

The  Woguls  inhabit  the  confines  of  Asia,  on  the  east, 
or  rather  on  the  north-east  of  the  Uralian  Finns  ;  and,  as 
their  language  abounds  in  Hungarian  words,  they  have 
been  considered  the  ancestors  of  the  Magiars.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  suppose  them  of  Calmuck  origin  from  their 
personal  deformity.  They  might  have  been  subdued  by 
the  Hungarians  in  ancient  times,  and  compelled  to  adopt 
their  language.  The  Hanoverians  have  left  us  an  exam- 
ple of  the  same  kind,  relatively  to  the  Wends  of  Dannen- 
berg.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi  are  a  tribe  of  the  same 
kind ;  their  history  is  unknown,  and  it  is  only  by  their 
dialect  that  their  connexion  can  be  proved  with  the  Finns 
generally,  and  the  Hungarians  in  particular.  These  Iou- 
gorian  or  Ougorian  tribes  undoubtedly  constituted  a  part 
of  the  Magiar  empire  ;  but  the  nucleus  of  that  empire,  or 
the  first  country  of  the  Hungarians,  must  be  sought  in 
more  southern  latitudes,  in  less  sterile  and  more  populous 
regions. 

The  second  branch  of  the  nation  is  made  up  of  the 
western  Finns,  or  the  Finns  on  the  Baltic,  who  were 
successively  discovered  during  the  expeditions  of  the 
Swedes  and  the  Danes,  which  were  continued  at  different 
mtervals  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century.  Their 
principal  tribes,  the  Quainesc  or  Cayanians,  the  Ymis, 
levies  or  Haimes,  the  Wesses,  the  Kyriales,  the  Esthonians, 
and  the  Lwonians,  appear  to  have  been,  at  that  period, 
less  civilized  than  the  Permians  ;  but  they  had,  however, 
their  religious  notions,  some  national  songs,  and  were  not 
perhaps  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  in  Runic  charac- 
ters. Many  Gothic  words,  it  may  be  easily  supposed, 
might  have  been  introduced  into  their  language,  a  natural 
consequence  not  only  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
Swedes,  Danes  and  Germans,  but  of  their  more  ancient 
connexion  with  the  Goths  themselves.  Their  customs 
and  mythological  traditions  might  have  been  partly  bor- 
rowed from  the  same  people.  These  tribes,  though  ha- 
rassed, and  in  a  great  measure  subdued  by  the  Scandina- 
vians, escaped  (thanks  to  their  position)  the  more  degra- 
ding and  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Mongol-Tartars  and  Rus- 
sian conquerors.    Thus,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of 

»  Ivan  or  Iwan  is  in  Russian  synonymous  with  John. — Tr. 
k  Zirianes,  Syriajncs. 

«  The  Finns  who  have  settled  in  Lapland  arc  called  Q.uans. — P. 
*  "  Lives,"  LiwL 


the  Goths  and  Germans,  they  still  retain  the  most  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  the  Finnic  race.  They  consist  at  pre- 
sent of  the  Livonians,d  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Livonia,  the  Esthommuf  in  Esthonia,  the  /«- 
chores  in  Ingria,  the  Finlanders  or  Finns  proper  in  the 
country  to  which  they  have  given  their  name,  the  Qumnct 
or  Cayanians,  who  form  only  a  northern  subdivision  of 
the  Fiidanders,  and  are  now  scattered  on  the  shores  of 
Norwegian  Lapland,  and  the  Carelians  or  Kyriales,  or 
people  under  the  dominion  of  a  king/  whose  country  ex- 
tends to  Olonetz,  and  who  were  in  ancient  times  connect- 
ed with  the  Wotiaks  and  Siriaines. 

The  geographer  observes  on  the  north  of  the  western 
Finns,  and  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  a  people 
of  pygmies  mixed  with  some  families  of  an  ordinary  size  ; 
but  the  personal  deformity  of  the  Woguls  predominates, 
and  their  language  resembles  the  Hungarian  more  than 
the  other  western  Finnic  dialects.  The  cause  of  the 
anomaly  shall  be  afterwards  examined  in  its  proper  place. 

The  Finns  on  the  Wolga,  or  the  Bulgarian  Finns,  form 
the  third  great  branch  of  the  nation.  They  are  sprung 
from  the  aborigines,  or  at  all  events  from  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  regions  watered  by  the  great  river 
of  Russia.  They  were  in  ancient  times  oppressed  not 
only  by  the  Huns  and  Roxolani,  the  last  of  whom  were 
perhaps  of  Gothic  origin,  but  by  the  Hungarians,  the  Co- 
mans  or  Kumans,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Hungarians, 
and  the  Petchenegues  or  Patzinakites.  The  Bulgarians 
and  Chazars  founded  empires  in  these  countries,  but  their 
history  is  little  known.  The  Mongol-Tartars  flocked 
thither,  and  the  Russian  czars  extended  their  dominions 
and  Slavonic  system  of  colonization  over  this  confused 
mass  of  nations.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  physical 
character  or  moral  condition  of  a  people  so  often  subdued 
and  so  often  oppressed  by  conquering  hordes,  has  been 
modified  or  changed.  The  Wolgaic  Finns  are  not  unlike 
the  Tartars,  but  the  marks  of  their  ancient  origin  are  not 
wholly  lost.  The  Tcheremisses  call  themselves  Mari,  and 
reside  in  the  government  of  Casan  ;  their  dialect  is  mixed 
with  the  Tartar.  The  Tchuwashes,  or,  according  to  an- 
cient travellers,  the  Souiasches,  who  adored  Thor,  the 
god  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Mordwins,  inhabit  the 
governments  of  Nisihgorod  and  Casan.  The  latter  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  tribes,  that  speak  different  dia- 
lects ;  but  although  they  have  now  mixed  with  each  other, 
the  one  tribe  is  called  Mokschad  and  the  other  Ersad* 
The  Meschtcheriaks  are  composed  of  Turks  and  Finns  ; 
but  their  Finnic  character  is  very  imperfectly  preserved 
The  Teptiars,  another  mixture  of  the  same  people,  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  may  still  be  considered  a  Finnic 
branch.  The  ancient  identity  between  the  Baschkirs 
and  Hungarians  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  Rubru- 
quis,  a  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  that  tribe, 
though  of  mixed  origin,  is  not  now  different  from  the  Tar- 
tar hordes. 

All  the  Finnic  nations  at  present  in  Russia  form  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  three  millions.  The  western  Finns  amount 
to  1,800,000,  the  Uralian  Finns  to  220,000,  and  the  Wol- 
gaic to  900,000. 

Having  mentioned  briefly  the  nations  in  eastern  Russia, 

■  "  Esthes,"  Ehsten,  (Germ.) 

'  From  Karalaus,  a  kinp,  in  Lithuanian,  and  probably  in  ancient  Sl» 
vonic ;  or  from  Kt/rios,  the  Greek  title  of  the  Czars. 
t  Ersenie,  in  Ruesian. 
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we  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  countries  which  they  in- 
habit. The  governments  are  so  extensive  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  so  many  separate  regions  or  physical 
subdivisions.*  The  large  government  of  Orenburg  or 
Ufa  is  not  less,  nay  it  is  larger  than  the  whole  Prussian 
monarchy  ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  uninhabited,  and  its 
population  does  not  exceed  a  million  of  individuals.  The 
Bielaia,  a  feeder  of  the  Kama,  waters  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, and  its  white  and  turbid  streams  flow  on  a  bed  of 
marl.  It  passes  at  first  between  high  limestone  rocks, 
abounding  in  caverns,  and  is  confined  near  its  confluence 
by  calcareous  and  argillaceous  hills.  The  bones  of  ele- 
phants have  been  washed  from  its  banks  by  inundations  ; 
its  waters  are,  for  the  most  part,  exhausted  in  summer, 
and  it  is  ill  adapted  for  navigation.  The  Sim,  another 
river  in  the  same  country,  waters  a  calcareous  district, 
and  is  wholly  lost  during  summer  in  a  subterranean  cavity. 
A  branch  from  it  flows  during  the  spring  in  an  open 
channel,  and  is  enlarged  by  the  principal  river  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  verst  and  a  half  beyond  its  entrance  into  the 
cavern.  Some  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  Ural, 
which  waters  the  southern  districts  of  the  government. 
The  northern  part  of  the  same  region  is  crowned  by  the 
southern  chains  of  the  great  Uralian  range,  which  has 
been  included  in  our  account  of  Siberia.  These  chains 
abound  in  iron  and  copper  ;  a  great  quantity  of  ore  is  ob- 
tained from  them,  and  it  is  not  many  years  since  4,110 
workmenb  were  employed  in  forging  iron,  and  4,971 
were  engaged  in  the  copper  works.  The  mountains  be- 
come gradually  lower  beyond0  the  summit  of  Pawdinskoi- 
Kamen,  which  is  about  6,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  The  Bashkirian  Urals  form  a  long  ridge 
of  hills  on  the  west  of  the  Ural,  but  none  of  their  summits 
are  distinctly  marked  ;  they  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  earth,  and  some  stunted  birch,  alder  and  aspen  trees. 
These  hills  descend  on  one  side  towards  the  channel  of 
the  Ural,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  great  valley  of  the 
Wolga.  The  only  name  by  which  they  are  known  is  that 
of  Obstchei-Sirt,  a  term  that  signifies  mountains  common 
to  all,  and  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  Urali- 
an districts  in  which  the  forests  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  mines.  Beds  of  tertiary  sandstone,  shell  limestone, 
and  sandstone  breccia,  mixed  with  clay  and  marl,  are  the 
component  parts  of  this  ridge,  which  extends  into  the  go- 
vernment of  Astrakan,  and  terminates  in  the  sandy  hills 
of  Rynpeski. 

Each  basin  and  each  group  might  form  the  subject  of 
geological  remarks  in  a  detailed  system  of  physical  geog- 
raphy ;  but  we  must  choose  from  such  a  variety,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  what  appears  most  worthy  of  notice.  A 
series  of  hills  near  the  river  Dioma  exhibits  the  phenome- 
non of  isolated  masses  of  fine  and  compact  granite,  rising 
in  the  form  of  immense  crystals.  The  workmen  of  the 
mines  point  them  out  to  strangers,  and  call  them  ostrowi 
or  the  islands}  There  are  many  grottoes  and  caverns6  in 
the  basin  of  the  Ik,  in  which  sandstone,  limestone  and  ala- 
baster predominate.  The  basin  of  the  Sok  passes  into 
the  government  of  Simbirsk,  and  a  chain  of  hills,  called 


*  "  Physical  regions  or  sub-regions." 
b  "  Ouvriers-maitres,"  free  workmen. 

«  i.  e.  to  the  south.  The  Bashkirian  Ural  diverges  from  that  point. — M.C. 
d  Gcorgi,  I.  p.  158. 

•  "  Eboulemens  de  tcrre" — sink-holes  ? — P. 


the  Socolo-Gori,  or  Falcon  mountains,  extends  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  its  course,  and  follows  the  river  to  the 
Wolga  ;  although  they  appear  to  be  formed  of  transition 
rocks,  springs  impregnated  with  sulphur  rush  from  their 
sides.  Twelve  large  sulphur  springs  were  observed  by 
Pallas  within  the  distance  of  thirty  versts,  all  of  them  situa- 
ted in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sergiewsk  near  the  banks  of 
the  small  river  Surgut,  and  those  of  the  Schumbut,  a  rivu- 
let that  falls  into  it.  These  springs  are  never  frozen, 
and  so  much  sulphur  is  deposited  from  them,  that  mines 
were  formerly  worked  in  the  district.  A  large  stream 
enters  a  deep  basin,  surrounded  by  calcareous  rocks,  and 
forms  the  Sulphur  Lake  or  Sernoie-Ozero,  which  is  five 
versts  distant  from  the  village  of  Ischtulkina.  The  water 
of  the  lake  is  transparent,  and  strata  of  yellow  and  olive- 
coloured  sulphur  are  observed  in  its  channel.  The  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  even  at  the  distance  of  two  versts, 
is  infected  with  a  very  disagreeable  odour.  A  brook  that 
issues  from  it,  is  so  turbid  and  white  that  the  Tartars  have 
given  it  the  descriptive  name  of  Uiran-Ly  or  curdled  milk, 
the  Russians  call  it  JWoloschnaia  reka,  or  the  river  of  milk. 
Beds  of  ashes  and  calcined  stones  were  discovered  by  Pal- 
las in  the  vicinity.  A  large  spring  of  liquid  asphaltum  rises 
near  Semenovo  ;  pits  are  dug  lower  down  in  the  direction 
of  Sergiewsk,  and  the  same  substance  is  extracted  from 
them.  The  steep  banks  of  the  Wolga  near  Kostitchi 
abound  in  bitumen/  which  is  now  made  into  sealing  wax. 
In  the  same  banks  near  Sernoi-Gorodok  crystals  of  sul- 
phur as  transparent  as  amber  are  found  imbedded  in 
limestone.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  country  has  not 
been  more  frequently  visited  by  physical  geographers.5 

Orenburg  is  the  only  town  of  much  importance  in  the 
government ;  it  forms  a  point  of  contact  between  Asia 
and  Europe,  its  population  exceeds  20,000  souls,  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  and  it  is  thus  a  place  of  de- 
fence against  the  incursions  of  the  independent  Tartars. 
The  Russian  caravans  that  repair  to  Bucharia,  and  the 
Bucharian  caravans,  by  which  the  merchandise  of  Asia  is 
conveyed  into  Russia,  pass  through  the  town.  The  Rus- 
sians and  Bucharians  strive  to  cheat  each  other,  and  to 
monopolize  the  trade  ;  the  Armenian  has  engaged  in  the 
contest,  but  the  Israelite  has  not  hitherto  taken  any  active 
part  in  it.  The  Bucharians  traverse  in  their  caravans  al- 
most the  whole  of  Asia  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  Chi- 
na, India,  Persia  and  Russia  are  some  of  the  countries  that 
they  visit.  Gold  dust,  Persian  pieces  of  money,  lapis  la- 
zuli, rubies  and  other  precious  stones  from  India,  raw 
and  wrought  cotton,  sheep  and  lamb  skins,  and  many 
other  articles,  are  conveyed  by  these  traders  into  Russia. 
The  Bucharians  travel  in  caravans  of  twenty  or  thirty 
merchants,  and  each  individual  has  from  five  to  ten  camels 
loaded  with  goods,  but  some  of  their  caravans  consist  of 
three  or  four  hundred  camels.  They  are  obliged  to  pass 
the  territory  of  the  Kirguis-Cossacks,  who  exact  from 
them  two  ducats  for  every  camel ;  the  merchants  receive 
in  exchange  an  escort  of  cavalry,  but  the  guard  is  not  al- 
ways a  security  against  their  being  pillaged. 

The  Kirguis  are  styled  the  subjects  of  the  czar,  an  ho- 


f  "  In  the  bluffs  of  the  Wolga,  near  Kostitchi,  there  is  a  limestone  rock 
impregnated  with  bitumen." 

e  Pallas,  Voyages,  I.  p.  180 — 195.  M6moires  sur  1'histoire  de  Russie, 
par  M.  Muller,  t.  IV.  p.  451.  Rytschkow,  Topographia  Orcnburgskaia, 
Petersburg,  1762.  See  the  German  translation  of  the  last  work  by  Busch- 
ing,  (Magasin  Hist.  Geog.) 
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nour  of  which  they  are  wholly  unworthy  ;  they  bring  every 
year  to  Orenburg  about  sixty  thousand  sheep  and  ten 
thousand  horses  ;  they  export  different  kinds  of  cloth,  tin, 
glass,  coral  beads,  and  other  frivolous  ornaments,  which 
serve  to  adorn  their  women  or  horses. 

They  likewise  purchase  a  great  many  eagles  ;  these 
birds  are  highly  prized  by  the  Kirguis,  who  train  them  to 
hunt  the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the  gazelle.  Every  eagle  is 
not  of  the  same  value  ;  a  good  judge  knows  from  its  ap- 
pearance and  certain  marks,  whether  it  can  be  easily 
trained  ;  he  will  part  with  a  swift  horse  for  one,  and  not 
give  a  sheep  for  another. 

The  imports  of  all  the  towns  in  the  district  and  in  a 
small  part  of  Siberia,  amount  to  3,000,000  roubles  ;  the 
exports  do  not  exceed  a  third  part  of  that  sum.  The  town 
of  Orenburg  is  a  place  of  banishment,  and  one  of  its 
largest  buildings  is  the  workhouse  erected  by  Reimsdorf, 
the  philanthropic  governor  -f  more  than  a  thousand  crimi- 
nals are  sometimes  confined  in  it.  Ufa,  the  capital  of  the 
government,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and 
peopled  by  6000  souls.  Troizsk  is  a  commercial  town, 
and  the  Kirguis  of  the  middle  horde  repair  to  it.  The  only 
other  places  of  any  consequence  are  Tschelebinsk,  a  small 
town  with  a  population  of  1000  inhabitants,*  and  Kargala, 
a  large  burgh,  at  which  the  Tartars  of  Casan  carry  on  a 
flourishing  trade. 

All  the  people  in  the  government  amount  to  1,000,000  ; 
one  half  of  them  are  Russians,  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church  ;  the  rest  are  Mahometans,  and  differ  little  from 
the  Tartars  in  their  manners  and  customs.  The  Bashkirs, 
however,  may  be  distinguished  from  their  neighbours ; 
they  are  sprung  from  the  Hungarians  and  Tartars,  and 
their  mussulman  rites  are  mixed  with  the  ceremonies  of  a 
primitive  and  rude  worship.  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  the 
sun,  the  head  of  a  horse  is  placed  near  their  hives,  and  the 
festival  of  the  plough  is  not  widely  different  from  a  reli- 
gious observance  of  the  Chinese.  The  Mullah,  or  priest, 
who  officiates  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  presents  an  ar- 
row to  the  bridegroom,  and  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
bravery  to  enable  him  to  protect  his  wife.  No  traces  of 
their  ancient  language  are  left,  and  a  Tartar  dialect  is  now 
spoken  by  all  of  them.  Their  wealth  consists  in  cattle, 
horses  and  bees ;  their  food  in  winter  is  butcher  meat, 
cakes  and  honey.  A  large  bottle  filled  with  koumiss,  a 
strong  drink  made  from  mare's  milk,  is  the  great  orna- 
ment of  their  dirty  cottages.  They  drink  the  juice  of 
the  birch  tree  in  spring,  a  liquor  which  purifies  the  blood 
and  restores  them  to  health  ;  they  become  fat,  like  their 
flocks,  in  the  fine  weather  ;  their  principal  sustenance  is 
then  fresh  milk,  and  their  days  are  spent  in  rural  amuse- 
ments or  pastoral  labour.  The  bear  is  very  fond  of  honey, 
and  many  of  these  animals  are  caught  in  the  well-con- 
trived snares  with  which  the  Bashkirs  surround  their  in- 
numerable hives.  The  troops  that  they  furnish  to  the 
Russian  armies  arc  armed  with  a  bow,  a  lance,  a  helmet 
and  a  coat  of  mail.  The  Meschlschcriaks  emigrated  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oka,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nischnei-Novgorod  ;  a  few  of  them 
live  in  the  country  of  the  Bashkirs,  but  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants  by  their  barbarous 

»  "  500  inhabitants."  b  Klaproth,  Asia  polyglotta,  p.  i>-22. 

c  Two  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  d  «  xhe  Calmuck  tribes." 

«  "  Government  has  established  a  manufactory  of  tapestry  at  Ista,  and  its 
population  is  rapidly  Increasing."  Issa  or  Iota  is  in  the  government  of  Pcn- 
ga.    See  vol.  VJ.  p.  593,  of  the  original. 


and  singular  dress,  which  is  made  of  horses'  hides.0  The 
Teptiars  are  a  mixture  of  Tartars,  Woigaic  Finns  and 
Bashkirs,  who  united  with  each  other  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Casan.  Statute  labour  is  exacted 
from  them  by  the  Russians,  but  they  are  exempt  from 
taxes. 

The  government  of  Saraloxc  is  made  up  of  two  distinct 
regions.  The  part  on  the  cast  of  the  Wolga  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  saline  and  sandy  steppe  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of  Astrakan.  The 
quantity  of  salt  taken  every  year  from  lake  Elton  is  not 
less  than  five  millions  of  pouds.c  The  western  pail  of 
the  government  differs  little  from  the  other  regions  in  cen- 
tral Russia  ;  it  produces  rye  and  tobacco,  but  is  ill  adapted 
for  the  vine.  The  desert  appearance  of  the  country  along 
the  Wolga  has  been  changed  by  the  industrious  colonists 
from  Germany  ;  the  number  of  these  inhabitants  is  not 
fewer  than  1 10,000,  and  the  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
reformed  church. 

The  town  of  Saratow  on  the  Wolga  is  a  place  of  trade  ; 
the  salt  of  lake  Elton  is  carried  thither,  but  the  population 
does  not  exceed  7000  souls.  Sarepta,  a  settlement  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  is  a  cheerful  town  ;  all  the  in- 
habitants are  artisans  or  shopkeepers  :  they  have  manu 
factories  of  velvet,  cotton  and  linen  ;  many  of  them  are 
employed  in  Aveaving  stockings,  making  caps,  dressing 
leather  and  preparing  tobacco.  Several  Tartar  tribes'1  are 
supplied  with  all  their  utensils  and  articles  of  household 
furniture  from  the  town  of  Sarepta.  Royal  manufactories 
have  been  established  at  Ista,  its  tapestry6  is  sent  to  Peters- 
burg, and  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing/ 

The  government  of  Simbirsk  may  be  compared  to  the 
last,  but  the  climate  is  colder,  the  vine  disappears  and  the 
arbute  does  not  always  ripen  ;  still  it  is  fertile  in  grain  and 
pasture.  The  more  equable  temperature  is  favourable  to 
the  health  of  the  people  ;  the  inhabitants  are  not  so  wide- 
ly scattered,  they  have  made  greater  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. Grain  and  fruits  are  exported,  a  great  quantity  of 
wheat  is  raised,  and  extensive  orchards  form  thick  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages. e 

Simbirsk,  which  is  peopled  by  15,000  souls,  and  Sysran 
with  a  population  of  9000,  are  the  largest  towns  in  the 
government.  The  Kasimof  Tartars  sell  at  Samara  the 
lamb  skins  which  they  purchase  from  the  Kirguis,  and 
which  are  much  valued  by  the  Russians.  An  ancient  tu- 
mulus is  situated  near  the  town  ;  according  to  tradition,  it 
contains  the  ashes  of  a  very  powerful  Tartar  monarch,  but 
his  name  is  now  forgotten.  The  hill  or  tumulus  is  called 
Zareic-Kurgan,  and  large  serpents,  some  of  them  more 
than  six  feet  in  length,  are  frequently  seen  among  the  old 
trees  that  grow  on  its  summit.  Many  reptiles  of  the  same 
kind  appear  to  have  congregated  in  the  royal  tombs. 

The  angle  which  the  Wolga  forms  at  Samara,  marks 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Uralian  and  the  commencement 
of  the  Caspian  climate.  Excessive  heat  is  seldom  felt,  the 
succession  of  the  seasons  becomes  regular,  and  plants  are 
in  blossom  before  the  middle  of  April  ;  the  fields  are  then 
covered  with  the  Siberian  pasque-flower,  and  the  wild  tulip 
abounds  in  the  woods. 

The  Kama  enters  the  Wolga  in  the  government  of  Ka- 

'  Notes  sur  la  statistique  du  gouvemoment  do  Saratow,  (Herrmann, 
Journal  de  Statistique,  Premiere  partie,  t.  I.  p.  70 — 0.VJ.1 

S  Description  of  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  in  the  Statistical  Journal 
of  Russia,  3d  year,  vol.  II.  p.  103. 
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ean,  and  the  extensive  plains  near  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers  are  fruitful  in  rye,  barley,  buck-wheat,  millet 
and  hemp.  The  forests  on  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Wolga,  consist  mostly  of  oaks,  but  the  opposite  banks 
are  planted  with  pines  and  birch  trees.  The  flax  crops 
are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  the  fruits  in  the  orchards  are  of  a  very  ordinary  quali- 
ty. The  climate  resembles  that  of  northern  Russia,  not 
in  the  excess,  but  rather  in  the  duration  of  the  cold,  in 
the  keen  air  of  spring-,  and  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
snovning  frosts. 

Kasan*  Kosan  arid  Oson  are  the  different  names  of  a 
town  of  50,000  inhabitants,6  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  Russian  empire.  Its  Tartar  kremlin,  its  fifty 
churches  and  its  eleven  convents  are  placed  on  a  number 
of  hills,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  built. 
The  meadows  that  surround  it  on  three  sides  are  inundated 
in  spring  by  the  Wolga,  and  it  then  appears  like  an  island 
in  a  lake.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  the  streets  are 
paved  with  timber,  and  the  stranger  observes  all  the  de- 
fects of  the  Russian  towns.  But  Kasan  is  distinguished 
by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Russian  and  Tar- 
tar townsmen  are  enriched  by  their  commerce  with  Si- 
beria, and  by  their  trade  in  Russia  and  Morocco  leather. 
The  university  does  all  it  can  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  ;  several  of  its  members  have  been  sent  on 
ncientific  expeditions  into  the  interior.  A  seminary  for 
(he  education  of  missionaries  and  priests  is  established  in 
the  convent  of  Silandovo,  and  the  children  of  the  Tartars, 
Tcheremisses  and  Mordwins  resort  to  it.  Kasan  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  a  Tartar  kingdom,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1552  ;  the  wealthy  repair  to  it  in  the 
winter,  and  they  rival  the  nobles  of  Moscow  in  the  luxury 
of  the  table,  and  in  sumptuous  entertainments.0  The 
other  towns  in  the  government,  such  as  Kosmodemianslc 
and  Tcheboksary,  each  of  which  contains  5000  souls,  are 
not  of  much  importance.  Busching  tells  us  that  the  ex- 
tenstve  ruins  of  Briaikhimova  or  Bolgari,  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis of  Great  Bulgaria,  are  situated  in  the  province. 
Arabic  and  Armenian  inscriptions,  Cufic  coins,  and 
many  other  remains  of  ancient  splendour,  have  excited  the 
curiosity  of  travellers.4 

The  three  governments  that  have  been  last  mentioned, 
are  inhabited  by  different  people,  who  are  not  of  Russian 
origin.  The  Tchuwashes,  whom  Brenner  denominates 
the  Souiaski,"  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  by  their 
black  hair,  their  thin  beard,  which  descends  to  a  point 
under  the  chin,  their  prominent  cheek  bones,  their  sunk 
eyes,  and  the  stupid  expression  of  the  Calmucks/  Their 
language  contains  but  few  Finnic  words,  it  is  equally  dif- 
ferent from  the  Tartar,  and  is  probably  a  dialect  of  the 
ancient  Hunnic.g  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  mytho- 
logical history  of  the  tribe,  that  Tor  or  Tora,  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  Scandinavian 
god  of  thunder.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  ;  the  se- 
condary deities  of  the  Tchuwashes  are  called  Borodon,  a 
name  that  corresponds  with  Bore  in  the  Edda.  The  ma- 
levolent principle,  the  wicked  god,  the  enemy  of  Thor,  is 
termed  Seitan,  but  it  has  been  incorrectly  affirmed  that 

*  Kasan  is  a  Tartar  word  ;  it  signifies  a  caldron.  "  It  is  called  Kosan 
oy  the  Tchuwashes,  and  Oson  by  the  Tcheremisses." 

b  "  During  the  winter  season,  it  contains  50,000  inhabitants."  Its  ordina- 
Jy  population  is  much  less.    (17,500,  Morse — 10,000,  Vosgien.) — P. 

*  Erdmann,  Beitraege. 

*  .Lcpekhin,  Voyage,  part.  1.  Frajhn,  Narrative  of  Ibn-Foslan. 


Seitan  was  the  same  as  the  Satan  of  eastern  nations,  for 
the  word  signifies  in  Scandinavian  a  sorcerer  or  magician, 
and  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  Edda,  that  Thor  in  his  jour- 
neys through  the  east  slew  the  magicians,  or,  in  other 
words,  erected  the  Odinic  worship  on  the  magical  altars 
of  the  Finns.  Perhaps  the  Ividi.es  or  Dryads  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, had  some  affinity  with  the  word  ivos,  which  sig- 
nifies a  tree  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tchuwashes.  The  same 
tribe  adore  the  sun,  and  formerly  sacrificed  a  white  horse 
during  the  festival  of  the  great  luminary.  They  surround 
the  tombs  of  their  parents  with  pillars  of  stone,  and  offer 
annual  victims  to  their  manes.  The  ierik  is  a  bunch  of 
fifteen  rose  branches  ;  it  is  suspended  in  their  huts  or  kils, 
and  worshipped  as  an  idol.  The  priests  are  called  ioimna, 
a  word  that  recalls  the  Finnic  name  of  the  supreme  pow- 
er, and  a  surname  in  the  Ed 'a  of  the  horses  of  the  sun. 
It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  a  people  whose  rites  are  so  much 
connected  with  those  of  other  nations,  was  not  earlier  ob- 
served by  men  versed  in  the  history  of  ancient  religions. 
The  civil  customs  of  the  Tchuwashes  were  not  different 
Horn  those  of  other  barbarous  tribes  ;  the  father  sells  his 
daughter,  and  she  becomes  the  slave  of  her  husband  or 
purchaser  ;  all  the  neighbours  of  the  different  proprietors 
assist  them  in  collecting  the  harvest,  and  partake  of  a  feast 
at  the  end  of  their  labour  ;  the  same  fraternal  assistance 
and  other  good  offices  are  performed  gratuitously  to  widows 
and  orphans. 

The  Tcheremisses  inhabit  the  governments  of  Simbirsk, 
Kasan,  Wiatka  and  Nishagorod,  and  although  they  re- 
semble the  Tchuwashes  in  the  form  of  their  features,  they 
are  a  stronger  and  finer  race  of  men.  Their  dialect  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Finnic  ;  they  call  themselves 
Mari  or  men,  and  distinguish  the  Tchuwashes  by  the 
compound  name  of  Kurk-Mari,  or  mountaineers.h  Like 
the  Mordwins,  they  are  indigenous  to  the  country,  and 
their  names  are  in  all  probability  derived  from  rivers  and 
mountains.  The  Russians  were  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  the  Tcheremisses  in  the  conquest  of  Kasan,  but  many 
of  the  latter  have  continued  faithful  to  the  Mahometan 
worship.  The  privilege  of  having  four  wives  at  the  same 
time  is  not  abolished,  and  heathen  prayers  to  the  family 
idol  precede  the  marriage  ceremony  even  of  those  who 
have  embraced  Christianity.  The  pagans  amongst  them 
adore  the  Finnic  divinity  Iouma  and  his  wife  Ioumonava, 
and  conciliate  their  favour  by  cakes  or  other  offerings. 
Aquebarem  or  the  god  of  the  harvest  is  devoutly  worship- 
ped, and  his  aid  is  implored  in  one  of  their  three  great 
festivals.'  A  sorrel  horse  is  sacrified  in  the  festival  of  the 
spring,  and  a  white  horse  is  slain  on  the  grave  of  a  rich 
man.  Their  priests  or  magicians  are  called  moukschan. 
Some  trees  are  cut  in  thick  woods,  the  ground  is  levelled, 
and  the  place  is  thus  changed  into  a  keremet  or  sanctuary. 
Their  country  is  not  so  large  as  it  once  was,  a  great  part 
of  it  is  inhabited  by  Russians,  and  the  Tcheremisses  live 
no  longer  as  hunters  or  wandering  shepherds,  but  are  now 
devoted  to  agriculture,  many  are  good  husbandmen,  they 
possess  much  corn  and  numerous  flocks.  The  men  have 
adopted  the  costume  of  the  Russian  peasants,  but  they  still 
shave  their  heads  ;  and  the  women  retain  their  large  cylin- 

e  Brenner,  Epit.  Mosis  Armeni,  p.  107. 

'  Muller,  Memoires  pour  I'Histoire  Russe,  III.  p.  305— 3G4. 

c  Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta,  tab.  III.    Strahlenberg,  Europe  Sept.  p.  156. 

h  "  Men  of  the  high  country." 

*  Muller,  Memoires  sur  I'Histoire  de  Russe,  III.  p.  332,  345,  382,  410. 
Strahlenberg,  p.  346. 
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drical  bonnets,  which  are  covered  with  fringes,  glass 
beads,  or  pieces  of  money.  Their  dress  in  summer  is 
very  light ;  it  consists  of  a  single  shift  above  a  pair  of 
trowscrs,  but  the  baubles  and  bells,  of  winch  the  fair  Tche- 
reinisses  are  so  fond,  announce  their  approach  at  a  great 
dist  nice.  An  historian  maintains  incorrectly  that  the 
Tcheremisses  have  no  calendar,"  for  Pallas  has  shown  that 
their  year  commences  in  the  month  of  March.1*  None  of 
them  can  write,  and  the  memory  of  past  events  is  preser- 
ved by  certain  marks  cut  on  a  piece  of  wood  ;  still,  it  is 
said,  they  possessed  formerly  written  books,  which  no  one 
could  understand,  and  which  were  in  later  times  devoured 
by  the  Great  Cow. 

Although  the  JWordwins  or  J\forduansc  are  more  nu- 
merous in  Penza  and  Nishagorod  than  in  the  governments 
on  the  eastern  Wolga,  they  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  the  two  people  last  mentioned.  They  have  mingled 
with  the  Russians,  but  they  are  sprung  from  the  Finns, 
and  consist  at  present  of  three  tribes,  the  Mokschani,  the 
Erzani,  and  the  Karatai.  The  last  is  the  least  populous 
of  the  three,  and  the  two  first,  it  was  believed,  spoke  dia- 
lects so  widely  different,  that  persons  of  either  tribe  could 
hardly  understand  each  other,  an  assertion  which  is  com- 
pletely refuted  in  the  valuable  tables  of  Klaproth,  yet  that 
distinguished  scholar  has  included  the  Erzani  only  in  the 
Mordwins.  Their  name  has  some  affinity  with  Ertem,  a 
province  of  the  Patzinakitcs,  and  also  with  crdoR,  an  Hun- 
garian word,  which  signifies  a  forest.  The  ordy  difference 
between  the  Erzani  and  Mokschani  consists  in  the  com- 
paratively barbarous  state  of  the  former  ;  fewer  among 
them  have  embraced  Christianity,  all  are  more  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  less  accustomed  to  a  settled  life.d  The 
Mordwins  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  Mordens, 
who,  according  to  Jornandes,  were  the  vassals  of  the 
Goths  under  Hermanarik.0  They  once  occupied  a  wider 
country,  and  the  town  of  Murom  on  the  Oka,  says  Nes- 
tor, was  the  residence  of  their  princes.  They  have  neither 
temples  nor  idols,  according  to  Pallas,  and  schamanismc  in 
its  simplest  form  is  the  religion  of  these  wandering  tribes. 
They  adore  a  supreme  and  invisible  being,  but  their  ma- 
gicians or  schamans  can  conciliate  his  favour  and  disarm 
his  wrath.8  We  are  inclined  to  place  more  confidence  in 
the  account  of  Lepekbin,  who  declares  they  worship  the 
sun,  and  offer  sacrifices  at  the  new  moon.hi 

The  Tartars,  or,  according  to  the  more  correct  denomi- 
nation of  Klaproth,  the  Turks  of  Kasan,  enjoy  in  a  greater 
degree  the  blessings  of  civilization.  Industrious,  sober 
and  generous,  the  conquered  people  are  almost  superior  to 
the  Russian  conquerors.  Their  physiognomy  is  very  dif- 
ferent ;  though  not  a  tall  race  of  men,  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Russians  by  their  long  beards,  com- 
manding features,  and  dark  and  piercing  eyes.  Strict 
observers  of  religious  ordinances,  abstaining  from  wine  and 
whatever  is  not  sanctioned  in  the  Koran,  they  are  never- 
theless tolerant,  hospitable  and  kind  to  Christians.  Their 

»  Levesque,  Histoirc  de  Russie,  VII.  366.  >•  Pallas,  Voyage,  VII.  p.  28. 
•  Mordvas  or  Morduates. 

<•  "  Rod  and  yellow  hair  is  more  common  among  the  Erzani." 

e  They  are  called  Mordens  and  Mordens  immis,  hut  the  termination 
simmis  is  a  Slavonic  word  for  country. 

'  Schamanism  is  the  religion  of"  the  schamans  or  the  Tartar  priests  and 
magicians. — Tr. 

e  Pallas,  Voyage,  I.  p.  91—123. 

Lopekhin's  Journal,  I.  p.  100.    German  translation. 

'  "  Lepokhin  relates  that  he  has  seen  them  offer  sacrifices  of  sheep  and 
fowls  to  the  sun  and  new  moon." 


women  appear  before  strangers,  and  Erdmann  was  ab.c  to 
describe,  as  an  eye-witness,  a  Tartar  mar.  iage.  The  dress 
of  the  men  resembles  that  of  eastern  nations,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessarily modified  by  the  nature  of  the  climate  The  v.-o- 
men  adorn  themselves  with  pearls  and  jewelry,  and  their 
costume  varies  according  to  fashion.  The  corruption  in- 
separable from  great  cities  is  unknown  ;  the  men  are 
honest  and  the  women  are  chaste.  A  family  is  a  patriar- 
chal monarchy,  of  which  die  husband  is  king.  Polygamy 
is  permitted  by  the  laws,  but  few  of  the  Tartars  have  more 
than  one  wife,  a  natural  consequence  of  civilization.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  when  the  mistress  of  the 
house  is  old,  that  her  lord  takes  a  young  bride,  who  shares 
his  bed,  though  the  first  wife  reigns,  and  the  second  claims 
no  share  of  the  domestic  honours.  These  Tartars  speak 
the  Turkish  or  their  native  language*'  very  purely,  and 
many  of  them  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Russian  and 
Bucharo-Persian.1  Their  commercial  activity,  numerous 
schools  and  different  institutions  place  them  far  above  the 
other  inhabitants. 

The  two  large  governments  of  Wiatka  and  Perm  are 
the  coldest,  highest  and  most  northern,  but  not  the  most 
sterile  portion  of  the  central  Uralian  region.  A  large 
plain  of  argillaceous  soil,  in  the  first  government,  si  t]  eg 
gently  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  and  its  ine- 
qualities are  mostly  occasioned  by  the  course  of  livers. 
The  heights  near  Sarapul  and  Ielabula  contain  copper  ore 
and  beds  of  schistous  sandstone.  The  u-oloks  or  carrying 
places  between  the  sources  of  the  Kama  and  the.  Wiatka 
on  one  side,  and  the  Dwina  and  Petschora  on  the  other, 
form  an  extensive  plain,  which  rises  imperceptibly,  and 
reaches  the  height  of  620  feet  above  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kasan,  or  of  1200  feet 
above  the  ocean  ;  an  elevation  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
ordinary  altitude  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Rye,  barley, 
flax  and  hemp  thrive  in  the  southern  districts,  but  the 
country  near  the  sources  of  the  two  rivers  is  not  so  pro- 
ductive ;  the  climate  is  too  severe,  and  in  many  seasons 
the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  mix  acorns  or  the  bark  of 
the  elm  and  the  fir  tree  with  their  flour.  The  popula- 
tion throughout  the  government  of  Wiatka  amounts  to 
1,300,000,  but  many  individuals  emigrate  for  a  time,  and 
serve  in  the  boats  that  ply  on  the  Wolga. 

JViaiiko,™  a  place  of  trade,  is  peopled  by  12,000  per- 
sons, and  its  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce  are  con- 
veyed by  the  Dwina  to  Archangel.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sarapul  on  the  Kama  send  their  vessels  to  Astrakan,  and 
also  exchange  their  commodities  with  the  Samoicdes  on 
the  Petschora.  Sarapul  was  built  by  Finnic  or  Tartar 
tribes,  and  Wiaitko  was  first  known  by  the  Russian  name 
of  Chlinow  or  Khlinof.  Slobodsk  is  peopled  by  5000  souls, 
and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  iron  and  copper.  The 
ruins  of  many  ancient  Finnic  towns  are  situated  in  the 
same  province,  and  although  the  remains  of  the  one  near 
SchestakoLo  are  the  most  extensive,  they  arc  less  remarka- 

k  The  language  of  all  the  Tartar  and  Turkish  nations  is  nearly  the  same, 
onlv  slightly  modified  by  different  degrees  of  civilization;  and  by  mixture- 
with  neighbouring  languages;  still  Klaproth  found  the  language  of  tho 
Tartars  in  the  steppes  of  Siberia  so  nearly  like  the  Turkish  of  Constantino- 
ple, as  to  make  himself  easily  intelligible  in  that  language. — P. 

1  The  ruling  people  in  Bucharia  are  Turks  or  Tartar-,  but  the  ffreat 
mass  of  the  population,  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  the  la- 
bouring people,  are  of  Persian  origin.    They  are  railed  Tadjiks. — P. 

Wiatka,  Viatka  or  Vyatka.  The  government  is  colled  Viatskoc  by  the 
Russians. 
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ble  than  the  brick  walls,  called  Tscharlova-Gorodeschle  or 
the  Devil's  town,  in  the  district  of  Ielabuga. 

The  Wotiaks  are  a  Finnic  tribe,  and  one  which  is  not 
much  mixed  with  foreigners.  The  greatest  part  of  them 
inhabit  the  government  of  Wiatka.  They  are  a  weak 
and  ugly  race  of  men  ;  most  of  them  have  red  or  yellow 
hair,  and  little  or  no  beard.  We  might  be  apt  from  their 
phvsiognomy  to  consider  them  a  branch  of  the  Votes, 
who  formerly  inhabited  the  country  farther  west,  and 
were  subject  to  the  republic  of  Novgorod.  Some  Tche- 
remisse,  Wogul,  and  even  Gothic3  words  have  been  intro- 
duced into  their  dialect,  but  in  other  respects  it  closely 
resembles  the  Permian.  The  people  call  themselves 
Oudi  or  Oud-Murt,  and  the  Tartars  distinguish  them  by 
the  name  of  Jlri}  Their  territory  commences  near  the 
Tanyp,  a  feeder  of  the  Bielaia,  in  the  government  of  Oren- 
burg, and  the  opposite  frontiers  are  not  far  from  Sarapul. 
It  includes  Kam-Kossip,  or  the  country  between  the  lower 
Kama  and  the  Wiatka,  and  extends  along  the  banks  of 
the  last  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Orlow,  and  as  far  as 
the  sources  of  the  Kama  in  the  vicinity  of  Kai.  The  town 
of  Jlrsk  in  the  government  of  Kasan  was  once  inhabited 
by  princes  of  the  same  nation,  which  was  also  divided  into 
nobles  and  people  ;  and  at  present  these  distinctions  are 
obsolete.  The  peaceable  Wotiaks  earn  a  subsistence  by 
tilling  the  ground  and  by  rearing  bees  ;  their  industrious 
wives  prepare  coarse  cloth,  felt,  hides  and  whatever  is  ne- 
eessary  for  the  dress  of  their  families.  Some  of  the  men 
work  as  wrights  or  turners,  and  make  use  of  a  particular 
varnish,  which  not  only  imparts  a  bright  lustre,  but  har- 
dens and  improves  the  quality  of  the  wood.  Few  have 
more  than  two  wives,  and  as  every  girl  is  sold,  he  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  his  bride,  tries  to  carry  her  off.  If 
the  fair  one  consents  or  yields  to  the  wishes  of  her  lover, 
she  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  cheap  rate  ;  but  if  she 
refuses,  and  if  the  adventurous  youth  is  caught  by  her  pa- 
rents, he  receives  many  stripes,  and  the  commercial  value 
of  the  maiden  is  nowise  impaired. 

The  names  of  their  divinities  are  different  from  those  of 
the  other  Finnic  nations.  The  supreme  being  is  called 
In-Mar  or  the  Man  in  the  Heavens  ;°  his  mother  is  Mou- 
ma-Kallsina  or  the  universal  principle  of  fecundity,  and 
his  wife  is  Chounda-Mouma  or  the  mother  of  the  sun,  who 
is  also  the  parent  of  the  stars  and  the  inferior  gods.  ■  Their 
festivals,  sacrifices,  priests  or  touna,  and  holy  places  or 
keremet,  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Wolgaic  Finns  ;  but 
other  parts  of  their  superstition  are  more  connected  with 
the  creed  of  the  Calmucks  and  the  other  followers  of  the 
Lama.  While  the  Tchuwashes  change  the  wicked  after 
death  into  so  many  skeletons  that  roam  in  a  frozen  desert, 
the  Wotiaks  place  them  in  caldrons  of  boiling  pitch. d 
The  same  barbarians  keep  their  feasts  every  year  on  the 
tombs  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  stomach,  blood  and  en- 
trails of  the  victims  are  reserved  for  the  infernal  gods. 

The  government  of  Perm  is  partly  situated  in  Asia  ;  the 
European  portion  includes  the  countries  watered  by  the 
higher  Kama,  but  the  lofty  plains  in  the  government  of 
Wiatka  extend  to  Tcherdyn,  Solikamsk  and  Krasno- 

a  Ar,  a  year ;  suser,  an  elder  sister;  schondi,  the  sun. 
b  The  first  of  these  names  signifies  hospitable  men,  the  second  remote. 
Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta,  p.  185. 

c  From  in  or  ien,  the  heavens,  and  mar  or  mvrt,  man. 
*  Georgi,  Nations  Russes,  p.  43,  59,  (first  Germ,  ell.) 
«  Nouv.  Ann.des  Voyages,  Novembre,  1825. 


Ufimsk.  The  same  fine  may  be  considered  the  limit  of 
what  have  been  called  the  promontories  of  the  Uralian 
mountains,  most  of  which  form  sloping  declivities  or  de- 
tached hills.  Calcareous  rocks  of  secondary  formation 
are  found  among  beds  of  sandstone,  clay  and  marl.  The 
numerous  caverns  abound  in  stalactites,  and  the  one  near 
Kungur  is  divided  into  four  large  apartments.  The  sink- 
ing of  the  ground  is  frequently  caused  by  subterranean 
waters,  which  undermine  the  marly  soils,  and  the  beds  of 
many  small  lakes  are  thus  formed.  The  first  or  western 
chain  in  the  Ural  range,  consists  of  limestone,  mixed  with 
but  few  petrifactions.  Between  this  chain  and  the  granite 
heights  or  summits  of  the  range,  are  metalliferous  moun- 
tains composed  of  hornblende  rocks,  argillaceous  schistus, 
and  gneiss  or  lamellated  granite.  It  is  from  these  moun- 
tains that  the  rich  ore  is  extracted,  which  furnishes  con- 
stant employment  for  50,000  workmen,  and  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  iron  than  is  necessary  for  the  whole  Russian  empire. 
Copper  is  not  so  abundant,  but  the  quantity  obtained  is 
not  less  than  125,000  pouds,  and  the  gold  washings  which 
are  situated  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  government,  have 
become  much  more  productive  of  late  years.6  Salt  is  a 
much  more  important  article  ;  it  amounts  annually  to  five 
or  six  million  pouds.  All  the  salt  marshes  lie  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  limestone  and  gypsum  hills,  in  which  are  ob- 
served vast  strata  of  shells,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  ele- 
phants/ The  number  of  workmen  who  live  by  exporting 
salt  amounts  to  more  than  15,000. 

The  extent  of  the  forests  is  to  that  of  the  ground  in 
cultivation  as  seventeen  to  one,*5  and  the  climate,  which  is 
cold  and  humid  by  reason  of  the  latitude,  is  rendered  more 
so  by  thick  shades,  numerous  springs  and  masses  of  eter- 
nal snow  or  ice  collected  in  caverns  and  ravines.  The 
rivers  near  Solikamsk  are  frozen  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber or  beginning  of  November,  and  sledges  and  skates  are 
used  six  months  in  the  year.  The  hills  with  a  south  ex- 
posure, in  the  southern  part  of  the  government,  are,  on 
the  contrary,  exposed  to  the  burning  winds  from  the  Cas- 
pian steppes.  Vegetation  varies  greatly,  but  the  birch  is 
the  most  common  tree  in  the  forests  in  the  high  country, 
and  next  to  it  are  the  different  kinds  of  pine  and  fir  ;  the 
larch  and  cedar  of  Siberia  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 
The  elm,  the  lime,  the  maple  and  the  sorb  are  seen  in  the 
plains  and  fruitful  districts.  Corn  does  not  always  ripen 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  and  as  the  inhabitants 
consume,  in  addition  to  bread,  a  great  quantity  of  spirits 
distilled  from  grain,  the  produce  of  the  country  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  their  supply.1"  As  we  proceed  southwards,  we 
observe  different  fruit  trees,1  and  the  melon  and  the  ar- 
bute  grow  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Urals. 

The  industry  of  the  government  is  concentrated  in  the 
saicodcs  or  mining  villages,  and  in  the  forges  and  founderies. 
The  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  principally  inhabited 
by  merchants,  not  by  the  working  classes,  and  most  of 
them  are  neither  large  nor  populous.k  Perm,  the  capital, 
does  not  contain  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  and  Kungur, 
which  boasts  of  its  tanneries  and  soap  works,  is  only  peo- 
pled by  7000.    A  great  trade  in  salt  is  carried  on  in  the 

f  Nikita  Popow,  Mcmoirc  sur  les  Productions  Naturelles  de  Perm,  {De- 
scription Economique,  &c.  de  M.  de  Moderach.) 

e  "  The  extent  of  the  forests  is  equal  to  17,000,000  desiaitines,  and  that 
of  the  cultivated  land  to  but  little  more  than  one  million." 

h  "  200,000  wiedro  of  spirits  are  imported." 

»  "  Apples  and  cherries." 

k  Herrmann,  M6moircs  de  Statistique,  IIL  p.  55. 
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ancient  town  of  Solikamsk,  l>nt  its  population  docs  not  || 
exceed  5200  souls.  The  large  burgh  or  Slobode  of  Nisck-  J| 
nei-Nevian$k3  is  inhabited  by  more  than  12,000  Roskolni-\ 
k\b  or  followers  of  the  ancient  Greek  church,  and  is  a; 
place  of  some  importance  from  its  trade  and  manufac- ! 
tures,0  hut  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  our  descrip- 1 
tion  of  Asia,  for,  according  to  the  limits  to  which  we  ad- 
here, it  is  situated  in  that  continent. 

The  Permians  and  Siriaines  are  two  tribes  of  the  same 
people  ;  their  customs,  manners  and  dialect  are  not  dif- 
ferent. The  former  reside  farther  to  the  east,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kama  and  in  the  Uralian  mountains  ;  the 
latter  inhabit  the  countries  towards  the  north,  and  extend 
as  far  as  the  Witchegda  and  the  Mezen  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Wologda  and  Archangel.  Both  call  themselves 
Komi-JWurt  or  the  people  of  the  country.*1  The  Permi- 
ans sometimes  distinguish  themselves  by  the  name  of  Suda, 
but  at  present  there  is  little  difference  between  them 
and  the  Russians,  and  the  greater  number  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  that  people.  Their  mythology  and  history  are 
little  known  ;  the  one  and  the  other  have  been  imperfect- 
ly handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  It  has  been  proved  by 
some  documents  and  records,  exclusively  of  the  numerous 
ruins,  that  Permia  or  Biarmia  was  once  a  kingdom,  which 
comprehended  perhaps  all  the  countries  on  the  White 
Sea,  the  Urals  and  the  Obi.  It  is  uncertain  whether  that 
Finnic  monarchy  or  TLlmdskoi-Tzarslwo,  as  it  is  termed 
by  Russian  antiquaries,  existed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  ended  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centurus  after  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Huns,  or  whether  the  monuments  of  ancient 
splendour  and  industry  are  merely  the  remains  of  the  Bi- 
armian  kingdom,  which  was  known  to  the  Scandinavians 
during  the  middle  ages,  visited  by  the  Persians  and  Arabi- 
ans, and  finally  subdued  by  the  Russians  in  1472.  The 
last  supposition  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  probable,  but  we 
do  not  mean  to  deny  the  anterior  existence  of  a  Finnic, 
more  particularly  of  a  Hungarian  or  Magiar  kingdom, 
which  might  have  been  destroyed  by  the  migration  of  its 
most  powerful  tribes  to  central  Russia  and  the  banks  of 


1  The  adjective  Nischnei,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  several  Rus- 
sian towns,  signifies  lower. — Tr. 
b  fscceders.    See  note,  p.  381. 

c  "  It  has  nourishing  manufactures  of  varnished  or  japanned  tin." 
VOL.  II.—  NOS.  00  <fc  1U0.  3  R 


the  Danube.  The  true  history  of  the  country  begins  in 
the  time  of  St.  Stephen,  the  apostle  of  the  Permians,  who 
invented  a  Permian  alphabet  in  137,3.  The  inventor 
wrote  several  books  in  the  new  characters,  converted  a 
great  number  of  heathens,  atid  established  the  first  episco- 
pal see  in  Permia,  in  the  convent  of  Oust-Wijmslc.  It  is 
melancholy  to  add  that  this  missionary  was  aided  in  the 
work  of  conversion  by  the.  arms  of  barbarians,  and  the 
torch  of  incendiaries.  His  labours  were  facilitated  by  a 
Russian  army,  and  the  frightened  heathens  with  their  chil- 
dren and  idols  (led  for  safety  to  the  rocks  of  the  VVoguIa 
and  the  frozen  marshes  of  the  Samoiedes.  St.  Stephen 
died  in  1396,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  his  life  was  writ- 
ten by  the  monk  Epiphanes,  a  work  of  which  a  small  part 
only  is  now  extant.  The  writings  of  the  Saint  were  lost 
by  the  negligence  of  the  priests,  and  his  alphabet,  which 
probably  resembled  the  one  invented  by  Cyril,  has  entire- 
ly disappeared.*  M.  de  Modcrach  discovered  some  an- 
cient records  in  the  archives  of  Tcherdyn,  and  the  names 
of  fourteen  princes  and  princesses  who  ruled  over  Great 
Permia  are  mentioned  in  those  documents.  All  of  them 
were  Christians,  and  when  the  male  dynasty  became  ex- 
tinct, the  succession  passed  to  females.  Tcherdyn,  says 
M.  de  Moderach,  is  built  on  the  site  of  Great  Perm,  but, 
according  to  other  authors,  it  was  situated  on  the  north- 
west of  that  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Witchegda  and 
the  Wym. 

Some  monuments  of  an  ancient  religion,  once  common 
to  all  the  Uralian  Finns,  still  remain  perhaps  in  the  foK.sts 
of  Permia.  Different  keremels  or  consecrated  enclosures 
have  been  lately  examined  ;  metallic  idols  have  been  found, 
but  destroyed.  Herberstcin  mentions  a  gold  statue,  which 
was  probably  an  object  of  Permian  superstition  ;  it  repre- 
sented an  old  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  the  whole 
was  surrounded  with  tubes  and  spiracles,  and  the  wind 
in  passing  through  them  produced  harmonious  sounds/ 
The  spot  on  which  the  temple  of  Solalaia  Baba  stood,  is 
now  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  to 
the  north-east  of  Tcherdyn,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Sosva. 


d  "People  of  the  nation,  or  people  on  the  hanks  of  the  Kama,  which  is 
called  Kouma  in  their  dialect." 

«  Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta,  p.  188. 
f  Adelung's  Life  of  Hi  rheistein,  p.  385. 
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European  Russia.    Third  Section.    Northern  Russia. 
Countries  on  the  White  Sea. 

The  country  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  the  shore  of 
the  White  Sea  is  cold  and  unfruitful ;  the  climate  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  industry  of  man  can  hardly  contend  against 
the  elements,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  his  labour  enables 
him  merely  to  lengthen  out  a  painful  and  sometimes  preca- 
rious existence.  The  vivifying  principle  of  heat  is  dimin- 
ished, corn  withers,  and  the  marshy  meadows  are  covered 
with  rushes  and  mosses.  Trees  disappear  on  the  sterile 
plains,  the  plants  are  stunted,  and  the  whole  of  vegetable 
nature  proclaims  the  vicinity  of  the  pole.  The  cold  soil  is 
not  fructified  by  the  solar  rays  in  the  long  days  of  summer  ; 
but  in  this  almost  uninhabitable  region  man  has  established 
his  ministerial  arrangements  and  political  divisions.  The 
governments  of  JVologda,  Archangel  and  Olonelz,  make  up 
the  countries  which  we  are  about  to  describe  ;  still  we  shall 
be  guided  rather  by  the  limits  that  seas  and  rivers  afford  us, 
than  by  such  as  are  of  a  conventional  character.  The  pro- 
vinces on  the  east  and  the  south  of  the  White  Sea  form 
what  has  been  already  termed  the  maritime  Uralian  region ; 
those  on  the  west  may  for  the  most  part  be  included  in  the 
Lapponic  region.  The  topographical  details  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  statistical  accounts  of  Russia,  may  be  naturally 
arranged  under  these  two  physical  sections.* 

The  country  on  the  east  is  an  immense  plain  which  de- 
scends from  the  sources  of  the  Petschora,  the  Mezen,  the 
Witchegda,  the  Dwina  and  the  Onega  to  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea.  The  low  hills  by  which  the  course  of  the 
♦  rivers  is  determined,  are  the  only  objects  that  vary  the  pros- 
pect. The  sources  of  the  Petschora  and  Witchegda  are 
not  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  those  of 
the  Mezen  are  about  600,  and  those  of  the  Onega  300. 
Some  hills  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  countries 
watered  by  these  rivers  ;  but  few  rocks  are  scattered  in  the 
northern  districts,  which  consist  of  plains  and  marshes.  This 
extensive  region  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Kammenoi- 
Poyas,  a  chain  connected  with  the  Ural  range,  and  probably 
a  continuation  of  the  primitive  calcareous  heights,  which 
maintain  their  elevation,  while  the  other  collateral  chains 
disappear.  Its  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed  3600 
feet,  and  its  utmost  breadth  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  ten 
versts.  It  descends  and  disappears  near  the  sources  of 
the  Ousa. 

The  Petschora,  the  Mezen  and  the  Dwina  are  the  three 
great  rivers  in  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea. 
The  first,  though  of  no  great  celebrity,  is  not  inferior  to  the 


*  See  the  tables  of  the  physical  regions  in  Europe. 

h  Petschora  is  the  Russian  word  for  a  cavern  ;  hence  the  name  of  the 
niver.    The  convent  of  Petschori  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Pleskow. 


Loire  in  the  length  of  its  course,  but  it  flows  through  the 
most  solitary  deserts  in  the  Russian  empire.  A  hunter  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  woods,  a  Samoiede  ;eldom  brings  his 
rein-deer  to  pasture  on  its  banks.  The  Kammenoi-Poyas 
extends  for  a  certain  distance  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  river  on  the  east,  and  its  steep  calcareous 
banks  are  broken  by  caverns  and  ravines.b  It  is  enlarged 
by  the  Ousa,  and  passes  after  its  junction  through  a  very 
different  country,  where  its  low  banks  are  surrounded  by 
immense  heaths.  Few  fish  are  found  in  its  clear  waters, 
and  those  in  the  Frozen  sea  are  perhaps  prevented  from 
ascending  its  channel  by  two  very  salient  promontories. 
The  Mezen  is  nowise  remarkable,  and  the  country  which  it 
waters,  contains  but  few  objects  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physical  geographer.  The  Dwinac  is  formed 
near  JVeliki-Oust-Ioug,  by  the  junction  of  the  hug  and 
the  Suchona  or  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Kouhan.  It  is  there 
that  the  Dwina  is  first  known  by  its  name,  but  it  does  not 
become  a  large  river  before  it  reaches  the  confluence  of  the 
Witchegda,  which  flows  from  the  east,  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  the  Suchona.  It  is  navigable,  and  abounds  in  fish ; 
its  breadth  is  about  200  yards,  and  the  ice  remains  on  it 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  April.  The 
Onega  does  not  issue  from  the  lake  Onega,  but  from  several 
others,  which,  although  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  not  con- 
nected with  it.  The  Vaga,  a  western  feeder  of  the  Dwina, 
and  the  Vig  and  Sig,  which  fall  into  the  White  Sea,  are  still 
distinguished  by  their  Scandinavian  names.3 

The  temperature  varies  little  in  different  districts,  for  all 
of  them  are  exposed  to  the  north  wind.  The  humid  forests 
in  the  south,  and  a  frozen  sea  on  the  north,  render  the  win- 
ters long  and  severe.  The  heat  is  at  intervals  oppressive 
during  the  long  days  of  summer,  but  so  sudden  is  the  tran- 
sition produced  by  a  northern  breeze,  that  the  workmen 
sometimes  appear  in  the  same  hour  with  their  light  dresses 
and  the  thick  furs  of  Siberia.  The  mornings  in  June  are 
generally  frosty,  and  they  are  equally  so  in  the  month  of 
September.  Ice  may  be  constantly  found  beyond  the 
67th  parallel  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
But  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  has  been  observed  in 
Wologda  and  Oustioug ;  it  is  uncertain,  at  all  events 
it  has  not  been  proved  by  thermometrical  observations, 
that  the  temperature  diminishes  in  more  northern  latitudes. 

The  whole  region  may  be  divided  into  forests,  heaths, 
and  rocks,  for  the  cultivated  land  and  the  natural  meadows 
occupy  so  small  an  extent  that  they  need  not  be  taken  into 
account.    The  forests  in  the  three  governments  are  very 


e  Dwina  signifies  double,  in  the  Russian  language." 
d  Schiaening's  Origin  of  the  Norwegians,  p.  105.    Edda,  Grimnis-M&L 
str.  27,  28,  29. 
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largo  ;a  the  pine,  the  fir,  and  the  larch  predominate,  and 
the  ships  of  war  at  Archangel  are  made  of  the  last  tree. 
The  inhabitants  export  planks,  staves  and  tar.  The  soil  is 
marshy  and  ill  adapted  for  agriculture  ;  still  a  small  quantity 
of  ba  rley  is  sown,  and  in  some  years  reaped.  The  potatoes 
are  much  below  the  ordinary  size,  and  all  the  grain  and  fa- 
rinaceous plants  are  inadequate  to  the  consumption  of  a 
scanty  population.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  by  lichens, 
the  roots  of  the  Calla  palustris,  and  the  ground  bark  of  the 
fir.  Rye  succeeds  sometimes  near  Wologda  and  Olonetz, 
but  it  is  not  unfrequcntly  destroyed  by  a  single  night's  frost. 
The  horses  are  strong  and  the  oxen  arc  well-sized,  but  the 
sheep  is  not  a  valuable  animal ;  the  mutton  in  the  country  is 
hardly  eatable,  and  the  wool,  which  is  of  an  inferior  sort,  is 
only  used  in  making  ivadmalh  or  a  coarse-  cloth  worn  by 
the  peasantry. 

Venison,  grouse,  and  different  kinds  of  game  are  exported 
from  Wologda  ;  among  th2  other  commercial  articles  may 
be  mentioned  risch'kss  or  a  species  of  small  mushroom 
which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Russians ;  a 
bottle  of  them  is  sold  fc."  two  roubles.  Traces  of  Metals 
have  been  observed,  but  they  have  been  nowhere  found  in 
great  quantities.  The  salt  pits  at  Sol-WylchcgoUka>a,  Se- 
gora,  and  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Totma, 
on  the  Kouda  and  the  Lesenga,  arc  productive.  The  banks 
of  the  Wym  are  filled  with  petrified  shells,  and  the  bones 
of  elephants  are  occasionally  found  on  the  Petschora. 

The  berry-bearing  shrubs  are  the  most  valuable  gifts, 
which  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
these  bleak  regions.  The  moroschka  or  Norwegian  chamcr,- 
moruf  is  a  powerful  anti-scorbutic,  and  of  an  agreeable 
taste.  The  red  and  black  whortleberry,  wild  cherries, 
gooseberries  and  different  fruits  of  the  same  sort  are  very 
common.  The  vegetables  which  are  cultivated  are  radishes, 
turnips,  white  cabbage,  onions  and  garlic. 

Archangel,  in  Russian  Gorod-Jltcliangclskoi,  or  the  city 
of  the  convent  of  the  archangel  St.  Michael,  is  the  most 
commercial  town  in  these  provinces.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dwina,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  versts  from 
the  White  Sea,  and  according  to  a  late  measurement,  it  is 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  less  than  two  in 
breadth. d  The  population  consists  of  15,000  souls ;  yet  all 
the  houses,  and  there  are  nineteen  hundred,  and  all  the 
churches,  eleven  of  which  are  reserved  for  the  Graeco-Rus- 
sians,  one  for  the  Lutherans,  and  one  for  the  Calvinists,  are 
built  of  wood  ;  in  short,  the  commercial  halle  is  the  only 
brick  building  in  the  city.  The  English  carried  on  a  lucra- 
tive trade  with  that  part  of  Russia  during  the  16th  century; 
before  that  time  these  shores  were  never  visited  by  trading 
nations/  The  navigation  of  the  White  Sea  may  therefore 
be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  British  traders  about  the 
year  1553.  The  Dutch  and-  Hamburghers  followed  the 
example  of  the  English,  and  the  town  of  Archangel  was 
built  in  1 584,  near  the  convent  of  the  archangel  Michael. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  port  in  Russia,  but  its  com- 
merce was  nearly  destroyed  when  Peter  the  First  made  the 
city  that  bears  his  name  the  principal-  port  of  the  empire. 
Before  the  decree  of  the  czar  was  announced,  Archangel 
was  the  great  mart  of  the  goods  that  passed  into  Siberia,  and 

*  "  They  contain  72  millions  of  desiaitines." 

'  "So  called  in  Scandinavia." 

0  A  species  of  Hubus  or  blackberry. 

d  "  A  league  and  a  quarter  in  length,  by  half  a  league  in  breadth." 
«  "  Oour  decdmmerce."    The  palace  or  town  Wise  is  built  of  hewn 
etone,  in  three  grand  divisions. — Ed.  Encyc.  P. 


from  the  last  country  into  Europe.6  Several  article-;  of  ex- 
portation arc  still  sent  thither  from  different  parts  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  by  Wologda  and  Oustioug-Weliki  ;  and  the 
foreign  vessels  which  arrive  at  Archangel  receive  in  ex- 
change flax  seed,  fish  oil,  wood,  tar,  tallow,  wax,  linen,  bar 
iron,  and  eider  down.  The  value  of  the  articles  exported 
amounts  in  some  years  to  six  million  of  roubles,  and  the  town 
is  also  the  seat  of  a  naval  station.  As  there  are  neither  hus- 
bandmen nor  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  ordinary  ar- 
ticles of  food  ire  brought  from  a  distance.  Cod  and  ling 
may  be  easily  caught,  and  the  people  consume  a  great 
quantity  offish.1'  Several  vessels  are  employed  every  year 
in  fishing  for  sea-cows  near  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla, 
and  in  the  herring  fisheries  in  the  White  Sea  ;  many  of  the 
fishermen  winter  at  Spitzbergen.  Bacstrom,  a  Dutch  navi- 
gator, who  visited  the  Russians  in  their  winter  quarters,  saya 
they  were  well  provided  with  every  thing.  Their  houses  or 
cottages  were  made  of  wood,  they  lived  by  hunting,  and 
killed  plenty  of  white  bears,  blue  foxes  and  reindeer.  Such 
were  their  amusements  during  the  dreary  winters,  and  in 
summer  they  were  more  profitably  employed  in  fishing  and 
collecting  eider  down.  No  trees  grow  on  the  islands  of 
Spitzbergen,  and  the  fishermen  might  perish  from  cold  if 
timber  were  not  thrown  on  the  coasts  ;  but  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient for  building  a  house  is  often  found  on  the  shore.  The 
exercise  which  the  Russian  hunters  take  is  the  best  preven- 
tive against  many  maladies.  Storch  affirms  that  they  ab- 
stain from  spirituous  liquors,  but  his  assertion  is  contradicted 
by  the  testimony  of  Bacstrom.  Vapour  baths  are  resorted 
to  as  a  remedy  against  scurvy,  the  coasts  are  covered  with 
various  plants  which  are  salutary  in  the  same  disease,  and 
the  fishermen  are  generally  provided  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  moroschka.  The  warm  blood  of  the  reindeer  is  given  to 
invalids,  an  antidote  wliich  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Samoiedes. 

Two  other  towns,  Wologda  and  Oustioug-Weliki,  may 
be  shortly  described.  The  first  is  peopled  by  1 4,000  in- 
habitants, who  are  as  industrious  as  any  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire ;  they  have  manufactories  of  silk,  linen,  earthen  ware, 
glass,  crystal,  and  mineral  colours ;  many  of  the  people  are 
employed  in  dressing  leather,  and  others  are  occupied  in 
making  paper,  sealing  wax,  oil  and  candles,  and  in  prepar- 
ing tallow  and  turpentine.  The  industry  of  the  ancient 
Novgorod  is  now  transferred  to  Wologda.  Its  commerce 
is  very  important ;  all  the  productions  of  the  province,  all 
the  manufactures  which  have  been  enumerated,  are  sent 
from  it  to  Archangel  and  Siberia ;  whatever  is  exported 
from  Petersburgh  to  Perm,  Wiatka  or  Siberia  passes  through 
the  same  place.  The  different  articles  which  are  conveyed 
to  the  port  of  Archangel  from  the  interior,  are  all  trans- 
ported by  the  Wologda,  the  Suchona  and  the  Dwina.  It 
is  the  mart  of  the  Siberian  furs,  and  of  the  teas  and  nankeens 
of  Kiachta  ;  its  merchants  travel  into  Siberia,  and  have  tin  > 
agents  in  China.  Oustioug-Weliki,  a  town  of  12,000  souls, 
is  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Wologda  ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
Suchona,  and  on  the  great  road  between  Archangel  and 
Siberia ;  consequently  the  merchandize  destined  for  that 
country  is  brought  to  Oustioug  from  that  port,  as  well  as 
from  Wologda  and  Petersburgh.    The  inhabitants  do  not 

'  The  author  has  however  stated  that  the  early  Scandinavians  visited 
those  countries,  not  only  for  piracy,  but  for  commercial  purposes. — P. 

s  "  Its  commerce  is  still  considerable,  for  it  is  the  entrepot  for  the  merchan- 
dize that  passes  into  Silieria,  and  from  Siberia  into  Europe." 

h  "  The  people  live  chiefly  on  lisb,  which  is  very  abundant,  particuiarlji 
salted  and  dried  cod,  (Ircsca  and  paltus.") 
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live  solely  by  exporting  goods  ;  many  of  them  make  enamel 
and  different  kinds  of  jewellery,  and  there  are  soap,  candle 
and  tallow  works  in  the  town.  The  merchants  of  Wologda 
and  Oustioug  retain  the  simplicity  of  their  ancient  customs  ; 
brothers,  nephews,  and  cousins  reside  together  in  the  same 
establishment ;  some  superintend  the  workmen,  or  sell  the 
different  goods ;  others  travel  to  Petersburgh,  Tobolsk  or 
Irkutsk,  and  are  deputed  with  full  powers  from  the  common 
house.  These  travellers  are  called  gosli  or  guests,  and  they 
enjoy  certain  privileges  in  the  different  places  which  they 
visit.  Totma  contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a 
trade  with  Siberia.  The  other  towns  are  insignificant,  but 
their  topography  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  phenomena 
worthy  of  notice.  Thus  the  vegetation  of  the  lime  ceases 
near  Nikolsk,  the  larch  is  not  seen  beyond  Jarensk,  and 
the  last  hazel-nut  tree  flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
OUschew,  about  5S°  30',  north  latitude.  A  solitary  and 
sheltered  oak  grows  near  the  convent  of  Preluk,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Wologda.  Oustsysolsk,  a  town  where  several 
fairs  are  held,  is  situated  in  a  country  where  the  Plnus  cem- 
bra  is  almost  the  only  forest  tree  ;  hence  the  climate  is  not 
widely  different  from  that  of  mountains  near  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.a  Timber  is  exported  from  Onega  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel.  Kholmogory,  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  the  country  on  the  Dwina,  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Holmgard  of  the  Icelanders,  once  the  capital  of  a 
Scandinavian  state  ;  it  is  built  on  an  island  or  holm  on  the 
river.  Mezen  is  the  chief  town  of  a  very  large  district,  part 
of  which  is  called  Udoria.  The  frontiers  of  Iougoria  lie  on 
the  east  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  Lucomoria  is  a  gene- 
ral name  for  the  maritime  plain  of  Obdoria,  or  the  country 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Obi.  Many  caverns  are  observed 
in  the  desert  regions  of  Petschora,  and  the  natural  entrances 
to  most  of  them  are  cut  or  altered  so  as  to  admit  of  doors, 
a  fact  which  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  at  one  time  used 
for  habitations.  It  is  said  that  old  caldrons  and  the  remains 
of  coarse  household  furniture,  nay  more,  that  human  bones 
have  been  taken  from  some  of  them.  According  to  the 
common  tradition  of  the  Samoiedes,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  their  country  were  of  gigantic  size,  and  perished  by  a 
pestilence.1*  This  popular  notion  coincides  remarkably 
with  the  description  of  the.  Iotes  in  the  Eddaic  poems,  for 
that  people  are  frequently  called  Iettes  or  giants,  o.nd  often 
connected,  in  the  same  narration,  with  the  Rises,  Thusses, 
Trolles  and  other  barbarians  of  lofty  stature  and  fierce  man- 
ners. lotun-Heim  or  the  country  of  the  Iotes  is  generally 
marked,  as  Schicening  has  shown,  on  the  east  and  northeast 
of  the  country  of  the  Ases  or  Scandinavia.  All  the  Iotes  were 
supposed  to  reside  in  caverns,  and  each  man,  it  is  affirmed, 
had  a  large  caldron."  Their  dialect  was  little  different  from 
others  in  Scandinavia,  and  their  religious  traditions  were 
more  ancient  than  the  worship  of  Odin.  The  name  of 
Thnr  or  Thorom,  by  which  the  Samoiedes  designate  the  su- 
preme being,  is  no  proof  against  the  hypothesis  ;  for  although 
it  be  allowed  that  the  Iotes  were  the  enemies  of  Thor,  other 
branches  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  conquerors  and  succes- 
sors of  that  people,  might  have  disseminated  the  religion  of 
Odin's  son  among  the  vassal  tribes. 

The  Samoiedes  are  the  men  ivho  eat  each  other ;  such  at 
least  is  the  meaning  of  the  Russian  word,  and  it  has  the  same 


*  M6moires  Statistiqucs  sur  Wologda,  Nouvelles  Eph6m6rides  Geogr. 
XII.  p.  15.    See  also  Starch,  Materialien,  L  p.  305. 
►  Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta. 


signification  in  Polish.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  such  a  name  has  been  applied  to  an  innocent  race  of 
men,  who  live  on  the  llesh  of  their  rein  deer,  and  who  at 
most  deserve  the  epithet  of  Syroiedzi  or  eaters  of  raw  food, 
a  term  by  which  they  are  occasionally  styled  in  official  docu- 
ments. As  it  is  vain  to  suppose  the  meaning  of  the  word 
different,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  called  Samoiedes 
or  anthropophagi  by  the  inhabitants  of  more  southern  coun- 
tries, from  prejudices  against  certain  tribes  by  no  means 
uncommon.  The  Melanchlaini,  the  Cimmerians,  and  the 
Iotes  themselves  may  be  cited  by  way  of  example  ;  the  two 
former  were  believed  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Odinian  Scandinavians,  to  have  been  inhospitable,  fierce 
and  even  addicted  to  cannibalism.  These  erroneous  notions 
concerning  the  more  ancient  tribes  may  have  passed  to  their 
successors,  and  the  harmless  Samoiedes  may  have  thus  been 
classed  among  cannibals.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  (hat 
the  Samoiedes  form  a  distinct  race,  which  is  divided  into 
several  tribes,  and  scattered  from  the  sources  of  the  Jenisei 
to  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  along  the  shores  of  that  sea  from 
the  Anabara  on  the  east,  to  the  Mezen  on  the  west.d  The 
most  southern  tribe  is  that  of  the  Ourongkhai  or  Scyotes, 
who  are  subject  to  the  Chinese,  and  inhabit  the  Saganian 
mountains.  They  are  evidently  the  same  as  the  Oranghey 
of  Rubruquis,  whom  he  commends  for  their  dexterity  in  ska- 
ting and  pursuingtheir  game  on  the  ice.  The  seriesof  Samoi- 
ede  tribes  is  interrupted  near  the  middle  part  of  the  Jenisei. 
Those  who  inhabit  Europe,  call  themselves  Ninetz  and 
Chasoioo,  two  words,  which  signify  men.  They  are  divided 
into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  JVanoita  on  the  Petschora, 
the  Ousa,  the  Korotaicha  and  the  Kara,  are  the  most  nu- 
merous. The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Petschora  is  called 
by  the  same  people,  the  Jlrka-Ia  or  Great  Land.  Much 
uncertainty  prevails  concerning  the  number  and  subdivisions 
of  the  European  Samoiedes. 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the 
number  of  their  rein  deer  ;  some  of  them  possess  at  least  a 
thousand,  and  few  have  less  than  ten.  The  price  of  a  good 
rein  deer  varies  from  five  to  ten  roubles,  but  some  are  not 
worth  more  than  two  roubles.  The  hunters  kill  the  animals 
that  are  found  in  the  forests  and  on  the  mountains,  such  as 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  squirrels,  ermines  and  martenc,  or  those 
which  inhabit  the  plains  or  marshes,  such  as  the  hare,  the 
isatis  or  blue  fox,  and  the  wild  rein  deer.  The  different 
birds  are  wild  geese,  ducks,  swans,  the  Larus  parasiticus 
and  the  Hamatopus  osiralegus  or  oyster  catcher.  The 
fisheries  are  confined  to  the  rivers,  at  least  those  on  the  sea 
afford  a  scanty  supply.  The  most  valuable  fish  are  the 
Salrno  migratorius,  the  Salmo  neleuco,  the  Cyprinus  rutilus 
and  several  kinds  of  shad  and  perch.  The  frost  continues 
to  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  rivers  are  open  only  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year.  The  Petschora  is  covered  with 
ice  by  the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  Ousa  by  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  still  its  banks  are  covered  with  firs,  birch 
trees,  alders,  willows,  sorbs  and  brushwood.  The  barberry, 
the  mnroschka  or  chamozmorus  and  the  red  whortleberry  grow 
near  Pustosersk.  It  follows  from  the  above  statement,  which 
is  attested  by  the  natives  themselves,  that  their  polar  country 
is  susceptible  of  great  improvement.0 

The  European  Samoiedes  are  for  the  most  part  about  the 


e  "  Each  of  the  Iotes  was  supposed  to  reside  in  a  cavern  hung  with  large 
caldrons."  A  Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta. 

c  Interrogatoirc  des  Samoyedcs,  M6  noires  Mensuels  ile  I'Aca<J£mie  da 
Pctersbourg,  Janvier,  F6vrier,  Mars,  1787. 
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middle  size  ;  few  of  them  ore  very  tall  or  of  gigantic  stature.'1 
They  may  be  distinguished  by  their  flat  visage,  small  eyes, 
and  sunk  nose  ;  the  last  feature  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  j;iw.  To  complete  the  picture,  we  may  add  a  long 
mouth,  thin  lips,  large  ears,  and  coarse,  shining  black  hair, 
which  falls  in  plaits  over  the  shoulders.  They  have  no 
beards,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  swarthy  complexion. 
The  women  are  marriageable  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  cease 
to  bear  children  after  thirty.  Polygamy  is  permitted,  but 
few  men  have  more  than  two  wives  ;  all  the  girls  are  pur- 
chased, and  sometimes  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
rein  deer  are  given  for  a  bride.  The  fair  sex  do  not  enjoy 
much  freedom,  and  though  strictly  watched  by  their  hus- 
bands, they  give  them  little  cause  of  jealousy.  The  Samoi- 
edes  are  a  very  dirty  people  ;  a  man  rarely  washes  himself 
unless  threatened  with  diseases  arising  from  excessive  filth. 
Scurvy,  we  have  learnt  with  surprise,  is  not  a  common  com- 
plaint, and  many,  it  is  said,  are  carried  off  by  inflammatory 
fevers.  A  Samoiede  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  death  is  often  the  consequence  of  intoxication.b 
The  warm  blood  of  the  rein  deer  is  considered  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  beverage  ;  the  flesh  of  the  same  animal, 
and  fish,  both  of  which  are  eaten  raw,  are  their  principal 
articles  of  food.  Hunting  or  fishing  is  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  people,  and  from  their  great  practice,  they  are  swift 
runners  and  dexterous  bowmen.  It  is  owing  to  the  same 
cause  that  these  savages  can  see  and  hear  much  better  than 
more  civilized  men  ;  a  good  eye  and  a  quick  ear  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  hunter,  who  subsists  on  game. 

The  tents  of  the  Samoiedes  are  of  a  pyramidical  form  ; 
they  are  made  of  the  branches  and  bark  of  trees,  and  covered 
with  reindeer  skins.  The  women  can  take  down,  or  erect 
a  tent  in  a  few  hours.'  Every  part  of  domestic  economy, 
all  the  labours  of  the  household,  and  other  burdens,  are  im- 
posed on  the  weaker  sex  ;  their  religion  too  subjects  them 
to  grievous  and  extraordinary  purifications. 

The  Samoiedes  believe  in  two  beings  that  regulate  the 
affairs  of  men  ;  the  good  divinity  is  not  adored,  for  he  is  ready 
to  diffuse  his  blessings  without  hearing  the  prayers  of  his 
creatures  ;  the  wicked  is  never  worshipped,  because  he 
cannot  be  made  to  relent  by  the  lamentations  of  the 
wretched  ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  sort  of  metemp- 
sychosis. Although  their  creed  is  so  simple,  the  priests  pos- 
sess considerable  authority  ;  the  kedesnicks  or  sadibeis  hold 
communion  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  are  consulted  whenever 
the  calamities  of  an  individual  remind  him  of  a  malevolent 
power.  The  same  people  have  no  laws,  custom  super- 
sedes in  some  measure  their  necessity  ;  thus  a  man  rarely 
marries  more  than  one  individual  of  the  same  family.*1  The 
tribute  of  furs  exacted  by  the  Russians  is  readily  paid,  and 
it  is  the  only  acknowledgement  of"  submission  claimed  by  the 
czar. 

The  government  of  Olonetz  extends  on  the  south  to  the 
latitude  of  Petersburg,  and  on  the  north  to  the  White  Sea  ; 
thus  it  separates  from  the  main  part  of  the  government  of 
Archangel  the  circle  of  Kola  or  Lapland.  The  Olonetz  hills 
are  formed  by  granitic  rocks  from  300  to  500  feet  in  height ; 
they  arc  the  prominent  parts  of  a  granitic  table-land,  which 
occupies  apparently  all  the  space  between  the  White  Sea 
and  the  gulfs  of  the  Baltic.    The  number  of  lakes  in  the 


a  "  Some  of  them,  however,  arc  six  feet." 

b  '*  Many  of  them  die  by  spontaneous  combustion,  caused  by  the  excessive 
use  of  spirits."  «  "  In  less  than  half  an  hour." 

d  "They  do  not  contract  marriage  with  individual  of  the  same  family." 


government  is  supposed  to  be  1008,  and  the  rocks  over 
which  their  waters  are  precipitated  into  the  lakes  Onega 
and  Ladoga,  or  the  Whiie  Sea,  are  all  composed  of  granite. 
The  same  substance  is  cover  ed  with  masses  of  tra  p,"  serpen- 
tine and  schistus.  The  gold  veins  of  Woitz,  which  wen 
first  observed  by  a  peasant,  extend  in  a  bed  of  gneiss  that 
forms  one  of  the  superincumbent  strata  ;  the  works  are 
now  abandoned,  although  the  gold  was  of  a  very  bright 
colour,  and  contained  comparatively  little  alloy.  Specimens 
of  copper  ore  have  been  collected  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  it  exists  nowhere  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
indemnify  the  labour  of  working  it.  Iron  is  more  productive, 
and  the  quantity  obtained  annually  from  the  government 
exceeds  200,000  ponds.  Mineralogists  have  examined  on 
an  island  in  the  lake  of  Pitch,  a  stratum  of  schistose  trap, 
which  is  impregnated  with  vitriol,  and,  from  its  decomposed 
state,  not  unlike  chalk.  Marble  is  exported  to  Petersburg 
from  the  quarries  of  Olonetz.  The  oak  and  the  beech  suc- 
ceed rarely,  but  the  fir  and  the  larch  grow  to  the  height  of 
a  hundred  feet  in  the  circle  of  Kargapol. 

Petrosavodsk,  the  metropolis  of  the  government,  contain0 
3000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  labour  in  the  iron  works 
and  imperial  founderies/  Kargapol,  another  small  town, 
possesses  a  flourishing  trade,  and  Olonetz  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  for  it  was  there  that  Peter  the  Great  first  attempted 
to  build  a  ship  of  war.  The  circle  of  Poicenetz  is  noted  for 
its  good  hemp,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  are  Roskolniclci 
or  Russians  of  the  ancient  Greek  church.  The  monks  in 
their  different  convents  appear  with  Ion?;  beards,  and  that 
appendage  of  which  they  boast,  is  said  to  be  essential  to  their 
faith.  Several  large  rivers  flow  in  the  department  of  eastern 
Kemi  towards  the  western  coast  of  the  White  Sea ;  their 
water  is  coloured  by  the  sphagnum  palustre  and  other  marsh 
plants,  and  dashed  in  golden  foam  from  the  summits  of  steep 
granite  rocks.  The  Laplander  and  his  rein  deer  are  seen 
in  many  extensive  tracts,  on  which  the  trees  are  never  lofty, 
and  the  crops  always  uncertain.  Although  under  the  same 
parallel  as  Ostrobothnia,  the  climate  is  as  severe  as  in  central 
Lapland.  The  population  of  the  government  of  Olonetz 
consists  chiefly  of  Carelian  Finns;  their  language  is  mixed 
with  the  Russian,  and  a  barbarous  and  irregular  dialect  is 
thus  produced.11 

A  town  and  a  convent  have  been  built  on  the  island  of 
Solowetskoi,  which  is  situated  in  the  White  Sea,  and  belong3 
to  the  government  of  Archangel.  The  convent  was  visited 
by  many  pilgrims,  and  the  town  sustained  a  siege  during 
four  years  against  a  body  of  Strelitzes.h  Large  tablets  of 
Muscovy  talc  are  sent  from  the  island  to  different  parts  of 
the  empire. 

The  circle  of  Kola,  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  and 
the  northern  part  of  eastern  Kemi  made  up  at  one  time 
Russian  Lapland  ;  but  by  later  treaties,  two  extensive  dis- 
tricts formerly  belonging  to  Sweden,  all  the  Lapmark  of 
western  Kemi,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lapmark  of  Tor- 
neo,  have  been  ceded  to  Russia.  Thus  nearlv  two-thirds 
of  the  regions  peopled  by  the  Laplanders  are  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  emperor.  We  shall  therefore  give  in  this 
part  of  our  work  some  account  of  that  singular  people  and 
the  country  they  inhabit.  Lapland  is  not  intersected  by 
Alps  or  very  high  mountains,  as  has  been  recently  affirmed 


'  "  Perhaps  trachyte?"  '  "  A  cannon  founderv." 

t  Campenhausen's  Statistical  and  Geographical  Essay,  1794  Journey 
round  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  in  Storoh's  Matinalien,  I.  \\  '211. 
h  Strcltsi,  Russian. 
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by  a  German  geographer/  The  whole  region  from  Nord- 
landb  onwards,,  is  a  table  land  crowned  only  on  its  western 
frontier  with  a  mountainous  chain  that  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  and  descends  from  Sulitielma,  of 
which  the  elevation  is  6000  feet,  to  the  heights  of  Norwegian 
Finmark,  that  are  about  3600  on  the  continental  coast,  and 
nearly  4000  on  some  islands.  The  interior  is  intersected 
by  ravines  and  vallies ;  the  elevation  of  the  highest  plains 
may  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet,  but  they  uni- 
formly descend  towards  the  east  and  the  south.  The  rocks 
and  hills  that  rise  from  the  table  land  are  not  lofty  ;  they 
vary  to  the  east  of  18°  longitude,  from  five  to  six  hundred 
feet  above  their  base,  or  from  2000  to  2400  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  These  hills  do  not  form  a  continuous  chain, 
but  a  number  of  isolated  groups  or  ridges,  and  at  twenty 
leagues  to  the  south  of  them,  near  the  base  of  mount  Sal- 
vasvado,  at  the  level  of  1300  feet,  the  streams  and  rivers 
separate  in  different  directions  towards  the  north  sea  and 
the  Bothnian  gulf,  or  thegulfs  of  Alten  and  Torneo.0  We 
conclude  from  the  information  afforded  us  by  travellers, 
that  this  central  table-land  descends  without  interruption  to 
the  While  Sea,  and  instead  of  a  continuous  chain,  that  part 
of  the  country  consists  of  extensive  marshes  and  sandy 
plains  studded  with  rocks  varying  from  300  to  400  feet  in 
height.  The  rocks  in  the  higher  part  of  the  table-land  are 
composed  of  granite  and  gneiss  ;  such  at  least  were  those 
examined  by  Von  Buch  on  the  banks  of  the  Muonio.  Sil- 
ver is  found  on  the  Three  islands,  and  on  the  Bear's  island, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Russian  Lapland,  but  their 
component  parts  are  in  other  respects  the  same.  Von  Buch 
observed  during  his  excursion  towards  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
a  succession  of  calcareous  and  schistous  rocks.  The  same 
substances  abound  in  the  country  between  the  last  gulf  and 
that  of  Kandala,  in  the  White  Sea  ;  and  although  the  land 
is  furrowed  with  ravines,  its  elevation  is  inconsiderable. 
The  whole  region  rests  probably  on  a  base  of  red  decom- 
posable granite,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  by  the  natives, d 
rapakivi.6 

Metals  are  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  western  Lapland,  and  there  are  whole  mountains 
of  rich  iron  ore  in  the  provinces  still  attached  to  Sweden. 
Traces  of  copper  and  silver  have  been  discovered,  but  these 
indications  disappear  gradually  as  we  approach  the  White 
Sea.  The  marshy  lands  are  impregnated  with  iron/  but 
the  want  of  hands,  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  transportation,  are  insurmountable  obstacles  against 
working  mines  in  the  inland  and  eastern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  natives  rejoice  that  these  treasures  are  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  earth,  for  their  rulers  might  otherwise  com- 
pel them  to  labour ;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  Lap- 
lander, who  might  discover  rich  mines  and  metallic  veins 
to  the  Russians,  would  be  considered  a  traitor  by  his  coun- 
trymen. Rock  crystal  is  a  very  common  mineral,  and  the 
inhabitants  sell  it  sometimes  for  amethysts  and  topazes.5 

The  Alten  or  Jllata,  which  traverses  by  a  series  of  water- 

•  Rubs,  Sweden,  p.  124. 

b  "  Norwegian  Nordland  or  Halogaland." 

c  Section  from  Altengaard  to  Torneo,  in  Baron  Von  Buch's  Travels 
through  Norway  and  Lapland.  d  The  Finns. 

e  Wahlenlierg,  Topographie  de  la  Laponie  de  Kemi.  De  Buch,  Voyage. 
II.  p.  238 — 277.  We  have  collected  the  different  words  hy  which  the  Lap- 
landers denote  mountains,  rivers  and  lakes.  Wara,  a  mountain  or  height 
in  general.  (  Var,  a  castle  or  tower,  in  Hungarian.)  Tuoddar,  a  mountainous 
chain  covered  with  snow.  (  Tuit,  snow,  in  Wogul.)  Kaisse,  an  isolated  sum- 
mit.* Jagna  or  legna,  a  glacier.  THccrro,  a  mountain  which  is  now,  or  was 
formerly  covered  with  wood.  Mcto,  a  flat  hill.  Kurr,  a  peak.  Pakte,  a  rock. 
Pcllo,  a  plain.    Ticcsk,  a  lake  filled  with  sphagnum,  and  other  plants. 


falls  the  mountains  in  Finmark,  is  included  in  Norway,  and 
the  Torneo  and  Muonio  mark  the  limits  of  Sweden.  The 
Bothnian  Kemi  flows  in  the  Russian  provinces,  and  of  all 
its  imposing  and  terrific  cataracts,  the  Taival-Koski,  or  the 
fall  of  heaven,  is  the  only  one  which  the  adventurous  boat- 
men never  attempt  to  pass.  The  Tana,  which  abounds 
in  excellent  salmon,  forms  to  a  certain  extent  the  boundary 
between  Norway  and  Russia,  and  surrounds  on  the  east 
the  maritime  chain  of  Finmark.  Small  islands  and  rocks 
are  scattered  over  the  great  lake  Enara,  which  has  its  out- 
let by  the  Passe  or  holy  river.  The  Tuloma  falls  from  a 
great  height,  before  it  passes  the  Russian  town  of  Kola  ;  but 
the  course  of  the  Ponoi,  which  waters  all  the  eastern  de- 
clivities in  the  same  circle,  is  not  accurately  known.  The 
large  lake  of  fmdndra  is  discharged  into  the  gulf  of  Kan- 
dala, and  its  level  is  400  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  foaming- cataract,  the  lofty  precipice,  islands  covered 
with  pines,  and  rugged  rocks  of  a  thousand  varied  forms, 
seldom  attract  travellers  to  this  bleak  and  desert  country. 
The  stranger  is  rarely  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  midnight  sun, 
and  as  rarely  reposes  on  the  white  elastic  moss  which  grows 
along  the  banks  of  solitary  rivers  near  the  silent  shades  of 
rocks,  and  forests.  The  rich  Laplander  does  not  often  visit 
the  plains,  his  reindeer  quench  their  thirst  at  the  springs 
and  mountain  streams ;  but  the  poor  man  repairs  to  the 
rivers,  casts  his  nets  across  them  during  the  day,  and  at 
night,  (when  there  are  nights  in  Lapland)  he  kindles  his 
pine  torch,  and  spears  the  fish  that  are  attracted  by  the 
i  light  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Waterfalls,  lakes,  rivers 
I  and  rocks,  are  held  sacred  by  the  superstitious  natives  ;  and 
the  operations  of  nature  are  supposed  to  be  very  mysterious 
in  a  country  where  her  empire  is  not  disputed  by  the  art  of 
man.  We  shall  afterwards  return  to  the  same  subject,  but 
j  it  may  be  remarked  at  present  that  the  industrious  and 
hardy  Finns  or  Qucenes,h  a  flourishing  colony,  and  far  more 
numerous  than  the  Laplanders,  try  to  open  communications 
between  different  provinces,  their  boats  descend  many  of 
the  torrents,  and  trees  cut  in  the  remotest  forests  are  borne 
down  precipitous  rocks.  The  simple  but  clean  cottages  of 
the  laborious  Swedes  are  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  cata- 
racts, or  on  the  lowest  declivities  of  the  high  country  ;  but 
the  crops  which  these  settlers  have  introduced,  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  The  traveller, 
who  leaves  the  wandering  tribes  of  hunters  and  fishers,  is 
suddenly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  civilization.  Smoke 
rises  from  the  forges,  the  anvil  resounds  to  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  the  grating  noise  of  saw-mills  assails  the  ear,  and 
the  novel  sight  of  bells  and  steeples  announces  the  worship 
of  Christians.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  Torneo,  at  pre- 
sent a  Russian  town.  But  on  the  side  of  the  White  Sea, 
almost  the  whole  country  is  one  continued  desert ;  some 
Russian  hamlets,  with  their  cabbage  gardens,  and  a  few  fur 
storehouses  near  the  mouths  of  solitary  rivers,  are  the  only 
marks  of  human  industry. 

Lapland  was  the  coldest  country  visited  in  past  times  by 

Jxrfci,  a  lake.  Jaure,  a  pond.  Faule,  a  lake  through  which  a  river  passes. 
Jiki  or  lok,  a  river.   (loug,  loggi,  in  the  other  Finnish  dialects.) 

*  "  Cau-case,"  Caucasus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  affinity 
between  the  Lapponic  Kais.ie,  and  the  latter  part  of  Caucasus.  Wilford 
derives  Caucasus  from  can  or  coh,  the  Persian  word  for  mountain,  and  the 
Chases,  an  ancient  tribe  who  inhabited  the  immense  tract  from  the  eastern 
limits  of  India  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  probably  as  far  as  the  F.uxine. 
Isidorus  says  that  Caucasus-  in  the  eastern  languages  signifies  white,  and 
that  a  mountain  near  it  is  called  Casis  by  the  Scythians,  in  whose  language 
it  signifies  snow  and  whiteness. — P. 

'  "  Fer  limoneux,"  Eog  iron. 

£  Iiermelin,  Essai  d'une  histoire  mincrale  de  la  Laponie.      b  Quans. 
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the  travellers  in  western  Europe,  and  its  climate  has  thus 
obtained  an  unfortunate  celebrity  ;  still  it  is  milder  than  that 
of  any  other  region  in  the  same  parallel.  Let  it  be  com- 
pared for  instance  with  the  country  of  the  Samoiedes,  or  the 
coasts  of  Siberia,  which,  though  two  or  three  degrees  to  the 
south,  are  never  open  until  the  end  of  July,  while  the  coasts 
of  Norwegian  Lapland  or  Finmark  are  freed  from  ice 
in  the  month  of  May.  An  open  and  ever-agitated  sea  is 
one  great  cause  of  the  comparatively  mild  temperature  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Norwegian  Lapland,  but  the  dense 
and  humid  fogs  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  and 
it  is  only  near  the  interior  of  gulfs  sheltered  from  maritime 
winds,  and  in  districts  at  the  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred feet,  that  the  culture  of  grain  succeeds,  and  that  all  the 
force  of  the  heat  accumulated  in  a  day  which  lasts  two 
months,  is  concentrated.*  The  maritime  climate  is  much 
colder  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  North,  and  the  harbours  on 
the  coast  of  eastern  Lapland  are  sometimes  blocked  with  ice 
in  the  middle  of  June. 

The  central  table-land  is  more  habitable  than  any  other 
polar  region  in  the  same  latitudes ;  its  climate  too  has  been 
better  observed.  Rye  and  barley  are  sown,  ripened  and 
reaped  within  the  space  of  sixty-six  days,  but  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  there  is  no  night.  The  short  summer  is 
enlivened  by  the  songs  of  birds,  the  earth  is  in  some  places 
covered  with  flowers,  but  the  coolness  of  evening  is  never 
felt,  and  the  light  is  never  succeeded  by  darkness.  The 
summer  may  be  contrasted  with  a  rigorous  winter,  that  con- 
tinues eight  months  in  the  year ;  the  cold  is  excessive,  and 
mercury  freezes  frequently  in  the  open  air.  The  chilling 
blast  penetrates  the  wretched  huts  of  the  Laplanders,  but 
the  provident  Quoznes  are  sheltered  in  their  parries  or  stove- 
cottages.  The  settlers  admit  that  a  terrestrial  paradise  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Lapland,  but  the  cold  is  perhaps  more  intense 
at  Archangel  than  at  Enontekis,  and  strangers  suffer  less 
inconvenience  from  the  temperature  of  the  central  table- 
land, than  from  boisterous  winds,  and  the  chaotic  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  thawing  of  the  wide  rivers  which  intersect 
the  plains. 

The  vegetation  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lapland  has 
been  carefully  examined  by  Wahlenberg  and  Von  Buch, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  similar  observations  have  never 
been  made  in  the  ancient  Russian  provinces.  But  as  a 
great  part  of  the  Swedish  territory  has  been  added  to  the 
Russian,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  some  of  the  facts 
stated  by  these  able  botanists.  Wahlenberg  distinguishes 
the  following  zones. b  First,  the  lower  region  of  the  forests, 
in  which  the  fir,  the  trifolium  pratense,  the  convallaria  majalis, 
and  the  nympheca  alba  flourish  ;  it  rises  from  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  500  feet.  Second,  the  higher  region  of 
the  forests,  or  that  of  firs,  from  500  to  800  feet ;  the  fir  still 
succeeds,  but  the  other  plants  disappear.  Third,  the  region 
of  pines,  from  800  to  1200  feet,  where  the  fir  is  rarely  if  ever 
seen.  Fourth,  the  suhalpine  region,  or  that  of  the  birch,  from 
1200  to  1800  feet ;  the  coniferous  trees  do  not  grow,  they 
give  place  to  the  birch.  Fifth,  the  alpine  region,  or  that  of 
the  dwarf  birch,  from  1800  to  2500  feet.    Sixth,  the  higher 


«  Other  circumstances  arc  enumerated  in  the  article  Norway. 

•>  Flora  Lapponica,  p.  30-35. 

"  Wahlenbcrg's  Topography  of  Kcmi  Lapmark. 

d  "  It  thrives  better  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fir  than  in  that  of  the 
birch  i  or  we  might  rather  say,  it  is  more  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  latter 
tree,  than  of  the  former." 

■  The  Iceland  moss  (Lichen  islandicus)  furnishes  a  jelly  by  decoction 
wliich  has  been  much  in  vogue  as  a  diet  in  pulmonic  affections,  and  the 


alpine  region,  or  that  of  perpetual  snow,  from  2500  to  3300 
feet.  These  divisions  are  only  applicable  to  the  southern  de- 
clivities of  Lapland.  Von  Buch  has  marked  tin  wgetable 
scale  in  Norwegian  Lapland  or  Finmark,  the  most  Dorthei  ■ 
country  in  Europe.  The  following  table  is  intended  for  70° 
north  latitude.  Limit  of  the  red  pines,  730  feet ;  of  the 
birch,  1483;  of  the  yacciniumntyrlillus,  1908;  of  the  dwarf 
birch,  2576  ;  of  the  Saiix  myrsinites,  2908 ;  of  the  Sulis. 
lanata,  3100 ;  and  of  perpetual  snow,  3300.  Plants  are 
not  so  profusely  scattered  in  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Tana  and  the  Kemi ;  but  as  the  level  is  lower,  there  is  pro- 
bably no  limit  to  the  growth  of  the  pine,  much  less  to  that 
of  the  birch.  It  is  stated  by  Wahlenberg,  that  not  only  the 
birch,  but  the  pine  and  the  fir  flourish  throughout  the  marshy 
plains  near  Iwala-Iocki  in  the  parish  of  Enara,  where  the 
waters  diverge  towards  the  Frozen  ocean  and  the  Bothnian 
sea.  Thus  the  zones  of  all  these  trees  are  confounded,  and 
pass  from  one  sea  to  the  other.0 

Most  plants  observed  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe 
are  not  common  to  the  high  latitudes  of  Lapland,  and  the 
number  of  species  which  make  up  the  Flora  Lapponica  is 
inconsiderable.  We  do  not  maintain  that  the  few  plants 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  Lapland,  in  other  words 
that  the  Rubus  arcticus,  the  Salix  lapponica,  the  Ranunculus 
lapp.  et  hyperboreus,  the  Diapensia  lapp.,  the  Andromeda 
ccerulea,  the  Pedicularis  lapp.,  the  Orchis  hyperborea  and 
others,  may  not  be  found  at  a  future  period  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  Although  the  species  are  few  in  number,  they 
abound  in  individuals,  and  the  vegetation  of  Lapland  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  other  countries  round  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  The  plains  and  recks  higher  than  1 000  feet,  are 
covered  with  mosses  and  lichens.  The  reindeer's  lichen  is 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but  as  it  dries  or  withers,  it  becomes 
as  white  as  snow  ;  indeed  the  illusion  could  hardly  be  disco- 
vered, were  it  not  for  the  verdant  bushes  and  tufted  trees 
which  interrupt  the  uniformity.  The  same  plant  thrives 
better  near  the  forests  of  fir  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  birch,  and  the  Laplanders  themselves  are  well  aware 
that  their  lands  might  be  more  productive  if  their  birch 
woods  were  destroyed.*1  A  rocky  plain  covered  with  the 
reindeer's  moss  forms  a  Laplandic  meadow.  The  cattle  are 
fed  on  this  winter  fodder,  and  the  inhabitants  extract  from 
the  lichen  a  sort  of  flour,  which,  if  its  taste  be  not  vt  ry 
agreeable,  is  at  least  nutritive  and  wholesome.0  The  Lap- 
landers learnt  from  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  the  bear,  the 
use  of  the  muscus  polytrichum  or  bear's  moss.'  Wherever 
it  grows,  every  other  kind  of  vegetation  decays,  but  it  fur- 
nishes a  very  soft  and  durable  material,  and  is  applied  to  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Thus  the  moss  and  the  coherent  tissue  of 
its  roots  are  dug  from  the  ground,  the  particles  of  earth  are 
disengaged,  and  it  is  made  into  beds  and  mattrasses,  which 
many  travellers  prefer  to  any  in  the  civilized  countries  of 
Europe.  Plants  useful  in  dying  are  common  in  the  same 
country,  and  if  the  people  were  more  industrious,  bright  co- 
lours might  be  extracted  from  the  different  lichens  which 
are  found  in  Lapland.8  The  rocky  country  is  the  region  of 
the  cryptogamioz  ;  in  the  meadows  the  caret  is  the  prevailing 


tripe  dc  roche,  a  species  of  lichen  in  polar  North  America,  is  used  as  itn 
article  of  food  by  the  hunters  and  Indian  ;,  but  the  exclusive  use  of  it  by 
('apt.  Franklin's  party,  when  destitute  of  provisions,  was  not  found  favoura- 
ble either  to  health  or  strength  ;  indeed  it  was  followed  by  very  disagnvublo 
consequences. — P. 

'  Polytrichum  commune,  L, 

s  "  Different  colouring  substances,  particularly  yellow  and  brown,  might 
be  extracted  from  several  lichens,  which  are  very  abundant  in  LaplonJ 
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plant,  the  sharp  leaves  of  which  are  collected  and  dried  in 
summer,  and  the  cloaks  or  pelisses  of  the  Laplanders  are 
lined  with  them.  The  Rubus  chammnorus  and  the  Vaccmium 
myrtillus  grow  in  the  extensive  marshes,  but  few  reeds  or 
aquatic  plants  rise  from  the  gelid  waters  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  best  pastures  in  Lapland  are  covered  with 
Alpine  herbage.  The  root  of  the  angelica,  and  the  stem 
of  the  sonchus  are  used  as  food,  and  of  all  the  grains,  barley 
is  the  one  which  thrives  best,  but  the  potato  yields  a  surer 
harvest,  and  if  its  culture  were  general  it  might  afford  suffi- 
cient sustenance  for  all  the  inhabitants.  If  the  cultivation 
of  the  cabbage  and  turnip  has  been  attended  with  success,  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  persevering  industry  of  the  Russian 
and  Finnic  peasants  in  Kola  and  Ponoi.  Rut  in  this  region 
the  berry-bearing  shrubs  are  the  pride  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  berries  of  the  Rubus  arcticus,  although  of  a  deli- 
cate flavour,  are  perhaps  surpassed  by  those  of  the  Rubus 
chamamorus,  which  cover  an  extent  of  about  2400  square 
miles,a  and  are  doubly  valuable  from  their  anti-scorbutic 
virtue.  The  Vaccmium  oxycoccus  and  similar  species  arrive 
at  perfection  in  a  country  from  which  most  fruits  appear  to 
be  banished. 

None  of  the  quadrupeds  in  Lapland  are  so  useful  to  man 
as  the  rein-deer,  indeed  were  it  not  for  that  animal,  the  life 
of  the  polar  tribes  must  have  been  most  wretched.  It  is  the 
stag,  the  horse  and  the  cow  of  these  countries  ;  its  milk  is 
of  so  rich, a  quality  that  it  must  be  diluted  with  water,  its 
flesh  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  sheep,  it  is  so  hardy  as  to 
be  almost  insensible  to  cold,  and  it  is  so  easily  maintained 
that  it  finds  its  food  among  the  snowy  wastes  of  the  north. 
Rut  the  possession  of  this  valuable  animal  is  very  uncertain  ; 
the  wandering  herds  are  sometimes  dispersed  in  the  woods, 
they  disregard  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  and  his  dogs  cannot 
always  collect  them.  They  are  not  easily  milked,  and  yield 
■a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time.  Thus  to  have  abundance 
of  milk  and  meat,  the  Laplander  must  have  a  numerous 
flock  and  extensive  pastures,  for  the  reindeer  does  not  thrive 
in  confinement,  it  loves  to  roam  at  large  ;  it  seeks  in  one 
season  the  coolness  of  the  mountain  air,  and  in  another  a 
place  of  shelter  against  the  glacial  winds.  To  speak  strictly, 
the  reindeer  belongs  only  to  the  central  districts  of  Lapland  ; 
it  does  not  thrive  in  summer  on  the  coast  of  the  Rothnian 
gulf,  or  in  winter  in  the  hazy  islands  of  Finmark.  T,hs 
horse  is  terrified  for  the  reindeer,  and  runs  away  at  its  ap- 
proach ;  the  cow  evinces  still  greater  horror,  and  it  cannot 
be  driven  into  any  place,  where  its  recent  footmarks  are 
i!npressed.b  If  it  be  recollected  that  a  crackling  noise 
from  the  bones  of  the  leg  announces  at  a  distance  the 
coming  of  the  reindeer,  an  effect  that  can  hardly  be  im- 
puted to  any  other  cause  than  a  powerful  electricity  which 
Is  sometimes  detected  in  the  hair,  it  may  be  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  aversion  of  other  quadrupeds  towards  an  ani- 
mal graceful  in  its  motions  and  symmetrical  in  its  proportions 
proceeds  only  from  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  its  electrical 
qualities.  The  same  fact  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  account 
for  the  many  diseases  to  which  the  reindeer  is  subject,  and 
from  which  other  quadrupeds  are  exempt ;  certain  it  is  that 
in  a  few  days  the  patriarchal  wealth  of  the  richest  and  most 
fortunate  Laplander  is  sometimes  destroyed.  Then  the 
shepherd  king  descends  from  his  mountains  to  the  banks  of 
rivers,  depends  for  a  precarious  subsistence  on  the  produce 
of  his  nets,  and  dra<rs  out  a  wretched  existence  among  tribes 
*  "400  or  5i)0  square  le  igues." 

1  This  popular  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  Von  13ueh. 
e  "  Poule  de  ncigc" — Ptarmigan  (Perdrix  dc  nci^e. — Cut.) 


of  fishers,  whom  he  formerly  despised.  The  greatest  dan- 
ger to  which  the  shepherds  are  exposed,  are  general  and 
sudden  thaws  followed  by  as  sudden  frosts.  The  snow  is 
thus  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice,  which  the  reindeer  cannot 
penetrate,  and  consequently  cannot  open  a  passage  to  the 
lichens  necessary  for  its  existence.  Famine  then  rages, 
and  if  it  were  not  of  short  duration,  all  the  animals  might 
perish.  The  reindeer  is  harnessed  to  a  sledge,  which  it 
draws  during  seven  or  eight  hours  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  falls  down  from  exhaus- 
tion. The  Laplander  calls  these  animals  by  as  many  names 
as  the  Arab  gives  his  horse  ;  the  male  is  generally  termed 
potso  and  the  female  vaiea. 

The  Finnish,  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Russian  peasants 
have  introduced  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  into  Lapland  ;  the 
last  have  succeeded.  The  oxen  lose  their  horns  and  the 
cows  become  white.  Few  elks  frequent  the  forests,  and 
the  beaver  is  seldom  seen  on  the  rivers  ;  but  the  bear,  the 
glutton,  the  wolf  and  other  carnivorous  animals  pursue  the 
squirrels,  martens  and  hares,  and  the  curious  lemming  rats, 
which,  it  is  said,  always  advance  instraignt  lines  from  north  to 
south,  and  are  not  diverted  from  their  course  by  lakes  or  rivers, 
but  try  to  cross  them,  although  thousands  are  drowned  in 
the  attempt.  If  this  opinion  admitted  by  naturalists  be 
correct,  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  may  conclude  that  the 
souls  of  metaphysicians  and  geometers  inhabit  the  bodies. of 
these  animals. 

The  forests,  shrubs  and  brushwood  in  the  solitary  regions 
of  Lapland  afford  shelter  to  birds  of  passage,  which  arrive 
in  flocks  every  summer.  The  shores  of  some  islands  are 
almost  covered  with  the  eggs  of  aquatic  fowl,  and  the  interior 
abounds  in  different  species  of  game,  the  grouse,  the  white 
partridge  and  the  snow  hen.c  The  Motacilla  suecica  is  the 
nightingale  of  Lapland,  and  it  is  called  from  its  melodious 
notes,  the  saiakielincn  or  "  the  bird  of  a  hundred  tongues." 
This  songstress  of  the  desert  feeds  on  the  insects  of  Lap- 
land, its  neck  is  adorned  with  an  azure  plumage/  and  it 
never  lives  any  length  of  time  in  more  temperate  regions. 
The  rivers  are  stored  with  salmon  and  a  variety  offish,  but 
about  a  month  in  the  year,  from  the  fourteenth  of  July  to 
the  fourteenth  of  August,  insects  as  numerous  as  in  the 
countries  in  the  torrid  zone  torment  the  traveller  and  the 
reindeer ;  a  day  is  the  common  period  of  their  existence, 
and  the  soil  is  enriched  by  innumerable  heaps  of  their  dead 
bodies. 

The  productions  of  Lapland  have  been  minutely  ob- 
served by  such  men  as  Linnaeus,  Von  Ruch  and  Wahlen- 
berg  ;  we  have  been  induced  to  mention  them  more  fully 
on  that  account,  and  because  the  physical  geography  of 
the  same  region  is  connected  with  that  of  all  the  countries 
on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea,  which  have  hitherto  been 
visited  only  by  Russian  travellers.  We  shall  for  the  same 
reason  examine  with  attention  the  most  authentic  nar- 
ratives concerning  the  Laplanders  themselves,  a  people  who 
are  generally  considered  a  type  of  all  the  polar  wandering 
tribes. 

The  Laplanders  call  themselves  Sabme  and  Same ;  to 
that  word  the  termination  lads  or  lain,  which  signifies 
people  or  inhabitants,  is  generally  added.  They  were 
first  denominated  Finn  by  the  Scandinavian  nations,  but 
Saxo  called  them  Lappes"  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  they 
are  always  styled  Lepori  in  the  Russian  annals,  a  name 

d  Throat  blue. — Cue. 

e  Lappen,  German  ;  Lappones,  Lappii,  Cluvcrius. 
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which  is  probably  derived  from  some  obsolete  Finnic  word. 
A  Laplander  may  be  known  by  his  short  stature,  generally 
from  lour  and  a  half  to  five  feet,  his  wide  visage,  hollow 
cheeks,  sharp  chin,  thin  beard,  dark  and  coarse  hair,  and 
sallow  complexion.  A  higher  stature,  a  whiter  skin  and 
hair  of  a  different  colour  are  exceptions  to  the  common  cha- 
racter, or  proofs  of  a  mixture  with  other  tribes.  Hardened 
by  his  rude  climate,  the  Laplander  is  strong  and  active  ;  a 
young  man  can  outstrip  on  his  snow-shoes  the  fox  and  the 
wolf,  the  rigid  bow  yields  to  his  nervous  arm,  and  in  his  more 
advanced  age  he  carries  heavy  burdens,  or  swims  across 
rivers.  But  no  instances  of  great  longevity  can  be  cited  ; 
on  the  contrary,  few  of  them  live  longer  than  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  and  although  they  are  very  cleanly  in  their  habits, 
many  suffer  much  from  disease.  They  are  at  once  passion- 
ate and  timid  ;  their  choler  may  be  easily  excited,  but  their 
fear  prompts  them  to  dissemble  or  suppress  it.  Every 
stranger  is  considered  a  spy,  whose  object  is  to  discover 
their  wealth,  that  a  heavier  impost  may  be  exacted.  Paper 
money  was  attempted  without  success  to  be  introduced 
amongst  them  ;  fathers  then  concealed  their  gold  and  silver 
in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  and  forgot  some  imes  to  tell  their 
children  where  their  wealth  was  deposited.  This  distrust 
is  accompanied  with  great  avarice  and  selfishness  ;  he  who 
has  any  thing  to  sell,  always  tries  to  cheat  the  purchaser,  and 
the  cunning  Russian  is  often  the  dupe  of  the  Laplander. 
Without  pity  and  without  compassion,  they  rarely  assist  the 
poor  or  wretched  ;  without  honour,  they  frequently  acquire 
wealth  by  dishonest  means.a  Their  marriages  are  contracts 
of  sale,  and  in  many  instances  ill  adapted  to  dispel  the 
tedium  of  a  solitary  life.  Relatives  and  kindred  entertain 
each  other,  yet  their  hospitality  is  not  disin'erested,  and 
the  brandy  bottle  is  the  only  talisman  by  which  a  stranger 
can  be  admitted  into  the  hut  or  tent  of  a  Laplander. 

It  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  remarked  that  the  na- 
tion was  long  degraded  by  a  superstitious  worship,  in  which 
nothing  like  morality  was  ever  enjoined,  and  the  people, 
indepetidently  of  that  cause,  have  not  been  improved  by  their 
intercourse  with  rude  sailors  and  avaricious  traders.  It  is 
not  much  more  than  thirty  years  since  paganism  was  osten- 
sibly abolished.  Spirituous  liquor  may  still  be  conveyed  into 
the  country  with  too  much  facility.  The  fishermen  spend 
in  this  way  the  half  of  their  income,  and  the  shepherds  re- 
pair to  the  spirit  shops,  and  drink  together  a  whole  day  until 
they  are  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  sleep  of  drunkenness 
from  which  they  often  pass  into  that  of  death. 

The  Laplanders  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  the 
shepherds  are  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  fisherman. 
The  care  of  tending  the  flocks  devolves  on  all  the  members 
of  the  family,  who  have  separate  dogs  that  obey  onlv  the 
voice  of  their  master.  The  reindeer  are  marked  in  differ- 
ent ways  on  the  ear ;  such  as  give  milk  or  nourish  young, 
are  thus  distinguished  from  others  that  draw  the  sledge,  or 
are  fattening  for  the  butcher.  A  good  shepherd  can  ob- 
serve by  glancing  on  his  numerous  flock,  if  any  be  missing. 
It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  whole  family  and  a  thousand  rein- 
deer returning  to  the  fold,  and  the  young  girls  milking  the 
reindeer,  while  the  boys  hold  them  by  ropes  bound  round 

»  "  Without  lionour,  they  are  obsequious  to  wealth,  however  it  may  have 
been  Required." 

b  Gamma  and  Koya,  Norwegian  and  Swedish. 
c  I. ike  a  boat  with  a  Hat  stern. — P. 

*  This  does  not  correspond  witli  the  usual  statements  and  figures.  "  In 
yoking  them  to  the  sledge,  a  broad  collar  of  untanned  deer  skin  is  put  over 
the  neck,  from  which  a  rope  made  of  thongs,  cut  from  seal  skin  or  the  hide 
of  an  ox,  passes  under  the  belly  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  and  is  fast- 
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the  horns.  The  pastures  are  quickly  consumed,  and  the 
Laplanders  are  frequently  obliged  to  migrate.  Changes  of 
this  sort  are  sometimes  indispensable  almost  every  month  in 
winter.  The  shepherds  live  in  tents,  which  consist  of  si  a  las 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  covered  with  thick 
and  coarse  cloth.  The  smoke  escapes  from  an  aperture  in 
the  top,  and  pots  and  kettles  are  suspended  over  the  fire 
from  chains  attached  to  the  same  opening.  Reindeer  skins 
stretched  on  branches  of  birch  trees  are,  during  the  day, 
the  seats  of  about  twenty  individuals,  and  at  nigbt  the  beds 
of  the  same  number.  It  is  there  that  the  Laplanders 
seated  on  their  heels  after  the  manner  of  eastern  nations, 
spend  in  the  beatitude  of  idleness  all  the  moments  they  can 
spare  from  their  pastoral  labour.  It  is  there  that  fathers, 
mothers,  children  and  dogs,  and  servants  and  travellers,  if 
there  are  any,  sleep.  The  tent  or  kotah  is  encompassed  with 
stakes,  the  different  provisions  are  kept  in  boxes  attached  to 
them,  and  chests  are  ranged  on  the  inside  round  the  cloth 
or  covering,  but  these  precautions  areoftenunavailingagainst 
the  impetuosity  of  the  blast. 

The  sledge  of  a  Laplander  is  not  unlike  a  small  wherry' 
and  the  person  within  it  must  keep  himself  in  equilibrium. 
The  reindeer  draws  by  the  forehead,*1  and  performs  fre- 
quently a  journey  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  but  it  sometimes 
stops  from  the  want  of  wind,  or  quits  its  direction  in  quest  of 
moss,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  best  of  them  are  un- 
fit for  service.  A  family  of  Laplanders  travel  in  a  number 
of  sledges,  which  are  divided  into  raids  or  lines  ;  the  father 
the  mother  and  each  child  guide  a  reindeer.  Different 
articles  of  trade  are  transported  by  the  poorest  inhabitants 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Laplander  has  recourse  to  his 
snow  shoes  in  winter,  and  travels  or  pursues  his  game  with 
much  boldness  and  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  summer  he 
travels  on  foot  and  loads  his  reindeer  with  his  merchandise  ; 
he  makes  use  too  of  a  frail  bark,  which  is  moved  on  roller* 
from  lake  to  lake,  and  as  many  of  the  lakes  are.  situated 
near  each  other,  this  is  the  best  method  of  travelling  in  se 
veral  parts  of  the  table-land.  A  journey  into  the  interior 
in  the  midst  of  summer,  during  a  perpetual  day,  is  attended 
with  much  inconvenience  ;  the  transport  of  goods  is  then 
more  difficult,  the  rivers  are  so  many  barriers,  the  insects 
are  troublesome,  the  heat  is  oppressive,  and  the  forests  are 
occasionally  on  fire.  Linnaeus  menlions  one  of  these  fires 
produced  by  lightning.  "  The  devastation  extended  to  the 
distance  of  several  Swedish  miles.6  The  part  which  I  crossed 
was  not  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  all  the  wood 
was  consumed,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  were  still  burn- 
ing. The  wind  rose  suddenly,  the  flames  were  rekindled, 
and  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  half-consumed  forest,  like  the 
shock  of  two  conflicting  armies.  It  was  fortunate  that  my 
companions  and  myself  were  not  crushedbythe  trees  that  fell 
on  every  side  around  us."f 

The  Laplanders  cover  themselves  with  cloaks  of  the  rein- 
deer's skin;  their  pantaloons  and  boots  arc  made  of  the 
same  substance,  which  is  dressed  in  different  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.  The  women  put  on  cloth  trousers  in 
winter,  but  they  wear  alighter  sort  during  the  short  summers. 
The  same  persons  are  the  only  tailors  in  the  country,  and 

PHed  to  the  sledge  by  a  hole  in  the  fore  part  of  the  kind.  A  broad  girth  is 
sometimes  brought  round  the  body  of  the  deer,  with  an  opening  below  iho 
belly  to  let  the  rope  pass  through,  and  to  keep  it  steady  in  pulling  the  ve- 
hicle. A  rein,  or  thong  like  a  halter,  is  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  deer,  and 
is  used  in  directing  his  movements." — Ed.  Eneye. — P. 

•  A  Swedish  mile  is  equal  to  4  +  I  English  miles.  [u'.Gj  Eng.  miles. — P.] 

'  Lachesis  I^apponiea. 
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they  spare  no  pains  in  adorning  themselves.  Their  dress  is 
Bhowy  and  somewhat  like  that  of  savages-;  the  shape 
of  the  cap  varies  in  different  districts,  but  it  is.  everywhere 
covered  with  tufts  of  tin  thread.*  A  girdle  thickly  studded 
with  tin  or  silver  ornaments,  is  a  part  of  their  costume,  and 
a  purse  hangs  from  it,  which  contains  their  money,  tobacco, 
needles,  scissors,  and  a  knife;  bracelets,  silver  and, tin  chains, 
and  numerous  rings  are  the  ornaments  of  both  sexes. 
It  appears  from  the  Sagas,  that  the  ancient  Finns  manufac- 
tured several  articles,  which  they  now  purchase  ;  even  the 
goddesses  of  the  Scandinavian  Asgard  were  indebted  for  their 
jewels  to  the  magical  art  of  the  dwarfs  in  Finmark.  The 
modern  Laplanders  make  very  fine  thread  from,  the  nerves 
and  entrails  of  reindeer,  strong  cord  from  roots,  horn  spoons 
and  snuff  boxes,  that  are  prized  in  Sweden,  and  the  wooden 
figures,  which,  they  carve  on  some  of  their  sledges,  might 
perhaps  merit  the  attention  of  antiquaries. 

The  shepherds  live  well,  and  the  stranger  is  sometimes 
invited  to  partake  of  good  soup,  an  excellent  roast  bear's 
ham  and  a  dish  of  kappatiahne,  or  rich  cream  with  delicate 
conserves.  The  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  the  rein- 
deer is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other,  but 
the  butter  is  so  bad  as  to  be  hardly  eatable.b  The  care 
of  the  kitchen  has,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
been  committed  to  the  women,  who  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  polluted  and  unworthy  of  the  office. 

The  life  of  the  fishermen  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
shepherds ;  the  former  have  associated  so  much  with  the  Fin- 
nish Qiiames,  that  they  have  almost  forgotten  their  original  j 
dialect,  and  are  likely,  ere  long,  to  become  a  wholly  dis- 
tinct  tribe  from  the  real  Laplanders.  Their  wooden  and 
clay  cottages  are  built  near  their  fishing  stations,  and  their 
boats  are  constructed  of  light  planks  bound  together  with 
cordage  made  of  roots  ;  but  if  we  judge  from  the  nets  that 
are  stretched  across  the  streams  to  impede  the  salmon,  or 
from  the  hooks  that  are  used-  for  taking  cod  in  the  gulfs, 
their  knowledge  of  the  arts  must  be  very  imperfect.  Provi- 
sions are  often  exhausted  in  winter,  and  many  are  then 
reduced  to  live  on  the  ground  bark  of  the  pine  tree,  kneaded 
with  reindeer's  tallow.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  women  in 
Finmark  manufacture  different  woolen  goods,0  but  much 
accurate  information  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  con- 
cerning the  fishing  tribes  on  the  coast  of  the  Frozen  and 
White  Sea. 

The  Laplanders  assemble  occasionally  at  feasts,  and 
seldom  depart  before  their  provisions  are  consumed.  The 
puolem-vine,  or  brandy  brought  from  Flensborg,  circulates 
freely,  and  mirth  is  evinced  in  noisy  loquacity.  All  the 
guests  thunder  the  wild  discord  of  their  foUas  or  national 

*  "  Fil  d'etain,"  [tinsel  wire.  Ed.  Encyc.] 

b  "  The  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  the  reindeer  has  the  taste  of 
tallow." 

c  "  The  women  in  Finmark  manufacture  woolen  ribands." 

d  It  is  simply  stated  in  the  original,  that  at  the  birth  of  each  child,  one  or 
more  reindeer  are  assigned  to  it.  [It  is  usual  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  to  as- 
sign a  female  reindeer,  with  all  her  future  offspring,  as  a  provision  for  the 
boy  or  girl. — Ed.  EnvycJ] 

e  "They  have  a  species  of  moxa,  which  they  call  toule  or  fire;  it  is  a 
kind  of  fungus  that  grows  on  birch  trees,  of  which  they  apply  a  fragment  to 
the  part  affected,  and  allow  it  to  burn  slowly."  This  docs  not  imply  that 
it  is  used  as  a  specific  in  the  colic  only.  "  The  great  remedy  employed 
for  their  diseases,  especially  for  all  aches  and  pains,  is  the  actual  cautery, 
which  they  apply  by  burning  a  piece  of  fine  fungus,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
on  the  part  affected." — Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

f  "  The  grammars  and  vocabularies  published  by  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  missionaries  agree  only  in  establishing  the  identity  of  the  more 
important  words  and  the  genera!  character  of  the  language." 

e  "  In  intellectual  expressions." 


songs,  and  the  amusement  is  sometimes  varied  by  cards, 
which  are  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  coloured  with 
the  blood  of  the  reindeer.  Hundreds  meet  at  marriage 
feasts,  and  remain  perhaps  longer  than  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom would  wish.  Children  aFe  brought  up  without 
much  trouble  ;  as  soon  as  a  son1'  is  born,  several  reindeer 
are  set  apart  for  him,  which  are  his  property,  and  he  re- 
ceives afterwards  his  share  in  succession. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  to  which  savages  are  subject, 
and  of  the  remedies  which  they  employ,  leads  often  to  unex- 
pected results.  Thus  the  oullem  or  colic  occasioned  by  the 
vapid  and  heated  water  of  lakes  and  marshes,  could  hardly 
be  supposed  a  disease  of  polar  countiies,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Lapland,  and  the  specific  employed  against  it,  is  a 
sort  of  fungus  that  grows  on  birch  trees  ;  small  fragments 
are  set  on  fire,  applied  to  the  part  affected,  and  allowed  to 
bum  slowly.6 

The  language  of  the  Laplanders  is  a  Finnic  dialect,  but  it 
contains  so  many  words  which  are  obsolete  or  foreign  to  the 
mother  tongue,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  nations  re- 
quire an  interpreter  to  explain  their  meaning.  The  indivi- 
duals of  different  tribes  among  the  Laplanders  themselves, 
cannot  understand  each  other  without  much  difficulty.  It 
follows  from  these  facts  that  the  grammars  and  vocabularies 
published  by  the  Danish  and  Swedish  missionaries  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  general  character  of  the  language, 
and  the  identity  or  difference  between  several  vocables/  The 
numerous  cases,  the  varied  terminations  of  derivative  nouns 
and  verbs,  the  method  of  expressing  pronouns  by  affixes 
joined  to  verbs,  and  lastly,  the  negative  conjugations,  are 
characteristics  equally  applicable  tothe  languagesof  Finland, 
Esthonia  and  Lapland.  The  last  is  in  some  rcspectsg  still 
poorer  than  the  other  two  ;  thus  there  are  five  words  for 
snow,  seven  or  eight  for  a  mountain,  but  honesty,  virtue  and 
conscience  must  be  expressed  by  a  periphrasis.1'  The  Lap- 
ponic  has  been  mixed,  perhaps  still  more  than  the  other 
Finnic  tongues,  with  the  German  and  Scandinavian,  which 
were  spoken  by  the  conquerors,  who  were  too  often  the  ty- 
rants of  the  Finnic  race.1  It  is  remarkable  that  some  old 
Hungarian  roots  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  dialect  and  not 
in  the  others  connected  with  it.k  It  has  been  inferred  from 
that  fact,  and  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Woguls  and 
other  Iougorian  tribes,  that  the  Laplanders  are  the  descend- 
ants of  a  H  unnic  mixed  with  a  Finnic  people,  or  perhaps  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  great  Finno-Hunnic  race,  whose 
country,  according  to  the  fabulous  history  of  Scandinavia, 
was  the  same  as  the  one  now  inhabited  by  the  Laplanders,  and 
perhaps  included  alsoJemtia,  Dalecarlia,  Osterdal  and  Wer- 
meland.    It  is  certain  that  the  principal  roots  and  derivatives 

b  Lecm's  Grammatica  Lapponiea,  Copenhagen,  1748,  (dialect  of  Por- 
sanger.)  Idem,  De  Lapponibus  Finmnrchiie,  corunKjue  lingua,  1707.  G::nan- 
der's  Grammatica  Lapponiea,  1743,  (dialect  of  Kemi.)  Ha-gstram's  Descrip- 
tion of  Swedish  Lapland,  p.  69-86,  (dialect  of  the  mountains  in  the  north- 
west.)   Lindhal  and  Oehrling,  Lexicon  Lapponicum,  Stockholm,  1780. 

■  Klaproth  found  Germanic  words  in  the  Finnic  dialects.  The  propor- 
tion out  of  a  number  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  twenty,  was  as  one  to 
twenty  ;*  had  the  same  philologist  sought  for  Scandinavian  words,  in  the 
Lapponie  dialects,  he  might  have  found  as  many  more.  Thus  Gawbel,  old, 
corresponds  with  gammcl.  Skautia,  a  beard,  with  skuti,  prominent,  in 
Icelandic.  Walia,  a  brother,  with  fwlleds,  common,  in  Danish,  Jellmr,  an 
English  word,  and  Vclaa,  a  brother,  in  Albanian.  Kos,  a  cow,  with  ko. 
Xnor,  young,  with  noor,  an  infant,  in  Danish.  Kern-mat,  love,  with  kicr- 
Ughed  in  Danish,  and  perhaps  caritas  in  Latin.  Rokohem,  a  mist,  with 
raukur,  darkness,  in  Icelandic.  Laire,  clay,  with  leer,  in  Danish.  Loma, 
a  valley,  a  shelter,  with  linnmig,  sheltered,  warm,  in  Swedish,  &c.  &c. 
*  "  He  found  about  twenty  in. 220." 

k  See  Sainoviez  and  Klaproth.  We  shall  mention  one  example  ;  vagy,  a 
valley,  corresponds  with  vvlgy,  a  valley,  in  Hungarian. 
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in  the  Lapponic  bear  less  affinity  with  those  in  the  languages 
of  Upper  Asia,  than  any  other  Finnic  dialect.  It  is  perhaps 
a  monument  of  the  most  ancient  and  barbarous  tongues  Spo- 
ken by  the  primitive  tribes  of  eastern  Europe,  and  its  origin 
is  lost  in  that  obscure  but  interesting  period,  in  which  our 
continent,  like  Africa  and  America  in  later  times,  was  over- 
run in  every  direction  by  wandering  tr  ibes. 

Many  instances  of  human  weakness  might  be  collected 
from  the  superstition  of  the  Laplanders — an  universal  ido- 
latry in  which  the  elements  were  typified,  and  a  polytheism, 
by  which  every  object  in  nature  was  changed  into  a  god,a 
formed  the  basis  of  their  worship,  which,  it  is  true,  has  been 
often  misrepresented  by  merchants  and  even  by  injudicious 
missionaries.  One  ludicrous  error  may  be  mentioned  ;  the 
Laplanders,  it  is  asserted,  adore  several  idols  that  are  termed 
Stor-iunkare,  or,  by  interpretation,  young  noblemen  or  gen- 
tlemen, for  such  is  the  double  meaning  of  that  Swedish  or 
Norwegian  word.  The  supposed  resemblance  between  the 
Scandinavian  Thor  and  the  Lapponic  Tiermes  may  have 
originated  from  the  confusion  of  tribes,  or  from  their  con- 
nexion with  strangers.  At  all  events,  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  contained  in  a  work  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  German  writers.b 

Radien-Athsk,  the  creator  of  the  universe,0  and  Raiden- 
Kkdde,  his  son,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  his  father,*1 
reigned  in  the  bighest  heavens.  These  divinities  soared  in 
the  werald  or  etheral  space,  interfered  seldom  in  the  affairs 
of  mortals,  and  were  almost  unknown  except  to  the  Noaa- 
idas  or  men  above  the  skies.0  f  We  pass  to  the  powers  in 
the  visible  heavens  ;  Balwe  the  goddess  of  the  sun  had  under 
her  command  three  inferior  genii,  that  ruled  over  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  air  was  the  residence  of  an 
immense  number  of  deities  ;  they  governed  the  elements, 
and  were  divided  into  two  families.  The  one  branch  was 
sprung  from  Jumala  or  the  good  principle,  who  dwelt  both 
in  the  clouds  and  in  the  water  ;E  it  was  the  author  of  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoy.  The  Seltes  were  the  offspring  of  Perkal, 
the  infernal  king  ;  they  assisted  the  wizards  and  all  the  ene- 
mies of  humanity.  The  Swedish  writers  might  have  com- 
mitted fewer  errors  had  they  always  attended  to  the  above 
distinction,"  which  doss  not,  however,  obviate  every  diffi- 
culty.1 On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  explain,  because  the  signification  attached  to  the  dif- 
ferent names  given  to  the  divinities  in  different  districts  is 
now  unknown.  JIora-Galles  is  apparently  the  same  as 
Tiermes  and  Toraluros ;  he  darts  the  thunder,  breaks  the 
rocks,  and  overwhelms  the  magicians  with  his  double  ham- 
mer. The  same  power  presides  over  the  seasons,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase  ;  but  according 
to  some  traditions  he  was  originally  a  mischievous  genius, 
descended  from  Perkal,  and  afterwards  educated  and  sancti- 
fied by  Jumala.1'  Axjeke  or  the  aged  is  his  surname,  and 
his  seven-coloured  bow  shines  in  the  heavens.  Biag-Olmai, 

*  "  A  general  fetichism  in  which  all  the  elements  were  worshipped,  com- 
bined with  a  pantheism  by  which  all  nature  was  deified." 

b  lessen  on  the  Heathenism  of  the  Norwegian  Laplanders,  in  continua- 
tion of  Lecm's  Description  of  Finmark.  «  "  The  universal  father." 

<•  To  whom  was  transferred  the  power  of  creating  and  governing  the 
world. — Ed.  Encyc. 

<  Werald,  the  universe,  is  a  Scandinavian  word;  hence  the  English 
word  world.  Kettie  signifies  second,  in  Hungarian,  Wogul  and  Ostiak. 
Noaai  l  appears  to  be  of  Samoicde  origin,  from  noa,  nob,  the  heavens. 

<  "  Hommos  du  eiel,"  men  of  heaven  or  divines. — The  Noaaids  were  a 
privileged  class  of  men,  who  performed  all  the  sacrifices ;  in  effect,  the 
priests  of  their  idolatry. — P. 

e  "  Who  dwelt,  according  to  some  authors,  in  heaven,  and  according  to 
others,  in  the  water." 


I  the  lord  of  the  winds  and  tempests,  and  Leib-Olmai,  the 
god  of  hunters,  appeared  often  in  human  Ibrms  and  wan- 
dered on  the  holy  mountains.'  The  Saiwos  or  the  wicked 
spir  its"1  received  in  caverns  the  souls  of  bail  men,  or  of  all 
those  that  were  not  invited  by  Radim-Jllhsie  to  the  higher 
heavens.  The  condemned  were  brought  before  Jabme- 
Jlkko,n  the  mother  of  the  dead,  who  delivered  the  most  guilty 
to  frightful  torments,  which  were  inflicted  on  them  by  Rota, 
a  hellish  fiend,  whose  name  was  all  that  he  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  one  of  the  Odiirian  Valkyi  i 

Such  was  the  mythology  of  the  Laplanders.  We  hare 
given  an  account  derived  from  scattered  fragments ;  tha 
system  itself  no  longer  exists.  Whatever  may  be  the  wor- 
ship of  wandering  barbarians,  the  advantages  expected  bj 
their  religious  lawgivers  are  rarely  if  ever  realized.  Goo* 
and  bad  genii,  whose  power  was  exerted  for  the  benefit  01 
destruction  of  man,  have  been  the  objects  of  Lapponic  de 
votion  since  their  country  was  first  visited  by  travellers 
Tiermes,  the  protector  of  all  living  nature,  was  loved  an/ 
adored  in  the  cottage  and  the  tent ;  the  great  Seite,  try  • 
chief  evil  spirit,  was  worshipped  and  feared  irr  solitary  forego 
or  on  almost  inaccessible  rocks  ;  and  Bailee  the  goddccj  'A 
the  sun,  had  her  sacred  table  near  their  dwellings.  Sacri- 
fices of  male  and  fully  grown  rein-deer  were  otfered  to 
Tiermes  ;  the  same  victims,  together  with  dogs,  cats  and 
poultry,  bled  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Seite,  but  the  goddess  of 
light  accepted  only  the  offerings  of  young  and  fenrale  rein- 
deer, and  while  the  altars  of  the  two  former  divinities  were 
adorned  with  branching  horns,  the  bones  of  her  victims  were 
placed  in  a  circle  round  the  sacred  tabic:.  No  images  were 
erected  in  honour  of  Baiwc,  but  that  of  Tiermes  was  made 
of  wood  and  changed  every  year.  It  was  merely  the  trunk 
of  a  birch  tree,  part  of  which  was  rudely  emblematic  of  the 
head  ;p  a  hammer  arrd  a  flint,  the  symbols  of  the  god,  lay 
near  the  clumsy  statue.  Seite  had  a  stone  for  his  idol,  and, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  worshippers,  the  figure  of  a 
man,  a  quadruped  or  a  bird  was  cut  on  it ;  but  a  stono 
that  had  been  irregularly  hollowed  by  the  water  of  a  cata- 
ract, was  chosen  in  preference  to  every  other.  Some  of 
these  ancient  idols  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  island  of 
Darra,  which  is  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  great  lake  of 
Torneo  ;  although  the  place  is  of  dangerous  access,  it  was 
often  stained  with  the  blood  of  victims.  The  priest  deter- 
mined every  year  to  which  of  the  three  powers  the  great 
sacrifice  should  be  offered.  The  magical  ring  was  made 
to  revolve  on  a  drum,  and  if  it  fell  opposite  an  idol  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  ;  but  if  all  the  gods  refused  the  victims,  the 
worshippers  predicted  some  dire  disaster. 

The  holy  ground  in  ancient  Lapland  might  have  formed 
an  extensive  district.  The  adjective  passe  or  sacred  and 
ayeka  or  divine  are  still  added  to  the  names  of  a  great  many 
places."1  The  picturesque  banks  of  a  lake,  the  rock  which 
projected  over  a  foaming  cataract,  the  gloomy  valley  orra- 

h  Scheffer,  Lap.  tit,  01,  !)'2,  !)C.    Haigslrom's  Lapland,  195,  I'M. 
'   "  This  distinction  accounts  f  >r  numerous  contradictions  in  the  Swedish 
writers,  but  does  not  remo\e  every  difficulty," 
k  Torncr,  De  origine  Fennorum,  p.  33 — 3!'. 
1   Olma  signifies  a  man. 
m  "  Spirits  of  the  caverns." 

•  Akko,  a  mother,  corresponds  with  ank  in  Samoicde. 

■  Val/a/ria  ;  plu.  Valkyriur,  the  choosers  of  the  slain,  three  ftmsfcw,  in 
the  Scandinavian  mythology,  who  selected  in  battle  such  as  were  destined 
to  slaughter,  and  conducted  them  to  Valhalla. — P. 

r  "To  which  was  attached  a  knot  from  the  root  of  the  same  tree,  to  re- 
present the  head." 

<1  "  Lapland  was  full  of  places  consecrated  to  religion,  most  of  which  still 
l  retain  the  epithets  of  passe,  sacred,  or  ayeka,  old  or  divine." 
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vine,  and  the  island  crowned  with  aged  fir  trees,  were  all  of 
them  consecrated  to  religious  terror. a  Many  stone  and 
wooden  idols,  and,  alcoves  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  the  places  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed, 
have  been  observed  in  Russian  Lapland  by  modern  travel- 
lers.1' It  was  customary  to  carve  figures  on  sacred  trees, 
some  of  which  still  remain.  The  Laplanders  passed  before 
their  gods  in  profound  silence,  and  the  women,  supposing 
themselves  unclean,  turned  aside  their  eyes,  or  covered  their 
faces  with  a  veil.c  Great  men  were  deified  after  death ; 
their  souls  became  powerful  spirits,  that  were  propitiated 
by  sacrifices.  The  sledge  which  bore  the  corpse  was  over- 
turned, and  the  rein-deer  that  drew  it  was  slain  on  the  tomb, 
which  consisted  of  a  pile  of  stones. 

The  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth"1  centu- 
ries, have  related  many  wonderful  stories  about  the  magic 
of  the  Finns  or  Finn-Lappes,  who  sold  wind  contained  in  a 
cord  with  three  knots.  If  the  first  were  untied,  the  wind 
became  favourable  ;  if  the  second,  still  more  so ;  but  if  the 
third  were  loosed,  a  tempest  was  the  inevitable  consequence. 
The  people  in  the  interior  had  light  and  elastic  balls  made 
of  wool,  and  gans  or  charms  not  much  larger  than  flies.6 
It  was  thought  that  the  wizards  could  throw  these  magical 
weapons  through  the  air,  and  strike  the  individual  on  whom 
they  wished  to  inflict  a  lingering  or  mortal  disease.  The 
word  gan  or  gand  is  common  to  the  Finnic,  Celtic,  Scan- 
dinavian and  German  languages  ;  it  means  generally  deceit, 
illusion  or  magic  ;f  hence  Gand-wik  or  the  Gulf  of  Magi- 
cians, a  name  given  by  the  Scandinavian  navigators  to  the 

a  Scheffer's  Lapponia,  p.  102. 
b  Georgi,  Nations  Russcs,  p.  12. 

'  Lecm's  Description  of  Finmark,  chap.  xx.  6  "Eighteenth." 

e  "  The  Laplanders  in  the  interior  had  their  tyre,  or  light  and  elastic 
balls  made  of  a  yellowish  wool,  and  their  gan,  or  figures  similar  to  flies." 

1  Gand  or  gan  signifies  magic  or  witchcraft  in  ancient  Scandinavian. 
See  Landnama-Bok,  vocabular.  Worm.  Specimen  lexici  Runici,  p.  83. 
Gand-rcid,  magical  equitation,  Ibid.  Gand-alfur,  spirits  and  magicians 
that  pass  the  water  on  enchanted  staffs,  Ibid.  Gan-cska  and  gan-hid,  a 
box  for  magical  instruments,  Ibid.  Ganas  is  a  word  still  used  in  Lower 


White  Sea,  because  all  its  coasts  were  at  one  time  inhabited 
by  Finnic  nations.  The  drum  was  the  great  instrument 
of  the  magician  ;  images  were  painted  on  it,  the  arpa  or 
sacred  ring  moved  to  the  strokes  of  his  hammer,  and  from 
its  motions  he  was  able  to  foretell  future  events  and  the  will 
of  the  gods.g  The  wizard  fell  sometimes  on  the  ground 
and  counterfeited  death  ;  his  colour  fled,  his  respiration 
ceased,  his  spirit  was  supposed  to  travel  into  distant  coun- 
tries, frequently  into  the  other  world.  When  the  soul  re- 
turned after  a  long  absence  into  the  body,  the  magician 
told  the  spectators  what  places  he  had  visited,  and  what  he 
had  learnt ;  remedies  were  prescribed,  sacrifices  enjoined, 
and  whatever  he  commanded,  was  implicitly  obeyed.  The 
Schamans  of  central  Asia  exercise  the  same  arts  ;  they  have 
their  drums,  and  fall  into  similar  ecstasies.  The  wizards  of 
Lapland  exhibited  their  tricks  to  intelligent  Swedes,  and 
these  foreigners,  though  convinced  of  the  imposture,  con- 
fessed themselves  unable  to  detect  it.  Different  theories 
have  been  advanced,  and  the  prophetic  trances  have  been 
considered  the  effects  of  excessive  intoxication  and  animal 
magnetism. 

All  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Laplanders  are  now 
members  of  the  reformed  church,  they  are  Christians 
ashamed  of  their  former  superstitions  and  idols  ;  but  those 
in  the  ancient  Russian  territory  are  ill  instructed  in  divine 
truths  by  the  eastern  priests,b  and  although  they  profess 
Christianity,  they  still  retain  some  of  their  heathen  cere- 
monies. 


Brittany  for  a  deceiver.  (Bullet.)  Engano,  deceit,  in  Spanish;  Inganno, 
the  same  signification,  in  Italian.  Gauncr,  a  sharper,  in  German.  M. 
Roquefort  need  not  have  rejected  the  opinion  of  Bullet,  who  has  clearly 
proved  that  the  ganellon  of  the  chivalrous  romances,  that  betrayed  the 
twelve  peers  of  France  at  Roncesvalles,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Saracens, 
was  merely  a  magician.  See  the  word  gane  in  the  "  Glossaire  do  la  langue 
Romane." 

s  The  drum  was  called  qiwbdas  or  gobodes,  and  sometimes  kannus  or 
ganusch. 

h  Priests  of  the  Greek  church. 
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Europe  continued.    European  Russia.    Fourth  Section. 
Provinces  round  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  modern  capital  of  the  Russian  empire  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  polar  deserts.  Strangers  may  travel 
from  Lapland  to  Petersburg  cn  frozen  lakes,  without  putting 
off  their  Lapponic  furs,  or  leaving  their  sledge,  or  unhar- 
nessing their  rein-deer.  The  Russian  provinces  round  the 
Baltic  are  inhabited  by  Finnic  tribes,  that  were  subdued  by 
the  Goths  and  Germans,  and  the  latter  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit in  their  turn  to  the  colossal  power  of  Russia.  The  soil 
is  barren,  and  the  climate  is  cold,  but  palaces  and  temples 
are  built  on  fens  and  marshes,  and  merchant  fleets  and  naval 
squadrons  are  moored  behind  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The 
Russian  cabinet,  which  is  enveloped  in  fogs  or  covered  with 
hoar-frost,  forms  its  political  schemes,  and  extends  its  sway 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  central  regions  of  Asia. 
It  is  from  these  provinces  that  the  Russian  observes  with 
indifference  the  wars  and  revolutions  in  Europe.  Alas,  for 
what  purpose  did  Charles  and  Gustavus  subdue  the  Finns, 
or  the  Waldemars  display  the  Danebrog  in  Esthonia,a  or 
the  Teutonic  knights  plant  the  cross  in  the  blood  of  the 
Livonians  and  Courlanders  1h  The  czar  of  Muscovy  issued 
from  his  unknown  forests,  and  seized  the  fruits  of  so  many 
heroic  achievements. 

These  provinces  are  naturally  subdivided  by  the  Neva 
and  the  gulf  of  Finland.  The  present  grand  dutchy  of  Fin- 
land comprehends,  besides  the  former  Swedish  province  of 
the  same  name,  all  the  government  of  Wiburg,  or  the  for- 
mer Russian  Finland.  It  makes  up  on  the  northwest  about 
a  third  part  of  that  remarkable  region  of  great  lakes  to  which 
we  have  already  called  the  attention  of  our  readers.0  Wc 
shall  now  offer  some  remarks  on  its  physical  geography 
and  political  history.  If  we  enter  into  any  details,  it  is  be- 
cause we  consider  them  not  destitute  of  interest,  and  because 
much  useful  information  may  be  derived  from  the  works  of 
statistical  and  ethnographical  writers.*1 

Finland  is  nearly  as  broad  as  the  isthmus  formed  by  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  an  isthmus  which  connects  Scan- 
dinavia and  Russia,  although  its  physical  character  is  diffe- 
rent from  both  these  countries.  The  range  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian mountains  terminates  on  the  north  of  Norway, 
and  the  heights  in  Finland  are  inconsiderable  and  detached. 
If  any  of  them  retain  the  appearance  of  a  chain,  it  is  those 
between  Ostrobothnia  on  one  side,  and  Savolax,  Tavast- 
land  and  Finland  proper  on  the  other.  These  heights  con- 
sist chiefly  of  slate  and  hard  sandstone  ;  they  extend  towards 
the  town  of  Biorneborg,  and  terminate  on  the  coasts  of  the 

*  The  Danebrog  was  a  banner  presented  by  the  pope  to  the  kings  of 
Denmark.  [It  is  said  to  have  fallen  miraculously  from  heaven  in  a  battle 
with  the  Livonians,  and  to  have  revived  the  courage  of  Waldcmar's  soldiers 
to  that  they  obtained  the  victory.    See  p.  520  of  this  volume.— P.] 


Bothnian  gulf.  Put  they  are  merely  the  declivity*  of  the 
interior  table-land,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  the 
chain  of  Manselka  in  the  eastern  part  of  Finland.  The 
name  of  the  latter  signifies  the  division  of  the  land,  but  no 
part  of  it  has  hitherto  attracted  attention.  The  southern 
confines  of  the  central  table-land  are  still  lower  ;  they  are 
composed  of  a  mass  of  granite,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  are  cal- 
careous strata  and  fine  marble  in  some  places  on  the  north 
of  the  lake  Ladoga.  The  middle  of  Finland  is  thus  a  plain 
or  ridge  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  That  part  of  the  country  abounds  in  lakes, 
and  is  covered  with  rocks,  none  of  which  form  lofty  chains, 
and  they  are  generally  composed  of  a  red  granite,  which 
is  termed  rapa-kivi,  in  Finnish,  and  decomposes  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  Gadd,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  maintains 
that  the  decomposition  is  most  rapid  when  the  granite  con- 
tains a  small  portion  of  quartz  with  a  great  quanlity  of  red 
feldspar,  and  a  variety  of  ferruginous  and  sulphureous  mica ; 
still,  however,  the  granite  with  white  feldspar  is  subject  to 
the  same  spontaneous  decomposition. 

The  circular  or  rather  spiral  excavations  in  some  rocks 
in  Finland,  are  called  by  the  natives  the  wttt-grytor  or giants 
caldrons.  Different  naturalists  suppose  them  to  have  been 
formed  not  by  a  former  but  the  present  sea,  yet  many  are 
situated  in  the  interior,  and  others  on  the  shore. 

It  has  been  proved  by  repeated  observations  that  Finland 
is  ill  provided  with  the  metals  which  are  so  common  in 
Scandinavia.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  there  are  no  me- 
tallic veins  in  the  country,  but  only  alluvial  deposits,  which 
contain  bog  iron,  lead,  sulphur  and  arsenic.  It  is  certain 
that  iron  was  once  worked  in  Finland  proper,  but  the  Fin- 
landers  now  import  that  metal  from  Sweden.  Although  a 
great  quantity  of  nitre  is  made  in  the  country,  that  branch 
of  industry  might  be  still  more  productive. 

Finland  is  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  lakes 
from  which  many  rivers  rise,  but  none  of  them  water  a 
great  extent  of  country.  Thus  the  Ulca  and  the  Kama 
enter  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Kymmcnc  is  precipitated  by 
different  cataracts  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  wide 
Woxa  enlarges  the  lake  Ladoga.  The  most  central  lake 
in  the  country  is  the  Payana  or  the  Peaceable,  from  which 
the  river  Kymmene  derives  its  source  ;  it  is  about  seventy- 
two  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth/  The  lake  of 
Saima  on  the  east,  which  is  crowded  with  islands,  is  stil 
larger  than  the  last.  If  its  bays  and  inlets  be  included,  it 
may  perhaps  be  equal  to  one  hundred  and  titty  miles  in 
length,  and  to  twenty  or  twenty-two  at  its  greatest  breadth. 

b  "  Lives  and  Kovres." 

c  See  p.  3(!'3  and  377,  of  this  volume. 

<>  Ruhs,  Finnland  und  seine  bewohner.  •  "  Escarpement," 

'  '■  29  by  5  leagues" — 80  miles  long  and  15  broad.  (Ed.  Encyc.) 
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It  communicates  by  the  Woxa  with  the  lake  Ladoga,  after 
having  formed  six  catarac-s,  of  which  that  of  Imatru  is  the 
most  picturesque. 

The  coasts  of  Finland,  particularly  those  on  the  south, 
are  bounded  by  innumerable  rocks  of  no  great  elevation 
above  the  sea.  They  rise  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of 
peaks,  and  are  united  in  some  places  into  groups,  and  ex- 
tend in  others  like  chains.  They  consist  of  different  varie- 
ties of  granite  and  limestone,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
no  very  correct  notion  of  them  can  be  derived  from  the 
different  topographical  plans,  which  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. The  small  and  intricate  channels,  the  dangerous 
straits,  the  naked  and  rugged  rocks,  the  tufted  pines  and 
firs  which  crown  some  islands,  and  the  shrubs  that  cover 
the  sides  of  others,  render  the  labyrinth  one  of  the  wonders 
in  physical  geography. a 

The  climate  of  southern  Finland  is  cold  and  very  varia- 
ble ;  the  thermometer  descends  so  low  as  24°  or  25°  below 
zero,b  and  the  crops  are  exposed  in  summer  to  excessive 
droughts.  The  country  in  the  north  of  Ostrobothnia  par- 
ticipates in  the  climate  of  Lapland,  and  grain  is  frequently 
sown  and  reaped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uleaborg,  where 
the  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  within  the  space  of  six  weeks. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  plants  must  be  attiibuted  to  the 
calmness  of  the  nights  and  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
sun.  Frost  continues  seven  months  in  Ostrobothnia ;  it 
begins  in  October,  and  does  not  terminate  before  the  end 
of  April.  Spring  therefore  is  almost  unknown;  summer 
begins  in  June,  and  ends  in  August ;  autumn  and  winter 
make  up  the  rest  of  the  year.0  The  heavy  rains  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  thaws  in  May  and  June,  render  it  almost  im- 
possible to  travel  in  these  months. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  climate  in  the  interior 
table-land  arises  from  the  lakes  and  marshes,  which  diffuse 
cold  and  unwholesome  mists.  The  red  granite,  the  moss- 
grown  rocks,  the  green  meadows,  the  blue  lakes  and  crys- 
tal waterfalls  are  rarely  illumined  by  a  cloudless  sky.  The 
brightness  of  the  tints  is  too  often  effaced,  and  all  the  sce- 
nery enveloped  in  dismal  fogs.  The  lake  is  darkened,  the 
meadow  loses  its  verdure,  and  the  only  contrast  that  re- 
mains out  of  so  many,  is  the  noise  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
silence  of  the  desert. 

A  great  part  of  the  soil  in  Finland  consists  of  a  vegetable 
mould,  and  it  is  more  fertile  in  many  places  than  the'  hard 
and  rocky  ground  in  Sweden.  The  rye  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wasa,  at  63°  north  latitude,  is  of  a  superior  quality  ;  buck- 
wheat arrives  at  great  perfection  in  Tavastland  and  Savolax, 
and  barley  and  oats  are  every  where  cultivated.  In  good 
seasons  the  return  is  as  eight  to  one  of  rye,  and  as  seven  to 
one  of  barley.  The  grain  exported  from  Swedish  Finland 
in  1795,  amounted  to  100,000  tons,'1  but  it  exceeds  rarely 
in  ordinary  years  45,000,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  former 
Russian  provinces  cannot  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  for 
(heir  own  consumption. 

The  cattle  in  Finland  arc  small,  ill  kept  and  subject  to 
contagious  diseases,  by  which  a  great  many  are  destroyed. 
The  Carelian  horses  are  hardier  and  stronger  than  those  in 
Sweden,  but  a  mixed  breed  has  been  introduced,  which  is 
iil  adapted  for  the  climate.    A  great  variety  of  game,  par- 

a  Manuscript  Notes  of  a  Finlander.  b  »  _  300  to  —  32°, "  Fr. 

c  "  1  he  spring  is  limited  to  the  month  of  May  ;  the  summer  begins  in 
June,  aii.)  lasts  three  months  ;  the  autumn,  like  the  spring,  is  confined  to 
one  month,  and  both  commences  and  terminates  in  September." — Ed. 

JSncyc. 

*  '•  T^.ncs" — Q.U.  Dan.  tonder,  Sw.  tunnor,  barrels. — P. 


ticularly  different  kinds  of  birds,  arc  concealed  in  the  im- 
mense forests  ;  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are  also  very  cemmon. 
The  rivers  abound  in  excellent  salmon,  and  herring  and  seal 
fisheries  have  been  established  in  the  labyrinth  of  islands  and 
rocks,  which  surrounds  the  coast  of  Finland. 

The  forests  are  too  often  laid  waste,  but  they  yield  plenty 
of  tar,  pitch,  potash,  naval  timber  and  fire  wood.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  cart  loads  of  wood  are  imported  every  /ear 
into  Stockholm  ;  many  of  the  peasants  in  Finland  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood,  and  each  village  has  its  wrights, 
joiners  or  turners,  and  the  different  articles  that  they  make, 
are  sold  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  The  culture 
of  fruit  trees  is  not  incompatible  with  the  climate  of  Fin- 
land ;  cherries  and  apples  ripen  at  Wasa  and  Jacobstadt  in 
Ostrobothnia,  and  wild  apple  trees  grow  cn  the  base  of  the 
hills  that  separate  Ostrobothnia  and  Tavastland.  The  oak 
and  the  hazel-nut  are  rarely  found  beyond  the  sixtieth  pa- 
rallel, and  then  only  in  sheltered  situations,  but  the  ash  ex- 
tends to  the  sixty-second.  The  flax  in,  Finland,  though  not 
very  long  or  very  fine,  is  at  least  as  strong  as  the  best  in 
Russia. 

The  whole  province  is  much  more  fiuitful  than  might 
have  been  inferred  frcm  its  astronomical  position,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  could  be  raised  in  it  for  two 
I  millions  of  inhabitants.    But  it  must  be  admitted  that  hu- 
man industry  is  checked  by  natural  obstacles,  which  can- 
not be  easily  overcome.    The  rising  corn  is  often  destroyed 
by  sudden  frosts,  and  at  the  time  when  it  is  likely  to  reward 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  it  is  sometimes  devoured  by 
a  sort  of  caterpillar,  which  the  natives  call  turila.  Prayers 
were  formerly  read  in  the  churches,  and  the  divine  protection 
was  implored  against  that  desfiuctive  insect.    The  pea- 
sants are  obliged  from  the  humidity  of  the  air  to  dry  all  the 
grain  in  ovens,  similar  to  those  in  the  different  Russian 
!  provinces  ;  by  this  process,  corn  may  be  kept  in  Finland 
j  fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

The  excessive  moisture  of  the  soil  may  render  the  me- 
|  thod  which  the  Finlanders  employ  in  clearing  the  ground, 
excusable,  perhaps  necessary  ;  but  if  it  be  pushed  to  excess, 
I  it  is  most  hurtful  to  the  forests.    The  Finlanders  have  from 
J  time  immemorial  sown  their  seed  in  ashes  obtained  from  the 
j  burning  of  trees.    The  lands  thus  cleared  are  divided  into 
three  classes.    The  houkin  or  halmes  are  those  districts  on 
which  white  firs  and  other  old  timber  have  been  cut  when 
the  leaves  are  expanded  ;  the  wood  remains  two  years  in  this 
state,  it  is  afterwards  set  on  fire,  and  rye  is  put  into  the 
ground.    The  kaski  are  the  lands  on  which  young  trees 
j  are  cut,  and  burnt  about  a  year  afterwards  ;  the  soil  is  then 
j  fit  for  barley  or  oats,  turnips  or  rye.    Lastly,  the  kieskamaa 
are  the  low  hills  on  which  shrubs  and  brushwood  are  cut 
j  in  spring,  and  soon  dried  and  reduced  to  ashes  ;  crops  of 
1  buckwheat  or  flax  are  sometimes  reaped  in  the  succeeding 
I  autumn.6    The  trees  are  burnt  in  some  places  in  the  mids.' 
of  summer,  and  the  seed  is  sown  on  the  same  evening  in 
which  the  fire  is  extinguished ;  thus  the  ashes  adhere  to  it 
by  means  of  the  dew,  and  are  less  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  wind.     The  ground  is  then  turned  up  with  the 
kasklsachra  or  forked  plough/  and  broken  with  a  wooden 
harrow,  instruments  much  better  adapted  for  the  purpose 

c  "  Alter  which  they  sow  the  ground  with  rye,  and  a  little  later  with 
buckwheat  and  flax." 

1  "  Fn  forme  <le  fourche,"shaped  like  a  fork. — "  Its  form  is  that  of  an  alpha 
placed  horizontally,  having  one  side  shorter  than  the  other  -ar ,  which,  being 
tipped  with  metal,  enters  the  ground,  while  the  cattle  are  attached  to  tho 
longer  limb." — Clarke. 
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to  which  they  are  applied,  than  the  common  plough  and 
th  3  iron  harrow.  If  the  labour  succeeds,  the  first  crops  yield 
about  thirty  or  forty  to  one  ;  nay,  some  fields  have  returned 
a  hundred-fold. 

The  Philanders  have  another  method  of  cultivating  the 
kylaz  or  marshy  lands.  A  small  piece  of  the  earth  is  burnt, 
by  way  of  experiment ;  if  the  ashes  are  red,  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  ground  may  be  long  and  profitably  cultivated  ;  but 
if  they  are  white,  the  land  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  bad  quality. 
The  next  object  is  to  make  outlets  for  the  water ;  the  trees, 
if  there  be  any,  are  cut,  and  the  whole  space  is  after  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  encompassed  with  a  ditch.  The 
roots  are  dug,  and  the  ground  is  broken  up  and  dried ; 
the  turf  is  then  burnt,  and  the  field  is  ploughed,  harrowed  and 
thir,  impregnated  with  ashes,  and  sown  with  rye  as  usual. 

This  ancient  system  of  agriculture  cannot  be  wholly  ap- 
proved or  wholly  condemned  There  is  no  surer  or  better 
way  of  bringing  fens  covered  with  brushwood  into  cultiva- 
tion. But  the  peasants  are  too  anxious  to  clear  the  forests ; 
fields,  which  might  yield  regular  crops,  are  neglected,  that 
greater  harvests  may  be  reaped  from  the  ashes. 

The  shallows  and  cataracts  in  the  rivers  in  Finland  ren- 
der them  useless  for  navigation,  and  in  addition  to  that  dis- 
advantage, they  often  overflow  their  banks  and  inundate 
the  plains.  The  Swedes  had  sufficient  reasons  for  not 
extending  their  excellent  roads  to  every  part  of  the  province. 
Thin  the  progress  of  agriculture  is  retarded  in  the  interior 
by  the  difficulty  of  communication.  The  peasants,  it  is  true, 
have  many  boats,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exporting  the 
produce  of  their  lands ;  still  we  must  not  forget  the  obstacles 
against  which  thay  have  to  struggle,  or  the  short  duration  of 
summer,  the  weight  and  size  of  the  articles  that  are  ex- 
ported, and  the  great  distance  from  the  interior  to  the  mer- 
cantile town?  on  the  coast.  The  northern  Carelians  must 
travel  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles3  to  the 
nearest  town.  The  Finlanders  were  compelled  from  their 
situation  to  make  the  utensils,  the  furniture  and  even  the 
dresses  which  they  required.  There  were  whole  districts 
whose  inhabitants  never  repaired  to  a  town  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  salt.  The  Finlander  thus  limited  in  his 
wants  and  desires,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  partriarchal  independ- 
ence, and  passed  his  monotonous  days  far  from  civiliza- 
tion or  the  bustle  of  commerce.  In  this  way  many  lived 
and  died,  although  at  the  gates  of  a  large  city,  in  which 
the  luxury  of  Europe  is  united  to  the  effeminacy  of  Asia. 
The  comparatively  recent  junction  of  the  province  to  the 
Russian  empire,  has  opened  an  advantageous  market  for 
Finland,  and  the  inhabitants  are  already  more  industrious. 

The  former  government  of  Wiburg  is  divided  into  six 
small  departments,  and  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of 
Carelia  or  Kijriala,  an  ancient  Finnic  principality.  The 
country  abounds  in  sands  and  marshes,  and  the  inhabitants 
gain  a  subsistence  by  cutting  wood;  by  salmon  fishing  and 
the  chase.  They  boast  however  of  the  pearls  in  the  ri- 
ver Jananus,  and  the  marble  in  the  department  of  Setdo- 
bol.  Ruskalk  furn'shes  its  ash-coloured  marble  with  green 
and  yellow  veins,  and  Sumeria  is  famed  for  its  fine  red 
granite.  The  town  of  Wiburg  was  built  in  1293  by  the 
Swedes  near  Siiome-L'nna,  the  capital  of  the  Carelians, 
and  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Swe-  ! 
den.  Friderihshamn,  a  more  modernfortress,  has,  like  the 
other,  lost  its  military  importance  ;  in  the  same  manner, 


a  "  40  or  50  leagues."  I 


JVilnianslrand  (Finn.  Lnppnrunda,)  Nydot  (V\ui\.Smolinna) 
and  other  fortifications  rose  into  temporary  notice  from  their 
position  on  the  frontiers.  Rolscheivialm,  on  the  contrary, 
ought  to  he  more  fully  mentioned,  because  it  is  situated 
between  the  two  mouths  of  the  Kymmene.  It  is  a  fortified 
port,  where  forty  ships  of  the  line  may  anchor,  and  a  sta- 
tion for  a  fleet  of  gallics  ;  among  its  edifices  are  barracks 
for  14,000  men.  This  station,  (bunded  in  1795,  was  at 
that  time  the  remotest  frontier  town  in  the  province; 
but  the  Swedes  have  since  had  ample  reason  to  repent 
that  the  noise  of  their  cannon  was  heard  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Petersburg.  The  utility  of  such  an  establishment" 
is  confined  to  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  which  surround  partly 
Sweden  and  Finland.  The  sea,  flowing  in  a  thousand 
straits  and  basins,  rolls  its  impetuous  billows,  which  are  bro- 
ken against  projecting  rocks  ;  at  another  place,  its  calm 
surface  is  sheltered  by  islands  against  every  wind.  V*  hat 
ships  then  drawing  much  water  could  sail  among  rocks, 
where  at  every  fifty  yards  they  might  strike  a  shallow,  or  be 
endangered  at  every  island  by  the  discharge  of  a  twenty- 
four  pounder  from  a  concealed  sloop  ]  The  various  me- 
thods of  warfare  that  might  be  employed  on  such  coasts, 
can  be  easily  imagined.  A  line  of  sloops  may  defend  a 
passage  between  inaccessible  rocks,  or  issue  suddenly  from 
an  unknown  strait.  Two  squadrons  may  be  driven  by 
currents  against  each  other  ;  they  may  mix,  be  confounded, 
and  combat  man  to  man.  The  best  contrived  schemes 
are  often  baffled  by  unforeseen  obstacles,  and  victory  is  in  a 
great  degree  the  result  of  individual  talent  and  courage. 
A  vessel  is  frequently  shipwrecked,  or  exposed  to  a  masked 
battery.  The  assailants  may  be  dispersed  by  the  winds 
and  waves,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  victors  be  impeded  by  a 
calm  ;  in  short,  it  is  the  most  uncertain  and  various  war- 
fare of  any  mentioned  in  the  records  of  modern  history. 

The  department,  formerly  the  prefecture  of  Kuopio,  ex- 
tends to  the  north  of  the  government  of  Wiburg,  ami  is 
formed  on  the  east  by  northern  Carelia,  and  on  the  west 
by  northern  Savolax  or  Savo-.Ma,  a  country  of  lakes, 
forests  and  sandy  heaths,  where  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
elk  and  the  wild  reindeer  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
The  lofty  plains  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  province 
from  Cayania,  are  covered  with  snow  ten  months  in  the 
year.  The  inhabitants  n-ar  cattle,  export  potash,  tar 
and  butter,  and  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barley,  rye 
and  turnips  for  their  own  consumption  ;  but  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  peas,  beans  and  the  ordinary  leguminous 
plants.  Calcareous  rocks  and  lapis  ollaris  or  pot-stone 
are  not  uncommon  in  Carelia  ;  and  iron  ore  is  found  in 
greater  quantities  near  Stromsdal,  and  in  many  other  party 
of  Savolax,  than  in  the  rest  of  Finland.  The  inhabitants 
of  Taipali  in  the  parish  of  Tibelitz  are  now  as  industrious 
as  the  Russians,  as  great  adepts  in  commercial  knavery, 
and  as  rigid  observers  of  the  Greek  rites  ;  but  the  people  in 
Kuopio  and  the  other  towns  have  not  hitherto  made  much 
progress  in  the  arts  or  civilization.  Two  large  basins  are 
marked  by  two  series  of  lakes;  those  in  northern  Carelia 
are  the  Pielis,  the  limpid  Hoytiainen  and  the  On-Vesi, 
which  extend  from  north  to  south,  and  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Pum-Vesi,  a  gulf  of  the  Salmon.  The 
largest  lakes  in  Savolax  are  the  I\alla-T~e$i  and  the  II  nka- 
Vesi,  both  of  which  flow  into  the  Saimcn.  The  basins  are 
not  divided  by  contiguous  heights  but  by  necks  of  sandy  oi 


1  '1  he  fleet  of  gallics. 
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rocky  land,  and  some  of  the  lakes  in  these  basins  are  separa- 
ted lrom  each  other  by  natural  dikes,  which  are  so  narrow 
(hat  a  man  can  hardly  pass  them  on  horseback. 

The  department  of  Heinola  or  Kymmenegard  is  made  up 
of  lower  Savolax  and  the  eastern  frontier  of  Nyland.  The 
former  part  of  it  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  the  land  becomes 
more  fruitful  as  we  descend  the  Kymmene  towards  the 
gulf  of  Finland.  The  different  grains  cultivated  in  the 
department  are  the  same  as  those  which  succeed  in  the 
other  districts.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  is  sold,  rye  is 
exported  every  year,  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  paying 
greater  attention  to  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax.  Lovisa 
and  its  citadel  Svartholm  are  no  longer  a  military  station, 
hut  manufactures  are  still  carried  on  in  the  ancient  and 
dismal  town  of  Borgo. 

The  Swedish  prefecture  of  Tavastehus  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  Ilelsingfors,  which  comprises  the  greater  portion 
of .  Nyland  and  Tavastland.  The  first  of  these  provinces, 
or  the  Finnic  Ulisi-ma,  and  the  last  or  the  Finnic  Haime-ma, 
are  the  most  fruitful  in  Finland.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Professor  Gadd,  the  quantity  of  corn  exported  from 
the  two  provinces  amounted  in  good  years  to  27,635  tons, 
and  in  bad  seasons  to  1 4,224.  The  greater  part  of  Nyland 
is  low  and  flat,  but  some  heights  are  observed  in  the  interior,3 
and  the  elevation  of  the  lake  Loppis  is  about  343  feet  above 
the  gulf  of  Finla  nd.  The  rivers  are  well  stored  with  fish  ; 
the  forests  are  large,  and  many  abound  in  oaks.  Although 
rocks  are  thickly  scattered  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
much  of  the  land  is  arable,  the  meadows  are  large,  and  the 
pastures  are  rich.  Mines  of  copper  and  iron  have  been  dis- 
covered, there  is  no  scarcity  of  lime,  and  the  hop  yields 
plentiful  harvests.  Some  manufactures  might  be  mentioned, 
but  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  produce  of 
their  fields  and  rivers.  They  trade  in  fish,  wood  and  grain, 
yet  the  greater  number  are  too  indolent  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  best  methods  of  husbandry. 

Tavastland,  particularly  the  southern  portion,  is  a  fruit- 
ful and  compact  district ;  it  is  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers, 
its  forests  are  valuable,  its  fields  and  meadows  productive ; 
indeed,  as  to  natural  advantages,  it  is  not  only  the  first  pro- 
vince in  Finland,  but  none  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den surpassed  it  in  fertility,  yet  cultivation  is  neglected,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  poor.  The  lake  Payana  often  inundates 
the  neighbouring  lands,  and  the  falls  in  the  river  Kymmene 
shut  effectually  the  only  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try. Northern  Tavastland  is  more  mountainous,  a  greater 
portion  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  and  it  is  partly  included 
in  the  government  of  Wasa.  The  western  lakes  of  Tavast- 
land unite  near  Tammersfors,  and  flow  by  the  Kumo  into 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  Tavastehus,  formerly  called  Kronehorg, 
and  in  Finnish  Hazme-Kaupungi,  is  the  only  place  of  conse- 
quence in  the  interior ;  it  is  built  near  the  small  fortress  of 
Tavasteborg,  which  was  converted  during  the  last  war  into 
an  arsenal  for  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedish  army.  Some 
places  not  unworthy  of  notice  are  situated  on  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  Hango-Udd  or  the  promontory  of  Hango,  is  the 
southernmost  point  in  continental  Finland,  but  it  lies  to  the 
north  of  several  islands,  which  surround  it.  The  latitude  of 
the  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  59°  45'  58",  and 

a  "  But  in  the  interior  it  rises  suddenly,  like  a  terrace." 

b  "  Tres-menacante  pour  la  Suede,"  very  dangerous  to  Sweden, 

'  The  Long  Island. 

d  The  Black  Island  on  the  West. 

e  "  ilot  du  Phare,"  Light-house  islet. — In  Danish  and  Swedish,  oe  signi- 
fies a  larger,  and  holm  a  smaller  island. — P. 


near  it  is  a  spacious  harbour  protected  by  the  fortress  of 
Gustafs-Vem,  now  a  very  important  military  position  for 
Russia,  and  formerly  the  bulwark  of  Sweden. b  Helsingfors, 
a  commercial  town  in  a  fruitful  peninsula,  has  a  sale  and 
deep  port,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  population  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  souls  ;  it  is  at  present  styled  the  capital  of  the  grand 
dutchy,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  advantages  of  its  po- 
sition, it  is  likely  to  retain  the  title. 

The  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  the  cause  of  great  grief  to  the 
Swedes,  and  the  principal  trophy  of  the  Russians,  is  r.nt 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  to  the  south  of  HeLingfors. 
This  model  of  modern  military  architecture  is  formed  by 
seven  fortified  islands,  which  command  a  large  harbour. 
Langoz,"  the  nearest  island  to  Ilelsingfors,  Wester  Svartcz* 
and  Bakhalm  or  the  rock  of  the  watch  tower,6  are  the  three 
on  which  the  houses  of  the  garrison  have  been  built.  L'lla 
OEster  Svartat*  contains  an  arsenal  of  artillery,  and  between 
it  and  Slora  CEster  Svartces  is  the  station  of  all  the  gallics. 
The  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  principal  magazines, 
are  situated  in  Wargoz,h  and  the  gallies  and  men  of  war 
are  repaired  in  its  two  basins.  The  citadel  is  erected  on 
Gustqfs  Svcerd,  or  the  sword  of  Gustavus,  which  is  united 
to  War  gee  by  a  biidge  ;  it  possesses  a  reservoir  of  fresh 
water,  an  advantage  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other 
islands.  Skantzland'  is  an  eighth  island,  but  its  fortifications 
are  not  complete,  and  from  its  position  on  the  south  of  Gus- 
tafs  Svaird,  it  is  the  only  place  from  which  an  enemy  might 
attack  the  citadel,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  bombard 
it.  This  defect  may  soon  be  remedied  by  the  Russians. 
The  fortifications  of  Sveaborg  are  on  a  large  scale  ;  some 
of  the  ramparts  are  cut  in  the  solid  reck,  and  formed  by  a 
mass  of  stone  about  48  or  50  feet  in  height ;  all  of  them  are 
covered  with  gazon,1'  and  they  are  thus  less  likely  to  be 
injured  by  ricochet  firing  and  the  bursting  of  bombs.  Many 
English  travellers  have  admired  the  Roman  grandeur  of 
these  works;  yet  the  Gibraltar  of  Finland  was  entered  and 
taken  almost  without  resistance.  A  few  bombs  were  dis 
charged  from  batteries  of  ice  erected  on  the  frozen  sea,  and 
the  governor  surrendered.  True  therefore  is  the  old 
Lacedemonian  adage — "  the  best  ramparts  are  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens." 

Finland  Proper  or  the  province  of  Abo  forms  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  principality,  which  was  subdued  and 
civilized  by  the  Swedes  before  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
conquered.  It  is  probably  on  that  account  that  the  popu- 
lation is  more  concentrated  than  in  any  other  province,  and 
the  system  of  husbandry  the  best  in  Finland.  Mo,  the 
Finnic  Tgwcou,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aura,  which 
issues  from  lake  Pyha.1  The  town,  though  nojonger  the 
capital,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  Finland  ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  industrious,  although  they  derive  little  advan- 
tage from  their  proximity  to  Sweden.™  The  university 
was  founded  by  queen  Christina  in  1640  ;  its  climate  is  not 
genial,  its  endowments  are  trifling,  still  it  enjoys  no  mean 
reputation.  Amongst  its  distinguished  students,  were 
Gadolin  the  chemist,  Franzen  the  poet,  and  the  erudite 
bishop  Porthan,  who,  in  a  series  of  dissertations,  has  thrown 
more  light  than  any  other  author,  on  the  history  of  Finland. 
The  population  amounts  to  12,000  souls,  the  trade  is  con- 

'  The  Small  Black  Island  on  the  East. 
£  The  Large  Black  Island  on  the  East. 
h  Wolf  Island.  ■  Redoubt  Tsland. 

k  Green  sward  or  turf.  1  The  holy  lake. 

m  "  It  was  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Sweden,  that  it  long  held  the  rank 
of  capital  of  all  Finland," 
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siderable,  and  the  inhabitants  have  docks  and  sugar  houses, 
6ilk  and  woolen  manufactories.  Jlbosloi  or  the  citadel  of 
Abo,  which  might  maintain  a  siege  for  some  weeks,  is  about 
an  English  mile"  to  ihe  southwest  of  the  town.  The  nu- 
merous islands  in  the  Archipelago  of  Abo  have  been  re- 
marked on  account  of  the  varied  scenery  which  the  stranger 
observes  almost  at  every  fifty  yards.  Runsala,  which  is 
covered  with  oak  and  hazel-nut  trees,  may  vie  in  that 
respect  with  any  English  or  Chinese  garden.  Nystad 
is  a  maritime  town  with  a  convenient  harbour,  its  ex- 
ports are  corn,  timber  and  sail  cloth  ;  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  manufacturing  wool.b  Raumo  is 
situated  in  the  district  of  Satacunda,  and  its  lace  is  supposed 
to  be  better  than  any  other  made  in  Finland.  The  trade 
of  Biameborg,  another  town  in  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
might  be  greatly  improved,  if  the  Kumo,  which  issues  from 
Tavastland,  could  be  rendered  navigable.  A  pearl  fishery 
has  been  established  at  Sastmola,  near  the  northern  limit 
of  lower  Satacunda ;  two  or  three  pearls  are  sometimes, 
though  not  often,  found  in  the  same  shell. 

The  small  Archipelago0  which  fronts  Abo,  forms  the  most 
western  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  it  is  separated  from 
Sweden  by  the  strait  of  Jllands-Ilaf.  The  largest  islands 
are  Jlland,  Lemland,  Lumparland  on  the  east,  Ekeroi  on  the 
west,  Kumlingc,  Warden,  and  Brandce.  The  whole  group 
encloses  an  extent  of  1 1,000  Swedish  square  miles,  and  the 
inhabitants  may  amount  to  13,000.  The  hills  on  the 
islands  are  chiefly  composed  of  coarse  red  granite ;  lime 
however  is  not  uncommon,  and  one  quarry  is  at  present 
worked.  The  climate  is  not  cold,  and  many  of  the  islanders 
are  good  husbandmen.  The  common  crops  are  rye  and 
barley,  and  the  average  return  is  as  seven  to  one.  The 
forests  consist  of  birch,  alder  and  fir  trees,  which  are  ex- 
ported every  year  to  Stockholm.  Six  hundred  and  eighty 
species  are  enumerated  in  the  flora  of  these  islands,  and  the 
cryptogamh  are  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  cheeses  of  Aland  is  exported  into  different  countries 
from  a  small  group  of  islands  on  the  south,  that  form  the 
parish  of  Fngla.  The  seal  fisheries  are  very  variable  ;  in 
some  seasons  ihey  are  productive,  in  others  few  are  taken, 
and  the  poorer  classes  are  then  deprived  of  their  ordinary 
food.d  There  are  not  many  quadrupeds,  the  elk  and  the 
bear  are  never  seen,  the  wolf  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 
The  rocks  which  surround  the  large  islands  are  sometimes 
covered  with  sea  fowl;  a  great  many  of  them  are  sold  in 
the  neighbouring  continent,  and  high  prices  are  given  for 
their  eggs  and  p!um?ge.  The  capital  of  Sweden  is  supplied 
with  fish  from  the  Archipelago,  and  6000  tens  of  herrings 
are  salted  every  year  on  the  different  islands.  The  mari- 
ners sail  between  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  their  clean  and 
wel!-furnished  villages  are  an  undoubted  proof  of  their  com- 
parative affluence.  The  Swedish  language  is  spoken,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are  little  diffe- 
rent from  those  in  the  same  country.  The  islands  of  Aland 
formed  a  small  Scandinavian  kingdom  long  before  the 
Swedish  conquest  of  Finland,  but  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Fomala  might  lead  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  Finnic 
f  opulafion  at  a  very  remote  period. 

While  we  ascend  the  Bothnian  gulf,  we  observe  the  plains 

*  "One  t'niirth  of  a  Swedish  mile." 

b  "  It  exports  corn,  linens,  and  Wooden  ware.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linens,  woolens  and  stockings." 

«  Aland  or  (Eland  Islands,  (Finn.  Ahvenan-Ma.) 

*  It  is  simply  stated  in  the  original  that  their  flesh  istaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants.— P. 

voi„  ii.— nos.  lot  &  ioa  3  T 


of  Ostrobothnia,  called  in  Finnish  Pohian-J\f<t,  or  the  north- 
ern country,  and  Kainu-Mi,  or  the  low  country,  of  which 
the  interior  is  not  unlike  the  northern  part  ofSavolai  and 
Tavastland.  The  wolfand  the  bear  haunt  immense  forests, 
or  wander  near  innumerable  lakes.  The  western  part,  par- 
ticularly near  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  for  ihe  most  part  levd 
and  sandy.  Grain  ripens  rapidly  in  the  south  or  in  the 
district  of  Wasa,  and  a  great  part  of  the  produce  is  exported. 
The  other  exports  are  butter,  cheese,  iron,  and  tar  of  a 
much  better  quality  than  that  of  Ulea.  The  Kyro-loki  is 
the  largest  river  in  the  province,  and  the  principal  towns  arc 
Christinastadt,  Kaskoe,  Wasa,  whk:h  was  founded  by 
Charles  the  Ninth,  Carleby8  and  Jacobstadt ;  the  two  last 
are  peopled  by  hardy  mariners. 

The  northern  part  of  Ostrobothnia  forms  the  ancient  pre- 
fecture or  the  present  department  of  Uleaborg.  The  short 
and  cold  summers  in  that  region  are  owing  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  polar  circle,  to  a  northern  exposure  and  a  humid  soil. 
Good  harvests  are  rare;  the  seed  cannot  be  put  into  the 
ground  before  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  other- 
wise it  might  be  destroyed  by  morning  frosts/  Trees  arc 
burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  fields,  and  by  this  melhod 
abundant  crops  are  raised.  The  cattle,  although  of  a  small 
breed,  yield  more  butter  and  cheese  than  the  inhabitants 
can  consume.  Forests,  marshes  and  moss-grown  recks 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Great  quantities  of 
tear  are  obtained  in  different  districts ;  thus  the  town  of 
Uleaborg  exports  from  27,000  to  29,000  tons  every  year,  and 
no  fewer  than  2,160,000  fir  trees  are  necessary  in  the  mak- 
ing of  that  quantity.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  foim  some 
notion  of  the  extent  of  the  forests.  The  woods  abound  in 
squirrels,  and  the  peasants  kill  them  by  means  of  dogs  trained 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  goods  of  a  father  are  divided 
among  his  children,  a  well-trained  dog  is  considered  as 
valuable  as  a  good  milch  cow.  The  cataracts  of  Pyha- 
Kosky  and  Taival-Kusky  form  the  finest  landscapes  in  the 
country. s  The  stranger  looks  in  vain  for  the  genial  climate 
of  the  south,  but  the  further  he  advances  northwards,  the 
fruits  on  the  shrubs  become  more  fragrant  and  arcmatic. 

The  town  of  Uleaborg,  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Finland, 
contains  4000  souls  ;  the  people  work  in  the  manufiCories 
or  dock  yards,  and  export  tar,  butter  and  salmon.  Bruhe- 
stad,  derives  its  name  from  Count  Brake,  (he  great  be  ne- 
factor of  Finland.  The  towns  are  peopled  by  Swedes,  and 
the  country  by  Finns  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  are 
polished  and  hospitable,  their  amusements  serve  to  dispel 
the  gloom  of  a  winter  that  lasts  nine  months.  The  higher 
part  of  the  river  Ulea  is  little  known,  and  the  traveller  who 
repairs  to  that  region,  might  visit  the  large  basin  of  the  lake 
Ulea,  with  which  a  number  of  others  communicate  both 
from  the  northeast  and  southeast,  and  are  united  by  rivers, 
which  fall  in  cascades  through  thick  forests.  A  few  iso- 
lated farms,  some  of  them  thirty  or  forty  miles'1  distant  from 
each  o^her,  are  scattered  in  these  deserts.  The  castle  of 
Hysis  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Paldamo,  which  is  more 
than  200  miles'  in  length.  A  solid  rock  was  cut  and 
changed  into  a  fortress  ;  its  ruins  and  gigantic  staircase  re- 
mind us  of  chivalrous  times  and  the  age  of  romance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ostrobothnia  are  frank,  hospitable  and 

e  There  are  two  towns  of  that  name  in  Ostrcbothnt  i,  Camla  and  .\ya 
Carleby,  or  Old  and  New  Carleby,  each  of  which  lias  a  jood  harbour.— P. 

'  •"The  summer  frosts  are  so  "much  the  irorc  injuiious,  as  the  seed  can- 
not be  sown  before  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June." 

g  Koski  is  a  Finnic  word  which  signifies  a  cataract. 

*  "  14  or  IS  Fr.  leagues."  1  "80  leagues. " 
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industrious.  Some  of  the  young  women  make  before  their 
marriage,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothes  and  linen  to  last 
them  a  lifetime.  It  may  therefore  be  naturally  inferred  that 
the  fashions  of  the  country  are  not  subject  to  much  varia- 
tion. The  Ostrobothnians  are  said  to  be  the  best  builders 
of  small  vessels  in  Sweden ;  they  used  formerly  to  travel  to 
different  towns  in  which  they  were  employed  as  shipwrights. 
The  people  in  the  interior  are  of  Finnic  origin,  and  those 
on  the  coast  speak  the  Swedish  language.  The  governor 
of  Uleaborg  extends  his  sway  over  a  part  of  Lapland,  and 
by  the  efforts  of  Finnic  husbandmen,  agriculture  is  now  ex- 
tended in  his  province,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, beyond  the  polar  circle.  The  wandering  Laplanders 
seldom  appear  in  the  colony,  but  the  reindeer  has  multi- 
plied on  the  hills  of  Manselka,  in  the  interior  of  Ostrobofh- 
nia,  where  flocks  of  these  animals  find  the  moss  necessary 
for  their  subsistence.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  pea- 
sants of  Uleaborg  cannot  obtain  enough  of  flour  for  their 
own  consumption,  and  the  poorest  often  eat  bread  made 
from  the  bark  of  trees. 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Finland,  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  describe,  was  not  the  country  of  the  Fenni,  whom 
Tacitus  mentions,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Roman  historian  received,  did  not  relate  to  a 
separate  country,  but  to  a  distinct  people.  The  Phinni  and 
the  Zoumi  or  Suome  are  vaguely  placed  by  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy  in  Poland.  Jornandes  wrote  several  centuries 
afterwards,  and  although  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Finni 
and  their  different  tribes,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  re- 
gion they  inhabited.  They  resided  beyond  Scanzia,  but 
the  historian  of  the  Goths  says  nothing  concerning  the  east- 
ern limits  of  that  country.  The  Esti  of  Jornandes  and 
Other,  were  probably  of  Finnic  origin,  although  they  dwelt 
far  to  the  south  of  the  present  Esthonia.  It  is  certain  that 
Finnic  nations  migrated  to  the  north,  but  the  cause  of  their 
migrations  is  now  unknown.  The  learned  Thunmann  has 
shown  that  some  Finns  remained  in  eastern  Prussia  so  late 
as  the  year  1259  ;a  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  the  time  that 
the  first  Finns  entered  Finland.  Three  nations,  the  Quaines 
on  the  north,  the  ICyriales  on  the  southeast,  and  the  Ymes 
or  lemes  on  the  southwest,  inhabited  that  country  in  the 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  names  of  different  places,  especially  in  the  eastern 
districts,  that  the  shepherds  of  Lapland  wandered  among 
these  settled  tribes. b  The  Quaines,  who  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Icelandic  writers,  called  themselves  Kainu- 
Lainsn  or  inhabitants  of  the  low  country,  and  were  termed 
Cayani  by  the  modern  Latinists.  The  same  people  inha- 
bited Ostrobotlmia,  and  also  settled  in  Lapland  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea,  which  derived  from  them  the  name 
of  Quen-Sca  or  Quen-Vik.  The  Quaines  submitted  to 
kings  or  warlike  chiefs,  who  made  war  against  the  Norwe- 
gians, when  the  latter  established  themselves  in  Helsingland 
and  Westrobothnia,  and  when  they  pillaged  the  coasts  of 
the  White  Sea.  It  is  possible  that  a  branch  of  the  same 
tribe  advanced  to  Kiow  in  the  south  of  Russia  ;  at  all  events 
that  place  is  often  called  Kc&nugard  or  the  town  of  the 
Kaines  by  the  Icelandic  historians  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  last  name  may  have  been  common  to  another  Fin- 
nic tribe.    Ostrobothnia  is  still  called  Kainu  or  Kamu-ma 

*  Thunmann,  Recherches  sur  les  peuples  du  Nord,  p.  18,  23. 

b  Gerschau  maintains  in  his  history  of  Finland  (1610,)  that  the  Lap- 
landers only  were  called  Finns,  and  that  they  were  driven  from  the  country 
by  the  Quaines,  the  Ymes  and  the  Kyrialcs,  whom  he  includes  under  the 


by  the  Finlanders/  Jldamus  Bremensis  happened  to  bo 
present  at  a  conversation  in  which  king  Swenon  spoke  of 
Quen-Land  or  Qvena-Land,  the  country  of  the  Quaines,  but 
as  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  Danish  was  very  imperfect, 
he  supposed  the  king  had  said  Quinnaland,  the  country  of 
women  or  Amazons ;  hence  the  origin  of  his  Terra  Ferni- 
narum. 

The  Ymes  of  the  Scandinavians,  or  the  lemes  of  the 
Russians,  took  the  Finnic  name  of  Heima-Lainen ;  they  in- 
habited Tavastland,  Nyland  and  Finland  Proper ;  it  is  likely 
too  that  their  colonists  settled  in  Swedish  Nordland. 

The  Kyriales  or  Carelians  possessed  all  the  countries  on 
the  north  of  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  l'rom  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land to  the  White  Sea.  The  commercial  republic  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  the  warlike  Swedes,  contended  from  the  year 
1 156  to  1293,  for  the  preponderance  over  these  simple  and 
rude  people,  who  seldom  cultivated  their  fields,  and  subsist- 
ed by  hunting,  fishing  and  rearing  cattle.  The  heads  of  fa- 
milies exercised  a  despotic  authority,  and  the  women  were 
treated  as  slaves.  The  Finns  were  then  ignorant  of  that  im- 
perfect system  of  husbandry  which  has  been  continued 
amongst  them  to  the  present  day.  They  practised,  however, 
some  mechanical  arts,  and  among  others,  that  of  working 
metals  ;  they  had  names  for  silver,  iron  and  copper,  and 
according  to  a  popular  tradition,  the  most  ancient  mines  in 
Scandinavia  were  discovered  by  the  Finns. 

The  mythology  of  the  Finlanders  was  connected  with 
the  religious  notions  of  the  Laplanders  and  Biarmians  ;  but 
their  traditions  were  not  collected  before  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants had  been  converted  or  at  least  baptized  by  catholic 
missionaries.  The  Supreme  Being  was  Rawa  or  the  eld ; 
his  name  recalls  the  Radicn  of  the  Laplanders.  It  cannot 
be  determined  if  there  was  any  affinity  between  that  divinity 
and  the  good  and  evil  principles,  or  Jumala  and  Perkel. 
Two  sons  of  Rawa  act  a  conspicuous  part.  Wa'mamoinen 
created  fire,  invented  the  kandela  or  Finnic  lyre,  built  the 
first  ship,  and  taught  men  almost  all  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Ilmarainen  reigns  over  the  air  and  the  winds  ;  to  him  men 
are  indebted  for  the  forge,  and  he  assists  his  brother  in  all 
his  contests  against  the  wicked  genii.  Vcdcn-Erna  or  the 
mother  of  the  waters  was  adored  by  the  Esthonians,  and 
Sakamieli  or  the  goddess  of  love  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Laplanders.  The  Tavastians,  a  branch  of  the  Ymis,  wor- 
shipped Turris,  the  god  of  war,  a  divinity  that  has  been 
confounded  with  the  Scandinavian  Thor.  The  name  of 
the  former  is  derived  from  a  Finnic  word,  which  signifies  a 
battle.  The  people  were  hunters  and  lived  in  more  southern 
countries,  when  their  mythology  flourished.  Thus  Tapio 
protects  bees,  cures  wounds  and  tends  the  flocks  ;  he  leads 
the  hunter  into  the  forests,  but  allows  his  sister  or  his  wife 
Tapiolan-Emenda  to  guide  her  worshippers  in  the  pursuit  of 
wild  fowl.  It  was  vain  however  to  attempt  to  kill  a  quadru- 
ped without  imploring  the  aid  of  Hysis,  a  sullen  and  formi- 
dable giant,  the  destroyer  of  bears  and  wolves.  They  adored 
also  several  petty  divinities,  who  presided  over  the  meaner 
game  of  hares  and  squirrels.  To  the  different  rural  divini- 
ties of  the  Carelians  were  reserved  the  care  of  rye,  barley 
and  oats,  but  Kekki  was  the  general  protector  of  agricul- 
ture. His  name  signifies  a  cuckoo,  and  the  god  might  have 
been  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  spring,  or  the  Finnic  divini- 

name  of  Tchudes..  His  hypothesis  is  perhaps  taken  from  the  work  of 
Lehrberg,  which  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  consult. 

c  Torfaus,  Hist.  Norweg.  I.  p.  160,  from  the  Eigla,  an  Icelandic  work. 
Schoening's  Ancient  Geography  of  Norway,  p.  28,  30,  (in  Dan.)  Gatter- 
er's  Historical  Library,  V.  p.  317,  329,  (in  Germ.) 
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tics  might  have  been  represented  by  the  figures  of  animals. 
Finland  was  also  the  country  of  giants,  gnome-like  spi- 
rits and  supernatural  beings  that  frequented  the  desnts, 
murmured  in  the  waterfall,  raged  hi  the  tempest,  and  illu- 
ded  the  traveller  and  the  hunter  by  a  thousand  fantastic 
forms.  Magic  was  universally  believed  ;  it  was  connected 
with  the  worship  and  manners  of  the  people,  but  degraded 
by  the  low  arts  and  vulgar  deceit  of  the  priests  or  wizards. 
The  ancient  traditions  have  unfortunately  been  mixed  with 
others  of  more  modern  date  ;  little  information  can  therefore 
be  derived  from  them.  Music  was  a  very  powerful  instru- 
ment in  the  old  superstition ;  by  it  the  sands  on  the  sea  shore 
were  changed  into  diamonds,  the  corn  danced  into  the  barn 
yard,  trees  moved  in  harmony,  and  bears  listened  to  the  notes 
of  Wainamoinen's  lyre.  The  divine  minstrel,  seized  by  the 
power  of  his  magic,  fell  into  ecstasies,  and  shed  a  foun- 
tain of  pearls,  instead  of  tears.*  It  is  certainly  not  a  lit- 
tle extraordinary  that  the  attributes  of  an  Orpheus  or  an 
Amphion  can  be  found  in  such  a  country  as  Finland.  We 
shall  not  inquire  whether  the  Finns  inhabited  formerly  a  re- 
gion on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  not  so  far  distant  from 
Greece  ;  but  their  present  country,  though  very  different, 
might  impress  the  mind  with  strong  emotions.  The  roaring 
cataract,  the  calm  lake  and  the  rugged  rock  were  the  pyha 
or  holy  places  in  which  their  ancestors  worshipped.  The 
hell  of  the  Finns,  like  that  of  the  Irish,  was  situated  in  their 
native  soil.  According  to  the  national  songs,  the  souls  of 
wicked  men  were  sent  to  K:ppumaiki,  a  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kemi,  where  a  large  stone  with  an  excavation  in  the 
centre,  was  often  stained  with  the  blood  of  victims.  The 
priests  only  were  permitted  to  approach  it.bc 

The  Finnic  language  is  perhaps  the  most  sonorous  and 
best  adapted  for  poetry  of  any  in  Europe.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  Hungarian  ;  all  the  words  terminate  in  vowels,  and  two 
consonants  rarely  follow  each  other.  The  letters  b,  d,f  and 
g  form  no  part  of  their  alphabet,  but  some  foreign  words 
have  been  introduced,  in  which  the  three  last  consonants 
are  used.  Michael  Agricola,  bishop  of  Abo,  was  the  first  fo- 
reigner who  wrote  in  Finnic  ;  he  published  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  1 558. 

Three  dialects,  those  of  Carelia  or  Savolax,  Ostroboth- 
nia  and  Finland  proper,  are  still  spoken  in  the  country.  They 
correspond  with  the  three  tribes,  or  the  Kyriales,  Quaines 
and  Ymes.  The  Esthonians  and  Finlanders  can  understand 
each  other.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  information  can  be 
gained  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Runic  characters  used 
by  the  Finns.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  characters  were 
communicated  to  the  Goths  of  Scandinavia,  or  whether  the 
letters  of  the  one  and  the  other  people  had  a  common  origin 
during  the  age  of  Odinism,  in  a  period  anterior  to  the  vul- 
gar era.  It  might  not,  however,  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
Finns,  the  Wends,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Scandinavi- 
ans were  accustomed  to  write  on  rocks  with  a  spear  or 
sharp-pointed  instrument.d 

The  present  Finlanders  are  grave,  but  intrepid  and  inde- 
fatigable. They  can  endure  the  severest  privations,  but  their 
perseverance  is  little  removed  from  obstinacy.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  national  name,  customs  and  language,  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation, which  the  Swedes  were  anxious  to  diffuse  amongst 
them.  Their  signal  ingratitude  to  Gustavus  the  Third,  is  no 

"  Schroter,  Runes  Flnnoiscs. 
b  Ralis,  p.  20. 

1  "  The  Finns  are  afraid  to  approach  it." 


very  favourable  trait  in  their  character.  Had  the  Finlanders 
not  been  guilty  of  treason,  that  kini(  might  have  made  him- 
self master  of  Petersburg.  Although  the  people  may  rather 
submit  to  the  Russians  than  to  the  Swedes,  they  are  aware 
that  independence  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dominaii'm 
of  the  czar  ;  at  present,  however,  they  must  remain  satisfied 
with  the  forms  of  a  national  government.  Russia  and  the 
grand  dutchy  have  been  declared  two  distinct  but  insepara- 
ble states,  terms  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  diplomatic  logic, 
though  wholly  unintelligible  when  applied  to  history  or  geo- 
graphy. All  the  offices  are  held  by  Finlanders.  The  senate 
regulates  the  affairs  of  the  community,  and  presides  over  the 
administration  of  justice.  Swedish  laws  are  still  in  force,  and 
the  national  representation  is  the  same  as  in  Sweden.  The 
diets  of  Finland  were  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander. 

The  civil  rights  of  the  peasantry  are  as  much  protected 
as  in  any  province  of  Sweden  ;  if  their  freedom  has  in 
some  districts  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

Public  instruction  was  neglected  before  the  time  of  Gus- 
tavus the  Third.  The  Swedes  are  better  informed  than 
the  inhabitants  of  most  countries  in  Europe,  but  as  they 
spoke  a  different  language,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
communicate  their  knowledge  to  the  Finlanders.  Hut 
primary  schools  have  been  established  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  Finland,  and  they  have  every  year  been  more  nu- 
merously attended.  Many  books  are  circulated,  and  wher- 
ever Swedes  and  Finlanders  make  up  the  population,  set- 
mons  are  alternately  preached  in  the  two  languages.  A 
Lutheran  archbishop  is  primate  of  Finland,  and  the  Greek 
priests  make  no  proselytes. 

If  avarice  and  selfishness  be  the  vices  of  the  people  on 
the  southern  coasts,  if  they  have  contracted  habits  of  mer- 
cantile chicane,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  other  inhabi- 
tants are  charitable  and  addicted  to  hospitality.  All  the 
Finlanders,  it  is  said,  are  revengeful  and  implacable  in  their 
resentments,  an  accusation  which  is  unfortunately  strength- 
ened by  the  crimes  and  murders  committed  in  the  rural 
districts  ;  still  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  animo- 
sity and  mutual  jealousy  that  subsists  between  the  Finnic 
peasantry  and  the  Swedish  husbandmen. 

Almost  every  Finlander  is  a  poet  or  musician.  A  cottage 
surrounded  by  forests  or  mai"shes  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  often  the  residence  of  a  bard,  whose  rustic  and 
simple  songs  enliven  all  the  villagers.  The  polished  odes 
of  our  academic  poets  are  far  inferior  in  point  of  genius  and 
originality  to  the  effusions  of  these  minstrels.  Their  poetry 
is  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  kandela  or  lyre,  and  it 
is  an  important  rule  in  Finnic  versification,  that  most  of  the 
words  in  a  line  commence  with  the  same  letter,  a  sort  of 
caprice,  which  is  not  unknown  in  other  languages  ;  for  ex 
ample,  the  ancient  Scandinavian  and  the  Latin. c 

The  peasants  reside  in  cottages  or  parti,  that  arc  not 
divided  into  apartments,  and  the  wretched  hut  is  warmed 
by  a  large  stove  fixed  to  the  wall.  The  smoke  issues  by  an 
aperture  in  the  roof,  or  by  the  doors  and  windows.  They 
are  illumined  during  the  long  nights  of  winter  by  splinters  of 
fir  smeared  in  pitch.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  people  c  in 
contrive  to  keep  their  clothes  and  linen  so  clean  in  th-  •« 

d  Runa  signifies  a  javelin  in  old  Latin. 

•  \ortis  et  nimbum  oerrccat  nigror.  (Ennius.) 

f  Ducile  ab  urbe  domum,  inea  cannina,  ducUc  Daphnim.  (Virgil.) 
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dark  and  smoky  dwellings.  Vapour  baths  are  used  by  all 
the  Finlanders,  and  it  is  evidently  from  the  Finns  settled 
formerly  in  central  Russia  that  the  same  custom  was  com- 
municated to  the  Slavonians.  The  baths  are  not  spacious; 
several  rows  of  stone  steps  rise  one  above  the  other  in  the 
form  of  a  stair-case  ;  they  are  heated  from  130°  to  160° 
of  Fahrenheit,"  and  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  red-hot 
stones,  the  place  is  soon  filled  with  vapour.    The  bather 


descends  from  step  to  step,  and  is  in  a  short  time  covered 
with  a  profuse  perspiration  ;  he  then  washes  himself  in  te- 
pid water,  and  the  office  of  drying  and  rubbing  his  body  is 
always  reserved  for  the  women.  The  Finlander,  before 
he  puts  on  his  clothes,  rolls  in  winter  on  the  snow,  and  in 
summer  on  the  grass. 


a  "56°  to  04°  Reaumur." 
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European  Russia:    Fourth  Section.    Description   of  lite 
provinces  on  the  Baltic,  continued  and  concluded^ 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations  in  the.  physi- 
cal geography  of  Europe,  may  be  observed  on  the  south 
of  Finland.    The  lake  Onega  approaches  the  White  Sea, 
and  pours  its  waters  by  the  Swir  into  the  great  lake  Lado- 
ga, which  flows  through  the  broad  Neva  into  the  long  and 
narrow  gulf  of  Finland.     If  the  level  of  the  gulf  were  600 
feet  higher,  it  might  cover  the  whole  country  between  it 
and  the  lake  Onega  ;  nay  more,  if  we  judge  from  the  ap- 
parent elevation  of  the  heights  between  the  two  basins,  it 
might  pin  the  White  Sea.    The  rocks  in  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land are  composed  of  compact  or  shell  limestone  ;  the 
same  substance  is  common  in  Ingria,  and  forms  partly  the 
basins  of  the  Ladoga  and  Onega,  but  granite  peaks  rise 
in  most  places  through  the  calcareous  mass.    The  water 
is  brackish  and  not  very  deep  ;  it  is  shallow  and  deepens 
gradually  along  the  southern  coasts,  and  the  central  chan- 
nel is  marked  bya  gre-.it  many  light-houses.    The  eastern 
extremity  of  the  gulf  forms  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  which 
might  be  more  correctly  termed  the  embouchure  of  the 
Neva.    The  water  is  fresh  and  drinkable  at  Cronstadt ;  it 
flows  in  calm  weather  westwards,  or  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  river ;  its  course,  however,  is  often  obstructed  by 
reeds  and  sand.    The  navigable  channel  terminates  at 
the  depth  of  two  fathoms;    large  merchantmen  have 
lighters,  and  ships  of  war  never  issue  from  the  docks  of 
Petersburg  without  floating  butts. a    The  mass  of  waters 
in  the  gulf  is  often  impelled  into  the  bay  of  Cronstadt  by  a 
tempestuous  west  wind.    The  Neva  having  on  these  oc- 
casions no  outlet,  recoils  on  the  quays  or  streets  of  Peters- 
burg, and  rises  to  the  first  stories  of  the  houses.  Ships 
are  sometimes  thrown  into  the  town,  and  casks  of  sugar, 
pipes  of  wine,  books  and  furniture  float  in  confusion. 
The  billows  have  invaded  the  marble  staircase  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  and  the  czar  and  his  generals  have  sailed 
in  boats  through  the  streets,  and  rescued  citizens  from  a 
watery  grave.    The  breadth  of  the  Neva  varies  from  five 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  yards  ;  its  limpid  waters  never 
freeze  before  the  29th  of  October,  and  the  ice  is  never 
melted  before  the  25th  of  March.    The  lake  Ladoga  is 
surrounded  on  the  north  by  calcareous  rocks  that  contain 
quarries  of  fine  marble  ;  the  banks  in  other  places  are 
low  and  sandy.    Its  bed  consists  chiefly  of  gravel;  its 
water  is  clear  and  abounds  in  fish.    The  lake  is  covered 
every  year  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice,  and  it  is  then  that  the 


*  "  Chnmrau.r,"  raincls. 

b  A  hundred  and  seventy-three  degrees  of  Delislo's  thermometer  are  equal 
(o  4°-JI'ot'  Fahrenheit;  or— ,\  of  Reaumur. 
c  8°  of  Fahrenheit.       *  20°  of  Fahrenheit.       e  3'.°  of  Fahrenheit. 


labours  of  the  fishermen  are  most  successful.  There  are 
more  inequalities  in  the  basks  of  the  Onega,  but  in  other 
respects  its  physical  character  is  the  same.  The  streams 
of  its  feeders  fall  in  cataracts,  or  wind  slowly  through 
heaths  and  marshes. 

The  province  of  Ingria  or  Ingermanland  derives  its 
name  from  the  small  river  Ischora,  which  is  called  Inger 
by  the  Swedes.  This  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Swedes  in  1517,  and  ceded  to  Russia  in  1721,  and  it  now 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  government  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  western  part  was  formerly  called  lama,  and 
the  Votes  or  Voliala'.nen,  a  Finnic  tribe,  peopled  the  u  rg- 
ent banks  of  the  Ladoga.  The  Ischores,  another  branch 
of  the  Finns,  still  inhabit  the  country  on  the  smith  of  the 
Neva.  The  province  is  low,  and  almost  wholly  coveted 
with  woods  or  marshes.  The  soil  is  sterile,  cold  and 
humid.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  country 
seats,  some  parks  and  gardens,  and  several  manufacto- 
ries, belonging  to  the  capital,  the  face  of  natiire  indicates 
poverty,  wretchedness  and  want.  Rye  is  raised  with  dif- 
ficulty, cherries  are  confined  to  a  few  gardens,  and  bees 
are  so  seldom  seen  that  a  hive  is  considered  a  great  rari- 
ty ;  hut  berry-beat  ing  shrubs,  wild  fowl  and  ditferent  kinds 
of  fish,  are  very  common. 

Many  valuable  observations  have  been  made  on  tho 
climate.  An  ordinary  year  may  he  divided  into  1G2  days 
of  winter  or  continued  frost,  59  of  spring,  (in  which  sea- 
son the  mornings  and  evenings  are  frosty,)  and  N  J  of 
summer  or  without  frost.  The  mean  maximum  of  cold  in 
a  period  of  seventeen  years  was  equal  to  23°  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  on  the  9th  of  February,  IS10,  the 
thermometer  descended  so  low  as  35°  30'  on  the  same 
scale.  The  heat  of  summer  is  occasionally  as  high  ;;s 
93°.  Frost  begins  commonly  about  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  continues  to  the  same  time  in  April.  The  great- 
est degree  of  cold  in  the  year  1791  did  not  exceed  173°  of 
Delisle  ;b  the  number  of  frosty  days  was  not  greater  thao 
188,  and  in  99  only  the  frost  continued  without  interrup- 
tion. The  mean  maximum  of  cold,  as  indicated  by  De- 
lisle's  thermometer,  was  equal  to  \  during  five  days, 
to  1G0OJ  during  forty-four,  and  to  150°°  during  a  hundred 
and  thirty/  The  highest  temperature  in  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  was  greater  than  1 10°  of  Delisle,1-'  and  ac- 
cording to  the  mean  result  of  different  observations,  it  re- 
mained thirty-one  days  above  120°,''  seventy-seven  above 
130°,''  and  fifty-four  above  140°. k    Lastly,  it  varied  in  a 


<  "  The  eokl  surpassed  170°  during  5  days,  IGO^  during  44,  and  l.">(P 
during  130." 

s  8<)c  of  Fahrenheit.  >■  GP°  of  Fahrenheit. 

•  50°  of  Fahrenheit.  k  14°  of  Fahrenheit. 
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period  of  101  days,  "between  140°  and  150°,  or  the  point 
of  congelation.  It  may  be  easily  believed  that  the  year  in 
which  these  observations  were  made,  was  unusually  mild. 
The  winter  lasts  eight  months  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  in 
the  remaining  four  the  weather  is  variable. a  It  appears 
frc.m  a  calculation  of  the  great  Euler,  that  there  are  only 
sixty  days  in  the  year  in  which  snow  or  rain  never  falls  at 
Petersburg.  If,  says  Pallas,  the  pear  and  plum  trees  be 
grafted,  they  perish  in  winter,  and  biennial  plants  rarely 
resist  the  cold.  The  country  is  often  obscured  with 
fogs  ;  it  abounds  in  musquitoes,  and  is  colder  than  the 
province  of  Drontheim  in  northern  Norway  at  the  parallel 
of  63°. 

The  new  capital  of  Russia  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  this  unhealthy  region,  on  a  shallow  port,  which 
is  frozen  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  near  marshes 
covered  with  ice,  and  on  islands  exposed  to  inundations. 
It  was  the  monarch's  first  design  to  make  Petersburg  a 
military  harbour  and  an  arsenal.  The  small  fortress  of 
Nyenschantz  had  been  built  in  the  year  1300,  at  a  short 
distance  above  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  It  was 
taken  in  1703  by  Peter  the  First,  who  determined  to 
change  it  into  a  place  of  defence  against  Sweden.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  altered  his  purpose,  or 
imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the  best  station  for  the 
fleet  which  was  to  be  established  on  the  Baltic,  and  the 
most  advantageous  port  for  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia, 
So  extravagant  were  his  notions  on  this  subject,  that  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  thither  in  1721.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  at  that  time  to  have  found  a 
place  in  the  whole  of  inhabited  Russia,  worse  adapted  for 
the  capital.  The  czar  did  not  perhaps  expect  to  make 
himself  master  of  Riga,  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
chosen  for  a  commercial  port,  and  it  was  probably  the 
desire  of  opening  a  prompt  communication  between  the 
Neva  and  the  interior  by  the  canal  of  Msta  and  the  Wol- 
chowa,b  that  induced  him  to  undertake  his  great  work. 
We  differ  from  the  admirers  of  that  prince,  because  it 
was  easy  to  have  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  a  site 
better  fitted  for  a  town  than  a  marsh,  where  the  houses 
rest  on  piles,  which  may  one  day  give  way  under  the  cost- 
ly fabrics  that  they  now  support.  The  nobles  refused  at 
first  to  reside  in  a  city  that  appeared  to  them  a  place  of 
exile  ;  but  Peter  wished  it,  and  his  energy  enabled  him 
to  triumph  over  nature  and  the  opposition  of  the  nation. 
Petersburg  was  built,  and  although  on  an  unfavourable 
position,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  magnificent  capitals 
in  Europe  ;  it  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  number  of  its  edifices,  the  size  of  its  squares,  the 
breadth  of  its  streets,  and  the  waters  by  which  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  is  divided.  The  hexagonal  citadel  stands 
on  the  island  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  it  is  a  fortress  wholly 
useless  as  a  place  of  defence,  but  it  might  control  a  re- 
volted multitude.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  where  the  emperors  are  interred,  the  small 
wooden  house  in  which  Peter  the  First  resided,  when  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  city,  the  botanical  garden  and 
the  medical  college,  are  situated  in  the  same  quarter,  which 

a  "  and  in  the  remaining  four  there  is  occasionally  snow  and  frost." 

<■  Rather  by  the  canal  of  Wyschnei-Wolotchok,  the  Msta,  which  flows 
into  lake  llmen,  and  the  Wolchowa,  which  flows  from  lake  Ihnen  into  lake 
Ladoga. — P.  c  The  street  called  the  Perspective. 

*  Two  miles  and  a  half.  [The  verst  is  equal  to  1167  yards,  or  §  mile 
nearly. — Ed.  Encyc.  3  versts  are  equal  to  2  English  miles. — Clarke. 
.Consequently,  7  versts  are  equal  to  4  §  miles. — P.] 


is  cut  into  several  islands,  and  the  houses  are  the  worst 
built  of  any  in  Petersburg.  The  Wasili-Ostrow  or  the 
island  of  Basil,  on  the  west,  is  much  larger ;  it  was  there  that 
Peter  the  Great  wished  to  found  the  city,  and  that  the  first 
houses  were  erected  ;  its  present  inhabitants  are  mostly  ma- 
riners and  merchants.  It  consists  of  twelve  long,  broad  and 
strait  streets,  which  are  called  Lines,  and  the  finest  buildings 
are  the  custom  house,  the  exchange,  the  hemp  warehouse,  the 
twelve  colleges  or  ministerial  departments,  the  seminary  of  the 
marine  cadets,  the  university,  the  observatory,  and  lastly,  the 
academy  of  arts,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  speak  more 
fully.  The  harbour  of  the  gallies  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  quarter  of  the  admiralty,  or  the  residence 
of  the  court,  the  nobility  and  ambassadors,  is  the  finest  in 
Petersburg.  It  is  an  island  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
two  former  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  the  Neva  and  Fontanka, 
and  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  Moika  and  Catherine's 
canal.  The  principal  ornaments  are  the  admiralty,  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  First,  the  winter  palace, 
the  hermitage,  the  summer  palace  and  gardens,  and  the 
costly  churches  of  Isaac  and  the  Virgin  of  Kasan.  The 
last  edifice  adorns  the  street  of  the  Neva,0  which  is  seven 
versts  in  length.4  The  surface  of  Petersburg  is  not  less 
than  seventy-four  square  versts,0  but  the  buildings  do  not 
cover  more  than  the  thirteenth  part  of  that  space.  There 
are  six  large  and  twenty-four  small  bridges,  and  the  whole 
town  consists  of  eleven  quarters  and  fifty-five  districts,  and 
contains  450  public  buildings,  9000  houses,  and  300,000 
inhabitants/8  It  maybe  remarked  that  the  population  ot 
Petersburg  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean capitals,  by  the  extreme  disproportion  in  the  numbers 
of  the  two  sexes.  All  the  inhabitants  amounted  in  1813 
to  285,500,  and  they  consisted  of  197,994  males,  and 
87,506  females.  A  garrison  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  a  number  of  strangers  equal  to  36,000,  are  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  so  great  a  disparity,  more  parti- 
cularly as  many  individuals  among  the  last  class  are  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  the  town.  There  are  at  present  at  Pe- 
tersburg 25,000  Germans,  2  or  3000  French,  1500 
Swedes  and  1000  English.  Sermons  are  preached  in 
fifteen  languages.  The  Catholics  are  more  numerous 
than  the  Lutherans,  but  the  latter  are  at  least  equal  to 
20,000  individuals. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  city  of  Peter  the  Great 
is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  the  same  place  has 
been  considered  a  confused  assemblage  of  gaudy  and 
inelegant  monuments.  We  shall  try  to  discover  what  is 
true  in  these  conflicting  opinions.  Several  edifices  have 
been  built  according  to  the  modern  Italian  style,  modified 
by  the  caprice  of  different  sovereigns,  and  their  numerous 
defects  may  be  attributed  to  these  two  causes. 

The  winter  palace  is  a  very  large  building  that  commu- 
nicates with  the  hermitage,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Catherine,  which  joins  the  theatre.  So  great  a  mass  of 
contiguous  buildings  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  produces  a 
fine  effect.  The  architecture  of  the  marble  palace  sets  all 
rules  at  defiance.  The  spectator  observes  many  pillars 
and  pilasters  almost  touching  each  other,  of  the  same  pro- 

e  Thirty-two  square  miles.    [32  -f  sq.  miles. — P.] 

f  By  a  census  in  1817,  the  population  amounted  to  285,000,  of  whom 
55,000  were  in  the  land  and  sea  service,  and  25,000  were  foreigners. — P. 

b  The  number  of  houses  is  underrated  ;  according  to  the  statement  in 
the  text,  there  must  be  on  an  average  more  than  thirty-three  persons  in  each 
house. — Tr. 
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portions,  but  of  different  orders,  and  windows  of  unequal 
height  in  the  same  hall,  varying  sometimes  from  five  to 
nine  feet.  Marble,  bronze,  copper  and  iron,  are  lavished 
in  every  direction,  and  the  furniture  is  costly  and  of  rare 
workmanship.  The  old  summer  palace  is  built  of  wood 
in  a  pleasant  situation  ;  the  new  one  is  constructed  of 
bricks  after  the  Dutch  fashion.  The  garden  of  the  same 
name  is  only  remarkable  on  account  of  its  granite  colon- 
nade, for  although  the  statues  made  in  Italy,  are  according 
to  the  German  writers,  masterpieces  of  modern  art,  they 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Fortia,  below  mediocrity.  The 
academy  of  the  fine  arts  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
building  admired  by  every  stranger  that  visited  Peters- 
burg ;  but  the  churches  of  Isaac  and  Kasan  are  of  a  later 
date,  and  not  inferior  to  any  in  that  style  of  architecture, 
which  is  approved  in  places  of  Christian  worship,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  customs  of  the  Greek  church.  Twen- 
ty-six millions  of  roubles  were  expended  on  the  first  of 
these  temples,  which  is  wholly  composed  of  marble  ;  the 
second  is  an  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  its  peri- 
style is  partly  formed  by  fifty-six  granite  pillars.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  by  Falconet,  is 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  across  the  Neva,  on 
the  side  of  the  admiralty.  The  horse  in  this  statue,  as  in 
many  others  of  the  same  kind,  is  considered  the  finest  part 
of  the  work.  The  Russian  hero  is  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  summit  of  a  rock,  which  is  represented  by  an 
immense  block  of  granite,  that  was  found  in  a  marsh  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Petersburg.  It  weighed  upwards  of 
1336  tons,3,  but  it  has  been  cut  and  polished,  and  the  ef- 
fect which  so  novel  a  pedestal  might  have  otherwise  pro- 
duced, is  totally  destroyed.  The  exchange  and  many 
other  buildings  are  admirable  examples  of  that  rustic  but 
singularly  varied  style,  that  prevails  in  the  ludicrous  pro- 
pylaa  of  the  French  capital.  The  Russians  may  boast  of 
Petersburg,  the  Parisians  may  extol  Paris,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  judges  of  classical  architecture  could 
find  more  to  reprehend  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  than 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  breath  of  the  streets,  the 
solidity  of  the  quays  built  of  granite,  the  profusion  of  por- 
phyry and  precious  marble,  and  above  all,  the  cheerful 
spectacle  of  a  fine  river  and  an  extensive  commerce,  are 
the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  city  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Four  fifths  of  the  Russian  trade  are  concentrated  in  Pe- 
tersburg ;  its  imports  have  amounted  of  late  years  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
roubles  ;  its  exports  have  not  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.b  The  inhabitants  are  making  rapid  advances  in 
the  arts  ;  manufactories  of  tapestry,  gilded  bronze,  porce- 
lain, glass  and  crystal,  are  supported  by  the  luxury  of  the 
court.  The  working  of  jewellery  is  carried  to  great  per- 
fection ;  the  natives  excel  in  that  and  other  branches  of 
industry.  Communications  are  sent  to  Petersburg  from 
most  of  the  scientific  or  learned  institutions  in  Europe  ; 
many  societies  have  been  established  ;  among  others,  an 
academy  of  sciences,  to  which  almost  all  the  contributions 
have  hitherto  been  written  by  Germans.  Much  has  been 
done  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  ;  many  valuable  li- 
braries are  now  collected,  and  in  no  other  town  are  there 

»  "3,000,000  lbs."— 1500  tons.  Ed.  Encyc. 

b  The  value  of  the  animal  imports  is  between  five  and  six  millions  ster- 
ling, (1-20,000,000  to  130,000,000  roubles,  M.  B.)  and  that  of  the  exports 

between  four  and  five  millions,  (rather  less  than  the  imports,  M.13.)  P. 

'  •  Descriptions  of  Petersburg  by  Gcorgi.  Storch,  and  Heimer.  Picture  of 
St.  Petersburg  by  Muller    Bagatelle*  by  Fabri. 


so  many  or  so  rare  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Mongol  books. 
Theatres,  assemblies,  public  walks  and  gardens,  conned 
the  amusements  of  Petersburg  with  those  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean capitals,  but  the  only  diversions  for  which  the  cli- 
mate is  well  adapted,  are  sledge  races  and  real  Bu  inn 
mountains,  not  of  wood  but  of  ice.  All  the  pleasures  and 
refinements  of  civilization  have  been  introduced,  but  there 
is  no  place  on  the  continent  where  the  expense  of  living  is 
so  great/ 

Country  houses  and  vegetable  gardens,  cultivated  by  the 
industrious  peasants  of  Rostow,  are  gradually  becoming 
more  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  C'zar- 
skoe-Selo,  an  imperial  castle,  is  differently  described  by  the 
Russians  and  by  French  travellers  ;  the  former  consider  it 
another  Versailles,  the  latter  a  model  of  barbaric  art  ;  both 
these  opinions  are  not  incompatible.  If  we  may  jud^e  of 
it  from  engravings*  it  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient architecture  that  prevailed  in  France.  Petcrlinf  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  fine  streams  and  foun- 
tains, and  near  it  is  the  Dutch  house  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Cronstadt,  one  of  the  fortified  towns  in  Ingria,  is  situated 
on  the  island  of  Kodloi-Ostrow  ;J  its  population  exceeds 
30,000  souls  ;  it  possesses  three  ports,  and  a  convenient 
road,  where  large  merchant  vessels  anchor,  and  their  car 
goes  are  forwarded  to  Petersburg  in  lighters.  The  same 
place  is  also  a  station  for  a  division  of  the  Baltic  licet  ;  its 
fortress  and  the  small  ibrtof  Cronslot  guard  the  entrance  ot 
the  gulf  and  the  approach  to  the  capital,  which  is  not  more 
than  47  versts  or  31  miles  distant  from  Cronstadt.  Sckhu-i 
sclburg,  a  small  fortress  at  the  place  where  the  Neva 
issues  from  the  lake  Ladoga,  has  been  changed  into  a  state 
prison,  and  it  was  there  that  the  unfortune  Ivan  III.  was 
confined  and  ended  his  days.  Gatschina,  a  manufactur- 
ing town  of  seven  thousand  souls,  is  built  on  an  imperial 
domain. 

The  town  of  Narva,  though  situated  in  Esthonia,  forms 
a  part  of  the  government  of  Petersburg.  It  was  founded  or 
fortified  in  1223  by  Valdemar  the  Second  of  Denmark, 
and  became  soon  afterwards  a  Hanseatic  town  ;  the  Ger- 
mans still  make  up  the  greater  number  of  its  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  We  observe  there  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  the  ancient  German  towns,  and  the  ancient  simplicity 
of  the  German  manners.  The  burgesses  were  led  into  cap- 
tivity by  Peter  the  First  in  1701,  but  they  returned  in  1718, 
when  the  most  of  their  privileges  were  restored.  The  J\'aro- 
wa  falls  from  the  height  of  12  feet  at  a  short  distance  above 
Narva,  and  the  cascade  contrast  swell  with  the  flat  and  level 
country  on  every  side.J 

We  have  now  to  give  an  account  of  three  provinces, 
which  form  physically  and  historically,  as  well  as  by  the 
moral  and  political  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  a  distinct 
section  of  the  Russian  empire.  Esthonia,  Livonia  and 
Courland  are  commonly  called  the  German  provinces. 
They  were  inhabited  in  the  middle  ages  by  Finnic  tribes, 
or  the  Esthonians,  the  Livonians  and  the  Kre wings/  and 
also  by  Wendo-Lettonian  tribes,  or  the  Lettonians  proper, 
the  Kures  and  the  Semi  gallians.  The  difference  in  their 
origin  was  the  cause  of  perpetual  contention  between 
these  weak  tribes.    It  may  be  shown  from  their  history 

i  Rciu-Sari  is  the  Finnic  name  of  the  island. 

c  Herbinius  dc  Cataractis,  p.  253.    He  calls  the  river  the  /?<■<%-.:,  from  a 
Swedish  word.    Germ,  bach,  Du.  bcei;  Dan.  bed,  Cumberland,  beck,  a  brook. 
'  "  Ehstes,  Lives,  Krewines." 
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that  the  Esthonians  were  united  by  a  sort  of  confederacy, 
cf  whicli  the  councils  were  held  at  Rougala.  The  union 
\v;\s  formed  by  the  districts  of  Unganma,  JWurumgonda, 
tSaccala,  Jllenlaken*  Wirria,b  Hdiria,  Jtervi,"  Lappigimdu 
find  Rotala.  The  population  of  each  distiict  marched  to 
the  common  defence  of  the  frontiers,  under  the  command 
of  a  wuna  or  ancient  ;  they  were  armed  with  clubs,  swords 
end  wooden  bucklers.  The  Livonians  did  not  enter  into 
a  similar  confederacy,  and  the  Lettonians  invaded  their 
country.  The  Kures  or  masters  of  maritime  Courland 
and  of  the  islands  of  Oesel  and  Dago,  often  pillaged  the 
coasts  of  Scandinavia  ;  and  while  the  tribes  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other,  a  career  of  enterprise  and  adventure 
was  opened  for  neighbouring  states. 

These  provinces  have  been  successively  subdued  by  five 
nations  ;  their  colonies  are  more  or  less  numerous  accord- 
ing to  the  time  that  the  different  conquerors  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  country.  But  all  the  Russians,  Poles,  Danes 
and  Swedes,  do  not  form  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the 
Germans.  The  trading  or  commercial  classes  migrated 
from  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  nobles  or  lords  of  the 
rural  domains  came  originally  from  Westphalia  and  north- 
ern Germany.  These  nobles  are,  in  their  own  estimation, 
far  superior  to  the  Russians,  whom  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  into  their  order.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  all  the  free  inhabitants  are  called  Deutsche  or  Ger- 
mans, while  the  peasants,  who  were  lately  slaves,  are  styled 
Un-IJeutsche  or  not  Germans.  These  singular  denomina- 
tions took  their  rise  in  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 

The  traders  in  the  dutchy  of  Bremen,  were  the  first 
who  obtained  any  accurate  information  concerning  Livo- 
nia. A  Bremish  vessel  which  sailed  in  1 158  for  "VVisby, 
a  town  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  was  driven  by  a  tempest 
into  the  gulf  of  Riga,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina. 
The  country  was  then  inhabited  bylheLives,  a  rude  people, 
with  whom  the  strangers  began  to  traffick.  A  Bremish 
colony  settled  afterwards  amongst  them,  and  founded  the 
present  town  of  Riga.  The  gospel  was  first  preached  to 
the  natives  by  a  missionary  from  Holstein  about  the  year 
1186.  It  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  denied  that  these 
regions  were  visited  by  the  Danes  before  the  period  last 
mentioned,  or  that  they  were  known  at  an  earlier  age  to 
the  Scandinavian  pirates  by  the  names  of  Jluslur-R'ike, 
and. Austurveg*  The  natives  were  sometimes  termed  Grikia 
or  Greeks  from  the  Russians  of  the  Greek  church,  who 
began  betimes  to  conquer  the  country,  and  exact  tribute. 
It  may  be  naturally  inferred  from  the  proximity  of  the 
Swedes,  that  they  must  have  been  among  the  first  to  ex- 
tend their  dominions  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  most 
ancient  document  is  a  letter  of  Erik,  king  of  Denmark, 
dated  1093,  and  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Esthonian  nobility.  Canute  the  Sixth  having  subdued 
the  Pomeranian  Wends,  planned  an  expedition  against 
Esthonia  in  the  year  1196.  The  Archbishop  Msalon, 
the  ijreat  general  of  the  army,  gave  his  name  to  the  town 
of  Habsal,  but  the  monarch  conquered  only  the  islands 
and  part  of  the  coast.  Waldemar  the  Second  or  the  Vic- 
torious, the  brother  and  successor  of  the  last  prince, 
determined  to  connect  these  conquests  with  others  made 
in  Pomerania,  and  his  ambitious  projects  were  sanctified 
by  the  laudable  pretext  of  converting  the  Livonians.  The 

*  The  low  country. 

''  The  wooded  country. 

*  The  country  of  lakes. 


Pope  sent  him  the  famous  Danelrcg,  a  red  and  white 
banner,  which  afterwards  became  the  palladium  of  Den- 
mark, and  the    king    undertook    the  crusade.  The 
Danish  army  was  transported  in  a  fleet  of  140U  ships,  of 
j  which  the  largest  held  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  small- 
I  est  fourteen  soldiers.  The  battle  of  Wolmar  was  gained  in 
1220,  and  the  whole  of  Livonia  submitted  to  the  \ic!or, 
who  baptized  the  inhabitants  against  their  will.  The 
I  Prussians  were  afterwards  convened  in  the  same  manner, 
j  Waldemar  founded  Narva,  Revel  and  other  towns;  hut 
j  the  conquered  countries  recovered  their  liberty  (hiring 
his  captivity  from  the  year  1227  to  1230.    The  Dam  s 
'retained  however  part  of  their  possessions,  the  towns  in 
!  Esthonia  remained  faithful,  and  the  island  of  Oesel,  their 
i  last  settlement,  was  not  ceded  to  Sweden  before  1625. 
|     While  the  Danes  and  Germans  were  subduing  these 
,  barbarians,  or  converting  them  by  force,  the  Order  of  the 
•  Knighls  of  Christ'  was  instituted,  a  society  of  which  the 
j  members  adopted  at  first  the  same  regulations  as  the  k  m- 
!  plars,  and  acknowledged  the  bishop  of  Riga  as  their  head. 
I  So  long  as  the  arms  of  Waldemar  were  victorious,  the 
j  knights  were  only  considered  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Danes. 
|  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Albert,  bishop  of  Riga,  made 
lover  to  them  in  1206,  a  third  part  of  Livonia,  although  it 
|  did  not  belong  to  him;  the  donation  was  ratified  by  the 
j  Pope  in  1210.    Winno,  the  first  grand  master,  styled  the 
:  knights,  the  brethren  of  the  sword,  a  name  which  was 
changed  into  that,  of  ens;feri  or  sword-bearers  ;  they  were 
|  denominated  the  knights  of  the  cross.    They  entered  into 
j  a  solemn  union  with  the  Teutonic  Order  in  1238,  and 
|  submitted  to  all  their  statutes.    Thus  historians  have  often 
I  confounded  these  two  societies,  both  of  which  transported 
j  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  of  the  crusades  from  the  banks 
|  of  the  Jordan  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.    It  was  then 
that  a  part  of  the  sandy  plains  of  Livonia  was  called 
ldumea,  after  a  country  bordering  on  Palestine. 

The  knights  conquered  Livonia  and  Courland  between 
the  years  1230  and  1240.  Waldemar  III.  ceded  to  them 
Esthonia  in  1346,  and  the  sovereignty  of  these  slates  was 
purchased  from  the  grand  master  of  the  Teutomc  Order 
by  their  grand  master  Walter  of  Plettenberg  in  1551. 
The  sword-hearers  were  by  that  contract,  declared  inde- 
pendent, and  included  in  the  number  of  the  imperial  states. 
The  reformation  by  Luther  penetrated  about  the  same 
time  into  Livonia,  and  the  new  opinions  tended  to  shake 
the  power  of  the  knights.  The  czar  I  wan  Wasiliewitch 
thought  that  a  favourable  opportunity  had  at  last  occurred, 
and  he  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  provinces  in  1550. 
The  inhabitants  of  Narva  and  Revel,  unable  to  resist  the 
Russians,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Sweden. 
Gotthard  Kettler,  the  grand  master,  ceded  Livonia  to  the 
Poles,  renounced  his  title,  and  became  the  first  Duke  of 
Ccurland  in  1561,  after  having  sworn  fealty  and  homage 
to  Poland.  Thus  terminated  the  petty  empire  founded 
by  the  sword-bearers,  the  men,  say  the  monkish  writers, 
that  civilized  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  a  correct  assertion, 
if  civilization  is  to  establish  a  privileged  caste,  and  to  re- 
duce the  natives  to  the  most  disgraceful  slavery. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  befel  these  countries  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Order.  The  spoils  were  the  cause  of 
discord  between  Muscovy,  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  a 

d  Austur-Rikc  means  the  kingdom  of  the  east,  -and  Austurvcg  the  roftil 
to  the  east. 

c  The  Order  was  instituted  in  1201. 
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hundred  years  of  war  and  bloodshed  elapsed  before  Swe- 
den obtained  Livonia  and  Estbonia  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva 
in  1GG0.    Courland  remained  subject  to  tbe  Poles. 

The  borrors  of  war  were  kindled  anew  in  ibe  1 8th  cen- 
tury, and  the  provinces  were  devastated  by  the  Russians, 
who  remained  masters  of  them  by  the  peace  of  Neustadt 
in  1721.  The  country  had  been  governed  sixty-one 
years  by  tbe  Swedes,  and  although  Charles  XI.  humbled 
the  nobles,  many  of  the  Swedish  laws  continued  in  force  ; 
indeed,  next  to  the  changes  effected  by  Luther's  reforma- 
tion and  the  influence  of  German  literature,  nothing  has 
contributed  so  much  to  form  the  national  character  of  tbe 
nobility,  as  the  political  institutions  of  Sweden.  Russia, 
after  having  been  long  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  on  ac- 
count of  its  invasions,  has  since  governed  them  with  much 
mildness.  The  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  have  been  for 
the  most  part  respected  ;  if  the  order  is  not  exempt  from 
the  military  service,  that  circumstance  forms  a  solitary 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  towns  have  been  en- 
riched by  trade,  for  which  their  situation  is  well  adapted. 
The  admirable  education  that  the  higher  classes  receive, 
has  opened  for  them  an  easy  access  to  tbe  most  important 
offices  in  the  Russian  administration  and  in  the  different 
governments.  Enlightened  by  judicious  study,  protected 
by  Alexander  I,  the  nobles  in  the  three  dutchiesof  Estho- 
nia,  Livonia  and  Courland,  have  adopted  the  wisest  and 
most  philanthropic  measures  to  bring  the  peasants  from  a 
state  of  bondage  to  civil  liberty,  to  the  condition  of  proprie- 
tors, and  to  that  moral  melioration  without  which  freedom 
itself  must  be  in  vain.a 

The  soil,  the  clima'e  and  the  productions  of  the  three 
provinces  are  nearly  the  same.  Esthonia  and  the  north 
of  Livonia  may  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  rocks  and 
humidity,  be  compared  to  the  region  of  great  lakes,  whilst 
Courland  and  the  south  of  Livonia,  abounding  in  sand 
and  clay,  resemble  in  a  greater  degree  tbe  Sarmalian 
pla  ns.  The  whole  country  is  low  and  flat,  and  to  use  a 
geological  phrase,  of  the  alluvial  formation  ;  many  indica- 
tions prove  that  it  must  have  been  covered  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The 
highest  hill,  that  of  Weinberg  near  the  lake  of  Deven,  is 
said  to  be  1200  feet,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
has  been  accurately  measured.  JWunna-JVIeggi  is  about 
1000,  and  none  of  the  rest  are  higher  than  50d.b  Blau- 
berg,  a  sacred  hill  of  the  Lives,  commands  an  extensive 
view  over  the  plains  of  Livonia,  but  its  elevation  is  not 
greater  than  306  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  A  few 
picturesque  dales,  some  !>Tots  and  waterfalls  may  be  dis- 
covered, but  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  that 
of  a  monotonous  plain  or  a  thick  forest.  Large  beds  of 
limestone,  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
extend  throughout  the  provinces.  The  same  rocks  are 
seen  on  the  islands  in  the  gulfs  of  Riga  and  Finland  ;  they 
are  probably  connected  with  those  of  Gothland  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Baltic,  and  also  with  others  in  Southern  Fin- 

"  Esui  critique  sur  I'Hisfoire  <lu  la  Livonie,  &c.  &c.  par  L.  C.  D.  li.  (Le 
Cbmtc  de  Bray,)  Dorpat,  1817.  The  above  excellent,  work  renders  others 
superfluous,  but  the  different  authors  who  have  written  on  Ksthonia  and 
Livonia  are  mentioned,  and  their  merits  appreciated.  A  few  of  them  mav 
be  cited.  Arndt,  Lieflands  Chronik  (1753,)  containing  the  translation  of 
Henry  the  Lettonian,  1181  — 12-2.3.  Duishurg's  History  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  to  the  year  1326.  Ritssaxc  and  Kelch,  two  able  chroniclers.  Warm's 
History  of  Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Lcttonia.  Friebe's  Historical  Manual, 
1793.     Ilupel's  Northern  Miscellanies,   1781—91.*     Merkel's  Ancient 

*  Bupel's  Topographical  Account  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  2  vols.  Ri>ra. 
1771,  (in  German.)— 1>. 
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I  land.  Blocks  of  granite  are  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  low  coasts  form  a  belt  of  sand,  in 
which  rocks  are  occasionally  observed.  Tbe  climate  i«* 
'  much  milder  than  that  of  Petersburg  or  Novgorod,  and 
I  the  thermometer  descends  rarely  below  14°  of  Reaumur, 
or  zero  of  Fahrenheit ;  yet  the  rivers  are  covered  with 
ice  in  March  and  a  part  of  April.0  May  is  in  general  a 
cold  month,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  froal  and 
snow.  The  first  indications  of  winter  are  felt  in  Septem- 
ber, and  it  is  not  often  that  the  short  summer  elapses  with- 
out cold  and  humid  winds. 

Pines,  firs  and  birch  trees  thrive  in  the  marshy  forests  ; 
the  white  alder,  the  maple,  the  ash  and  the  elm  succeed 
on  the  good  land  ;  the  oak,  however,  is  a  rare  tree,  and  the 
58th  parallel  appears  to  be,  in  these  countries,  the  natural 
limit  of  its  growth.  Many  species  of  willows  are  very 
common ;  but  the  linden  is  confined  to  Courland,  the 
beech  is  seldom  seen,  and  the  hawthorn,  the  elder,  the  wal- 
nut and  the  chestnut  are  unknown/  Bright  flowers  are  dis- 
closed in  the  late  springs,  but  the  natural  grasses  in  the 
meadows  are  coarse  and  rank,e  and  dismal  mosses  cover  a 
great  part  of  the  plains.  The  plants  which  flourish  in  the 
marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  in  northern  Jutland  and  Smoland.  The  Vaccirium. 
oxycoccos  and  myrtillus  abound,  strawberries  and  currants 
appear  in  equal  profusion,  but  the  cherries  do  not  often 
ripen,  and  the  apples,  though  plentiful,  are  of  a  bad  kind  ; 
many  are  as  transparent  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Moscow,  from  which  place  they  have  probably  been  trans- 
planted/ Rye,  hemp  and  flax  yield  good  crops  ;  little  labour 
is  bestowed  on  the  culture  of  potherbs,  and  the  peasants  are 
ignorant  of  gardening. 

Hares,  foxes,  bears  and  wolves  frequent  the  forests  and 
brushwood,  but  the  last  animal  is  the  most  common  and 
the  most  destructive  of  any  ;  its  extirpation  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  country.  The  elk  wanders  in  the 
wooded  or  desert  districts,  and  the  heaths  are  well  stocked 
with  grouse,  woodcocks  and  a  variety  of  wild  fowl.  The 
salmon  fisheries  are  the  most  productive;  next  to  them 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  kullo-strcemltng,  a  spt 
of  small  herring  only  found  in  the  Baltic.  The  large  lake 
of  Peipus,  which  forms  one  of  the  natural  limits  of  the 
country,  abounds  in  breams  and  Salmo  marebmda.  The 
lake  is  about  75  miles  in  length  and  37  in  breadth  ;E  its 
banks  are  covered  with  sand,  and  the  adjacent  country  is 
flat  and  unvaried.  The  lake  of  Wtrz'ixrvr  or  Wcrz  is  the 
second  in  size,  and  those  of  Fehsten  and  Jlfarienburg  arc 
comparable  to  any  in  point  of  natural  scenery.  Most  of 
the  rivers  are  small ;  the  Jla,  however,  traverses  nearly 
the  whole  of  Livonia,  and  its  Scandinavian  name,  which 
is  common  to  other  rivers,  is  little  known  in  the  country  ; 
the  natives  call  it  the  Goya.  The  Narowa  and  its  cascade 
have  been  already  mentioned;  the  TVindnu  forms  another 
of  twenty  feet  in  Courland,'  and  the  fish  in  passing  it  leap 
into  the  air,  and  fall  in  baskets  arranged  to  receive  them. 

Times  of  Livonia,  1799.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of 
these  provinces  by  the  discovery- of  many  manus -ripts  in  Kouigslierg  and 
Livonia;  whatever  valuable  information  they  contain,  is  emUvliol  in  tho 
work  of  M.  de  Bray.  11  Btoninglicrg,  in  Courland,  b  ~00. 

c  "The  rivers  are  rarely  bead  from  ice  In-fore  the  beginning  of  April." 

d  De  l'rav,  Essai  sur  la  Livonie,  II.  320. 

c  "  CiuT.r  and  Agiostis." 

'  The  transparency,  says  M.  de  Bray,  is  the  effect  of  climate. 

s  "30  leagues  by  15"— 00  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breadth.  Pt'iiArrton. 

h  Iicric  is  onlv  the  Esthonian  itenci,  lake. 

I  Called  the  Ilomci.  *   (ieorgi,  Description  de  la  Huseie. 
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The  Duna,  called  by  the  Russians  the  western  Dwina  and  | 
by  the  Lettonians  the  Drugcica,  is  the  only  large  river ;  its 
length  from  its  source  in  a  lake  on  the  heights  of  Wolchon- 
ridin  the  government  of  Tver,  to  its  mouth  below  Riga,  is 
not  much  less  than  1000  versts  or  666  miles  ;  but  its  chan- 
nel is  obstructed  in  many  places  by  calcareous  rocks.  The 
peasants  in  White  Russia  never  ascend  it,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  for  them  to  descend  in  their  struses  or  barges. 
That  obstacle  is  not  the  only  one  whichdiminishes  the  com- 
mercial utility  of  the  river.  It  is  shallow  in  the  sandy  plains 
of  Livonia,  and  its  streams  are  impeded  by  plants. a  M.  de 
Bray  collected  in  the  Duna  leaves  of  the  Butomus  umbella- 
tus,  which  were  upwards  of  22  feet  in  length ;  they  were 
carried  down  the  current  in  thousands,  and  obstructed  the 
course  of  the  boats. 

The  dutchy  of  Esthonia  is  now  changed  into  the  govern- 
ment of  Revel ;..  the  inhabitants  amount)  according  to  an 
approximate  calculation,  to  300,000,  and  of  these  the  Es- 
thonians (Esths)  make  up  five  sixths  or  nearly  the  whole 
peasantry  ;  the  remaining,  fraction  is  composed  of  the  Ger- 
man nobility,  some  Russians,  German  burgesses  and  Swe- 
dish husbandmen. 

The  soil  is  not  fruitful,  the  most  of  it  is  light  and  sandy, 
or  stony  and  marshy  ;  still  a  great  quantity  of  rye,  barley, 
hemp  and  flax  is  cultivated.  The  grain  reaped  in  1802, 
was  not  less,  says  Storch,  than  931,530  tshetverls,b  the  con- 
sumption did  not  exceed  678,537,  consequently  the  excess  j 
was  equal  to  252,993,  which  is  proportionably  much  greater 
than  the  surplus  crops  in  Livonia  ;  but  no  general  rule  can 
be  formed  from  the  extraordinary  harvests  of  1802.  The 
trade  of  the  country  is  greater  than  formerly,  and  its  im- 
ports are  increased.0 

The  fortified  town  of  Revel,  founded  in  1218  by  the 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Waldemar  the  Victorious,  is  si'uated 
in  the  ancient  district  of  Harria  or  IIarcnland.A  e  It  was 
once  distinguished  among  the  Hanseatic  towns;  its  com- 
merce, then  very  extensive,  is  still  flourishing ;  many  foreign 
vessels  enter  its  harbour,  which,  though  large,  is  difficult  of 
access ;  it  is  also  a  station  for  a  division  of  the  Russian 
fleet.  The  town  is  peopled  by  15,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
lower  orders  are  employed  in  its  large  founderies  and  dis- 
tilleries. The  public  buildings  are  the  Gothic  cathedral 
and  a  rural  palace  in  the  imperial  gardens  of  Ekatar'nendal. 
Baltic  Port,  formerly  Rogerwick,  has  an  extensive  harbour, 
but  the  opening  is  too  great ;  it  would  require  an  immense 
dike  to  confine  the  inroads  of  the  sea.  The  fortifications 
begun  by  Peter  I.  in  1719,  and  continued  under  Elizabeth 
and  Catharine  II.  were  abandoned  in  1769.  The  station 
was  then  no  longer  necessary.  Habsal,  a  small  town  with 
a  convenient  harbour,  derives  its  name  from  the  archbishop 
Absalon,  a  famous  Danish  general,  who  erected  there  the 
first  cathedral  in  the  diocese  of  Oesel,  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  dutchy  of  Livonia  is  at 
present  included  in  the  government  of  Riga.  It  is  peo- 
pled by  more  than  700,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  300,000 
are  Wendo-Lithuanian  Lettonians,  and  340,000  Esthonians 

*  "  Its  waters,  like  those  of  all  the  other  rivers  in  the  country,  derive  a 
browniuh  tint  from  decaying  plants." 

**  The  tshetvert,  or  Russian  matter,  is  equal  to  seven  pouds  and  a  half, 
or  300  lbs. — [  The  chetwer!  cont  tins  55  Winchester  gallons  nearly.  Cyc. — P.] 

1  "  The  country  is  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  particularly  for  im- 
portation, and  it  is  said  for  smuggling." 

*  Germ.  Harriett,  Harrische  Kreis  (llarrian  circle.)  Esthonian,  Harjo 
Ma  (cultivated  country.)    Hupel,  Lirf  und  Esthland,  v.  I.  p.  319. 

*  Revel  signifies  a  reef  in  Danish,  and  the  town  is  called  Dani-Lin  or 


of  Finnic  origin.  The  northern  districts  are  inhabited  by 
the  latter.  The  soil  is  more  varied  than  that  of  Esthonia  j 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  marshes,  and  also  a  greater 
extent  of  plains.  The  grain  harvest  of  1802  yielded 
1,523,748  tshetverts,  and  the  consumption  was  not  less  than 
1,233,219.  The  exportation,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
province,  is  inferior  to  that  from  Esthonia,  but  the  popula- 
tion is  more  concentrated.  The  numerous  distilleries  form 
the  most  lucrative  branch  of  the  home  trade,  and  the  prin- 
cipal exports  are  flax  and  hemp.  The  forests  are  cleared 
in  two  ways,  and  both  are  equally  ruinous  to  the  country. 
The  trees  are  sometimes  cut  and  burnt,  and  the  ground  is 
afterwards  tilled.  The  second  method  consists  in  tilling  the 
land,  and  then  covering  it  with  trees  brought  frcm  a  distance, 
which  are  afterwards  consumed.  The  fields  are  thus  im- 
pregnated with  ashes,  and  produce  the  first  year  a  rich  har- 
vest of  wheat  or  excellent  barley  ;  a  tolerable  crop  of  rye 
is  raised  the  second  year,  and  a  good  crcp  of  oats  the  third. 
They  are  sometimes  sown  the  fourth  and  fifih  years,  but 
their  produce  always  decreases,  and  after  that  peiicd  they 
are  wholly  useless  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  hay  is 
of  a  bad  quality  ;  all  the  meadows  are  inundated  or  covered 
with  ice  in  winter. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  is  well  fortified  ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Duna,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  population  in  1799  was  equal 
to  27,798  individuals,  but  according  to  Storch  it  was  not 
greater  then  24,515  in  1815.  That  author,  however,  did 
not  include  the  suburbs,  the  inhabitants  of  which  may 
amount  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand ;  the  whole  number,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  much  less  than  36,000.  A  large 
townhouse,  erected  in  1750,  many  fine  churches  and  a  wide 
and  convenient  harbour,  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Biga. 
But  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  most  of  ihe  houses  are  ill 
built/  There  is  a  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Duna,  which  the 
Russians  call  the  Living  Bridge.  The  port  is  the  second 
in  the  empire,  and  more  than  eleven  hundred  vessels  sail  to 
it  every  year.e  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  flax  and  hemp,  wax,  honey,  potash,  masts,  planks 
and  different  kinds  of  wood.  Many  foreign  merchants  are 
settled  in  the  town,  and  nearly  all  these  articles  are  shipped 
in  foreign  vessels.  The  iuports  are  not  at  present  very 
valuable,  but  they  might  become  so,  if  a  canal  were  cut 
from  the  Dwina  to  the  Wolga,  by  which  a  direct  commu- 
nication might  be  opened  between  Riga  and  central  Russia. 
The  manners,  laws  and  customs  of  the  place  remind  the 
stranger  of  a  German  town  under  a  Hanseatic  republic. 
The  burgesses  have  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  custom- 
house ;  they  maintain  a  hundred  soldiers,  a  corps  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  number  of  engineers.  An  arsenal  has  been 
assigned  to  them,  and  they  have  obtained  on  different  occa- 
sions important  privileges.  Riga  is  surrounded  with  sand 
and  marshes;  the  water  of  the  Duna  is  turliJ  and  un- 
wholesome ;  and  the  city,  frcm  the  nature  of  its  position,  is 
sometimes  inundated.  The  same  town  is  connJered  a  bul- 
wark of  the  empire,  and  it  proved  in  1812a  barrier  against 
the  invasion  of  a  French  army,  guided  by  the  genius  of 

Tallin,  the  ritv  of  the  Danes,  by  the  Esthonians,  Koliwan  by  the  Russians, 
and  Dannu  Pilss,  or  the  Danish  castle,  by  the  Lettonians. 

f  It  is  simply  stated  in  the  original  that  the  streets  are  narrow  ;  nothing 
is  said  of  the  houses.  "  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  houses, 
which  are  generally  of  stone,  are  mat." — Ed.  Enryc. — P. 

k  "There  arrive  annually  from  900  to  1 100  vessels,  and  sometimes 
more."  The  number  of  vessels  which  arrive  are  between  1000  and  1100  an- 
nually, and  those  which  clear  out  from  900  to  1000. — Ed.  Encijc. — P. 
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Napoleon,  until  then  unaccustomed  to  defeat.  The  fortifi- 
cations arc  not  very  strong,  and  the  place  might  have  been 
easily  taken,  had  not  the  army  been  weakened  by  severe 
hardships,  and  the  soldiers  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
camp  ugn,  that  their  leader  was  no  longer  invincible.  Some 
other  to  wn?  in  Livonia  rn  ly  be  sinrtly  mentioned.  fVenden, 
the  Lettontan  Zehsis,  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  pro- 
vincial grand-masters  of  the  Teutonic  order.  fVolmar 
derives  its  name  from  Waldemar  II.,  king  of  Denmark, 
who  gained  there  in  1220,  a  great  victory  over  the  Livo- 
nians.  Dorp1,  formerly  a  flourishing  Hanseatic  town,  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1707.  It  has  since 
that  time  been  rebuilt  of  wood,  and  more  than  once  burnt 
to  the  groun  1,  calamities  which  have  eventually  contributed 
to  its  embellishment.  It  is  at  present  peopled  by  8500  in- 
divi  luals.  Gustavus  Adolphus  founded  and  Paul  I.  re-es- 
tablished there  a  German  university  for  the  people  of  Livo- 
nia, Esthonia  and  Courland.  The  inhabitants  have  thus  been 
enlightened,  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been  diffused, 
and  every  important  discovery  made  in  Germany  or  the 
rest  of  Europe,  has  found  its  way  into  the  three  provinces. 
Pemau,  or,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  town 
of  lime  trees,  has  a  convenient  harbour,  and  a  hundred 
vessels  laden  with  grain  sail  from  it  every  3'ear.a 

The  government  of  Courland  forms  the  frontier  on  the 
sou  h  of  the  Dana  and  the  g  i!f  of  Riga,  and  extends  on  the 
west,  like  a  promontory,  between  the  gulf  of  Livonia  and 
the  Baltic.  It  is  only  the  last  part  which  is  strictly  ca  1 -d 
Courlan  1,  or  the  country  of  the  Coures  or  Mures.  The 
interior  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sim'gaUia,  a  word  of 
which  the  two  first  syllables  are  a  corruption  of  semms,  same 
or  suomz,  a  region  or  country,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  signification  of  the  others. 

Ciurland  is  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  populous 
of  the  three  dutchies  ;  but  the  climnte  is  severe  and  subject 
to  dense  fogs  and  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 
If  the  country  near  Windau  and  Goldingen  be  not  included, 
the  s oil  is  every  where  rich,  strong  and  argillaceous.  Flax 
is  the  crop  which  succeeds  best,  and  the  province  is  much 
better  cultivated  than  Livonia.  The  peasants,  compara- 
tively prosperous  and  intelligent,  til!  thuir  land  with  greater 
care.  All  the  grain  raised  in  1302  amounted  to  1,444,764 
tskelverts,  the  quantity  consumed  equalled  1,163,930,  con- 
sequently an  excess  of  275,834  was  left.  The  popula- 
tion is  greaterthan  half  a  million,  and  not  so  widely  scattered 
as  in  Livonia.  The  old  Kures,  who  are  chiefly  husband- 
men, make  up  nearly  the  whole  number ;  almost  .all  the 
nobles  and  burgesses  are  Germans.  Two  thirds  of  the 
inhabitant  profess  the  reformed  religion  ;  the  remaining 
third  or  the  most  ignorant  part  of  the  community  have 
been  inveigled  into  Catholicism  by  the  Polish  party  ;  but 
sincePolanl  hasceasedto  exist,  few  or  no  converts  have  been 
gained.  The  Jews  are  increasing  rapi  lly,  and  the  cause 
of  the  evil  is  imputed  to  the  toleration  which  the  czar  affords 
them. 

Jbf'Utxu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly  the 
ducal  residence,  is  situated  on  the  Aa,  which  is  called  near 
its  mouth  the  Bdhr-Ax,  and  in  the  Lithuanian,  the  Lela- 
XJpni  or  great  water. b  The  town  is  peop'ed  by  12,003  in- 
habitants ;  it  covers  a  large  extent  of  groutid,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  intersected  by  fields  and  gardens.    The  new 


»  "  Perasiu  has  a  small  harbour,  whore  a  hundred  vessel  arrive  every 
year,    live  is  tin1  chief  article  of  export." 
k  It  is  culled  fclgdwa,  by  the  Lettonunp. 


castle  in  the  neighbourhood  was  for  some  time  a  place  of 
shelter  for  Louis  XVIII.  Libau,  a  trading  town  on  the 
sea  shore,  contains  5000  inhabitants  ;  its  port  is  shallow  , 
the  houses  are  buiit  of  wood,  and  consist  only  of  •  single 
story.  Jacobsladl,  a  small  town  on  the  Dwina,  is  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  vagrants,  who  exhibit  dancing  bean 
in  most  of  the  European  capitals. 

The  lake  of  Sauken  in  the  parish  of  Jacobsttdt,  is  two 
geographical  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  a  half  in  breadth. 
It  was  formed,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  after  the 
earth  had  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  ingu'.phed  a!/ 
the  habitations  in  the  vicinity.  Such  a  calamity  is  not  im- 
probable, although  the  time  in  which  it  happened  cannot 
be  ascertained.  The  fishermen  find  sometimes  in  their  Beta 
pieces  of  squared  wood  and  other  materials,  which  must 
have  formed  part  of  the  houses;  besides,  such  an  event 
might  have  been  expected,  for  the  marshes,  like  those  in 
Livonia  and  Lithuania,  are  often  covered  with  a  crust  of 
peat  or  turf,  which  becomes  gradually  thick  and  h  ud,  and 
affords  at  last  a  temporary  support  for  the  dwellings  of 
men. 

The  promontory  of  Domesnes,  which  extends  between 
the  gulf  of  Livonia  and  the  Kaltic  sea,  forms  the  northern 
extremity  of  Courland.  The  cape,  though  furnished  with 
a  double  light,  is  very  dangerous  to  the  mariners  that  repair 
to  Riga. 

We  observe  a  number  of  islands  on  the  north  of  the  pro- 
mmtory,  which  might  be  termed  from  their  inhabitants, 
the  Esthonian  Archipelago;  some  of  them,  however,  belong 
politically  to  Livonia.  The  Esthonians  call  them  the  Sarri- 
Mjl  or  country  of  the  Islands.  The  climate  is  milder  than 
on  the  continent ;  the  sea  breezes  dispel  the  clouds,  and  a 
serene  sky  is  not  so  rare  a  phenomenon  as  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coast.  The  autumns  are  more  genial,  the  oak 
thrives,  and  the  sheep  are  covered  with  a  finer  wool.  Runa, 
a  calcareous  rock  covered  with  a  vegetable  m  mid,  is  the 
neorest  to  Cape  Domesnes.  It  is  peopled  by  a  petty  tribe 
of  Swedes  or  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  their  dialect  is 
confined  to  the  island.  Oesel*,  or  the  Esthonian  Kurri-Saar, 
the  island  of  cranes,  is  next  to  Zealand,  the  largest  of  any 
in  the  Baltic.  The  calcareous  strata  that  form  its  base, 
are  in  many  places  covered  with  sandstone,  ar.d  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  is  diversified  by  forests,  lakes  and 
rivulets.  The  inhabitants,  though  rude,  are  not  indolent  ; 
many  cultivate  the  ground,  others  fish  for  se.» Is  or  roam  in 
quest  of  wrecks.  The  fishermen  are  good  swimmers  and 
divers,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  honesty. 
Arensburg,  the  principal  town  in  Oesel,  contains  1400  in- 
habitants. The  island  of  Dago  or  Daga,  the  Esthonian 
flio-ma,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  latter  ;  it  abounds  in  wood, 
and  although  the  western  part  is  sandy,  fruitful  fields,  rich 
meadows,  orchards  and  gardens  extend  on  th  •  east.  Some 
free  Swedish  husbandmen  are  settled  on  the  island,  but  the 
Esthonians,  who  are  more  numerous,  were  long  degraded 
by  slavery  ;  still,  many  are  good  mechanics  and  able  shi|>- 
wrights,  watch-makers  and  jewellers.  The  island  of  Warm 
is  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Swedes,  who  speak  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect.0 The  total  population  of  the  Archipelago  is  nearly 
equal  to  50,000  souls. 

The  difference  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  | 
pic  that  inhabit  the  three  provinces,  arises  naturally  frojn 

e  Grunert's  Account  of  the  islands  of  Oesel  ami  Dago,  a  memoir  iu  tl.o 
transactions  of  the  Economical  Society  of  l'ctcrsburg. 
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the  difference  in  their  origin  and  condition.  The  light  of 
knowledge  diffused  over  northern  Germany  is  imparted  to 
the  nobles,  the  most  of  whom  are  Germans  and  members 
of  the  reformed  church.  The  aristocracy  is  not  wealthy, 
but  the  youth  are  diligent,  and  their  great  merit  in  all  the 
offices  of  public  trust  may  be  the  result  of  their  education, 
and  the  fact  that  superior  qualification  is  their  only  claim 
for  preferment.  Those  who  remain  at  home,  improve  their 
estates,  and  contend  against  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  rigor- 
ous climate.  The  greatest  obstacles  have  given  way  to 
their  perseverance,  their  lands  are  becoming  every  year 
more  productive,  hospitality  reigns  in  their  peaceful  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  ancient  castles  where  the  Teutonic  knights 
held  their  disgraceful  orgies.  The  nobles  are  no  longer 
ignorant  and  rude  warriors,  but  well  informed  and  learned 
men.  Some  cultivate  the  fine  arts,  the  greater  number  have 
good  libraries,  and,  though  far  from  the  noise  or  amuse- 
ments of  towns,  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  is  the  best  anti- 
dote against  the  evils  of  solitude.  A  German  writer  con- 
fesses he  never  heard  his  language  spoken  with  such  purity 
or  harmony  as  by  the  Livonian  ladies,  who  are  at  least  as 
well  educated  as  those  in  other  countries.  Their  piety  is 
sincere,  because  it  is  founded  on  gospel  truth ;  some  are 
perhaps  tinged  with  enthusiasm,  the  failing  of  the  under- 
standing, not  of  the  heart.  It  was  a  Livonian  lady  that 
first  formed  the  idea  of  a  holy  alliance,  but  it  ought  to  be 
observed  in  justice  to  Madam  Krudener,  that  the  name  was 
the  only  part  of  her  plan  which  the  high  contracting  powers 
did  not  change.  That  extraordinary  person  fell  into  mys- 
ticism during  the  last  years  of  her  life,  but  her  original 
scheme,  had  it  been  adopted,  might  have  more  effectually 
conciliated  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  kings, 
disarmed  revolutionary  faction,  and  connected  political  wiih 
moral  institutions.  We  learn  with  regret  that  the  Moravian 
brethren  have  diffused  more  of  cant  and  hypocrisy  than 
true  religion  in  Livonia. a  The  higher  classes  are  free  from 
these  vices,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  any  order  of  men 
in  the  civilized  portion  of  the  Russian  empire,  so  distin- 
guished by  their  virtue  and  knowledge  as  the  nobles  in  Es- 
thonia,  Livonia  and  Courland. 

The  wars  between  Sweden  and  Russia  were  the  cause 
of  many  calamities  and  changes  in  Riga,  Revel  and  other 
towns  of  the  same  description  ;  but  the  burgesses  still  ad- 
here to  their  wise  institutions,  they  are  not  less  industrious, 
their  municipal  patriotism  is  not  abated.  Their  habits  of 
economy  are  not  incompatible  with  urbanity  or  refinement, 
and  all  the  useful  seminaries  and  charitable  establishments 
have  been  founded  by  the  citizens.  We  are  persuaded  that 
a  stranger  might  discover  in  their  towns  whatever  is  most 
worthy  of  admiration  inLubeck,  Bremen  or  Strasburg. 

The  native  husbandmen  of  Finnic  and  Lithuanian  origin 
form  a  third  class  of  inhabitants.  The  Swedish  peasantry 
are  not  numerous,  they  are  confined  to  a  few  islands,  and 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  mass  by  their  comparative 
affluence  and  civil  liberty.  The  Finns  and  Wends,  once 
the  masters  of  their  native  soil,  have  been  degraded  by 
slavery  for  the  last  six  hundred  years.  It  is  long  since  they 
despaired  of  breaking  their  chains,  their  hopes  are  no  longer 


«■  De  Bray,  III.  p.  117. 

*  "  H  is  difficult  to  settle  the  orthography  of  their  name.  From  the  ana- 
logy of  their  language  it  should  be  written  Eest,  and  pronounced  Ehst. 
It1  it  was  simply  written  Est,  the  natives  would  pronounce  it  Escht,  and 
Ekhxt,  if  written  Ehst.  In  the  records  of  the  nobility,  the  official  ortho- 
graphy for  the  name  of  the  country  is  Esthland,  from  which  is  derived 


fixed  on  the  earth,  and  heaven  is  supposed  to  be  the  coun- 
try of  the  free. 

The  Esthonians  inhabit,  besides  the  province  to  which 
they  have  given  their  name,  the  most  of  the  islands,  and  all 
the  northern  half  of  Livonia.  It  appears  from  the  archives 
of  the  nobles,  that  Esthland  is  the  correct  name  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  more  commonly  termed  Esthonia  through- 
out the  rest  of  Europe.b  The  natives  themselves  call  it 
Eesti-Ma,  but  slaves,  it  is  said,  have  no  voice  in  such  dis- 
cussions. It  is  certain  that  the  Estians  or  Estes  inhabited 
formerly  the  regions  to  the  south,  and  were  the  same  as  the 
JEstii  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Esti  of  Jornandes  ;  their  country 
corresponded  too  with  the  Estum  of  the  Scandina-\ian  voya- 
gers. These  Finnic  tribes  settled  in  the  north,  and  were  at 
an  early  period  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, the  inroads  of  the  Lettonians,  and  the  more  durable 
invasions  of  the  Germans.  The  Scandinavians  tried  to  es- 
tablish the  worship  of  Thor,  the  Lettonians  introduced  their 
dialect,  and  the  Germans  overturned  the  sacred  trees,  stone 
altars  and  wooden  idols.  The  Esthonian,  like  all  the  other 
Finns,  has  resisted  the  influence  of  these  charges  with  rare 
success  ;  he  retains  his  yellow  hair  and  all  the  features  cha- 
racteristic of  his  race.  However  indulgent  the  peasant  girls 
may  be  to  their  countrymen,  their  conduct  towards  the  Ger- 
mans is  most  exemplary.  If  any  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
gold,  they  are  banished  from  the  society  of  their  villages. 
The  hatred  of  slaves  against  a  dominant  caste  is  not  the 
only  barrier  between  the  Germans  and  Esthonians  ;  another 
and  as  poAverful  an  obstacle  is  the  language  of  the  latter, 
which  differs  little  from  the  other  Finnic  tongues.  The 
Esthonian  is  divided  into  the  dialects  of  Revel  or  Harria, 
Dorpat  or  Ungannia,  and  Oesel  or  Kure-Saar.  The  na- 
tional and  popular  songs  are  written  after  the  Finnic  style, 
in  other  words,  alliteration  and  metre  are  equally  essential.c 
Many  of  the  ballads  have  been  collected  by  the  ingenious 
Herder ;  they  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  a  rude  people,  and 
the  gloom  and  misery  inseparable  from  slavery.  The  har- 
mony of  the  language  consists  in  sonorous  and  well-com- 
bined vowels,  but  it  is  fettered  by  a  plaintive  and  drawling 
prosody,  imitating  perhaps  the  accents  of  oppression.  The 
Esthonians  are  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music.  While 
one  of  their  bands,  say  the  chroniclers,  invested  a  strong 
castle  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  monk  played  the  harp 
from  a  rampart,  and  the  besiegers  withdrew  from  the  siege. d 
Several  ancisnt  customs  might  be  mentioned,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  sueh  as  are  of  native  origin  from  others 
introduced  by  the  conquerors.  The  god  Tara-Pyha  has 
been  compared  to  the  Thor  of  the  Scandinavians,  yet  the 
former  divinity  was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  bird, 
which  appeared  in  a  sacred  wood  on  mount  Thorapilla  or 
Tara-Pyha  in  the  ancient  province  of  Wirria,  and  flew 
sometimes  to  the  great  sanctuary  in  the  island  of  Chori  01 
Oesel.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  that  fact  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  most  distant  na- 
tions, the  Greeks  and  the  Spaniards,  says  Adam  of  Bremen, 
consulted  the  oracle  in  the  island  of  Chori.e  The  Scandi- 
navians would  have  also  gone  thither,  had  Thor  been  the 
god  of  the  sanctuary.    Although  Thursday  was  consecrated 


the  Latin  form,  Esthonia.  The  Esthonians  themselves  call  their  country 
Eesti-Ma,  and  the  Lettonians  call  it  Iggauna-Semme." — M.B. 

c  "  Their  popular  songs  are  versified  after  the  manner  of  the  Finns,  07 
by  metre  and  alliteration."    See  p.  515. 

•>  Merkel,  die  Vorzeit  Lieflands,  I.  p.  248.. 

•  Adamus  Bremensis,  c.  cexxiii. 
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to  Thor  and  Thaia.  it  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  their 
identity.*  Jumala  was  the  generic  name  of  the  beneficent 
divinities,  and  Weles  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  wicked 
principle  and  its  emanations.  The  evil  spiii:-,  were  also 
called  Raggana,  but  the  characteristic  of  the  Esthonian 
worship  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  rivers,  mountains,  high 
trees,  plants  and  animals. b  Their  superstition  was  not 
wholly  destroyed  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
Idolatrous  worship  was  rendered  in  the  last  century  to 
Wohhanda,  a  rivulet  of  which  the  fresh  and  limpid  source 
was  encompassed  with  a  sacred  hedge ;  no  sacrilegious  ha  rid 
dared  to  trouble  its  water,  and  the  axe  never  approached 
the  trees  that  obscured  it  with  their  shade.  This  brook, 
after  it  was  enlarged  by  some  others,  was  called  the  Pazha- 
[oggi  or  sacred  water,  and  to  obstruct  or  alter  its  course 
was  to  invoke  on  the  land  all  the  scourges  of  the  divine 
wrath.  A  nobleman  erected  a  mill  on  the  river,  but  an  in- 
surrection was  the  consequence,  the  profane  building  was 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  revolt  was  with  difficulty  re- 
pressed by  a  strong  military  force.  The  Catholic  traditions 
are  blended  with  the  obscure  recollections  of  paganism. 
When  the  festival  of  St.  John  is  held,  it  is  accompanied  with 
dancing  and  rural  mirth.  The  peasants  meet  round  the 
ruins  of  chapels  consecrated  to  the  saint,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  see  some  engaged  in  prayer  or  in  the  dance, 
while  others  are  feasting  or  offering  sacrifices.*  Gifts  are 
still  deposited  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  on  consecrated 
stones,  and  the  peasantry,  though  admonished  by  their  pas- 
tors, carry  food  and  a  few  dried  sticks  to  the  graves  of  their 
relatives.*1 

The  celebrated  Herder,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and 
collected  many  popular  songs,  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote on  the  power  of  superstition.  A  young  village  girl 
dreamed  she  was  transported  to  Jabmcn-Aimo,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  dead,  where  she  met  the  souls  of  her  parents,  and 
desired  eagerly  to  remain  with  them  forever.  One  of  the 
souls  advised  her  to  retire  into  the  recesses  of  a  forest,  to 
abstain  from  nourishment,  and  to  rest  against  a  tree  ;  in  this 
way  her  wish  would  soon  be  gratified,  and  she  herself  might 
live  always  with  her  parents.  The  dream  did  not  end  with 
her  sleep,  and  the  impression  was  strengthened  by  many  vi- 
sions that  appeared  to  her  in  the  solitary  places  to  which  she 
led  her  flock.  Her  friends  were  informed  of  these  unearthly 
visions,  and  of  her  intention  to  obey  the  repeated  advices 
given  by  the  souls.  It  was  judged  necessary  to  confine  her, 
but  she  made  her  escape,  and  was  not  found'  during  some  I 
days.  When  at  last  discovered,  she  was  resting  against  a  | 
tree,  her  head  was  sunk  on  her  breast,  her  arms  were  im- 
moveable, and  her  eyes  closed.  Still  life  was  not  wholly 
extinct,  and  it  was  preserved  for  a  season  by  the  kindness 
of  her  relatives.  Having  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  she 
deceived  her  guardians,  fled  anew,  and  concealed  herself 
in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the  forest.  Her  brother,  after 
a  long  and  fruitless  search,  observed  her  in  the  position  en- 
joined by  the  shades,  but  her  wishes  were  by  that  time  ful- 
filled, she  was  then  an  inmate  of  the  other  world. 

^  Wc  might  enumerate  among  the  holy  places,  the  ancient 
citadel  of  Oden-Paih,  or  the  sanctuary  of  the  bear,  the  river 
of  Embach  or  Emmn-Ibggi,  the  mother  of  waters,  and  a  num- 

"  "  it  is  the  most  nlausible  argument  for  their  identity." 

b  Bull  of  Innocent  the  Third  in  the  year  11!)!).  See  Grube'r,  Orig.  Livon. 
P-  205.  e  Merkel,  Vorzeit  Licllands,  I.  174. 

d  Petri,  Livonia  and  Ksthoni:i,  I.  47:).  (in  German.) 

•  Memoir  by  Count  Mellin  in  HiipePs  yorclische  Misccllanccn.  Num- 
ber 17. 


ber  of  lakes,  springs,  hills  and  caverns.  The  Egg  Mountain, 
near  Odcn-Pa*,h,  is  .still  venerated,  and  the  weather  is  often 
predicted  by  the  mists  that  lis;:  Irom  a  >pring  on  its  eastern 
declivity. 

Many  curious  monuments  raised  before  the  introduction 
of  Clnislianity  still  remain,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  tin  v  were 
erected  by  the  Esthonians.  Such  aie  the  ancient  strong 
castles  where  the  people  met  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  Teutonic  Knights.  That  of  Warbola  baa  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  a  Livonian  writer ;  it  consists  of  a  very  large 
rampart  formed  by  masses  of  granite  laid  above  each  other 
without  lime  or  any  other  kind  of  cement.  The  two  en- 
trances bear  the  marks  of  modern  workmanship,  but  the  en- 
closure forms  an  irregular  oval  of  800  paces  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  from  200  to  250  in  diameti  r.  The  thickness  of 
the  walls  may  be  about  30  or  3G  feet,  and  they  are  higher 
or  lower  m  some  places  than  in  others,  according  to  the 
elevation  of  the  ground. ef  That  fortified  post  is  not  far  from 
the  sea,  and  others  similar  to  it  are  situated  in  the  island  of 
Oesel,  but  none  have  hitherto  been  discovered  on  the  east- 
ern frontier  towards  Russia,  or  on  the  soul  hern  towards  the 
Lettonians.  Thus  it  is  not  improbable  from  their  position, 
that  they  were  the  works  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  Swe- 
dish and  Danish  expeditions  in  the  heroic  ages  might  have 
been  preceded  by  many  other  invasions  in  the  fabulous 
times,  and  the  Goths  might  have  settled  on  these  .vh  )rea  be- 
fore they  entered  Scandinavia.  It  appears  certain  from 
what  is  known  of  the  Lettonians,  the  neighbours  and  ene- 
mies of  the  Esthonians,  that  the  latter  could  not  have  erected 
such  works.  The  fortifications  raised  in  the  12th  century  by 
the  Lettonians  were  wholly  composed  of  earth,  and  so  ig- 
norant were  they  of  more  solid  buildings,  that  they  attempt- 
ed to  pull  down  with  ropes  a  castle  founded  by  the  Teuto- 
nic Knights.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ancient  monu- 
ments in  these  countries  served  as  forts  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Polotzk,  a  kingdom  peopled  by  Goths  and  Slavonians, 
which  was  called  Paltescia  by  the  wi  iters  in  the  middle 
ages.  If  a  line  of  similar  ruins  were  traced  along  the  Duna, 
the  hypothesis  might  be  confirmed.  The  Cyclopean  walls 
in  Livonia  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  antiquaries, 
but  the  want  of  information  prevents  us  from  arriving  at 
any  conclusion  concerning  their  origin. 

"  The  two  hangers,"  says  a  writer  of  the  country,  "  are 
immense  dikes  raised  by  the  Lives  to  form  a  communica- 
tion between  fertile districtsseparated  by  marshesand  lakes."* 
M.  de  Bray,  who  examined  the  hug;1  IcOQger,  gives  a  diffe- 
rent and  more  correct  account  of  it.  "  It  is  not  an  artificial 
but  a  natural  road  of  more  than  ten  miles  in  length.  As  its 
distance  is  so  great,  it  may  be  readily  admitted  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  that  it  does  not  form  a  straight 
line.'1  It  is  a  mass  of  sand  and  pebbles,  and  also  of  calcare- 
ous and  granitic  rocks,  which  rises  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet  above  the  marshes  that  limit  it  on  each 
side.  The  road  extends  on  the  summit  or  narrowest  part  of 
that  singular  elevation,  which  becomes  gradually  bmader, 
and  the  base  varies  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  breadth.' 
The  two  sides  are  covered  with  the  Pinus  abies  and  syfa  t- 
Ms,  the  Popidus  trcimda  and  the  Ritbrts  saxatilis.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  attribute  such  works  to  human  efforts  :  had  the 

f  "They  vary  from  3  to  5  toises  in  height.'' 
e  Roerijer,  Versuoh  (Iher  die  Alterthumer  Liellands,  p.  78. 
h  "This  pretended  dike  is  more  than  three  league*  in  length.    It  doc* 
not  form  a  straight  line." 

1  "  Its  base  is  often  more  than  15  feot  hi  breadth." 
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Lives  wished  to  open  a  communication  across  the  marshes, 
n  road  not  more  than  two  feet  above  their  surface  might 
have  answered  the  purpose  ;  indeed  many  of  that  descrip- 
tion have  been  made  in  Livonia.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
raise  a  hill,  or  to  prolong  the  distance  by  useless  windings. 
The  kangers  are  not  the  works  of  the  Lives  but  of  nature, 
who  in  one  of  her  capricious  moods  formed  those  long  and 
narrow  masses  of  sand  and  pebbles,  which  extend  to  seme 
distance  beyond  the  marshes  in  the  direction  of  Sunzcl.  It  is 
a  dismal  and  dreary  view  from  both  sides  of  the  great  han- 
ger ;  the  sterile  and  desert  fens  below  it  reach  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  horizon.  Other  dikes  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  observed  in  different  parts  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  A 
similar  and  very  lofty  kanger  is  situated  on  the  estate  of  Jen- 
del,  which  belongs  to  the  provincial  judge  Yon  Lowenstern  ; 
many  fine  walks  have  been  cut  on  the  summit  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  they  are  encompassed  with  woods,  meadows 
find  lakes."a  It  may  be  added  in  confirmation  of  M.  de 
Bray's  opinion,  that  we  have  lately  seen  a  Swedish  travel- 
ler, who  observed  more  than  twenty  of  these  natural  dikes 
throughout  the  central  plateau  of  CarelrJ,  Savolax  and  Ta- 
vastland  ;  they  were  composed  of  the  same  rocks,  and  al- 
though used  as  roads,  some  parts  of  the  summits  were 
hardly  broad  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  on  horseback. 

The  people  in  the  island  of  Oesel  have  calendars,  which 
serve  every  ordinary  purpose,  ar.d  the  divisions  and  marks 
are  the  same  as  those  on  the  Runic  staves  of  the  Scandi- 
navians.1" 

The  Esthonians  are  strong  and  active,  but  rarely  above 
the  middle  size  ;  though  cheerful  and  patient,  ihey  are 
degraded  by  the  vices  inherent  in  slavery  ;  still  the  dignity 
of  their  nature  is  not  wholly  lost ;  they  submit  reluctantly 
to  insults  and  arbitrary  punishments.  Their  tendency  to 
revolt  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs  is  in  their  present  condi- 
tion a  proof  of  magnanimity  and  virtue/  The  good  quali- 
ties of  the  people  are  now  appearing,  the  laws  are  milder, 
their  masters  less  rigid,  useful  institutions  mere  common, 
.and  the  system  of  education  greatly  improved. 

The  Lettonians,  like  the  Kures  and  the  Semigallians, 
•formed  a  part  of  the  Wmdo-Lithuan'an  race,  which  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Finno-Hunnic  race,  but 
their  language,  dialects,  religion  and  superstitions  were  very 
different.  These  differences  shall  be  fully  considered  in 
another  section,  and  we  shall  give  at  present  some  account 
of  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  this  people,  who  now  in- 
habit, southern  Livonia.  "  They  are  all,"  says  Storch, 
"barbarians  and  slaves,  and  most  of  them  struggle  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Their  stature  is  very  short  ;  many 
of  the  women  might  be  considered  dwarfs.  The  Lettonian 
peasants  are  not  able  to  raise  or  bear  so  heavy  weights  as 
the  Germans,  but  they  can  endure  greater  fatigue,  and  are 
less  affected  by  cold,  heat  or  moisture.  They  do  not  require 
so  much  sleep,  and  resist  better  the  effects  of  too  much  or 
too  little  food.    The  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  does 


a  Dc  Eiay,  Essai  historique,  t.  I.  p.  77. 

b  Hupel,  Topograph.  Nachrichten,  t.  IV.  p.  588. 

e  These  remarks  in  the  original  apply  rather  to  their  past  than  their 
jirest  nt  state. — ]\ 

a  Borne  peasants  in  different  parts  of  England  still  consider  it  unlucky  to 
Iiear  the  cucl.-oo  before  they  have  seen  the  swallow.  Milton  alludes  to  ano- 
ther and  more  poetical  superstition  of  the  same  kind,  in  his  beautiful  sonnet 
lo  0  c  nightingale  : 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  «ye  of  dav, 

First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 


not  appear  to  be  so  deleterious  to  them  as  might  be  imagined. 
The  Lettonian,  like  the  Russian,  uses  warm  baths,  and 
passes  from  excessive  heat  to  the  open  air.  Rheumrvtism 
and  other  diseases  of  the  same  kind  are  rare  in  the 
country." 

The  common  opinion  concerning  the  mcral  inferiority 
of  the  Lettonians,  their  abject  servility  and  barbarism,  is  in 
many  respects  incorrect.  A  clergy  moie  attentive  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people,  more  numerous  schools, 
and  above  all,  the  civil  rights  conferred  on  the  peasantry, 
have  placed  them  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The 
present  Courlanders  are  of  ihc  same  origin,  and  they  are 
nowise  inferior  to  the  Esthonians. 

The  superstitions  of  the  country  people  are  of  a  singular 
character.  When  the  cuckoo  is  heard  before  breakfast 
for  the  first  time  in  the  spring,  it  is  a  bad  omen,  a  sign  of 
famine  or  poverty  during  the  lest  of  the  ycar.d  Many  take 
the  precaution  of  breakfastirg  in  that  season  before  they 
enter  the  fields,  or  commence  their  day's  lalcur.  The  same 
danger  exists,  and  the  same  precautions  are  used,  about  the 
time  that  the  hcopoe  arrives  in  the  count!  y.  If  a  hare  or  a 
fox  passes  the  road  on  which  a  man  is  travelling,  seme  dis- 
aster is  about  to  happen,  but  if  a  wolf  crosses  him,  it  is  a 
sign  of  good  fortune.  If  a  woman  or  a  girl  be  the  first 
person  that  a  hunter  meets  on  leaving  1  is  cottage,  it  is  an 
unlucky  omen,  but  it  may  be  averted.  The  hunter  returns 
home,  departs  again,  and,  if  the  f.rst  person  that  meets  him 
is  a  man  or  a  boy,  he  prepares  for  the  chase.  Such  super- 
stitions were  common  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the 
great  Tycho  Brahe  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  them. 
When  a  Lettonian  means  to  fish  in  a  river,  he  must  not 
communicate  his  project  to  any  ore,  o'herwise  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  amusement.  But  if  two  agree  to  go 
together,  a  third  person  may  be  apprized  of  their  intention 
without  inconvenience.  If  a  fshorman  lays  bis  rod  on  the 
ground,  and  any  one  treads  upon  his  line,  that  line  is  wholly 
useless,  no  more  fish  can  afterwards  be  taken  with  it.  The 
peasant  docs  not  permit  his  fiiend  to  commend  his  posses- 
sions, his  flocks  or  poultry,  his  grain  or  provisions.  What- 
ever is  much  praised,  is  likely  to  be  destroyed,  a  notion  that 
appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  Greeks,and inculcated 
in  the  worship  of  Nemesis. 

Other  ancient  traditions  are  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  physical  geography  and  climatology.  The  summers 
in  which  flies  are  more  than  usually  abundant,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  plentiful  harvests  of  buckwheat  (Pohjgcnum 
fagepyrvm,)  and  rainy  summers  are  predicted  as  oilen  as 
the  plum  tree  of  St.  Lucia  (Pnmvs  padus")  is  loaded  with 
blossoms.  It  is  customary  before  a  cottage  is  built,  to  ex- 
amine what  sort  of  ant  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  common  large  ant  (Formica  rufa,  Linn.)  or  the  black 
ant  is  not  unlucky  ;  but  if  it  happens  to  be  the  small 
red  ant  (Formica  rubra,  Linn.,)  a  different  site  must  be 
chosen. 


Portend  success  in  love ;  O  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  pow'r  lo  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretcl  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 
Whether  the  Muse,  or  Love,  call  thee  his  mate, 
lioth  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

Milton,  Sonnet  L 

•  Bird-clicny 
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F.urope  continued.    European  Russia.    Fifth  Section. 
Central  Provinces  or  Great  Russia. 

The  southern,  eastern  and  northern  regions  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  have  heen  already  described,  and  we  have 
observed  in  these  widely  different  regions,  magnificent  cities 
and  frightful  solitudes,  marble  palaces  and  clay  cottages, 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  capital*,  the  quiet  and  stillness 
of  the  desert,  the  Tartar  reposing  near  his  Crimean  vine- 
yard, and  the  Laplander  braving  all  the  rigour  of  a  polar 
winter.  But  we  have  only  observed  the  Russians  in  the 
character  of  rulers,  nay  even  of  strangers  in  their  own  do- 
minions. The  countries  which  we  have  now  to  mention 
are  really  Russian,  the  nation  is  collected  in  the  central 
provinces,  that  nucleus  of  the  empire,  where  the  traveller 
may  hear  the  language,  and  observe  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Russia.  Central  Russia  comprehends  the  govern- 
ments of  Novgorod,  Tver,  Pleskow,  Pololzk  or  Vilepsk  and 
Smolensk  round  the  table  land  of  VValdai,  laroslavl,  Vladi- 
mir, Kostroma  and  Niseunei-JVcvgcrcd  on  the  Wo'ga, 
Moscow,  Kdugi,  Tula,  Orel,  R'ozsun,  Tamboj  and  Penza, 
or  the  countries  from  which  the  Oka,  the  Don  and  the 
Desna  take  their  rise,  and  lastly,  the  governments  of  Kursk 
and  Woronesch  (Voroneje,)  which  join  the  plains  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  superficies  of  the  whole  territory  is  not 
less  than  50,720  square  leagues,  and  the  population  is  equal 
to  twenty-four  millions.  The  four  governments  of  Li.t'e 
Russia  shall  be  examined  in  another  section  ;  their  climate 
is  milder,  and  they  are  inhabited  by  nations  of  a  different 
origin. 

The  central  region  is  formed  by  a  lofty  plain  rising 
ahove  other  plains,  in  the  direction  of  the  Baltic,  Poland 
and  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  Wolgaic  chain  in 
the  government  of  Saratof,  ihe  falls  of  the  Dniester,  the 
heights  of  Smolensko,  and  the  hills  of  Waldai,  determine 
its  elevation  in  the  four  directions  which  we  have  mentioned. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  geographers  are  in 
possession  of  sufficient  materials  to  enable  them  to  trace 
the  limits  of  the  table-land,  or  to  ascertain  its  highest  points. 
The  heights  in  the  forest  of  Volchonsk'f  near  the  sources 
of  the  Wolga  and  the  Duna,  between  Ostaschkof  and  To- 
ropez,  are  supposed  to  be  about  1300  feet  above  the  level 
of  th  e  sea,  hut  no  part  of  it  is  very  acclivious  or  rugged  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  gently  sloping  plain,  which  may 
probably  account  for  the  name  of  Visokaia  Plotska,  that 

*  It  is  the  VoUhonskoi-Bor  of  Nestor,  and  the  Russian  authors*  sup- 
pose it  tlio  Alnunus  .VTons  of  Ptolemy. 

*  "  Russcs  Allemands,"  German  authors  who  have  written  on  Russia, 
such  ,is  Pnltns,  Mo'ler,  Georgi,  Storch,  &e. — P. 

b  Visokai  i  I'lofska  signifies  a  high  plain.  It  is  also  called  Wolgskoi 
}\'er.v!,hui,  height*  of  the  WolgB, 

*  This  opinion  of  the  author  would  certainly  be  considered  very  improha 


has  been  given  it  by  the  natives.1'  But  the  rivers  and  hikes 
are  encompassed  by  lofty  and  steep  banks  of  slate,  g)|  sum 
and  shell  limestone.  Masses  and  blocks  of  granite  are 
scattered  on  the  surface  ;  different  geologists  consider 
them  the  monuments  of  a  deluge,  or  the  hounda  ies  of  an 
ancient  sea,  or  rocks  once  enclosed  in  tloaiin^  ice,  and) 
transported  by  the  ocean  to  their  present  position.  The 
last  hypothesis,  however  ingenious,  is  not  veiy  probable, 
and  we  believe  that  they  were  formed,  like  all  other  rocks, 
in  the  place  which  they  occupy.0  The  high  country  be- 
tween the  Duna  and  the  Dnieper  is  composed  of  the  same 
substances.  But  calcareous  hills  appear  in  the  diieclioB 
of  Orel  ;  small  and  ill  defined  chains  extend  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Oka,  the  Don,  the  Sura  ami  the  Choper 
and  are  confounded  near  Samarskoi-Lug  with  the  line  of 
hillo  on  the  Wolga.  Banks  of  chalk  vise  like  islands  at 
some  distance  to  the  south,  and  terminate  in  steep  pro- 
montories from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The 
same  substance  predominates  in  some  of  the  plains  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  in  the  government  of  Voronez.  Beds  ol  flint 
are  scattered  in  limestone  mixed  with  shells,  and  granite 
rises  through  all  the  rocks  in  the  south  ;  hut  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  it  forms  part  of  alow  chain,  which  might 
serve  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  table-land  towards  the  basin 
of  Ihe  Black  Sea.  We  ate  also  unable,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient infor  mation,  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  country 
to  the  north  of  Wolchonski.  Granite  is  observed  on  the 
calcareous  hills  of  Waldai,  but  none  of  them  are  higher 
than  350  feet,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ladoga  is  Be]  arated 
fro  in  the  Wolga  by  these  low  heights.  A  loftier  table-land 
is  situated  in  the  country  on  the  north-east,  near  the  lakes 
of  Bielo-Osero  and  Kubenskoi  ;  its  elevation,  according 
to  recent  and  hitherto  unpublished  observations,  is  in  some 
places  upwards  of  1000  feet.  This  elevated  plain  tci  ini- 
tiates at  tilt  base  of  ihe  Ural,  from  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  Kama  and  Wiatka  take  their  source.  The 
greater  part  of  this  plain  on  the  north  of  laroslavl,  is  covi  red 
with  marshes,  and  is  not  very  different  both  in  height  anil 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  the  plains  in  the  governments 
of  Moscow  and  Wladiinir,  or  from  those  in  Kaluga  and 
Tula.  That  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Wolga,  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  table-lands,  is  about  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  Caspian.  The  Oka  or  principal  river  in 
the  government  of  Moscow,11  passes  through  no  steep  «!e. 

hie  by  most  geologists,  as  murh  so  as  the  belief  that  the  various  organic  re- 
mains wen  created  along  with  the  rocks  in  which  I  ho  J  are  fctind  Wo 
believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  these  masses  of  granite  wi  re  trnns|ort»»| 
hy  some  cause  or  other,  either  by  a  deluge,  or  in  HwJu  of  ice  t'y  UM  cur- 
rents of  an  ancient  ocean. — I'. 

J  "The  priucipal  river  in  the  taMe-laud  of  Muscovy." 
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clivity  in  any  part  of  its  long  course  ;  even  in  Riaesan, 
where  it  winds  between  fruitful  and  pleasant  hills,  its  tran- 
quil streams  water  low  vallies.  But  die  land  on  the  right 
of  the  Oka  beyond  Murom  rises  visibly,  a  fact  which  might 
be  otherwise  proved  by  the  rapid  cjurse  of  the  Telscha. 
That  high  country  is  situated  on  the  south  of  Nischnei- 
Novgorod,  and  the  west  of  Simbirsk  ;  it  is  bounded  on  the 
northeast,  the  east  and  the  southeast  by  the  great  eastern 
bend  of  the  Wolga.  The  ridge  of  hills  which  is  generally, 
but  incorrectly  called  the  JVolgaic  chain,  is  only  a  com- 
paratively steep  part  of  the  table-land,3  formed  by  strata 
of  calcareous  slate,  gypsum,  alabaster,  clay  and  sandy 
jiarl.  The  highest  of  these  hills  are  not  more  than  300 
feet  above  the  Wolga.  The  slow-moving  Sura  and  the 
'almost  stagnant  course  of  the  Zna  in  Tambof,  prove  that 
the  country  is  low  near  their  source.  Such  is  all  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the 
boundaries  and  configuration  of  central  Russia. 
1  The  climate  of  these  plains  may  be  divided  into  four 
zones.  First,  the  governments  of  Novgorod,  Tver,  Ples- 
kow,  Vitepsk  and  Smolensk  are,  from  the  elevation  of  their 
soil,  exposed  to  a  much  more  rigorous  climate  than  the 
Livonian  provinces.  The  rivers  are  generally  frozen  from 
the  20th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  April.  The  winter  of 
1812,  which  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army,  already  weakened  by  want  of  food  and  by  murderous 
•contests,  was  not  more  than  usually  severe.  Secondly,  the 
governments  of  Iaroslavl,  Vladimir,  Kostroma  and  Nisch- 
nei-Novgorod  are,  on  account  of  their  lower  level,  more 
temperate,  although  they  are  partly  situated  in  the  same 
latitude  as  the  five  governments  in  the  Wolchonskian 
table-land  ;  still  the  difference  consists  more  in  the  greater 
heat  of  summer  than  in  the  shorter  duration  of  winter. 
The  rivers  are  as  long  frozen,  the  autumns  and  springs  are 
more  humid  and  variable.  The  country  may  be  better 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax,  but  it  is  not 
perhaps  so  healthy.  Thirdly,  the  great  central  mass  of  the 
'table-land,  which  includes  the  governments  of  Moscow, 
Kaluga,  the  northern  part  of  Orel,  Ria?san,  Tambof  and 
Penza,  is  still  milder,  though  more  variable  and  moist  than 
the  two  preceding  zones.  A  temperature  below  16  or  20 
of  Fahrenheit  is  a  rare  phenomenon  at  Moscow  ;b  exces- 
sive heat  is  not  so  common,  and  the  winters,  like  those  at 
'Petersburg,  are  occasionally  interrupted  by  storms  or  im- 
petuous winds,  that  last  sometimes  fifteen  days.  Still  the 
thermometer,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year,  descends 
almost  as  many  days  below  the  freezing  point,  as  it  rises 
above  it.c  The  season  in  which  the  ice  on  the  rivers  be- 
gins to  melt,  proves  the  progression  of  cold  towards  the 
east.  Thus  the  climate  of  Riaesan,  Penza  and  Tambof,  is 
not  so  mild  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  latitude. 
'Lastly,  the  temperature  is  much  more  genial  in  the  south- 
;ern  part  of  Orel  and  in  the  governments  of  Kursk  and 
'  Voronez.  The  summers  are  less  variable,  and  the  springs 
earlier.  But  even  these  provinces  on  the  fiftieth  parallel, 
'are  for  a  short  time  exposed  to  the  cold  winters  of  Moscow, 
'and  the  open  plains  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  frozen 
winds  from  the  Uralian  mountains.  The  plants  in  Kursk 
and  Voronez  are  different ;  coniferous  trees  become  less 


*  "The  escarpment  (eastern  declivity)  of  the  table-land." 

b  This  is  a  great  error  in  the  translator.  In  the  original,  "30°  and  even 
27°  of  cold  is  a  rare  phenomenon,"  &c.  If  the  scale  be  Reaumur's,  as  is 
probable,  this  will  correspond  to  — 35°  and  — 23°  Fahr.  nearly. — P. 


common,  and  the  tapering  summits  of  the  pine  give  place 
to  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  oak.  The  herbage 
is  more  nutritive,  the  meadows  are  enamelled  with  flowers, 
and  the  cattle  arc  larger  and  stronger. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  different  statistical  wri- 
ters, that  pines,  firs  and  other  trees  of  the  same  sort  are 
most  numerous  beyond  the  fifty-seventh  parallel ;  the  birch 
and  the  Populus  tremula  prevail  beyond  54°  or  56 J ;  the 
lime  forms  extensive  forests  as  high  as  those  latitudes;  the 
oak  is  thinly  scattered  on  the  central  table-land,  and  al- 
though it  thrives  best  about  51°  or  52°,  many  are  large 
and  lofty  in  the  valley  of  the  Wolga  near  the  55th  degree. 
The  Russian,  like  the  Canadian  oak,  is  not  remarkable 
for  its  solidity  ;  the  other  trees  in  the  same  forests  in  which 
the  oak  prospers,  are  the  .fleer  Talaricum  or  Russian  ma- 
ple, the  white  poplar  and  hornbeam.  The  beech,  though 
not  rare  in  Livonia,  is  seldom  seen  in  Smolensko,  and  does 
not  succeed  beyond  the  plains  of  Little  Russia.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  central  table-land  is  too  cold  for  the  chestnut 
and  walnut. d 

Many  naval  yards  are  supplied  with  timber  from  the 
forests  in  the  northwest  of  central  Russia  ;  but  lofty  firs 
and  larches  are  less  common  beyond  that  region  ;  the 
woods  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  particularly  in  Kursk  and 
Orel,  are  not  so  extensive,  and  in  some  places  they  are 
already  exhausted.  Besides  the  trees  that  are  cut  for 
building  and  fire  wood,  the  peasants  obtain  turpentine,  tar 
and  lampblack  from  the  pines  and  firs.  The  bark  of  the 
birch  is  used  in  tanning,  and  made  into  round  boxes,  in 
which  caviar,  fruits  and  butter  are  preserved.  The  leaves 
of  the  same  tree  afford  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  sap  which 
exudes  from  it  in  spring  is  changed  into  a  slightly  acid  and 
agreeable  beverage.  The  lime  is  used  to  greater  advantage 
in  Russia  than  in  any  other  countries;  its  bark  suppiiessufti- 
cient  materials  for  baskets,  trunks  and  the.  roofs  of  houses, 
and  the  tender  bark  of  the  young  lime  is  plaited  into  shoes, 
which  are  worn  by  the  peasantry.  The  wood  is  burnt 
for  potashes,  or  used  in  building  boats,  and  swarms  of  bees 
extract  honey  from  the  flowers. 

Winter  rye,  early  barley  and  oats  are  more  generally  cul- 
tivated on  the  high  plains  than  other  kinds  of  grain.  Wheat 
is  exposed  to  vernal  frosts,  and  sometimes  blasted  by  mil- 
dew. The  Ledianka  is  the  only  variety  of  wheat  that  is 
suited  for  the  country.  The  common  manner  of  burning 
the  forests  in  Finland,  is  not  unknown  on  the  frontiers  of 
Moscow,  and  no  better  proof  need  be  adduced  of  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The 
ordinary  plough  is  seldom  used  in  the  south  from  want  of 
oxen  ;  a  lighter  instrument  is  substituted,  which  only  grazes 
the  land,  and  is  easily  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  The  pea- 
sants are  indolent,  and  agriculture  is  neglected  in  Great 
Russia  ;  indeed  slaves  are  never  eager  to  labour  for  the 
exclusive  profit  of  their  masters.  The  Russian  method  of 
drying  wheathas  been  adopted  in  northern  countries.  Wood- 
en huts  are  built,  poles  are  placed  across  them,  and  aper- 
tures, which  may  be  shut  as  occasion  requires,  are  made 
in  their  sides.  A  large  stove  is  erected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  tubes  pass  from  it  to  the  building.0  The  sheaves 
are  suspended  on  the  poles,  a  slow  fire  burns  in  the  stove, 


c  Reaumur's  thermometer  was  155  days  below  zero  in  1790,  and  177 
days  in  the  following  year. 

d  Gcorgi,  Description  de  la  Russie,  partie  botanique. 

*  It  is  merely  stated  in  the  original,  that  the  chimney  or  vent  of  the  stove 
opens  into  the  building. 
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and  the  smoke,  and  the  vnpour  from  the  moist  grain,  escape 
by  the  openings.  The  form  of  these  buildings  varies  in 
different  provinces,  but  the  custom  is  general,  and  not 
without  many  advantages.  Although  the  grain  is  thus  ren- 
dered smaller,  it  is  effectually  preserved  against  the  ra- 
vages of  the  weevil,  and  retains  its  nutritive  qualities  a  longer 
time.  The  culture  of  hemp  is  more  productive  and  better 
understood  than  .any  other  in  centr  al  Russia. 

Apples  and  different  kinds  of  fruit  are  imported  into  the 
capitals  and  large  towns,  but  such  importation  is  not 
required  in  these  provinces.  The  German  writers  suppose 
erroneously  that  the  orchards  are  of  little  value,  and  ill  cul- 
tivated by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  the  former  have 
become  more  important,  and  the  latter  more  industrious 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  different  species  of  apples, 
which  grow  in  central  Russia,  were  brought  from  Astrakan, 
Persia  and  Kabardia.  The  European  kinds  are  rare.  The 
apple  of  Krevsk,  though  very  large,  is  agreeable  to  the 
taste  ;  some  of  them  weigh  more  than  four  pounds.  The 
transparent  apple  thrives  in  the  governments  of  Vladimir  and 
Moscow  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from  China,  but 
many  consider  it  indigenous  to  the  Cr  imea  ;  it  is  so  perme- 
able to  light  that  the  seeds  are  seen  through  it.  A  great 
quantity  of  fruit  is  raised  in  the  governments  of  Kaluga  and 
Riaesan,  and  the  making  of  cider,  and  the  sale  of  apples, 
forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Annual  fairs  are 
held  in  the  towns  of  Kaluga  and  Simbirsk,  from  which  the 
fruits  are  exported  to  the  southern  provinces.  But  this 
abundance  is  merely  local,  for  apples  and  pears  are  every 
year  imported  by  the  Baltic  into  the  northern  provinces. 
The  quantity  sent  in  1794  to  Petersburg  only,  was  sold 
for  more  than  122,000  roubles.  The  woods  of  wild  apple- 
trees  hardly  extend  beyond  the  forty-ninth  parallel  ;  conse- 
quently the  extensive  orchards  on  the  banks  of  the  middle 
Wo'gaand  Oka,  must  have  been  raised  by  the  inhabitants.  As 
European  sorts,  which  are  common  in  Little  Russia,  are 
not  cultivated,  it  could  not  have  been  the  Great  Russians, 
during  their  migration  from  southwest  to  northeast,  but  the 
Finns  or  rather  the  Tartars,  whose  descendants  are  now 
confounded  with  the  other-  inhabitants,  that  transplanted  the 
fruits  of  Asia  in  these  countries.  The  cherry  and  plum  tr  ee 
grow  spontaneously  as  far  as  the  55th  parallel.  Whole 
forests  of  the  first  are  scattered  through  the  government  of 
Voronez,  and  its  culture  in  some  places  of  central  Russia, 
particularly  in  Vladimir,  is  the  only  means  by  which  many 
gain  a  subsistence.  The  fruit,  however,  has  not  been  much 
improved  by  cultivation  ;  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  species,  and  these  are  little  larger  than  wild  cherries. 
Horticulture  is  generally  neglected,  but  cabbage  thrives 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  asparagus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moscow.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  the 
gardeners  of  Rostow  in  the  government  of  Iaroslavl,  are 
perhaps  superior  to  any  in  Europe ;  although  unaided 
by  the  lights  of  science,  and  without  resources,  con- 
tending against  a  rigorous  climate,  they  supply  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  with  all  kinds  of  early  vegetables.  It 
is  probable  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a  foreign 
colony  ;  the  real  Russian  gives  himself  little  trouble  about 
such  pursuits. 

The  animal,  like  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  central  Rus- 

"  A  sum  nearly  equal  to  '25,417/. 

b  "  Avant  do  naitre,"  before  they  are  born.  This  is  practised  among  the 
Kirghis  and  other  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  "  The  delicately  waved  lambskins 
arc  procured  by  the  cruel  practice  of  opening  the  womb  of  the  mother." 

Pinkerton. —  P. 


sia,  is  not  of  a  distinct  character.  The  M  in  deer  and  the 
camel,  though  not  found  within  the  region,  approach  its 
Utmost  limits  on  the  north  and  the  south.  The  other  quadru- 
peds in  the  neighbouring  countries  exist  in  the  different 
governments.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  glutton,  the  squirrel, 
the  hare  and  the  roebuck  are  the  most  numerous  species  iu 
the  forests.  The  fallow  deer  does  not  exist  in  the  country, 
or  at  all  events,  is  very  rare.  The  elk  agrees  with  the 
climate,  but  it  avoids  the  hunter,  and  seeks  safety  in  the 
most  inaccessible  forests.  The  urus  has  disappeared,  and 
the  stag  has  decreased  in  number.  The  Sorex  mosrhatus, 
the  JYIus  decumanus,  the  Russian  marmot  and  the  Jllus  cri- 
cetus  abound  in  the  barren  plains  on  the  east  of  Voronez 
and  the  Oka.  The  domestic  animals  are  for  the  most  part 
of  an  inferior  kind  ;  the  ox  is  thin  and  bony,  the  sheep  is 
covered  with  a  coarse  wool,  but  a  fine  fur  is  obtained  (rota 
the  lamb,  and  many  of  these  animals  are  killed  for  the  sake 
of  their  skin,  when  not  more  than  one  or  two  days  old.b 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  hardy  patience  of  the  Fin- 
nic, and  the  swiftness  of  the  Cossack  horse  ;  these  good 
qualities  are  united  in  a  less  degree  in  the  Russian  horses. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  Russian  horses  resemble 
each  other,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  climate,  food 
and  keeping.  They  may  be  known  by  their  prominent 
heads,  large  shoulders0  and  broad  chests  ;  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  well  enough  proportioned.  They  can  support  long 
journies,  but  many  are  timid  and  not  easily  broken. 

The  government  of  Novgorod  may,  from  its  cold  and 
sterility,  be  compared  to  Ingria ;  its  extensive  deserts  on 
the  north-east,  join  those  of  Wologda  and  Olonetz.  Win- 
ter begins  fifteen  days  earlier  at  Biclo-Osero  and  Kyrilow 
than  at  Petersburg,  and  even  the  country  near  the  town  of 
Novgorod,  is  neither  fruitful  nor  well  cultivated.  More  rye, 
hemp  and  flax  are  raised  than  what  is  consumed  by  the 
people,  but  the  fisheries,  and  the  forests,  which  make  up  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  territory,  are  the  principal  resoun  ea 
of  nearly  900,000  inhabitants.11  The  town  of  Novgorod 
Weliki  or  Great  Novgorod,  covers  a  large  extent  of  land  on 
both  banks  of  the  Wolchowa.  The  part  on  the  left  of  the 
river,  is  called  the  quarter  of  Si.  Soph'a  from  the  principal 
church,  which,  together  with  the  archbishop's  palace  and 
the  barracks,  is  situated  within  the  kremUn"  or  citadel,  and 
surrounded  by  a  few  old  and  detached  houses.  The  other 
part  on  the  right  of  the  river,  is  the  residence  of  the  mer- 
chants and  retail  traders.  Both  quarters  are  united  by  a 
bridge,  and  they  contain  1540  houses,  63  churches,  (some 
of  which  are  built  in  the  suburbs,/  and  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. Novsrorod  was  a  rich  and  powerful  republic  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  its  dominions  extended  to 
the  White  Sea  and  the  Obi,  and  it  disputed  the  possession 
of  Finland  with  the  Swedes.  The  date  of  its  origin  is  verjl 
ancient,  the  people  of  the  north  repaired  to  it  in  the  first  agtS 
of  the  vulgar  era,  and  the  Russian  historians  assure  us  thai 
it  was  a  flourishing  town  long  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Slavonians  into  the  country.  It  was  inhabited  so  early  as 
the  ninth  century  by  princes  tributary  to  the  grand-dukes 
of  Russia.  The  first  bishop  was  appointed  in  998,  and  ft 
revolution,  a  proof  at  least  of  some  degree  of  civilization, 
took  place  in  1135.  The  monarchy  then  became  elective, 
and  a  mixed  form  of  government  was  introduced.  The 

«  "  Eneolure  longue  et  seche,"  long  ami  thin  neck. 

A  ninth  part  of  them  arc  Ischore.i,  a  tribe  of  Finns. 
«  "  Kreml." 

'  "Some  of  which  arc  beyond  the  present  limits  ol  the  town." 
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Hanseatic  towns  established  there,  in  1 276,  one  of  their 
four  great  factories,  and  the  whole  commerce  of  Russia 
was  concentrated  in  Novgorod:  According  to  some  authors, 
its  population  amounted  at  that  time  to  400,000  souls ;  it  is 
uncertain  however  whether  or  not  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  district  were  included.  The  republic  of  Nov- 
goro  1  began  to  decline  in  the  1 5th  century,  and  it  was 
completely  subdued  by  the  grand  duke  Iwan  Wasiliewitsch 
in  1578.  Its  commerce  was  greatly  impaired  after  the 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  but  it  still  retains  the  carry- 
ing trade  between  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Slaraia 
Russa,  another  town  in  the  same  government,  may  be  men- 
tioned, not  on  account  of  its  six  thousand  inhabitants  and  its 
ealt  works,  but  because  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been, 
as  its  name  indicates,  the  first  capital  and  the  most  ancient 
settlement  of  the  Varagian  Russians.11  A  valuable  library 
of  rare  and  old  books  is  attached  to  the  convent  of  Iwerskoi- 
Monashjr,  which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Waldai. 
The  town  of  Ustiushna  is  built  on  the  Scheleso-Polie  or  plain  of 
iron,  an  extensive  district,  where  a  great  quantity  of  that  metal 
is  obtained.  Many  of  the  people  in  Kyrilow  and  Bielo-Osersk 
gain  a  subsistence  by  painting  the  images  of  the  saints. 

The  two  governments  of  Pleskow  or  Pskoic  and  Witepsk, 
are  nowise  different  in  their  physical  geography,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  both  is  formed  by  the  northern,  western  and  southern 
declivities  of  the  table-land  of  Wolchonski.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weliki-Luki  and 
Opotscha,  varies  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet.  Gra- 
nite rocks-  are  thickly  scattered  over  it,  and  the  Salmo  eper- 
lanus  abounds  in  the  numerous  lakes.  We  descend  from 
these  lofty  plains  towards  the  Duna.  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, and  towards  the  large  lake  of  Peipus,  by  gentle  decli- 
vities. The  low  country  is  sandy  and  marshy,  and  not 
composed,  like  the  heights,  of  clay  and  shell  limestone. 
The  marshes  are-covered  with  ferns  and  mezereon,b  the  sky 
is  often  obscured  by  mists,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
is  sterile.  But  the  inhabitants  are  not  numerous,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rye  and  other  grain  is  annually 
exported.  Hemp  and  flax  are  the  crops  which  succeed 
best ;  the  oak  and  the  apple  tree  are  seldom  seen,  but  the 
Prunus  padus  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  scenery,  though 
bleak  and  wild,  is  not  destitute  of  beauty.  The  water  in 
the  lakes  is  limpid,  and  the  bottom  may  be  easily  seen  ;  the 
flying  squirrel  haunts  and  enlivens  the  woods.  Beams, 
planks  and  masts,  the  produce  of  the  forests,  are  sent  in 
great  numbers  to  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  We li- 
ka'a  Rekaor  great  river  flows  rapidly  towards  the  lakeof  Ples- 
kow, which  forms  a  part  of  the  Peipus.  The  Lowat  de- 
scends to  the  lake  Ilmen,  and  is  confined  in  its  passage  by 
projecting  rocks.  The  name  of  the  Toropa,  the  outlet  of 
many  lakes,  ought  perhaps  to  be  extended  to  the  Duna. 
The  same  term  enables  us  to  account  for  the  ancient  name 
of  Turuntus.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  compare  the 
high  plains  of  Pskow  and  Polotsk  wi;h  others  in  the  interior 
of  eastern  Prussia  ;  both  are  of  the  same  elevation,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  Baltic,  and  equally  important  in 
their  relation  to  geology  and  physical  geography. 


»  "  Russes-Waregues."  The  Varagians  were  a  piratical  nation  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  who  dwelt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  According  to 
the  Russian  historians,  they  completely  subjected  the  Slavi,  about  the  year 
660,  under  their  leader  Rurik,  who  established  the  seat  of  his  government, 
near  the  Wolchowa,  at  a  place  called  Old  Ladoga.  He  is  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  monarchy. — P. 

b  "  Garou,"  a  general  name  for  species  of  the  genus  Daphne,  Linn. 


The  population  is  of  a  very  mixed  character ;  the  peasants 
to  the  west  of  the  Welikaia,  particularly  in  Polish  Livonia, 
are  of  Lettonian  origin,  and  the  nobles  are  mostly  Germans 
and  Poles.  All  the  inhabitants  in  the  greater  part  of  Pskow 
are  Russians,  but  they  are  more  indolent  and  less  sprightly 
than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  There  are  besides  some 
Finno-Ingrian,  Esthonian  and  Livonian-German  colonists. 
The  banks  of  the  Duna,  in  the  greater  part  of  Witepsk 
and  Mohilew,  are  peopled  by  a  particular  race,  the  Rusni- 
acs,  or  the  JBielo  or  White  Russians.  Their  dialect  is  very 
ancient,  and  intermediate  between  the  great  Russian  and 
the  Polish,  but  it  is  more  harmonious  than  either.  It  is  still 
spoken  in  Mohilew,  and  extends  over  the  whole  of  White 
Russia.  Although  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  not  mixed  with 
modern  tongues,  is  cannot  be  determined  whether  or  not  it 
was  used  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  Kriwilzes,  or  the  Kriwe- 
tans  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  or  whether  that  tribe 
was  composed  of  Slavonians  proper,  or  of  Lithuanians  or 
Finns.  The  Rusniacs  make  up  the  population  of  the  rural 
districts,  and  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  Zemianins 
or  possessors  of  the  country,  who  call  themselves  Szlachnks 
or  persons  of  family,  are  exempt  from  statute  labour,0  but 
are  obliged  to  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  fourteen  roubles  to 
the  Polish  lords.  The  Gloschokunischnics  are  hired  labourers, 
and  the  Prigonoi  are  attached  to  the  soil.d 

We  remark  in  the  government  of  Witepsk,  as  we  ad- 
vance from  north  to  south,  the  town  of  Dunaburg,  once 
the  metropolis  of  Polish  Livonia,  and  Polotzk,  a  place  of 
3000  inhabitants,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  small  Scandina- 
vian kingdom,  and  afterwards,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  of  a  Russian  grand-dutchy  founded  by  Isaslav 
the  son  of  Wladimir  the  Great.  Witepsk  contains  at  pre- 
sent a  population  of  1 5,000,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  Riga.  The  houses  are  antiquated  and  ill  built,  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  old  walls  are  decorated  with 
towers.  Many  Jews  are  settled  there  and  in  the  other 
towns  in  the  same  government ;  they  amass  wealth  by  usury, 
the  inhabitants  of  every  rank  are  dependant  on  them,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  light  and  frivolous  Poles.  The 
government  of  Pleskow  being  an  ancient  Russian  province, 
it  is  not  exposed  to  the  last  evil,  but  it  has  often  been  the 
theatre  of  destructive  wars.  The  town  of  the  same  name 
is  built  on  the  Welikaia,  and  divided  into  three  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall.  Although 
the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  ten  thousand,  there  are  not 
fewer  than  sixty  churches  built  of  stone.  Pleskow  was 
united  with  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  people  retained 
their  independence  until  the  year  1509.  It  possessed  an 
extensive  commerce,  which  is  much  diminished  ;  it  now 
consists  of  tallow,  leather,  tar,  hemp  and  flax ;  the  latter  is 
sold  at  a  high  price,  on  account  of  its  fineness.  Weliki- 
Luki,  which  is  noted  for  its  good  leather,*  was  long  one  of 
the  frontier  towns  in  Russia.  Toropetz  is  the  most  populous 
and  commercial  town  in  the  government ;  it  is  situated  on 
the  Toropa,  the  population  amounts  to  12,000,  and  the 
produce  of  the  country  is  exported  from  it  by  the  Duna.  The 
church  of  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  Petschora,  and  its 


c  "  Corvees,"  compulsory  labour  rendered  by  the  vassal  to  his  lord. — P. 

d  "The  Gloschokunischnics  are  peasants  attached  to  the  soil,  and  the 
Prigonoi  are  entirely  the  slaves  of  their  masters" — corresponding  to  the  two 
classes  of  villeins  in  the  old  English  law,  viz.  villeins  regardant,  or  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  villeins  in  gross,  or  attached  to  the  person  of  the  lord. — P, 

c  "  Russia  leather." 
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long  subterranean  alloys  are  cut  in  a  sandstone  rock.  The 
small  town  of  Izborsk  on  the  banks  of  a  lake,  was  in  the 
nintb  century  tbe  residence  ofVaragian  princes." 

The  government  of  Smolensko,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Duna,  is  not  less  elevated,  hut  not  so  humid  or  marshy. 
The  winters  are  long  and  severe,  still  a  luxuriant  vegetation 
is  expanded  by  tbe  great  heat  of  summer.  The  forests 
abound  in  lofty  trees  ;  large  masts  are  sent  to  Riga,  timber 
and  fire  wood  to  Kiew.  Although  the  peasants  are  slaves, 
their' lords  are  wealthy,  and  hemp,  flax,  wax,  tallow,  horses, 
oxen  and  swirre  are  the  produce  of  their  estates.  The  peasan- 
try weave  their  own  cloth  and  linen,  and  they  make  carpets, 
which  are  prized  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  The  ploughs 
used  in  the  country,  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  are  heavier 
than  those  in  the  other  governments.  The  villages,  though 
built  after  the  Russian  manner,  are  cheerful,  and  many  of 
the  cottages  are  shaded  with  trees.b  The  province  of  Smo- 
lensko  has  been  the  ordinary  route  by  which  invaders  have 
passed  from  Poland,  and  entered  Russia.  Charles  the 
Twelfth  chose  a  different  route  ;  the  campaign  was  disas- 
trous to  the  Swedes,  but  his  plans  were  wisely  devised.  The 
town  of  Smolensko  was  an  ancient  bulwark  of  the  empire, 
and  the  common  people  consider  it,  as  well  as  Moscow,  a  sa- 
cred or  holy  place.  The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre; it  was speedilyrebuiltafteritsdestruction  inl812, 
and  before  that  period  it  contained  12,000  inhabitants,  its 
linen  and  silk  manufactories  were  flourishing,  and  many 
persons  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  repaired  to  its 
great  annual  fair.0  The  greater  par  t  of  Dorogobusch  is  built 
of  stone,  and  its  population  amounts  to  4000.  JViaisma,A 
though  built  of  wood,  possesses  a  consider  able  trade,  and  is 
peopled  by  12,000  inhabitants.  Grain,  flax,  hemp,  wax 
and  honey  are  exported  from  its  prislan  or  harbour0  to  Pe- 
tersburg by  the  feeders  of  tbe  Wolga.  Porckhk,  a  place  of 
6000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  trade  between  Smolensko 
and  Riga  by  the  Kaspla,  which  falls  into  the  Duna. 

The  Woiga  rises  in  the  government  of  Tver,  and  when 
it  issues  from  its  natal  marsh,  it  is  not  more  than  two  feet 
in  breadth.  The  western  part  of  the  government  is  high, 
cold  and  in  many  places  unfruitful,  but  it  is  covered  with 
lofty  forests.  The  eastern  part  is  lower,  the  climate  is  more 
temperate,  and  the  canals  which  connect  the  navigation  of 
the  Wolga  and  the  Neva,  contribute  greatly  to  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  people.  The  town  of  Tver  is  well 
built ;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  the  squares  are  large  ;  one 
of  them  is  adorned  with  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Catherhre 
the  Second.  The  place  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and  its 
prosperity  depends  on  its  position,  which  is  favourable  for 
commerce.  A  hundred  boats  often  sail  from  it  in  the  same 
day,  and  pass  from  the  Wolga  into  the  canal  of  Wischney- 
Wolotsckek.{  The  town  of  tbe  last  name  is  enlivened  by  the 
numerous  boats  which  ascend  and  descend  the  canal.  The 
cheerful  town  of  Torjok  is  situated  between  the  two  last,  and 
participates  in  their  trade.  The  manufacture  of  morocco 
leather  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  industry,  and  the  population 
of  Torjok  isat  present  about  1 5,000souls.  Oslaschkoic,  which 
lies  towards  the  west,  is  the  metropolis  of  a  district,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  disagreeable  exhala- 
tions that  rise  from  lakes  and  marshes.  The  inhabitant: 
earn  a  livelihood  by  building  boats.  Rjeio-Wladimiroie  con- 

»  "  It  was  in  (H>2  the  resilience  of  tlio  Varagian  prince  Truwor." 

b  Reinbcek.  Reise,  II.  230. 

e  This  fair  was  noted  for  the  sate  of  horses. — M.Fi. 

*  Viazma. 

•  "  From  the  pristan  (port  anil  entrepot)  of  Ojal." 
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tains  7000  souls,  and  the  boatmen  and  ihe  other  people 
who  subsist  by  navigation,  re]  air  to  it.    The  towns  on  the 

!  east  are  insignificant,  hut  the  inhabitants  of  Kasthin  export 
their  rod  pigment,  and  the  people  in  Bejttsk,  their  agricultu- 
ral instruments.  The  rural  population  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  CareHan  Finns. 

The  government  of  Moscow  is  consider  ed  the  nucleus  of 

i  the  empire  ;  the  inhabitants  <';re  more  industrious  than  those 
in  any  other  Russian  province,  it  is  also  more  populous  and 
better  cultivated.  The  argillaceous  and  sandy  soil  is  not 
very  fertile,  and  many  parts  are  covered  with  heaths  or 
marshes.  The  northern  and  eastern  districts  arc  well  pro- 
vided with  wood  ;  the  others  are  cultivated,  and  produce 
rye,  barley  and  summer  wheat  ;  still  the  grain  raised,  and 
the  cattle  reared  in  the  whole  government,  ar  e  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  corn  harvest  in  1802 
amounted  to  2,570,000  tshetverts,  but  it  was  necessary,  in 
addition  to  that  quantity,  to  purchase  and  import  1,120,000. 
The  asparagus,  plums  and  apples  of  the  province,  are  said 
to  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  any  in  Russia. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  diffused  from  the  capital  to  the 
villages,  and  divided  into  many  branches.  Tallow,  cloth, 
silk,  calico,  sailcloth,  table  linen,  hats,  Russia  and  Moroeco 
leather,  paper,  stoneware,  porcelain,  cutlery  and  many 
other  articles  are  exported  from  the  province.  The  inland 
trade  of  the  capital  is  very  great,  less  subject  to  fluctuation, 
and  of  a  more  national  sort  than  that  of  Petersburg.  The 
merchants  are  connected  with  the  different  bouses  through- 
out the  vast  empire  from  Moscow  to  Kiakhta  ;  they  have 
their  agents  in  Pekin,  London,  Samarcand  and  Hamburg. 

This  famous  city,  which  was  burnt  and  levelled  with  the 
ground  by  its  patriotic  inhabitants,  has  now  risen  from  its 
ashes  with  greater  splendour,  and  w'nhout  having  lost  its 
original  character.  Moscow,  or  as  it  is  more  correctly  styled 
JWoskioa,  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  at  the  base 
of  the  heights,  which  are  called  the  Sparrr.ic  hills.  The 
czars  are  still  crowned  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  Moscow  is  still  the  residence  of  the  oldest  families  and 
the  wealthiest  nobles.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  university,  several 
learned  societies,  and  a  section  of  the  senate  and  of  the 
holy  synod.  As  to  superficial  extent,  it  is,  after  Constanti- 
nople, the  largest  town  in  Europe,  for  its  circumference  is 
not  less  than  five  German  miles  or  thirty-four  verets.8  Its 
great  extent  must  not  be  attributed  to  its  population,  but  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  built.  The  houses  are  of  a  single 
story,  many  are  mere  cottages,  there  are  some  palaces  with 
very  large  gardens,  and  a  great  space  is  covered  with 
churches  and  chapels.  Each  church  has  several  cupolas, 
some  of  which  are  painted  red  or  green,  others  are  covered 
with  tinned  iron  or  gilded  eoprer.  The  number  of  cupolas 
is  not  fewer  than  1200,  and  most  of  them  are  surmounted 
by  a  cross  or  crescent. h  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  see 
such  a  confused  mass  of  palaces,  cottages  and  cupolas,  and 
the  best  time  to  enter  Moscow  is  when  the  morning  suu 
darts  its  rays  on  the  different  groups.  It  is  then  thai  stran- 
gers ascend  the  tower  of  Iwan1  to  take  a  view  of  the  town. 

Three  hundred  and  one  churches  were  set  apart  for  the 
Gra;co-Russians,  two  for  the  Lutherans,  one  for  the  Canon- 
ists, another  for  the  Catholics,  a  third  for  the  united  Greeks, 
and  a  fourth  for  the  Armenians.  Twenty-nine  monasteries 

f  Viachnei-Volotschok  orVolopok. 
E  Nearly  twenty-three  English  miles. 

»  "  IVune  eroix,  avec  mi  croissant,"  hv  a  cross  anJ  a  crescent. 
1  The  name  of  Iwan  is  synonymous  with  John. 
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were  inhabited  by  monks,  and  the  number  of  houses1 
amounted  to  12,548,  although  not  more  than  1706  were 
built  of  brick  or  stone.  The  population  in  summer  was 
equal  to  250,000,  and  in  winter  to  300,000.  There  were  in 
1817,  or  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  great  conflagration,  288 
churches,  9148  houses,  6187  shops  built  of  stone,  and  not 
fewer  than  170,000  inhabitants.1"  The  population  has  be- 
come during  the  eight  succeeding  years,  greater  than  it 
ever  was  at  any  former  period.  Many  of  the  wooden  houses 
have  been  replaced  by  stone  buildings,  and  although  the 
ancient  confusion  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  for  2600  ha- 
bitations were  not  destroyed,  still  many  of  the  streets  and 
squares  are  more  regular. 

Moscow  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  the  Kremlin*  or  cita- 
del, the  Kitaigorod,  the  Bielogorod  and  the  Semlanoi-gorod ; 
but  these  divisions  do  not  include  the  numerous  slobodes  or 
suburbs.  The  Kremlin  is  encompassed  with  high  and  thick 
walls,  protected  by  battlements,  and  flanked  with  turrets. 
The  dismal  fortifications  were  partly  destroyed  bythe  French, 
and  within  them  is  situated  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars, 
the  residence  of  the  valiant  Iwan,  the  generous  Michael 
Romanzow,  the  wise  Alexis,  and  Peter  the  Great.  The 
edifice  fell  into  decay  after  the  last  monarch  removed  the 
court  to  the  marshes  on  the  Neva  ;  but  it  was  repaired  and 
rendered  habitable  by  Paul  the  First,  who  wished  perhaps 
to  make  Moscow  a  second  time,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  cathedrals  of  the  Assumption,  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  the  Virgin,  are  all  of  them  within  the  Kremlin.  The 
sovereigns  are  consecrated,  crowned,  and  married  in  the 
first  church.  Peter  II.  was  the  last  of  the  czars  who  was 
buried  in  the  second,  and  the  roof  of  the  third  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  gilded  copper.  These  cathedrals  were 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  vases,  and  a  profusion  of  pearls, 
precious  stones  and  other  ornaments  of  antiquated  and  or- 
dinary workmanship.  A  silver  sconce  with  forty-eight 
branches  was  placed  in  the  Assumption  ;  it  weighed  seventy 
pouds,  or  2800  English  pounds,  and  was  given  to  the  czar 
by  the  Dutch.  There  was  another  piece  of  workmanship, 
representing  Moses  on  the  top  of  mount  Sinai ;  the  rays 
and  glory  that  emanated  from  Jehovah  were  of  silver,  the 
lawgiver  and  the  mount  were  of  gold.  A  large  chamber 
in  the  palace  of  the  czar  was  filled  with  regal  crowns,  an- 
cient dresses  and  armour,  and  costly  saddles  and  harness, 
in  the  Tartar  taste.  The  other  ten  churches  in  the  citadel 
are  remarkable  for  their  gildings,  and  still  more  so  for  the 
size  of  their  bells,  one  of  which  is  called  Iwan  Weliki  or 
John  the  Great ;  it  was  cast  in  1600,  during  the  reign  of 
Godunof,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  any.d  Another 
was  cast  in  the  time  of  the  same  prince,  that  weighed  up- 
wards of  10,000  pouds  (400,000  English  pounds.)  The 
tower  in  which  it  hung,  having  been  reduced  to  ashes,  the 
bell  was  melted  a  second  time,  and  2000  pouds  were  added 
to  it,  by  order  of  the  empress  Anna  Iwanowna,  who  called 
it  by  her  own  name.  The  steeple  was  again  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1737,  and  since  that  time  Anna  Iwanowna  has  been 
buried  in  the  ruins. e  The  patriarchal  library  is  kept  in  the 
church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  Greek 

a  "  Batimens,"  buildings  in  general.  "  By  official  returns  before  the 
conflagration,  the  wooden  houses  amounted  to  6591,  and  those  of  stone  or 
brick  to  2567."  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

b  "  In  summer."  c  "  Krcml." 

a  The  largest  of  those  that  are  suspended.  It  is  in  the  tower  called  the 
Belfry  of  St.  Ivan,  and  is  more  than  57  tons  in  weight. — P. 

°  This  bell  remains  in  the  place  where  it  was  originally  cast,  (in  a  deep 
pit  in  the  midst  of  the  Kremlin.)  It  never  was  suspended.  The  story  of 
tfcs  fall  is  a  fable.    The  building  erected  over  it  took  fire,  and  the  water 


and  Slavonic  manuscripts,  which  are  now  covered  with  dust, 
or  consumed  by  moths. 

The  Kitaigorod  or  the  Chinese  Town,  is  so  called  because 
Chinese  caravans  used  to  repair  to  it  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. It  rises  like  a  crescent  round  the  half  of  the  Krem 
lin,  and  although  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  during  the 
invasion  of  the  French,  it  is  now  completely  rebuilt.  That 
quarter  of  the  city  may  be  compared  to  a  perpetual  fair,  on 
account  of  its  rich  bazars  that  are  better  stocked  than  any 
in  Petersburgh,  and  its  numerous  shops,  all  of  which  are 
under  arcades.  The  public  buildings  in  the  Kitaigorod,  are 
the  mint,  the  exchange,  a  very  large  modern  edifice,  and 
the  famous  church  of  Pokrow,1  from  which  the  patriarch 
began  his  triumphal  entrance  on  an  ass,  that  was  led  bythe 
czar.  Twenty  other  churches  are  inclosed  within  the  last 
building,  and  all  of  them  are  arranged  so  as  to  admit  enough 
of  light,  a  proof  at  least  of  the  architect's  ingenuity. 

The  two  preceding  divisions  are  surrounded  by  the  Bie- 
logorod, or  White  Town,  which  is  also  called  the  town  of 
the  czar ;  its  first  name  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  its 
walls.  The  whole  quarter  was  nearly  burnt  to  the  ground 
in  1812,  but  it  has  been  much  improved  since  that  time. 
The  largest  buildings  are  the  foundery,  the  arsenal,  the  uni- 
versity and  two  gymnasia  which  are  attached  to  it.  The 
Semlanoi-Gorods  encompasses  the  last  division,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  earthen  ramparts  and  walls,  in  which  were  for- 
merly thirty-four  wooden  and  two  stone  gates,  but  the  latter 
only  remain.  A  hundred  and  three  churches,  the  police 
office,  the  criminal  courts  and  the  foundling  hospital,  which 
is  the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  are  situated 
within  the  Semlanoi-Gorod.  Other  edifices  might  be  men- 
tioned in  the  slobodes  or  suburbs,  but  the  New  Palace,  the 
largest  of  them  all,  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  More  than  a 
hundred  bridges  have  been  erected  over  the  Moskwa,  the 
Neglina  and  the  Jausa  ;  but  the  water  in  these  rivers  is  often 
turbid,  and  hardly  drinkable.  An  aqueduct  was  begun  by 
Catharine  II.,  and  spring  water  is  now  conveyed  into  the 
city.  The  places  of  amusement  are  the  theatres,  public 
gardens,  Russian  mountains  made  of  wood  and  ice,  clubs 
or  casinos,  concert  and  assembly  rooms.  The  inns  are 
for  the  most  part  frequented  by  strangers,  and  few  of  them 
are  good.  The  baths  on  the  contrary  are  commended, 
and  their  number  exceeds  600.  Such  is  the  real  capital  of 
the  Russian  nation,  the  holy  city  of  the  Graeco-Russian 
priests,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  of  their  church  militant.11 

Some  other  towns  in  the  same  government  may  be  enu- 
merated. Dmitrof  contains  3000  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  in  different  manufactories ;  but  the 
people  reside  at  great  distances  from  one  another,  gardens 
and  fields  are  cultivated  within  the  walls.  Werhitz  is  famed 
for  its  porcelain,  which  affords  occupation  to  200  workmen. 
Kolomna  is  peopled  by  6000  individuals,  and  built  on  a 
height  watered  by  the  Moskwa  ;  its  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
tallow  and  postilla  or  confects  made  of  apples.  Serpiikof 
is  an  agreeable  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nara,  and  its 
sail-cloth  is  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Ve- 
raia,  a  town  of  6000  souls,  carries  on  a  trade  with  Moscow. 

thrown  to  extinguish  it,  fell  on  the  heated  bell,  and  caused  a  fracture  in  it. 
Clarke. — P. 

f  "  L'eglise  de  la  Fete  de  Pokrow." 

s  Earthen  Town. 

Reinbeck's  Travels,  translated  and  abridged  in  the  Annates  des  Voy- 
ages, vol.  I.,  with  a  view  of  the  Kremlin.  Richter's  Sketch  of  Moscow 
^German.)  Wichelhusen's  Picture  of  Moscow,  (German.)  Lyall's  Ac- 
count of  Moscow.    London,  1824. 
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.Moshaisk"  on  thu  Mbskwa  was  destroyed  in  1812,  but  it 
has  been  since  rebuilt  and  improved. 

The  celebrated  monastery  of  Trmzkaia-Laura  or  the 
Holy  Trinity,  is  about  sixty  versts  to  the  north  of  Moscow. 
The  walls  are  more  than  a  verst  in  circumference,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  eight  or  nine  hi  thickness ;  and  above 
them  are  two  covered  galleries  or  arcades,  from  which  the 
view  is  much  admired'.  The  Poles  besieged  and. attempted 
in  vain  to  take  the  convent  during  two  years.  Nine  churches, 
many  buildings  inhabited  by  the  monks,  large  gardens,  and 
a  palace  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  enlarged  by  Eliza- 
beih,  are  situated  within  the  inclosure.  Other  five  churches 
and  a  thousand  houses,  the  property  of  the  convent,  have 
been  built  without  the  walls.  The  monastery  is  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  in  the  empire  ;b  it  was  once  inhabited  by 
three  hundred  monks,  who  were  the  lords  of  1 30,000  serfs 
or  peasants.0  Their  annual  revenue,  it  is  said,  amounted 
to  ,£50,000.  But  since  the  spoliation  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
as  the  priests  term  it,  the  number  of  monks  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  hundred,  and  their  income  to  20,000  roubles  or 
.£4170.  A  hundred  peasants  only  are  now  attached  to  the 
establishment.  The  New  Jerusalem  or  the  convent  of 
Woskrcsensko  is  built  like  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  not,  as  a  traveller  affirms,  after  the  plan 
of  Solomon's  temple. 

The  government  of  Wladimir  lies  to  the  northeast  of 
Moscow  ;  its  soil,  climate  and  productions  are  nearly  of  the 
same  nature.  Gardening  is  well  understood,  but  salted  and 
pickled  mushrooms  are  in  winter  the  common  food  of  the 
lower  orders  in  different  districts.  The  Kliasma  and  the 
Occa,  which  rolls  fragments  of  gold  and  other  metals,  water 
the  country,  and  form  a  communication  with  the  Wolga. 
Wladhn'r  or  W olodim'r,  once  a  very  flourishing  town,  the 
resilience  of  the  grand  dukes  of  the  province,  and  the  foun- 
ders of  Moscow,  has  fallen  into  decay,  although  its  twenty- 
five  churches  and  Archbishop's  palace  still  remain.  The 
inhabitants  send  cherries,  cucumbers'  and  other  vegetables 
to  Moscow,  but  they  derive  little  advantage  from  their  manu- 
factures. The  Swungir  flows  at  the  distance  of  six  versts 
from  the  town,  and  many  pebbles,  false  topazes  and  jaspers 
are  collected  on  its  banks.  Susdal  was  the  first  residence  of 
the  Wladimirian  dukes  ;d  its  kremlinor  citadel  is  now  in  ruins, 
but  it  retains  its  linen  anu  cloth  manufactories.  The  dialect 
spoken  by  the  people  is  mixed  with  many  words  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  Pereslawl  or  Sa-leskii,  which  signifies  the 
town  beyond  the  woods,  contains  5000  souls ;  its  trade 
consists  in  cloth,  silk  and  leather.  The  city  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  lake  Pleschtow,  where  Peter  the  Great  had  two 
frigates,  in  which  he  studied  practical  navigation.  Jtfurom 
on  the  Occa  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mordwin  princes ; 
it  is  peopled  by  7000  individuals,  and  exports  a  great  quan- 
tity of  soap  and  Russia  leather.  Rich  mines  of  iron  are 
situated  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  versts  from  Murom, 
and  at  sixty  versts  from  it,  are  large  veins  of  alabaster,  which 
extend  to  Nischnei-Novgorod.  Sixteen  large  glasshouses 
and  several  other  manufactories  have  been  built  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Duralschevo.0 

The  iron  and  copper  works  are  in  a  flourishing  state, 
but  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  province.    One  or  two  cows,  a  wretched  horse,  and 


«  Mojaisk. 

b  "  This  monastery  is  considered  the  first  in  the  empire." 
c  "  10(1,001',  according  to  others." 

d  "It  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  before  YVolodomir." 


seven  or  eight  sheep,  make  up  the  whole  property  of  a  pea- 
sant on  a  noble  domain.  The  serfs  of  the  crown  are  Dot  > 
poor,  but  their  cottages  arc  very  dirty;  0  COW  and  a 
calf,  or  a  mare  and  (bal,  arc  often  seen  in  the  hovels  inhabi- 
ted by  their  owners.  The  use  which  is  made  of  the  Sibe- 
rian centaury  from  Murom  to  Arsamas,  is  not  generally 
known  in  other  countries.  The  largest  leaves  are  collected 
and  dried  ;  they  are  afterwards  applied  to  wounds,  as  oc- 
casion may  require  ;  in  this  way,  it  is  affirmed,  a  wound  is 
more  speedily  cicatrized  and  healed  than  by  any  other  me- 
thod. 

The  lake  Poganovo  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
sinking  of  the  ground  ;  floating  islands  are  sometimes  seen 
on  it,  but  they  only  rise  to  the  surface  after  tempestuous 
weather/ 

The  northern  situation  of  the  government  of  Jaroslaw 
renders  the  climate  colder  than  in  the  two  last  provinces. 
The  soil  is  not  of  a  bad  quality,  but  the  grain  harvests  are 
never  abundant ;  flax  succeeds  better,  and  the  art  of  gar- 
dening has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  in  any 
other  Russian  government.  The  inhabitants  of  some  rural 
districts  gaina  livelihood  by  making  stockings,  caps aad differ- 
ent woollen  or  linen  stuffs.  Many  individuals  e migrate  tem- 
porarily into  other  provinces,  and  obtain  employment  as 
gardeners  or  workmen. 

The  inhabitants  of  faroslavl  or  Jaroslaw  on  the  Wolga, 
are  perhaps  as  industrious  as  any  in  the  Russian  empire. 
The  town,  before  the  fire,  in  17G8,  contained  G100  bouses) 
84  churches,  and  21,000  souls;  its  present  population 
amounts  to  24,000,  the  number  of  houses  to  2S00,  and 
there  are  not  lewer  than  66  churches,  of  which  44  are 
built  of  stone.  The  linen  and  silk  manufactories  are  very 
flourishing,  and  table  linen,  Russia  leather,  linseed  oil,  and 
many  other  articles,  are  sent  to  Petersburg.  The  Bchool  of 
arts  was  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  one  of  the  cele- 
brated family  of  Demidof,  and  it  now  enjoys  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  the  universities. 

Rostov)  is  built  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  Peter 
the  Great  engaged  in  some  skirmishes  before  he  gained  his 
naval  victories.  The  exports  are  linen,  vitriol  and  minium. 
Many  strangers  repair  to  the  different  fairs;6  the  number  ot 
inhabitants  is  not  less  than  G000,  and  the  town  was  at  one 
time  the  capital  of  a  grand  dutchy.  The  population  of 
Uglitschon  the  Wolga,  is  equal  to  7000  souls,  and  its  com- 
merce consists  chiefly  in  leather,  soap  and  paper.  Iron  is 
the  staple  article  in  the  trade  of  Borissoglebsk,  ami  the 
wealth  of  Rybensk  depends  on  its  tallow  works  and  linen 
manufactories. 

The  same  industry  does  not  extend  to  the  lofty  forests  in 
the  government  of  Kostroma,  where  the  lime  grows  luxuri- 
antly on  the  Wetluga,  and  pines  and  birches  cover  the 
wilder  banks  of  the  Unscha.  The  climate  becomes  sensibly 
colder  as  we  advance  eastwards,  and  the  population,  which 
is  greater  than  in  some  German  kingdoms,  is  equal  to 
1,400,000.  The  habits  and  occupation  of  the  country  peo- 
ple are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  government  of  Jaroslaw, 
but  the  emigration  from  the  province  is  greater,  and  the 
land  of  the  absentees  is  cultivated  by  women  and  children. 
Kostroma,  a  town  of  9000  souls,  is  surrounded  with  earthen 
ramparts,  and  the  inhabitants  export  linen,  soap  and  Russia 


e  Gcograph.  Ephemcrides  of  Weimar,  XX.  p.  '-~>. 
f  Lepekhin's  Travels,  quoted  by  (ieorgi. 

s  "  It  has  an  annual  fair,  at  which  extensive  business  is  truiisacuvl." 
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leather.  Makariew-Unscha  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Makariew  on  the  Wolga.  Galitsch,  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  contains  6000  souls. 

The  government  of  N.schnei  or  Lower  Novgorod  is  per- 
haps the  finest  province  in  the  Russian  empire.  Picturesque 
and  varied  hills,  regular  and  temperate  seasons,  a  fertile 
though  sandy  soil,  lofty  forests  of  oaks  and  limes,  abundant 
crops  of  corn,  good  cattle,  plenty  of  fish  and  game,  salt,a 
iron  and  copper  mines,  and  a  position  favourable  for  inland 
trade,  are  some  of  the  advantages  by  which  it  is  distinguish- 
ed. The  largest  sterlets  in  the  whole  of  Russia  are  taken  in 
the  Occa,  which  unites  with  the  Wolga  in  the  same  pro- 
vince. A  chain  of  littoral  hills,  called  the  Balaklanova-Gora, 
extends  on  the  left  of  the  last  river.  They  are  well  wooded 
in  some  places,  and  in  others  they  are  cultivated  to  the 
summits,  which  are  between  five  and  six  hundred  feetb  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Calcareous  rocks  abounding  in  caverns 
are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Plana,  and  the 
name  of  the  river,  which  signifies  Drunken,  is  expressive  of  its 
irregular  movements,  which  are  probably  occasioned  by  its 
streams  being  diverted  into  cavities.  The  lake  Tilenina  is 
of;en  absorbed  in  an  abyss,  but  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  light 
body,  passes  through  the  concealed  passage,  and  is  seen 
again  floating  on  the  small  river  Wad.  The  fish  in  the  lake 
JSTandewskoi,  are  not  easily  caught  in  the  net,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  escape  into  caverns.' 

N'sch-Gorod  or  Nischnei-Ncvgorod,  the  Lower  New 
town,  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  ancient  Novgorod,  and 
to  the  name  of  the  last  is  generally  added  the  adjective  Wcll- 
ki  or  Great.  Those  who  leave  the  same  place  for  Nischnei- 
Novgorod,  sail  down  the  Wolga,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
called  the  lower  town.  It  contains  1826  houses  and  a  popu- 
lation of  1 2,000  souls.  The  place  is  one  of  the  great  marts 
for  the  inland  trade,  and  it  is  likely  to  retain  that  advantage 
from  its  central  position  between  the  north  and  south  of 
European  Russia,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  mines  of  Permia, 
and  from  its  navigation  on  the  Wolga  and  the  Occa.'1  Some 
of  its  exports  are  copper,  iron,  cordage,  tallow  and  beer,  and 
the  three  thousand  barks  that  sail  to  it  every  year,  are 
manned  by  70,000  burlaki  or  boatmen.  A  great  many  Per- 
sians, Tartars,  Bucharians  and  Chinese  meet  at  the  fair  of 
Nisch-Gorod,6  and  the  value  of  the  different  articles,  which 
are  exposed  to  sale,  is  rarely  less  than  a  hundred  millions  of 
roubles.  Arsamas,  the  second  town  in  the  government,  is 
peopled  by  8000  individuals  ;  the  streets  are  dirty,  and  the 
houses  are  ill  built,  but  the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and 
comparatively  affluent ;  almost  all  of  them  are  soap-boilers, 
dyers  or  shoemakers.  The  kraschennina  or  blue  stuffs  which 
are  worn  by  the  women  throughout  many  provinces,  are 
for  the  most  part  dyed  in  the  town.  A  great  quantity  of 
potash  is  likewise  made,  but  that  branch  of  industry  is  in  the 
hands  of  government,  and  all  the  forests  in  diiferent  dis- 
tricts are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  works.  Hard  or  old 
wood  is  always  preferred  to  young  or  tender  trees,  and,  as 
Storch  observes  rightly,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  that  cause.  Potschinki  is 
peopled  by  5000  souls,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Balakna  ex- 
port the  salt  that  is  obtained  from  the  saline  springs,  in  the 
vicinity.  Paulowa  on  the  Occa  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 

0  "  Salines."  b  "  Loss  than  500." 

e  I.epckhin  and  Pallas,  quoted  by  Georgi  in  his  Description  of  Russia, 
I.  p.  276. 

d  it  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers. — P. 
•  Formerly  held  at  Makariew,  but  recently  transferred  to  Nisch-Gorod. 
M,B. 


village  ;  it  contains  6000  inhabitants,  and  almost  every  man 
in  the  place  is  a  smith  or  a  cutler.  Scissors,  knives,  swords, 
air-guns,  files,  planes,  locks  and  padlocks  are  exported. 
Many  of  the  last  articles  are  very  small,  and  of  admirable 
workmanship  ;  they  are  sent  into  Asia,  and  each  is  sold  for 
a  rouble.  Pogost,  another  village  of  the  same  sort,  contains 
3000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  arms. 

The  population  of  the  government  amounts  to  1,350,000, 
av.d  in  that  number  there  may  be  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
Tchuwashes  and  Mordwins,  a  distinct  people,  of  whom  we 
have  already  given  some  account. 

The  government  of  Penza,  which  is  watered  by  the 
Sura  and  the  Moschka,  is  in  many  places  fertile  ;  the  soil 
is  generally  rich  and  of  a  dark  colour ;  the  oak  and  the 
hazel-nut  tree  abound  in  the  forests.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  number 
throughout  the  province  is  not  less  than  a  million,  inclu- 
sively of  40,000  Mordwins,  and  21,000  Tartars.  Leather, 
glass,  potash  and  spirits  are  the  principal  exports.  Many 
horses  are  bred  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  one 
variety,  of  a  white  colour,  is  covered  in  winter  with  a  coarse 
and  thick  wool/  The  women  make  useof  different  dyes,  that 
are  very  durable,  and  they  extract  them  from  indigenous 
plants,  such  as  the  wild  madder,  the  genista  and  the  serrahda. 
Iron-works  have  been  erected  at  Insara,  and  the  same 
metal  abounds  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  government.  The 
town  of  Penza  is  a  place  of  trade  ;  it  stands  on  a  height 
watered  by  the  Sura,  and  its  population  amounts  to  1 1 ,000 
souls.  The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Sura,  is  covered 
with  forests,  and  the  Brassica  oleracea  grows  spontaneously 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Saransk,  a  town  of  7000  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  whom  are  soap-boilers  or  tanners,  and 
Krasno-Slobedsk  with  its  numerous  distilleries,  are  situated 
in  the  north  of  the  province. 

The  southern  districts  in  the  government  of  Tambof  are 
fertile  in  pasturage,  and  the  oak  and  the  ash  are  the  most 
common  trees  in  the  forest.  The  soil  is  poorer  in  the 
north,  but  the  pine,  the  birch,  the  alder  and  the  lime  abound 
in  the  woods.  The  open  plains  descend  for  the  most  part 
towards  the  north,  and  on  that  account  the  temperature  is 
colder  than  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  latitude. 
Cattle  are  exported  from  the  province,  and  the  grain  raised 
in  it,  is  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but 
many  natural  products  are  neglected,  among  others,  the 
kermes  or  Polish  cochineal,  which  is  common  on  the  oaks, 
and  the  cantharides  which  abound  on  the  ash  trees.  The 
population  is  equal  to  1,400,000,  and  in  that  number  there 
are  about  3C0,000  cdnovorzi,  or  free  husbandmen,  the  pro- 
prietors of  their  farms.  Some  of  the  other  inhabitants  are 
Little  Russians,  Mordwins,  and  Tartars  ;  the  latter  are  dis- 
tinguished from  their  neighbours  by  their  honesty,  know- 
ledge and  comparative  wealth.5  The  industry  of  the 
townsmen  is  confined  to  the  manufacturing  of  cloth  and  li- 
nen, to  the  distillation  of  strong  liquor,  and  the  working  of 
iron.  The  quantity  of  the  last  metal  which  is  smelted  in 
the  numerous  furnaces  belonging  to  a  single  individual,1* 
amounts  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pouds.1  The  district  of  Kadom  abounds  in  honey; 
and  flour,  cattle,  hides,  wax  and  river  boats  are  exported  from 

r  Pallas,  Voyages,  I.  p.  132. 

e  Description  du  gouvernement  de  Tambof,  (Busse,  Journal  de  Static 
tique,  t.  VII.  cahier  1.) 

h  These  iron  works  belong  to  M.  Bataschef. 
i  4,800,000  or  5,200,000  lbs. 
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different  parts  of  the  country.  The  Mokscha  is  the  princi- 
pal outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  province  ;  it  rises  in 
Penza,  receives  the  Tzna,  which  issues  from  the  steppes  on 
the  south  of  Tambofj  and  their  united  streams  flow  into  the 
Oka.  The  city  of  Tambof  is  peopled  by  1 5,000  individuals, 
but  its  trade  is  insignificant.  A  steppe  or  uncultivated  plain 
extends  to  the  south  of  the  town,  .and  affords  shelter  for 
game  and  different  wild  animals.'1  Koslow  contains  8000 
souls,  and  its  commerce  is  more  considerable  ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  Woronesch,  a  feeder  of  the  Don,  and  its  rapid  course 
indicates  the  declivity  of  the  surface.  The  largest  towns  to- 
wards the  north  are  JMorshansk  on  the  Tzna,  and  lelatmu 
on  the  Oka. 

The  uniformity  of  the  central  plains  is  interrupted  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  the  government  of  Rises  an.  The  country 
to  the  south  of  the  capital  is  rich  in  grain,  but  the  pictu- 
resque hills,  and  the  shaded  and  sheltered  valleys,  terminate  at 
the  banks  of  the  Oka.  The  northern  part  of  the  country 
is  wilder ;  the  numerous  lakes  in  the  district  of  [egoricwsk 
are  encompassed  by  vast  forests,  and  their  waters  pass  by 
the  Pra  into  the  Oka.  Agriculture  forms  the  great  occu- 
pation of  the  people,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  produced 
above  what  is  consumed  in  the  country  exceeds  two  millions 
of  tshetverts.b  Egyptian  barley,  or  Hordeum  nudum,  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  province,  and  the  large  orchards  of  apple  and 
cherry  trees  are  mostly  confined  to  the  central  districts. 
The  art  of  gardening  is  well  understood,  and  bees'  wax, 
Hops,  girkins  and  different  vegetables  are  sent  to  Moscow. 
The  peasants  not  only  weave  the  cloth,  and  make  the  stock- 
ings which  they  wear,  but  articles  of  the  same  kind  are  ex- 
ported and  sold  to  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
An  immense  number  of  quails  are  salted  every  autumn,  and 
exported  in  barrels  to  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Flax 
and  hemp  succeed  in  the  northern  district?,  ami  many  of  the  ' 
villagers  are  employed  in  spinning  thread,  or  in  making 
linen. 

The  population  is  equal  to  1,200,000,  but  there  are  no  j 
more  than  150,090  free  peasants.    The  serfs  are  not  so 
poor  as  in  many  other  governments.    The  number  of  Tar-  j 
tars  in  Rinnan  is  not  greater  than  two  or  three  thousand,1 
and  the  most  wealthy  amongst  them  reside  at  Kasimoio,  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  a  Tartar  principality,  cand  at  present  a 
commercial  town  of  10.000  souls.    The  Tartars  inhabit  the  [ 
upper  part  of  the  town,  where  they  have  a  mosque,  and 
carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  fur.    Ruins  and  inscriptions 
are  observed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Rise san,  although  the  capital  and  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  grand  dukes,  contains  little  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  ill 
built,  and  peopled  only  by  five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the 
ancient  Riajsan,  that  the  Tartars  destroyed,  was  not  per- 
haps situated  in  the  same  place.  The  present  town,  which 
was  probably  built  in  the  15th  century,  was  at  first  known 
by  the  name  of  Peredawl-Rimsanski.  Olearius  informs  us 
that  it  is  twenty  miles0  distant  from  the  ancient  sitc.d  Al- 
though the  direction  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  likely  that  the 
former  city  lay  near  the  confluence  of  the  Istra  and  the  Oka. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Rysa-land  of 

»  "  It  abounds  in  marmots." 

b  The  poud  is  equal  to  forty  pounds,  and  the  tshetvert  is  equal  to  seven 
(>ouds  and  a  half. 
c  "  8  leagues." 

J  Olearius,  Vbyagfl  en  Moscovic,  p.  273. 

•  Near  the  same  stalls  were  tubs  full  of  pismires,  crawling  among  tli" 
egg'5,  and  over  the  persons  of  those  who  sold  them.  Both  the  egg-;  and  the 
ants  are  brought  to  Mos-ow  as  food  for  nightingales,  which  arc  favourite, 
though  common  birds  in  Russian  houses.    TJiey  sing  ill  every  respect  us 


the  fabulous  Icelandic  sagas,  but  that  name  is,  according  to 
its  true  meaning,  a  mythological  term,  and  signifies  the 
land  of  giants. 

The  government  of  Tula  extends  along  an  unvaried  and 
not  very  fertile  plain.  Rye,  buckwheat,  millet  and  wheat 
.are  raised  on  it,  and  apples,  cherries,  peas,  cucumbers  ami 
other  plants  grow  in  the  gardens.  All  the  trees  common  to 
central  Russia  are  found  in  the  forests,  which  are  by  no 
means  extensive.  The  bees,  fed  on  buckwheat  and  the 
flowers  of  the  lime,  yield  rich  honey.  Singing  birds  aae 
tamed,  taught  different  airs,  and  exported  in  great  numbers.' 
Lastly,  fishing  and  the  chase  are  not  unprofitable  occupa- 
tions/ Such,  however,  are  all  the  advantages  of  (his  petty 
kingdom.  It  ought  also  to  have  been  added  that  the  mono- 
tonous plain  is  cultivated  with  much  care  by  a  numer- 
ous population  of  laborious,  docile  and  obedient  serfs.  The 
yoke,  it  is  true,  weighs  heavily  on  them  ;  but  their  rigid 
masters  excuse  the  severity  of  their  conduct,  by  alleging 
that  harsh  measures  are  necessary,  otherwise  the  slaves 
might  revolt,  for  they  are  apt  to  imagine  kindness  or  mild 
treatment,  a  proof  of  timidity  or  weakness.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  are  the  descendants  of  an  ancient  Finnic 
race,  which  peopled  the  country  on  the  south  from  Tula  to 
Woronetz.  We  learn  from  the  work  of  a  well-informed 
traveller,  that  the  peasants  have  fair  hair  like  the  Finlandcis, 
and  differ  in  their  complexion  from  the  Russians,  the  Cos- 
sacks and  the  Poles.fc'  They  were  probably  a  branch  of  the 
fViwlitchcs,  a  Finnic  people,  whose  principal  settlement  was 
in  the  government  of  Kursk,  and  extended  across  Orel  into 
that  of  Tula.  If  wc  suppose  that  the  nation  had  made  any 
progress  in  civilization,  the  population  might  have  at  least 
amounted  to  a  million  of  individuals.  The  sovereign  Mate 
which  it  formed,  was  subdued  by  the  Russians  of  Kiow, 
and  the  natives  speak  at  present  the  Russian  language. 

The  view  of  Tula  from  a  distance  is  not  inferior  to  any 
other  of  the  kind  in  Russia  ;  its  numerous  domes,  its  chalk 
edifices  shaded  by  trees,  add  to  its  romantic  appearance, 
and  when  the  stranger  hears  on  approaching  it  the  noise  of 
machinery,  he  is  ready  to  suppose  it  a  busy  and  commercial 
town.  But  the  first  impression  is  soon  destroyed  ;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked  and  ill-paved,  and  almost  all 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  Peter  the  First  establisl  ■u  a 
manufactory  of  arms,  which  affords  employment  to  5000 
men,  but  the  different  articles  that  they  make,  are  of  inferior 
workmanship.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  30,000  ;  there 
is  a  theatre  in  the  town,  and  what  is  rare  in  Russian  cities, 
the  streets  are  lighted  in  the  evening.  The  trade  of  the 
place  consists  partly  in  the  importation  of  Greek  wines  and 
the  produce  of  the  Levant,  both  of  which  are  exported  to 
the  north  of  Russia  ;  the  other  exports  are  Russia  leather, 
linen,  woollen  stuffs,  cutlery  and  Prussian  blue.  Many  va- 
luable iron  mines  are  situated  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  ore  is 
found  among  sand  or  vegetable  mould  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  is  of  so  rich  a  kind  that  the  metal  is  to  the  ore 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  seventy  to  a  hundred,  and  the  best  iron 
in  all  Russia  is  wrought  in  the  works  at  Dougna  near  Tula. 
The  other  places  of  any  importance  arc  Bieleir  on  the 

beautifully  in  cages  as  in  their  native  woods.  We  often  heard  them  in  the 
bird  shops,  warbling  with  all  the  fulness  and  variety  of  tone  which  charac- 
terises the  nightingale  in  its  natural  state.  The  price  of  one  of  them,  in 
full  song,  is  about  fifteen  roubles.  The  Russians,  by  rattling  beads  00  their 
tables  Of  tangible  arithmetic,  can  make  the  birds  sing  at  pleasure  during  the 
day  ;  but  nightingales  are  heard  throughout  the  night,  making  the  strcrta 
of  the  city  resound  the  melodies  of  the  Ibrcst."    C  larke's  Truel*,  chap,  I  1L 

f  "  Feu  productive^?'  not  very  productive. 

*  Clarke's  Travels,  chap.  XL 
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Occa,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  Wenew  with  3400,  and 
the  village  of  Titawa,  which  is  partly  peopled  by  three  hun- 
dred silk  weavers. 

The  free  peasants  in  the  government  are  not  numerous, 
but  there  are  not  fewer  than  1 S00  noble  families,  a  greater 
number  than  in  the  whole  of  Sweden..  A  hundred  and  five 
bear  the  title  of  princes,  and  eight  only  that  of  counts.  The 
proportion  in  the  adjoining  government  of  Kaluga  is  less 
remarkable,  for  there  are  thirty-six  counts  and  only  sixty- 
one  princes.  The  Kiovian  families  that  settled  in  these 
provinces  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  the  Finns  that 
wei  e  not  reduced  to  slavery,  may  enable  us  to  account  for 
the  great  number  of  nobles. 

If  there  be  any  difference  between  the  governments  of 
Kaluga  and  Tula,  it  consists  in  the  comparative  sterility  of 
the  former ;  in  other  respects,  the  climate,  produce  and 
soil  are  the  same.  The  people  are  equally  industrious,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  inconsiderable  towns  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  paper,  fine  linen  or  sail  cloth,  in  dressing 
leather,  and  in  making  glass.  The  largest  iron  works  in 
all  Russia  are  those  of  Ugodka ;  cannon  and  various  uten- 
B\h  are  cast  in  them,  but  the  metal  used  is  not  of  a  very  good 
quality.  Kaluga  on  the  Occa  contains  25,000  souls  ;  it  is 
not  less  than  ten  versts  in  circumference,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  ill  built.  Fourteen  hundred  workmen  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  sail  cloth,  and  a  trade  is  carried 
on  in  military  saddles,  pottery  and  boxes  or  ornaments  made 
of  inlaid  wood.  The  same  place  is  noted  for  its  caviar,  a 
great  quantity  of  which  is  exported.  The  population  of 
Kozelsk  amounts  to  3500 ;  the  streets  are  straight  and 
broad,  and  the  town  is  better  built  than  many  others  in 
Russia.  Borowsk,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  wholly  built 
of  wood,  but  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  the  most 
important  of  any  in  the  province.  The  greater  proportion 
of  its  6000  inhabitants  labour  in  different  manufactories. 
Hemp  and  flax  succeed  in  the  government,  but  they  are  fre- 
quently destroyed  by  the  Camelina*  Many  foresters  protect 
the  trees,  and  their  labours  are  rendered  easy  by  the  religious 
processions  of  the  Greek  priests,  who  sprinkle  holy  water 
round  the  woods,  and  prohibit  the  villagers  from  cutting 
them.b  The  largest  forests  are  situated  in  the  district  of 
Mechtschof. 

The  uniformity  of  the  central  plains  is  interrupted  in  the 
government  of  Orel ;  the  calcareous  hills  are  separated  by 
deep  vallies,  the  soil  is  more  fruitful,  and  the  system  of  hus- 
bandry nowise  inferior  to  that  in  the  two  preceding  pro- 
vinces. It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  productive 
governments  in  the  empire,  and  the  excess  of  grain  above 
what  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  people,  is  not 
less  in  ordinary  seasons  than  five  or  six  millions  of  tschet- 
verts.  Wheat  and  rye  are  the  chief  articles  of  exportation. 
Almost  every  man  is  devoted  to  husbandry  or  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  consequently  much  improvement  has  not  been 
made  in  the  different  manufactures.  That  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  in  some  measure  rendered  superfluous  by  the  ab- 
sence of  luxury,  and  the  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  the 
people.  Glass  and  iron  are,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural 
produce,  the  only  articles  that  are  exported,  for  no  more 
leather  is  prepared  in  the  different  tan  works,  than  what  is 
used  in  the  province.  The  word  Orel,  which  is  pronounced 
as  if  it  were  written  Oriol  or  Ariol,  signifies  an  eagle,  and 


»  A  genus  of  siliquose  plants,  one  of  the  species  of  which  (Myagrum  sa- 
iivum,  Linn.)  is  common  among  flax  in  Europe. — P. 
*  jSujew's  Travels,  quoted  by  Georgi. 


from  orelowa,  the  genitive  plural  of  the  same  noun,  is  derived 
the  adjective  orlowskaia.  The  government  is  thus  distin- 
guished by  many  names,  a  circumstance  which  has  excited 
the  surprise  of  travellers,  although  all  of  them,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  nearly  synonymous.  Orel,  a  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  is  built  after  the  Russian  manner,  on  the  Oka, 
which  might  be  there  navigable  for  boats,  if  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  were  not  lost  in  supplying  the  mills  belonging 
to  Count  Golownin ;  such  inconveniences  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  many  provinces.  The  corn  that  is  exported 
from  Little  Russia  to  Petersburg  is  deposited  in  Orel.  Ieletz, 
which  contains  8000  souls,  and  Briansk,  a  town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  carry  on  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Bolchcio, 
the  second  city  in  the  government,  is  peopled  by  1 4,000  in- 
dividuals, and  its  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  leather  and 
woollen  stuffs.0 

The  difference  in  the  climate  and  productions  of  Kursk 
is  very  obvious.  Winter  does  not  last  longer  than  four 
months  ;  the  arbute  and  the  melon,  ripen  ;  there  are  besides 
apples,  cherries  and  plenty  of  plums  ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  wild 
pear  tree  (the  only  kind  in  the  government)  is  made  into 
preserves.  Wheat  and  rye  yield  about  nine-fold  ;  the  grain 
is  not  dried  in  ovens,  but  kept  in  silos,  sometimes  from  six  to 
ten  years.  The  winter  wheat,  however,  is  not  unfrequently 
destroyed  by  mildew.  The  meadows  are  never  covered 
with  water,  and  they  afford  rich  pasturage.  The  light 
plough  is  not  used  ;  the  oxen  in  the  country  are  large  and 
strong.  The  population  is  not  so  widely  dispersed  as  in  the 
other  provinces,  and  the  condition  of  the  labourers  superior. 
Thus  the  inhabitants  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half,  but 
there  are  not  fewer  than  320,000  odncvorzi  or  free  peasants, 
all  of  whom  are  Little  Russians.*1  The  greatest  disadvantage 
in  this  government,  as  in  the  last,  is  the  wont  of  a  navigable 
river.  The  Seim  or  the  Sem  appears  a  large  river  on  the 
map,  as  well  as  the  Desna,  into  which  it  falls,  but  their  streams 
are  not  very  deep  and  navigation  is  obstructed  in  many  pla- 
ces by  numerous  mills.  The  bad  quality  of  the  water  ex- 
poses the  inhabitants  to  the  taenia,  and  the  cattle  to  the /as- 
ciola  hepatic  a* 

The  fortifications  of  Kursk  have  been  changed  into  gar- 
dens and  public  walks,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  has 
increased  to  20,000.  Wax,  tallow  and  cattle  are  exported 
from  it  to  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ;  but  its  fire  wood  is  im- 
ported from  Orel.  A  great  fair  is  held  every  year  at  the 
hermitage  of  Korenaia  Pustina,  which  is  also  a  place  of  re- 
sort on  account  of  its  miraculous  image.  The  horses,  cattle 
and  different  articles,  which  are  sold  at  the  fair,  amount  in 
value  to  five  millions  of  roubles.  Michailowka  belongs  to 
Count  Scheremetew,  who  lets  about  1000  houses  to  five  or 
six  thousand  free  Little  Russians,  some  of  whom  traveLabout 
the  country  and  sell  their  wares,  while  others  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  them.  Puliwl  contains  10,000  souls,  and 
is  the  second  town  in  the  government.  The  extensive  ruins 
of  an  ancient  city,  surrounded  by  Kurgans  or  sepulchral 
hills,  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Swapa.  A  great 
quantity  of  cloth  is  manufactured  at  Gluschkova,  and  al- 
though Korolscha  is  not  a  place  of  trade,  its  population  ex- 
ceeds 9000  souls.  Belgorod,  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants, 
was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  a  government ;  it  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiew  by  Wladimir  in  the 


c  "Black  leather  and  woollen  stockings." 

d  Larionow's  Account  of  the  government  of  Kursk,  (in  Russian.) 
e  Sujew,  quoted  by  Georgi,  p.  599. 
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year  900.  The  former  was  not  founded  before  the  year 
1597,  and  it  is  uncertain  if  it  be  the  same  as  Sarkel,  the  citj 
of  the  Chazars,  for  there  might  have  been  many  while  towns 
in  a  country  abounding  in  hills  of  chalk.8 

It  remains  for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  another  go- 
vernment in  Great  Russia,  that  of  Woroncsch  or  Voroncz, 
the  southern  half  of  which  is  wholly  peopled  by  Little  Rus- 
sians. The  total  population  amounts  to  1,400,000,  and  the 
number  of  odnovorzi  to  nearly  500,000  ;  the  nobles  in  the 
rovince  are  not  very  numerous.  The  climate  is  as  mild, 
umid  and  variable  as  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
The  atmosphere  in  summer  is  cooled  by  frequent  storms, 
and  the  air  is  sometimes  darkened  by  dense  mists.  Coi  n 
abounds,  the  plum,  the  arbutc  and  the  melon  thrive,  but 
the  grape  ripens  only  in  very  warm  seasons.  Tobacco 
and  Capsicum  annuum  are  cultivated,  and  the  wild  asparagus 
grows  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger. 

The  land  in  some  districts  is  very  fertile,  and  others  are 
covered  with  large  forests  of  oaks,  that  may  soon  be  used 
in  the  naval  stations  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  inhabitants 
are  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  from  the  badness  of  the 
water,  which  is  hard,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  flows 
through  a  calcareous  country.  The  Don  crosses  the  go- 
vernment, and  receives  the  Woroncsch,  on  which  large 
vessels  might  sail  in  winter,  but  it  is  scarcely  navigable  for 
boats  in  summer. 

Syphilis  is  perhaps  the  most  prevalent  disease  in  Woro- 
nesch  and  many  other  Russian  provinces,  but  it  is  cured  by 
a  heroic  remedy,  namely,  sublimate  of  mercury  dissolved  in 
strong  spirits. 

n  Belgorod  or  Bielo-gorod  signifies  white  town. — P. 
b  "  The  Zigeunes  or  gypsies  are  so  numerous,  that  an  English  traveller 
considers  them  the  predominant  race."  M.B. — "  At  Woronetz  the  gypsey 
VOL  II.— NOS.  103  &  104.  3  Y 


The  town  of  Woroncsch,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
contains  12,000  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  are  employed  in 
different  vitriol  and  soap  works,  and  others  in  manufactur- 
ing cloth,  or  in  dressing  leather.  Peter  the  Great  ei&  ted 
there  the  first  dock  yards  for  building  ships  in  Russia,  and  a 
huge  botanical  garden  was  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  order  of  the  same  prince,  but  it  is  now  overgrown  with 
oaks,  forest  trees  and  underwood.  Many  Zigeunes  or 
Gypsies  wander  in  different  districts ;  they  arc  so  numerous 
that  an  English  traveller  considers  them  the  predominant 
race.1  The  other  towns  are  not  large.  Ostrogoschk,  which 
is  next  to  the  capital,  contains  only  4000  inhabitants,  and 
among  them  are  some  German  colonists.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  tobacco  pipes  made  by  these  settlers  are  not  inferior 
to  any  in  Holland. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Don  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Sosna,  is  covered  with  chalk  hills  of  a  remarkable  appear^ 
ance,  some  of  which  resemble  columns  or  pillars  ;  the  Rus- 
sians call  them  the  Dkni  Gori  or  strange  mountains.  The 
monks  belonging  to  the  ancient  monastery  of  Dicingorskoi, 
built  their  subterranean  cells  and  chapels  in  different  parts 
of  the  hills. 

The  bones  of  large  animals,  teeth,  jaw  bones,  ribs,  ver- 
tebra and  others,  have  been  observed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don  at  thirty  versts  from  Woroncsch.  Some  of  them  are 
entire,  others  are  partly  decomposed.  They  occupy  a  space 
of  eighty  yards  in  length,  and  descend  to  the  depth  of  three 
below  the  ground.0  Whoever  has  seen  the  skeletons  of 
elephants,  might  readily  conclude  that  they  are  the  remains 
of  these  animals. 

tribe  is  very  prevalent ;  and  a  mixed  race,  resulting  from  their  intermar 
riage  with  the  Russians."  Clarke. — P. 
c  "  Extent,  40  toises— depth,  3  ells." 
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Europe  continued.  European  Russia.  Sixth  Section.  Pro- 
vinces of  Little  Russia.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Russians. 

The  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
country,  may  have  rendered  our  account  of  Great  Russia, 
And  the  topographical  details  into  which  we  have  entered, 
tedious  and  uninteresting.  But  another  task  of  the  same 
kind  remains.  We  have  still  to  describe  Little  Russia  or 
the  four  governments  of  Kiev,3,  Tchernigof,  Pultavab  and 
Charkof ;  to  these  shall  be  added  the  former  Polish  pro- 
vinces of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  because  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Little  Russians  by  origin,  and  they 
etill  adhere  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  These  causes 
may  account  for  the  great  success  of  the  Russians  in  their 
invasions  of  the  late  Polish  republic,  which  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  provinces  wrested  from  Russia,  or  from  the  grand 
dukes  of  Galitch  or  Halicz,  Vladimir- Volynski,  Polotzk,  and 
particularly  Kiow,  by  Boleslaus  the  Victorious,  and  Casimir 
the  Great,  kings  of  Poland,  and  by  Gedimin,  grand  duke 
of  Lithuania.  All  the  peasants  were  Rusniacs  or  Little 
Russians,  ignorant  of  the  language  and  customs  of  Poland ; 
they  abandoned  their  lords  without  reluctance,  and  received 
willingly  the  Russian  soldiers,  who  spoke  nearly  the  same 
dialect  as  themselves.  The  same  people  were  persecuted 
by  intolerant  Catholic  priests,  who  disregarded  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  Polish  diet.  Thus  the  nobles  were  the  only 
persons  interested  in  the  defence  of  provinces,  whose  inha- 
bitants were  estranged  from  the  Poles,  although  they  had 
remained  under  their  government  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest. The  division  of  Poland  was  on  the  part  of  Russia 
not  so  much  a  lawless  invasion  as  an  act  of  reprisal  on  for- 
mer invaders.  Had  the  leading  historical  facts  been  ex- 
plained in  the  Russian  manifestoes,  which  were  circulated 
m  1 772,  so  much  obloquy  might  not  have  been  attached  to 
their  conduct. 

Little  Russia  and  the  Polish  Ukraine  make  up  a  country 
of  32,156  square  miles,  or  6425  square  leagues,0  and  the 
population  is  not  less  than  9,200,000  individuals/  who  are 
almost  equally  distributed  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Dnieper.  The  country  is  lower  than  the  central  table-land 
of  Russia,  and  the  promontories  of  the  Carpathians  that 
bound  it  on  the  east  and  the  west.  The  Ukraine  forms  a 
great  plain  varied  only  by  inconsiderable  heights.  The 
Dnieper,  which  marks  the  lowest  line,  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  and  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  are  in  most  places 
low  and  marshy.  The  two  governments  of  Tchernigof 'and 
Pultava,  and  the  western  half  of  Charkof,  form  a  sloping 
plain  that  rises  gradually  from  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  to 


■  "Kiovie,"  Kiov  or  Kiow,  Kief  or  Kiew.  *>  Poltava,  Pultowa. 

*  "  17,850  square  miles,  or  G425  square  leagues." 


the  central  table-land  of  Russia.  The  line  at  which  the 
plain  terminates,  and  the  table-land  begins,  has  not  been 
accurately  determined  ;  it  is  known,  however,  that  it  crosses 
and  does  not  circumscribe  the  basins  of  the  rivers.  The 
whole  of  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  some  belts  of 
chalk  and  sand  in  the  government  of  Tchernigof,  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  dark  and  rich  mould.  The  eastern  half  of 
Charkof  forms  the  extremity  of  the  central  table-land  ;  it 
may  be  compared  to  a  steppe  with  a  gentle  declivity  to- 
wards the  basin  of  the  Don.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  not 
very  fruitful.  The  country  is  much  more  varied  on  the 
Polish  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  hills  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  bound  the  course  of  the 
river  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  in  which  there  are  many 
picturesque  views,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
consists  of  large  plains.  The  hills  that  extend  from  the  falls 
of  the  Dnieper,  cross  the  south  of  the  province,  and  divide 
the  streams  and  rivers.  The  Ross,  the  Moszyn  and  the 
Tiasmin  enclose  within  their  branches,  which  are  united  by 
lakes,  a  sort  of  delta  near  Czerkassy,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Cossacks.  The  land  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  fruit- 
ful and  covered  with  lich  herbage  ;  it  is  also  the  lowest  in 
all  the  Ukraine.  The  hills  of  Nedoborschetz  in  Podolia  are 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea ;  they 
are  a  branch  of  the  ridge  of  Biecziad,  that  extends  across 
Red  Russia  to  the  east  of  Lemberg,  and  abounds  in  lakes, 
and  of  which  the  elevation  has  not  been  measured.  Other 
chains  connected  with  the  Biecziad  mountains  penetrate 
into  Volhynia,  but  are  nowhere  higher  than  350  feet.  Nu- 
merous cascades  and  romantic  vales  in  the  hilly  country  of 
Podolia  have  been  described  by  travellers  ;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced from  the  examination  of  maps  recently  drawn  from 
surveys  in  the  different  districts,6  that  the  apparent  inequali- 
ties in  the  province  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  deep  valliea 
and  the  confined  beds  of  rivers.  The  hills  and  plains  in 
the  three  governments  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  and 
rich  mould,  but  the  soil  in  Podolia  is  mixed  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  clay,  and  sand  is  more  common  in  Volhynia  ; 
the  northern  part  of  the  last  province  is  connected  with  the 
wide  marshes  in  the  former  Polesia. 

Almost  all  the  streams  and  rivers  in  the  two  Ukrames 
serve  to  enlarge  the  Dnieper.  On  the  left  or  Russian  side, 
are  the  Desna,  which  is  joined  by  the  Sern,  and  crosses  the 
whole  of  Tchernigof,  the  Sula,the  Psiol,  the  Worskla,  which 
waters  Pultava  and  the  northwest  of  Char  kof,  and  the  Oriel, 
that  marks  the  frontier  of  Pultava ;  on  the  right  or  Polish 
side,  are  the  Pripetz  or  outlet  of  all  the  marshes  in  Pole^a, 
the  Tetireio  and  the  Ross;  all  these  streams  fall  into  the 


<i  "9,000,000—0,200,000.'' 

'  Atlas  of  Podolia,  accompanying  the  Statistics  of  Marczynski. 
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great  central  river,  of  which  the  navigation  is  unfortunately 
broken  by  cataracts.  The  rivers  in  Podolia  are  branches 
of  the  Bag  and  the  Dniester. 

The  climate  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  of  the  Ukraines ; 
the  eastern  districts  of  Charkof,  and  the  northern  of  Tcher- 
nigof  forlri  an  exception,  and  are  more  connected  with 
the  climate  of  Kursk.  The  rivers  never  freeze  before  the 
month  of  December,  and  are  always  open  by  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  the  northeast  and  sometimes  the  west  wind  are  the 
harbingers  of  sudden  and  intense  cold.  The  rivers  are  some- 
times drained  by  the  summer's  heat  and  the  total  absence  of 
rain.  The  stagnant  waters  generate  different  diseases,  and 
swarm'  of  locusts  are  then  scattered  over  the  country  from 
the  valley  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  fields  of  Volhynia.  The 
climate  is  admirably  adapted  for  every  kind  of  grain,  and 
the  ordinary  return  is  as  ten  to  one.  The  plough  is  the 
only  instrument  that  is  used,  and  the  lands  set  apart  for 
corn,  are  never  manured.  The  fertile  meadows  are  co- 
vered with  trefoil  and  lucerne,  and  the  oxen  in  the  Ukraine 
are  little  inferior  to  the  Hungarian  or  the  best  in  Europe  ; 
the  horse3  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  in  Russia.* 
The  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees  are  covered  with 
fruit,  which  is  exported  in  its  raw  state,  or  made  into  pre- 
serves an  1  strong  liquors.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  tobacco, 
cochinea!,b  wax  and  honey  ;  the  fine  oaks  in  the  Ukraine 
are  used  in  building  ships,  but  some  districts,  particularly  in 
Pultava  and  Charkof,  are  ill  supplied  with  wood.  Planta- 
tions of  mulberries  thrive  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
the  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiew  and 
Nejin,  but  the  grapes  are  acid  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
We  shall  enter  into  the  details  connected  with  these  general 
observations,  when  we  give  an  account  of  the  provinces. 

The  people  are  not  degraded  by  slavery  in  the  Russian 
Ukraine.  The  Malo  or  Little  Russians,  who  make  up  the 
mais  of  the  community,  enjoy  personal  freedom  ;  they  are 
either  odmvorzi  (petty  proprietors,)  or  posadki  (free  hus- 
bandmen.) They  are  frank,  hospitable  and  gay,  their  hap- 
piness is  seldom  disturbed  by  worldly  cares,  and  their  afflu- 
ence is  proportionate  to  their  industry.  The  nobles  are  for 
the  most  part  of  Polish  or  Great  Russian  origin  ;  they  have 
no  slaves,  and  are  distinguished  rather  by  the  virtues-  than 
the  vices  of  their  order.  The  burgesses  and  traders  have 
not  to  contend  against  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  a  Jew 
cannot  settle  in  the  country  without  making  himself  liable 
to  severe  penalties.  The  Polish  Ukraine  is  very  different ; 
it  is  true  that  the  peasants  are  not  less  gay,  but  they  are 
poor  and  wretched  ;  all  of  them  are  covered  with  rags,  and 
inhabit  dirty  cottages.  Although  their  bondage  is  less  rigid 
than  in  Great  Russia,  it  is  sufficient  to  weaken  the  energy 
of  their  character.  The  petty  nobles  are  Poles,  and  form 
the  next  class  above  the  peasantry.  The  great  proprietors, 
though  the  lords  of  extensive  domains,  are  often  poor,  and 
all  classes  of  society  are  under  the  thraldom  of  the  Jews, 
who  swarm  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  and  are  more 
destructive  than  the  locusts,  for  the  ravages  of  the  last  are 
only  temporary. 

The.  town  of  Kiew  is  not  only  geographically,  but  politi- 
cally the  central  point  of  the  Ukraines.  It  was  once  the  first 
town  in  Russia,  a  long  time  the  pantheon  of  the  Slavonic 
divinities,  and  at  a  later  period,  one  of  the  holy  cities  of  the 

»  Levasseur  de  Beauplan. 

b  Kermes  or  Polish  cochineal. — P. 

•  Acaderaia  orthodoxa  Kiovo-Mohilamnct-Zaboromskiana. 
d  Hcrhiuius,  Rclijiios.-c  Kiovenses  crypttv    Jenr,  l<>75. 

•  "In  which  arc  preserved  in  a  slate  of  "desiccation,  nearly  150  bodies  of 


(jlreek  Christians.  The  Groat  Russians  call  it  Kiow,  and  it 
\i  sail  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  empire.  I* 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  rises  on  several  hills, 
and  its  quadruple  enclosure  encompasses  four  distinct  di 
visions.  Podol  of  the  low  town,  the  residence  of  trades- 
men and  burgesses,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  adorned  by  an  imperial  palace  and  several  public  build 
ings,  among  the  largest  of  which  is  the  university.  All  th« 
professors  are  monks,  who  make  a  vow  never  to  eat  nriima 
food,  but  most  of  them  contrive  to  elude  or  break  their  oath 
This  university  is  known  by  a  very  long  Latin  name,0  anc 
it  is  generally  attended  by  more  than  1500  students.  The 
edifices  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  High  Toicn  or  O/a 
Kiew  are  the  cathedral,  which  is  perhaps  the  richest  of  any 
in  Russia,  and  the  monastery  where  the  metropolitan  of 
Kiew,  Halitsch  and  Little  Russia  resides  ;  the  other  ho 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  monks.  Vladimir,  another  quarter, 
was  founded  by  Catherine  the  Second,  but  the  whole  of  it 
is  not  yet  inhabited.  Pelacher  or  the  citadel  is  regularly 
fortified,  and  commands  every  part  of  the  city  except  a 
small  portion  of  the  high  town.  The  different  ministerial 
offices,  the  barracks  andthe  famous  convent  of  Petscherskoi, 
in  which  are  deposited  the  bones  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
martyrs/ c  are  situated  within  the  fortress.  The  most  of  the 
houses  that  form  the  slobode,  which  extends  to  the  base  of 
the  citadel,  belong  to  the  convent.  The  total  population 
amounted  in  1802  to  more  than  40,000  souls, r  but  it  has 
rapidly  increased  of  late  years.  Apricots,  peaches,  and  in 
some  seasons  grapes,  ripen  in  the  imperial  gardens ;  but 
wymorosli  or  the  national  drink,  is  a  sort  of  verjuice  or  im- 
perfect wine. 

The  government  of  Charkof  or  Kharkof,  one  of  the  three 
on  the  east  of  the  Dnieper,  contains  several  flourishing 
towns,  among  others,  the  capital  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  souls,  Arhtyrka  and  Swni.  each  of 
which  is  peopled  by  more  than  12,000  individuals^  and  two 
others  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  or  TchougonUw  and 
Bielopolic.  The  trade  of  these  places  consists  for  the  most 
part  in  spiritous  liquors,  leather  and  woollen  stuffs.  The 
mulberry  thrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kharkof,  and  a 
small  grape  without  stones,  and  of  an  acid  flavour,  arrives 
at  maturity  in  the  gardens  of  Isium.  Much  corn  is  consumed 
in  the  numerous  distilleries,  still  the  quantity  exported  from 
the  province  varies  from  two  to  three  millions  of  tshetoertti 
The  land  owners  pay  great  attention  to  the  breed  of  horses 
and  sheep,  but  the  latter  are  subject  to  the  mokilitza,  a  con- 
tagious disease  by  which  thousands  are  destroyed.  Nume- 
rous flocks  of  pigeons,  the  property  of  no  master,  are  seen 
throughout  the  country.  Different  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
cultivated,  and  asparagus  grows  spontaneously  in  the 
steppes.  Quas,  a  national  drink,  is  made  from  wild  apples 
and  pears,  wischnewka  from  cherries,  and  tcnicwka  from 
mazzards  and  plums  ;  they  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
not  unwholesome.  The  Jews  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
country,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
them  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  the  province  is 
exposed.  The  town  of  Kharkof  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  se\  en 
Russian  universities,  and  it  possesses  besides  several  libn 
museums,  and  academical  collections.6 

The  extensive  and  monotonous  plains  in  the  governnn  at 

monks  and  martyrs." — The  vaults  contain  a  nuinN  r  of  undeemjrou  '.vxlie«, 
supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  saints.  Rd.  Rncyc. 
1  Ilussiseher  Mcrkur,  1805,  No.  II.  page  148. 

e  Topoffrafitehii  Opisanic  Kharkowskui  Namestnischcstwa,  (trans!.. \J 
in  Blttse,  Journal  de  la  Russic.) 
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of  Pultava  may  be  shortly  described.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
much  concerning  wide  fields  covered  with  fruits  and  every 
kind  of  grain.  The  vine  might  perhaps  be  cultivated,  but 
the  prospect  is  rarely  varied  by  woods  or  forests.  White 
honey  and  the  girka,  a  sort  of  beardless  summer  wheat, 
the  Iribulus  aquaticus*  that  abounds  in  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
Polish  cochineal,  with  which  many  oaks  are  covered,  may 
be  mentioned  among  the  productions  of  the  government. 
The  anas  cygnoides  or  blue  Caspian  goose,  and  the  anas 
boschas  or  Persian  duck,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  poultry 
yards,  and  the  pelican,  the  red  duck  and  the  ardea  virgo  are 
observed  among  the  wild  birds.  It  appears  from  the  calcu- 
lations of  Hassel  that  the  population  exceeds  two  millions  ;b 
the  government  is  therefore  after  Moscow,  Kaluga  and 
Kursk,  the  most  populous  of  any  in  Russia ;  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  composed  of  Malo-Russians,  and  the  greater 
number  are  devoted  to  agriculture.  None  of  the  towns  are 
of  much  importance.  Poltava  or  Pultawa,  the  capital,  is 
peopled  by  1 0,000  souls,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  monument  in  honour  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
the  victory  from  which  the  Russians  date  the  commence- 
ment of  their  military  glory.  A  pillar  has  been  erected 
over  the  graves  of  the  Swedes,  who  were  interred  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Periaslavl,  which  contains  8000  souls,  was 
tit  one  time  the  residence  of  Russian  princes.  The  sandy 
plains  covered  with  the  Herniaria  glabra,  extend  to  Kremm- 
tcliuk,c  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  several  of  whom  are 
Roskolniki,  others  are  German  colonists,  and  many  arc 
employed  in  different  manufactories.  The  gay  and  cheerful 
villages  are  inadequate  for  the  numerous  population,  and  a 
great  number  of  individuals  reside  in  caravans'1  and  clay 
cottages.0 

The  government  of  Tchernigof  is  less  monotonous  than 
the  last,  but  its  produce  is  not  different,  and  the  stranger 
observes  the  same  crops,  the  same  fruit  and  the  same  pastu- 
rage as  in  Pultava;  but  several  districts  are  well  wooded, 
coniferous  trees  are  common  in  the  forests,  and  ratifia  and 
other  liqueurs,  particularly  woschnowska,  are  made  from  the 
different  kinds  of  cherries,  that  abound  in  the  province/ 
Tchernigof  or  Tchernigow,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  adutchy, 
is  peopled  by  10,000  souls ;  but  Neschin  or  JVejm  is  gene- 
rally considered  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  Ukraine  ; 
the  inhabitants  amount  to  16,000,  it  possesses  several  silk 
manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  Greek  wines, 
Crimean  salt  and  other  articles,  that  are  imported  from  Asia 
and  the  Archipelago.  Merchants  from  Poland  and  the  re- 
mote provinces  of  Russia  repair  to  its  fairs.  Gluchoio  con- 
tains 9000  individuals,  and  the  population  of  Novgorod- 
Seversk5  is  less  than  8000,  but  it  was  once  the  chief  town  in 
the  principality  of  Severia. 

The  capital  of  Kiew  has  been  already  mentioned ;  most  of 
the  other  towns  in  the  government  are  insignificant.  Nei- 
ther Uman  with  its  stately  castle,  nor  Tcherkassy,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  Cossacks,  contains  more  than  3000  souls. 
The  nobility  reside  at  their  country  seats,  and  the  cottages 
in  the  villages,  although  neatly  painted,  are  constructed  of 


1  "  Water  chestnut,"  water  caltrops,  Trapa  natans,  L. — P. 
*>  "  Almost  equals  2,000,000."— 1,350,000.  Ed.Encyc. 
c  Krcmenlchuk  is  derived  from  kremen,  a  flint ;  there  are  extensive  beds 
of  flint  in  the  cretaceous  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper. 
<i  "  Wagons" — like  the  ancient  Scythians. — P. 
«  Heym,  quoted  by  Georgi. 

f  "  The  cherries,  particularly  the  variety  called  tcheraschut,  arc  remark- 
able for  their  sweetness.  The  liqueur  called  woschnowska,  is  made  from 
•nother  species." 


clay  and  the  branches  of  trees.  The  Jews  monopolize  the 
retail  trade,  they  are  the  landlords  of  almost  all  the  inns, 
and  their  houses  are  more  substantially  built. 

_  Although  Podolia,  according  to  its  new  limits,  is  much 
diminished,  it  is  still  the  most  fruitful  province  in  the  Polish 
Ukraine.  Many  sheep  and  fattened  oxen  are  every  year 
exported,  and  so  much  corn  is  raised  above  what  is  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a 
market  for  the  redundant  produce.  The  average  return 
of  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ussitza  is  as  fifteen  to  one. 
The  forests  which  abound  in  oak,  terminate  near  a  line 
drawn  from  Raschkow  on  the  Dnieper  to  Uman.h  The 
land  is  indented  by  the  vallies  through  which  the  rivers  flow, 
and  varied  by  waterfalls,  caverns  and  romantic  landscapes.' 
Beds  of  alabaster,  gypsum  and  slaty  clay  extend  in  different 
directions,  and  the  vine  grows  in  espaliers  in  the  orchards 
and  gardens.  The  Podolian  tobacco  is  the  best  in  Russia, 
and  forms  the  source  of  a  lucrative  contraband  trade.  The 
peasants  have  many  hives  ;  fish  abound  in  the  rivers  ;  the 
saiga,  a  sort  of  gazelle,  (he  suslik,  a  species  of  rat,k  and  the 
stork,  are  the  most  common  wild  animals  in  the  province. 
Kaminic  or  Kamenetz  with  its  castle  on  a  rock  is  still  a  fort- 
ress, but  its  military  importance  was  lost  when  Choczim 
and  Bender  became  Russian  towns  ;  its  population  does  not 
exceed  6000  souls,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  the  provincial 
authorities.  The  commerce  of  the  country  appears  to  be 
concentrated  in  JWogiletc  and  Szarygrod ;  the  former  pos- 
sesses 7000,  and  the  latter  6700  inhabitants.  Bar  and 
Targowiez,  which  have  acquired  a  sad  celebrity  in  the  history 
of  Poland,  were  the  seats  of  two  confederations.  A  colony 
of  German  manufacturers  has  been  established  near  the 
large  castle  of  Tulezyn,  and  the  industry  and  ability  of  these 
foreigners  enable  them  to  contend  with  advantage  against 
the  other  inhabitants.  Iskorest,  which  is  near  the  sources 
of  the  Bog,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Dreiolians,  a  Sla- 
vonic people.  The  population  of  the  whole  province,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  tables  of  Marczynski,  was  equal  to 
93,000  nobles,  136,000  Jews,  197,000  Christians  of  the 
Latin,  and  838,000  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  although  it  must 
have  considerably  increased  since  these  tables  were  publish- 
ed, the  relative  proportions  may  have  remained  the  same.1 
Voihynia  or  Wolhynia,  which  extends  to  the  north  of 
Podolia,  is  not  less  fruitful,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
is  partly  owing  to  its  low  level.  The  vine  does  not  suc- 
ceed, but  the  temperature  is  not  nearly  so  cold  as  in  Swa- 
bia  and  Franconia."1  The  chalky  soil  produces  plenty  of 
millet,  rye  and  wheat ;  the  latter  is  heavier,  and  yields  a 
greater  quantity  of  flour  than  any  other  in  Poland."  Iron, 
mill-stones,  potter's  clay  and  saltpetre  are  wrought  in  the 
country,  and  amber  has  been  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dubno.  The  pastures  are  abundant,  and  the  hills  and 
marshes  are  shaded  by  lofty  forests.  Rosemary,  asparagus 
and  hops  grow  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  of  a  good  quality. 
The  urus  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  solitary  forests  on  the 
northwest.0  Most  of  the  towns  in  Volhynia  are  ill  built. 
Berdyczcw,  the  largest,  is  peopled  by  ten  thousand  indivi- 


e  Novgorod-Sieverskoi. 
h  Tableau  do  la  Pologne,  p.  243. 
'  See  the  views  in  the  Atlas  of  Marczynski. 
k  The  suslik  is  the  Arctomys  citillus,  a  species  of  marmot. 
1  Population,  according  to  Hassel,  1,600,000.  M.B.— 1,181,200.  Ed, 
Encyc. 

m  "  Its  climate  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Swabia  and  Franconia." 
n  Rzaczynski's  Natural  History,  p.  67,  294. 

•  Apercu  general  de  la  Volhynie  et  de  1' Ukraine,  Petersbourg,  1804. 
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duals,  but  they  arc  mostly  Jews.  All  the  inhabitants  are 
very  filthy,  and  the  Israelites  more  so  than  the  rest.  Home 
German  and  Russian  merchants  amass  wealth  in  the  (own, 
but  they  do  not  live  differently  from  their  neighbours.  Duhno 
contains  five  or  six  thousand  inha  bitants,  and  it  is  frequent)  d 
by  the  Polish  nobility  in  the  Ukraine,  who  meet  there  to 
enter  into  contracts,  and  to  settle  their  commercial  transac- 
tions. Jitomirz,  the  present  metropolis,  has  been  embellished 
by  government,  hut  its  population  is  not  equal  to  five  thou- 
sand souls.  Wodzlmierz  or  Wlodomir*  is  wholly  inhabited 
by  Jews  ;  and  it  has  given  its  name  to  the  "  kingdom  of 
Lodorniria"  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire, 
although  it  was  claimed  by  Austria  in  1772.  Ostrog  is  the 
capital  of  the  country  assigned  to  the  knights  of  Malta; 
there  is  no  other  society  in  Europe  which  possesses  so  large 
a  territory  ;  it  has,  however,  been  divided  among  a  few 
powerful  individuals.  This  province  is  the  adoptive  country 
of  the  Lubomirski  and  the  Czartoriski,  two  illustrious  Polish 
families,  that  were  enriched  by  the  ancient,  and  impove- 
rished by  the  recent  conquest  of  Malo-Russia.  The  Polish 
ftobles  in  Volhynia  are  supposed  to  amount  to  60,000  indi- 
viduals. 

We  have  now  concluded  the  topographical  account  of 
Great  and  Little  Russia.  The  task,  we  are  well  aware, 
was  not  an  agreeable  one,  but  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  repe- 
tition from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  resemblance 
between  different  provinces.  We  shall  next  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  the  people  that 
inhabit  these  regions. 

The  German  writers  pay  little  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Russians,  and  suppose  incor- 
rectly, that  they  are  now  confounded,  or  form  one  and  the 
same  people.  But  the  Little  Russians  or  more  ancient  in- 
habitants retain  their  national  physiognomy,  and  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  finer  features,  dark  or  hazel  eyes, 
loftier  stature,  and  more  harmonious  language.  The  Great 
Russians,  who  are  scattered  over  the  wide  territory  inha- 
bited by  the  Finns  and  Huns,  must  have  necessarily  min- 
gled with  these  races,  which  are  essentially  different  from 
the  Slavonic  ;  hence  the  red  or  yellow  hair,  the  coarser 
features,  and  the  stupid  expression  of  the  Great  Russian 
peasants.  Their  moral  character  is  not  the  same.  The 
Great  Russian  is  selfish,  cunning  and  avaricious,  devoted  to 
the  chicanery  of  trade,  and  regardless  of  probity  or  faith 
with  strangers.  Peter  the  Great  said  truly,  that  had  he 
allowed  the  Jews  to  enter  his  empire,  they  might  have  be- 
come the  dupes  of  his  subjects.  The  Little  Russian,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  indolent,  confiding  and  generous  ;  he  never 
thinks  of  the  morrow,  enjoys  his  mild  climate,  and  seldom 
labours,  unless  compelled  by  necessity ;  he  commits  the 
management  of  his  affairs  to  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Great  Rus- 
sians, who  are  always  ready  to  impose  on  his  simplicity. 
Although  the  Malo-Russians  were  long  oppressed  by  the 
Poles,  they  are  free,  and  not  degraded,  like  the  Great 
Russians,  by  the  absence  of  those  virtues  which  arc  incom- 
patible with  a  state  of  bondage. b  The  free  and  fierce 
nation  of  the  Cossacks  has  been  modified  by  its  intercourse 
with  strangers,  but  it  is  sprung  from  the  Malo-Russians. 
The  Weliko-Russian,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  fashioned 
for  the  yoke  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  by  his  connexion  with 
the  Finns ;  still  he  is  not  always  passive  ;  his  resistance, 
although  often  founded  on  frivolous  pretexts,  is  obstinate  and 

•  "  Wloilimir  is  the  Russian  name." 

fc  These  remarks  arc  applied  in  the  orijjinal  to  all  the  Malo-Russians. 


savage.  It  is  not  easy  to  contrast  different  nations,  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  in  the  present  instance  by  the  extent 
of  the  country,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  inaccu- 
rate observations  of  travellers. 

The  Russian  peasants  can  support  great  fatigue,  but  they 
have  not  the  same  muscular  strength  as  the  people  in  some 
northern  states.  The  privations  of  the  peasantry,  the  long 
and  painful  marches  of  armies,  and  the  severity  of  corporal 
punishments,  are  the  almost  incredible  examples  of  what 
a  Russian  can  endure.  The  soldier  is  often  compelled  to 
traverse  desert  steppes  in  which  no  water  is  found,  or  to  pass 
the  winter  in  subterranean  huts  without  fire,  and  with  no 
other  provision  than  dry  biscuit.  A  criminal,  after  suffering 
torments  of  which  the  very  sight  is  appalling,  returns  to  hLs 
prison  without  support,  and  without  any  apparent  change 
in  his  gait.  The  muscular  force  of  the  Russians  in  the 
north,  docs  not  correspond  with  what  may  be  termed  their 
passive  strength.  A  greater  numbcrof  hands  are  employed  in 
Russia  than  in  other  countries,  to  raise  a  weight,  or  to  carry 
a  burden.  An  English  sailor  often  does  more  work  in 
Petersburg  than  three  stout  natives.  They  may  perhaps 
be  more  indolent,  but  the  real  cause  is  the  want  of  vigour 
and  activity,  an  indication  of  their  Finnish  descent.  The 
Russians  are  not  a  tall  people,  and  although  rarely  well 
proportioned,  few  of  them  are  deformed,  which  may  per- 
haps be  owing  to  their  open  and  unconfined  dress,  the  greatf 
exercise  that  they  take,  and  the  fact  that  weak  children 
generally  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  hardy  way  in  which  they  arc 
brought  up. 

The  characteristic  traits  vary,  but  most  of  the  Russians 
have  white  teeth,  small  and  dtdl  eyes,  a  narrow  forehead 
and  strong  beard.  The  hair  is  of  every  shade  from  the  dark 
chestnut  to  the  red  ;  but  it  is  rarely  black,  stiff  and  shining^ 
a  peculiarity  which  is  confined  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Huns,  Laplanders  and  Woguls.  The  last  remark  might  be 
easily  verified  by  travellers.  The  Russians  have  quick  ears, 
but  their  other  senses  are  not  improved  by  the  climate  and 
their  manner  of  life ;  thus,  impaired  vision  is  commonly  atti  i- 
buted  to  the  continuance  of  the  snow,  and  a  vitiated  taste 
to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

A  fine  skin  and  a  fresh  complexion  are,  in  the  opinion  ot 
the  natives,  all  that  is  necessary  in  female  beauty.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Russian  women  have  a  brighter  com- 
plexion than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  rouge  is  nowhere  em  ployed  in  such  profusion 
as  in  Russia ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  higherorders,  but  is  used 
by  every  class  in  the  community.  The  women  are  not  in- 
cased in  stays,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  prejudice,  that 
strangers  consider  their  waists  too  large,  and  out  of  propor- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  figure.  Girls  are  marriageable- at 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  accotding  to  the  common 
opinion,  the  effect  of  climate  is  counteracted  by  the  frequent 
use  of  vapour  baths,  which,  if  they  accelerate  the  devc- 
lopement  of  the  body,  bring  on  infallibly  the  marks  of  pre- 
mature old  age.  The  charms  of  youth  soon  disappear,  and 
the  women  rarely  retain  their  looks  a  few  years  after  iheir 
marriage.  Whatever  may  be  the  cattle,  whether  the  im- 
moderate use  of  rouge  and  the  vapour  bath,  or  rather  the 
savage  tyranny  of  their  husbands,  the  remains  of  beauty  are 
often  no  longer  discernible  at  an  age  when  the  other  sex  ■ 
hardly  arrived  at  manhood. 

The  singular  and  strangj  marriage  ceremonies  of  the 

and  more  particularly  to  those  in  Russian  I'kraine,  hut  not  excepting  th<M* 
in  Polish  Ukraine,  who  were  long  oppressed  by  the  Poles.— P. 
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Russians  are  now  partly  abolished.  It  was  customary  for 
two.  families  to  settle  an  alliance  before  the  parties  had  seen 
each  other.  The  bride  was  thenjexamined  by  a  council  of 
elderly  matrons,  who  took  off  her  clothes,  indicated  her 
bodily  defects,  and  prescribed  what  was  necessary  to  correct 
them.  The  lady  was  crowned  on  the  day  of  her  wedding 
with  a  garland  of  wormwood,  and  when  the  priest  had  tied 
the  nuptial  knot,  the  clerk  sprinkled  a  handful  of  hops  on 
her  head,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  she  might  be  as  fruit- 
ful as  that  plant.  The  last  ceremony  is  not  abolished. 
Those  who  visit  a  woman  after  she  has  been  in  travail, 
must  slip  a  piece  of  money  under  her  pillow ;  the  sum 
varies  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the  individual,  and 
it  is  only  exacted  from  married  persons,  because  they,  it  is 
supposed,  may  one  day  profit  by  the  custom.  That  practice 
is  still  common  in  centra]  Russia ;  it  is  observed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Moscow,  but  it  is  no  longer  in  use  at  Peters- 
burg. 

The-  opinions  which  the  eatholics  entertained  about  two 
centuries  ago,  concerning  the  soul  after  death,  were  not 
more  absurd  than  the  present  notions  of  the  people  in  Rus- 
sia. When  a  man  dies,  a  priest  is  hired,  who  prays  over 
the  corpse,  purifies  it  with  incense,  and  sprinkles  it  with 
holy  water,  until  it  is  consigned  to  the  dust.  The  priest 
writes  a  passport  for  heaven,  which  is  signed  by  the  bishop, 
and  in  his  absence  by  some  other  dignitary.  This  paper 
is  put  between  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  and  the  lowering 
of  the  coffin  into  the  grave  is  the  signal  for  loud  cries  and 
horrid  yells.  The  attendants  return  to  the  house  of  the 
defunct,  and  forget  their  grief  at  a  feast,  which  is  kept  up  by 
the  higher  order*  for  forty  days.  The  priest  delivers  prayers 
over  the  grave  during  the  period  of  festivity  ;  for  although 
the  people  do  not  believe  in  purgatory,  the  dead,  it  is  ima- 
gined, are  consoled  by  these  exorcisms,  and  arrive  with  less 
fatigue  at  the  end  of  their  long  journey. 

The  pompous  ceremonies  and  rigid  fasts  of  the  Greek 
church  are  strictly  observed  by  the  people  and  the  nobles. 
A  dismal  lent  is  succeeded  by  the  festival  of  the  resurrection,* 
and  the  fasting  and  mourning  are  soon  forgotten  in  mirth 
and  amusement.  The  majestic  spectacle  has  been  described 
by  travellers.  The  noise  of  sonorous  bells  is  compared  to 
the  rolling  of  distant  thunder  ;  the  lustre  of  many  thousand 
wax  lights,  and  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  clerical  cos- 
tume, add  to  the  novelty  of  the  scene.  Joy  reigns,  and  the 
cry  of  Chrislos  voskress,  Christ  is  risen,  resounds  through- 
out the  empire.  Such  a  festival  is  not  uninteresting,  although 
the  noise,  parade  and  ostentation  accord  ill  with  our  reli- 
gious notions.  The  Greek  church  accommodates  itself  to 
the  habits  of  a  sensual  nation,  and  sanctions  whatever  may 
diminish  the  privations  of  a  rigorous  climate.  The  relaxed 
state  of  clerical  discipline  is  less  excusable  ;  the  popes  or 
priests  grant  absolution  to  any  that  ask  it,  and  many  are 
tainted  with  the  gross  vices  of  the  people.  The  nobles  wear 
crosses  and  amulets,  which  they  call  their  god,fc  and  super- 
stition is  substituted  for  piety. 

Some  heathen  ceremonies  of  a  harmless  nature  are  still 
observed  in  Little  Russia.  The  twenty-fourth  of  June  is 
the  festival  of  Kupo  ;  the  young  men  assemble  round  a  tree 

«■  Easter.  b  Bog.  *  MS.  notes  of  M.  Choris. 

e  Biou  kak  choubou,  i  loublou  kak  douchou.  Literally,  /  beat  you  like 
my  pelisse,  I  love  you  as  my  hear  t. 

e  Mr.  Coxe  does  not  affirm  that  the  intervals  are  filled  with  hark,  nor  is  it 
so  stated  in  the  original.  In  the  latter  it  is  stated  that  the  houses  are  lmilt 
of  trees  laid  across  each  other  at  the  corners,  and  not  of  bark  as  Mr.  Coxe 
affirms :  but  Mr.  Coxe  affirms  that  the  houses  are  built  of  the  trunks  of 
cea,  the  bark  of  which  is  left  on  the  outside,  and  hewn  off  in  the  interior. — P. 


decorated  with  ribbons,  and  a  table  covered  with  sweet- 
meats. The  anniversary  of  Koliada  is  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  national  songs  are  sung  in  the 
towns  and  in  the  country.*1 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  in  Little  Russia  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  Poles,  and  the  kourlka  is  worn  with 
the  charavari  or  wide  pantaloon.  The  costume  of  the 
peasants  in  Great  Russia  is  different.  Sheep  skins  descend 
in  winter  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a  cloth  coat  is  fas-" 
tened  by  a  girdle  in  summer.  The  stockings  are  made  of 
cloth,  the  shoes  of  bark  ;  a  round  hat  is  common  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  fur  cap  in  winter.  The  neck  is  always  bare,  a 
very  strange  custom  in  so  cold  a  climate,  but  it  is  not 
unfavourable  to  health.  A  knife  and  a  hatchet  are  suspend- 
ed from  the  girdle. 

The  women,  at  one  time  adored,  at  another  treated  like 
slaves,*1  contrive  to  vary  and  embellish  their  costume.  The 
sarafan  or  light  robe  is  worn  under  a  pelisse,  but  the  most 
costly  ornaments  are  reserved  for  the  head-dress.  A  band, 
which  is  adorned  with  pearls  or  precious  stones  of  different 
colours,  and  resembles  a  tiara  or  open  crown,  is  generally 
worn  in  Novgorod  and  the  adjoining  governments.  The 
peasant  girls  in  the  western  provinces  wear  a  net,  like  the 
Spaniards,  but  it  is  studded  with  pastes  or  mock  pearls.  A 
sort  of  bonnet,  which  rises  perpendicularly  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  is  not  uncommon  near  the  Oka,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Murom  and  Kasimow.  The  dress  of  the  wo- 
men in  Little  Russia  from  Voronez  to  Kiow  and  Volhynia, 
is  of  a  particular  character ;  tresses,  ribbons  and  flowers 
are  bound  round  the  head,  a  chain  is  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  red  boots  correspond  with  a  petticoat  of  the 
same  colour. 

The  antiquated  dames  in  the  ancient  court  of  Versailles, 
never  disguised  themselves  so  effectually  with  rogue,  as  the 
fair  Russians  of  the  present  day.  The  mineral  composi- 
tions which  they  purchase,  are  exported  from  the  east  and 
the  Levant ;  but  the  women  among  the  peasantry  are  satis- 
fied with  a  cheaper  and  less  deleterious  kind,  that  is  extracted 
from  plants  and  roots. 

The  houses  of  the  peasants  are  all  built  after  the  same 
plan ;  the  inner  court  forms  an  oblong,  and  is  surrounded 
by  sheds  ;  a  hay  loft  is  commonly  erected  at  one  extremity, 
and  a  kitchen  garden  extends  beyond  it.  The  materials 
for  building  are  trees,  that  are  laid  horizontally  above  each 
other ;  the  interstices  are  filled  with  moss,  and  not  with 
bark,  as  Mr.  Coxe  affirms/  The  family  chamber  is  gene- 
rally in  the  second  story,  though  not  unfrequently  on  a 
level  with  the  ground.  The  inmates  ascend  by  a  stair  or 
ladder ;  a  stove  takes  up  a  fourth  part  of  the  room,  and 
men,  women  and  children  sleep  together  in  a  recess  or  al- 
cove, which  communicates  with  the  chamber/  The  prin- 
cipal apartment  forms  a  square  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet ; 
the  height  varies  from  six  to  eight,  and  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature from  70°  to  80°  of  Fabrenheit.5 

The  furniture  consists  of  wooden  ware  and  earthen  pots ; 
indeed  it  might  be  difficult  to  mention  a  people  whose  houses 
are  so  ill  and  so  scantily  furnished.  A  wretched  bed  or 
pallet  is  a  proof  of  wealth  by  no  means  common  among 

f  "  on  a  platform  above  the  stove."    The  Russian  peasantry,  during 

winter,  generally  sleep  on  the  fiat  and  warm  tops  of  their  ovens  (stoves.) 
In  Russia,  all  the  peasants'  houses  have  stoves,  like  bakers'  ovens,  with  flat 
roofs,  in  which  they  not  only  bake  their  bread,  but  also  daily  cook  their 
victuals.  On  Saturday  evening,  these  ovens  are  made  to  serve  the  place  of 
vapour  baths.  Ed.  Encyc. 

s  "  20°  to  30°"—  if  Reaumur's  scale,  77°  to  100°  Fahr. 
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the  peasantry  of  the  nobles  ;  the  serfs  of  the  crown,  though 
not  so  poor,  arc  equally  indifferent  about  cleanliness  or 
comfort.  The  meanest  cottage  and  the  most  sumptuous 
palace  are  adorned  with  figures  of  the  saints;  the  Russians 
bow  to  (hem  when  they  come  into  the  house,  pray  to  them 
every  evening  and  morning,  prostrate  themselves  before 
them,  and  kiss  the  ground. 

Pork,  fish,  soup  made  of  salted  cabbage,"  mushrooms 
and  pepperb  are  ordinary  dishes,  and  they  require,  it  is 
thought,  some  glasses  of  brandy  to  digest  them.  But  the 
people  have  often  recourse  to  a  lighter  diet,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  many  districts  live  partly  on  eggs,  milk  and  fruit. 
The  effects  of  ardent  spirits  are  rendered  less  deleterious  by 
the  great  consumption  of  anti-scorbutic  fruits,  and  of  quas 
or  light  acidulated  beer  without  hops.  The  braga  or  white 
beer,  and  the  wymorosli  or  fermented  and  frozen  wine  are 
not  very  strong,  but  unwholesome  spirits  and  a  variety  of 
sweet  liqueurs  act  as  a  sort  of  poison. 

The  Russians  are  a  healthy  people  ;  the  diseases  preva- 
lent in  the  country  are  seldom  dangerous,  and  most  of  them 
give  way  to  a  light  diet  and  simple  remedies.  The  women 
bear  children  without  much  pain,  and  the  number  of  still- 
born infants  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  proportion  as  in  some 
European  countries.  It  appears  not  only  from  the  writings 
of  travellers,  but  of  Russian  authors,  that  syphilis  is  com- 
mon in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  and  that  the  virulence 
of  the  disease,  and  the  chances  of  contagion,  are  increased 
by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
reconcile  their  opinion  with  the  numerous  instances  of  great 
longevity. 

The  popular  remedies  may  excite  the  surprise  of  our 
readers.  Leeks,  onions  and  Spanish  pepper  mixed  with 
strong  spirits  are  the  great  panacea.  The  nature  of  the 
malady  is  of  secondary  importance,  the  cure  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all.  Vapour  baths  are  prescribed  to  invalids, 
certain  plants  are  efficaious  against  rheumatism,6  and  gun- 
powder or  sublimate  of  mercury,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  given  to  the 
peasantry. 

The  public  baths  are  ill  built,  and  generally  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  stream  or  river.  A  court,  in  which 
benches  are  placed,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  dressing 
rooms.  The  temperature  of  the  bathing  chamber  varies 
from  104°  to  122°  of  Fahrenheit,  but  it  may  be  augmented 
by  pouring  water  every  five  minutes  on  the  stones  of  the 
stove  or  furnace,  and  the  last  step  to  which  the  bathers 
descend  is  occasionally  raised  to  the  temperature  of  131°. 
Many  persons,  on  quitting  the  hath,  plunge  into  the  ad  join- 
ing river,  like  the  young  Romans  who  swam  in  the  lakes, 
after  leaving  the  gymnasia.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
Russian  to  go  out  of  his  vapour  bath  in  winter,  and  cool  | 
himself  in  the  snow,  when  the  thermometer  is  10°  below 
zero.d  Our  medical  men  are  not  over-cautious  in  advanc- 
ing systems,  theories  and  hypotheses,  but  they  have  not 
as  yet  approved  of  this  custom,  which  is  at  least  sanctioned 
by  antiquity.®  The  Lacedemonians  and  the  Spaniards  on 
the  Douro  used  "  red-hot  stones"  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Russians  and  Finns  of  the  present  day  ;f  and  the  prejudices 
against  Medei  arose  probably  from  a  rash  attempt  to 
introduce  the  same  custom  which  she  is  said  to  have 


*  "Soupc  aigre  aux  choux,"  stcki,  or  sour  cabbage  soup. 
k  "  l'iiufnt,"  capsicum. 

*  "  Moxa  is  applied  to  the  skin  in  colic  and  rheumatism." 

*  "  When  the  cold  is  10°"— if  Reaumur's  scale,  +  10°  of  Fahr. 


invented,  or  rather  to  have  observed  among  the  people  in 
the  north.* 

The  amusements  of  the  Russians  are  now  curtailed. 
The  patriarch  is  no  longer  conducted  on  an  ass  by  the  cy.nr, 
and  the  people  nolongershout  their  horiannas.  Ambassadors, 
deputies  and  the  representatives  of  different  governments 
are  not  now  accompanied  by  cavalcades  of  a  thousand 
persons  offering  presents  and  tribute  to  the  Autocrat,  and 
receiving  in  exchange  the  honourable  distinction  of  wearing 
robes  and  caftans.  But  the  Russian  delights  as  much  as 
ever  in  noisy  gaiety,  and  his  admiration  of  parade  is  nowise 
diminished.  No  Frenchman,  and  consequently  the  inhabi- 
tant of  no  other  country  in  Europe,  dances  or  sings  so 
frequently  as  the  Russian.  The  youth  are  trained  to 
gymnastic  exercises;  the  old  and  the  grave  are  often 
mounted  on  wooden  horses,  and  indulge  in  the  recreation 
of  the  swing  or  in  the  pastime  of  see-saw.  The  Russian 
mountains  are  common  in  more  than  one  European  king- 
dom, but  those  in  Russia  aie  superior  to  all  others,  in  as 
much  as  the  descent  on  the  ice  is  safer  and  more  rapid. 
The  natives  vary  the  exercise  by  descending  on  their  skates, 
an  amusement  which  Is  not  free  from  danger,  although 
more  extraordinary  feats  are  performed  by  the  Norwegian 
skaters.  Many  mountains  of  the  same  sort  are  erected 
in  Moscow  during  the  carnival ;  they  are  encompassed  with 
shops,  coffee-houses  and  temporary  theatres,  in  which 
farces  are  acted.  The  inhabitants  dance  in  the  open  air 
in  the  middle  of  winter. 

The  Russians  are  more  distinguished  by  their  imitative 
than  inventive  talents,  and  the  peasants  in  many  districts 
are  obliged  to  make  whatever  they  require.  Ploughs, 
carts,  household  furniture,  shoes,  boots,  caps,  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs,  stockings  and  gloves,  are  all  the  products  of 
domestic  or  individual  industry  in  the  greater  part  of  cen- 
tral Russia.  The  nobles  turn  the  mechanical  aptitude  of 
their  serfs  to  good  account.  The  master  enjoins  one  to  be 
a  mason,  a  second  for  the  same  reason  becomes  a  tailor, 
and  a  third  is  dubbed  a  painter.  Each  man  labours  in  his 
new  vocation,  and  according  to  the  way  in  which  his  work 
is  executed,  he  is  rewarded  with  brandy,  or  punished  with 
the  lash.  The  division  of  labour  is  no  principle  in  Russian 
economy;  different  arts  are  exercised  by  the  same  indivi- 
dual, and  the  confusion  of  trades  is  exemplified  in  the  house 
market,  one  of  the  curiosities  which  Moscow  possesses  in 
common  with  other  great  towns.  A  large  square  in  the 
suburbs  is  the  place  where  the  market  is  held  ;  a  variety  of 
materials  for  building,  and  the  houses  wholly  made  of  wood, 
are  usually  exhibited.  He  who  wants  a  house,  repairs  to 
the  market,  tells  how  many  rooms  are  required,  examines 
the  quality  of  the  wood,  which  is  carefully  n  arked,  and 
concludes  a  bargain.  The  seller  generally  agrees  to  re- 
move and  raise  the  building  on  the  place  that  the  purchaser 
wishes.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  a  house  is  bought,  re- 
moved, erected  and  inhabited  within  the  space  of  a  single 
week.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  such  dwellings  are 
durable  ;  they  are  seldom  habitable  any  length  of  time,  and 
it  is  a  very  easy  task  to  demolish  them  in  a  few  hours.  Beams 
and  laths,  for  the  construction  of  brick  buildings,  stoves  and 
different  articles  of  furniture,  carriages  and  wagons,  are 
sold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market. 


•  "The  use  of  vapour  baths  was  common  among  the  ancients" 
I  Strabo,  III.  p.  154.    Crlsus,  I.  II.  c.  XVII.  L  HI.  c  XXVIL 
e  ricettiger,  Vaecngemo'lde,  c.  U. 
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The  manner  of  life,  and  the  habits  of  the  Russians,  depend 
in  some  degree  on  their  civil  condition.    Other  distinctions 
ha  re  been  introduced  by  legal  enactments,  but  the  body 
of  the  nation  is  divided  into  two  great  classes — the  free 
husbandmen  and  the  slaves.    The  odnodvorzi  or  the  pro- 
prietors of  small  hereditary  estates  may  purchase  serfs 
under  a  fictitious  name,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  arbitrarily 
transported  from  one  province  to  another.    The  posadki  or 
free  farmers  cannot  possess  land,  and  the  freedmen  agree 
to  perform  statute  labour3  or  different  services,  and  grant 
generally  personal  obligations  for  the  price  of  their  liberty. 
The  free  Russians  are  chiefly  composed  of  these  classes  ; 
their  wealth  varies  according  to  their  industry  and  resources, 
but  few  amongst  them  have  to  struggle  against  poverty  or 
want.    The  peasantry  of  the  crown  hold  the  next  rank 
after  the  freedmen,  and  they  are  divided  into  serfs  of  the 
empire,  of  the  domains  and  different  stations  ;b  they  are 
exempt  from  statute  labour,  but  subject  to  the  obrok,c  a  tax 
which  depends  on  their  condition  and  different  provincial 
enactments.     The  serfs  of  the  mines,  like  those  of  the 
crown,  are  mildly  and  humanely  treated  ;  their  intellectual 
degradation  is  a  calamity  of  which  they  are  unconscious, 
their  physical  wants  are  supplied,  the  peaceful  tenour 
of  their  lives  is  rarely  disturbed,  they  have  not  to  serve  rigid 
masters,  and  they  are  strangers  to  the  privations  of  poverty. 
The  greatest  evil  in  their  condition  is  the  uncertainty  of  its 
continuance,  and  those  who  are  to-day  the  vassals  of  the 
crown,  may  be  to-morrow  the  serfs  of  nobles  and  landed 
proprietors.    It  is  unlawful  for  the  purchaser  to  punish 
them  without  a  just  cause,  but  the  laws  are  often  disre- 
garded, and  it  is  not  safe  for  a  slave  to  complain  against  his 
lord.    The  slave  of  a  noble  is  sometimes  flogged  until  his 
life  is  endangered,  his  daughters  are  often  the  victims  of  an 
inhuman  master's  lust,  and  his  condition  is  little  better  than 
that  of  a  negro.    It  must  not  be  inferred  that  every  slave 
is  exposed  to  the  same  hardships ;  all  the  masters  are 
not  alike,  and  many  peasants  are  more  fortunate  than 
others. 

Little  can  be  said  of  one  class  in  the  nation,  because  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  Few  tra- 
vellers visit  the  real  Muscovite  burgesses ;  indeed  it  is  more 
difficult  to  be  admitted  into  their  society  than  into  the  circles 
of  a  frivolous  nobility.  The  trading  citizens  are  active, 
sober  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  They  retain 
the  customs  which  they  borrowed  many  ages  ago  from 
the  Armenians,  the  Chinese  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Han- 
seatic  towns.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  same  assiduity 
in  their  calling,  the  same  perseverance,  and  the  same  minute 
care  in  keeping  their  accounts  ;  but  they  are  much  more 
ignorant  than  the  old  German  burgesses;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  men  of  such  habits,  and  who  receive  so 
imperfect  an  education,  can  be  at  all  solicitous  about  moral 
or  political  improvement. 

It  is  not  long  since  they  dwelt  in  the.  same  sort  of  houses, 
wore  the  same  coarse  dress,  and  lived  on  the  same  kind 
of  food  as  the  wealthy  peasants.  But  changes  have  taken 
place  of  late  years,  and  the  fat  and  fair  wives  of  the  citizens 
now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  tea.  The  same  ladies  appear 
in  their  droskisd  on  gala  days,  and  display  their  head-dresses 


*  "  Corvces."  This  word,  which  signifies  the  labour  due  by  a  vassal  to 
k\s  feudal  lord,  is  always  translated  by  statute  labour,  although  its  meaning 
«  very  different. — P. 

b  "  They  are  subdivided  into  serfs  of  the  empire,  of  the  domains,  (des 
cconomats  et  des  postes.)" 


of  matted  pearls,  their  diamond  ear-rings  and  fine  Turkish 
or  Persian  shawls,  which  descend  in  light  folds  to  the  feet. 
Those  that  do  not  admire  the  Asiatic  dress,  wear  the  em- 
broidered feredja,  and  the  national  costume  is  not  destitute 
of  elegance  or  grace.0  Travellers  observe  Russian  society 
in  the  saloons  of  the  nobles,  and  mix  rarely  with  the  citizens 
or  the  commercial  inhabitants  of  towns,  although  the  wealth 
of  the  latter  renders  them  influential,  and  although  their 
numbers  are  rapidly  increasing.  Much  has  been  said  of 
their  Punic  faith  and  fraudulent  dealings.  But  the  writers 
who  accuse  them  so  unsparingly  and  in  such  vague  and 
general  terms,  are  in  all  probability  ignorant  of  their  charac- 
ter. We  ask  if  great  commercial  undertakings,  long  voy- 
ages and  well-established  credit  are  the  fruits  of  dishonesty. 
Wc  ask  too  if  the  buigesses  under  Kosma  Jtfinin,  were  not 
as  well  as  the  peasantry  under  Poyarski,  and  the  boyars 
under  Trubetzkoi,  the  liberators  of  Russia.  Engelhardt 
of  Smolensko,  a  generous  citizen,  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
last  war,  rather  than  betray  his  sovereign  and  his  country. 

The  sons  of  the  peasants  and  the  burgesses  make  up  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  popes  are  accused  by  tra- 
vellers of  ignorance,  drunkenness  and  immorality ;  these 
accusations  are  generally  exaggerated,  and  seldom  rightly 
applied.  The  maxims  of  the  Greek  church  are  as  unfa- 
vourable to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  they  are  condu- 
cive to  the  growth  of  superstition,  and  although  the  priests 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  order,  they  are  not  with- 
out many  redeeming  virtues. 

The  Russian  priesthood  is  almost  as  widely  different  from 
the  catholic  as  it  is  from  the  protestant  clergy  ;  indeed  ano- 
ther order  of  the  same  sort  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and 
it  is  on  account  of  its  singularity,  not  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  marriage  of  a  priest  is  not  only  lawful,  but  indispensa- 
ble according  to  the  maxims  of  the  church,  which  takes  in 
the  true  and  literal  sense,  the  famous  passage  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  rejects  the  ingenious  but  false  interpretation  of  the 
Romanists.    A  Russian  priest  cannot  be  ordained  before 
marriage,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  espouse  a  widow  or 
any  one  guilty  of  a  flagrant  crime.  If  his  wife  dies,  he  must 
resign  his  living  ;r  the  bishops  of  the  diocese  can,  in  extra- 
ordinary instances,  authorize  him  to  continue  it,  but  such 
acts  are  irregular,  and  only  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.    The  secular  priest  thus  deprived  of  his  cure,  enters 
into  a  convent,  and  becomes  a  hiero-monach.s     It  is  from 
these  dismal  retreats,  where  penance,  fasting  and  prayer 
are  strictly  enjoined,  that  the  bishops  and  archbishops  are 
chosen.    The  priests  or  popes  are  much  respected,  nay, 
many  of  them  are  venerated  by  the  peasantry.  Their  influ- 
ence is  founded  on  their  superior  knowledge ;  they  only 
read  the  literary  and  scientific  journals  published  in  Russia, 
and  consequently  it  is  from  them  that  information  and  new 
discoveries  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  are  communicated  to 
the  people.    The  popes  as  fathers  of  families  have  worldly 
interests,  to  which  the  catholic  priests,  from  the  opposite 
nature  of  their  institutions,  are  supposed  to  be  strangers. 
A  clergyman  educates  one  of  his  children  for  the  church, 
another  is  bred  to  arms,  a  third  is  sent  into  the  navy,  and 
some  distinguished  naval  officers  are  the  sons  of  curates. 
The  connexion,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  secular 


c  Annual  capitation  tax. 

d  "  Droschlci"  e  Clarke's  Travels,  I.  c.  V. 

f  The  death  of  their  wives  does  not  now  prevent  them,  as  formerly,  from 
officiating  as  priests,  though  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time. 
R.  Pinkerton.  s  'Uponovaxot. 
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priesthood  and  the  monks,  renders  the  former  more  vene-  I 
rable  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  The  austere  and 
simple  manners,  the  unfeigned  charity  and  godly  lives  of 
several  archhishops,  are  cited,  in  order  that  others  may  be 
roused  to  imitate  them.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Russian 
church  are  now  desirous  of  cultivating  their  talents  and  ac- 
quiring knowledge  ;  their  inferiors  are  eager  to  follow  their 
example,  and  the  indiscriminate  censure  of  travellers  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  most  of  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  impartial  account  of  the  Russian 
nobility  ;  the  degrading  vices,  the  scandalous  anecdotes  and 
the  unfavourable  opinion,  which  almost  every  traveller  has 
formed  of  that  class,  are  apt  to  bias  our  judgment.  But 
these  strangers  are  not  impartial,  and  their  contradictions 
are  so  apparent  that  we  cannot  place  much  confidence  in 
their  statements.  Thus,  one  writer  calls  them  "sharpers 
and  pickpockets,"  another  laughs  at  "  their  credulity  and 
simplicity,"  a  third  observes  "  a  Scythian  ferocity  in  their 
manners,"  and  a  fourth  discovers  "  the  abject  servility  of 
the  Neapolitans."  That  the  hideous  character  made  up 
of  such  opposite  qualities  must  be  fabulous,  is  at  least  some 
consolation  in  contemplating  it.  We  ourselves  have  known 
very  worthy  Russian  nobles,  and  one  of  them  has  been 
kind  enough  to  communicate  his  opinion  on  this  important 
subject. 

"  The  Russian  nobility,"  says  a  well-informed  member 
of  that  body,  "  has  had  the  double  misfortune  of  remaining 
long  under  a  despotic  yoke,  and  of  possessing  at  the  same 
time  an  arbitrary  power.  The  privileges  of  the  nobles  were 
not  defined  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  their  legal 
existence  commenced  at  the  same  recent  period.  Little  at- 
tention is  at  present  paid  to  the  enactments  of  government 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  neglect  arises  from  the  nullity  or 
venality  of  tribunals,  from  the  fact  that  a  thousand  acts  of 
oppression  may  be  committed,  Avhich  are  never  heard  of  in 
the  capital,  and  from  a  criminal  indulgence  to  those  who 
transgress  the  laws  by  which  the  protection  of  the  people 
might  be  otherwise  ensured.  These  defects  in  the  body 
politic  are  the  causes  of  many  vices  in  the  individual 
members.  Many  noble  families  live  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  on  their  estates,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  serfs  ;  their 
children  receive  rarely  a  regular  education ;  the  universities 
are  ill  attended,  and  too  far  removed  from  many  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  great  majority  of  the  young  nobles  enter 
into  the  military  career,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  super- 
ficial attainments  which  fit  them  for  their  profession.  The 
nobles  of  other  countries  are  not  so  numerous,  and  they 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  civilization  ;  the  rule  is  re- 
versed in  Russia,  there  is  a  whole  people  of  nobles  without 
the  means  of  improvement.  Their  moral  or  intellectual 
inferiority  is  therefore  the  inevitable  result  of  imperfect  insti- 
tutions. 

"  Catharine  permitted  the  introduction  of  foreign  books, 
and  that  act  tended  more  than  any  other  to  diffuse  a  taste 
for  letters  among  her  people.  But  Paul  had  hardly  as- 
cended the  throne,  before  the  Russian  empire  was  intellec- 
tually isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Priests  and 
censors  were  stationed  on  all  the  frontiers,  and  they  adhered 
to  the  strict  terms  of  their  commission.  The  booksellers 
gave  up  their  agents  in  other  countries,  and  if  any  ventured 
to  import  a  new  work,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  capital  punish- 
ment, or  of  enjoying  always  the  free  air  of  Siberia.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  that  every  letter,  of  which  the  police 
had  the  least  suspicion,  was  opened  at  the  post-office.  Few 
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strangers  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  empire,  and  the 
young  Russians,  who  studied  in  Germany,  were  obliged  to 
return  within  a  given  time,  under  pain  of  confiscation  and 
perpetual  exile.  All  the  preposterous  ordinances  of  a 
ibolish  tyrant  were  early  abolished  by  Alexander.  The 
young  prince  was  anxious  to  enlighten  bis  people,  an  im- 
proved system  of  public  instruction  was  adopted,  and  the 
sanguine  Russians  predicted  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  But  the  government  was  suddenly  alarmed 
by  suspicions,  imaginary  dangers  and  stiantre  in.-inuatioi..-. 
The  sage  adv  isers oi  the  czar  suspended  the  new  enactment-, 
lest  the  revolutions  which  agitated  the  rest  of  Europe,  n  ._  |  | 
extend  to  Russia.  As  if  it  were  not  true  that  whate-.ei 
tends  to  increase  the  knowledge,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people,  tends  also  to  promote  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  state. 

"The  love  of  intrigue,  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the  cour- 
tiers, the  cause  of  frequent  revolutions,  which  retarded  tin; 
progress  of  improvement,  were  repressed  during  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign.  Few  nobles  were  involved  in  these 
crimes  ;  the  immense  mass  of  the  Russian  nobility  remained 
far  from  the  pleasures  and  cares  of  a  court,  and  we  believe, 
if  sufficient  allowance  be  made  for  the  disadvantages  against 
which  they  had  to  struggle,  that  an  impartial  judge  might 
be  more  apt  to  admire  them  for  their  bravery,  loyalty  and 
honour,  than  to  condemn  them  for  failings  to  which  all  men 
in  the  same  situation  are  equally  liable.*  The  indolence  of 
the  officers  in  the  different  garrisons  is  the  source  of  many 
vices,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  to  which  the  empire  is 
exposed." 

These  observations  are  well  calculated  to  correct  the 
erroneous  statements  of  travellers,  and  to  destroy  many  of 
the  prejudices  which  have  been  formed  against  the  Russian 
nobility.  Whatever  has  been  said  against  their  indolent 
habits,  their  passion  for  gambling,  their  frivolous  conversa- 
tion, and  their  custom  of  sleeping  in  the  daytime,  is  inappli- 
cable to  those  who  can  obtain  any  useful  occupation  ;  even 
the  nobles  that  never  leave  their  government,  are  gradually 
improving.  The  slave  is  not  so  often  menaced  with  excruci- 
ating and  unlawful  punishment,  and  his  lord  is  no  longer  de- 
graded below  the  level  of  humanity  by  debauchery  and 
drunkenness.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  the  toilet  and 
the  dance  have  greater  charms  to  a  sensual  and  lively  race 
like  the  Slavonic,  than  to  a  contemplative  people  like  the 
Germans;  but  the  social  amusements  of  the  Russians  are 
refined  by  the  influence  of  the  fair  sex.  Travellers  gene- 
rally qualify  the  unlimited  hospitality  of  the  same  people  by 
the  adjective  barbarous ;  still  those  who  know  the  climate 
and  the  localities  must  be  convinced  that  their  hospitality  is 
not  a  proof  of  vain  and  prodigal  magnificence,  but  of  social 
and  benevolent  customs. 

The  Slavonians  of  Novgorod,  as  well  as  those  of  Kiow, 
were  soon  scattered  over  a  very  large  territory,  and  the  peo- 
ple had  not  sufficient  time  to  "form  many  dialects  ;  at  least 
we  know  of  no  others  than  those  which  took  the  names  of 
these  two  chief  towns,  and  at  a  later  period,  of  Weffln  and 
Malo  Russian.  These  dialects  differ  from  each  other  only 
in  the  pronunciation  and  in  some  grammatical  peculiarities. 
The  dialect  of  Moscow  is  formed  from  that  of  Novgorod, 
but  it  is  more  harmonious;  it  is  the  language  of  Russian 
authors,  among  whom  might  be  cited  eloquent  writers,  mo- 

»  "  In  proix>rtioii  to  their  numbers,  then  is  less  of  ambition,  senility  and 
selfishness,  and  more  of  loyalty  and  honour,  among  the  Russian  nobles,  than 
in  any  other  class  similarly  situated." 
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ralists  and  poets,  but  nothing  great  has  hitherto  been  achieved 
in  philosophy  or  science. 

These  two  branches  of  the  Russian  nation  resembled  each 
other  in  their  ancient  superstitions.  Kiow  was  the  real 
Olympus  of  the  Slavonic  mythology;  we  observe  in  that 
worship,  as  in  the  superstition  of  the  Finns  and  Lettonians, 
a  general  personification  of  natural  agents,  but  not,  as  in  the 
more  profound  system  of  Scandinavian  Odinism,  an  assump- 
tion of  a  contest  between  a  good  and  evil  principle.  Simple, 
rude  and  wholly  material,  the  Slavonic  mythology  is  made 
up  of  many  divinities  and  genii.  Perun,  the  god  of  light- 
ning and  thunder,  the  dispenser  of  the  harvests,  the  regulator 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  supreme  master  of  the  gods,  is  evi- 
dently the  Perkun  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Perendi  of 
the  Albanians  or  ancient  Illyrians.  Thus  there  must  have 
been  some  resemblance  in  the  ancient  superstition  of  nations 
now  far  removed  and  widely  different  from  each  other.  But 
Perun  had  little  in  common  with  the  other  divinities.  JWor- 
skoi-Tsar,  or  the  king  of  the  sea,  is  imperfectly  known  ;  we 
are  even  ignorant  of  his  real  name.  Znitsch,  the  living  fire, 
was  adored  at  Novgorod,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  his  name 
like  that  of  Schiva  may  signify  the  destroyer.*  Many  of  the 
deities  are  allegorical  beings  of  no  very  mysterious  nature. 
Korscha,  the  Bacchus  of  the  Slavonians,  was  crowned  with 
a  garland  of  hops.  Lada  or  beauty,  was  the  mother  of 
Lei  or  Lelo,  desire,  and  also  of  Polelia  or  love,  from  whom 
is  sprung  Did  or  Dziat,  the  genius  that  protects  children. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  seek  the  proofs  of  a  profound  philosophy 
in  these  simple  fables.  Some  doubts  exist  concerning  Led, 
the  god  of  war,  and  Koliada  or  Koleda,  the  god  of  peace  ; 
according  to  a  different  hypothesis,  they  were  the  divinities 
of  summer  and  winter.  Dazebog  lavished  the  treasures  that 
are  concealed  under  the  earth.  Kupalo,  the  goddess  of 
fruits,  was  honoured  with  processions,b  and  Wolos,  the 
guardian  of  flocks,  punished  those  who  violated  their  oath. 
Pogoda,  the  god  of  fine  weather  and  spring,  was  crowned 
with  blue  flowers,  and  soared  on  azure  wings  above  the 
rising  plants.  Simzerla,  a  young  goddess  with  a  girdle  of 
roses,  whose  breath  was  fragrant  as  the  lily,  was  beloved  by 
Pogoda.  The  icy  garments,  the  hoar-frost  mantle,  and  the 
snow  crown  of  Zemergla,  explain  her  attributes.  Tschernoi- 
bog  or  the  black  god  was  the  reputed  author  of  death  and 
every  evil ;  sacrifices  were  offered  to  conciliate  his  favour, 
and  his  pity  was  excited  by  lugubrious  songs.  Many  infe- 
rior genii  roamed  on  the  earth  ;  the  Rusalki  or  green-haired 
nymphs  haunted  the  rivers  ;  the  Leschie  resembled  satyrs, 

a  Zniszcze  is  a  Polish  verb,  which  signifies  to  annihilate. 
b  "  Bonfires." 

c  Hlinka,  Drewniaia  relihia,  &c.  Mittau,  1814.  Kaisarow,  Slaviansk 
Mitholocria.    Moscow,  1807. 

d  "  The  name  is  written  Volcan,  by  some  authors." 


they  could  diminish  or  add  to  then  stature.  The  serpents 
adored  in  Lithuania  and  Prussia,  were  worshipped  by  the 
Russians  ;  they  were  the  Demovie-Duschi  or  familiar  spirits 
of  the  houses.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  Kikimora  or 
the  goddess  of  dreams,  the  Koltki  or  the  spirits  of  night,  and 
Polkan,  who  was  represented  as  a  centaur,  and  styled  by 
some  authors,  the  Slavonic  Vulcan.cd 

The  above  enumeration  of  the  Slavonian  divinities  ac- 
cords with  the  statement  of  Procopius,  an  author  that  lived 
in  the  sixth  century.  "  The  Slavi  and  Antes,'"5  says  that 
writer,  "  adore  a  single  god,  who  commands  the  thunder, 
and  governs  the  universe  ;  to  this  being  are  sacrificed  bulls 
and  different  victims.  They  have  no  doctrine  concerning 
destiny,  but  the  sick  and  dying  vow  offerings  in  the 
faith  of  purchasing  health.  The  rivers  are  sacred  and 
inhabited  by  nymphs  and  spirits,  that  often  foretell  future 
events."fg 

We  observe,  in  the  above  passage,  the  principal  traits  ot 
the  Slavonic  mythology,  as  it  is  represented  by  national  au- 
thors. It  is  vain  to  look  for  the  traces  of  a  dualism  trans- 
ported into  Russia  from  the  east,  or  to  follow  the  subtleties 
of  German  writers,  who  can  discover  an  opposition  between 
the  powers  of  light  and  darkness,  in  Bielbog,  the  white  god, 
and  Tschernoibog,  the  black  divinity,  that  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  image  of  Bielbog  covered  with  blood  and 
flies,  indicates  his  subordinate  rank  in  the  ancient  and  truly 
national  system  of  the  Slavonians  on  the  Dnieper.  But 
that  system  was  not  founded,  like  the  Edda  of  the  Scandi- 
navians, on  the  belief  of  two  adverse  principles ;  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  fabulous  contests  between  the  good  and 
wicked  gods,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  former. 
These  notions  were  too  profound  and  too  gloomy  for  the 
Slavonic  race.  Such  a  doctrine,  if  it  was  ever  acknowledged 
in  their  mythology,  must  have  been  introduced  by  strangers, 
particularly  the  Goths,  who  were  long  the  chiefs  and  tyrants 
of  the  Slavonians. 

The  eastern  Slavonians  or  Russians  had  few  temples, 
and  their  religious  ceremonies  were  not  accompanied  with 
much  pomp  before  the  time  of  Wladimir,  the  last  heathen 
sovereign.  That  prince  opposed  Christianity,  collected  the 
idols,  and  adorned  the  temples,  which  he  demolished  after 
his  conversion.  But  the  Slavonians  had  their  holy  places  in 
thick  forests,  where  the  priests  and  the  augurs  were  con- 
cealed from  the  profane  multitude.  The  Dnieper  and  the  Bog 
were  the  sacred  rivers  of  the  Kiovians,  and  the  Wolchowa 
of  the  Novgorodians. 

e  2/cAa6>?vo[  (cai  Airai,  Sclaveni  et  Antas.  Procopius. — P. 
f  Procopius,  De  Bello  Gothico,  1.  III.  c.  XIV. 

&  "Zt&ovai  [ltVTOi  Kal  iroraftovs  rs  Kai  vv/jMpas,  Kal  aXX*  arra  ouipovia' Kdl  Bvovciv 
avroii  airaac  rag  re  pavTtias  ev  ravTats  Sri  rats  Qvaiais  iroiovvTai.  Procop.  loco 
citato,  in  Corp.  Histor.  Byzantin.  t.  II.  p.  132. — P. 
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Europe  continued.    European  Russia.    Seventh  Section. 
Lithuanian  Provinces. 

It  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  former  Lithuanian  pro- 
vinces, and  to  complete  our  account  of  the  Russian  empire. 
These  provinces  form  a  separate  section ;  their  inhabitants 
and  the  ancient  Pruczi  made  up  a  branch  of  the  Wends, 
and  their  religion  and  dialect  were  so  different  from  the 
other  tribes  of  the  same  people,  that  they  were  long  consi- 
dered a  distinct  race.  The  learned  Gatterer  supposed  them 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  an  opinion  which 
we  adopted  and  developed  in  a  work  on  the  subject  ;a  but 
we  have  since  ascertained,  from  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Lithuanian  language,  that  the  hypothesis  must  be 
abandoned,  or  at  all  events  greatly  modified. 

The  Lithuanian  and  Russian  traditions  are  apparently 
contradictory,  or  at  least,  they  are  of  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  o  the  people.  Kwi- 
alowicz,  the  historian  of  the  Lithuanians,  says  that  an  Italian 
colony  landed  on  the  coasts  about  the  year  900.  The 
country  was  partly  civilized  by  these  foreigners,  who  intro- 
duced the  great  number  of  Latin  words,  that  are  still  used 
in  the  Lithuanian  language.  The  names  of  the  illustrious 
exiles  are  recorded  ;  they  were  Palcemon  Libo,  Julian  Dor- 
sprungo,h  Prospero  and  Ccnsar  Colonna,  Hector  and  Ursino 
Rosa.  Several  kings  were  sprung  from  them,  and  they 
ruled  over  Samogitia  and  Lithuania  Proper.  Ziwibund, 
one  of  these  monarchs,  devastated  Russia  in  1089,  another 
prince  of  the  same  name  defeated  the  Poles  a  century  af- 
terwards, and  Ringold,  who  died  in  1240,  was  king  of  Li- 
thuania, Masovia,  Polesia,  Czernigovia0  and  other  Russian 
provinces,  Samogitia  and  Courland.  The  possessions  of 
the  Lithuanians,  according  to  the  Russian  chronicles,  were 
confined  in  ancient  times  to  Courland,  Sam.ogitia  and  a 
narrow  territory  on  the  east  of  the  last  country.  Nestor, 
the  most  ancient  historian  of  Russia,  mentions  Liltwa  in  his 
list  of  the  provinces,  and  Polock  or  Polotsk  in  the  number 
of  the  towns  which  prince  Oleg  freed  in  907,  from  the  tri- 
bute that  had  been  paid  to  the  "  Greek  emperors."  Polock 
was  in  the  last  years  of  the  tenth  century,  the  residence  of 
Rogvold,  whose  daughter  Rogneda  was  sought  in  marriage 
by  Wladimir  the  Great.  The  princess  having  refused  her 
consent,  Wladimir  made  war  on  her  father,  destroyed  the 
capital,  put  the  king  and  his  two  sons  to  death,  and  then  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  the  captive  Rogneda.  The  same  mo- 
narch repudiated  his  wife,  but  not  until  she  had  born  him 
several  children.  Polotsk  was  by  that  time  rebuilt,  and 
Rogneda  and  her  eldest  son  Isaslaw  were  permitted  to  re- 
side in  it.  The  town  and  the  principality,  which  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  Lithuania,  as  far  as  the  Niemen,  and 


the  greater  part  of  Livonia,  were  ceded  to  the  princess  by 
Wladimir.  Isaslaw  and  his  descendants  governed  the 
country,  until  the  dynasty  became  extinct  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  grand  dutchy  of  Lithuania  was  then  formed, 
and  Ringold  was  the  first  who  took  the  new  title,  in  1236. 
The  genealogical  annals  of  Russia  (Rodoslownie)  make 
Ringold  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Polotsk, 
but  that  assertion  is  not  confirmed  by  any  evidence.  The 
grand  dukes  of  Lithuania  became  in  time  masters  of  Po- 
lotsk and  all  the  Russian  towns  in  the  ancient  principality. 

Whether  these  obscure  traditions  be  admitted  or  rejected, 
it  is  certain  that  the  two  chronicles  accord  from  the  time 
that  Ringold  extended  the  possessions  of  the  Lithuanians. 

After  more  than  one  revolution,  Viltenes,  a  native  of  Sa- 
mogitia, obtained,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  title  of  grand  duke,  and  left  his  states  to  his  son  Gede- 
min,  who  built  Wilna  and  made  it  his  residence.  The  same 
sovereign  defeated  Stanislaus  near  Kiow,  took  his  capital, 
and  became,  says  Nestor,  great  prince  of  Russia.  Jahellon, 
his  grandson,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of '  Jagcllon, 
offered  his  hand  to  queen  Hedwige,  the  only  daughter  of 
Lewis,  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary.  The  prince  promised 
at  the  same  time  to  embrace  Christianity,  to  convert  all  his 
people,  to  unite  Lithuania  to  Poland,  and  to  reconquer  the 
provinces  wrested  from  the  crown.  These  generous  offers 
were  very  pleasing  to  the  Poles,  who  sent  a  solemn  embassy 
to  the  grand  duke.  Jagellon  took  the  name  of  Uladislaus, 
after  his  baptism  at  Cracow  in  1386  ;  he  then  married 
Hedwige,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Poland.  The  prince 
returned  the  following  year  to  Lithuania,  converted  several 
thousands  of  his  subjects,  founded  the  bishopric  of  Wilna, 
and  regulated  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Uladislaus  con- 
ferred on  his  cousin  Witold  or  Alexander,  the  title  of  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania,  in  1392,  but  its  junction  with  Poland  was 
not  thus  retarded,  for  the  king  himself  retained  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  dutchy.  The  union  between  the  two  states 
was  confirmed  in  1401,  by  an  act  of  the  diet  assembled  at 
Wilna.  The  grand  duke  took  Samogitia  from  the  Teuto- 
nic order  in  1408.  A  second  diet  was  held  in  the  small 
town  of  Horodlo  in  1413,  and  the  Lithuanians  were  de- 
clared liable  to  the  same  taxes,  and  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  Poles.  The  arms  of  the  two  nations  were 
united,  and  the  grand  dukes  of  Lithuania  were  appointed 
by  the  kings  of  Poland.  It  was  also  enacted  thai  the  Poles 
and  Lithuanians  should  jointly  elect  a  king  in  the  event  of 
the  sovereign  dying  without  children  or  lawful  heirs.  The 
alliance  concluded  in  1413,  was  renewed  in  1499,  and.  to 
render  the  leading  article  more  explicit,  it  was  added,  that 
the  Lithuanians  should  not  elect  their  duke  without  the  con- 


*  Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  1807. 


b  Dorsprungo  is  evidently  a  Gothic  or  a  German  name.      '  Tchemigow 
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currence  of  the  Poles,  nor  the  Poles  their  king  without  the 
consent  of  the  Lithuanians.  The  knights  of  the  sworda 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Poland,  as  grand  duke  of  Lithuania, 
that  part  of  Livonia  which  still  belonged  to  them  in  1561. 
The  new  duke  of  Courland  then  became  tributary  to  the 
Polish  crown.  The  Poles  and  Lithuanians  held  a  diet  at 
Lublin  in  1569,  and  it  was  enacted  tnat  the  respective 
countries  formed  one  state  or  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
that  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  two  nations. 
The  sovereign  obtained  the  double  title  of  king  of  Poland, 
and  grand  duke  of  Lithuania.  It  was  also  decreed  that  the 
two  people  should  have  the  same  senate,  and  that  deputies 
should  be  elected  by  both  nations  ;b  the  alliances  and  wars 
of  the  two  states  were  declared  to  be  common.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  kingdom  and  the  dutchy  paid  their  proportion 
in  maintaining  the  auxiliary  troops ;  in  short,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  two  countries  was  in  every  respect  the  same. 
It  was  made  imperative  by  the  laws  of  1673,  1677  and 
1 685,  that  every  third  diet,  with  the  exception  of  the  elec- 
tive, coronation  and  convocation  diets,  should  be  held  at 
Grodno  in  Lithuania. 

It  was  thus,  by  many  repeated  attempts,  that  the  princes 
of  the  Jagellonic  dynasty  accomplished  an  union  between 
two  nations  equally  warlike  and  equally  independent.  But 
Lithuania,  though  joined  to  Poland,  retained  always  its 
distinct  character.  The  nobles  only  adopted  the  manners 
of  the  Poles,  and  spoke  their  dialect.  The  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  never  changed  their  customs  or  language, 
and  the  Samogitian  peasants  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  personal  freedom.  Besides,  the  people  in  Lithuanian 
Russia,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Witepsk,  Mohilcw,  Mcislaw, 
Minsk,  Novogrodek  and  Brzesc,  spoke  the  Rusniac,  and 
adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  church.  Thus,  while 
Poland  was  more  than  once  dismembered,  the  people  in 
these  provinces  were  always  disposed  to  separate  from  a  na- 
tion with  which  they  had  never  been  identified.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  they  refused  to  join  the  insurrection  of 
1 8 1 2,  or  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  the  French. 

The  official  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  Witepsk, 
which  has  been  already  considered,  are,  1st,  the  govern- 
ment of  Mohilew,  or  the  south  of  White  Russia,  2d,  the 
government  of  Minsk,  which  includes  the  west  of  White 
Russia,  the  south-east  of  Black  Russia,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Polesia,  3d,  the  government  of  Grodno,  or  the  re- 
maining part  of  Polesia  and  Black  Russia,  and  the  south 
of  Lithuania,  or  of  the  province0  of  Troki,  4th,  the  district  of 
Bialystock,  or  the  ancient  Polachia,  5th,  the  government 
of  Wilna,  or  the  north  of  Lithuania  and  Samogitia. 

There  is  little  in  the  present  state  of  these  governments, 
which  is  likely  to  interest  the  reader.  We  shall  therefore 
chiefly  confine  our  attention  to  the  ancient  provinces  and 
the  national  character  of  the  people.  Samogitia  is  called 
Szamait  by  the  natives.  The  whole  territory  is  not  large, 
but  it  is  well  wooded  ;  the  land  consists  of  a  rich  clay,  and 
yields  immense  harvests  of  flax  and  hemp.  These  plants 
arrive  at  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Russia.d 
Bees  swarm  in  the  woods,  and  the  honey  and  wax  are  not 
inferior  to  any  in  Europe.  Herds  of  the  elk  and  the  urus 
wandered  formerly  in  the  forests,  and  there  are  still  too 
many  bears,  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.    The  large 

a  "  Chevaliers  porte-glaives,"  sword-bearers,  knights  of  the  cross.  See 
p  520  of  this  volume. 

b  "  and  that  their  deputies  should  occupy  the  same  chamber." 

c  "  Waiwodat,"  palatinate. 

d  Starovolski,  Polonia,  p.  GG.    Rzaczynski,  &c.  . 


snakes  that  frequent  the  woods  were  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Samogitians,  a  superstition  which  is  not  yet  wholly 
abolished.6 

The  horses  are  small,  and  the  oxen  are  not  large,  but 
both  are  of  a  hardy  race,  and  there  are  a  great  number  in 
the  country.  Tne  husbandmen  cannot  be  induced  to  give 
up  their  light  wooden  ploughs  the  iron  plough  has  been 
even  supposed  to  be  an  instrument  of  evil  omen.  If  the 
corn  crops  sometimes  fail,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  imper- 
fect system  of  husbandry.  The  seed  is  generally  put  into 
the  ground  about  three  weeks  after  Pentecost,  and  such  is 
the  heat  of  summer  that  it  is  commonly  ripe  in  less  than  two 
months.  The  grain  is  cut  in  the  morning  and  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  reapers  repose  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  towns  in  Samogitia  are  too  insignificant  to  require  a 
minute  description.  JWiedniki,  Roshnie  and  a  few  others 
are  peopled  by  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Kieydani  is  the  only 
one  which  contains  5000  souls.  The  dwellings  are  long 
and  narrow  cottages,  built  with  the  trunks  of  frees,  the  in- 
tervals between  which  are  filled  with  moss,  bark  or  straw. 
The  roof  tapers  to  a  narrow  aperture,  from  which  the 
smoke  escapes.  The  fire  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
dwelling ;  the  men  and  women  remain  in  one  extremity, 
and  the  other  is  occupied  by  the  oxen,  horses,  pigs,  goats 
and  sheep.  These  animals,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  do 
not  shun  the  approach  of  man  ;  indeed,  so  great  is  the  fami- 
liarity which  a  common  residence  inspires,  that  they  fre- 
quently make  free  with  the  food  of  the  two-legged  inhabi- 
tants. The  same  simplicity  or  rudeness  is  observable  in  the 
dress  and  furniture  of  the  people.  Their  shoes  are  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  their  wooden  carts  are  joined  to- 
gether without  any  iron  ;  it  is  not  customary  to  grease  the 
wheels,  and  a  creaking  noise  announces  at  a  distance 
the  coming  of  their  vehicle. 

The  country  appears  to  be  peopled  by  two  distinct  classes 
of  inhabitants  ;  the  first  are  a  tall  race  of  men,  probably 
descended  from  the  Goths  or  W ends,  who  settled  in  the 
province  at  a  very  remote  epoch  ;  the  others  are  short 
but  stoutly  made,  robust  and  hardy  like  the  Lettonians. 
The  Samogitian  women  marry  commonly  between  twenty- 
four  and  thirty,  while  those  in  White  Russia,  according  to 
the  statement  of  a  very  intelligent  traveller/  are  often  mar- 
riageable at  the  age  of  ten.  The  higher  orders  in  Lithuania 
and  Samogitia,  says  the  same  writer,  are  as  much  distin- 
guished by  their  chastity,  as  the  Russians  are  notorious  for 
the  want  of  that  virtue. g  It  is  certain  that  small  bells  were 
at  one  time  attached  to  the  dress  of  the  Samogitian  girls,  a 
precaution  which  was  intended  to  prevent  them  from  leav- 
ing any  place  without  apprizing  their  parents  or  their  sage 
and  elderly  relatives.  The  ancient  marriage  ceremonies 
were  not  confined  to  the  province,  but  used  by  the  Cour- 
landers,  Lithuanians  and  Prussians,  and  some  of  their  cus- 
toms were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Two  friends  of  the  bridegroom  carried  away  the  seemingly 
reluctant  bride  from  her  father's  house.  She  was  led  on 
the  wedding  day  three  times  round  the  fire  place  of  her 
future  husband ;  it  was  then  customary  to  wash  her  feet, 
and  with  the  same  water  that  had  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  bridal  bed,  the  furniture  and  all  the  guests  were 
sprinkled.    Honey  was  put  to  her  lips,  a  significant  cere- 

c  Joh.  Lasicius,  de  diis  Samogitarum,  p.  55. 
f  Herberstein.    See  Fistorius,  t.  I.  p.  151. 

s  "  The  Lithuanian  and  Samogitian  females  are  as  chaste,  it  is  said,  as 
the  Russian  females  are  the  contrary." 
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mony,  by  which  she  was  admonished  to  abstain  from  domes- 
tic strife.  Lastly,  her  eyes  were  covered  with  the  nuptial 
veil,  the  attendants  conducted  her  to  all  the  doors  in  the 
house,  she  knocked  at  each  of  them  with  her  right  foot,  and 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans  and  poppies  were  scat- 
tered around  her.  The  priest  who  diffused  these  emblems 
of  abundance,  told  the  bride  to  continue  steadfast  in  her  reli- 
gion, cind  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  her  domestic  duties ; 
these  virtues,  though  no  apparent  connexion  subsists  between 
(hern,  were  supposed  equally  effectual  in  repelling  the  evils 
of  poverty.  When  the  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  bride 
sat  down  to  a  feast,  and  joined  afterwards  in  the  dance  ; 
her  partners  were  permitted  to  cut  off  adroitly  one  or  two 
locks  of  her  hair,  and  young  girls  conducted  her  to  the 
marriage  bed.  a 

The  Samogitians  contended  long  against  the  Teutonic 
knights,  and  gained  personal  freedom  by  their  valiant  resis- 
tance. They  adopted  Christianity  with  great  reluctance, 
and  that  religion  was  mixed  even  in  the  sixteenth  century 
with  their  ancient  superstitions.  Auxteia  visa  gist,  the  name 
of  their  supreme  god,  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  or 
Gothic.  An  Icelander  of  the  present  day  would  say 
Haugsta  visa  geist,b  to  indicate  a  supreme  and  all-wise 
being.  Perkunos  was  the  god  of  thunder,  a  divinity  not 
widely  different  from  the  Perun  of  the  Slavonians.  Ze- 
mienik,  the  tutelar  deity  of  their  country,  was  adored  at  the 
end  of  harvest,  and  a  sacred  fire  was  kindled  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  in  honour  of  Pargni,  the  god  of  the  seasons.  Many 
plants,  trees  and  fountains  were  considered  holy,  and  the 
Givoite  or  sacred  serpents  were  worshipped  by  all  the  inha- 
bitants. One  god  presided  over  bees,  another  over  geese, 
many  more  over  different  animals,  and  the  care  of  swine 
was  commited  to  Kremaia.  Girls  sacrificed  to  W aisgantho, 
the  god  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  the  person  who  performed  the 
office  of  priestess,  had  to  stand  on  one  foot,  and  if  she  sup- 
ported herself  for  an  instant  on  the  other,  it  was  thought  a 
bad  omen  of  the  future  crop.  A  festival  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  dead.  The  simple  and  credulous  Samogi- 
tians built  a  cottage  in  the  thick  recess  of  a  forest,  and  a 
table  was  placed  in  it,  which  was  every  year  covered  with 
viands,  and  surrounded  with  chairs.  The  shades  were 
solemnly  invited  to  leave  their  graves,  and  to  partake  of  the 
dishes  that  were  prepared  for  them.0 

Other  honours  were  paid  to  the  deceased  ;  as  soon  as  a 
man  expired,  the  relative  dressed  the  corpse  in  costly  ap- 
parel, put  it  on  a  chair,  drank  its  health  in  beer,  and  sung 
couplets,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation  : 

"  Alas  !  why  did  you  die  1  Had  you  not  enough  to  eat 
and  drink  1  Alas  !  why  did  you  die  1  Had  you  not  a 
good  wife  1  Alas  !  why  did  you  die  1  Had  you  not  oxen, 
horses,"  &c.  &c. 

The  attendants  at  the  funeral  rode  on  horseback,  and 
brandished  drawn  swords  in  the  air ;  the  evil  spirits  were 
thus  prevented  from  approaching  the  body.  When  the 
dead  were  deposited  in  the  grave,  it  was  usual  to  lay  beside 
them  some  pieces  of  money,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  bread  and  beer ;  if  the  person  was  a  women,  a  bunch 
of  thread  and  a  few  needles  were  placed  within  her  reach. 
The  widow  repaired  to  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  and  wept 
over  it  thirty  consecutive  days  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  The 
other  relatives  of  the  deceased  met  at  dinner  on  the  third, 


»  "  Lc  soir,  Ies  jeunes  fillcs  lui  coupent  ailroitement  la  chevelurc  pendant 
gu'elle  clause,  ct  la  conduisent  au  lit  nuptial  cn  la  battant."   Lasicius,  p.  56. 
b  Literally,  the  highest  wise  spirit. 


sixth,  ninth  and  fortieth  days  after  the  funeral.  The  de- 
ceased and  other  spirits  were  supposed  to  he  present  at  these 
silent  and  mournful  parties,  and  when  the  lust  of  them  was 
over,  a  priest  rose  up,  swept  the  house  with  much  gravity, 
and  exclaimed,  "  O  souls,  you  have  eat,  you  have  drunk  ; 
now  ily,  now  fly." 

Lithuania  Proper  is  a  very  level  country  ;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  sand,  and  intersected  with  fens 
and  marshes.  Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat 
mosses,  and  it  yields  forty  parts  of  good  iron  out  of  every 
hundred.  Copper  pyiites  and  petrifactions,  many  of  which 
resemble  the  roots  of  trees,d  are  very  common.  Large  and 
small  blocks  of  granite,  and  pudding  stones  or  conglomerated 
masses  of  different  rocks  mixed  with  white,  red  and  different 
coloured  quartz,  are  scattered  over  the  sandy  distiicts.  The 
same  country  abounds  in  the  remains  of  marine  animals, 
such  as  madrepores,  and  the  rare  coral  of  Gothland.  Large 
pieces  of  yellow  amber  may  be  mentioned  among  its  pro- 
ductions. These  facts  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  naturalists,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  already 
in  possession  of  a  detailed  physical  map  of  the  whole  Sar- 
matian  plain. 

The  humid  climate  of  Lithuania  is  subject  to  oppressive 
heat  and  to  extreme  cold,  which  seldom  continue  any  length 
of  time.  But  three  or  four  days  of  a  Lithuanian  winter 
proved  fatal  to  the  remains  of  the  French  army,  that  escaped 
the  Russian  sword,  and  fled  from  the  ashes  of  Moscow. 
The  country  is  still  covered  with  immense  forests,  where 
bears,  wolves,  wild  boars  and  beavers  are  found  in  thou- 
sands. The  urus  appears  not  only  to  have  diminished  in 
number,  but  to  have  degenerated  in  size  and  strength.  The 
ordinary  trees  are  the  resinous  pine,  the  common  oak  and 
the  elm.  A  great  quantity  of  potash  is  every  year  exported 
from  the  province.  Much  honey  is  obtained,  and  the  natives 
make  it  into  lipiez  or  white  hydromel,  and  malinietz  or  rasp- 
berry hydromel.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  the  cattle 
are  better  than  those  in  Russia,  and  the  wool  is  of  a  finer 
quality.  Although  large  districts  are  well  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  corn,  buckwheat  appears  to  be  the  most  common 
crop. 

Such  are  the  natural  riches  of  the  country,  but  the  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants  does  not  correspond  with  the  libe- 
rality of  nature.  The  best  lands  are  uncultivated,  the  finest 
hay  is  suffered  to  decay  on  the  meadows,  and  from  the 
negligence  of  the  rural  authorities,  whole  forests  are  some- 
times destroyed  by  fire.  The  country  is  infested  with  Jews  ; 
hence  the  cause  that  the  interest  of  money  is  seldom  less 
than  ten  per  cent.,  although  every  article  of  consumption 
may  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  same  peo- 
ple monopolize  all  the  commerce,  and  the  corn  is  bought  by 
them  before  it  is  in  ear  ;  though  assiduous  and  persevering, 
they  are  too  numerous  to  amass  wealth.  The  population 
in  the  government  of  Wilna  amounts  to  1,700,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  no  fewer  than  100,000  are  Israelites,  all  of  whom 
are  only  amenable  to  their  own  kahals  or  tribunals. 

The  Niemen  or  the  largest  river  in  the  country  is  navi- 
gable, and  its  course  is  tranquil,  but  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  Curisch  Haff,  a  Prussian  bay  ;  thus  commerce  is 
shackled,  and  the  articles  exported  from  the  province  are 
subject  to  oppressive  duties.  The  Wilia  or  the  second  river 
in  the  country  falls  into  the  Niemen. 

e  Lasicius,  p.  50. 

d  "  There  arc  many  petrifactions  in  Mack  agate,  all  of  « liich  resemble  tht 
roots  of  pines." 
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There  are  still  several  wealthy  families  in  the  ancient 
Polish  nobility,  among  others,  the  Radziwills,  the  Sapiehas 
and  the  Oginski,  but  their  splendid  palaces  are  surrounded 
by  wretched  cottages.  The  Lithuanian  peasantry  differ 
little  in  their  habits  and  manner  of  life  from  the  Samogitians, 
and  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  same  people  ;  but 
the  former  have  mingled  more  with  the  proper  Slavonians. 
"  The  Lithuanians,"  says  a  physician,  who  visited  the  coun- 
try, "  resemble  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  although  they 
are  even  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  inhabitants 
of  these  nations.  Struggling  against  poverty,  oppressed  by 
slavery,  their  appearance  indicates  their  degraded  condition. 
The  country  is  humid  and  marshy,  but  intermittent  fevers 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  plica  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  rest 
of  Poland,  and  it  appears  from  a  number  of  observations, 
that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  among  the  lower  orders  are 
never  afflicted  with  that  loathsome  disease.  The  proportion 
among  the  higher  classes  is  as  one  to  ninety  or  a  hundred. 
Erysipelas,  itch  and  scrofula  are  common  diseases ;  vacci- 
nation has  not  yet  been  introduced."ab 

The  Lithuanian  peasants  wear  a  woolen  mantle,  and 
•  many  of  them  merely  a  sheep  skin,  above  a  coarse  shirt. 
Their  shoes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  their  carts  of  elm, 
and  the  different  pieces  are  joined  together  without  any  iron. 
The  most  flexible  branches  are  plaited,  and  used  instead  of 
bridles  and  harness.* 

This  poor  and  oppressed  people  still  speak  that  ancient 
dialect,  which,  from  its  connexion  with  history,  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion. 

The  Lithuanian  language  is  spoken  in  Wilna,  Trokiand 
Grodno,  in  Samogitia,  and  in  Eastern  Prussia  from  Memel 
to  Gumbinnen  and  Insterburg.  We  have  given  our  opinion 
of  it  inaseparate  work,d  but  from  paying  too  much  attention  to 
the  difference  rather  than  the  resemblance  between  it  and 
the  Slavonic  and  the  Wend,  we  supposed  it  distinct  from 
the  one  and  the  other.  We  committed  also  the  same  error 
as  the  learned  Gatterer,  who  applied  the  name  of  Sarmatian 
to  the  language  and  the  people  that  spoke  it.  Thunmann 
discovered  many  Slavonic,  Finnic  and  Gothic  words  in  the 
Lithuanian  dialect ;  but  that  circumstance  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  a  language,  which  in  the 
indication  of  physical  objects,  is  regular  and  complete,  in 
the  expression  of  the  sentiments,  ingenious,  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  a  particular  mythology,  wholly  original.  We  believe 
that  it  was  the  ancient  language  of  the  Venedcc  or  Wends, 
the  Galindi,  Sudavi  and  other  tribes  that  were  called 
Pruczi  at  a  later  period.  It  was  probably  a  very  ancient 
form  of  the  Slavonic,  which  was  afterwards  connected  with 


a  "  Inoculation  is  still  unknown."  As  the  work  quoted  was  published 
in  179"2,  this  can  have  no  reference  to  vaccination,  but  to  variolous  inocula- 
tion.   Dr.  Jenner  did  not  publish  his  discovery  till  1798. — P. 

b  Lafontaine,  Dissertations  chirurgico-medieales  relatives  a  la  Polognc. 
Breslau,  1792. 

c  Rzaczynski,  p.  205.  d  Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  1807.  chap.  xv. 

e  The  relation  between  the  Slavonic  and  the  Lithuanian,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Proto-Wend,  may  be  illustrated  by  some  examples.  Brat, 
a  brother,  (Polish;)  brolis  (Lithuan.)  Brzezina,  a  birch  wood;  berzinas. 
Z,iwot,  life ;  givenimas.  Kmiec,  a  slave ;  kiemionis.  Krol,  a  king;  kar- 
alus.  \\~ladza,  power  ;  waldia.  Skladny,  elegant ;  suklotinis.  Skrom- 
ny,  modest;  rumus.  Przeplynac,  I  swim  across;  pcrplaukiu.  It  is  a  la- 
borious and  difficult  task  to  trace  the  resemblance,  between  the  Slavonic  and 
Proto-Wend  roots ;  but  it  is  the  means  of  obtaining  new  proofs  of  the  con- 
nexion that  subsists  between  many  ancient  languages.  Thus  zemlia  and 
ziemie  (land)  havp  little  analogy  with  dschiami  in  Sanscrit,  but  they  are 
almost  identical  with  ziame  in  Lithuanian.  The  Sanscrit  word,  pria,  be- 
loved, resembles  the  Lithuanian  priatel,  and  is  very  different  from  the  frijun 
of  TJlphilas.  Tava  in  Sanscrit,  and  tawas  in  Lithuanian,  are  the  same. 
•4pu,  water,  in  Sanscrit,  which  is  common  to  the  Zend,  Persian  and  Kurd, 


the  Gothic.  We  may  call  it  the  Proto-Wend  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Wend,  that  was  introduced  in  the  tenth  century 
by  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe. 
It  retains  probably  the  most  ancient  and  melodious  form  of 
the  Slavonic  primitives,  freed  from  the  frequent  consonants 
and  harsh  sounds  in  the  Polish,  and  terminating  in  sonorous 
or  liquid  letters,  like  the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  these  roots,  there  are  many  that  may  be  considered 
Gothic  or  Scandinavian  ;  at  all  events  the  resemblance  be- 
tween them  is  obvious,  still  the  analogy  may  be  attributed 
to  the  common  origin  of  all  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues.  It 
might  be  instructive,  according  to  the  one  or  the  other  hy- 
pothesis, to  trace  its  connexion  with  different  languages, 
particularly  the  Icelandic  and  the  Mceso-Gothic  of  Ulphi- 
las.e  The  grammatical  structure  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  elementary  part  of  the  Lithuanian  language.  It 
possesses  the  same  articles  and  declensions  as  the  Greek/ 
some  of  the  Slavonic  conjugations,  several  peculiarities  of  the 
Russian  pronoun,  and  the  same  facility  as  the  Russian,  in 
the  formation  of  compound  words,  diminutives  and  verba 
pragnantia.  Lastly,  it  unites  the  two  qualities  of  harmony 
and  flexibility  ;  the  one  renders  it  well  adapted  for  poetry ; 
the  other  for  different  kinds  of  versification.6 

Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  built  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Wilia  and  Wilenka.  The  town,  if  the  two  suburbs 
of  Antokolla  and  Roudaischka  be  included,  covers  a  great  ex- 
tent of  ground.  The  population  is  equal  to  40,000,  of 
whom  five  thousand  are  Jews.  A  mosque,  a  synagogue, 
one  of  Lutheran,  three  Russian,  one  Calvinistic  and  thirty 
two  Catholic  churches,  are  the  different  places  of  worship, 
and  consequently  three-holy  daysh  are  observed  every  week. 
All  the  sects  live  in  peace  with  each  other  ;  indeed  they  are 
more  intent  about  trading  than  spiritual  concerns.  We 
may  also  mention  a  theological  seminary  for  the  education 
of  Greek  priests,  a  school  of  navigation,  which  in  our  opinion, 
is  ill  placed,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  lastly  an  uni- 
versity, that  may  one  day  hold  a  high  rank  among  the 
northern  schools.  It  was  founded  by  the  bishop  Valerian 
Protasowitz,  and  its  privileges  was  confirmed  by  Stephen 
Bathori  and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  It  fell  afterwards  into 
decay,  but  it  was  restored  in  1781  by  the  patriotic  Stanis- 
laus Poniatowsky ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  called  the 
Schola  princeps  of  the  great  dutchy  of  Lithuania.  The  em- 
peror Alexander  increased  its  funds,  established  several 
new  professorships,  and  sent  a  great  addition  to  the  library. 
Kowno,  a  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Wilia  and  the  Niemen  ;  and  Troki, 
which  contains  3500,  is  built  near  a  marsh  that  never 


is  expressed  by  ovpe,  in  Lithuanian.  Akschi,  the  eye,  is  aks,  in  Lithuanian. 
The  relation  of  the  same  language  to  the  Moesogothic  and  Icelandic-Scandi- 
navian may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples.  Suulc,  sun  ;  satrf, 
(Ulphilas;)  sol,  in  Scandinavian.  Vandou,  water;  rand,  idem,  in  Danish. 
Ougnis,  fire  ;  ovn,  a  chimney  or  hearth.  Baltas,  white  ;  Balder,  the  god 
of  light.  Tamos,  a  servant ;  terna,  a  Swedish  word  for  a  domestic. 
Medis,  a  tree,  in  Lithuanian  ;  meillir,  idem,  in  Icelandic.  I  shall  cite  one 
out  of  many  remarkable  hellcnisms  :  Eymiprsciomis,  I  go  on  foot,  is  the 
same  as  Eimi  pezos,  in  Greek.  Many  words  have  no  apparent  analogy 
with  those  of  the  same  signification  in  any  other  language,  as  dangous, 
heaven,  arklis,  a  horse,  &c.  &c.  Latinisms  arc  common  :  thus  scnas,  old  ; 
jungas,  a  yoke;  giaras,  dear.  It  fellows  from  these  and  other  examples, 
that  the  Lithuanian  language  forms  a  very  important  link  in  the  chain  oil 
the  Indo-Germanic  tongues. 

f  11  It  offers  an  image  of  the  Greek  articles  and  declensions."  This  im- 
plies rather  an  analogy  than  a  positive  similarity. — P. 

s  "  Its  melody  renders  it  as  proper  as  the  Russian  for  poetry,  in  which  it 
readily  imitates  the  ancient  metres." 

h  "  Days  of  rest,"  sabbaths — the  Mahometan  Friday,  the  Jewish  Satur- 
day, and  the  Christian  Sunday. 
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freezes.1  Grodno  on  the  Niemen  was  peopled  in  1790  by 
about  four  thousand  individuals,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of 
them  were  Jews ;  but  its  palaces  are  now  desert,  and  its 
silk,  velvet  and  cloth  manufactories  are  ruined.  The  last 
Polish  diet  was  held  at  Grodno,  and  Russian  soldiers  com- 
pelled the  deputies  to  put  their  names  to  the  treaty,  by 
which  the  division  of  their  country  was  sanctioned.b  Frie- 
densberg  or  the  Mount  of  Peace  is  surrounded  by  a  forest 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wilia,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Kowno.  A  convent  on  its  summit  is  the  residence 
of  twenty-four  hermits,  that  belong  to  the  order  of  Camaldo- 
lites.  The  edifice  was  erected  in  1674  by  Christopher  Pacs, 
chancellor  of  Lithuania,  who  expended  more  than  800,000 
crowns  on  the  work.  The  vaults  and  cupola  of  the  church 
are  painted  in  fresco,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  many 
original  paintings  of  the  best  masters.  The  Pacsc  are  de- 
scended from  the  Florentine  Pazzi,  who  having  in  vain  con- 
tended against  the  Medici,  left  Tuscany,  and  settled  in  Po- 
land, where  they  attained  the  highest  dignities,  and  even 
attempted  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  with  the  great  So- 
bieski.  The  Italian  style  may  be  easily  recognised  in  all 
the  public  buildings  which  were  raised  by  these  illustrious 
strangers/ 

In  that  part  of  Lithuania  which  is  nowaddedto  new  eastern 
Prussia,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  who  have  their  mosque 
at  Wiskupie.  The  republic  of  Poland  made  over  to  them 
two  staroslies,  each  of  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  10,000 
florins.  It  was  at  the  same  time  declared  unlawful  to  re- 
strain them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.6 

Lithuanian  Russia  included  part  of  the  countries  which 
the  grand  dukes  conquered  from  the  Russians  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  palatinates  o(Polock, 
Witepsk,  Mcislaw  and  Minsk,  made  up  White  Russia, 
and  the  palatinate  of  Novogrodek  was  denominated  Black 
Russia.  The  origin  of  these  names  is  uncertain ;  some 
authors  assure  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  one  province 
dress  in  white,  while  those  of  the  other  confine  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  dark  attire.  If  their  derivation  be  admitted,  it 
follows  that  Black  Russia,  should  have  comprehended  the 
whole  of  Little  and  Red  Russia,  Volhynia  and  the  Ukraine. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name  was  never  applied 
to  so  great  an  extent  of  territory.  Another  hypothesis  has 
been  advanced,  which  we  consider  more  probable  ;  the 
words  white  and  black,  it  is  said,  are  used,  as  in  the  Tartar, 
Turkish  and  other  languages,  to  denote  free  and  vassal. 
Black  Russia  therefore,  was  first  conquered  by  the  Lithu- 
anians, and  the  White  Russians  retained  their  name  after 
they  were  subdued.  The  other  explanations  which  have 
been  proposed,  are  connected  with  physical  objects,  as 
snow,  forests  and  lakes. 

The  forests  and  marshes  in  these  vast  provinces  are  more 
extensive  than  any  in  Lithuania.  Sigismund  the  First  was 
obliged,  during  his  expedition  against  Smolensko,  to  con- 
struct 340  bridges  and  causeways  within  the  distance  of 
twenty-four  leagues/  The  state  of  the  country  has  not 
been  much  improved  since  his  time.  Modern  travellers 
avoid  the  road  through  Polock,  and  the  following  account 
Is  given  of  the  one  from  Smolensko  to  Minsk  by  a  French- 
man, who  travelled  on  it  a  few  years  ago.    "  The  road," 


»  "  Rzaczynski  and  Starovolski,  Polonia,  p.  35. 

b  The  treaty  of  1793,  by  which  the  division  of  Poland  is  said  to  have 
been  sanctioned. — Tr. 

«  The  name  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  Patz. 
*  Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  p.  207. 


says  that  writer,  "  is  often  impassable,  the  villages  are  mean 
and  the  peasants  arc  poor.  Most  of  the  houses  are  inhabited 
by  Jews,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  filthy  people  of  any  in 
Europe.  Men,  women,  children,  cattle  and  poultry  are 
all  lodged  under  the  same  roof.  We  have  often  been  con- 
strained to  share  the  only  apartment  in  the  dwelling  with 
that  numerous  and  select  society.  Spirits  may  be  had 
every  where,  wine  is  not  uncommon,  and  not  very  dear,  but 
provisions  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  towns,  which  are 
thinly  scattered  ;  indeed  most  of  them  might  pass  in  other 
countries  for  wretched  villages."6 

The  cultivated  land  in  White  Russia  produces  rye,  barley, 
oats,  wheat,  turnips  and  leguminous  plants.  Excellent  tim- 
ber abounds  in  the  forests,  and  the  animals  that  frequent 
them,  are  bears,  elks  and  wolves.  The  stagnant  and  run- 
ning waters  teem  with  fish,  and  the  bees,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  yield  plenty  of  wax  and  honey. 

Some  peculiarities  in  the  system  of  agriculture  may  be 
briefly  stated.  Wheat  is  generally  sown  in  ashes.  The 
peasants  begin  to  cut  the  brushwood  about  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  the  branches  are  strewed  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  covered  with  straw.  The  soil  re- 
mains nearly  a  year  in  the  same  state,  and  the  heap  is 
burnt  in  the  following  spring,  commonly  on  the  first  warm 
and  dry  day  after  Easter.  Care  is  taken  that  the  fire  does 
not  penetrate  into  the  earth,  and  the  wheat  is  put  into  the 
ground  after  the  surface  is  grazed  with  the  light  plough.  A 
good  soil  is  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely fertile  by  this  sort  of  manure/  If  barley  be  the 
intended  crop,  all  the  branches  in  a  thick  copse  are  cut, 
but  the  trunks  are  not  wholly  destroyed.  The  wood  which  is 
thus  obtained,  is  afterwards  burnt  in  the  same  manner. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  account  for  the  great  number  of 
half-consumed  trees,  that  excited  the  surprise  of  an  English 
traveller.1  Winter  rye  is  the  next  crop  after  the  wheat  or 
barley.  The  ground  is  twice  tilled,  and,  according  to  an 
old  adage,  the  work  must  be  commenced  after  the  festival 
of  the  Assumption,  (the  fifteenth  of  August,)  and  finished 
before  the  birthday  of  the  Virgin,  (the  eighth  of  Septem- 
ber.) If  this  rule  be  not  strictly  observed,  the  seed,  it  is  sup- 
posed, is  sown  in  vain.  It  is  said,  however,  that  some 
husbandmen,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  have  introduced  a 
different  practice.  Two  parts  of  barley  and  one  of  winter 
rye  are  sown  during  the  spring  in  the  same  field.  The  bar- 
ley is  reaped  in  autumn,  and  the  rye  which  grows  under  its 
shade,  is  next  year  loaded  with  spikes,  and  appears  like  a 
luxuriant  plantation,  in  which  a  man  on  horseback  may  be 
effectually  concealed/ 

Summer  rye  is  sown  after  Easter,  barley  and  oats  at 
Pentecost,  chick  peas  before  St.  Peters  day,  and  turnips 
about  the  festival  of  St.  John.  The  seed  time  is  earlier  in 
Black  than  in  White  Russia. 

The  people  are  ignorant  and  poor.  A  stranger  saw 
many  White  Russian  peasants  arrive  at  Riga  a  few  years 
ago.  Their  clothing  was  sheep  skins,  and  although  they 
conducted  boats  laden  with  corn,  they  suffered  much  from 
famine.  The  poor  slaves  slept  on  the  ground  or  in  hovels 
constructed  with  the  remains  of  old  planks ;  having  sold 
their  cargo  and  their  boats,  they  returned  in  the  same  state 


e  Cellarius,  p.  280.    Laws  and  Constitutions  of  the  Diet  of  1767. 

f  Rzaczynski,  Hist.  Nat.  p.  15!).  s  Forua  dc  Piles,  t.  V. 

h  Alex.  Guagnini,  F.lzevir's  Polonia,  p.  2S3. 

'  Coxe's  Travels  in  Poland,  vol.  I.  p.  103. 

k  Guagnini,  Elzevir's  Polonia,  p.  23(3. 
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that  they  came,  and  restored  to  their  lords  or  their  lords' 
stewards  the  whole  price  of  the  goods,  in  ready  money.1 

The  towns  in  these  provinces  are  not  numerous.  Mold- 
lew,  the  metropolis  of  a  Russian  government,  is  the  only 
large  one  ;  it  contains  1 6,000  inhabitants  ;  its  situation  on 
the  Dnieper  is  favourable  to  trade,  and  it  shares  with  Wi- 
tepsk  the  commerce  of  White  Russia.  The  one  carries  on 
a  trade  with  Riga,  the  other  with  Cherson  and  Odessa. 
The  communications  have  been  rendered  easier  by  the  ca- 
nal of  the  Beresina,  which  unites  the  river  of  the  same  name 
(a  feeder  of  the  Dnieper)  with  the  Duna,  and  consequently 
the  Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea.  Mstislawl,  a  town  of  five 
thousand  souls,  and  Dubrowna,  which  contains  8000,  are 
situated  in  the  same  government.  A  colony  of  Moldavians 
or  Walachians,  who  migrated  to  these  regions  for  some 
cause  that  is  now  unknown,  are  settled  at  Uschatky  near 
the  town  of  Tcherikow,b  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mstislawl  and  Propoisk.  They  speak  a  Walachian  dialect 
mixed  with  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  words. 

The  town  of  Minsk,  although  the  capital  of  a  govern- 
ment, contains  only  3000  inhabitants.  We  may  mention 
the  small  village  of  Studianka,  which  is  famous  from  the 
passage  of  the  Beresina,  where  a  few  French  soldiers  made 
;  for  themselves  a  road  through  the  Russian  army. 

Slonim,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Black  Russia,  is  peo- 
pled by  five  thousand  individuals.  It  is  situated  in  Grodno, 
and  was  at  one  time  the  metropolis  of  that  government. 
Sluck  was  once  the  capital  of  a  dutchy  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  in  length  ;°  the  dukes,  though  nomi- 
nally tributary,  were  in  reality  independent/  but  their  pos- 
sessions were  ceded  to  the  family  of  Radziwill.  The  cele- 
brated Nicholas  Christopher  Radziwill,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  book  of  travels,6  built  a  large  castle,  with 
fortifications,  that  have  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Swedes 
and  Russians. 

The  ancient  province  of  Polesia  extends  on  the  south  of 
Black  Russia,  and  the  soil  is  in  a  great  measure  concealed 
under  the  shade  of  thick  forests,  or  covered  by  the  water  of 
lakes,  rivers  and  marshes.  The  country  is  almost  inacces- 
sible the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  fens  with  which 
it  is  inundated,  resemble  a  sea,  and  it  received  probably  on 
that  account  the  name  of  Polesia.  Fish,  honey,  timber  and 
iron  are  among  the  most  common  productions  of  the  pro- 

a  Zuge  zu  eincm  gemeclde.  Second  part,  p.  118.  1799. 
b  Campenhausen's  Travels  in  Russia. 
c  "  50  Fr.  leagues." 

a  •'  presque  souverains,  quoiquc  feudataires." 

•  Travels  to  Jerusalem  (in  Polish,)  translated  into  Latin  by  Thomas 
Tretter  {lerosolymitana  Ptregrinatio  illust.  Pr.  N.  Ch.  Radzivil,  1601.) 
He  made  a  vow,  during  a  severe  fit  of  sickness  at  the  age  of  26,  to  perform 


vince.  If  a  canal  of  no  great  length  were  cut  from  the 
Muchawiec  (Mughavietz)  a  feeder  of  the  Bug,  to  the  Pina 
which  falls  into  the  Pripetz,  boats  might  sail  from  the  Vis- 
tula to  the  Dnieper,  and  a  new  communication,  a  most  im- 
portant outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  country,  might  be 
formed  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  But  Count 
Oginski  united  formerly  the  two  seas  by  a  canal  that  joined 
the  Szczara  (Chtchara)  to  the  Pripetz.  The  first  of  these 
rivers  flows  into  the  Niemen,  and  the  second  into  the  Dnie- 
per. The  large  marshes  in  the  district  of  Pinsk  were  partly 
drained  by  the  canal,  which  commenced  on  the  Szczara, 
at  eight  Polish  miles  from  Slonim,  crossed  the  lake  Sviznica, 
and  terminated  in  the  lasiolda,  which  enters  the  Pripetz  at 
seven  miles  from  the  town  of  Pinsk/  Thus  the  distance 
was  not  greater  than  eight  miles,  and  the  country  on  both 
sides  belonged  to  the  count.  The  author  of  that  great  un- 
dertaking had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  1 787,  a  boat  la- 
den with  a  hundred  tons  of  salt,  sailing  between  Cherson 
and  Kcenigsberg.s  The  canal  is  now  obstructed  with  sand, 
and  though  no  longer  used  for  commercial  purposes,  it  still 
serves  to  drain  the  marshes. 

Brzesc,  which  is  surnamed  Litewska  or  Lithuanian,  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  Polish  town  of  the  same  name,  is  not 
so  much  known  from  its  fortified  castle  on  the  Bug,  as  from 
its  Jewish  Academy,  which  is  frequented  by  Israelites  from 
every  country  in  Europe.  Pinsk,  the  largest  town  in  Pole- 
sia, is  surrounded  by  marshes,  and  its  population  does  not 
exceed  4000  inhabitants.  The  Jews  have  a  synagogue, 
and  the  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  Russia  leather,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  best  of  any  in  Poland.  The  ancient  Je- 
suits built  a  college,  and  founded  a  dispensary  in  this  desert 
region.  The  last  institution  has  survived  its  founders,  while 
those  who  were  ensnared  into  popery,  are  returning  by 
thousands  to  the  Eastern  church. 

The  province  of  Bialystock,  or  the  western  limit  of  the 
vast  empire  of  the  czar,  corresponds  partly  with  the  ancient 
Polachia.  It  was  peopled  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  Jat- 
winges,  a  people  that  are  considered,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
a  branch  of  the  Jazyges.  The  town  of  Bialystock,  the 
most  modern  of  any  between  Warsaw  and  Petersburg, 
contains  a  population  of  6000  souls,  and  is  adorned  with  a 
fine  castle  and  several  public  buildings. 


a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.     This  he  accomplished  in  1584,  at  the  age 

of  35,  and  on  his  return  published  the  book  of  travels  above  mentioned. — P. 
f  A  Polish  mile  is  equal  to  two  English  miles  and  a  half.* 
*  The  short  Polish  mile  is  3.45  English  miles,  and  the  long  Polish  mile 

4.6.  Ed.  Encyc.—P. 

e  Sirisa,  a  Polish  author.    See  Nord  IAttiraire,  &c.  par  M.  Olivarius, 

2mo  cahier,  p.  154. 
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Europe  continued.    Russia  concluded.     Origin,  rise  and 
resources  of  the  Russian  empire. 

A  philosopher  contemplates  without  prejudice  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations.  But  it  is  difficult  to  divest  oneself  of  the 
political  fears  and  jealousies  that  agitate  the  people  and  the 
ministers  of  kings,  or  to  view  with  indifference  the  colossal 
power  of  Russia.  The  impatience  of  cotemporaries  is  na- 
tural ;  we  are  too  anxious  to  discover  or  imagine  causes  that 
may  tend  to  accelerate  the  dissolution  of  an  empire,  which 
threatens  the  destruction  of  Europe.  Thus,  the  distant  fu- 
ture is  often  confounded  with  the  chances  of  the  morrow. 
A  revolution  takes  place  in  the  palace,  a  civil  war  follows, 
and  the  frail  tenure  by  which  Russia  holds  all  her  immense 
provinces  is  instantly  perceived.  Let  not  wise  governments 
be  too  secure,  or  overrate  the  chances  of  such  events. 
Who  knows  that  the  fall  of  so  great  an  empire  may  not  be 
followed  by  calamities  more  disastrous  than  those  which 
accompanied  its  rise,  or  that  the  civil  convulsions  of  such  a 
state  are  not  more  dangerous  than  its  repose  1  Russia  has 
probably  new  dominions  to  acquire  belbre  it  reaches  the 
fatal  term  of  human  greatness,  and  when  that  term  arrives, 
the  rest  of  Europe  may  share  its  fate. 

How  have  the  czars  united  under  their  sceptre  one  half 
of  Europe,  and  a  third  part  of  Asia  ?  What  was  the  origin 
of  their  power,  by  what  means  was  it  acquired  1 

The  rise  of  Russia,  whatever  be  the  common  opinion  on 
the  subject,  was  not  sudden,  modern,  or  of  an  ephemeral 
character.  It  was  the  work  of  ages  and  of  nature.  The 
seeds  of  its  greatness  were  sown  in  the  darkness  that  en- 
velops the  origin  of  the  Slavonic  race,  in  the  age  that 
the  Slavonians  increased  on  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
and  the  savage  Greeks  assembled  round  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus. That  numerous  people  bred  in  the  forests  of 
Sarmatia,  were  almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  appeared  at  last  in  southern  Europe  under 
the  command  of  the  Goths,  their  masters,  and  under  the 
standards  of  the  Huns,  their  conquerors.  Many  mi- 
grated into  different  countries  long  before  they  were  men- 
tioned in  history.  Freed  at  last  from  the  double  yoke 
of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  the  Slavonians  or  Slovenes  were 
afterwards  called  by  their  own  name.  They  formed  a 
mass  of  homogeneous  tribes  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  some  of  which  increased  in  their  native  land,  and 
others  were  subdued  by  the  Germanic  race.  But  the  most 
eastern  branch,  that  of  the  Antes,  or  Russians,  extended 
towards  the  cast,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Roxolani.  It  invaded  the  uncultivated  fo- 
rests inhabited  by  the  Finns  and  other  people  of  Scythian 
origin,  founded  Kiow,  Novgorod,  Susdal,  Wladimir  and 
Moscow,  and  peopled  and  cultivated  all  the  fertile  plains 
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as  far  as  the  Don  and  the  Wolga.  They  did  not  entei 
of  their  own  accord  on  the  career  of  conquest,  and  it 
was  the  bold  and  restless  genius  of  the  Varagian  Scandina- 
vians, that  revealed  to  the  Slavo-Russians  the  greatness 
of  their  future  destiny. 

Scandinavia  was  agitated  for  many  ages  by  civil  discord, 
yet  colonists  migrated  from  it  almost  without  interruption, 
but  these  men  were  not  so  formidable  from  their  numbers 
as  from  their  courage  and  warlike  habits.  They  were  bold 
adventurers,  who,  banished  for  the  crimes  or  excesses 
which  they  committed,  sought  an  asylum  or  rather  a  new 
theatre  for  their  exploits,  in  the  uncultivated  countries  in 
the  north  and  east  of  Russia.  They  often  united  under 
chiefs  well  qualified  to  command  such  bands.  Their  cap- 
tains were  princes,  the  sons  of  the  sovereigns,  who  ruled 
over  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  Scandinavia  was  then 
divided.  A  family  quarrel,  an  amorous  adventure,  an  un- 
fortunate duel,  forced  them  to  quit  their  country  and  re- 
main in  exile.  Such  leaders  and  such  soldiers  were  not 
intimidated  by  any  obstacle,  and  indeed  they  never  met 
with  any  among  the  Slavonic  tribes,  which,  although  nu- 
merous, were  neither  organized  nor  concentrated,  but  dis- 
persed over  an  immense  extent  of  territory.  The  Vara- 
gians  or  warriors  founded  without  difficulty  their  military 
capitals  at  Old  Holmgard,  (probably  Kolmogori  on  the 
Dwina,)  at  New  Holmgard  or  Novgorod,  at  Aldeiguburg 
on  the  Ladoga,  and  at  Izborsk,  Pleskow,  Polotsk  and 
many  other  places.*  The  eastern  Slavi  and  more  particu- 
larly the  Russians  were  thus  commanded  by  warlike  chiefs, 
and  they  began  from  that  time  to  know  and  regulate  their 
force.  Covered  with  breast-plates,  and  armed  with  sharp 
swords,  they  easily  routed  the  Slavonians  inthe  interior,  who 
were  then  defended  by  wooden  bucklers.  They  undertook 
different  expeditions  in  their  numerous  fleets  of  boats,  (a 
characteristic  trait  of  a  Scandinavian  people,)  and  attacked 
Kiow  and  Constantinople.  Their  armies  were  subdued  or 
weakened  on  the  Bosphorus,  but  other  warriors  opened 
new  communications  on  the  Wolga  and  its  large  tributary 
rivers.  The  Finnic  and  Ilunnic  tribes  in  these  countries 
submitted  to  the  Varagians,  who  became  Russians  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Norman  Scandinavians  became  Norman 
French.  Thus,  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars,  a  number  of  powerful  kingdoms,  independently  of 
the  republics  of  Novgorod  and  Pleskow,  had  been  founded 
in  central  Russia,  under  the  modest  title  of  grand  dutehies 
or  principalities.  The  invasion  of  the  Asiatic  hordes  had 
all  the  character  of  a  military  occupation.  It  produced  no 
national  change  ;  it  effaced  merely  the  traces  of  the  Scan- 


»  See  the  article,  Scandinavia. 
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dinavian  democracy,  and  gave  rise  to  despotic  dynasties. 
When  Russia  had  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  its  own  re- 
sources became  apparent,  and  it  has  ever  been  the  real 
Russian  people,  scattered  from  Lemberg,  Halicz  and 
Kiow  to  Wologda  and  Woronesch,  that  has  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  its  power.  The  rapid  aggrandizement  of  the  em- 
pire under  the  two  Iwans,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  new 
conquests,  but  rather  to  reprisals  gained  from  the  Tartars, 
which  were  effected  without  difficulty,  for  it  is  an  identity 
of  language,  customs  and  institutions,  not  the  soil  or  the 
name  of  the  master,  that  constitutes  a  nation  or  a  country. 
The  last  reprisals  were  wrested  in  our  own  age  from  the 
Poles.  The  Ukraine,  Podolia  and  Volhynia  were  in  an- 
cient times  a  part  of  Russia,  and  the  Austrians  are  well 
aware  that  eastern  Galicia  is  only  another  name  for  Red 
Russia.  It  is  by  reprisals  that  the  population  of  the 
empire  has  been  increased,  and  additional  territory  is  all 
that  it  has  gained  by  its  conquests. 

The  distinction  between  the  nation  itself  and  the  coun- 
tries conquered  at  different  times  by  different  sovereigns, 
ought  to  form  the  basis  of  all  political  reasoning  on  the 
subject  of  Russia. 

We  observe  in  the  first  or  in  the  nation,  an  unity  and 
concentration  surpassing  far  that  in  Germany  and  France, 
a  population  sufficiently  compact  for  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  an  industry  wholly  national,  though  not  in  an 
advanced  state. 

On  the  contrary,  we  observe  in  the  conquered  countries, 
a  diversity  of  interests,  a  scanty  population,  few  natural 
resources,  extensive  foreign  establishments,  and  a  spirit  of 
colonization  or  vassalage. 

The  geographical,  military  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  empire  correspond  with  its  foreign  conquests,  which 
are  thus  dependant  on  the  central  provinces. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  estimate  the  successive  additions 
made  by  the  czars. 

fiprmandnnnrp       A  nnrn-eiiYi^ifp 

Epochs. 

Under  Iwan  the  First  in  1462, 
At  his  death,  in  1505,  ..... 

(Junction  of  Novgorod,  Permia,  Tchernigow, 
Severia,  &c.) 
At  the  death  of  Iwan  II.  in  1581, 

(Conquest  of  Kasan,  Astrakan  and  Siberia.) 
At  the  death  of  Michael  the  First  in  1645, 

(Conquestsin  Siberia;  territory  ceded  to  Poland.) 
At  the  accession  of  Peter  the  First  in  1689, 

(Kiow  retaken,  &c.) 
At  the"tleath  of  Peter  I.  in  1725, 

(Conquests  on  the  Baltic,  in  Persia,  &c.) 
At  the  accession  of  Catherine  the  Second  in  1763, 

(Conquests  in  Asia.) 
At  her  death  in  1796,  ...... 

(Countries  conquered  from  the  Turks  ;  repri- 
sals and  conquests  in  Poland.) 
At  the  death  of  Alexander  in  1825,   .       .  . 

(Conquests  in  Poland,  Finland,  Moldavia  and 
-Persia.) 

The  principal  elements  of  the  internal  resources  of 
Russia  were  united  under  the  two  Iwans  and  Alexis  Mi- 
chaelowitz.  The  empire  extended  in  1588  from  Smolen- 
sko  to  the  lake  Baikal,  and  comprehended  within  its  vast 
limits,  fertile  countries,  populous  towns,  inexhaustible  mines, 
a  numerous,  frugal  and  hardy  people,  attached  to  their  god 
and  their  czar.    The  name  of  "the  great  lord,  the  czar 

1  A  German  mile  is  equal  to  3  4"  J  English  miles,*  consequently  one 
German  square  mile  is  equal  to  1 1  -)-  -J"  English  miles.  The  above  table 
may  therefore  be  converted  into  English  square  miles  by  multiplying  the 
different  numbers  by  11  -f-    — Tr, 


miles,  a 

population. 

18,494 

6,000,000 

37,137 

10,000,000 

125,465 

12,000,000 

254,361 

12,000,000 

263,900 

15,000,000 

273,815 

20,000,000 

319,538 

25,000,000 

331,810 

36,000,000 

367,494 

58,000,000 

and  autocrat  of  Russia,"  was  seldom  repeated  by  diplo- 
matists, and  it  held  no  conspicuous  place  in  court  mani- 
festoes. _  The  eastern  religion  and  a  national  language 
written  in  Greek  characters  were  the  means  of  isolating 
the  Russians  from  the  Latin  and  German  nations.  Another 
cause  tended  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  the  czars,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  chose  formerly  their  wives  from  their 
own  subjects,  a  custom  which  was  common  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  century.  Lastly,  the  Muscovites,  from  their 
Asiatic  manners,  were  compared  or  confounded  with  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  It  must  not  however  be  inferred  that 
well-informed  statesmen  were  ignorant  of  the  real  power 
of  the  Russian  empire.  Michalon,  a  Lithuanian  noble, 
wrote  the  following  memorable  words  to  Sigismund  the 
Second,  about  the  year  1550. 

"  The  Muscovites  and  Tartars  surpass  us  in  bravery, 
temperance,  frugality,  and  ail  the  virtues  connected  with 
the  stability  of  empires.  The  Muscovites  profit  by  our 
effeminacy,  and  give  us  their  furs  in  exchange  for  our  gold. 
We  know  more  about  luxury  and  refinement,  but  the 
Iwans  and  the  Basils  have  taken  our  fortresses,  one  after 
another.  These  princes  did  not  establish  their  power  bv 
gold,  but  by  iron,  and  by  introducing  the  rigid  discipline 
and  the  strict  order  that  prevail  among  the  Tartars.  The 
laws  are  dispensed  with  gravitjr,  and  not,  as  in  Poland, 
during  a  feast  or  debauch.  The  nobles  are  not  permitted 
to  mutilate  or  kill  their  slaves.  No  man  can  be  condemned 
without  the  public  sentence  of  a  judge.  While  the  Polish 
soldiers  are  fighting  in  the  taverns,  the  Muscovites  remain 
under  arms,  and  guard  the  frontiers." 

The  ambassadors  of  different  courts,  and  among  others 
the  learned  Baron  Herberstein,  were  well  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  Russia.  The  English  having 
opened  a  communication  with  Archangel,  foresaAv  the  ad- 
vantage of  establishing  commercial  relations  with  that  im- 
mense country,  from  which  the  Hanseatic  merchants  had 
derived  so  much  wealth  by  the  route  of  the  Baltic.  Den- 
mark, instigated  by  the  counsels  of  Poland,  excited  the 
czar  against  Sweden,  and  some  very  curious  documents 
connected  with  these  calamitous  negotiations,  are  still 
extant.  The  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  diplomatists 
were  less  connected  with  Russia,  and  had  not  so  much 
cause  of  alarm  at  its  growing  power.  But  the  unknown 
giant  waxed  strong  and  issued  at  last  from  his  native 
forests. 

Peter  the.  First  organized,  after  the  European  manner, 
the  forces  that  his  ancestors  had  left  him,  and  the  victory 
of  Pultawa,  by  which  the  judicious  plans  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  were  frustrated,  established  in  Europe  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Russian  arms.  But  of  all  the  conquests  made 
by  Peter  the  Great,  one  small  spot  only  served  to  increase 
the  resources  of  his  empire.  Foreign  capital  was  diffused 
through  the  country  by  the  maritime  commerce  of  Peters- 
burg, and  it  was  employed  in  improving  land,  clearing 
forests  and  working  mines.  The  political  ramifications  of 
the  empire  were  afterwards  extended  by  the  matrimonial 
connexions  between  the  Russian  dynasty  and  the  reigning 
families  in  Germany.  The  inhabitants  of  Petersburg 
adopted  the  manners,  nay  even  the  costume  of  other 
countries ;  superficial  observers  were  dazzled  by  their 

*  The  German  geographical  mile,  or  15  to  a  degree,  is  4.6  English  miles; 
the  long  German  mile,  5.75;.  the  short  German  mile,  3.9  nearly.  Ed. 
Encyc.-~P.  . 
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vain  imitations,  but  little  improvement  was  made  in  the 
arts,  because  they  were  founded  on  the  precarious  basis  of 
prohibitions  and  bounties ;  still  they  may  perhaps  have 
shed  a  lustre  over  the  capital,  the  only  place  visited  by  tra- 
vellers. 

Although  Peter  the  First  had  the  merit  of  establishing 
a  European  system  in  Russia,"  the  influence  or  importance 
of  the  empire  was  not  sufficient  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  other  great  states  before  the  time  of  Catherine  the 
Second.  Philosophic  observers  discovered  the  weakness 
of  the  government ;  the  frequent  revolutions  that  happened 
in  the  court,  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy, 
and  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  supposed  reform  in  the  na- 
tional character,  so  gratuitously  attributed  to  Peter  the 
Great.  The  murder  of  Alexis  in  1718,  the  sanguinary 
executions  of  1724,  (the  greater  number  of  which  are  not 
mentioned  hy  Voltaire,)  the  massacre  of  a  whole  family1'  in 
1730,  the  twenty  thousand  exiles  during  the  administration 
of  Bircn  in  the  reign  of  Ann,  the  assassination  of  Sinclair,  a 
Swedish  courier,  in  1739,  the  many  victims  mutilated  or 
maimed,  and  the  violent  deaths  of  Peter  the  Third  in  1763, 
and  of  Prince  Iwanin  1764,  exhibit  a  picture  of  anarchy 
to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Politicians,  jealous  of  Russia,  then  observed  the 
signs  of  its  approaching  dissolution.  The  empire  was  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  decay  before  it  had  arrived  at  maturity. 
Agreeable  delusion !  consolatory  prophecy  for  short-sighted 
statesmen  !  The  dynasty  was  never  secure  ;  the  nation 
remained  in  its  primitive  force. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  succession,  occasioned  by  the 
cidpable  negligence  of  Peter  the  First,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  revolutions  in  the  palace.  The  Russians 
censured  justly  the  arbitrary  enactment  of  their  sovereign, 
by  which  his  successors  were  entitled  to  leave  the  crown 
to  a  foreigner ;  a  privilege  in  direct  opposition  to  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  nation,  which,  conformably  to  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages,  established  but  did  not  regulate  in  ex- 
press terms  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession.0  The 
empire  was  rendered  more  unstable  by  two  other  causes, 
that  have  escaped  the  notice  of  historians  and  political 
writers.  The  despotic  power,  usurped  by  Peter  the  Great, 
was  neither  founded  in  the  laws  nor  ancient  customs  of 
Russia.  Every  ukase,  before  the  year  1701,  commenced 
with  a  formula,  that  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  boyars. 
Weliki  gospodar  ukazal,  y  boyari  prigoworclli ;  the  great 
lord  has  ordained,  and  the  boyars  have  consented.  The 
nobles  were  never  unmindful  of  their  ancient  privileges, 
and  they  forced  the  empress  Ann  to  submit  to  terms  hy 
which  the  government  was  changed  in  1730,  into  a  limited 
monarchy.  More  than  one  individual  aspired  to  the 
throne,  or  thought  that  he  had  the  best  right  to  it,  for  the 
reigning  family  was  an  indirect  branch  of  the  house  of 
Romanow,  which  was  only  connected  by  females  with  the 
house  of  Rurik.  The  Dolgorouki  attempted  to  accomplish 
their  ambitious  projects  in  1729  ;  they  as  well  as  the  Rep- 
nins,  were  sprung  from  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia,  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  Gallilzins  and  the  Kurakins  were  the  grand 
dukes  of  Lithuania.11 

Exposed  to  a  change  of  masters,  to  an  insurrection  of 
the  nobles,  and  an  intestine  war,  Russia  was  less  powerful 

"  "  of  introducing  Russia  into  the  European  system,"  or  of  giving 

it  a  plaee  in  the  political  system  of  Europe. — P. 
b  The  Dolgorouki. 


J  after  the  time  of  Peter  the  First,  than  it  had  been  tinder 
the  reign  of  Iwan  the  Second.  Had  a  tircat  prince  then 
filled  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Poland  or  Turkey,  the  equi- 
librium might  have  been  restored  in  northern  and  eastern 
Europe. 

The  military  glory  acquired  by  Marshal  Munich  did  not 
long  redound  on  the  Russian  arms,  and  the  seven  yeai 
war  was  a  proof  that  the  immense  multitudes  which  Russia 
could  bring  into  the  field,  although  brave,  were  destitute 
of  moral  force,  and  not  formidable  under  the  command  of 
native  generals.6  The  navy  was  chiefly  composed  of  fo- 
reign oflicers,  particularly  English  and  Danes,  but  these 
admirals  were  ill  provided  with  ships  and  seamen.  The 
Finlanders  were  not  then  subdued,  the  forests  in  the  Polish 
Ukraine  did  not  then  belong  to  Russia,  and  it  was  disco- 
vered in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  oaks  in  Kasan  were 
not  durable,  and  ill  adapted  for  ship-building. 

The  influence  of  Russia,  before  the  long  and  brilliant 
reign  of  Catherine  the  Second,  was  confined  to  political 
intrigues  in  Poland  and  Sweden,  intrigues,  by  which  these 
old  bulwarks  of  Europe  were  slowly  undermined.  A  soli- 
tary exception  may  be  mentioned  ;  it  was  the  interference 
of  Russia  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  an  event 
that  proved  not  the  power  and  credit  of  the  court  of 
Petersburg,  but  rather  the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  the 
court  of  Versailles.  It  was  not  the  advance  of  a  Russian 
army  of  36,000  men,  that  hastened  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  M.  Bestuchef  brought  matters  to  a  conclusion 
by  threatening  to  bring  forward  a  second  army,  although 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  second  army  was  neither 
complete  nor  in  a  state  to  march.  That  example  of  the 
good  effect  which  a  mere  shadow  of  power  may  produce, 
has  been  since  too  often  imitated  by  the  Russian  and  many 
other  cabinets. 

It  was  during  the  war  against  the  Turks  in  1770,  and 
the  division  of  Poland  in  1773,  that  Russia  first  acted  the 
part  of  a  great  nation.  Important  conquests  were  gained, 
but  the  designs  of  Catherine  might  have  been  foreseen  by 
the  other  European  powers.  It  was  in  the  same  reign 
that  the  fleet  formed  by  Peter  the  First,  and  almost  wholly 
neglected  by  his  successors,  sailed  round  Europe,  ruled  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  threatened  the  subjugation  of  Egypt. 
Native  Russians,  such  as  Romanzow,  Panin  and  Suwar- 
row,  then  first  acquired  military  glory,  and  although  Su- 
warrow  is  the  only  one  of  these  generals,  who  was  not 
indebted  for  all  his  victories  to  his  aid-de-camps,  Russia 
was  ranked  among  the  great  military  nations.  Catherine 
knew  much  better  than  Peter  the  First,  how  to  purchase 
partisans,  and  their  panegyricks  shed  a  lustre  on  her  suc- 
cess ;  she  knew  well  what  advantages  might  be  derived 
from  the  delusions  of  a  brilliant  court,  where  luxury  and 
gallantry  reigned.  All  the  women  and  men  of  letters  be- 
came her  friends  ;  their  vanity  and  effeminacy,  the  pre- 
vailing vices  of  civilized  nations  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  flattered.  The  empress  made  a  more  profitable 
appeal  to  the  avidity  of  princes,  an  avidity  that  was  all 
powerful  in  the  European  cabinets,  at  the  time  that  shallow 
politicians  calculated  the  strength  of  states  by  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  division  of  Poland  was  the 
masterpiece  of  her  policy.  It  was  not  merely  the  provinces 

c  Schloezer's  Historical  Researches  on  (lie  fundamental  laws  of  the  Rub 
sian  nation,  p.  21.  (German.) 

d  Haven's  Account  of  Russia,  vol.  I.  chap.  xiii.  (Danish.) 
«  Marshal  Munich  was,  by  birth,  a  Danish  subject. 
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added  to  the  empire  ;  as  soon  as  the  law  of  nations  was 
invaded,  each  great  power  might  adopt  with  impunity,  and 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  the  system  of  usurpation 
and  conquest.  Thus,  Russia  has  never  concluded  a  treaty 
since  that  epoch  without  acquiring  additional  territory, 
sometimes,  as  in  that  of  Tilsit,  at  the  expense  of  her 
own  allies,  nor  has  the  same  state  ever  made  the  least 
sacrifice  for  the  general  interests  of  Europe, — prudently 
abandoning  the  maritime  rights,  which  at  its  instiga- 
tion, Denmark  defended  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  better 
success. 

Russia  acquired  the  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
forests  in  the  Ukraine  ;  but  we  admire  the  plausible  pre- 
texts that  were  employed  to  obtain  them.  The  empress 
said  to  the  dissidents*  in  Poland — We  come  to  protect 
you ;  the  Poles  believed  her.  She  said  to  Austria — We 
have  given  you  Galicia,  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  Sile- 
sia ;  the  Austrians  became  her  allies.  The  old  lion  at 
Potsdam,  not  then  in  his  dotage,  was  deceived  by  the  mean 
lure  of  an  additional  province.  Literary,  philosophical 
and  religious  associations  were  enlisted  in  the  war  against 
Turkey,  and  although  that  state  is  so  essential  to  the  equi- 
librium of  Europe,  philanthropy  became  subservient  to  the 
ambition  of  Catherine.  New  geographical  arrangements 
were  substituted  for  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  the  politi- 
cal dissolution  of  Europe  necessarily  followed,  the  enemies 
and  rivals  of  Russia  expected  to  share  the  spoils,  and  the 
empress  made  them  her  accomplices. 

Alexander  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  a  bet- 
ter and  a  wiser  system  ;  he  desired  not  to  add  to  the  im- 
mense extent  of  Russia,  but,  conformably  to  the  wishes 
of  the  wisest  patriots,  to  direct  the  energy  of  his  people  in 
improving  the  resources  of  their  country,  its  different 
kinds  of  culture,  and  its  many  valuable  productions.  He 
was  anxious  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  vast  con- 
quests of  his  predecessors,  to  connect  them  with  the  an- 
cient provinces,  to  attach  the  inhabitants  to  their  common 
country,  and  to  form  a  national  character  out  of  so  many 
conflicting  interests.  If  these  noble  intentions  were  soon 
given  up,  the  cause  is  too  well  known  ;  it  was  the  alarm 
excited  by  revolutionary  and  imperial  France,  that  in- 
vaded in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  more  countries  than 
Russia  had  done  in  ten  centuries.  Impelled  at  last  into 
the  same  career,  Alexander  made  two  conquests,  most 
important  to  Russia,  and  most  dangerous  to  Europe.  The 
coasts  of  Finland  have  supplied  the  navy  with  good  sea- 
men, and  Poland  has  been  changed  into  an  army  of  ob- 
servation in  the  centre  of  Europe.  There  is  no  end  to 
conquests  ;  one  province  demands  another  ;  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Copenhagen  and  Hamburgh  will  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  naval  stations  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  Hun- 
garian mountains  and  the  Silesian  fortresses  to  form  the 
military  frontier  of  Poland.  Such  limits  may  seem  natu- 
ral to  another  Iwan,  and  wherefore  may  not  one  appear 
on  the  throne  of  the  czars  1  What  power  can  now  resist 
an  empire,  that  extends  its  sway  over  a  twenty-eighth  part 
of  the  terrestrial  surface,  and  includes  among  its  subjects 
a  fifteenth  part  of  the  human  race  1 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  mean  term  of  the  population 

a  The  Protestants  and  members  of  the  Greek  church  in  Poland,  were  so 
called.  They  were  at  first  tolerated,  but  during  the  interregnum  that  pre- 
ceded the  election  of  Poniatowsky,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  diet,  by  which 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  forbidden  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship, 
and  totally  excluded  from  all  civil  and  political  privileges.  This  intolerance 
was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  partition  of  Poland. — P. 


is  confined  to  the  central  zone,  and  that  it  augments  ra- 
pidly towards  the  east,  as  far  as  Irkutsk,  and  in  the 
southern  provinces.  The  conquered  people  are  rather 
diminishing  than  increasing  ;  therefore  the  real  Russians 
make  up  the  annual  addition  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
an  addition,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  not  less  than 
half  a  million.  The  proportion  of  one  in  every  hundred, 
is  not  great  in  a  country  like  Russia,  where  the  rich  but 
uncultivated  lands  are  extensive,  where  forests,  fishing  and 
the  chase,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  arts  and  trades,  afford 
the  sure  and  easy  means  of  subsistence.  It  might  appear, 
however,  from  more  correct  statistical  researches,  that 
different  local  accessions  should  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  frequent  migrations  from  one  government  to  another. 
Russia  contains  at  least  150,000  square  leagues  of  territo- 
ry,1' that  might  be  rendered  as  productive  as  Germany, 
and  might  maintain  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  inhabitants.  Can  the  czars  wish  to  conquer,  when  they 
see  the  germs  of  powerful  empires  in  their  dominions  1 

The  great  extent  of  country  renders  it  difficult  to  esti- 
mate all  the  products  of  labour.  Statistical  tables,  even 
on  the  supposition  that  they  are  kept  with  the  utmost  care, 
can  only  exhibit  approximate  results.  General  conclu- 
sions relative  to  such  a  mass  of  provinces  must  be  neces- 
sarily incorrect ;  to  obtain  any  thing  like  accuracy,  the 
objects  compared  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber, or  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  rearing  of 
cattle,  by  which  term  we  include  every  variety  from  the 
camel  of  the  southern  steppes  to  the  reindeer  of  the  arctic 
zone,  forms  still  a  great  source  of  wealth.  All  the  wan- 
dering tribes,  and  those  connected  with  them,  pay  great 
attention  to  their  horses,  and  the  same  care  is  generally 
bestowed  on  their  oxen ;  but  the  Russian  gives  himself 
little  concern  about  these  useful  animals.  The  rich  and 
abundant  pastures  in  the  Ukraine,  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  export  their  large  oxen  and  swift  horses  ;  but  it  is  only 
on  the  estates  of  a  few  nobles,  that  any  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  department  of  agriculture.  The  same  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  for  the  improve- 
ment which  we  have  observed  in  some  provinces,  is  also 
the  effect  of  individual  and  local  efforts.  It  is  certain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  quantity  of  butcher  meat,  ordinary 
wool  and  leather  of  every  sort,  exceeds  greatly  what  is 
consumed  in  the  empire.  The  preparation  of  yvfts  or 
Russia  leather,  is  an  art  peculiar  to  Russia,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  fine  wool  for  the  different  manufactories  is  in- 
creasing. The  agriculture  of  so  vast  a  country  is  subject, 
independently  of  the  changes  produced  by  labour,  to  the 
variations  consequent  on  climate.  New  lands  are  brought 
into  tillage,  cultivation  extends  in  every  direction,  and  its 
progress  is  only  obstructed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
outlets,  a  difficulty  that  is  most  severely  felt  in  the  most 
fruitful  provinces.  It  appears  from  the  official  tables, 
which  have  been  only  published  for  the  years  1802,  1803, 
and  1804,  that  the  annual  excess  of  grain,  (chiefly  rye 
and  wheat,)  varies  in  the  whole  empire,  from  forty-three 
to  sixty-four  millions  of  tshetverts,  or  from  eiirhty^-four  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  bushels.0  That  quantity 
is  made  up  by  the  addition  of  the  surplus  produce  in  dif- 

b  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thouand  English  square  miles.  Tr.- — [The 
number  of  leagues  in  the  text  is  that  of  the  original,  but  the  kind  of  leagues 
is  not  specified. — P.] 

c  Each  of  these  bushels  is  equal  to     imperial  bushels. — Tr. 
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ferent  provinces,  and  does  not  determine  the  total  expor- 
tation, of  which  the  value  was  calculated  in  1805  at  nearly 
forty-live  millions  of  roubles.  According  to  the  same 
official  tables,  it  is  only  in  the  governments  of  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Archangel,  Wologda  and  Permia,  that  there  is 
always  a  great  excess  of  consumption.  There  is  in  ordinary 
years,  an  excess  of  production  in  the  Siberian  govern- 
ments, and  in  the  provinces  of  Orenburg  and  Astra- 
kan.  The  extreme  abundance  commences  at  Kasan  and 
Nischnei-Novgorod,  extends  across  Penza,  Tambof,  Orel 
and  Kursk  to  Katerinoslaw,  is  diffused  throughout  Little 
Russia  and  the  Polish  Ukraine,  becomes  less  general  in 
Lithuania,  and  disappears  gradually  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  May  not  that  natural  fertility  have  been  observed 
by  some  tribes  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ?  It  was  from 
these  countries  that  the  Slavonic  and  Finnic  hordes,  con- 
ducted by  Gothic  kings,  marched  against  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  but  the  sterile  Carpathian  heights  and  the  arid  Scy- 
thian steppe  formed  an  impassable  barrier  to  ancient  geo- 
graphers. 

The  mines,  particularly  those  on  the  Ural  mountains, 
were  worked  at  a  very  ancient  period,  but  it  is  only  in 
modern  times  that  the  Russians  have  applied  themselves 
to  that  branch  of  industry.  Gold,  silver  and  copper  are 
more  abundant  in  the  Asiatic  governments,  or  along  the 
last  declivities  of  what  is  still  called  the  great  central  table- 
land. The  Russian  Peru  extends  from  Perm  to  the  coun- 
try beyond  Irkutsk,  and  the  government,  far  from  follow- 
ing the  singular  opinion  of  a  French  traveller,  who  advised 
the  Russians  to  retire  to  this  side  of  the  Jenisei,  may 
allege  specious  reasons  for  including  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire  all  the  Belur  and  the  Great  Altai.  Iron,  the 
most  useful  of  the  metals,  is  more  common,  or  at  least  it 
is  more  generally  wrought  on  the  European  side  from 
Perm  and  Orenburg  to  Wiatka  and  Wladimir,  and  from 
Nischgorod  to  Tula  and  Tambof.  The  cause  must  be 
attributed  to  the  demand  for  the  article  in  the  most  popu- 
lous governments,  and  to  the  proximity  of  different  outlets. 
The  total  produce  of  the  copper  mines  is  greater  than 
200,000  pouds,a  and  that  of  the  iron  mines  is  about  six 
millions. b  Russia  possesses  another  treasure  in  the  nu- 
merous salt  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  Siberian  steppes, 
and  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
quantity  of  salt  obtained  throughout  the  empire,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  was  not  less  than  twenty-six  millions  of 
ponds,  and  it  increases  indefinitely  with  the  population. 

The  produce  of  the  fisheries  and  the  chase  is  very  valu- 
able ;  furs  and  other  articles  are  sold  for  three  millions 
of  roubles  ;c  the  value  of  the  different  fish  amounts  to  fif- 
teen millions,  and  half  of  that  sum  is  obtained  from  the 
stations  on  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Although 
several  provinces  are  ill  supplied  with  wood,  the  forests 
are  in  general  inexhaustible.  It  appears  from  a  calcula- 
tion made  by  Herrmann  in  1804,  that  there  were  in 
thirty-one  governments,  8,195,295  pines  well  adapted  for 
masts,  and  at  least  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  a  number 
much  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  fleets  in  the  world  ; 
but  in  addition  to  it  there  were  86,869,243  that  might 
have  been  used  in  building.  According  to  the  same 
writer  there  were  in  twenty-two  governments,  374,804 

a  Eight  millions  of  pounds. 

b  Two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  pounds. 

c  The  value  of  the  rouble  is  subject  to  great  fluctuation;  it  has  varied 
from  three  shillings  and  two  pence  to  nine  pence. — [The  stated  value  of  the 


oaks,  each  of  them  at  least  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  229,570,427  of  a  less  dimension.  The  exportation 
of  hemp  and  flax,  two  very  useful  plants,  amounted  in 
1802  to  twenty  millions  of  roubles. 

The  wealth  derived  from  the  different  manufactures  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  natural  riches  of 
the  empire.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  Russian  peasant,  and  bis  aptitude  for  imita- 
tion. Government  has  encouraged  the  application  of  tbat 
talent  by  abolishing  monopolies,  and  rendering  the  arts 
and  trades  as  free  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns.  Increased 
industry  and  activity  have  been  the  results  of  these  wise 
regulations,  but  the  people  are  too  eager  to  secure  prompt 
returns  for  their  labour,  consequently,  few  manufactures 
are  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  different 
goods  are  much  inferior  to  others  of  the  same  sort  in 
foreign  countries.  Every  kind  of  leather,  particularly 
Russia  leather,  jewellery,  cordage,  sail  cloth,  soap,  candles 
and  oil  form  exceptions  to  the  above  rule.  Although  the 
Russians  have  not  made  the  same  improvement  in  other 
articles,  a  great  quantity  of  their  own  manufactures,  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  is  consumed,  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  is  proportionally  diminished.  The  distilla- 
tion of  spirits  from  grain  is  a  very  important  and  indeed  a 
very  useful  article  in  the  Russian  trade,  for  it  is  obtained 
from  native  produce,  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  foreign 
spirits,  it  is  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  many  millions  of 
peasants  and  workmen  require  it  in  so  cold  a  climate.  It 
might  be  very  difficult  to  calculate  the  quantity  consumed 
every  year,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  revenue  farmers  pay 
annually  to  the  crown  sixteen  millions  of  roubles  for  their 
right  to  the  duty.  Braga  is  the  best  beer  in  Russia,  and 
its  name  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  art  of  making  it  was 
derived  from  the  Scandinavians  ;  some  other  kinds  are 
nearly  as  good,  and  the  great  consumption  thus  occasioned, 
tends  to  diminish  the  use  of  foreign  wines,  which  arc  still 
imported  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of  roubles.  Little 
attention  is  bestowed  on  the  simple  art  of  making  arms 
and  different  iron  utensils.  Although  that  art  has  been 
long  known  in  Tula,  the  demand  is  not  supplied  from  all 
the  works ;  besides  various  other  articles,  a  million  of 
scythes  are  annually  imported  ;  these  are  of  a  much  better 
kind  than  those  which  are  made  in  the  country  ;  the  Rus- 
sian tradesmen  are  satisfied  if  they  can  sell  their  goods, 
they  are  indifferent  about  their  quality.  The  linen  is  not 
very  fine,  but  the  quantity  imported  is  inconsiderable. 
The  necessity  of  foreign  cloth  is  not  superseded  by  the 
coarse  woollen  stuffs  manufactured  by  the  peasants  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  cotton  goods,  but  the  importation  of 
silk  is  much  diminished  ;  the  raw  material,  the  produce  of 
the  southern  governments,  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  and  if  the  province  of  Georgia  were  well  cultivated, 
it  might  supply  sufficient  silk,  not  to  mention  fruits  and 
wine,  for  the  whole  of  Russia.  It  may  be  better,  instead 
of  enumerating  minutely  different  objects  liable  to  daily 
variation,  to  state  that  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  govern- 
ment to  extend  and  improve  the  manufactures,  have  been 
accompanied  with  greater  success  than  foreigners  would 
wish.  That  country  appears  indeed  to  be  barbarous  and 
wretched,  where  the  roads  are  paved  with  the  trunks  of 

rouble  is  3s.  Gd.  Owing  to  excessive  issues,  the  value  of  the  neper  rouble 
lias  sunk  as  low  ns  !W.,  and  for  manv  vears  past  has  ehiellv  varied  between 
'Jd.  and  lid.  Ed.  Encyc.    The  rouble  is  equal  to  100  copecks.— F 
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trees,  where  wood  smeared  in  pitch  is  a  substitute  for  can- 
dles, where  the  labourers  are  not  provided  with  good  saws 
or  scythes,  where  extensive  granite  quarries  are  neglected, 
and  houses  constructed  with  coarse  planks. a  But  if  these 
defects  be  more  closely  examined,  it  may  be  discovered 
that  they  are  partly  occasioned  by  the  great  abundance 
of  raw  material,  and  also  by  the  long  continuance  of  esta- 
blished custom.  The  peasant  is  content  with  his  wooden 
or  clay  cottage  ;  he  experiences  no  inconvenience  from  the 
use  of  his  defective  instruments.  Thus,  although  there  are 
many  voids  in  civilization,  government  advances  steadily 
towards  that  remote  object,  which  it  has  proposed,  namely, 
to  have  no  real  want  that  may  not  be  supplied  by  its  own 
resources.  The  means  employed  at  present  to  ensure 
that  great  end,  are  the  abolition  of  monoplies,  with  the 
exception  of  those  on  salt  and  spirits,  the  freedom  of  indus- 
try, which  is  slightly  modified  by  distinctions  that  govern- 
ment has  introduced  between  the  different  classes  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  and  lastly,  a  very 
minute  but  complicated  system  of  customs  and  prohibi- 
tions. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  are  estimated  at  a  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  roubles,  or,  according  to  others,  at  a 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  florins,  (£]  3,746, 780,b) 
but  strangers  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
amount.  It  is  from  the  revenue  that  the  multiplied  and 
varied  expenses  of  government  are  defrayed  ;  the  salaries 
attached  to  the  different  oflices  are  not  great,  and  the  sum 
might  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  were  it  not 
for  the  waste  and  abuses  inseparable  from  the  administra- 
tion of  so  vast  a  country. 

The  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  following  sources  : 
first,  the  capitation,  to  which  the  burgesses,0  all  the  pea- 
sants and  different  tribes  are  subject :  second,  the  tax  on 
the  capital  of  merchants  ;  an  individual  declares  the  state  of 
his  capital  in  trade,  without  constraint  and  without  a 
judicial  examination,  but  his  privileges,  commercial  immu- 
nities and  personal  consideration  depend  on  the  sum  spe- 
cified in  his  declaration  :  third,  the  royal  domains,  a  very 
important  branch  of  the  revenue  ;  it  comprises  the  obrok 
or  capitation  tax  paid  by  the  peasants  of  the  crown,  the 
rents  of  the  lands  set  in  lease,  and  the  produce  of  the  govern- 
ment manufactories  :  fourth,  the  duties  levied  at  the  mari- 
time and  inland  custom-houses  ;  the  amount  of  the  former  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  to  fourteen  millions  of  roubles,  that 
of  the  latter  is  not  so  great :  fifth,  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  heri- 
table property*  which  is  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  and  levied 
on  houses,  lands  and  peasants  or  vassals  :  sixth,  the  mono- 
poly on  spiritous  liquors,"  from  which,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  government  derives  a  revenue  of  16,000,000 
roubles  :  seventh,  the  monopoly  on  salt ;  the  price  as  fixed 
by  the  crown  is  thirty-five  kopeks  for  the  poud  ;f  the  profit 
derived  is  inconsiderable,  but  the  people  are  enabled  to 
purchase  an  article  of  primary  necessity  at  a  cheap  rate  : 

a  "  Poutres  a  peine  equarries,"  beams  rudely  squared.  "The  houses  of 
the  peasants  are  built  of  round  baulks  (beams)  laid  upon  one  another,  and 
morticed  together  at  the  angles" — in  short,  they  are  the  same  as  our  Ame- 
rican log-houses. — P. 

b  "330,000,000  francs."  «  "  The  merchants  excepted." 

d  "  Propriitis  immobiliaires,'"  real  estate. 

c  "  on  the  sale  of  spiritous  liquors  in  public  houses." 

1  The  kopek  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  halfpenny.  [-J-J-  of  a  penny. — Ed. 

e  "  Lc  droit  rdgulier" — Qu.  le  droit  rcgalien,  the  royal  duty. 
Encyc] 

h  In  181G,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  amounted  to  215,000,000  roubles, 
and  in  1811,  the  expenditures  amounted  to  274,000,000.    On  the  1st  of 


eighth,  the  regular  dutys  on  the  produce  of  the  mines,  from 
which,  according  to  Hupel,  government  obtains  annually 
1,800,000  roubles:  ninth,  the  coinage,  which  although 
chiefly  confined  to  copper,  is  profitable  to  the  government: 
tenth,  the  stamps  and  post  office  :  lastly,  the  iassak  or  tribute 
of  furs  exacted  from  the  wandering  tribes. 

The  expenditure  cannot  be  more  correctly  estimated 
than  the  revenue  ;  the  one,  however,  appears  to  balance 
the  other  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  govern- 
ment could  not  carry  on  a  long  war  without  loans  or  ex- 
traordinary sacrifices.  The  minister  of  finance  acknow- 
ledges a  national  debt  of  ,£25,000,000  ;  a  sinking  fund 
has  been  formed  for  its  extinction,  and  it  co-operates  as 
effectually  as  in  the  best  governed  states.11 

The  number  of  troops,  including  the  Polish  army  of 
50,000,  are  one  million,  but  there  are  only  about  700,000 
regular  soldiers,  and  48,000  chosen  men,  who  form  the 
guard  of  the  czar.'  If  the  extent  of  the  frontiers  on  the 
side  of  Europe,  the  distances,  the  points  that  may  be  at- 
tacked, and  the  population  of  the  empire,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  it  might  appear  that  the  military  establish- 
ment is  not  proportionably  greater  than  in  other  continen- 
tal monarchies.  The  project  of  changing  gradually  the 
population  on  the  royal  domains  into  a  permanent  militia, 
organized  after  the  manner  of  the  Cossacks,  and  under 
the  name  of  military  colonies,  might  give  Russia  the  com- 
mand of  an  almost  unbounded  force.  Russian  statesmen 
are  doubtful  if  the  obstacles  against  the  execution  of  such 
a  plan  could  be  removed.  The  revenue  might  be  inade- 
quate for  the  necessary  expense  ;  besides,  the  serfs  are 
not  like  the  Cossacks,  and  their  habits  are  widely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  warlike  tribes. 

The  navy,  although  well  organized,  is  much  less  im- 
portant than  the  army ;  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  con- 
sists only  of  32  vessels,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred 
gunboats. k  The  coasts  of  Finland  and  Esthonia,  the 
nursery  of  the  Russian  navy,  are  peopled  by  good  mari- 
ners, who  are  accustomed  to  petty  warfare  ;  they  may 
command  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  but  they  are  un- 
used to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean,  and  the  Russian  fleets 
cannot  contend  with  others  of  maritime  nations. 

Such  are  the  actual  resources  of  the  Russian  empire  ; 
it  is  governed  according  to  the  will  of  a  single  individual, 
and  his  will  is  by  law  unlimited,  no  restraint  can  be  im- 
posed on  it ;  but  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Holstein 
have  more  than  once  declared  that  they  would  wish  to 
follow  fixed  laws  in  whatever  appertains  to  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  corporations.  Arbitrary  enactments  are 
partly  abolished  ;  indeed  they  are  only  enforced  against 
the  great,  or  courtiers  less  solicitous  about  liberty  than 
personal  aggrandizement. 

The  council  of  the  empire  has  been  instituted  to  render 
the  laws  and  the  administration  less  liable  to  change  ;  the 
emperor  presides  over  it,  and  the  most  important  affairs 

Jan.  1824,  the  whole  of  the  public  debt  amounted  to  20,(S20  roubles  in  gold, 
91,534,318  roubles  in  silver,  200,628,077  roubles  in  paper,  and  47,600,000 
florins  of  the  Dutch  loan.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

'  In  1815,  according  to  llasscl,  the  Russian  army  consisted  of  422,822 
field  troops,  81,300  garrison  troops,  1113  engineers,  13,020  invalids,  and 
110,000  irregular  troops — total,  632,155.  According  to  a  recent  statement, 
believed  to  be  correct,  it  amounts  to  677,500,  exclusive  of  the  military  colo- 
nies.   Of  these,  80,000  belong  to  the  imperial  guard.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

k  In  1805,  the  Russian  navy  consisted  of  32  ships  of  the  line,  18  frigates, 
59  small  craft,  and  226  gallics  (gunboats ;)  making  a  total  of  355  sail. 
That  in  the  Black  Sea  consisted  at  that  time,  of  12  ships  of  the  line,  4  fri- 
gates, and  7  brigantines,  besides  small  craft ;  in  1822,  of  14  ships  of  the 
line,  10  frigates,  and  numerous  small  craft.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
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are  the  subjects  of  its  deliberation,  but  every  matter  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  policy  of  government  is  reserved 
for  the  imperial  cabinet.  The  senate  or  supreme  tribunal 
is  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  empire  ;  it  may 
extend  its  cognizance  over  all  causes,  but  in  some  deci- 
sions, an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  royal  clemency.* 
The  senate  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  three  of  which 
are  held  at  Moscow,  and  five  at  Petersburg  ;  its  authority 
might  be  still  more  salutary,  if  it  could  put  an  end  to  the 
corruption  of  the  inferior  judges.  The  holy  synod  watches 
over  the  interests  of  the  established  church,  but  its  decrees 
are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  members  of 
the  Lutheran  church  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  Finland, 
Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courland.  No  restraint  is  attached 
to  any  form  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  enlightened  policy  of  go- 
vernment to  respect  acquired  rights,  and  to  confirm  the 
privileges  of  provinces,  towns,  corporations  and  individu- 
als ;  if  any  changes  have  been  introduced,  they  are  in  ge- 
neral favourable  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  want 
of  fundamental  laws  and  social  guarantees  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Alexander,  and  that  prince  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments, meditated  reforms,  which  any  benevolent  man 
might  suggest,  but  which  an  energetic  one  only  could  put 
into  execution. 


HassePs  Table  of  the  Population  in  the  Russian  Empire,  in- 
cluding Poland  and  the  vassal  Stales,  1st  January,  1823.b 

Number  of 
Population,  inhabitants  in 
each  sq.  mile. 

59,263,700  1G1 


Names  of  the  Divisions. 

Russian  Empire 

Long.  17°  30'— 222°  20'  E.  of  London. 
Lat.  33°  40' — SO*  10'  N. 

DIVISIONS. 

A.  European  Russia 

B.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

C.  Asiatic  Russia 

D.  American  Russia 


POLITICAL  RELATIONS. 

1.  Immediate  possessions^ 

(Including  Gooreia  and  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.) 

2.  Vassal  pioi-inces* 

3.  Republic  of  Cracow 

(Under  the  protection  of  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia.) 

A.  EUROPEAN  RUSSIA, 

namely, 

a.  Baltic  provinces 

including, 
1.  Government  of  St.  Petersburg 


Square  miles, 
fifteen  to  a 
degree,  c 

307,494  .02 


72,861 
2,293 
268,339 
2-1,000 


.31 
.23 


44,118,600 
3,541,900 
11,663,200 
50,000 


606 
1,544 
43} 

21 


293,701   .93     57,681,000  195 


73,792    .09  1,582,000 


21 


23  .31  96,000  4,118 

72,861  .31  44,118,600  606 

9,023  .23  3,861,300  428 

848  .82  814,000  994 


»  "The  senate  (sdnat  dirigcant)  or  supreme  tribunal  judges  without 
appeal  in  every  instance,  except  a  few  cases,  which  are  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor." 

h  It  may  be  seen  from  the  critical  observations  on  the  table,  that  we  do 
not  adopt  all  of  Hassel's  conclusions  ;  but,  in  order  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Russian  population,  we  thought  it  best  to 
place  before  them  the  methodical  and  minutely  calculated  table  of  that 
learned  writer.  It  was  thus  necessary  to  adhere  to  his  results,  although 
neither  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  Asiatic  and  European  Russia,  nor  several 
other  subdivisions,  accord  with  our  description,  which  is  founded  on  physi- 
cal principles. 

c  Each  of  these  square  miles  is  equal  to  about  twenty  English  square 
miles.  Tr. — [The  German  geographical  mile  of  15  to  a  degree  is  equal  to 
4.6  English  miles,  consequently  the  sq.  mile  is  equal  to  21  English  square 
miles  nearly. — I'] 

d  Those  directly  subject  to  the  emperor,  and  forming  an  integrant  part 
of  the  empire.  The  vassal  provinces  are  governed  by  their  own  chiefs  or 
princes,  who  acknowledge  the  sovereign'y  (sttzcrainctd)  of  Russia. 

Russia  is  at  present  divided  into  governments  and  provinces.  Of  the 
former,  36  are  administered  according  to  general  laws,  and  13  according  to 


Table  continued. 


Government  of  Finland 

  Esthonia 

  Livonia 

 Courland 

Great  Russia 
including, 

Government  of  Moscow 
  Smolcnsko 


Pskow 
Tver 

Novgorod 
Olonetz 

Archangel  and  Nova 


Zembla 
Government  of  Wologda 

 Jaroslaw 

 Kostroma 

 Wladimir 

 Nishgorod 

 Tambof 

  Ria:san 

 Tula 

 Kaluga 

 Orel 

 Kursk 

  W'oronesch 


c.  Little  Russia 

including, 

25.  Government  of  Kiew 

26.   Tschernigow 

27.  Pultawa 

28.   Slobodcs  of  the 

Ukraine  (Kharkof) 

d.  Southern  Russia 

including, 

29.  Government  of  lekaterinoslaw 

30.   Kherson 

31.  Taurida 

32.  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 

33.  Province  of  Bessarabia 

e.  AVestern  Russia 

including, 

34.  Government  of  Wilna 

35.  Grodno 

30.  Province  of  Bialystock 

37.  Government  of  Witepsk 

38.  Mohilew 

39.  Minsk 

40.  Volhynia 

41.  Podolia 

B.  Kingdom  of  Poland 

{See  Poland.) 

C.  Asiatic  Russia 

a.  Kingdom  of  Kasan 

1.  Government  of  Kasan 

2.  Wiatka 


6,402 

.Tj 

1,378,500 

215} 

323 

.93 

302, 600 

935 

.62 

/.)!,' M)<) 

cm 
WW 

509 

.12 

581,300 

1,142 

43,390 

.26 

23,777,900 

538 

474 

.23 

1,337,900 

2,823 

1,008 

.68 

1,325,700 

1,314 

1,045 

.41 

865,200 

827 

1,135 

.40 

1,260,700 

1,110 

2,578 

.39 

915,500 

21G 

3,578 

.10 

359,800 

Km 

i 

16,225 

.52 

263,100 

16 

G,n67 

802,200 

117 

671 

.S3 

1,038,100 

L515 

.73 

920 

.64 

1,334,500 

1,119 

or.i 

.45 

1,.5  t.t..nj\j 

i  iifi 

1 .  IOJ 

1,271 

.33 

1,422^  100 

1J18 

781 

.48 

1,308,600 

1,647 
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.53 

1,039,800 

1,860 

.15 

1  1  — »  1  t\Ci 

1,1  4  Jy  1  \nJ 

849 

.87 

1,299,500 

I..V29 

■701 

.66 

ljft-i.jylnnJ 

-»  ''VI 

1,547 

.80 

1,445,900 

934 

4,137 

.82 

5,674,000 

1,371 

978 

.86 

1,472,100 

1,503 

1,189 

.84 

1,410,000 

1,184 

850 

.76 

1,877,500 

2,207 

1,118 

.36 

911,100 

817 

8,772 

.87 

2,316,600 

265 

1,417 

.02 

826,100 

583 

1,206 

.58 

459,400 

380 

1,616 

.47 

346,200 

211 

3,611 

.58 

369,800 

108 

891 

.22 

315,100 

353 

.09 

o  acq  nnci 

1,120 

1,081 

-26 

1,357,400 

1,255 

326 

.19 

868,100 

1,619 

158 

224,600 

1,422 

668 

.11 

934,900 

1,398 

918 

.35 

985,400 

1,073 

1,832 

.36 

1,160,100 

633 

1,394 

.47 

1,496,300 

1,072 

948 

.35 

1,462,100 

1,542 

2,293 

.23 

3,541,900 

1,514 

258,339  .43 
11,521 


1,123 
2,221 


79 


.90 

.93 


11,683,000 
5,746,250 

1,028,150 
1,293,800 


43} 

498 

915 

582 


particular  laws.  The  latter  division  includes  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland, 
Witepsk,  the  Lithuanian  governments,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Kiow,  Tcherni- 
gof  and  Pultawa ;  the  former,  all  the  remaining  governments  in  European 
Russia,  all  those  in  Asiatic.  Russia,  and  the  country  of  the  Tchooktches 
(Tchuktchi.)  The  provinces  which  do  not  form  governments,  and  which 
are  administered  according  to  particular  laws,  are  the  principality  of  Fin- 
land, the  province  of  Bialystock,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  province  of 
Bessarabia,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Mingrelia,  Imeritia,  Georgia, 
Lesghistan,  Daghistan,  Shirwan,  and  the  Khanats  of  Karabagh  ami  Ta- 
lishin.  The  islands  in  the  Pacilic  ocean,  and  the  American  colonies,  form  a 
separate  division. — P. 

e  The  following  are  the  details  relative  to  the  vassal  provinces. 


a.  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  Guria  407 

b.  Tcherkessia  (Circassia)  1,535 

c.  Awchasa  (Abassia)  238 

d.  Daghestan  434 

e.  Shirwan  445 

f.  Steppe  of  the  Kirghises  31,681 
'g.  Tchukotski  15,050 
h.  Russian  America  24,000 


.13 


210,090 
550.000 
60,090 
IS  1,000 
1 33,0th) 
300,0;>0 
35.0  H) 
50,000 


516 
3tW 
252 
373 
299 
11 
2} 
2i 
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3.  Government  of  Perm 

5,996 

1,269,900 

212 

4.  Simbirsk 

1,402 

.14 

1,119,400 

798 

5.  Penza 

777 

.77 

1,035,000 

1,331 

B.  JxiugdoTU  of  AstrakaYL 

lo}0>6o 

.03 

IJLo 

6.  Government  of  Astrakan 

3,899 

.88 

222,700 

57 

7.  Saratow 

4,297 

1,333,500 

310 

8.  Orenburg 

5,626 

.15 

1,043,500 

185 

c.  Provinces  of  Caucasus 

5,478 

.54 

1,673,500 

305 

9.  Province  of  Caucasus1 

1,585 

.08 

146,500 

92 

10.  Georgia  (Grasia) 

832 

.40 

390,000 

373 

11.  — —         Imeritiaj  Mingrelia, 

Guria,  Awchasa 

645 

.48 

270,000 

418 

12.  Tcherkessia  (Circassia) 

1,535 

.76 

550,000 

368 

13.   Daghestan 

AO  A 

.82 

lOJ  AAA 

lo4,000 

373 

14.  Shirwan 

445 

133,000 

299 

d.  Steppe  of  the  Kirghises 

31,681 

.13 

360,000 

11 

e.  Kingdom  of  Siberiab 

211,847 

.22 

1,602,000 

7' 

f.  Russian  islands  in  the  Eastern  and 

Frozen  Ocean 

1,667 

.90 

11,550 

7 

g.  Russian  America 

24,000 

50,000 

Republic  of  Ckacow 

23 

.31 

96,000 

4,118 

Critical  observations  on  the  preceding  Table. 


Population 
of  the 
Russian 
Empire 


'  According  to  Lichtenstein's  Stat.  Tab. 


1819.  42,769,800 


■Crome  (Uebersicht.)   45,392,283 

-Wichmann,(Darstellung,&c.)  1811.  42,265,000 

-  Ziablowski'  (Geografia,  &c.)    1813.  44,909,888 

-  Wsewoloiski'  (Description,  &c.)     .  46,000,000 

It  was  first  shown  by  M.  Balbi  of  Venice  that  these  vague  indications  are 
much  too  low,  and  that  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  accuracy,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  yearly  and  natural  increase  in  the 
population.  M.  Balbi  first  developed  these  principles  in  his  admirable  com- 
pendium of  universal  geography  (Compendio  di  Geografia  Universale,)  and 
at  a  later  period  in  his  essay  on  the  statistics  of  Portugal.  He  likewise 
applied  them  to  determine  the  population  of  Russia,  and  after  having  exa- 
mined the  proportions  between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  that 
country,  (a  subject  on  which  Herrmann  had  written  many  valuable  articles 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Petersburg,)  he  finally  fixed  the  popula- 
tion for  1822,  at  fifty-four  millions. 

Hasscl  adhered  strictly  to  M.  Balbi's  plan,  but  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
mention  the  labours  or  even  the  name  of  his  predecessor.  The  census  of 
1796,  and  those  of  1783  and  1816,  are  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  and,  as 
an  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  population,  he  adds  for  each  year,  one 
and  a  half  to  every  hundred  inhabitants.  Although  the  principle  is  simple, 
apparently  certain,  and  indeed  the  only  one  of  which  the  application  can  be 
general,  it  leads  sometimes  to  inaccurate  results. 

1st,  It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Count  Bray,  that  the  arable  land 
in  many  governments  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  is  generally  supposed, 
and  government  believes  the  annual  augmentation  to  be  lower  than  that 
which  is  assumed  in  the  statistical  calculations. 

The  opinion  of  government  is  strengthened  by  the  statements  of  some 
Russian  authors.  Ziablowski  concluded  that  the  population  of  Olonetz  in 
1813,  was  not  greater  than  245,238;  whilst,  according  to  the  census  of 
1783,  and  the  increasing  progression,  it  ought  to  have  been  equal  to 
329,056. 

The  following  is  a  more  authentic  example,  and  one  taken  from  a  fertile 
government.  It  appears  from  the  census  of  1796,  that  the  inabitants  of 
Kasan  amounted  to  763,000.  Now  according  to  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional increase,  there  should  have  been  991,900  in  1816;  but  the  census  of 
that  year  makes  the  number  only  943,179;  consequently  the  difference 
is  greater  than  48,000,  or  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  supposed  augmentation. 

2d,  There  is  a  constant  migration  of  Great  Russians  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  along  the  Wolga  and  the  Kama.  Some  boatmen  and  labourers 
return  to  their  native  soil,  but  many  do  not,  and  the  government  in  the 
centre  are  partly  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  in  the  north. 

The  Little  Russians  migrate  to  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  same  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  northern  governments  is  thus  effected.  The  habits 
of  the  Tartars  are  the  cause  of  another  variation,  for  whole  hordes,  like  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia,  remove  forever  beyond  the  limits  of 

1  There  is  now  a  government  of  Caucasus. — P. 

b  It  is  divided  at  present  into  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk  and 
Irkutsk.— P. 

c  These  two  names  are  written  Yablovskii  and  Vsevolojskii,  in  the  Ed. 
Encyc.  art.  Russia. — P. 


the  empire.  Karaczay  calculated  that  the  population  in  the  province  of 
Bessarabia  was  not  less  than  433,000  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  not  more  than  315,000. 

3d,  It  might  be  easily  proved  that  every  calculation  relative  to  the  go- 
vernments of  Little  Russia  must  be  wholly  uncertain  in  its  details,  because 
the  boundaries  have  been  so  often  changed  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  any 
data  from  the  census  of  1796,  and  Kiew  was  the  only  one  in  which  a  census 
was  taken  in  1306. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  other  provinces. 

Lastly,  There  are  some  parts  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  increase  is 
greater  than  one  and  a  half  to  the  hundred.  Thus  Novgorod  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1783,  a  population  of  277,427  male  serfs  or  peasants; 
according  to  the  principle  of  increase,  there  should  have  been  an  accession  of 
54,318  in  a  period  of  thirteen  years ;  but  the  total  number,  as  determined  by 
the  census  of  1796,  amounted  to  356,127,  and  the  addition  was  therefore 
equal  to  78,700.  Ziablowski,  who  is  not  guilty  of  exaggeration,  supposes 
the  population  of  Minsk  in  Russian  Lithuania,  equal  to  1,205,200  souls, 
while  flassel,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  make  it  by  his  calculation,  greater 
than  1,160,000.  If  attention  be  paid  to  the  dates,  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
work  of  the  Russian  geographer,  that  the  augmentation  in  Volhynia  and 
Podolia  is  also  greater  than  what  is  assumed  in  the  geography  of  Weimar. 

It  follows  from  these  remarks  that  the  annual  increase  is  very  unequal 
in  different  governments,  and  also  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  many 
provinces  is  still  uncertain.  But  the  total  population  in  1823,  is  not  perhaps 
greatly  overrated  by  Hassel;  one  or  two  millions  may  at  most  be  deducted 
from  it,  and,  as  Russia  must  have  gained  nearly  that  number  in  a  period 
of  four  years,  it  may  contain  at  present  fifty-nine  millions  of  inhabitants.3 

If  Russia  was  as  well  peopled  as  Sweden,  it  might  contain  95  millions ;  if 
its  population  was  as  compact  as  that  of  Germany,  the  number  might 
amount  to  210  millions,  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  population  was  the 
same  as  in  the  Chinese  empire,  in  which  there  are  several  vast  deserts,  it 
might  exceed  432  millions.  Although  we  make  allowance  for  the  obstacles, 
which  depend  on  the  soil,  climate  and  institutions,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants may  in  less  than  a  century  be  proportionably  greater  than  in  Sweden. 


Table  of  the  population  of  the  different  nations  in  the 
Russian  empire. 


A.  Slavonic  nations 

1.  Great  Russians 

2.  Little  Russians 

3.  Lithuanians 

4.  Poles 

5.  Lettonians  and  Kures 

6.  Bulgarians  and  Servians 


B.  Finnic  and  Finno-Hunnic  nations. 

Finlanders  (Ymes,  Qucenes,  and  Kareles,) 
Esthonians  ..... 
Livonians  aud  Krewings 
Laplanders  ..... 

Siriaines  

Woguls  

Permiaks  

Tchuwashes  ..... 

Tcheremisses  

Mordwins    .       .       .       .  . 

Wotiaks  

Ostiaks  of  the  Obi  ... 
Teptiars      .       .       .      '.  . 


C.  Tartar  or  Turkish  nations. 

Tartars  or  Turks  Proper 

Nogays  and  Kumuks 

Truchmens  . 

Kirghises 

Khivintzes 

Bucharians  (Tartars) 

Meschtcheriaks  and  Arabs 

Bashkirs 

Teleoots 

Yakuts 


34,000,000 
9,000,000 
1,300,000 
5,500,000 
600,000 
30,000 

50,430,000 


1,380,000 
480,000 
3,000 
9,000 
30,000 
12,000 
34,000 
370,000 
190,000 
92,000 
141,000 
107,000 
114,000 

2,962,000 


,204,000 
154,200 
200,000 
360,000 
2,500 
10,500 
37,000 
140,000 
1,000 
88,000 


2,197,200 


d  "  At  the  present  time  (1826,)  the  population  of  the  Russian  empire  U 
at  least  equal  to  59  millions."  The  translation  of  this  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  1827,  the  original  in  1826.    The  remark  applies  to  the  former. — P. 
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D.  Caucasian  nations. 

Georgians  or  Grusians   500,000 

Lcsgiiians   230,000 

Tchcrkesses  or  Circassians   190,000 

Awchascs  or  Abassians   90,000 

Ossetes   42,000 

Midzhigis   43,000 

1,155,000 

E.  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations. 


Germans 

Swedes 

Danes 


F.  Mongol  nations. 
Buriats 

Kalmucks  or  Oeloet 
Kalkas 


G.  Different  tribes  in  the  north-east. 


380,000 
56,000 
1,200 

437,200 


120,000 
75,000 
18,000 

213,000 


Tungooses  

Samoiedes  ........ 

Tribes  of  the  Jenisei  (Klaproth)  .... 

Kamtchadales      ....  .  . 

Yukaghirs  

Koriait9  

Esquimaux. 

Tchooktches   50,000 

Kitaigues   3,000 

Tchugatches   5,000 

Konaigues   8,000 

Kenaitzes*   4,000 

70,000 

American  Tribes  

H.  Different  Asiatic  nations. 

Jews  ........ 

Armenians  

Tadjiks  or  Persian  Buchanans  .... 

Zigeuns  

Hindoos   

Arabs  ........ 

Parsees  


I.  Different  European  nations. 


Moldavians 
Walachians  . 
Greeks 

English,  French,  &c. 


50,000 
20,000 
38,000 
9,500 
3,200 
8,000 

128,700 


20,000 


460,000 
74,000 
15,000 
10,000 
500 
6,200 
2,000 

567,700 


85,000 
45,000 
21,000 
6,000 

157,000 


»  Kitaghi,  Tchugatzi,  Konaghi,  Einaitzi. 
VOL.  n.— NOS.  107  &  108. 
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Table  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Russian  empire 


Petersburg, 
Moscow  or  Moskwa, 
Warsaw, 
Kasan, 
Kicw, 
Astrakan 
Odessa, 
Tula, 
Irkutsk, 
Cronstadt, 
Jaroslaw, 
Tobolsk, 
Kaluga, 
Kursk, 
Wilna, 
Tver, 
Riga, 
Orel, 

Orenburg, 
Akmetchet, 
Kharkof, 
Tiflis, 
Uralsk, 
Neshin, 
Mohilew, 
Archangel, 
Tomsk, 
Simbirsk, 
Revel, 
Woronesch, 
Torshok, 
Tambof, 
Tcherkask, 
Akermann, 
Witepsk, 
Wologda, 
Bolchow, 
Achtyrka, 
Nachitchevan, 
Smolensko, 
Pskow, 

Ustjug  Weliki, 
Nishgorod, 
Ielisawetgrad, 
Wiatka, 
Endery, 
Koslow, 
Abo,  . 
Mittau, 
Wiaisma, 
Penza, 
Sumi, 
Lublin, 
Tarku, 
Toropetz, 
Novgorod, 
Kasimow, 
Korotscha 
Putiwl, 
Tchernigow, 
Pultawa 
Kherson, 
Bender, 
Berdyczew 


Houses. 

9,500 
10,400 
8,824 
4,310 
3,728 
4,000 
4,150 
3,800 
2,500 
2,000 
2,754 
2,300 
3,608 
2,340 
3,000 
2,400 
1,687 
2,871 
2,866 
2,000 
1,552 
3,684 
3,000 
3,000 
2,100 
1,933 
2,274 
1.400 
1,584 
3,000 
1,792 
1,800 
1,916 
2,000 
1,943 
1,664 
1,800 
1,137 
2,487 
1,500 
1,486 
2,200 
1,826 
16,00 
2,000 
3,000 
928 
1,100 
800 
2,000 
1,687 
1,238 
1,824 
1,080 
1,206 
1,552 
1,800 
1,500 
1,400 
2,400 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
I  100 


Inhabitants. 

305,000 
190,000 
117,000 

50,000 

40,000 

36,000 

35,000 

35,000 

30,000 

30,000 

28,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

24,000 

23,000 

22,000 

20,000 

20,000 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000  (21,000?) 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

14,000 

14,000 

12,788 

12,108 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000  (15,000  ?) 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

11  502 

ll'300  (12,000?) 

11,000 

11,000 

11,000 

10,495 

10,300 

10,000 

10,000  (12,000?) 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
10,000 
10  000 
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Europe  continued.    Kingdom  of  Poland.    Republic  of 
Cracow. 

The  name  of  Poland,  although  effaced  from  ephemeral 
maps  and  statistical  tables,  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgot- 
ten ;  it  must  be  remembered  by  geographers  as  long  as 
any  attention  is  paid  to  natural  and  national  divisions. 
The  fate  of  Poland  appears  to  have  been  fixed  for  some 
generations  at  least,  by  the  arrangements  made  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  but  before  these  arrangements  were 
settled,  several  treaties  had  been  concluded,  broken  and 
concluded  anew.  The  large  provinces  of  Lithuania  and 
the  Ukraine,  which  were  added  to  Russia,  are,  by  the  re- 
ligion and  language  of  the  inhabitants,  more  Russian  than 
Polish.  The  region  on  the  Vistula,  or  the  real  Poland, 
has  been  divided.  The  southern  portion  forms  at  present 
the  kingdom  of  Galicia  or  Austrian  Poland,  which  includes 
all  the  high  country  in  the  ancient  monarchy  ;  although 
subject  to  Austria,  the  administration  is  national,  and  the 
people  are  represented.  The  country  in  the  centre,  or  a 
part  of  the  former  Great  and  Little  Poland,  makes  up  the 
new  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  united  to  Russia,  under 
the  same  sovereign,  but  the  form  of  government  is  repre- 
sentative, and  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  are 
in  a  great  degree  independent.*  The  Republic  of  Cracow 
on  the  westj  is  under  the  protection  of  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia  ;  and  lastly,  the  grand  dutchy  of  Posen  on  the 
north-west  is  added  to  Prussia,  but  its  provincial  assem- 
blies are  not  abolished.  The  wisdom  of  sovereigns  has 
preserved  a  sort  of  union  between  these  states,  particu- 
larly between  the  three  first ;  we  shall  therefore  endea- 
vour to  give  a  connected  account  of  them,  without  con- 
founding one  with  another. 

Poland  or  Polska  signifies  a  plain  ;  the  early  inhabitants, 
like  many  other  tribes,  denominated  it  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  they  themselves  were  thus  distinguished 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  Many 
examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  mentioned  ;  a  Chro- 

?  The  government  of  Poland  is  nominally  independent  of  Russia,  al- 
though under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Czar.  It  possesses  now  as  formerly  a 
king,  a  senate,  and  a  diet.  The  Czar  is  represented  by  a  viceroy,  in  whom, 
and  in  a  cabinet  of  ministers,  the  executive  government  resides.  The  se- 
nate consists  of  thirty  members,  and  the  chamber  of  representatives  of  se- 
venty deputies  from  the  provincial  nobility  and  gentry,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  ex  officio.  The  Diet  consists  of  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives ;  the  king  (czar)  is  not  obliged  to  convoke  it  oftener  than 
once  in  two  years,  its  sanction  being  necessary  only  for  certain  measures, 
for  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  passing  of  new  laws,  or  the  abrogation  or 
alteration  of  old  ones.    Its  sittings  cannot  extend  beyond  a  fortnight. — P. 

*  Michov  ,  Chron.  Reg.  Pol.  c.  II.  Dlugossi,  lib.  I.  p.  22  and  45.  Cro- 
mer, Polonia,  p.  34  ;  Elzcv.  2d  edit. 

[The  present  article  is  chiefly  derived  from  our  own  work  on  Poland 
(Tableau  de  la  Pologne,)  which  was  published  in  1807,  but  the  edition  is 
now  exhausted.  Although  cited  by  Hassel  among  the  valuable  works  that 
he  had  consulted,  it  is  very  imperfectly  analysed  in  the  geography  of  VVei- 


wat  or  Croatian  means  a  mountaineer,  and  the  Po-Morzi 
or  Pomeranians  signify  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea.b 

The  greater  part  of  former  Poland  is  an  immense  plain 
that  extends  from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
or  at  least  to  the  small  chains  that  cross  the  basin  of  the 
Dnieper  on  the  south  of  Volhynia,  and  unite  to  the  south 
of  Lemberg  with  the  first  declivities  in  the  Carpathian 
range.  These  declivities,  though  low,  appear  anew  near 
Zamosc,  between  the  Bug  and  the  San,  and  also  near 
Kielce  and  Konskie  in  the  country  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Pilica.  Low  hills  and  headlands0  can  only  be 
discovered  throughout  the  vast  region,  which  extends  to 
the  north  of  these  limits.  Lithuania,  Courland,  White 
and  Black  Russia,  Polesia,  Polachia,  almost  all  Great  Po- 
land, Pomerelia  and  the  whole  of  Prussia  are  in  most 
places  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  sand,  which  is  seen 
on  the  plains,  and  the  heights  along  the  course  of  the 
rivers.  It  is  of  a  white  or  light  colour  in  the  interior,  and 
comparatively  dark  near  the  shores  of  the  sea.d  e  But 
clayey  and  marshy  lands  are  scattered  in  many  parts  of 
the  sandy  belt ;  a  clayey  ridge  traverses  Samogitia/  and 
another,  which  is  higher  and  intersected  with  lakes,  forms 
Little  Lithuania,  or  the  south-east  angle  of  ducal  Prussia. 
The  land  in  the  interior  of  Courland  is  strong  and  rich  ;g 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  the  same  succession  of  plains,  hills, 
marshes,  and  innumerable  lakes,  the  same  transition  from 
sand  to  loam  and  from  loam  to  clay,  are  observable  in 
Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Lower  Saxony  and  partly  in 
Denmark.'1  These  Sarmatian  and  Germano-Cimbrian 
plains  seem  to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  granite,  detached 
peaks  of  which  rock  rise  in  some  places  above  the  surface. 
Blocks  of  granite,  quartzose  pudding-stones  and  crystals 
are  scattered  in  many  districts  ;  amber,  petrifactions, 
agates  and  madrepores  are  generally  found  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  them.1  The  circular  cavities  near  Birza  in 
Lithuania,  and  the  one  that  serves  as  a  basin  for  the  lake 

mar.  The  substance  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wybicki  or  any  modern  Po- 
lish author.  Our  information  is  derived  from  the  early  Polish  authors,  and 
from  original  communications  ;  we  are  indebted  to  the  more  recent  authors 
for  few  additional  facts.] 

0  "  Mondrains,"  a  marine  term  for  a  small  isolated  hill  or  hillock,  corres- 
ponding to  h  ummock,  as  used  in  the  S.  States.  See  Diet,  de  Trevoux,  t.  6. — P 

d  Guettard,  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Sciences,  1762. 

e  "  It  is  whitish  in  the  interior,  and  black  or  reddish  near  the  shores  of 
the  sea." 

f  Alex.  Guagnini,  p.  45.  vol.  I.  of  the  Script.  Rcr.  Pol.  by  Pistorius. 

g  Busching,  Geog.  t.  I.  p.  II.  p.  283.    The  author  visited  the  country. 

h  D.  Seetzen.  See  the  quotation  in  HoPs  Mineralogical  Magazine 
(Germ.)  vol.  I.  no.  IV.  p.  404. 

'  "  Blocks  of  red  and  gray  granite,  quartzose  pudding-stones  and  crystals 
are  scattered  over  these  plains,  and  are  accompanied  with  amber,  petrifac- 
tions, particularly  the  agatized,  and  madrepores." 
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of  Arend  in  Brandenburg,  have  been  formed  in  the  same 
way.a  That  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  particular 
figure  of  the  lakes,  indicates  an  origin  common  to  them 
all.  Floating  islands  are  not  uncommon  ;  the  Poles  call 
them  the  plica  of  the  lakes  ;  they  consist  indeed  of  tissues 
of  roots  and  plants  interwoven  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the 
plica  of  the  hair,b  and  some  appear  and  disappear  regu- 
larly at  certain  seasons. 

The  marshy  plains  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Baltic 
reacli  beyond  the  line  which  marks  the  separation  of  the 
waters  between  the  dHFerent  seas.  That  boundary  is  not, 
as  M.  Buache  imagines,  a  range  of  hills  ;  it  is  formed  on 
the  contrary  by  a  continuation  of  lakes  and  marshes.  The 
same  appearance  extends  throughout  Polesia  and  the 
greater  part  of  White  and  Black  Russia,  or  the  waiwodats 
of  Novogrodeck,  Minsk  and  Polock.  According  to  a  popu- 
lar tradition,  these  marshy  countries  formed  in  ancient  times 
a  little  Mediterranean  on  the  east  of  Poland,  the  south  of 
Lithuania,  and  the  north  of  Volhynia  ;  it  is  affirmed  indeed 
that  the  waters  were  drained  by  a  king  of  Kiow,  but  there 
are  no  hills  which  could  serve  as  a  dike  for  such  a  sea.c 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  great  rivers  in  Poland, 
although  they  flow  towards  two  different  seas,  communi- 
cate with  each  other  after  heavy  rains  by  means  of  their 
feeders,  and  inundate  the  country.  Canals  may  be  easily 
cut  between  all  the  tributary  streams  from  Wlodawa 
in  Poland  to  Sluck  in  Russia  ;  but  as  barriers  cannot  be 
raised  against  the  sand,  these  communications  are  blocked 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  The  Pripetz,  a  feeder 
of  the  Dnieper,  joins  the  Bug  and  the  Niemen  in  spring 
and  in  autumn  ;  Polesia  is  then  inundated  or  changed  into 
a  lake. 

The  heights,  which  separate  the  chalky  lands  of  Volhynia 
from  the  rich  plains  of  Podolia,  form  a  chain  or  lofty  ridge  near 
Lemberg.  The  Bog,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  takes 
its  source  on  the  south  of  these  hills,  and  the  Dniester  rises 
in  the  same  ridge  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathians.  Both 
these  rivers  flow  to  the  Euxine  ;  their  steep  banks  are  lined 
with  soft  calcareous  rocks,  that  contain  gypsum,  and  support 
a  thick  layer  of  rich  and  dark  mould.d 

The  Bug,  which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  Bog, 
rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  same  liills ;  according  to 
-  the  Poles,  it  loses  its  name  when  it  joins  the  Narew  ;  the  last 
river  flows  from  the  plains  of  Lithuania,  and  is  believed  by 
the  common  people  to  be  fatal  to  serpents.6  The  Bug,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  not  so  large  as  the  Narew,  but  its 
name  is  retained  on  the  maps  beyond  their  confluence  at 
Sierock.  The  Vistula  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Si- 
lesia, and  is  enlarged  by  the  Bug  or  the  Narew,  the  Pilica 
and  most  of  the  other  rivers  in  Great  and  Little  Poland. 
The  San,  one  of  its  feeders,  was  supposed  to  rise  near  the 
roots  of  an  immense  oak,  that  covered  with  its  thick  foliage 
the  sources  of  the  Dniester.  The  tradition  is  only  applica- 
ble to  the  Stry,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  considered 
the  principal  source  of  the  Dniester/  The  Warta,  like 
the  Vistula,  flows  in  a  broad  channel,  and  inundates  the 

*  Mcrian,  Topograph.  Brandcnb.  p.  21. 

b  Rzaczynski,  Hist.  Nat.  p.  161. 

c  Comp.  Rzaczynski,  p.  464. 

d  Zlewiski's  notes.    Sec  Guettard,  p.  298,  306. 

6  Dlugossi,  lib.  I.  p.  18.    Cromer,  61. 

f  Dlugossi,  p.  17.  g  "  lit — mal  encaisse,"  its  banks  are  low. 

h  Dlugossi,  p.  21. 

'  Thirteen  and  seventeen  degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
k  Whitsunday. 

1  Rzaczynski,  p.  382,  708,  &c. 


neighbouring  fields  ;  though  not  dcep,B  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  river,  and  its  streams  serve  to  enlarge  the 
Oder. 

The  Polish  rivers,  after  they  overflow  their  banks,  leave 
a  rich  deposit,  by  which  the  inundated  lands  are  fertilized. 
The  Niemen,  that  limits  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  the  only 
one  not  subject  to  inundations ;  uprooted  trees  are  never 
carried  down  its  course,  and  the  banks  are  never  undermined 
by  its  waters.1" 

The  climate  of  Poland  Proper  is  necessarily  modified  by 
its  position.  The  country,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  situ- 
ated between  two  cold  regions  ;  it  is  surrounded  on  the  east 
and  the  north  by  the  central  table-land  of  Russia,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  are  exposed 
to  an  almost  perpetual  winter.  The  influence  of  the  last 
climate  extends  to  all  the  neighbouring  regions ;  thus  the 
thermometer  has  descended  at  Lemberg  and  Cracow  to 
— 20°  and  — 22°  of  Reaumur.'  All  the  corn  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cracow  was  blasted  in  the  year  1654,  by  a 
severe  frost  that  happened  on  the  day  of  Pentecost."  The 
crops  in  the  districts  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathians  are  often 
destroyed  by  storms  of  hail.1 

The  east  wind  is  the  coldest  of  any  in  the  rest  of  Poland  ; 
it  blows  from  the  table  land  of  Russia  and  the  Uralian 
mountains.  The  north  wind  is  milder  and  more  humid,m 
but  the  west  wind,  which  continues  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  is  the  harbinger  of  dense  and  unwholesome  mists 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  The  south  wind  pas- 
ses above  the  Carpathians,  and  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the 
cold. 

It  has  been  proved  by  a  number  of  thermometrical  ob- 
servations, that  the  Polish  winter  is  not  milder  than  that  of 
central  Sweden,  although  the  difference  in  the  latitude  is 
equal  to  ten  degrees."  The  maximum  of  cold  at  Warsaw 
varied  in  a  period  of  fourteen  years  from  — 8°  to  — 25°  of 
Reaumur,  and  the  mean  term  was  found  to  be  equal  to 
— 17-f  °.°  The  maximum  of  cold  varied  in  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years  at  Upsal,  from  — 11°  or — 12°  to  — 23°,  and  the 
mean  term  was  — 18§°.  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that 
there  were  no  remarkable  winters  in  the  Swedish  as  in  the 
Polish  series  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  1791,  in  which  the 
maximum  was  only  equal  to  — 8^°,  it  amounted  every  other 
year  to  at  least  — 12°.p 

The  time  of  vegetation  may  serve,  as  well  as  the  thermo- 
meter, to  indicate  the  temperature.  The  hazel-nut  tree 
and  the  daphne  mezereum  begin  to  flower  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  about  five  weeks  later  than  at  Paris.  The  white 
poplars  flower  in  March,  but  the  juniper,  the  willow,  the 
alder,  the  birch  and  the  common  ash  are  nearly  a  month 
later.  The  beech,  the  red  berried  elder,*1  the  barberry  and 
the  wild  pear  tree  are  in  blossom  in  May.  Hemp,  aspa- 
ragus, the  walnut  tree,  the  common  elder  and  the  bramble 
flower  in  June,  and  the  Datura  stramonium  in  the  month 
of  July/ 

The  climate  of  Poland  is  very  variable.  Dlugossi  informs 
us  that  in  one  year*  all  the  rivers  were  blocked  with  ice 

m  Conrad,  Diss,  de  effect,  frigor.  Dantzic,  1670.  Erndtol,  Warsavia  phy- 
sice  illustrata,  p.  37. 

n  Voyage  de  deux  Francais,  t.  V.  p.  40. 

0  Eight  degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur  are  equal  to  143  above  zero  of 
Fahrenheit;  —25°  of  R.  to  — 24i°  of  F.  and  —  17^°  R.  to  —  S|°  F. 

P  Twelve  degrees  below  zero  R.  are  equal  to  +  5°  F. 

1  "  Sureau  a  grappes,"  Sambucus  racemosa,  L. 

'  Erndtel,  Viridarium  Warsavicnse,  ad  calccm  Warsaw  Phys. 
'  "  Anno  974." 
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from  the  month  of  October  to  the  vernal  equinox  ;  in  ano- 
ther winter  the  Baltic  was  frozen,  and  many  travelled  on 
the  ice  from  Dantzic  to  Lubec.a  The  weather  is  so  mild 
in  some  winters,  that  the  fields  are  clad  with  a  new  vegeta- 
tion. The  rose  bushes  near  Dantzic  were  covered  a  second 
time  with  flowers,  about  the  end  of  October,  1568.  The 
same  phenomenon  happened  again  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1588,  and  such  was  the  mildness  of  the  winter  in  1659 
that  swarms  of  bees  issued  from  the  hives.  These  facts  may 
be  contrasted  with  others  relative  to  Lithuania,  although  the 
latter  is  not  politically  connected  with  Poland.  The  histo- 
rian of  Lithuania  enters  into  curious  details  concerning  the 
winters  of  1414  and  1492.b  The  fields  in  a  country  under 
the  fifty-fifth  parallel  were  covered  with  flowers  in  the  month 
of  January  ;  the  corn  rose  from  the  ground  and  its  spikes 
were  formed,  and  the  music  of  birds  re-echoed  in  the 
groves.  But  the  month  of  March  was  accompanied  with 
a  sudden  and  intense  frost ;  in  one  night  all  the  riches  of 
this  early  summer  were  annihilated ;  the  second  harvest 
was  not  abundant,  exhausted  nature  afforded  but  a  scanty 
supply. 

Globes  of  fire,  parhelions,  falling  stars,  aurora  borealis 
and  other  phosphoric  or  electrical  phenomena  are  frequently 
observed  in  Poland.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  cite,  among 
others  mentioned  by  the  Polish  writers,  that  fiery  globe 
which  seemed  to  detach  itself  from  the  body  of  the  moon.0 
It  appears  from  an  obscure  narrative,  that  King  Uladislaus 
Jagellon  and  his  suite,  like  M.  de  Saussure  in  our  own  time, 
were  enveloped  in  an  electrical  cloud  while  travelling  in  an 
open  plain. d 

The  air  of  Poland  is  in  general  humid  and  cold  from  the 
impure  exhalations  that  rise  from  dark  forests  and  the  sur- 
face of  vast  marshes.  Thus,  although  the  climate  is  salu- 
tary to  the  natives,  it  is  dangerous  to  foreigners.6  But  the 
insalubrity  of  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere  is  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  violent  winds  that  circulate  freely  in  these  im- 
mense plains,  and  are  so  impetuous  that  they  form  sandy 
hills,  and  cover  sometimes  whole  farms  with  sand,  near  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic/ 

The  nature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  enables  us  to 
account  for  the  rapid  corruption  that  takes  place  in  the 
running  and  stagnant  waters  in  different  parts  of  Poland. 
The  streams  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Vistula  are  sometimes 
of  a  reddish  colour,  the  lakes  are  occasionally  covered  with 
a  green  substance,  and  goitres  are  supposed  to  be  produced 
from  drinking  the  water  in  many  springs  on  the  Carpa- 
thians. 

Few  minerals  are  found  in  that  large  and  sandy  plain, 
which  forms  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  Poland. 
The  land,  as  in  all  the  northern  countries  on  our  globe,  is 
mcrusted  with  a  ferruginous  deposit,  and  every  marsh  and 
every  meadow  contain  iron  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion. 
Marine  petrifactions  are  common  in  many  districts,  and 
that  enigmatical  substance,  which  the  learned  call  succi- 
num,  and  the  vulgar  yellow  amber, s  is  not  rare  ;  large  pieces 
are  collected  at  Chelm  and  other  places  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.h    It  is  remarkable  that  no  saline  substances, 


a  Rzaczynski,  Tract.  VI.  sec.  I.  art.  VI. 

b  Kwialowiez,  Hist.  Lithuan.  t.  II.  p.  6. 

c  Tylkowski"  Physica  curiosa,  p.  9. 

d  Reinzcr,  Mctcorolog.,  cited  by  Rzaczynski. 

e  Starovolski,  Polonia,  p.  98. 

f  Rzaczynski,  p.  420. 

s  This  translation  does  not  convey  the  force  of  the  original.  The  pas- 
sage, in  fact,  is  foreign  to  the  English  language.    It  should  he  rendered, 


with  the  exception  of  nitre,  have  been  observed  in  this 
region,  while  an  immense  layer  of  fossil  salt  extends  along 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  which,  as  shall  be  afterwards 
seen  in  our  account  of  Bochnia  and  Wieliczka,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Galicia,  might  afford  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt  for 
the  consumption  of  all  the  countries  on  the  earth.  One 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  portion  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Pilica,  abounds  in  mineral  and  metallic  sub- 
stances, that  were  first  wrought  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Carosi,  the  engineer  appointed  by  the  unfortunate  king 
Stanislaus  Leczinski. 

Olkusz,  a  town  on  the  northwest  of  Cracow,  continued 
to  flourish  as  long  as  the  neighbouring  mines  were  worked ; 
its  streets  are  now  deserted,  and  its  trade  is  ruined.  The 
strata  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order  ;  marl, 
breccia,  slate,  lead  mixed  with  silver,  and  a  small  portion 
of  iron  and  calamine,  and  lastly,  limestone.  It  is  proved 
by  the  records  of  1658  that  the  royal  tithe  on  these  mines 
amounted  to  1225  marks  4  ounces  of  silver,  and  1514  hun- 
dred-weights' of  lead  ;  now  as  the  tithes  were  not  rigidly 
exacted,  the  total  produce,  it  may  be  allowed,  was  greater 
than  ten  times  that  quantity.  It  appears  from  the  lowest 
valuations,  that  the  ore  extracted  from  the  mines  must  have 
been  worth  476,773  Polish  florins,  which  were  then  equal  to 
1,907,100  florins  of  the  present  day.  Government  has  fre- 
quently deliberated  on  the  best  method  of  renewing  the 
works  ;  indeed  it  seldom  happens  that  a  mine  which  was  so 
profitable  has  been  so  long  neglected.15  A  mine  of  cala- 
mine is  at  present  worked  at  Ligots,  and  the  marble  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Czarnowa  is  impregnated  with  lead.  A 
remarkable  combination  has  been  observed  at  the  latter 
place ;  it  consists  of  white  foliated  lead1  mixed  and  appa- 
rently fused  with  sand.m  The  proportion  of  lead  in  the  ore 
is  as  fifty-four  to  the  hundred.  The  iron  mines  are  the  most 
common  of  any  in  Poland  ;  those  at  Drzevica  yielded  every 
week  about  90  hundred-weights"  of  ore,  which  was  imbedded 
in  sandstone.0  The  neighbourhood  of  Konskie,  and  many 
parts  of  the  country,  are  rich  in  alluvial  iron.p  The  largest 
works  have  been  erected  at  Sucheniow,  Jedrow  and  Sam- 
senow.  The  iron  at  Brin  near  Wochoc  is  probably  better 
than  any  other  in  Poland,  but  a  small  portion  of  copper  is 
left  in  it,  a  defect  that  arises  from  an  imperfect  process  of 
smelting.  It  said  that  a  large  piece  of  native  iron  was 
found  at  Jlliedziana  Gora  ;'1  it  is  certain,  however,  that  iron 
pyrites,  blue  copper,  malachite,  and  lead  mixed  with  silver, 
have  been  collected  near  the  same  place.  The  last  substance 
predominates,  and  the  early  authors  evidently  allude  to  it, 
when  they  inform  us  that  the  bishops  of  Cracow  loved  the 
town  of  Slawkow  better  than  their  other  possessions,  because 
of  its  famous  silver  mines/  Cranow  and  Novagora  are 
mentioned  among  the  other  places  in  which  the  same  sub- 
stance was  obtained. 

The  metals  are  not  the  only  riches  of  the  country ;  good 
millstones  are  obtained  at  Mnioio,  and  fine  marble  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  A  perpendicular  vein  of  copper  pyrites, 
about  three  yards  in  breadth,  crosses  a  marble  hill  near 
Chencyn.    Lapis-lazuli  has  been  extracted  from  the  vein, 


"the  learned  in  France  call  it  succin,  and  the  common  people,  yellow  amber 
(ambre  jaune. )" — P. 

h  Guettard,  Acad,  des  Sciences,  1762,  p.  2G2. 

1  "  1358  quintals."  *  Carosi,  t.  II.  p.  186. 

1  "  Plomb  blanc  spathique" — carbonate  of  lead. — P. 

m  Carosi,  t.  II.  p.  86.  n  "  70  quintals." 

o  Carosi,  t.  II.  p.  25,  33.  p  Bog  iron.  "J  Carosi,  t.  I.  p.  22. 

r  Starovolski,  Polon.  p.  20.    Cromer,  Polon.  Elzev.  p.  52. 
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according  to  a  Polish  naturalist,*  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
Palatine  Bidzinski  offered  a  table  made  of  that  precious 
stone,  to  Pope  Innocent  the  Ninth.  Small  pieces  of  green 
copper  are  found  in  the  marble  of  Miedzianka,  and  the 
fields  near  Ostrowice  and  Gorna-Wola  are  covered  with  an 
efflorescence  of  vitriol  and  alum.  The  country  is  of  the 
alluvial  formation  ;  the  rocks  are  composed  of  many  sub- 
stances confusedly  joined  together,  and  small  fragments  of 
different  ores  are  disseminated  through  them. 

The  soil  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  not  as  rich  as  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  it  is  even  less  fruitful  in  many  places,  than 
Lithuania  ;c  still  every  sort  of  grain,  from  wheat  to  millet, 
succeeds  in  the  sandy  plains  and  light  mould.  The  country 
becomes  more  fertile  as  we  ascend  the  Vistula,  on  the  south 
of  the  Pilica,  towards  Sendomir  and  Cracow,  but  the  diffi- 
culty and  costs  of  exportation  are  increased.  The  lands  of 
the  nobles  are  in  general  too  extensive  to  be  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  many  proprietors  are  not  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  labourers.  The  peasants  are  free,d  and 
find  it  more  profitable  to  settle  on  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
where  more  than  a  third  of  the  population  is  at  present  con- 
centrated. The  Jews,  who  are  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  coun- 
try, are  by  law  prevented  from  purchasing  heritable  pro- 
perty ;  for  that  reason  the  price  of  land  is  very  low,  but  the 
land  owners  cannot  obtain  the  funds  necessary  to  improve 
their  estates  without  paying  an  exorbitant  interest.6  A 
great  part  of  Masovia  consists  of  large  forests,  and  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  timber  in  most  provinces.  The  sandy  plains  are 
covered  with  every  variety  of  the  pine,  the  fir  and  the  beech 
thrive  on  the  high  ground,  and  the  oak  grows  wherever  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  strong/  The  lime,  the  larch,  the  elm 
and  the  ash  adorn  and  diversify  the  forests.  The  larch  suc- 
ceeds best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rava  and  Sendomir, 
and  also  on  the  Biecziad  mountains  in  Galicia.  The  finest 
birch  woods  are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Warka  in  Masovia, 
andthelargestlimetrees  shelter  the  country  near  Prennon  the 
Niemen.5 

If  we  may  believe  the  early  Polish  writers,  bees  were  so 
common  in  their  time,  that  the  trunks  of  old  trees  were  not 
only  filled  with  these  insects,  but  the  ground  was  covered  with 
their  cells.  They  prefer  the  trunks  of  the  fir,  the  Pinus 
picea,  the  lime  and  the  oak  to  every  other  tree.g  Those 
authors  also  make  mention  of  the  large  vats  in  which  the 
ancient  Poles  kept  hydromel,1  their  favourite  drink.  So 
great  were  the  dimensions  of  these  vats,  that  men,  it  is  said, 
have  been  sometimes  drowned  in  them.  The  Danes,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  Scandinavian  historians,  were  equally  fond 
of  hydromel.  According  to  Herodotus  and  other  Greek 
authors,  several  countries  on  the  north  of  the  Danube  were 
uninhabitable  ;  in  other  words,  the  people  were  driven  from 
them  by  innumerable  swarms  of  bees.k 

The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  and 
large  fish  ponds,  like  those  in  Galicia,1  have  been  dug  by  the 

a  Rzaczynski,  Auctar.  Hist.  Nat.  Pol.  p.  65. 
b  C'arosi,  t  I.  pp.  75,  7ft,  &c. 

c  "  The  soil  of  Lithuania  has  a  greater  mixture  of  clay." 
d  The  peasants  were  formerly  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  the  nobles,  hut 
they  were  declared  free  by  the  constitutions  of  1791,  1807  and  1815. — P. 
6  Jacob's  Report  on  the  Corn  Laws. 

f  Martin  Cromer.    See  the  Collection  of  Pistorius,  p.  80. 
s  Hassel,  Geography  of  Weimar,  XI.  p.  1!IS. 
h  Cromer,  Polonia,  Elzev.  p.  50.    Michov.  Sarmat.  lib.  I.  c.  II. 
'  Mead  or  mothoglin. 

k  Herodotus,  book  V.  eh.  X.    JElian,  book  XVII.  c.  35. 

1  See  j).  572  of  this  volume. 

m  Rzaczynski,  p.  1C2.    Starovolski,  p.  3G. 

"  Cromer,  Polonia,  Elz.  pp.  66,  67. 


inhabitants  of  Upper  Poland.™  The  different  kinds  that  fr  e- 
quent the  lakes  are  the  pike,  the  perch,  the  eel,  the  tench 
and  the  hream.  Many  carps  are  bred  in  the  ponds,  and 
trout,  barbel,  lampreys,  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  other  apt  cies, 
are  found  in  the  rivers." 

The  most  common  birds  are  the  eagle,  the  falcon,  the 
swan,  the  crane,  the  partridge,  the  quail  and  the  starling  ; 
the  thrush  is  comparatively  rare.  The  sniegula  or  snow  hen 
is  seen  in  winter ;  the  Poles  consider  it  a  great  delicacy, 
and  it  is  most  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowicz.0 

The  oxen  in  Poland  are  inferior  to  those  in  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine.  The  horses,  though  not  large,  are  well 
made,  swift  and  strong.  Sheep  abound  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  numerous  flocks  are  covered  with  coarse 
wool. 

Wild  animals  find  shelter  in  the  immense  forests  of  Po- 
land and  Lithuania.  The  stag  is  now  rare,  but  there  are 
many  wild  boars,  foxes,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits  and  bea- 
vers. The  most  destructive  of  any  are  the  wolf  and  the 
glutton. 

The  art  of  training  the  bear,  is  not  an  uncommon  trade 
in  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  the  country  people  lead  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  their  tricks  serve  to  amuse 
the  populace.  The  bear  is  rendered  docile  and  tractable 
by  severe  treatment ;  when  taken  very  young,  it  ma}-  be 
taught  to  carry  different  articles  to  its  master,  but  its  natu- 
ral ferocity  appears  in  old  age,  and  it  is  never  safe  to  keep 
one  for  any  length  of  time. 

Authors  who  have,  written  on  Poland,  entertain  different 
opinions  concerning  the  existence  of  a  wild  animal,  a  kind 
of  bull,  which  is  called  the  writs  or  the  bison.  Some  writers 
consider  the  two  terms  synonymous,  others  apply  them  to 
two  distinct  species,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  common 
ox  is  sprung  from  the  one  or  the  other.r<)  The  information 
collected  by  travellers  and  Polish  writers  on  the  subject  is 
vague  and  inaccurate. 

There  exists  or  there  has  existed  in  the  forest  of  Wyskitca 
in  Masovia,  a  race  of  wild  bulls,  of  the  same  form  and 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  domestic  animal,  but  all  of 
them  are  distinguished  by  their  black  colour  and  a  white  line 
that  extends  along  the  back.  They  copulate  with  the  ordi- 
nary cow,  but  no  fruit  has  hitherto  resulted  from  their  union. 
Tur,  an  ancient  Gothic  word,  that  signifies  a  bull,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  inhabitants  call  them,  and  it  corresponds 
in  the  modern  Polish  with  urus  or  aurochs*  A  different 
account  is  given  of  an  animal,  which  is  said  to  exist  or  to 
have  existed  in  eastern  Prussia,  Lithuania  and  Podolia.  It 
is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  bull ;  it  has  a  protu- 
berance on  the  back  or  between  the  shoulders,  and  a  long 
and  pendulous  mane  round  the  neck.*  Its  head,  though 
small  in  proportion  tothe  rest  of  the  body,  is  armed  with  long 
horns,  which  form  a  sort  of  crescent,  that  varies  from 
two  to  four  cubits.1    The  Poles  and  the  other  Slavonic 


0  Cromer,  Polonia,  Elz.  p.  74. 

P  Pallas,  Memoire  sur  l'urus,  Novi  Comment.  Petropol.  Cuvicr,  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturellcs,  article  Bcvuf,  &C 

*  "  it  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  the  common  ox  was 

identical  with  either." 

r  This  implies  that  although  in  the  old  Gothic,  tur  signified  a  bull,  yet 
in  its  modern  use  by  the  Poles,  it  signifies  the  same  as  tiie  Latin  uruf  and 
the  German  aurochs. — P. 

•  "  under,  or  according  to  others  around  the  neck."    See  note  h, 

p.  566. 

t  "  armed  w  ith  horns,  two  cubits,  and  according  to  others,  lour  cu- 
bits long,  and  which  form  a  sort  of  crescent,  large  enough  to  hold  three  men 
conveniently."  The  horns  are  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  and  scarcely  six 
inches  long!  Gilibcrt,  Abrege  du  Systome  de  la  NV.ure,  p.  492. — P. 
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nations  call  it  the  zubr,  zumbro  or  zambro,  a  word  that  now 
signifies  a  bison.  If  we  judge,  however,  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  animal,  it  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  that 
the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Caesar  called  the  ur-ochs,  aur- 
ochs, or  primitive  ox  ;  for  ur,  aur  or  aar  means  in  the  Gothic 
languages,  origin,  commencement  or  remotest  antiquity. 
Wissen,  the  term  for  the  bison  in  the  Edda,  is  probably  de- 
rived from  bisse  or  wisse,  a  substantive  that  denotes  the  rage 
to  which  the  domestic  bull  is  subject.*  It  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined if  the  real  urus  was  styled  the  bison,  or  if  the  first 
term  was  employed  to  designate  a  herd  of  ordinary  oxen 
that  had  passed  from  the  domestic  to  the  wild  state,  and, 
lastly,  if  the  accounts  of  the  great  size  of  the  urus  are  not 
wholly  fabulous. b 

Caesar,  Pliny,  Seneca  and  other  Roman  writers  distin- 
guish the  bison  Irom  the  urus,  and  characterise  the  first  by 
its  mane,  and  the  second  by  its  large  horns.  The  only 
facts,  that  cannot  be  denied,  are  the  existence  of  the  urus 
in  Germany  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  in  Dacia  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  the  great  length  of  its  horns,  which  were 
imported  into  Greece  and  sold  in  that  country  at  an  early 
period,0  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Slavonic  word  Zumbro. d 

The  Poles  are  a  strong,  active  and  well-made  people  ; 
their  physiognomy  is  frank  and  prepossessing ;  light  and  chest- 
nut hair  are  very  common,  and  that  circumstance,  as  well 
as  the  language  of  the  country,  may  prove  the  frequent  mix- 
ture of  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  races.  Mustachios  are 
worn  by  men  of  every  rank  ;  it  is  as  general  a  practice  to 
shave  the  head,  leaving  only  a  small  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
crown,  which  gives  the  people  a  foreign  or  rather  an  Asia- 
tic appearance.  The  fair  sex  are  celebrated  in  the  north  for 
their  beauty ;  they  surpass  the  Russian  women  in  sym- 
metry of  form,  and  the  Germans  in  the  fineness  of  their 
complexion.  They  are  better  educated,  and  more  ani- 
mated and  agreeable  in  their  manners  than  the  women  of 
Russia. 

Although  the  natural  strength  of  the  Poles  is  increased 
by  the  hardy  way  in  which  they  are  brought  up,  they  are 
exposed  to  a  greater  number  of  diseases  than  their  neigh- 
bours. The  maladies  peculiar  to  the  country  are  attri- 
buted to  the  quality  of  the  air,  which  is  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  large  and  numerous  marshes,  to  the  want  of  good 
water,  and  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people.  Some  malignant  diseases  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Poland,  though  unknown  in  Russia,  The  last  country  is 
situated  under  a  higher  parallel,  but  the  maladies  that  are 
common  to  the  two  nations,  are  more  contagious  and  dan- 
gerous in  Poland. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  of  rare  occurrence  ;  the  small-pox 
is  the  most  fatal  of  any.  The  cause  may  be  owing  to  im- 
proper treatment,  bad  diet  and  the  habitual  negligence  of 
the  people.  The  Polish  peasants  are  as  little  protected 
against  the  contagion  of  the  most  dangerous  variolae,  as  the 
Turks  are  against  the  plague.  The  healthy  and  the  dis- 
eased are  crowded  together  in  narrow  hovels ;  the  fetid 
vapours  which  they  exhale^  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
apartment,  add  to  the  malignity  of  the  evil.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  mortality  is  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  seven 

a  See  the  following  passages  in  the  Scriptores  reruna  Polonicarum,  by 
Pistorius  :  Erasmus  Stella,  lib.  I.  in  fine  ;  Martin  Cromer,  t.  I.  p.  84 ;  Her- 
oerstein,  t.  I.  p.  159.  See  also  Vigenere,  foL  XXIII.  The  animal  de- 
scribed by  Coxe  and  other  modern  travellers  is  a  degenerate  urus. 

b  "The  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  Zubr  of  the  Poles,  and  Urus  or  Bison 
of  the  ancients,  is  a  peculiar  species.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  arched  fore- 
head, {front  bombi,)  the  length  of  its  legs,  an  additional  pair  of  ribs,  and  a 
sort  of  curly  wool  which  covers  the  head  and  neck  of  the  male,  and  forms  a 


to  ten  ;  such  as  survive  are  often  frightfully  disfigured.  It 
is  thus  easy  to  explain  why  there  are  more  blind  people  in 
Poland  than  in  any  other  European  country. 

Syphilis  is  very  common  ;  the  proportion  in  the  large 
towns  is  as  six  to  ten.  "  Out  of  a  hundred  recruits  that  were 
examined."  says  Dr.  Lafontaine,  "  eighty  were  affected  with 
it."e  Men  wanting  the  nose  may  be  seen  in  every  Polish 
village. 

The  diseases  which  we  have  enumerated  are  known  in 
other  European  states,  but  plica  is  confined  to  the  country, 
and  it  ought  for  that  reason  to  be  more  fully  mentioned. 

Plica  is  endemical  in  Poland  and  in  some  adjacent  coun- 
tries. As  the  peccant  matter  is  developed,  it  passes  into 
the  hair,  and  binds  it  so  closely  together  that  it  cannot  be 
separated  ;  however,  it  is  not  always  confined  to  that  part 
of  the  body,  but  appears  often  in  the  nails  of  the  hands  and 
feet.  The  disease  spares  neither  age  nor  sex  ;  it  is  observed 
in  infants  at  the  time  of  their  birth  ;  it  attacks  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  classes,  and  even  strangers  on  their  arrival  in 
Poland,  but  the  peasants,  the  poor  and  the  Jews  are  more 
exposed  to  it  than  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  indivi- 
duals are  never  afflicted  with  it,  while  others  are  never  free 
from  it  at  stated  times/  It  has  been  shown  by  repeated 
observations,  that  plica  does  not  depend  on  the  colour  of  the 
hair,  or  on  any  particular  temperament.  The  same  disease 
is  contagious ;  it  is  communicated  by  dress,  by  sexual  in- 
tercourse and  by  nurses  to  children.  It  proves  fatal  to 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  particularly  to  such  as  are  cover- 
ed with  long  hair. 

Plica  is  occasioned  by  a  substance  of  which  the  nature 
is  at  present  unknown,  and  which  is  probably  as  difficult  to 
determine  as  the  one  that  produces  scurvy  or  syphilis. 
The  matter  is  viscous  and  acrid  ;  it  is  formed  in  the  lymph, 
and  deposited  in  the  hair  and  nails.  Cleanliness  is  no  se- 
curity against  it,  and  the  development  of  the  disease  is 
neither  promoted  nor  retarded  by  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  quality  of  the  water,  or  a  particular  diet. 

It  has  been  shown  by  a  recent  experiment  of  M.  Schultes, 
that  the  matter  contains  a  portion  of  uric  acid,  a  discovery 
that  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  enigma. 

But  the  endemical  character  of  the  Polish  plague  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  explained.  It  may  be  asked  why  plica  is 
almost  exclusively  the  scourge  of  the  Poles ;  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  their  diet,  for  it  is  favourable  to  health,  and  their 
occupations  and  manner  of  life  enable  them  to  bear  great 
fatigue,  and  to  resist  many  privations. 

The  acrid  matter  passes  into  the  hair  when  it  is  separated 
from  the  blood,  and  the  disease  then  comes  to  a  crisis.  The 
patient  may  suffer  much  before  its  development,  but  plica 
is  not  accompanied  in  some  instances  with  any  pain.  If  the 
art  of  the  physician  is  unavailing,  or  if  nature  does  not  co- 
operate in  removing  the  virus  by  the  hair  and  the  nails,  it 
may  enter  the  noble  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain,  the  stomach 
or  the  lungs,  and  engender  fatal  diseases.  It  may  appear  in 
the  eyes,  and  occasion  cataract,  or  it  may  become  corrosive, 
and  penetrate  into  the  bones  and  marrow ;  excruciating 
agony  is  then  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  death  only 
can  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.   As  soon  as 

short  beard  under  its  throat.    It  is  perhaps  the  same  species  with  the  Ame- 
rican buffalo."    Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  t.  L  p.  269,  270. — P. 
'  Herodotus,  VII.  chap.  CXXVI. 

d  Inscription  of  an  epigram  of  Addams,  in  Brunck's  Analccta,  II.  p.  241, 
No.  2. 

e  Dissertations  Medicales  sur  la  Pologne. 

f  "  others  are  repeatedly  attacked  with  it,  and  sometimes  at  regular 

I  periods." 
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the  crisis  arrives,  and  the  matter  is  deposited  in  the  hair  or 
nails,  every  dangerous  symptom  disappears,  and  the  indivi- 
dual is  gradually  restored  to  health.  If  a  relapse  follows,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  virus  has  not  been  expelled  from 
the  blood.  When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  so  great  that 
the  hair  cannot  contain  it,  the  plicae  burst,  and  the  matter 
is  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  head.  The  cure  must 
be  effected  by  nature  ;  after  the  plicae  are  completely 
formed,  they  fall  of  their  own  accord,  or  are  detached  by  a 
new  growth  of  hair.  The  duration  of  the  complaint  varies  ; 
it  is  seldom  cured  in  a  short  time,  it  continues  generally 
from  one  to  four  months,  and  lasts  sometimes  longer  than  a 
year. 

The  time  and  the  country  in  which  the  disease  originated, 
cannot  be  determined.  According  to- some  Polish  writers, 
it  was  introduced  after  an  incursion  of  the  Tartars,  and  was 
unknown  in  Poland  before  the  year  1 387.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  tradition  is  mixed  with  many  absurd  fables, 
and  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  opinion  is  well  founded, 
it  ought  to  be  explained  why  plica  was  not  communicated 
to  the  Russians  by  the  Tartars,  for  the  latter  ruled  over  the 
greater  portion  of  their  empire  during  several  centuries. 
The  Russians  who  reside  near  the  Polish  frontiers,  are  sel- 
dom liable  to  it,  yet  the  climate  is  the  same,  and  the  diet 
and  habits  of  the  people  are  not  different.  The  frequent 
use  of  the  vapour  bath  in  Russia,  may  perhaps  act  as  a  pre- 
servative against  a  disease,  which,  if  not  exclusively  confined 
to  the  Sarmatian  climate  and  the  Slavonic  race,  is  nowhere 
as  prevalent  or  fatal  as  in  Poland. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  at  present  divided  into  eight 
departments  ;  their  ancient  names"  and  the  title  of  waiwodat 
are  still  retained  ;  we  shall  therefore  adhere  to  them  in  the 
following  table. 


Square  leagues.  Population  in  1819. 

1.  Cracow      •   587  445,000 

2.  Sendomir   784  432,000 

3.  Kalisch         .......  892  512,000 

4.  Lublin   881  490,000 

5.  Flock  (Plotsk)       ....  805  .  364,000 

6.  Masovia        ......  890  481,000 

7.  Polachia       .....      ..      ..      ..  633  .  286,000 

8.  Augustowo   894  335,000 


Warsaw,  the  capital,  or,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  Poles, 
Warszawa,  contains  120,000  inhabitants,11  and  about  9000 
houses.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  although 
the  town  has  been  much  embellished,  too  many  ancient 
buildings,  narrow  streets,  and  wooden  houses  covered  with 
straw,  are  suffered  to  remain.  It  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Josaphat  Barbara,  but  it  was  little 
known  before  the  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The 
town  then  rose  into  importance  ;c  the  warlike  and  indepen- 
dent inhabitants  of  both  states  repaired  to  it,  although  both 
contended  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  capital  to  the  common 
country.  Sigismund  III.  was  the  first  king  who  fixed  his 
court  there  ;  his  successors  made  it  their  residence,  and 
to  conciliate  the  Lithuanians,  the  diet  was  transferred  to  it 
in  1566.  Warsaw  was  taken  in  1655  by  the  Swedes,  who 
collected  there  the  immense  booty  that  they  had  obtained  in 
Poland.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Poles  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  quarter  which  is  now  called  the  city,  then  made  up 


»  As  far  as  the  present  divisions  have  permitted. 

*  The  population  of  Warsaw  and  Praga  amounts  to  nearly  100,000  souls, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  which  contains  20,000. — Ed.  Encijc. — P. 

'  From  its  central  position  between  Cracow  and  Wilna,  the  two  ancient 
capitals  of  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians. — P. 


the  whole  of  the  town.  The  different  suburbs,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Nouy-Swiat  or  new  town, 
Alexandria,  Krakow,  and  Praga  on  the  other  side  of  tin; 
Vistula,  form  at  present  the  finest  part  of  Warsaw.  The 
city  consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  street,  in  which  the 
others'1  terminate  ;  but  in  the  suburbs,  the  streets  are  spa- 
cious and  clean ;  they  are  adorned  in  many  places  with 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  with  several  large  palaces, 
that  were  built  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings.  A  traveller 
maintains  that  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  dirty,  ill  paved 
and  never  lighted  at  night.c  The  Polish  nobles,  accustomed 
to  ride  in  carriages  or  on  horseback,  seldom  thought  of 
humble  pedestrians  or  of  the  evils  to  which  they  submitted; 
but  these  defects  have  been  remedied  by  the  present  govern- 
ment. The  suburb  of  Praga  may  be  considered  a  town  ot 
itself,  for  its  population  amounted  to  6690  souls  in  the  yeaj 
1782  ;  the  number  was  reduced  after  the  visit  of  the  bar- 
barian Suwarrow  in  1795,  to  3082.  Dead  bodies  were 
carried  down  the  Vistula  to  Prussia  ;  and  Warsaw,  disman- 
tled by  the  plunderers,  became  a  provincial  town.  The  an- 
cient capital,  which  was  peopled  in  1782  by  89,450  inhabi- 
tants, contained  in  1797  not  more  than  66,572.  A  Prussian 
author  supposes  that  the  population,  probably  including  the 
garrison,  was  equal  in  1804  to  74,900  individuals/  The 
place  was  stripped  of  its  finest  ornaments  during  these  sad 
vicissitudes.  The  paintings  collected  by  the  last  king  of 
Poland,  are  now  in  Russia;  his  library,  consisting  of  more 
than  45,000  volumes,  was  purchased  by  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  presented  by  him  to  the  Volhynian  gymnasium. 
The  famous  library  of  the  Zaluski,  which  belonged  to  the 
republic,  and  contained  exclusively  of  duplicates,  200,000 
volumes,  was  sent  to  Petersburg.  The  care  of  packing  it 
was  committed  to  the  Cossacks,  who  threw  many  of  the 
works  into  the  street,  burnt  others,  divided  the  rest  into  con- 
fused heaps,  and  put  them  into  old  chests  or  insecure  boxes. 
The  cargo  was  conveyed  in  sledges  to  Petersburg,  but  it 
often  happened  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  that  a  case 
gave  way  or  sprang  open  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
goods  had  been  packed ;  on  these  occasions  a  soldier 
picked  up  the  books,  and  pressed  them  down  with  the  point 
of  his  sabre.5  Warsaw  was  improved  during  the  paternal 
reign  of  Alexander  the  First ;  the  new  university  was  libe- 
rally endowed  by  that  prince,  who  made  the  town  the  resi- 
dence of  a  viceroy  and  a  primate. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Sigismund  the  Third  is  situated 
near  the  gate  of  Cracow  ;  a  marble  column  twenty-six  feet 
in  height  serves  as  a  base  for  the  figure,  which  was  erected 
in  memory  of  Sigismund  by  Uladislaus  the  Fourth,  during 
the  years  1643  and  1644.  The  Zameck  or  royal  castle  is 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  last  monument  ;  it  was  built 
on  an  eminence  in  the  suburb  of  Cracow  by  Sigismund  the 
Third.  One  part  of  that  large  but  simple  edifice  serves  as  a 
hall  for  the  diet ;  another  part  has  been  changed  into  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.  The  gardens  belonging  to  the  Saxe 
and  the  Krasinski  palaces  are  the  only  public  walks  in  the 
town  ;  but  the  wealthy  feel  little  inconvenience  on  that  ac- 
count, for  the  shady  walks  of  Ujazdow,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
may  vie  with  the  Prater  of  Vienna.  The  public  baths  in  the 
gardens  of  Lazienki  are  much  frequented,  and  many  coun- 


d  Cross  streets,  intersecting  it  at  right  angles. —  P. 

e  Fortia  de  Piles,  t.  V.  p.  22. 

f  Muller's  (ieoffraphy,  vol.  II.  p.  373. 

E  Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  p.  128.    Notes  communicated  by  Poles. 
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try  houses  are  built  in  the  vicinity.  The  island  of  Kepa- 
Saska  is  a  dependence  of  the  town,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  covered  with  gardens.  Willanoic,  which  is  not  more 
than  four  miles  from  Warsaw,  is  visited  by  strangers ;  it 
belongs  to  the  princess  Lubomirska,  and  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  great  Sobieski.a  The  commerce  of  the 
capital  consists  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  the  country  ;  the 
manufactures  are  cloth,  linen,  carpets,  stockings  and  hats  ; 
but  carriages  and  harness  are  the  only  articles  of  good 
workmanship. 

The  other  towns  in  Masovia  are  insignificant.  Czersk, 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  Masovian  dukes,  contains 
less  than  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  although  Brzesc,  the 
capital  of  Cujavia,  still  retains  its  ancient  fortifications,  it  is 
not  peopled  by  more  than  nine  hundred  individuals.  Lo- 
wicz  and  Kuttno  are  the  towns  next  in  importance  to  War- 
saw ;  the  first  was  the  metropolis  of  an  ancient  principality, 
its  population  amounts  to  3380  souls  ;  the  second  boasts  of 
2600  inhabitants,  but  1400  are  Jews.  The  castle  of  Nie- 
boroic  near  Sochachzew,  is  more  admired  than  any  other  in 
the  department ;  it  belongs  to  the  Radziwills  ;  a  library  of 
20,000  volumes,  and  the  delightful  retreat  of  Arcadia,  evince 
the  taste  of  the  proprietors. 

The  town  of  Kalisch  in  the  wakoodat  of  the  same  name, 
is  well  built ;  the  streets  are  paved,  the  most  of  them  are 
broad,  and  the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  gates,  are  shaded 
with  trees.  Its  population,  which  is  not  less  than  8000 
souls,  its  military  school  and  its  cloth  and  linen  manufac- 
tories, render  it  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Prosna  winds  through  a  rich  and  pictu- 
resque valley,  and  bathes  the  walls  of  Kalisch.  Several 
small  manufacturing  towns  are  situated  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Prosna  and  the  Warta.  Piesern  or  Pizdry  is 
peopled  by  two  thousand  inhabitants,  Petrikau  or  Piotrkow 
is  the  seat  of  two  tribunals,  and  Wolborz  is  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  Cujavia.  The  fortified  convent  of  Czensto- 
chowa  is  famous  from  the  siege  that  it  sustained,  and  from 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  holy  Virgin,  an  image  that  is 
every  year  worshipped  by  40,000  pilgrims.  The  convent  is 
built  on  the  Jasno- Gora  or  the  Klarenberg ;  the  old  and 
new  towns  that  surround  it,  contain  a  population  of  more 
than  3000  individuals. 

The  country  becomes  hilly  or  mountainous  in  the  waiwo- 
dat  of  Cracow,  and  the  table-land  between  the  Pilica  and 
the  Vistula  is  composed  of  sandstone  and  calcareous  rocks ; 
the  mines  in  that  part  of  Poland  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. The  first  heights  are  observed  at  Bendzin  towards 
Silesia,b  and  at  Szydlowice  in  the  direction  of  Warsaw.0 
The  vallies  that  extend  toward  the  Vistula,  particularly 
those  watered  by  the  Nida,  yield  rich  harvests,  and  the  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pinczow  and  Busko,  which  are 
set  apart  for  the  culture  of  anise,  are  as  fruitful  as  any  in 
the  kingdom.4  But  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
from  Konskie  to  Malogosc  and  onwards  to  Olkusz,  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  poverty  and  want.  The  range  consists 
of  a  series  of  hills  intersected  by  vallies ;  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  the  heights  appear  to  be  very  steep,  but  when  ex- 


a  It  was  built  by  Sobieski,  and  was  his  favourite  residence.  After  his 
death,  it  was  sold  to  the  noble  family  of  Zartoriski,  who  granted  it  to 
Augustus  II.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Count  Potocki.  "  The  princess  Lu- 
bomirska was  by  birth  a  Zartoriska."  Malte-Brun,  t.  VI.  p.  718. — P. 

b  Zollner's  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  255. 

c  Carosi's  Travels  in  Poland,  Germany,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  6. 
d  Rzaczynski,  p.  86.    Starovolski,  p.  28. 
•  Carosi,  t.  I.  p.  227,  &c. 


amined  from  the  top  of  the  Lysa-Gora.  it  is  seen  that  they 
form  a  long  ridge  flattened  at  the  summit.6  The  Lysa- 
Gora  may  be  compared  to  a  promontory  ;  it  terminates  the 
table-land  of  Little  Poland  on  the  north-west  of  Sendomir, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  hard  quartzose  sandstone. 
The  mountain  is  observed  at  the  distance  of  more  than  fif- 
teen leagues,  and  commands  the  whole  of  Upper  Poland. 
Numerous  fountains  rush  from  the  arid  rocks,  where  a  pious 
multitude  from  remote  regions,  often  meet  at  a  monastery 
renowned  for  its  miracles.  The  sides  of  the  Lysa-Gora  are 
frequently  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  to  that  cause  are  attri- 
buted the  sudden  and  heavy  rains,  which  deluge  the  adja- 
cent lands/ 

Kielce,  Slawkow  and  Zarki,  three  mining  towns,  are  the 
only  places  worthy  of  notice  in  the  waiwodat  of  Cracow. 
The  palace  of  the  vicar-general,  and  the  school  of  the  mines, 
are  situated  in  the  first  town,  which  contains  5000  inhabi- 
tants. Sendomir  in  the  waiwodat  of  the  same  name,  not- 
withstanding its  two  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants, 
its  fortified  castle,  and  its  fields  rich  in  wheat,  must  cede  the 
title  of  capital  to  the  small  town  of  Radoic,  which  is  more 
centrally  situated.  The  Jews  of  Opatow  carry  on  a  lucra- 
tive trade  in  Hungarian  wines ;  and  Rakow,  a  decayed 
town,  was  inhabited  by  the  Socinian  sectaries,  who  were 
banished  in  1643,s  contrary  to  law  and  the  faith  of  treaties.11 

The  mountains  disappear  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula, 
in  the  waiwodat  of  Lublin,  which  is  watered  by  the  Wieprz, 
and  separated  from  Russia  by  the  Bog.  The  province 
abounds  in  corn,  wood  and  cattle,  and  although  it  is  not 
probable,  as  Chwalkowski  supposes,  that  the  rye  of  Lublin 
changes  in  time  into  wheat,  yet  it  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  flour,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  thin  pellicle.  Lublin,  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom,  is  peopled  by  10,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  we  observe  in  the  town  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Casimir  the  Great,  the  palace  of  Sobieski,  some  fine  churches 
and  the  largest  synagogue  in  Poland.  The  fairs  are  fre- 
quented by  German,  Russian,  Armenian,  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish merchants.  Zamosc,  a  very  important  fortress,  is  built 
after  the  Italian  manner  with  arcades  round  the  houses, 
but  as  the  fortifications  were  much  extended,  the  number  of 
habitations  and  inhabitants  has  been  proportionably  dimi- 
nished. Pulawy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  a  place  cele- 
brated in  poetry,  belongs  to  the  Czartoriski.  The  noble 
architecture  of  the  castle  and  the  church,  the  temple  of  the 
Sibyl,  an  imitation  of  an  ancient  edifice,  the  splendid  library 
of  the  proprietors,  and  the  scenery  described  by  Delille, 
form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  vulgar  details  connected 
with  geography.  The  castle  of  Klemenzow,  the  residence 
of  the  Zamoiski,  is  situated  in  the  same  province,  and  two 
monuments  of  classical  taste,  the  mausoleums  of  General 
Orlowski  and  the  poet  Kniaznin,  are  not  more  than  three 
miles  from  Pulawy. '  It  is  natural  to  admire  the  good  feel- 
ing and  generosity  of  nobles,  who  have  used  their  wealth 
in  promoting  the  happiness  of  those  around  them,  but  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  isolated  palaces  surrounded 
by  hamlets  and  mean  cottages,  are  any  proof  of  general 
prosperity. 


f  Rzaczynski,  Tract.  III.  c.  II.  art.  7.  Sarnicki,  Chorographia,  in  voce 
Mons  Crucis.  Lysa-Gora  is  the  Polish  name  of  this  mountain,  which  is 
also  called  the  mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

g  It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Socinians,  and  noted  for  their  school  and 
printing  establishment.  They  were  banished  in  1645.  Encyc.  Method, 
partie  Geog.  Mod. — P. 

h  Rzaczynski,  p.  69. 

1  "At  Konskowola." 
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Rubieszow  and  Tmnasscw,  two  frontier  towns,  are  enriched  I 
by  their  commerce  in  Hungarian  wines,  and  their  trade;  in 
hydromel. 

The  numerous  lakes,  marshes  and  forests,  which  sepa- 
rate the  sources  of  the  Bug  and  the  Wieprz,  in  the  districts 
of  Biala.  and  Radzyn,  form  part  of  the  romantic  and  fruitful 
waiwodat  of  Polachia.  Sicdlcc,  the  chief  town,  is  noted  for 
its  white  bread  and  ardent  spirits ;  the  former  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  the  bread  in  other  countries,  the  latter  is  not  quite 
so  bad  as  the  strong  drink  in  the  rest  of  Poland. 

The  waiwodat  of  Plock  corresponds  with  the  Prussian 
department  of  the  same  name,  and  many  curious  details 
concerning  it  are  contained  in  the  statistical  tables  published 
by  authority  of  the  Prussian  government.  Thus,  the  extent 
of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  equal  to  127,984  hufen,  and  the 
forests,  heaths,  marshes  and  lakes  make  up  1 02,386. a  The 
western  districts  are  covered  with  forests  of  lofty  oaks,  but 
the  ordinary  return  of  rye  and  barley  throughout  the  de- 
partment, is  not  more  than  three  to  one.  Plock,  which  con- 
tains seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  is  surrounded  by 
orchards,  and  the  Vistula  flows  beneath  its  walls.  The 
town  is  enlivened  by  its  trade,  the  fishermen  cast  their  nets 
in  quest  of  salmon,  and  many  boats  laden  with  the  corn  of 
Poland,  sail  down  the  river.b  A  Polish  theatre  and  a  public 
garden  are  the  places  of  amusement.  An  official  journal  has 
of  late  years  been  established,  and  Plock  is  likely  to  become, 
from  its  position,  one  of  the  first  commercial  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  The  different  places  on  the  Narew  and  the  Bug 
are  JModlyn,  an  important  fortress,  Oslrolenka  near  the  de- 
sert of  the  same  name,  an  immense  heath  partly  covered 
with  natural  woods,  and  Pultusk,  which  is  almost  enconir 
passed  by  the  Narew  ;  the  last  town  contains  2500  inha- 
bitants ;  its  lofty  castle  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rock, 
and  commands  the  adjacent  plain.  The  river  Orzik  in 
the  district  of  Mlava,  flows  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  subterra- 
nean channel. 

Jlugustoioo,  the  eighth  and  last  waiwodat,  comprehends 
a  small  part  of  Lithuania,  now  united  to  the  kingdom  and 
formerly  to  the  grand  dutchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  high  powers 
that  presided  over  the  different  divisions  of  Poland.  The 
province  of  Bialystock  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  to  the 
Polish  crown,  or  it  might  be  exchanged  for  the  Lithua- 
nian portion,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  Augustowo,  a 
small  town  founded  by  Sigismund  Augustus,  of  which  the 
population  is  less  than  2000  souls.  That  narrow  headland, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated  ;  it  is 
bounded  by  the  territory  of  Prussia  on  the  west,  and  the 
course  of  the  Niemen  on  the  east  and  north.  Suwalki,  a 
place  of  three  or  four  thousand  souls,  is  now  the  metropolis 
of  the  waiwodat  ;  Novcmiasto  and  Kahcary  are  the  towns 
next  to  it  in  importance.  The  convent  of  Wigry  and  its 
colossal  walls  are  built  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  pilgrims  repair  every  year  to  the  monastery  of 
Seyny. 

A  surface  of  about  6340  square  leagues,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  3,700,000  souls,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  conquests 


"  Tl\c  Polish  hufe  or  hide  is  nearly  equal  to  thirty  acres. — Tr. 

•>  Starovolski,  p.  C>2.    Muller,  vol.  II.  p.  377. 
"The  chamher  of  provincial  deputies  (nunlii  terrestres,)  elected  by  the 
nobility  and  the  assemblies  of  the  people  (licrs-6tat.)" 

u  The  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  namely,  ten  bishops,  ten  pala- 
tines, and  ten  castellans  named  by  the  kins;  for  life.  Ed.  Encyc. — 1'. 

e  A  castellan  or  ancient  Polish  senator  held  the  first  rank  in  the  slate  af- 
ter the  royal  family. — Tr.* 

*  The  castellans  were  senators  who  held  the  first  rank  after  the  pala- 

VOL.  H.-NOS.  107  &  tOa  4  C 
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of  Boleslaus  in  Red  Russia,  of  the  accessions  gained  bj  the 
union  of  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  and  Kiow  under  the  Jag<  I- 
lons,  and  the  additional  territory  obtained  by  the  invamoi  J 
of  Moscow,  Smolensko,  Moldavia,  Livonia  and  Prussia. 
Thus,  countries  are  conquered  by  ambitious  princes,  and 
lost  by  their  children  or  grandchildren.  The  victors  bee  u  <• 
the  founders  of  powerful  empires,  and  in  the  next  <s(  :.<  r.  - 
tion,  the  people  are  governed  by  strangers.  Nothing  io 
more  unstable  than  national  greatness.  The  extent  of 
Poland  was  not  less  than  38,000  square  leagues,  and  its 
population  was  greater  than  fourteen  millions  in  1 772,  but 
Poland  is  now  annihilated,  and  San  Marino  is  not  changed. 

The  constitution  granted  by  Alexander  is  representative  ; 
the  diet  consists  of  two  chambers  ;  the  deputies  of  the  one 
are  elected  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies  ;c 
the  senate  is  composed  of  ten  waiwodes,  who  are  appointed 
during  life  by  the  king,  ten  castellans,  who  are  nominated  by 
the  senate,  and  the  same  number  of  bishops.  The  power 
of  the  monarch  is  very  great,  but  not  incompatible  with  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  privileges  of  the  towns  are  re- 
spected, the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  improved, 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  guaranteed,  but  the  Polish 
laws  are  complicated  and  imperfect.  The  revenues  of  the 
crown  are  estimated  at  fifty  millions  of  Polish  florins 
(£1,291,667,)  and  of  that  sum  seven  millions  are  expended 
on  the  civil  list.  The  army  is  wholly  national ;  the  number 
of  men  is  limited  to  30,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry,  but 
it  is  not  yet  completely  organized. 

The  country  which  makes  up  the  republic  of  Cracow  is 
equal  to  ninety-four  square  leagues,  and  the  population 
amounts  to  100,000.  The  peasants  formerly  protected  by 
the  clergy,  were  not  so  poor  or  ignorant  as  those  in  the  rest 
of  Poland,  and  additional  benefits  have  been  conferred  on 
them  by  the  present  government.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  is  different ;  greater  labour  is  bestowed  on  the  roads, 
the  fruitful  fields  are  separated  by  quickset  hedges,  and  the 
cottages,  though  built  of  clay  and  the  branches  of  trees,  are 
better  whitened  without  and  cleaner  within  ;  most  of  them 
are  shaded  by  fruit  trees/  Apples,  plums,  cherries,  chest- 
nuts, almonds  and  peaches  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital.6 

Cracow,  once  the  metropolis  of  Poland,  was  the  place 
where  the  ancient  kings  were  crowned  and  interred.  The 
cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  mausoleums  ;  we. 
may  mention  the  monument  of  Sobieski,  that  was  repaired 
by  king  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  that  of  bishop  Soltyk,  in 
which  the  prelate  is  represented  on  a  basso  relievo,  while 
the  Russians  are  leading  him  captive  to  Siberia.  The  tomb 
of  Saint  Stanislaus  is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  church  ; 
two  lamps  burn  day  and  night  near  it,  and  masses  arc  con- 
tinually said  over  his  ashes.  Christian  piety  tries  to  perpetu- 
ate the  glorious  name  of  a  true  saint,  who  ventured  to  re- 
prove a  victorious  monarch,  elated  with  success  and  cor- 
rupted by  debauchery,  at  a  time  when  his  baneful  example 
was  imitated  by  his  people.  Saint  Stanislaus  Sczepanowski 
must  always  be  ranked  among  the  great  men  of  Poland  ; 


tines.  Encyc.  Method,  parlie  Hislor.—  The  castellans  were  senators  of  the 
kingdom,  but  senators  of  the  lower  class  ;  in  the  diets,  thev  sat  on  low  seats 
behind  the  palatines  or  great  senators.  They  commanded  a  par,  of  a  p>!  t 
tinate  under  the  palatine.  I?ccs>  djc.  The  palatines  were  not  memben 
of  the  royal  family,  but  simply  nobles  possessed  of  a  palatinate.  The  an- 
cient Polish  senate  consisted  of  the  ministers  of  state,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  palatines  and  castellans. — P. 

f  Carosi^  t.  I.  p.  135.    Zollner,  t.  I.  p.  '256,  267,  &c. 

e  Starovolski,  Polonia,  p.  18. 
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but  it  may  be  doubted  that  he  restored  the  dead  to  life.  Bo- 
leslaus  the  Bold,  in  defiance  of  his  miracles,  resolved  to  kill 
the  bishop  in  his  own  church ;  thrice  he  gave  the  order  to 
his  guard,  and  thrice  they  refused  to  injure  so  venerable  a 
personage,  and  to  profane  so  sacred  a  place.  The  king 
himself  performed  at  last  the  office  of  executioner  ;  he  struck 
the  saint  with  the  hilt  of  his  heavy  sword,  and  stretched  him 
lifeless  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. a 

The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  26,000  souls  ;  its 
commerce  and  manufactures  have  been  long  in  a  state  of 
decay.  The  university,  formerly  called  the  school  of  the 
kingdom,  though  open  at  present  to  every  Pole,  is  not  at- 
tended by  many  students.  The  immunities  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cracow  enjoy  in  all  the  provinces  of  ancient  Po- 
land, may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  capital 
more  prosperous. 

Two  places  of  some  celebrity  are  situated  in  the  territory 
of  the  republic.  The  tomb  of  queen  Venda  may  be  seen 
at  Mogila,  at  no  great  distance  below  Cracow.  That  war- 
like princess  refused  the  homage  of  all  the  neighbouring 
kings.  Ritiger,  a  German  monarch,  more  amorous  or  more 
ambitious  than  the  rest,  came  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
offered  war  or  marriage  to  the  royal  Amazon.  Venda 
marched  boldly  to  meet  the  foe,  but  after  the  two  armies 
came  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  soldiers  of  Ritiger  refused 
to  fight,  alleging  that  it  became  them  to  defend  their  coun- 
try, not  to  interfere  in  the  private  concerns  of  their  sove- 


*  Zollner-,  1. 1,  p.  326.    Dlugossi,  lib.  III.  p.  291,  599. 

b  In  the  English  edition  it  is  rendered,  "  not  many  years  afterwards,  &c." 
This  is  not  in  the  original,  nor  docs  it  correspond  with  other  authorities. 
'On  her  return  to  Poland,  after  the  death  of  Ritiger,  she  threw  herself  into 
the  Vistula,  from  the  fear  that  her  beauty  might  impel  some  other  prince  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  her  subjects."  Dorville,  Pastes  de  Pologne,  p.  6.  "  After 
she  had  returned  in  triumph  to  Cracow,  she  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Polish 


reign.  The  prince,  unable  to  brook  his  disgrace,  or  to  yield 
to  a  woman,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  and  queen  Venda 
returned  in  triumph  to  Cracow.  But  soon  afterwards,  either 
from  regret  for  her  past  conduct,  or  from  some  other  cause 
not  mentioned  by  historians,  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
her  existence.  After  sacrificing  many  victims  to  the  gods, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  Vistula,  and  terminated  her  days 
to  the  great  regret  of  her  subjects.15  The  story  is  more 
fully  related  by  the  Polish  chroniclers,  and  few  events 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Poland  are  so  well  adapted  for 
poetry.0 

No  tragical  associations  are  connected  with  another  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow.  The  town  of  Krzeszo- 
wice,  in  spite  of  its  barbarous  name,  is  visited  by  the  gay  and 
wealthy  Poles.  A  princess3  erected  there  a  vauxhall  and 
different  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  fre- 
quented the  baths.  The  adjacent  country  is  remarkable 
for  its  picturesque  scenery.  The  Kudowa,  which  flows 
through  the  low  grounds,  waters  verdant  meadows  and 
fruitful  orchards,  and  the  sandstone  rocks  on  the  heights, 
are  cut  into  a  thousand  different  shapes,  which  exhibit  the 
image  of  Gothic  castles.  The  white  fir  rises  near  those 
ruins,  and  the  sides  of  the  torrents  are  shaded  by  willows  ; 
but  these  retreats  on  the  Sarmatian  hills  are  often  rendered 
inaccessible  by  rain  and  inundations.6  The  principal  spring 
contains  sulphur,  magnesia  and  different  neutral  salts/ 


divinities,  and  then  threw  herself  into  the  Vistula."  Beauvais,  Diet.  Histor. 
p.  3158. — P. 

c  Dlugossi,  t.  I.  p.  55.  edit.  Gleditsch.  Kadlubkon,  t.  II.  p.  609.  Sar- 
nicki,  p.  1051.    Floras  Polonicus,  &c. 

d  "  A  Princess  Lubomirska,  by  birth  a  Czartoriska." 

«  Zollner,  t.  I.  p.  260. 

f  Laf'ontaine,  Dissertations,  p.  168. 
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Europe  continued.     Kingdom  of  Galicia,  or  Austrian  Po- 
land.   Polish  Language  and  Antiquities. 
The  Austrian  possessions  in  Poland  are  officially  desig- 
nated Galilzia  and  Lodomiria.    The  last  term  is  only  used 
in  public  documents  ;  the  first  has  been  changed,  and  a  new- 
source  of  contusion  has  thus  been  introduced  by  geogra- 
phers themselves.    The  name  of  Galicia  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Spanish  province  Galicia. a    It  may  be  as  well  how- 
ever to  consider  a  more  important  subject,  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  inhabitants.    Upper  Poland  and  Red  Russia 
formed  together  the  high  country  of  ancient  Poland,  and 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  These 
regions  were  peopled  at  an  early  age  by  the  Carpi,  the 
Biessi,  the  Soboci  and  other  tribes,  whose  names  appear  to 
be  Slavonic.    The  Carpi  were  the  most  celebrated  of  any 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  as  they  were  more  cor- 
rectly called  Carpatb.es,  or,  conformably  to  the  Polish  pro- 
nunciation, Krapats  or  Chrabats,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
they  were  the  same  people,  who  extended  their  sway  in  the 
sixth  century  over  Great  or  White  Chrobatia.    That  moun- 
tainous region,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  its  name,  was  the 
principal  country  of  the  Slavonic  hordes  that  inundated  the 
Roman  empire.    The  western  Russians,  the  Russniaky  of 
the  Polish  writers,  might  have  been  confounded  under  the 
vague  denomination  of  Slavi  or  Slavini.    It  is  unnecessary 
to  suppose  them  a  colony  of  eastern  Russians,  that  migra- 
ted about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  from  the  Dnieper.  Their 
existence,  as  a  distinct  nation  from  the  other  Slavonians,  par- 
ticularly the  Poles,  is  dated  from  the  year  884,  the  epoch  of 
the  Hungarian  migrations,  but  they  must  have  existed  as  a 
people,  or  formed  a.  mass  of  inhabitants,  long  before  that  pe- 
riod.   The  Hungarians,  a  confederacy  of  Finnic  tribes  who 
left  the  provinces  which  now  make  up  central  Russia,  inva- 
ded first  the  powerful  state  of  Kiow,  but  entered  from  choice 
or  necessity  into  a  treaty  with  the  Russians,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  abandon  their  territory,  and  to  seek  a  country  in 
a  different  laud.    They  traversed  in  peace  the  two  Russian 
principalities  of  Galitz,  or,  according  to  the  Polish  orthogra- 
phy, Halicz,  and  Wlodomir  or  Lodomer ;   they  remained 
several  weeks  in  these  states,  and  received  hostages  and 
considerable  re-enforcements.    Guided  by  these  Russian 
nations,  the  Hungarians  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains 
by  the  forest  of  Houos,  and  settled  in  the  counties  of  Ungh 
and  Beregh.    The  position  of  two  Russian  principalities 
may  be  determined  by  their  march.    When  Wlodomir, 
grand  duke  of  Kiow,  and  sovereign  of  these  principalities, 
made  war  in  981  against  the  Lechs  or  Poles,  Przemysl  was 


•  The  former  in  French,  is  Gallicie,  and  the  latter  Galice.  Both  are 
usually  spelt  alike  in  English. — P. 

b  Lemberg  is  the  German  name  of  the  town. 


the  most  important  place  that  he  gained  from  the  enemy. 
The  Poles,  under  the  command  of  Boleslaus,  commenced 
their  conquests  by  retaking  the  same  town.  The  history 
of  the  frequent  wars  between  the  Kiovian  Russians,  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians,  may  afford  us  some  information 
concerning  many  other  places  than  the  capitals  of  petty 
states,  among  others,  Iaroslav,  Lubaczow,  Trembowla,  and 
Leopolis,  Lwov)  or  Lemberg  ;  the  last  town  was  founded 
by  prince  Leo  in  the  year  1200.b  The  extension  of  the 
western  Russian  nation  was  at  that  time  nearly  as  great  on 
the  side  of  Poland,  as  that  of  Red  Russia.  Wlodomir  in 
Volhynia  appears  to  have  been  the  most  northern  town ;  it 
was  contiguous  to  the  frontiers  of  Black  Russia,  at  that  time 
subject  to  Lithuania.  All  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  chro- 
niclers agree  that  Russia  or  Ruthenia  lay  to  the  north  of 
Hungary,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  The  name  of  Gallisia,  Galilza  or  Gallea  was 
known  to  the  Arabian  geographers,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  also  to  the  Byzantine  and  Icelandic  au- 
thors. It  became  gradually  confounded  with  that  of  R  ussia, 
and  it  was  by  the  latter  name  that  the  Hungarians  ceded 
the  country  to  the  Poles,  in  the  treaties  of  1412  and  1423. c 

The  history  of  these  states  forms  a  long  and  tiresome 
succession  of  revolutions,  in  which  the  Hungarian  kings 
appeared  sometimes  as  conquerors,  at  other  times  as  the 
avengers  and  restorers  of  dethroned  princes.  It  may  be 
remarked,  without  entering  into  details,  that  by  the  cession 
of  1423,  the  king  of  Hungary  renounced  his  rights  merely 
for  the  time,  an  equivocal  phrase  that  gave  rise  to  fresh  con- 
tention. But  Red  Russia,  the  only  part  occupied  by  the 
Hungarians,  did  not  comprehend  that  portion  of  Upper 
Poland,  which  is  now  incorporated  with  Galicia. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  constitutional  law  of  Hungary,  and 
from  the  oath  taken  by  the  princes  at  their  coronation,  that 
if  any  ancient  province  be  reconquered,  it  must  be  united 
to  the  kingdom  ;  still,  however,  Maria  Theresa  having  ob- 
tained Galicia  and  Lodomiria  in  the  name  of  Hungary,  go- 
verned them  as  a  distinct  state.  The  claims  of  the  diet 
have  remained  and  are  likely  to  remain  ineffectual. 

The  southern  part  of  Galicia  is  mountainous,  but  the 
greatest  elevations  are  lower  than  those  in  Hungary  ;  none 
reach  to  the  height  of  6000  feet,  and  few  are  equal  to  four 
thousand.  They  are  more  frequently  called  the  Czprna 
Gora  than  the  Carpathians  ;  the  only  remarkable  summit 
is  that  of  the  Babia  Gora,  from  which  may  be  seen  a  great 
part  of  Galicia,  Poland  and  Silesia.  The  Babia  Gora  i-  se- 
parated from  the  Tatra  mountains  in  Hungary  by  a  lofty 


«  Suhm,  Memoir  on  Galicia  and  Lodomiria,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  at  Copenhagen,  XI.  p.  471. 
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plain  ;  it  is  composed  of  "  primitive  foliated  sandstone,"  and 
its  summit  is  probably  higher  than  4800  feet,a  for  it  is  above 
the  zone  of  the  Pinus  pumilio}  Some  mountains  situated 
on  the  frontiers  are  still  higher ;  their  summits  or  peaks  are 
formed  of  compact  limestone  or  grauwacke.  The  sides 
of  the  Babia  Gora  and  of  other  heights  in  the  country  to 
the  south  of  Cracow,  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  large 
pieces  of  rock  are  sometimes  detached  from  them.0  The 
most  of  the  mountains  in  Galicia  are  apparently  composed 
of  sandstone/  but  extensive  layers  of  carbonated  iron  and 
beds  of  rock  salt  may  be  observed  in  different  directions. 
The  lower  hills  ore  generally  formed  of  clay,  but  masses 
of  bituminous  sandstone®  are  not  uncommon  in  many  of 
them/'  Meadows  and  peat  grounds  are  scattered  over  the 
alluvial  lands  along  the  vallies  of  the  Dniester  and  the  San, 
below  Sambor  and  Iaroslaw.  A  narrow  belt  of  moving 
sand  extends  from  Cracow  to  Lemberg,  and  red  resinous 
pines  are  the  only  trees  that  grow  on  it.s  The  country 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemberg  to  Komorno  on  the 
west,  and  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  on  the  east,  forms 
an  argillaceous  ridge1'  abounding  in  lakes.  The  heights 
that  crown  the  ridge,  are  called  the  Biecziad  mountains.' 

Galicia  is  exposed  from  its  position  to  the  northeast  wind, 
which  blows  from  the  central  table-land  of  Russia,  and  is 
often  accompanied  with  excessive  cold.  The  soil  is  very 
humid,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  tails  during  the  year, 
is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers  are  not  common  diseases, 
but  rheumatic  and  nervous  fevers,  phthisis,  dropsy,  syphilis 
and  plica,,  remind  the  traveller  of  all  the  plagues  in  Poland. 
The  Galicians  and  Poles  eat  the  same  coarse  and  unwhole- 
some bread,  both  drink  too  freely  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the 
want  of  good  physicians  is  severely  felt  in  the  two  countries.11 

Grain  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  produce,  and 
the  whole  province,  in  as  much  as  relates  to  its  culture, 
may  be  divided  into  three  almost  equal  parts.  The  first 
is  composed  of  mountains  and  marshes  over  which  the 
plough  can  hardly  pass  ;  the  second  is  formed  by  plains  of 
sand  that  sometimes  yield  late  harvests the  third  is  made 
up  of  good  arable  land,  in  which  the  ordinary  return  is  as 
five  or  six  to  one.  Leguminous  plants  and  almost  every 
kind  of  grain  are  cultivated,  but  the  most  common  crops 
are  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat."1  The  best  lands  are 
those  in  the  districts  to  the  east  of  Lemberg,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  circle  of  Belzk.  Winter  grain  is  seldom  sown 
m  the  sandy  or  mountainous  regions,  and  its  return  in  that 
part  of  the  country  is  never  greater  in  good  seasons  than 
three  or  four  to  one.  The  wheat  is  exported,  the  oats  and 
hiiekwheat  are  consumed  by  the  people,  and  the  potato, 
which  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  is  now  common  in 
the  circle  of  Jaslo."  Asparagus,  water  melons  and  other 
plants  grow  spontaneously  and  in  abundance.  Vineyards 

"  "  Height,  700  or  800  toiscs." 

b  Schultes'  Letters. 

0  Rzaezynski,  Tract.  III.  sec.  I.  art.  2. 

d  "  Gres  houiller,"  sandstone  of  the  coal  formation. 

c  "  Gres  lignite,"  sandstone  accompanying  brown  coal. 

f  Carte  Geologique  de  Beudant.    Comp.  Schultes. 

s  Zollner's  Travels,  &c.  I.  p.  255. 

h  "  Plateau,"  table-land.  This  word,  which  is  frequently  translated 
ridge,  properly  signifies  an  extensive  tract  of  elevated  country,  with  a  flat 
summit ;  sometimes  crowned,  however,  with  chains  or  ridges  of  mountains. 
The  table-land,  here  mentioned,  divides  the  sources  of  the  Bog  and  Dniester 
from  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Vistula. — P. 

'  The  Biecziad  mountains,  according  to  Rzaezynski,  commence  at  Gor- 
lice,  and,  according  to  Dlugossi,  at  Soby. 

k  Schultes,  Letter  XVII. 


were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemberg,  but  the 
rigour  of  the  climate,  although  under  the  same  parallel  as 
Paris,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  the  culture  of 
the  vine.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  annually  varies 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  quintals.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  generally  cultivated,  but  chiefly  in  the  district  of 
Przemysl ;  the  linen  made  in  the  country  is  coarse,  and  the 
demand  for  it  is  confined  to  the  province.  A  plantation 
of  rhubarb  near  Makrotin  contains  upwards  of  40,000 
plants. 

There  were  more  than  a  million  of  oxen,  and  nearly 
300,000  horses  in  the  country  about  twenty  years  ago  ;  but 
the  horses  were  small  and  ill  kept.  The  breed,  however, 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  horses  for 
the  Austrian  cavalry  are  mostly  imported  from  Galicia. 

Several  thousand  lakes  or  ponds  well  stocked  with  fish, 
are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  province ;  the  largest 
are  in  the  district  of  Lemberg ;  some  of  them  are  not 
less  than  a  league  in  length  and  in  breadth,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  them  has  amounted  to  60,000  florins.0 

The  iron  mines,  though  not  very  valuable,  have  been 
improved  by  the  Austrian  government ;  it  is  stated  that  they 
yield  forty  thousand  quintals  of  crude  iron.  Copper  is 
wrought  at  Poschoryta,  and  lead  mixed  with  silver  at  Kerli- 
baba.  Marble  is  found  in  the  circle  of  Stanislawow,  or  the 
ancient  Pokutia.  The  town  of  Halicz  or  Galicz  was  so 
called  from  its  salt  springs  ;  the  term  has  been  extended  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  are  thus  perhaps  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  the  name  of  the  ancient  Halizones.  Salt  is  ex- 
tracted from  twenty-six  springs  in  Galicia,  but  fossil  salt  is 
much  more  abundant,  and  it  is  worked  in  the  famous  mines 
of  Bochnia  and  WielkzkaJ 

Hills  flattened  at  their  summits  extend  along  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  Carpathian  chain  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  first  stratum  in  these  heights  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  gypsum  ;  below  it  is  a 
layer  of  fine  and  humid  sand,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  bed 
of  sandy  marl ;  the.  fossil  salt  is  found  under  the  marl,  and 
in  some  places  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  sandy  stratum  is 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  plain  from  Cracow  to  Lemberg, 
and  the  hills  of  clay  commence  at  the.  height  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Vistula. 
Fossil  salt  or  salt  springs  are  observed  wherever  excavations 
of  moderate  depth  have  been  made,  and  sulphureous  and 
bituminous  springs  rise  near  the  mines  of  Bochnia  and 
Wieliczka. 

The  Polish  historians  and  geographers  maintain  that  the 
mine  of  Bochnia  was  discovered  in  the  year  1351.  The 
merit  of  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  Saint  Cunegunda,  a 
Hungarian  princess,  the  wife  of  Boleslaus  the  Fifth.  Al- 
though the  early  accounts  are  mixed  with  fable,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Hungarian  miners  were  sent  by  the  queen  into  Ga- 

1  "  They  are  rarely  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  winter  grain." 
m  Rzaezynski,  p.  67,  G8- 
"  Hassei;  XI.  p.  433. 

°  Starovolski,  p.  30.  Opalinski,  Pol.  defensa.  The  number  of  fish  ponds 
in  eastern  Galicia  is  equal  to  3859. 

p  The  following  are  the  best  accounts  of  the  mines.  Anonymous  paper 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  July,  1700;  see  the 
German  translation  with  notes  in  the  Hamburgisches  Magazin,  vol.  IV. 
no.  III.  p.  275.  Schober's  Physical  Description,  &c.  Hamburg.  Magazin, 
vol.  VI.  no.  II.  p.  215  ;  the  author  was  the  director  of  the  mines.  Mc  moire 
de  Guettard,  membre  de  l'Acadcmie  des  Sciences,  1763.  Observations,  &c. 
by  Bemiard,  in  the  Journal  de  .Physique,  1780.  Description,  &c.  by  Han- 
sen, inspector  of  the  mines,  published  by  Zollncr  in  the  Bcrlinisches  Ma- 
gazin, first  year,  no.  III.  p.  54.  Schultes'  Letters,  in  the  Annates  des 
Voyages. 
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]icia.a  But  the  mine  was  neglected  or  imperfectly  known 
before  the  year  1442,  and  the  works  at  Boehnia  are  now 
less  extensive  than  those  of  Wieliczka. b  Moezinsky  stated 
the  produce  of  both  the  mines  under  the  Polish  government, 
to  have  been  equal  to  ten  millions  of  Polish  florins,  and  that 
the  expense  of  working  them  absorbed  nine-tenths  of  that 
sum.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  introduced 
by  the  Austrians,  the  net  produce  is  not  less  at  present  than 
two  millions  of  German  florins.0  The  mine  of  Boehnia, 
says  Schober,  consists  of  a  long  subterranean  passage  which 
is  750  feet  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  10,000  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  not  less  in  some  places  than  1000 
or  1200  in  depth.  The  salt  at  the  entrance  of  the  mine  is 
crystallized,  and  in  veins;  it  is  finer  than  that  at  Wieliczka, 
and  the  best  kind  is  found  at  the  greatest  depths.  No  part 
of  the  mine  is  damp,  alabaster  is  observed  in  several  places, 
and  the  workmen  often  find  peices  of  black  and  decayed 
wood.  The  salt  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  put 
into  barrels. 

The  mines  of  Wieliczka  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
namely,  St.  John's,  and  the  Old  and  the  New  Fields.  The 
town  is  not  only  completely  undermined,  but  the  works  ex- 
tend on  every  side  of  it,  or  6000  feet  in  the  direction  from 
east  to  west,  and  2000  from  south  to  north.  The  depth 
beneath  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  is  about  800  feet.  Such 
are  the  dimensions  mentioned  by  Busching,  but  according 
to  Hansen  and  Zollner,  the  length  from  south  to  north  is 
equal  to  1,100  lachterf  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  to  400, 
and  the  depth  is  not  greater  than  1 23.  Ten  pits  are  connected 
with  the  mines,  but  that  of  Wodna-Gora  serves  as  an  outlet 
for  the  water,  which  filters  from  the  high  ground  ;  no  spring 
flows  from  any  part  of  the  excavations.  A  winding  stair 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy  steps  was  constructed  in  the 
pit  of  Lcszno,  by  order  of  king  Augustus  III.  The  cost  of 
the  work  amounted  to  40,000  Polish  florins.0  Travellers 
descend  the  pit  of  Danielowitz  by  means  of  ropes,  and  on 
their  arrival  at  the  first  mine,  they  are  struck  with  the  size 
and  cleanliness  of  the  alleys  and  vaults.  Chapels  and  altars 
cut  in  the  salt,  and  adorned  with  the  image  of  a  saint,  or  a 
crucifix,  before  which  a  lamp  continually  burns,  are  seen  in 
the  different  passages.  The  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  is  more 
than  thirty  feet  in  height.  Many  of  the  chambers  are  very 
large  ;  some  are  filled  with  barrels  of  salt  or  forage  for 
horses,  and  others  are  converted  into  stables.  There  are 
seldom  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty  horses  in  the  mines ;  but 
the  number  depends  on  the  quantity  of  salt  that  is  exported 
in  different  seasons.  If  water  passes  along  the  floor  or  the 
roof,  crystallizations  are  formed  and  heaped  above  each 
other  in  thousands  ;  when  these  places  are  lighted  by  many 
torches,  the  spectacle  is  brilliant,  but  not  so  dazzling  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  descriptions  of  some  ancient  travellers/ 

The  air  is  wholesome,  although  a  nitrous  gas  is  formed, 
which  rises  to  the  roof  of  the  vaults,  and  is  sometimes  in- 
flamed by  the  approach  of  torches  ;  it  is  called  saletra  by 
the  miners,  and  emits  in  burning  a  pale  red  light.  Seven 
hundred  workmen  are  employed,  but  none  of  them  pass 
their  lives  in  the  mines,  as  some  credulous  writers  and 
tra  vellers  affirm.  Accidents  are  not  of  frequent  occurence ; 
large  pillars  of  salt  are  left  at  certain  distances  to  support 

a  Dlngossi,  lib.  VII.  p.  710.    Sarnicki,  Chorogr.  voce  Boehnia. 
b  Carosi's  Travels,  t.  I.  p.  182. 

0  "  Austrian  florins  (florins  de  Viehne.)"    The  Austrian  florin  is  2s.  \<l. 
sterling  ;  that  of  Bavaria  Is.  [hi.- — Ed.  Encyc. 
d  A  measure  of  five' feet.  c  Zollner's  Travels,  I.  p.  281. 

'  Carosi,  1. 1.  p.  173.  e  Zollner,  p.  392,  296,  &e. 


the  roof,  but  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  part  of  the 
works  fell  in  1745.  Fires  were  occasioned  by  negtigl  nee 
in  1644  and  1696;  along  time  elapsed  before  tlx  \  uric 
extinguished,  and  most  of  the  scaffoldings  were  destroyed. 
Salt  is  found  in  large  and  shapeless  masses  in  the  tiro  6nt 
stories,  and  the  workmen  may  cut  blocks  of  three,  four  and 
five  hundred  cubic  feet.  Three  different  kinds  of  earth  or 
rock  are  observed.  The  first  is  a  dark  gray  marl,  humid 
to  the  touch,  and  mixed  in  some  places  with  gypsum.  Zie- 
lana  or  green  salt  is  deposited  in  the  stratum  ;  it  contains  a 
small  portion  of  marl,  a  circumstance  that  accounts  for  its 
colour.  Several  varieties  of  the  same  salt  may  be  enume 
rated  ;  spisa  is  of  a  grayish  colour  and  is  generally  used  in 
the  country,  lodowahj  or  glazed  salt  is  combined  with  chalk, 
ixndjarka  is  a  saline  sand.  The  second  kind  is  an  unctu- 
ous marl,  that  abounds  in  shells,  and  the  third  is  composed 
of  impure  salt,  gypsum  and  pyrites.  It  is  in  the  zubcr  or 
last  mixture,  that  the  rock  salt  and  crystallizations  appear  ; 
they  assume  the  form  of  cubes  or  rectangular  prisms.  These 
deposits  rest  on  a  layer  of  marl  and  lime,  below  which  is 
the  szybakoiea  or  regular  stratum  of  fossil  salt,  the  purest 
and  most  compact  of  any.  The  beds  alternate  with  clay, 
slate  and  gypsum  ;  their  direction  is  from  west  to  east,  but 
they  incline  towards  the  south,  and  consequently  towards  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  upper  part  of  the  saline  strata 
resembles  a  sea  from  its  undulations,  while  the  base  or  lower 
part  seems  to  form  a  perfect  level.5 

Lcmberg,  Lwow  or  Leopol,11  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Red  Russia,  and  it  is  at  present  the  metropolis  of  Galicia. 
j  The  place  is  large  ;  the  streets  are  spacious,  well  paved,  and 
cleanly  kept ;  they  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  those 
of  the  other  towns  in  the  country.  The  public  buildings 
and  many  private  houses  add  to  the  imposing  appearance 
of  the  city,  and  are  likely  to  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers 
accustomed  to  the  mean  towns  in  Poland.  The  pheno- 
menon may  be  perhaps  attributed  to  the  proximity  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  at  all  events,  Greeks  often  found  refuge  at 
Leopol  during  the  thirteenth  century.1  There  were  at  one- 
time seventy-two  churches  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  but  the 
numberwas  reduced  to  twenty  during1  the  reign  of  Joseph  II., 
which  is  still  sufficient  for  a  population  of  50,000  individuals, 
among  whom  are  13,232  Jews,  and  as  many  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  that  frequent  their  different  places  of  worsliip, 
and  participate,  like  all  the  Galicians,  in  the  blessings  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  ramparts  are  now  changed  into  streets 
or  public  walks,  and  Lemberg  carries  on  an  advantageous 
and  profitable  trade  with  Russia,  Turkey  and  the  other 
neighbouring  countries. 

"  You  may  see,"  says  an  able  traveller,  "  a  metropolitan 
and  a  superintendent,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  bishop,  an  Arme- 
nian pontiff' and  a  great  rabbi  livingtogctheron  friendly  terms. 
The  utmost  harmony  prevails,  and  if  the  discipline  be  re- 
laxed, it  is  also  improved,  for  many  catholic  priests  abandon- 
ing celibacy  for  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock,  arc  not  less 
respected  on  account  of  their  wives  and  numerous  offspring, 
although  the  same  privilege  is  forbidden  to  their  brethren 
in  other  countries.  The  manes  of  Joseph  II.  seem  to  pro- 
tect the  land,  and  the  fruits  of  his  reign  are  public  liberty 
and  religious  toleration. k 

h  "  Licnir,  in  Polish,  and  Leopol,  in  latinized  Polish." 

'  Bladimir  (Wlodomir,)  regent  of  Galitza,  was  the  friend  of  the  nnpcrpT 
Manuel.  Anuronieus  livi  d  in  exile  at  tin1  cowl  of  ImsWatDU  (Jmomw,) 
another  prince  of  the  same  country.  Cinnani.  lih.  IV.  c.  II.  lih.  V.  c 
XIV— XVI.    Nicetas,  torn.  I.  p.  G8. '('.!>. 

k  Schultes'  Letters,  (Aneienncs  Annales  des  Voyages.) 
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The  rest  of  Galicia  may  be  divided  into  two  portions, 
which  in  their  relation  to  ethnography  and  history  are 
wholly  distinct.  The  first  of  these  divisions  forms  a  part  of 
Little  Poland,  and  is  inhabited  by  Poles.  Rzezow  and 
Tamow,  two  towns  on  the  plains  near  the  Vistula,  are  each 
of  them  peopled  by  four  or  five  thousand  individuals  ;  both 
carry  on  a  trade  in  linen  and  different  manufactures,  and 
the  value  of  the  articles  sold  or  exported  annually  from 
Tarnow  amounts  to  1,200,000  florins.  Podgorza,  a  mo- 
dern town  protected  by  privileges  and  immunities,  lies  oppo- 
site to  Cracow.  The  wealth  of  Jlndrichow  and  Kenly  is 
derived  from  their  linen  ;  they  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Babia  Gora.  Blala  is  built  in  the  same  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  its  cloth  is  sold  throughout  Galicia.  The  towns 
in  the  Carpathians  are  New-Sandec,  Gorlke,  which  is 
sometimes  called  Little  Dantzic  on  account  of  its  trade  and 
manufacturing  industry,  and  Krosno,  a  place  of  5000  inha- 
bitants, and  the  mart  of  the  Hungarian  wines.  A  great 
quantity  of  iron  is  wrought  in  the  mining  villages  in  the  val- 
lies  watered  by  the  Upper  San. 

That  part  of  Galicia  or  of  the  former  Upper  Poland  is 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  people.  The  Mazurdks  or  the 
natives  of  the  plains  resemble  the  other  Poles,  but  the  Go- 
ralis  or  mountaineers  are  very  different* 

They  appear  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  distinguished  from 
the  other  Slavonians  by  their  lighter  make  and  more  expres- 
sive features  ;  but  their  small  eyes  and  prominent  cheek 
bones  indicate  their  connexion  with  the  Slavonic  race. 
More  lively  and  robust,  more  docile  and  cunning  than  the 
Slavonians  in  the  plains,  their  ancient  enmity  against  them 
may  be  repressed,  but  it  is  not  diminished.  The  lowland- 
ers  of  past  times  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  harassing  the 
mountaineers,  who,  irritated  or  driven  to  despair,  often  in- 
vaded the  plains  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  their  oppressors. 
Their  enemies  rarely  ventured  to  approach  the  mountain 
passes  ;  those  who  were  so  bold,  seldom  or  never  returned. 
These  incursions  have  been  checked  during  the  Austrian 
administration,  and  by  the  punishment  of  many  Goralis,  the 
'■est  have  been  intimidated.  Although  prohibited  from 
carrying  the  axe,  they  still  appear  with  it  on  their  mountains, 
but  it  is  no  longer  employed  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  and 
every  traveller  may  now  visit  the  country,  or  reside  in  it 
without  danger.  The  axe  is  a  national  weapon,  which  the 
Goralis  handle  with  great  dexterity  ;  they  can  hit  any  object 
with  it  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards.  The  same  weapon  is 
considered  an  ornament ;  the  people  never  lay  it  aside  du- 
ring their  games  or  the  dance. 

The  mountaineers  return  from  the  plains  about  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  but  they  seldom  gain  enough  to  provide 
for  their  subsistence.  It  often  happens  that  they  are  obliged 
to  leave  their  cottages,  and  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  livelihood, 
after  having  passed  the  summer  in  tending  their  flocks  on 
heaths  and  in  deserts. 

Those  who  migrate,  and  the  number  is  not  inconsiderable, 
are  more  fortunate  ;  they  follow  the  trades  of  weavers, 
hucksters  and  pedlers,  and  are  scattered  in  every  part  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  The  hemp  and  flax  raised  on  the 
mountains  are  very  coarse,  and  perhaps  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  cultivating,  but  the  indigence  of  the  inhabitants 
compels  them  to  submit  to  any  sort  of  labour.  The  house- 
hold furniture  made  by  the  people  is  sold  in  the  plains  ;  its 
cheapness  is  its  only  recommendation,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 


|  people  willing  to  purchase  it,  could  be  found  in  any  other 
country  than  Poland.  The  wood  of  which  the  different  ar- 
ticles are  made,  is  every  day  becoming  more  rare.  The 
soil  is  too  sterile  for  the  production  of  wheat ;  oats,  barley 
and  buckwheat  succeed,  but  the  culture  of  the  last  grain  is 
not  well  understood  by  the  mountaineers. 

The  bread  consumed  in  the  country  is  made  of  oats, 
which  the  people  grind  in  handmills,  the  coarse  flour  is 
mixed  with  part  of  the  chaff,  and  a  cake  without  leaven 
and  without  salt  is  baked  under  ashes.  The  form  of  the 
platski  or  cakes  is  circular,  generally  about  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, and  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Their  coarse  bread, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  make  up  all  the 
food  of  the  Goralis.  Constant  health  and  great  longevity 
are  the  rewards  of  their  frugal  diet.  Schultes  saw  several 
persons  that  had  reached  their  hundredth  year ;  and  the 
same  writer  observed  one  individual  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve,  labouring  in  his  field  with  as  much  activity  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty.  That  extraordinary  person,  who  had 
married  for  the  third  time,  had  a  son,  at  the  age  of  a  hun- 
dred and  ten,  and  the  chastity  of  his  wife,  it  is  added,  was 
above  reproach. 

The  dress  of  the  Goralis  is  not  costly  ;  indeed  every  man 
is  his  own  tailor,  weaver  and  shoemaker.  Each  indivi- 
dual dresses  his  own  leather,  and  attaches  the  different 
pieces  in  the  same  shoe  with  thongs,  according  to  an  an- 
cient method,  which  has  been  long  abolished  in  civilized 
countries.  The  summer  dress  consists  of  coarse  hempen 
drawers  and  a  shirt  of  the  same  kind,  that  is  worn  above 
the  drawers,  and  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  belt.  White 
drawers  made  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  a  brown  pelisse 
of  the  same  substance,  form  part  of  the  winter  costume. 
The  men  weave  and  full  their  cloth,  which  is  said  to  be 
impervious  to  rain.  Thus,  the  Goralis  might  be  wholly  in- 
dependent of  their  neighbours,  were  they  not  obliged  to 
purchase  their  hats  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Makow. 

The  eastern  part  of  Galicia  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of 
Russian  origin.  Przemysl  and  Jaroslaw,  two  towns  worthy 
of  notice,  were  formerly  the  residence  of  grand  dukes  or 
princes ;  both  are  situated  on  the  San,  and  each  of  them 
possesses  a  population  of  six  or  seven  thousand  souls. 
Przemysl  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  rock.  Jaros- 
law is  built  on  a  hill,  and  its  principal  ornaments  are  the 
church  of  Panna  Maria  or  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  ro- 
mantic site  of  the  ancient  college  of  the  Jesuits.  The  nor- 
thern districts  are  well  cultivated,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  are  husbandmen.  Belz,  however,  forms 
an  exception,  for  its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  potash.  The 
privileged  town  of  Brody  on  the  northeast  frontier  is  peo- 
pled by  twenty  thousand  individuals,15  of  whom  more  than  a 
third  are  Jews.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  Russia  ; 
the  Israelites  have  endowed  a  college  and  a  commercial 
seminary,  but  their  own  houses  are  mean,  dirty  and  ill  fur- 
nished. Sambor  and  Drohokitz,  two  towns  in  the  south, 
may  each  of  them  contain  7000  souls  ;°  the  people  in  the 
one  are  employed  in  manufacturing  and  bleaching  linen, 
and  if  the  commerce  of  the  second  is  improved,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  synagogue.  The  population  of  Halicz, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Galicia,  is  not  more  than  4000,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  Jews  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Karaites; 
their  ancestors  were  settled  in  the  country  before  the  1 2th 
century,  for  the  Byzantine  writers  mention  among  the  allies 


a  Schultes. 


b  "  1G,000  to  20,000."  Population  21,000,  of  whom  17,000  are  Jews. 
Morse.  c  "  Sambor  6000— Drohobitz  more  than  7000," 
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of  the  emperor  Manuel,  the  Chalisii  who  adhered  to  the 
Mosaic  law.a  Slanislawow  is  a  place  of  much  greater-  im-  I 
portance,  indeed  if  we  may  judge  from  the  plan  that  has 
been  published,  it  is  likely  to  become  the  principal  fortress 
in  the  province.  The  flourishing  town  of  Sniatyn  is  situa- 
ted in  the  district  between  the  Pruth  and  the  mountains  of 
Pokutia  ;b  its  population  amounts  to  six  or  seven  thousand, 
and  it  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  fairs,  at  which 
oxen,  horses,  honey,  wax  and  other  articles  imported  from 
Moldavia  are  sold.6  Kutty  is  partly  peopled  by  a  colony 
of  Armenians,  who  are  employed  in  dressing  Morocco 
leather. 

The  people  in  these  central  and  eastern  districts,  although 
many  of  them  now  speak  a  dialect  made  up  of  the  Russian 
and  Polish,  are  descended  from  the  Russinie  or  Rusniaks, 
who  were  thus  denominated  by  the  Poles  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Roszienie,  Jtfoscowali  or  Great  Russians. 
Those  who  inhabit  Hungary  have  been  already  mentioned, 
and  the  following  account  of  their  countrymen  in  Galicia  is 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  modern  traveller*  "  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  convinced  that 
they  were  originally  a  different  horde  of  the  Slavonic  race. 
The  Rusniaks  are  less  civilized  but  less  corrupt  than  the 
Galicians ;  the  same  people  are  not  so  good  husbandmen, 
but  more  frugal  and  laborious.  The  Galician  women  never 
handle  the  distaff  while  they  tend  their  flocks,  but  it  is  the 
common  occupation  of  the  Rusniaks.  The  latter  profess 
the  Greek  religion  ;  their  curates  are  permitted  to  marry, 
but  being  worse  paid  than  the  other  ecclesiastics,  and  hav- 
ing besides  to  maintain  a  family,  many  are  obliged,  like  St. 
Paul,  to  labour  with  their  own  hands.  Their  preaching  is 
not  in  vain  ;  their  precepts  are  enforced  by  the  example  of 
an  industrious  and  well-spent  life.  The  churches  are  not 
widely  different  from  those  in  the  Catholic  villages ;  three 
bells  of  different  dimensions  are  suspended  from  each  of 
them,d  and  the  simple  inhabitants  thus  indicate  the  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity ;  it  is  probable  too  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  their  equality,  for  the  large  bell  is  said  to  be  in 
honour  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son  is  represented  by 
the  second,  and  the  third  is  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Such  is  the  explanation  I  obtained  from  the  people  them- 
selves." 

The  inhabitants  of  Pokutia  have  mixed  less  with  the  Poles 
than  the  other  Rusniaks.  The  Houcoles  or  shepherds  on 
the  Carpathian  mountains  retain  many  barbarous  customs, 
which  have  hitherto  been  imperfectly  observed. 

Galicia,  like  the  whole  of  Poland,  remained  long  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  the  consequence  of  civil  discord  and 
Turkish  or  Cossack  invasions.  Devastated  towns  and 
villages  in  ruins  were  the  monuments  of  former  wars.  The 
traveller  is  still  apt  to  imagine  himself  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe  ;  he  is  nowhere  sure  of  a  bed,  and  is  every  where 
exposed  to  great  privations.  The  beer  in  the  country  is  a 
sort  of  turbid  vinegar  ;  the  wine  is  perhaps  as  sour,  and  a 
glass  of  it  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  a  florin.  The 
stranger  may  quench  his  thirst  at  the  limpid  and  cold 
springs  in  the  mountains,  but  bread  is  not  to  be  had  in  the 
higher  districts,  and  the  only  articles  that  can  be  procured, 
are  oaten  cakes  mixed  with  chaff",  and  ardent  spirits,  the 
poison  of  the  Poles.    Many  go  out  of  their  way  to  gain  a 


"  Cihnamus,  lib.  IV.  c.  VIII. 

b  Pokutia,  land  of  penitence,  or  of  exile,  according  to  Sarnicki,  Chorog. 
Polon.    But  the  etymology  is  refuted  by  the  fertility  of  the  country. 
«  Starovolski,  p.  40.  Muller. 


town,  but  they  are  not  certain  of  being  admitted  into  an  inn, 
and  those  may  consider  themselves  fortunate,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  dress  their  own  victuals,  or  to  purchase  a  few 
eggs  for  ten  times  their  value. 

The  country  has  been  improved  under  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, and  since  the  settlement  of  the  German  colonists, 
who  now  amount  to  72,000  individuals.  Civilization  has 
thus  been  advanced,  but  there  are  many  obstacles,  which 
cannot  be  easily  overcome.  The  peasants  are  ignorant 
and  slothful ;  slavery  seems  to  deprive  them  of  intelligence 
and  courage.  All  the  land  in  the  country  is  possessed  by 
the  nobility  and  a  few  free  labourers.  The  wealthy  lords 
are  the  proprietors  of  domains  more  extensive  than  many 
German  principalities,  but  those  to  whom  the  care  of  their 
estates  is  committed,  are  for  the  most  part  men  of  broken 
fortunes,  who  have  been  forced  to  fly  from  Germany  or 
Bohemia.  The  stewards  rob  their  masters  so  effectually, 
that  they  are  enabled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  gi\  e  up 
their  office,  or  to  purchase  the  lands  which  they  formerly 
managed.  Some  princes  and  nobles  are  not  deceived  by 
these  strangers,  but  they  let  their  land  to  farmers,  who  ex- 
haust the  soil  by  raising  from  it  in  two  years,  what  ought 
not  to  have  been  produced  in  a  period  of  ten. 

The  poorer  nobles  cultivate  their  own  farms,  and  are 
perhaps  as  industrious  as  any  class  of  men  in  Galicia,  but 
they  are  ill  educated  and  ignorant  of  rural  economy.  Want 
of  foresight  or  a  desire  of  gain  often  tempts  them  to  sacrifice 
the  future  to  the  present ;  forced  harvests  are  reaped,  and 
the  ground  remains  long  unproductive.  The  habits  and 
partriarchal  manners  of  the  poor  nobles  may  entitle  them  to 
respect,  but  otherwise,  the  only  difference  between  the  mas- 
ter and  the  peasant  consists  in  the  right  of  property  which 
the  one  possesses  over  the  person  of  the  other.  Such  men 
are  not  likely  to  benefit  their  country,  the  wretched  state 
of  Galicia  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants,  hands 
enough  are  not  wanting  to  labour  the  fields.  It  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  the  clergy  are  as  bigoted  and  supersti- 
tious as  any  in  Europe  ;  to  enlighten  the  curates  is  a  hope- 
less task.  The  royal  domains  have  been  long  ill  cultivated ; 
a  better  system  is  now  introduced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  province.  The  Aus- 
trian ministers  may  in  time  learn  wisdom  from  experience  ; 
though  anxious  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  they 
fear  innovation,  every  foreign  improvement,  in  short,  what- 
ever is  not  German.  To  perfect  the  work  that  is  already 
begun,  it  might  be  necessary  to  improve  and  extend  the  sys- 
tem of  education,  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  national 
institutions. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  different 
arts.  Linen  is  manufactured  in  the  mountains  and  on  the 
Silesian  frontiers  ;  greater  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  fine- 
ness of  the  cloth  ;  though  formerly  coarse,  it  was  of  a  good 
quality.  The  different  woollen  goods  form  another  impor- 
tant branch,  and  the  art  of  dyeing  cotton  is  as  well  under- 
stood at  Nawsie  as  in  the  Levant.  Glass  is  exported  from 
Lubaczow  and  other  places  ;  fifty  forges  have  been  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wieliczka,  the  iron  is  well  wrought, 
and  the  same  sort  of  industry  is  diffused  in  the  higher  dis- 
tricts. The  arts  of  dressing  leather,  whitening  wax,  distilling 
spirits,  and  making  nitre  and  potash,  are  sources  of  wealth 

■J  "Each  of  their  churches  has  three  steeples  of  different  sizes ;  the  'ar 
gest  representing  the  Father,  the  second  the  Son,  and  the  smallest  the 
Holy  Ghost." 
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in  different  towns.  The  exports  are  conveyed  by  the  com- 
mercial road,  the  work  of  Joseph  the  Second,  and  one  of 
immense  value  to  the  province.  The  Galician  nobles  spend 
their  money  at  home  ;  few  repair  to  the  court  at  Vienna,  or 
travel  in  foreign  countries. 

The  exports  of  Galicia  and  Bukowine  are  principally 
consumed  in  Austria  and  Moravia ;  they  amount  to  twenty 
millions  of  florins,  and  consist  mostly  of  salt,  grain,  cattle, 
horses,  raw  and  dressed  hides,  wool,  wax,  tallow,  tobacco, 
flax  and  hemp.  The  total  population  of  the  province  is  not 
less  than  3,800,000,  and  it  furnishes  recruits  to  eleven  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  four  of  light  cavalry  or  uhlam,  and  a 
battalion  of  chasseurs.  The  maintenance  of  these  troops 
is  a  great  burden  to  the  country,  for  the  revenue  seldom 
exceeds  10,000,000  imperial  florins,  (£1,042,000)  and  it  is 
always  inadequate  to  the  expenditure.1  Galicia  might  sur- 
pass most  states  in  industry  and  wealth  ;  commerce  is  free, 
the  taxes  are  moderate,  and  nature  is  lavish  of  her  gifts. 
But  the  outlets  for  the  redundant  produce  have  been  dimi- 
nished since  Prussia  obtained  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  is  retarded  by  the  degraded 
state  of  the  peasants,  and  the  influence  of  Jewish  usurers 
in  almost  all  the  towns. 

Bukowine  is  united  to  Galicia  under  the  official  name  of 
the  circle  of  Czernowitz,  but  its  provincial  states  are  distinct, 
and  its  population  is  very  different.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
its  name,  Avhich  signifies  the  country  of  beech  trees,  that 
the  climate  is  not  the  same.  The  picturesque  sides  of  the 
Carpathians  are  covered  with  forests  of  beech,  pine  and  fir 
trees ;  the  vine  grows  in  the  low  grounds,  and  the  vallies 
watered  by  the  Moldava,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Pruth  are  fertile 
in  fruit,  pasturage  and  corn.  Numerous  salt  springs,  the 
gold  carried  down  the  Bistritza,  lead  mixed  with  silver  at 
Kirlibaba,  the  copper  of  Poschoryta,  and  the  iron  of  Iako- 
beny,  are  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country.  Sucwaza,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Moldavian  despots,  and  a  town  of  80,000 
inhabitants  in  the  15th  century,  is  not  at  present  peopled  by 
more  than  5000. b  Czernowitz  and  Screth  are  equally  insig- 
nificant. The  population  of  Bukowine  amounts  to  200,000 
individuals,  and  most  of  them  are  JWoldoveny,  a  branch  of 
the  Walachians,  members  of  the  Greek  church,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  their  boyars  or  lords.  German, 
Armenian,  Jewish  and  even  Magiar  colonists  are  settled  in 
the  province.  The  PhiUppons  or  Lippowany  adhere  to  the 
ancient  rites  of  the  Russian  church,  but  their  ceremonies 
and  tenets  are  imperfectly  known.  Harassed  by  the  Tar- 
tars and  the  Russians,  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  Crimea, 
and  to  implore  the  protection  of  Joseph  the  Second.  The 
emperor  granted  them  an  asylum,  and  the  people  were 
soon  distinguished  by  their  probity,  frugality  and  peaceful 
lives. 

'  Bukowine  was  the  ancient  country  of  the  Moldavians. 
A  Polish  army  of  80,000  men  having  besieged  Suczawa  in 
1496,  was  repulsed  and  wholly  defeated  by  the  troops  of 
the  hospodar  Stephen  the  Great.  Twenty  thousand  nobles 
were  taken  prisoners ;  the  conqueror  bound  some  to  the 
plough,  and  compelled  others  to  sow  beech  nuts  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  beech  is  called  the  bloody  wood  by  the 
Walachians,  who  believe  that  the  Saviour's  cross  was  made 
of  it,  and  the  Turks  also  use  it  in  empaling  their  victims  ; 

1  "  The  supply  of  these  recruits  is  the  greatest  tax  upon  the  country,  tor 
the  revenues  do  not  exceed  10,000,000  imperial  florins,  and  there  is  always 
a  surplus  above  the  expenditures." 

b  "  It  contained  1G000  houses  in  the  15th  century,  and  at  present  only 
1000." 


hence  the  word  Bukowine  may  also  mean  the  land  of 
blood.c  When  the  Austrians  had  invaded  or  retaken  Ga- 
licia, an  able  report  was  written  by  a  superior  officer,  con- 
formably to  the  instructions  of  Joseph  the  Second.  It  re- 
sults from  the  document,  "  that  the  possession  of  Bukowine 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  Austrian  provinces,  which  front 
Poland  and  Muscovy.  The  same  country  forms  a  line  of 
military  communication  between  Galicia  and  Transylvania, 
the  advanced  bulwark  of  the  empire,  and  gives  Austria  the 
command  of  the  most  advantageous  positions,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  the  Turk  or  the  Muscovite.'"1  The  above 
reasoning  is  correct,  and  the  Austrians  determined  to  keep 
the  province  which  they  had  already  conquered.  The 
Turks  consented  to  the  occupation,  because  they  expected 
the  assistance  of  the  emperor  in  the  war  against  the  Rus- 
sians. The  hospodar  Ghika  protested  solemnly  against 
the  dismemberment  of  Moldavia,  but  the  next  day  he  was 
secretly  beheaded,  an  event  that  revealed  the  policy  of  the 
Porte. 

The  principal  divisions  of  former 1  Poland,  according  to 
their  actual  names,  have  now  been  described.  The  grand 
dutchy  of  Posen  shall  be  more  fully  mentioned  in  another 
part  of  the  work ;  it  is  too  much  connected  with  Prussia, 
(even  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,)  to  be  included  in  the 
present  cha  pter. 

The  Polish  language  is  allied  to  the  Russian,  the  Bohe- 
mian, the  Wend,  and  the  Slavonic  dialects  of  Illyria ;  but  it 
resembles  the  Bohemian  more  than  any  other,  and  both  are 
distinguished  by  harsh  sounds6  and  crowded  consonants. 
The  Polish,  however,  is  not  incompatible  with  harmony,  but 
the  difficulty  of  the  pronunciation  cannot  be  easily  over- 
come by  strangers  ;  it  is  harmonious,  when  spoken  by  the 
natives,  nay  more,  an  imaginative  Writerf  has  compared  the 
conversation  of  Polish  ladies  to  the  warbling  of  birds.  The 
sonorous  majesty  of  the  Russian  is  more  adapted  for  music, 
but  the  Polish  is  rich  in  grammatical  forms,  figures  and  in- 
versions, and  well  fitted  for  every  sort  of  style.  Long  ne- 
glected or  rather  superseded  by  the  Latin,  no  attention  was 
bestowed  on  it,  but  it  has  in  later  times  become  the  language 
of  poets,  orators  and  historians.  The  different  dialects  have 
not  yet  been  distinguished  with  sufficient  care.  The  Ma- 
zurak  is  said  to  abound  in  Lithuanian  words,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  words  were  used  by  the  ancient  Poles.  The 
dialect  of  the  Goralis  is  very  harsh  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Bohemian  or  Croatian.  The 
Upper  Silesian  and  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Cassubians  in 
Pomerania  are  branches  of  the  Polish.  Little  is  known 
concerning  the  transition  from  the  same  language  to  the 
Russian,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Galicia. 

The  mass  of  the  Polish  nation  is  descended  from  the 
ancient  Lechs,  the  same  people  as  the  Lygii  of  Tacitus,  and 
the  Licicavians  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  warlike  and  ad- 
venturous colonies  of  the  Goths,  particularly  the  Western  01 
Visi-Goths,  were  settled  at  an  early  period  on  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula,  and  formed  perhaps  in  many  places  the  domi- 
nant race.  The  clear  complexion  and  the  regular  features 
of  the  Polish  nobles  seem  to  strengthen  the  supposition, 
which  is  almost  confirmed  by  the  title  of  the  nobles,  a  title 
that  is  unknown  in  every  other  Slavonic  language.  The 
szlaclicics  were  partly  composed  of  foreign  conquerors,  and 

c  "  foret  de  sang,"  forest  of  blood." 

d  See  Schloetzer,  Staats-anzcigen,  I.  p.  38 — 59. 

e  "Hissing  sounds  (sons  sifflans,)"  sibilants, 

f  The  author,  in  the  original. — P. 
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identified  in  the  course  of  ages  with  the  native  aristocracy, 
the  zemianin  or  possessors  of  land.*  It  may  be  concluded 
from  the  nature  of  the  population  that  many  revolutions 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  country,  that  many  warriors, 
such  as  Krakus,  must  have  appeared  among  the  Gothic 
hordes,  before  the  peasants  or  husbandmen  chose  Piastns 
for  their  king.  The  dates  are  not  preserved,  but  the  his- 
tory ought  not  for  that  reason  to  be  considered  fabulous  ; 
it  is  unfortunately  too  true,  for  the  appendage  of  dales  is 
disregarded  by  barbarous  tribes.  The  monuments  of  na- 
tional worship,  monuments  that  serve  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  nations,  have  been  lost  in  the  chaos  of  revolutions. 
Gnesna,  Cracow  and  Wilna  were  called  sacred  towns,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  derive  information  from  so  vague  a  term, 
and  no  distinct  attribute  is  attached  to  any  of  them.  Perun 
himself,  the  great  Slavonic  deity,  held  no  distinguished  rank 
in  the  Polish  mythology.  Biel-Bog  and  Czernobog  were 
adored  by  the  Sorabiansb  and  Silesians ;  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  they  were  worshipped  by  the  other  Poles.  less,  says 
the  historian  Dlugosz,  was  the  god  of  thunder ;  his  name  is 
certainly  connected  with  others  in  the  Celtic  and  Etruscan. 
Dziewanna,  the  goddess  of  life  and  youth,  Ldada,  the  god 
of  war,  Lelo,  Polelo  and  many  other  Polish  divinities,  are 
distinguished  by  Slavonic  names.  JWa,  the  god  of  death 
and  the  abyss,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  people  at  Niamts 
in  Silesia,  and  probably  at  Niemts  in  Moldavia,  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  mythology  of  the  eastern  Slavonians. 
Fewer  traces  are  left  of  the  worship  of  the  Wends  or  Baltic 
Slavi,  in  Poland ;  their  rich  temples,  numerous  idols  and 
less  barbarous  notions  appear  to  have  been  unknown  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  History  preserves  with  capricious 
care,  not  the  names  of  the  great  divinities,  but  those  of  all 
the  Zemopaci  or  earthly  spirits,  from  the  god  of  cherries  and 
nuts,  to  the  god  that  kindles  and  extinguishes  the  fire.  Many 
of  their  names  were  derived  from  the  ancient  Lithuanian 
or  some  Slavonic  dialect  anterior  to  the  Polish.  The 
horde  of  gods  that  peopled  the  houses  from  the  cellar  to 
the  dormitory,  seem  to  have  formed  a  part  of  a  very  early 
superstition  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  It  may  be 
that  several  systems  of  mythology  prevailed  in  Poland,  but 
it  would  be  rash  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  until  the  wor- 
ship and  its  relation  to  other  creeds  be  more  fully  examined ; 
the  boldest  system-makers  have  been  wise  enough  to  sus- 
pend their  judgment  on  the  subject. 

One  important  truth  may  be  established,  a  truth  of  which 
several  historical  writers  appear  to  have  been  ignorant. 
The  Sarmatians  were  not  the  ancestors  of  the  Poles.  The 
former  were  a  conquering  tribe  that  invaded  Scythia  or 
southern  Russia,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  Ukraine,  Ga- 
licia  and  Moldavia,  and  governed  these  countries  nearly 
three  centuries.  The  natives  were  not  expelled,  but  the 
victors,  like  the  Turks,  gave  their  name  to  the  vanquished 
and  tributary  states.  The  first  Sarmatians  mentioned  in 
history  were  sprung,  according  to  Herodotus,  "  from  young 
Scythians  and  Amazons  or  warlike  women."0  Whether 
that  origin  be  fabulous  or  not,  the  father  of  history  consi- 
dered the  Sarmatians  as  a  colony  of  Scythians,  who  inha- 
bited the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Tartais,  perhaps  be- 

«■  Szlachcie  is  pronounced  schlagk  tchltch  ;  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
the  French  word  gentilhom me,  which  differs  from  gentleman  in  as  much 
as  it  is  only  applied  to  nobles  ;  the  same  term  corresponds  with  the  shlatic 
and  schlatic  of  the  German  writers  in  the  tenth  century.  [It  also  corres- 
ponds with  the  German  word  gc.schlecht,  family,  race.  "  "  Geschlechtcr,  in 
Nuremberg,  signifies  men  of  family."]    Lindc's  Polish  Dictionary. 

b  The  Slavonians  of  Lusatia. 
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tween  the  lower  Wolga  and  Caucasus,  who  spoke  a  Scy- 
thian dialect,  corrupted  by  the  language  of  their  mothers, 
and  retained  several  remarkable  customs,  among  others, 
that  of  being  accompanied  in  battle  by  women  armed  with 
two-edged  axes.  Hippocrates,  a  cotemporary  of  Herodo- 
tus, considered  the  Sarmatians  as  a  Scythian  people  that 
differed  from  the  other  Scythians,  because  their  women 
used  the  bow  and  the  javelin  ;  but  in  other  respects,  his  ac- 
count of  the  Scythians  is  applicable  to  the  Barmatii  as. 
"  The  people  are  swarthy,  short  and  fat,  of  a  relaxed  and 
phlegmatic  temperament ;  the  women  are  not  fruitful,  but 
their  slaves  being  lean  give  birth  to  many  children.'"1  The 
Greeks  were  struck  with  their  small  and  lively  eyes,  and 
compared  them  to  those  of  lizards ;  hence  the  incorrect 
etymology  of  their  name,  which  was  corrupted  into  ,SV<i?- 
romatm.  The  Roman  authors  had  better  opportunities  of 
observing  the  nation,  and  they  rejected  the  Greek  deriva- 
tion.e  The  names  of  several  Sarmatian  tribes,  as  the 
Thisomatm,  Iaxomatcc  and  others,  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  final  syllables.  It  is  almost  certain  that  these  syllables 
had  a  common  signification,  and  the  meaning  of  JMadai, 
Medes  or  men,  is  so  obvious  and  occurs  so  frequently  in 
the  ancient  languages  of  Media  and  Persia,  that  it  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  admitted.  The  hypothesis  accords  well 
with  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who  considered  the  Scy- 
thians and  Sarmatians  as  a  Median  people.  It  has  been 
seen  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  the  Scythian  words, 
which  have  been  preserved,  belonged  probably  to  the  Zend 
or  to  a  dialect  connected  with  it.f  The  people  subject  to 
the  empire  of  the  Scythians,  or  exposed  to  their  devasta- 
tions, some  of  whom  purchased  protection  by  paying  tri- 
bute, were  Slavonians  and  Finns.  It  is  comparatively  of 
little  consequence  that  they  were  then  unknown  in  history 
by  their  present  names. 

A  great  revolution  took  place  ;  Mithridates,  the  Asiatic 
Hannibal,  formed  the  ambitious  project  of  penetrating  into 
Italy  by  the  northeast,  a  project  which  was  accomplished 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Cimbrian  and  Gothic  nations.5 
That  general  excited  the  Sarmatians  to  cross  the  Tanais, 
and  to  overturn  the  Scythian  empire.  Their  migrations 
commenced  about  the  year  SI  before  the  vulgar  era,  and 
were  continued  upwards  of  a  century.  The  Sarmatians 
overran,  laid  waste  and  partly  conquered  all  the  countries 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Transyl- 
vanian  mountains,  and  by  another  line  extending  also  from 
the  Tanais,  and  terminating  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula. 
Pliny  alludes  to  these  invasions ;  he  says  that  "  the  Scy- 
thians have  disappeared,  and  their  country  is  now  occupied 
by  Germans  and  Sarmatians."  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  compilers  of  history  and  geography  could  believe  that 
the  Sarmatians,  "  a  swarthy  race,  an  unfruitful  people," 
occupied  the  immense  space  which  Sarmatia  covers  on  the 
ancient  maps.  As  well  may  the  names  of  Russia,  Turkey 
and  former  Poland  be  considered  the  boundaries  of  distinct 
people,  while  they  mark  only  the  limits  of  empires.  Is  the. 
Greek  a  Turk,  the  Magiar  an  Austrian,  the  Finn  a  Rus- 
sian, or  the  Basque  a  Frenchman,  or  were  the  Italians 
Goths  under  Theodoric  1    The  answer  to  these  questions 


«  Herod.  IV.  c.  CX— CXVII. 

d  Hippocrates,  de  Aerilius,  &c. 

e  Dionysius  Periegetea  calls  them  the  Sarmalce. 

f  See  p.  48!)  of  this  volume. 

e  Bayer,  Conversiones  Rerum  Scythicarum,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Petersburg.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  II.  c.  XLHL  p  13*5-  KJiU 
Wesscl. 
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is  not  doubtful.  In  like  manner,  the  Slavonic  people  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  or  the  Lygii  in  the  plains, 
the  JWugilones  on  the  hills,  the  Naharvali  in  the  marshes, 
the  Carpi,  Biessi  and  other  tribes  on  the  Carpathians,  the 
Venedi  or  Wends  in  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  the  Fermi  in 
Polesia  and  Black  Russia,  and  the  other  Finnic  hordes  in 
central  Russia,  retained  their  national  existence,  their  lan- 
guage and  customs,  although  they  became  for  a  time  the 
subjects  of  the  Sarmatians. 

Had  the  Sarmatian  empire  a  centre  or  principle  of  unity, 
or  was  it  composed  of  independent  khanats,  feebly  con- 
nected with  each  other'?  What  provinces  became  the 
country  of  the  Sarmatian  colonists  1  When  were  their 
hordes  confounded  with  the  populous  and  continually  in- 
creasing Slavonians,  the  fair  people,  the  race  indigenous  to 
Europe  1  What  share  had  the  Goths  in  the  latter  revolu- 
tion 1  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Sarmatians  that  migrated 
after  the  destruction  of  their  empire,  and  were  protected 
by  the  Romans  1  Additional  information  may  be  derived 
from  the  consideration  of  these  questions  ;  but  it  ought  first 
to  be  admitted  that  the  Sarmatians  were  a  conquering 
tribe,  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  over 
which  they  ruled. 

It  is  thus  that  they  are  represented  in  history  at  the  time 
when  they  invaded  Pannonia,  about  the  year  375.  "  The 
Sarmatians  conquered  by  the  Roman  general  Theodosius, 
were  forced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian.  The  deputies  were  presented  before  him,  the  prince 
heard  them,  and  asked  indignantly  why  better  looking  men 
had  not  been  sent.  The  ambassadors  answered  that  they 
were  selected  from  the  chosen  men  of  their  nation.  '  O 
unfortunate  Rome,  exclaimed  Valentinian,  when  such  abor- 
tions dare  invade  it  !'    At  the  same  time,  he  struck  his 


hands,  groaned  loudly,  and  fell  lifeless  from  a  paroxysm  of 
rage."a 

Such  were  the  short,  unwieldly  and  swarthy  Sarmatians 
of  old  Hippocrates.  The  Slavonians,  as  described  by  Pro- 
copius,  were  tall,  well  made  and  robust.  They  are  so  still. 
Mistaken  vanity  retains  the  common  phrase,  and  the  Poles 
style  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious  Sarmatians 


Statistical  Table  of  Galicia. 


Census  of  1818  

Increase  in  six  years  at  a  half  to  the  hundred 


Population  in  1825 


3,760,319 
112,806 

3,873,125 


Different  Classes  of  the  Inhabitants  in  1817. 


Families 
Males 
Females 
Clergy 
Nobles 

Functionaries 
Commercial  class 
Male  peasants  . 


889,334 
1,796,385 
1,920,307 
4,234 
31,006 
4,420 
11,513 
353,419  (too  low) 


Nations  in  1817. 


Poles  (in  the  western  districts) 
Rusniaks  (in  the  eastern) 
Walachians 
Jews 
Germans 
Philippons 
Armenians 
Zigeuns 
Greeks 


1,659,800 
1,689,650 
192,000 
205,000 
72,000 
8,800 
5,800 
2,000 
550 


11  Striker,  Memorial  II.  p.  29. — "  His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  colour,  his  ges- 
tures," says  Gibbon,  "  expressed  the  violence  of  his  ungovernable  fury ;  and, 


while  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulsive  passion,  a  large  blood 
vessel  burst,  and  Valentinian  fell  speechless  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants." 
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Europe  continued.  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and  the  Grand 
Dulchy  of  Posen.  Historical  account  of  the  ancient  Pruczi 
and  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

The  ancient  iEstyi,  Venedi  and  Guttones  formed  before 
the  tenth  century,  a  mixed  Wendo-Gothic  people,  that  in- 
habited the  countries  watered  by  the  Vistula  on  the  west, 
and  the  Niemen  on  the  east.  They  were  denominated 
Pruczi,a  but  it  is  not  probable  that  their  name  was  derived 
either  from  the  Borussi,  a  much  more  eastern  tribe,  or  from 
the  Slavonic  term  Po-Russians,  which  signifies  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Russians ;  for  at  the  early  period  of  which  we 
speak,  they  were  not  in  the  vicinity  of  that  people.  Their 
name  may,  with  greater  probability,  be  derived  from  some 
ancient  Wendish  word,  allied  to  prusznika,  a  term  which 
signifies  hard  and  clayey  land,  and  is  not  inapplicable  to  the 
interior  table-land  of  Eastern  Prussia. 

They  were  divided  into  different  tribes,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  not  wholly  unknown :  namely,  the  Pruczi  proper, 
called  also  Sembes  or  natives,  in  Samland  or  the  ancient 
Wittland ;  the  Natangi,  or  inhabitants  of  the  woodlands, 
on  the  south  of  the  Pregel ;  the  Nadravi  and  the  Szalavoni, 
along  the  Niemen ;  the  Sudavi,  who  were  probably  the 
same  people  as  the  Sudeni  of  Ptolemy,  and  who  emigrated 
during  the  thirteenth  century  into  Lithuania,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Eastern  Prussia ;  the  Galindi,  or  men  with 
large  heads,  who  are  expressly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and 
who  occupied,  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the  southern 
portion  of  Eastern  Prussia ;  the  Unni,  Ermi  or  Wermi,  who 
were  perhaps  of  Finnic  origin,  and  who  gave  their  name  to 
the  province  of  Ermeland  ;  the  Pogesani  in  the  country 
round  the  Frisch  Haf,  and  the  Pomesani  on  the  lower  Vis- 
tula. The  Lithuanians  and  Samogitians  were  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Pruczi,  and  they  were  all  descended  from  the 
ancient  Venedi  or  Wends,  but  these  last  mingled  with  other 
Gothic  and  Finnic  tribes,  who  perhaps  obtained  a  temporary 
dominion  over  them. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Pruczi  fell  gradually  into 
disuse  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  was  no  longer  spoken  in  the  seventeenth.1*  It  dif- 
fered from  the  Lithuanian,  only  as  one  dialect  from  another, 
and  the  ancient  Wend  was  the  common  source  from  which 
both  were  derived.0  That  language,  which  we  have  termed 
the  Proto-Wend,  was  probably  spoken  from  time  immemo- 
rial on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  for  the  trade  in  yellow  am- 


«  Their  name  is  pronounced  Pruts!,  and  it  is  written  by  different  au- 
thors, Prutzi,  Prutrni  and  Brutzi. 

b  "  The  language  of  the  ancient  Pruczi  was  forcibly  repressed,  in  the 
13th,  14th  and  15th  ceVituries,  [by  the  Teutonic  knights,]  and  dually  be- 
came extinct  in  1683." 

•  "  It  should  be  considered  as  directly  descended  from  that  of  the  Venedi 
or  ancient  Wends." 


ber,  which  appears  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  was  carried  on,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  vulgar  era,  between  the  Venedi  on  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Veneti  on  the  Adriatic,  a  proof  of  a  very  ancient  inter- 
course'1 between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries. 

The  Pruczi  were  subject  to  the  person  that  presided  over 
their  common  worship.6  The  Kriwe  or  supreme  judge  was 
also  the  high  priest,  the  great  sacrificer.  Romowe  was  the 
place  of  his  residence  ;  its  site,  although  doubtful,  was  not 
perhaps  far  distant  from  the  central  province  of  Natangia, 
or  from  the  place  where,  at  a  later  age,  the  monastery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  was  erected/  The  Kriwe  assumed  the 
title  of  Kriwe  Kriweyto,  or  Judge  of  Judges  ;  his  office  was 
elective,  and  he  was  chosen  from  among  the  priesthood. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  of  some  of  them  having  sacrificed 
themselves  in  their  old  age  for  the  salvation  of  the  people. 
The  names  of  the  different  kritves  are  mentioned  by  Hart- 
knoch,5 and  Brudeno  or  Pruten  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first.h  It  is  believed  that  he  lived  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  according  to  another  account  he  is  represented  as  the 
brother  or  cotemporary  of  JVaidewul,  a  Scandinavian  hero 
or  demigod  who  founded  their  religion.  It  is  not,  however, 
unlikely  that  two  different  traditions  have  been  confounded, 
the  one  relative  to  an  ancient  foreign  invasion,  the  other 
connected  with  events  purely  national.  To  prove  that  this 
was  the  case  is  impossible,  on  account  of  the  darkness  in 
which  the  history  of  this  people  is  enveloped. 

The  kriwe  had  under  him  a  numerous  band  of  priests  or 
magicians  initiated  in  the  different  mysteries  of  the  worship. 
The  Siggenotes  held  an  important  rank,  but  the  nature  of 
their  office  is  very  imperfectly  known  ;  their  name  perhaps 
signifies  Sigs-Genoten, the  companions oiSigge  or  Odin, and 
if  it  does  so,  it  appears  to  strengthen  the  opinion  concerning 
the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Prussian  priesthood.  The 
JVaidcls  and  Waideloltes,  or  the  priests  and  priestesses,  pos- 
sessed great  authority  over  the  people  ;  one  or  more  of  them 
resided  in  every  village,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
Christian  missionaries  met  with  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Their  name  recals  that  of  W aidewut,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  the  same  root  with  the  Sanscrit  words,  veda  or 
vidia,  science  or  knowledge,  and  vedavali,  a  legislator,  and 
with  the  Danish,  Saxon  and  German  words,  vide,  wcten  and 
icissen,  to  know,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  words,  eidcin  and 
videre,  to  see.    The  JVayones  breathed  on  the  sick,  and 


d  "  Parents,"  kindred,  affinity. — P. 

e  "  The  Pruczi  had  no  other  bond  of  national  union  than  the  hierarchy 
who  presided  over  their  common  worship." 

f  Hartknoch,  Alt  and  Neu  Preussen,  1G84,  pages  11,  116,  1*23. 
e  Grunau,  cited  by  Hartknoch. 

h  "  There  is  still  extant  a  list  of  kriires  (s)  from  Brudeno  or  Pruteu,  tho 
first  of  them,  who  is  believed  to  have  lived,  &c." 
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cured  them  of  their  diseases,  and  it  has  been  inferred*  that 
their  name  bears  some  analogy  to  vayou  or  wind  in  Sanscrit. 

Their  customs  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  early 
part  of  their  history ;  the  Wend  women  sacrificed  themselvesb 
at  the  tombs  of  their  husbands,  and  a  perpetual  fire  burned 
in  the  house  of  the  kriwe.  It  is  not  perhaps  improbable  that 
what  has  been  considered  a  confused  assemblage  of  the 
idioms  and  institutions  of  different  nations,  that  existed  in 
the  middle  ages,  is  a  relic  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guages and  religions  in  Europe. 

If  little  information  can  at  present  be  obtained  on  the 
subject,  it  is  owing  to  the  barbarous  care,  which  the  Chris- 
tians took  in  destroying  the  monuments  or  rather  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  religion  of  the  Wends.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  even  of  the  principal  divinities  of  that  peo- 
ple, for  although  some  authors  mention  a  sort  of  trinity, 
which  was  composed  of  Perkunos,  the  god  of  light  and  thun- 
der, Ptkollos,  the  god  of  hell,0  and  Potrimpos,  the  god  of 
the  earth,  fruits  and  animals,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  worship  of  the  people  consisted  chiefly  in  the  adoration 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  also  of  different  animals, 
which  were  held  sacred  in  different  districts.*1  Some  ani- 
mals, such  as  lizards,  frogs  and  serpents,  were  even  con- 
sidered sacred  in  Lithuania  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.6 

These  apparent  contradictions  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
supposition  of  two  doctrines,  the  one  for  the  people,  founded 
on  the  worship  of  animals,  the  other  reserved  for  the  priests, 
and  exhibiting  in  allegories  the  powers  and  resources  of  na- 
ture. But  it  is  only  the  followers  of  the  mystico-symbolical 
system  of  Heidelberg,  that  can  undertake  to  explain  by  the 
numbers  three  and  twelve,  the  relations  of  so  many  divini- 
ties, whose  very  names  are  hardly  known,  and  by  no  means 
understood:  Kurkho  appears  to  have  been  the  divinity  that 
raised  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  presided  over  the  rural 
feasts,  Pergubrios  was  the  god  of  the  groves  and  the  woods, 
Waizganthos  protected  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax,  Per- 
levenu  taught  men  the  use  of  the  plough,  and  Perdoyt  re- 
ceived the  offerings  of  fishermen/  The  rural  festivals, 
which  were  common  to  them  with  other  barbarous  nations, 
accorded  with  the  rudiments  or  simplicity  of  their  faith. 
Part  of  the  harvests  was  consecrated,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions it  was  customary  to  offer  sheep  and  goats  in  gratitude 
to  the  divine  bounty  ;  but  these  festivals  were  too  often  sul- 
lied by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.g  The  first  missiona- 
ries and  some  of  the  Teutonic  knights  were  tortured  and 
put  to  death ;  it  may,  however,  be  urged  in  extenuation, 
that  they  themselves  provoked  the  natives  to  commit  such 
crimes,  by  overturning  their  altars,  prohibiting  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  compelling  them  to  become  Christians. 

The  sanctuaries  of  the  ancient  Prussians  and  Lithuani- 
ans were  chosen  in  the  solitude  of  woods  and  vallies  ;  many 
of  their  trees  were  sacred.11  The  oak  at  Romowe,  famous 
on  account  of  the  miracles  and  fables  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, was  levelled  to  the  gound  by  the  missionaries. 
Another  at  Thorn  served  as  a  station  of  defence  for  a  com- 


a  By  the  author,  in  the  original. 

b  "  Burnt  themselves." 

c  From  piklo,  which  signifies  hell. 

(1  Pierre  Duysbourg,  cited  by  Hartknoch. 

e  Most  authors  have  supposed  erroneously,  that  givoitor  signifies  exclu- 
sively serpents  ;  it  is  a  Lithuanian  word  which  signifies  animals  in  general, 
and  it  corresponds  with  the  Polish  primitive  zyvot.  See  Diet,  trium  lin- 
guar.  by  Szyrid. 

f  "Kurkho  was  the  divinity  of  aliments  and  rural  banquets,  Pergubrios 


pany  of  knights.  A  man  on  horseback,  it  is  said,  could 
turn  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak  at  Welau,  and  it  is  af- 
firmed that  two  Margraves  of  Brandenburg  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  succeeded  before  a  great  number  of  people  ;  the 
same  tree  fell  from  old  age  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Two 
sacred  lime  trees  were  held  in  great  veneration ;  one  of 
them  about  six  miles1  from  Rastenburg,  has  given  its  name 
to  a  Catholic  pilgrimage,  and  the  Prussian  and  Lithuanian 
peasants,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  used  to  repair  to  the 
other,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  their  deities. 

The  Pruczi  were  commended  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  for 
their  humanity  to  those  who  suffered  shipwreck  ;  they  seem 
to  have  lived  under  the  government  of  a  great  many  inde- 
pendent rulers,  whose  authority  was  limited  and  shared  by 
the  people  as  well  as  the  priests.  Their  flocks,  corn  and 
honey  afforded  them  abundant  provisions ;  they  made 
strong  drink  from  mare's  milk,  and  clothed  themselves  with 
furs,  in  which  they  carried  on  an  advantageous  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  houses  of  their  chiefs  were 
made  of  wood  ;  their  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  were  built 
of  the  same  materials,  but  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants 
was  their  best  defence.  Their  greatest  enemies  were  the 
Poles,  at  that  time  little  removed  from  the  savage  state ; 
they  made  incursions  into  their  country,  carried  off  their 
children,  and  laid  waste  their  fields.  Hospitality  was  the 
virtue  of  the  ancient  Pruczi ;  the  peaceable  stranger  was  al- 
ways welcome,  but  none  were  permitted  to  enter  their  sanc- 
tuaries, or  to  approach  the  sacred  trees  under  whose  shade 
the  images  of  their  gods  were  adored.  If  any  ventured  to 
do  so,  the  offence  might  be  punished  with  death.  The 
same  people,  says  an  historian,  "  have  blue  eyes,  fair  hair 
and  a  ruddy  complexion,"  a  description  which  is  not  very 
applicable  to  the  Samogitian  and  Lithuanian  peasants,  who 
are  believed  to  be  the  only  unmixed  descendants  of  the 
Pruczi ;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  fair  inhabitants,  sprung 
from  the  Guttones  or  Goths,  formed  the  dominant  class. 
A  distinction  of  lords  and  vassals  is  proved  by  many  events 
that  occurred  during  the  wars  between  the  Prussians  and 
the  Teutonic  knights ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  less  cer- 
tain that  mere  slaves  could  never  have  defended  themselves 
with  so  much  valour. 

Their  government,  of  which  the  stability  depended  on 
the  priesthood,  was  not  assuredly  exempt  from  the  ordinary 
imperfections  of  human  societies  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  silence  of  history,  that  they  continued  longer  than 
the  neighbouring  nations  in  a  state  of  comparative  prospe- 
rity. Their  obscure  tranquillity  was  not  often  interrupted 
until  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  at  which  time  the  zeal 
of  the  missionaries  discovered  among  them  a  new  field  for 
their  exploits.  The  Prussians  having  put  to  death,  in  the 
year  997,  one  of  those  missionaries  who  attempted  to 
change  the  worship  of  their  fathers,  the  Polish  princes,  who 
had  lately  become  Christians,  made  use  of  that  pretext  to 
take  possession  of  a  country  which  offered  them  many  ad- 
vantages. Boleslaus  the  First,  avenged  the  death  of  Saint 
Adalbert,  and  devasted  Prussia  with  fire  and  sword.  But 


promoted  the  vegetation  of  plants  and  trees,  Waizganthos  that  of  hemp 
and  flax,  Perlevenu  aided  in  tracing  the  first  furrow,  and  Perdoyt  received 
from  the  fishermen  an  offering  of  fish  in  a  barn." 

s  "  These  festivals  were  characterized  by  the  consecration  of  the  har- 
vests and  domestic  animals,  and  by  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Those  of  the  three  great  divinities  were  attended  with  the  sacrifice  of  ani- 
mals and  even  of  human  victims." 

h  "  Their  sanctuaries  were  only  consecrated  places  in  the  shade  of  aged 
oaks  and  limes."  >  "2  leagues." 
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that  violent  method  of  conversion  was  not  attended  with 
success;  the  Prussians  maintained  their  freedom,  and  ad- 
hered to  their  superstition.  The  same  people  gained  a  sig- 
nal victory  over  the  Poles  in  1163,  and  invaded  several 

Erovinces  on  the  Vistula.  Waldemar  the  Second,  king  of 
>enmark,  having  unfurled  the  red  and  white  hanner  of  the 
holy  cross,*  subdued  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  greater  part  of  Livonia  and  Prussia  ;  the  latter 
country  remained  faithful  to  him,  even  after  the  year  1 227, 
when  he  lost  all  his  other  conquests.  The  Prussians  revolt- 
ed against  the  weak  successors  of  Waldemar,  and  soon 
became  very  formidable  to  the  Poles.  The  Polish  princes, 
unable  to  check  their  invasions,  implored  the  assistance  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  a  religious  and  military  order,  which 
originated  during  the  mania  of  the  crusades,  and  of  which 
the  chief  duty  was  to  subdue  the  infidels,  if  they  refused  to 
listen  to  the  sermons,  or  be  converted  by  the  miracles  of 
the  missionaries.  The  Sword-Bearers,  another  order  of 
knights,  had  already  settled  in  Courland,  and  the  adverse 
fortune  of  Waldemar  the  Second  afforded  them  the  means 
of  wresting  from  him  a  part  of  Livonia.  It  was  then  that 
the  Teutonic  knights  were  invited  into  the  country  of  Culm, 
which  was  made  over  to  them  by  Poland.  A  hundred 
knights,  under  the  command  of  Hermann  of  Balk,  were 
the  first  settlers,  and  commenced  the  subjugation  of  Prussia 
with  a  degree  of  courage  that  was  only  equalled  by  their 
cruelty.  Their  capital  or  principal  station  was  transferred 
to  Thorn  in  the  year  1 230,  and  it  was  from  that  place  that 
they  made  continual  invasions  into  the  territory  of  the 
Prussians.  So  judicious  a  choice  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
military  genius  of  their  chiefs.  Their  policy  too  is  not  less 
worthy  of  admiration  ;  by  force  and  address  they  made, 
within  the  period  of  53  years,  the  complete  conquest  of  a 
country  that  had  resisted  for  four  centuries  the  victorious 
arms  of  Poland.  Three  times  the  Prussian  nation  revolted, 
and  as  often  a  few  thousand  knights  triumphed  over  an  ill- 
armed  people.  The  Prussian  nobles  were  too  often  dis- 
united, and  some  were  base  enough  to  betray  their  country. 
The  provinces  conquered  one  by  one  were  bridled  by  strong 
castles,  which  the  vanquished  were  compelled  to  build. 
The  grand  master  fixed  his  residence  in  1309  at  Marien- 
burg,  a  fortress  that  has  since  resisted  the  shock  of  artil- 
lery ;  its  thick  walls  and  massy  vaults,  the  large  central 
pillar,  and  the  halls  filled  with  antiquarian  and  historical 
monuments,  are  often  visited  by  strangers. b 

About  the  same  period,  the  German  language,  which 
was  spoken  by  most  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  was  intro- 
duced into  Prussia.  The  ancient  Pruczi,  some  of  them 
converted,  others  driven  into  Lithuania,  no  longer  main- 
tained a  contest,  which  was  accompanied  with  many  dis- 
asters. The  nobles  that  had  been  baptized,  were  admitted 
into  the  Order,  and  the  people  exchanged  their  state  of 
vassalage  for  a  much  more  rigid  slavery.  The  numerous 
German  colonies,  that  were  invited  by  the  Order,  built 
flourishing  towns,  to  which  almost  republican  privileges 
were  granted.  Thus,  were  gradually  formed  the  three 
orders  of  provincial  states,  of  which  the  diets  were  com- 
posed, the  sovereignty  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Teu- 
tonic knights.  The  prosperity  of  the  Order  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  pride,  depravity  and  licentiousness  of  the  dif- 


a  The  Danrbrog  or  Danenburg. 

•>  See  Busching's  Description  of  the  Castle  of  Marienhurg. 
c  "  The  knights  were  all  invited  to  an  entertainment  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Niemen  ;  tliirty  courses  were  served  in  dishes  of  gold  and  silver,  and 


ferent  members;  indeed  the  same  vices  characterized  all 
the  societies  of  the  same  sort,  composed  of  the  noble,  of 
every  nation,  for  the  most  part  united  by  fanaticism  and  the 
love  of  plunder.  The  tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights  be- 
came so  insupportable  that  the  inhabitants  chose  rather  to 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Poles.  This  event  y.-ive  ri-e  to  a 
long,  though  sometimes  interrupted  war,  in  which  the  Order 
lost  its  military  glory,  and  at  last  its  independence. 

The  decline  of  the  Order  may  be  dated  from  the  battle 
of  Tannenberg,  which  was  fought  in  1410,  and  in  which  a 
very  great  number  of  the  knights  were  slain.  Not  long 
before,  under  the  grand  master  Conrad  of  Jungingen,  the 
order  possessed  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Courland,  Sami  . 
Prussia,  Pomerelia,  and  the  New  Mark.  In  Prussia  alone, 
were  contained  19,000  villages,  55  towns,  and  4S  fortified 
castles ;  its  revenues  amounted  to  the  sum  of  800,000 
Rhenish  florins.  The  army  commanded  by  the  grand 
master  Ulric  of  Jungingen,  which  encountered  that  of  King 
Jagellon,  at  Tannenberg,  was  not  less  than  83,000  n  n, 
and  40,000  of  that  number  were  slain.  The  remains  of 
the  same  army  met  at  Marienburg  after  the  defeat,  and 
there  were  found  only  three  knights  of  so  distinguished  a 
rank  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  gn  ad 
master.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  ambition  of 
the  grand  masters  had  risked  the  welfare  of  the  order. 
The  grand  master  W allenrode  had  assembled  at  Kowno, 
in  the  year  1394,  an  army  of  20,000  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  order,  and  46,000  foreigners,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering Lithuania.  The  knights  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen,  and  were  invited  to  an  entertainment  by  the  gene- 
ral. Cotemporary  writers  state  that  a  servant  or  waiting- 
brother  held  a  small  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold  above  every 
knight,  that  all  the  dishes  and  drin  king-vessels  were  made 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  that  each  guest  was  permitted  to  carry 
away  his  cup  and  plate  after  the  feast.0  But  in  a  few 
months  afterwards,  the  same  army,  like  that  of  Napoleon, 
crossed  the  Niemen  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  ;  an 
epidemic  disease  cut  oft"  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  enemy. 

The  ruin  of  the  order  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  battle  of  Tannenberg.  The  small  number 
that  had  met  at  Marienburg  were  besieged  by  Jagellon,  and 
all  the  provinces  hastened  to  submit  to  the  victor.  But 
two  men,  Henry  Reuss,  the  new  grand  master,  and  Con- 
rad Lezkau,  burgomaster  of  Dantzic,  saved  the  knights  from 
destruction.  Lezkau,  faithful  to  ungrateful  tyrants,  brought 
them  reinforcements  and  formed  alliances.  He  thought  that 
the  order,  taught  by  adversity,  might  respect  the  laws  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  towns  ;  he  prevented  them  from  plundering  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  and  protected  the  citizens  against 
their  oppression.  The  knights  in  return  resolved  to  put 
him  to  death.  The  grand  master  concerted  measures  with 
one  of  his  relatives,  a  commander  of  the  order,  who  per- 
suaded the  unsuspecting  Lezkau  to  accompany  him  to  a 
fortress.  The  executioner  refused  to  fulfil  his  task,  and 
knights  were  found  base  enough  to  assassinate  the  very  man 
who  had  saved  their  order.  That  crime  opened  the  e\  i  ^ 
of  the  people;  Dantzic,  Elbing,  Thorn  and  other  (owns, 
as  well  as  the  nobility  of  several  provinces,  entered  into  a 
league  against  them  in  the  year  1440:    The  whole  of 


behind  each  knight  a  servant-hrother  held  a  canopy  (parasoi)  of  cloth  of 
gold  ;  the  drinking  vessels  were  all  of  gold,  and  were  offend  as  a  DBMpOl 
to  the  guests." 
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Western  Prussia  revolted  in  1454,  and  placed  itself  under 
the  protection  of  King  Casimir  IV.,  who  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  country  formed  in 
reality  a  state  wholly  independent  of  the  republic  of  Poland, 
which  was  subject  only  to  the  king  in  person,  and  which 
had  its  separate  diets.  The  disastrous  war,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  this  revolt,  lasted  thirteen  years,  and  in  the 
course  of  it,  that  part  of  Prussia, which  had  remained  under 
the  authority  of  the  knights,  was  laid  waste  by  the  Poles. 
It  is  said  that  nearly  2000  churches  were  destroyed,  and 
out  of  21,000  villages,  18,000  were  reduced  to  ashes.a 
The  peace  concluded  in  1466,  confirmed  the  Poles  in  the 
possession  of  Western  Prussia,  which  since  that  time  has 
been  called  Polish  or  Royal  Prussia,  by  geographers.  The 
Teutonic  knights  were  suffered  to  retain  the  remaining  part 
by  acknowledging  themselves  the  vassals  of  Poland. 

Such  a  state  of  dependance  must  have  been  insupport- 
able to  an  order  which  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
itself  a  sovereign  power.  The  knights  attempted  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  their  allegiance  by  negotiations,  and 
when  these  were  not  attended  with  success,  they  had 
recourse  to  arms.  A  fresh  war,  that  broke  out,  continued 
six  years,  and  was  terminated  in  1525  by  the  peace  of  Cra- 
cow, which  annihilated  the  power  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
and  changed  completely  the  constitution  of  Prussia.  Albert, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  grand  master  of  the  order, 
was  acknowledged  in  this  treaty  as  the  hereditary  duke  of 
Prussia,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Poland.  Thus  terminated 
an  empire  founded  in  violence,  and  which  had  existed  for 
three  centuries  ;  from  a  rank  almost  equal  to  that  of 
sovereigns,  the  Teutonic  knights  descended  to  the  condition 
of  nobles.b 

Albert  introduced  the  Lutheran  religion  into  Ducal  Prus- 
sia, and  founded  the  university  of  Koenigsberg  in  1544. 
The  elector  Joachim  Frederick  added  in  1618,  the  dutchy 
of  Prussia  to  the  states  of  the  electoral  house  of  Branden- 
burg, which  has  since  that  time  kept  possession  of  it.  By 
the  treaty  of  Wehlau  in  1657,  the  dutchy  of  Prussia  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  sovereignty  by  the 
elector  Frederick  William.  His  son  and  successor,  Fre- 
derick I.  assumed  of  his  own  accord,  and  by  his  own  au- 
thority, the  title  of  king  in  1700.  Poland  was  the  only 
power  which  for  along  time  refused  to  acknowledge  his  title. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia  rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  but  it  sunk  into  insignificance  during  the  Swedish 
and  Russian  wars  in  Poland.  The  population  in  1 700  did 
not  exceed  700,000  souls,  and  at  least  a  sixth  of  that  num- 
ber was  cut  off  by  the  plague  in  1 709. c  Frederick  William  I. 
invited  a  colony  of  20,000  protestant  Salzburgers,  who  fled 
from  the  persecution  of  their  fanatic  bishop.  These  co- 
lonists were  followed  by  others  from  Switzerland,  Alsace 
and  the  Palatinate.  But  the  progress  of  the  population  was 
anew  retarded  by  the  Seven  Year's  War,  and  according  to 
the  census  of  1775,  Eastern  Prussia,  or  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  it  existed  in  1772,  contained  only  785,000  inhabitants. d 
It  was  then  only  a  vain  title  which  the  electors  of  Branden- 
burg derived  from  the  possession  of  Prussia.  A  great 
change  has  taken  place  since  1 772  ;   at  the  division  of 


a  "  Only  3013  escaped  the  flames." 
b  History  of  Ancient  Prussia  by  Baczko  and  Kotzebue. 
c  Sussmilch,  (Gottliche  Ordnung,  I.  320,)  supposes  that  twice  the  num- 
ber died  of  the  plague. 

d  Busching,  Erdbeschreibung,  volume  ii.  p.  11. 
«  "  8000  sq,  leagues." 


Poland,  the  king  obtained  the  former  Polish  Prussia  and  the 
district  of  Netze,  both  of  which  contained  a  population 
of  only  416,000  souls,  but  by  this  means,  a  commercial 
intercourse  was  opened  between  Prussia  and  Brandenburg, 
and  the  exports  of  Poland  were  rendered  dependant  on  the 
Prussian  government. 

The  industry,  population  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
continued  to  flourish,  until  Frederick  William  II.  influ- 
enced by  ambition  and  his  notions  of  aggrandizement,  ima- 
gined that  he  could  strengthen  his  state  by  extending  his 
dominions.  Poland  was  destroyed  by  two  new  partitions, 
and  two  new  provinces  wholly  peopled  by  Poles,  were 
added  to  the  kingdom  ;  the  one  was  called  Southern  Prussia 
and  the  other  New  Eastern  Prussia.  From  the  year  1795 
to  1806,  the  superficial  extent  of  the  kingdom  was  not  less 
than  56,000  square-miles,c  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
amounted  to  4,045,000,  namely,  964,000  in  Eastern,  and 
817,000  in  Western  Prussia,  1,387,000  in  Southern,  and 
877,000  in  New  Eastern  Prussia. 

Napoleon  set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  over- 
turned the  frail  edifice  erected  by  Frederick  the  Great/ 
Almost  all  the  conquests  in  Poland,  and  a  part  of  those 
made  by  Frederick  himself,  were  detached  from  Prussia, 
and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  nearly  to  its  ancient  limits. s 
The  conquered  territory  was  not  altogether  restored  after 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon  ;h  part  of  the  district  of  Netze  was 
included  in  the  new  grand  dutchy  of  Posen,  which  is  formed 
by  the  western  extremity  of  Southern  Prussia.  A  national 
or  Polish  government  was  secured  to  that  grand  dutchy  by 
the  late  treaties,  and  it  is  no  longer  united  with  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia.  The  kingdom  contains  within  its  present  limits 
about  16  or  1700,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  300,000  are 
Poles,  and  3  or  400,000  Lithuanians,  or  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Pruczi.  The  population  of  the  grand  dutchy 
amounts  to  900,000  souls,  and  the  number  of  Germans  is 
not  less  than  160,000.  The  two  countries  have  no  politi- 
cal connexion  with  the  German  confederation,  and  on  that 
account  they  are  sometimes  denominated1  the  non- Germanic 
States  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  They  are  entitled,  under 
the  name  of  Provincial  States,  to  their  representative  assem- 
blies, and,  consequently,  their  deputies  are  likely,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  appear  at  the  congress  of  the  states,  which 
are  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

The  physical  geography  of  Prussia  resembles  that  of  the 
Sarmatian  plains,  or  the  ninth  physical  region  of  Europe, 
which  has  been  already  explained  in  the  description  of  Po- 
land. The  sandy  but  fruitful  plains  in  Poland  extend  across 
the  province  of  Posen,  and,  becoming  gradually  less  fertile, 
occupy  the  whole  west  part  of  Western  Prussia.  Heaths 
are  succeeded  by  marshes,  and  the  coast  on  the  Baltic  is 
terminated  by  downs  which  unite  with  those  in  Pomerania. 
But  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  very  different  in  ancient  Prussia, 
or  in  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Memel.  The 
low  land  on  the  banks  of  these  two  rivers  is  fertilized  by  in- 
undations ;  at  a  greater  distance  from  them,  a  clayey  or 
argillaceous  ridgek  is  covered  with  forests,  or  studded  with 
lakes  ;  hills  are  scattered  in  different  directions,  but  the 
highest  or  the  Galtgerben  near  Kumehnen,  is  only  506  feet 

f  "  A  conqueror,  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  overturned  this  frail  edi- 
fice." 

g  Eastern  Prussia  contained  in  1809  only  835,000  inhabitants.  Hasscl's 
Statistical  Tables. 

h  "At  the  resurrection  of  the  monarchy,  the  limits  of  western  Prussia 
were  not  fully  restored  to  what  they  were  in  1806." 

'  In  the  original.  k  "  Plateau."  table-land. 
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above  the  level  of  the  Baltic. a  None  of  the  others  are  more 
than  300,  and  the  steep  heights  by  which  the  coast  is  bound- 
ed, vary  from  150  to  200  feet. 

The  Niemen  or  the  Lithuanian  Nemonyb  rises  in  Lithu- 
ania, and  throws  itself  by  two  branches,  the  Russe  and  the 
Gilge,  into  the  maritime  lake  of  Curisch  Haf.  The  German 
name  of  the  Niemen  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Memel, 
which  is  built  at  the  outlet  of  the  same  lake.  The  Pregel, 
in  ancient  Prussian,  the  Prigolla  or  Prigora,  or  the  liver  of 
the  hills,  is  formed  by  the  outlets  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior 
of  Prussia  ;  it  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Mlc,  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  flows  into  the  Frisch  Haf.  The 
Vistula,  the  Polish  Wisla  and  the  German  Weichsel,  divides 
itself  into  three  branches,  one  of  which  retains  its  name, 
and  enters  the  Baltic  on  the  north  of  Dantzic,  another, 
called  the  Old  Vistula,  pours  its  scanty  streams  into  the 
Frisch  Haf,  and  the  third  or  the  Nogat  flows  into  the  same 
lake.  Geographers  have  been  led  to  suppose,  and  not 
without  probability,  that  the  Vistula  is  not  so  deep  as  it  once 
was  ;  it  is  certain  that  it  may  be  forded  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thorn. 

Two  lakes,  the  Frisch  Haf  and  Curisch  Haf,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  may  be  considered  among  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  physical  geography  of 
Prussia.  The  word  haf  signifies  a  sea  in  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  languages.  That  word,  imported  perhaps  at  the 
conquest  of  Waldemar  the  Second,  is  now  applied  on  the 
coasts  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  to  denote  all  the  lakes 
that  are  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  Oder,  the  Vistula, 
the  Pregel,  the  Memel  and  other  rivers.  They  cannot  be 
strictly  termed  gulfs  or  bays,0  for  the  water  is  fresh,  nor 
lakes,  for  they  have  a  direct  communication  with  the  sea  by 
navigable  straits. 

The  largest  in  Prussia  are  the  Curisch  Haf  and  the 
Frisch  Haf.  The  latter,  or  the  fresh  water  lake,d  is  about 
sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  six  to  fifteen  in  breadth.6  It 
is  separated  by  a  chain  of  sand  banks  from  the  Baltic  sea 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  strait  called  the  Gatt. 
The  depth  of  the  strait  does  not  exceed  twelve  feet,  and  as 
the  Frisch  Haf  itself  is  still  more  shallow,  the  commercial 
advantages  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  lake  from  its  po- 
sition on  the  map,  are  apt  to  be  overrated.  The  Curisch 
Haf  is  not  less  than  sixtv-six  miles  in  length,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty/  The  Curisch  Nerung,  a 
tongue  of  land,  divides  it  from  the  open  sea  ;  it  is  narrower, 
but  more  elevated  than  the  one  which  confines  the  Frisch 
Haf.  The  sand  banks  and  shallows  in  the  lake  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  only  navigable  for  boats,  and  they  too 
are  opposed  to  frequent  hurricanes.  The  Curisch  Haf  is 
so  called  from  the  ancient  Cures  or  Koures,  who  inhabited 
its  banks,  and  who  in  their  Esthonian-Finnish  dialect,  gave 
the  name  of  JWenta-Niemi,  or  promontory  of  pines,  to  the 
narrow  tract  by  which  the  lake  is  separated  from  the  open 
o  sea ;  hence  some  Greek  traveller,  whom  Pliny  copies,  called 
the  same  promontory  the  Menlo-Ncmen.5  The  fishermen, 
that  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  still  call  themselves 
Cures.  The  climate  is  tempestuous,  and  their  frail  cotta- 
ges are  sometimes  buried  under  heaps  of  sand. 

»  Hasscl,  Geographic1  do  Weimar,  111.  533. 

b  Nemony,  an  adjective  that  means  tranquil,  or  invariable,  from  nicmoxeny 
or  nic  mieny. 

c  "  Lagoons,"  like  those  of  Vi  nice. — P. 
d  "  Haf,"  i.  e.  the  fresh  sea. 

•  "  20  by  2  to  5  leagues  :"  ",0  by  3  to  10  miles  (Ed.  Encyc.  :)  63  by  13 
miles  (Morse.) — P. 


It  has  been  supposed  that  these  lakes  were  formed  by 
the  sinking  of  the  land,  and  the  inundations  of  rivers,  and 
it  has  also  been  maintained  that  they  are  the  i< main-,  of  the 
Baltic,  lor,  according  to  some  hypotheses,  that  sea  covered 
at  one  time  part  of  Prussia  and  Poland.  From  the  com- 
paratively late  period  of  which  any  knowledge  can  he  gained 
from  history,  it  can  only  he  inferred  that  the  Baltic  K-a, 
swollen  by  extraordinary  tempests,  has  made  some  irrup- 
tions, that  its  waters  have  crossed  and  covered  lor  a  time 
the  Nehrung,  and  that  a  change  of  position  has  thus  been 
occasioned  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gatt  or  the  strait  that  joins 
the  Frisch  Haf  with  the  sea.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  in 
1394,  the  mouth  of  the  strait  was  situated  at  Lochstett  on 
the  north  of  Pillau,1'  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Pillau  was 
then  an  island. 

But  the  great  revolutions,  which  it  is  imagined  the  soil 
of  Prussia  has  undergone,  must  have  taken  place  at  an 
epoch  anterior  to  history,  and  probably  to  the  existence  of 
man.  In  those  remote  ages,  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tion of  Prussia  was  formed,  the  one,  which  lor  more  than 
three  thousand  years,  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  naturalists, 
and  the  avidity  of  traders.  Succin  or  amber  is  a  substance 
to  which  hitherto  no  fixed  place  has  been  assigned  in  the 
empire  of  nature.  It  is  uncertain  even  at  present,  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom;  almost  all 
writers  agree  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
It  is  a  sort  of  solid  bitumen,  very  light,  of  a  vitreous  frac- 
ture, and  of  a  milk  white  or  wine  yellow  colour ;  when 
rubbed,  it  attracts  light  substances;  it  is  combustible,  i  \a- 
porates  and  diffuses  an  agreeable  odour.  Succin  is  that 
sort  which  is  more  or  less  crystallized  and  transparent,  and 
amber,  that  which  has  a  less  vitreous  fracture,  and  a  more 
earthy  appearance.'  The  same  substance  was  called  glar 
or  glas  by  the  Goths,  and  the  Glasiswoll  or  palace  with  walls 
of  amber,  is  a  magical  creation  in  a  mythology,  that  is  pro- 
bably more  ancient  than  that  of  Odin.  Electron  is  the 
Greek  word  for  amber,  and,  on  account  of  its  quality  of  at- 
tracting light  bodies  when  it  is  warmed  by  friction,  the  terms, 
electric  force,  electricity  and  others  of  a  like  kind  have  been 
derived,  so  that  an  insignificant  fossil  has  given  its  name  to 
the  most  imposing  and  terrible  phenomena  in  nature. 

The  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  amber  are  very 
many  and  contradictory.  Heinitz,  in  a  memoir  which  he 
published  on  the  subject,  supposes  that  its  formation  must 
be  attributed  to  forests  submerged  by  the  ocean,  and  after- 
wards covered  with  sand  ;  the  resinous  particles  were  dis- 
tilled into  amber,  and  the  rest  of  the  wood  formed  a  resi- 
duum or  caput  mortuum.  The  same  writer  supports  his 
opinion  by  an  experiment  of  Wolf,  the  celebrated  chemist 
of  Dantzic,  who  succeeded  in  making  artificial  amber  from 
the  root  of  a  tree,  by  a  process  which  lasted  several  years. 
But  what  the  particular  tree  was,  is  not  mentioned,  and  the 
details  of  the  experiment  are  not  explained.  Girtanner  af- 
firms that  amber  is  formed  by  a  large  ant,  while  others 
imagine  that  it  is  produced  by  a  whale  or  some  other  aquatic 
animal.  Although  its  origin  is  uncertain,  it  is  known  that 
amber  must  have  passed  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state, 
for  foreign  substances,  such  as  leaves,  insects,  fish,  frogs, 

I  "22  by  5  to  10  leagues  :"  GO  miles  in  length,  with  ■  mean  breadth  of 
10  miles  (Ed.  Encyc.)— P. 

g  "  iEstuarium  oceani  Mentonomon  nomine.''  Tlin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib. 
XXXVII.  cap.  II.— P. 

h  Nanke's  Travels  in  Prussia,  I.  p.  13. 

'  The  distinction  betwei'.j  succin  and  amber  (ambri-}  belongs  to  the 
French  language.  The  author  remarks  that  this  distinction  is  now  nearly 
'  obsolete. — P. 
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drops  of  water,  and  pieces  of  wood,  are  often  contained 
in  it. 

A  very  high  price  was  given  for  amber  or  rather  pure 
succin  by  the  ancients;  it  was  considered  as  valuable  as 
gold  and  precious  stones,  and  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first 
who  navigated  the  North  Seas  in  quest  of  this  substance. 
Its  value  is  at  present  much  diminished,  but  in  some  manu- 
factories, for  instance  at  Stolpe  in  Pomerania,  and  Kcenigs- 
berg  in  Prussia,  workmen  are  still  employed  in  making 
from  it  small  jewels,  scented  powders,  an  acid  spirit,  and  a 
fine  oil  that  is  used  as  a  varnish*  Part  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial is  exported  by  the  Danes  and  Italians,  who  gain  a  con- 
siderable profit  in  manufacturing  it.  Turkey  is  the  staple 
market  for  the  commodity  ;  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Armenians,  and  a  certain  portion  of  amber  is  carried  every 
year  to  the  holy  Kaaba  at  Mecca.  The  quantity  which  is 
found  in  Prussia  amounts  annually  to  at  least  two  hundred 
tons,  and  the  revenue  which  the  crown  derives  from  it,  is 
equal  to  three  or  four  thousand  pounds.b 

The  raw  material  is  obtained  on  the  Prussian  coast  be- 
tween Pillau  and  Palnmicken,  a  tract  of  land  about  eighteen 
miles0  in  length.  It  is  only,  however,  after  violent  north 
and  north-west  winds  that  any  large  quantity  is  driven  to  the 
shore.  Quarries  have  been  opened  at  Dirschkemen  in  the 
hills  near  the  coast,  and  their  produce  is  less  variable.  The 
same  substance  is  deposited  at  other  places  in  the  interior 
of  Prussia,  and  the  largest  piece  of  amber,  which  has  been 
yet  seen,  was  found  at  Schleppacken,  about  twelve  Ger- 
man miles  distant,  on  the  Lithuanian  frontier. d  The  high 
hills  of  Goldap,  at  the  distance  of  seventy-five  miles6  to  the 
south-east  of  Koenigsberg,  abound  in  amber,  and  it  might 
also  be  obtained  from  the  heights  along  the  valley  of  the 
Vistula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorn  and  Graudenz. 

Rye,  barley,  wheat,  Prussian  manna/  millet,  buckwheat 
and  peas  are  cultivated  in  Prussia.  The  culture  of  the 
potatoe  is  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  in  Eastern  Prussia 
as  in  Ireland,  and  it  forms  in  both  countries  the  principal 
sustenance  of  the  people.  A  small  volume,  written  by  a 
citizen  of  Gumbinnen  in  Eastern  Prussia,  was  published  in 
1792  ;g  among  other  economical  discoveries,  the  author 
mentions  a  great  many  methods11  of  using  potatoes ;  he 
made  them  into  candles,  spirits,  bread  and  starch.  Hops 
and  tobacco  flourish  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
culture  of  culinary  vegetables,  although  less  common  than 
in  Germany,  is  by  no  means  neglected.  The  produce  of  the 
fruit  trees  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  great  quantity  is  every  year  imported.  Hemp 
and  flax  are  two  articles  of  considerable  exportation  ;  the 
former  thrives  best  in  the  western,  and  the  other  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the  mari- 
time provinces,  their  trade  in  corn,  and  the  ordinary  me- 
thods of  farming,  shall  be  fully  examined  in  a  different 
chapter. 

The  forests  consist  of  oak,  lime,  elm,  alder,  pine  and 
birch  trees,  but  the  large  and  lofty  oaks  are  not  so  common 

a  Amber  gives  over  by  distillation,  an  acidulous  water  (acetic  acid,)  and 
then  an  oil,  at  first  thin  and  transparent,  but  gradually  becoming  darker 
and  thicker.  Amber  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  roasted  amber  in  fixed 
or  volatile  oil.  The  acid  of  amber,  or  succinic  acid,  sublimes  during  the 
process  of  distillation,  and  is  afterward  crystallized  by  solution  and  evapo- 
ration.— P. 

»  "70  or  80,000  francs"— 8000/.  Ed.  Encyc. 
c  "  Nearly  6  leagues" — 25  miles.  Ed.  Encyc. 

d  That  piece  of  amber  is  fourteen  inches  in  length  and  seven  or  eight  in 
breadth  ;  it  is  kept  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 
•  "  25  leagues."  f  See  p.  596. 


as  they  once  were  in  Prussia.  Potash  and  tar  are  still  ex- 
ported. More  than  seventy  different  species'  of  fish  fre- 
quent the  rivers  and  the  lakes.  Eels  and  muraenaj  are  dried 
and  exported,  and  caviar  is  obtained  from  the  sturgeons  in 
the  Frisch  Haf. 

The  bear  and  the  elk,  the  wild  boar  and  the  stag  are 
still  seen  in  the  woods  and  the  forests,  but  the  urus  has  dis- 
appeared. The  horse,  the  noblest  of  the  lower  animals, 
has  been  much  improved  in  these  countries.  Two  different 
kinds  may  be  distinguished :  the  one  of  Tartar  origin  is 
common  in  Lithuania  and  Poland  ;  the  other  sprung  from 
German,  French,  Neapolitan  and  Danish  horses,  was 
brought  into  Prussia  by  the  Teutonic  knights.  Of  these 
two  sorts,  the  former  is  supposed  to  be  fleeter,  but  not  so 
sure-footed  as  the  other.  AH  the  royal  studs  in  Eastern 
Prussia  have,  since  the  marshes  of  Stalluspahnen'1  were 
drained,  been  removed  into  that  district,  which  is  now  call- 
ed Stutamt,  and  of  which  Trakhemen  is  the  principal 
town ;  there  are  probably  more  horses  in  that  establish 
ment,  than  in  any  other  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  might, 
however,  tend  to  promote  agriculture,  if  the  great  numbei 
of  stallions,  which  are  kept  there,  were  scattered  over  a 
wider  extent  of  country.  A  third  sort,  which  is  small, 
short-legged,  but  swift  and  hardy,  is  used  in  some  of  the 
provinces  ;  it  is  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  native  race, 
common  at  one  time  to  Prussia,  Lithuania  and  Scandinavia. 

In  the  account,  which  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns  in  Prussia,  our  principal  stations  shall  be  Koe- 
nigsberg on  the  Pregel,  and  Dantzic  on  the  Vistula. 

Primislaus  the  First,  king  of  Bohemia,  advised  the  Teu- 
tonic knights  in  1255,  then  his  allies,  to  build  a  strong  cas- 
tle, which  they  named  Koenigsberg  or  the  royal  mountain  ; 
it  is  called  Krolewiecz  or  the  royal  town,  by  the  Poles,  and 
Karalauczuge  by  the  Lithuanians.  That  capital  of  the 
kingdom  is  about  fifteen  miles1  in  circumference,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  consists  of  gardens,  and  in  some  places  of  marshes; m 
the  present  population  does  not  exceed  sixty-five  or  seventy 
thousand  souls.  The  numerous  quarters  into  which  the 
town  is  divided,  are  surrounded  by  ancient  ramparts,  that 
may  perhaps  be  considered  ornamental,  but  are  not  cer- 
tainly in  any  way  useful  for  its  defence.  Kneiphof,  one 
of  the  finest,  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  Pregel,  and 
Busching  mentions  that  the  wooden  piles  on  which  the  for- 
tifications11 rest,  are  now  become  as  hard  as  stone.  The 
castle  is  a  very  ancient  building,  and  the  view  from  one  of 
its  turrets  extends  over  the  Frisch  Haf,  the  port,  the  river, 
the  town,  and  a  great  part  of  Prussia.  The  ancient  citadel 
is  now  almost  surrounded  with  manufactories  and  store 
houses.  The  harbour  has  not  more  than  twelve  feet  of 
water,  and  that  part  of  the  Frisch  Haf  with  which  it  com- 
municates, is  still  more  shallow,  so  that  the  cargo  of  every 
large  vessel  is  brought  to  the  town  in  boats.  Trade,  how- 
ever, particularly  that  in  corn  and  timber,  has  not  de- 
creased ;  there  are  besides  different  manufactories,  but  that 
of  amber  is  now  fallen  into  decay.    The  university  was 

g  The  author  says  that  he  saw  the  volume  in  1792,  not  that  it  was  pub- 
lished in  that  year. — P. 

h  "  72  methods."  '  "  79  species." 

k  Stallupcehnen,  p.  141,  of  the  Eng.  ed.  1  "  Nearly  4  leagues." 

m  "  renipli  de  jardins,  et  mcme  d'ttangs,"  full  of  gardens  and  ponds. 

— Konigsberg,  including  its  suburbs,  is  two  [German]  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, but  in  that  space  are  comprehended  many  fields  and  gardens,  and  a 
pond  or  lake  (ein  see.)  Convers.  Lex.  art.  Konigsberg. — P. 

n  Not  the  fortifications  only,  but  all  the  buildings  in  that  quarter.  The 
piles  are  made  of  the  alder  tree.  (Busching.  M.B.) — P. 
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rendered  illustrious  by  Kant,  the  most  subtle  and  perhaps 
the  most  obscure  of  modern  philosophers.  Important  do- 
cuments relative  to  the  ancient  history  of  Prussia,  have 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  libraries  and  archives  of  the 
town. 

The  fortress  of  Pillau,  the  military  key  of  eastern  Prus- 
sia, is  situated  on  a  peninsula  to  the  west  of  the  capital. 
The  interior  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent 
country  on  the  main  land,  are  denominated  the  paradise  of 
Prussia.  Verdant  hills  covered  with  fruit  trees  and  gar- 
dens, thick  woods  and  villages,  a  sea  that  abounds  in  fish, 
and  to  which  many  fishing  boats  repair,  the  large  and  tran- 
quil basin  of  the  Frisch  Haf,  covered  with  swans  and  dif- 
ferent water  fowl,  form  part  of  a  view,  which  may  be  seen 
by  sailing  on  the  lake,  by  ascending  the  observatory  of 
Pillau,  or  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pfundbude,  or 
old  custom  house. 

Welau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle,  Insterburg,  a  place 
of  nearly  six  thousand  inhabitants,1  and  Gumbinnen,  a  new 
town  peopled  by  seven  thousand  individuals,11  and  the  capi- 
tal of  a  government,  which  comprehends  Lithuanian  Prus- 
sia, are  situated  eastward  of  Kcenigsberg  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Pregel.0 

Tilsit  is  situated  on  the  Mcmel  or  Niemen  ;  it  contains 
eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  second  town  in 
eastern  Prussia  ;  it  is  not  less  celebrated  from  its  treaty, 
than  from  an  interview  which  took  place  there  between  the 
Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon.d  The  flourishing 
town  of  Memel,  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  parti- 
cularly in  hemp  and  timber,  is  built  on  the  outlet  of  the  Cu- 
risch  Haf,  in  the  sterile  extremity  of  Prussia. 

The  country  between  Tilsit  and  the  Curisch  Haf,  is  low 
and  marshy  ;  traversed  by  two  branches  of  the  Memel,  the 
Russe  and  the  Gilge,  it  is  exposed  to  their  inundations. 
The  land  does  not  yield  much  grain,  and  it  is  ill  provided 
with  wood,  but  the  pasturage  is  rich  and  abundant,  and  the 
inhabitants  might  supply  the  kingdom  with  the  produce  of 
their  dairies. 

The  fruitful  and  well  wooded  plains  of  central  Prussia 
extend  to  the  south  of  Koenigsberg.  The  ancient  castles 
and  modern  farms6  in  that  part  of  Prussia  are  more  inte- 
resting to  travellers  than  the  small  towns,  although  the  lat- 
ter are  peopled  by  industrious  and  well  educated  burgesses. 
Brawnsbtrg  forms  a  solitary  exception ;  it  is  built  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Passarge,  and  its  citizens  caiTy  on  a  trade  in 
linen,  grain  and  masts  ;  it  is  supposed  to  contain  upwards 
of  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Rastenburg,  Barlenstein,  Heils- 
berg,  and  other  places,  arc  less  populous.  Every  town  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country  has  its  particular  beverage  ; 
Preussi sell- Holland  is  noted  for  a  sort  of  beer,  called  /WZu'wrs/, 
and  Goldup  for  its  hydromel.  Gerdauen  is  built  at  a  short 
distance  from  a  lake,  remarkable  for  a  floating  island,  which 
by  its  motions  indicates  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
inhabitants  call  it,  for  that  reason,  the  almanack  of  Ger- 
dauen. The  small  town  of  Fraucnburg  is  the  metropolis  of 
the  diocese  of  Ermeland,  and  among  the  canons  of  its  ca- 
thedral, was  the  celebrated  Nicholas  Copernicus,  the  au- 
thor of  the  most  probable  hypothesis  concerning  the  plane- 
tary system  ;  that  great  astronomer  died  at  Frauenburg  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1543. 

■  "5600."  b  "  More  than  6000." 

•  Insterburg  and  Gumbinnen  are  situated  on  branches  of  the  Pregel. — P. 
d  The  treaty  and  interview  were  events  of  the  same  date. — P. 

•  Vorwerk. 

f  A.  D.  997.— Busching. 

vol.  n.— nos.  109  &  no.  4  e 


The  most  of  the  towns  in  Western  Prussia  are  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  tin  only  riwr  tlmt  wafers  the 
country.  Dantzic,  the  Polish  Gdan$k,  from  which  its 
modern  Latin  name  Gedunum  is  derived,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a  flourishing  city,  and  not  a  mere  burgh  or  village,  in 
the  tenth  century/  It  afterwards  however  declined  in  im- 
portance, and  it  was  only  about  1 1  GO  or  1 170  that  it  agafefl 
rose  to  distinction.  The  invasion  and  conquest  made  by 
VValdernar  the  First  of  Denmark,  appears  to  have  occasion- 
ed the  settlement  of  a  Danish  colony  in  that  favourable 
position,  and  it  is  thus  easy  to  explain  its  comparatively 
modern  name,  Dantzic,  by  Dansk-vik,  Danish  port  or  gulf. 
In  the  oldest  diplomatic  writings  the  town  is  simply  called 
Dansk  or  Gdansk.  It  was  enlarged  and  fortified  by  the 
Teutonic  knights,  but  the  inhabitants  did  not  submit  tamely 
to  the  tyranny  of  their  new  masters  ;  they  revolted  in  1454, 
and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Polish  kings,  from  whom  they  received  many  valuable 
privileges,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  important  was  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  for  it  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  Poland.  It 
continued  in  possession  of  several  privileges  and  immunities, 
until  the  year  1795,  so  that  it  might  then  have  been  con- 
sidered lather  a  free  town  or  a  republic  than  a  depend- 
ence of  a  foreign  crown.  Its  population,  which  amounted 
in  former  times  to  eighty  thousand  souls,  was  reduced  be- 
fore the  year  1772  to  sixty  thousand.  The  restraints  which 
have  since  been  imposed  by  Prussia  on  the  Dantzic  trade, 
compelled  many  individuals  to  emigrate  ;  and  in  1803,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  including  those  in  the  different  sub- 
urbs,8 was  not  more  than  forty-seven  thousand. 

Dantzic  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  old  town  ;  the. 
porches  jut  into  the  narrow  streets,  and  disfigure  the  houses, 
which  are  strongly  but  clumsily  built.  Of  its  twenty-one 
parish  churches,  thirteen  are  appropriated  by  Lutherans, 
four  by  reformed  or  Calvinists,  and  four  by  Catholics.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  Calvinists  are  the  most  wealthy 
inhabitants.  An  astronomical  observatory,  a  large  museum 
of  natural  history,  several  learned  societies,  and  a  seminary 
with  a  library  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  prove  that  the 
people  are  not  exclusively  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  fortifications,  and  has  supported 
several  memorable  sieges.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula,  and  protected  by  the  forts  of  Mmde 
or  Weichselrnunde.  The  roadstead,  or  what  is  properly 
called  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic,  is  sheltered  from  the  north  wind 
by  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  stands  (he  small  town  of 
Hela.  A  icerdcr  or  low  and  fertile  island  between  the  A  is- 
tula  and  the  Motlau  was  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
city  lands  in  the  time  of  its  freedom.  It  possessed  during 
the  same  period  a  very  great  trade  in  grain,  wood,  hemp 
and  manufactured  goods;  it  was  the  mart  of  the  Poles, 
who  exchanged  there  the  raw  produce  of  their  vast  territory 
for  the  different  articles  of  European  luxury.  Although 
its  trade  had  much  diminished  under  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  1803,  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen hundred  vessels  entered  its  harbour,  and  as  many 
sailed  from  it.  But  the  depredations  of  the  French  a  nil 
the  Russians,  from  which  this  unfortunate  city  suffered  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  drained  at  last  the  sources  of 

e  "Six  suburbs.-' — Dantzic  is  divided  into  three  towns  :  the  Tore  Town 
or  Vorstudt;  the  Old  Town  or  Altstadt ;  and  the  K«  rhtst.idt.  There 
were  seven  suburbs,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  burnt  during  the  -  .  go 
of  1806  :  namely,  Old  and  New  Scotland,  (a  Scotch  colony,)  Stolzcnbcr& 
Hagelberg,  Bischofsberg,  Schidlitz  and  Langefuhr.  Ed.  Encyc — P. 
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its  prosperity  ;  during  the  short'  period  between  1807  and 
1815,  it  lost  the  sum  of  seven  millions,*  and  the  only 
branches  of  industry,  which  remained,  were  its  sugar  works 
and  distilleries.  Of  late  years,  the  calamities  of  war  have 
been  removed,  its  population,  which  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, amounts  now  to  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  thousand, 
and  it  is  still  the  first  maritime  city  in  Prussia. 

Marienburg,  or  the  Polish  Malborg,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  No- 
gat,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  at  present  a  town  of 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  cloth 
and  linen.  The  icerders  or  low  islands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Marienburg,  Dantzic  and  Elbing  are  very  fruitful 
and  well  peopled.  Agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle 
are  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection ;  the  peasantry 
are  free,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  sect  of  the  Men- 
nonites.  The  land  in  those  islands  is  very  valuable  ;  the 
price  given  for  a  morgen,  a  measure  nearly  equivalent  to 
an  acre,  varies  from  <£40  to  <£60.b  It  is  a  bad  crop  that 
returns  only  twelve  for  one  ;  the  average  harvests  return 
twenty  and  the  good  thirty  fold.  Part  of  the  fruit  that 
grows  on  the  same  land,  is  exported  to  Russia.0 

The  flourishing  and  commercial  town  of  Elbing,  is  built 
in  a  low  and  fruitful  district  near  the  werders  ;  its  name  is 
derived  from  the  small  river  Elblach,d  which  issues  from 
the  lake  of  Drausen.  King  Alfred  in  his  geography  of 
Europe,  calls  the  river  the  Ilfing,  and  the  lake  the  Truso. 
The  Ilfing  then  discharged  itself  directly  into  the  Frisch 
Haf,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  exactly  described  by  the 
King  under  the  name  of  Estmere,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
inferred  that  the  Nogat,  a  branch  of  the  Vistula,  had  not 
been  formed  at  that  period.  The  harbour  of  Elbing  is  formed 
by  the  canal  of  Kraffuhl,  but  large  ships  cannot  advance 
beyond  Pillau.  The  number  of  vessels  that  have  arrived 
in  the  port  in  the  last  few  years  is  estimated  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred, but  in  that  number  are  included  six  or  eight  hundred 
Polish  boats,  and  two  or  three  hundred  lighters.  The  trade 
consists  in  corn  and  hemp  ;  the  exportations6  in  wine,  iron 
and  colonial  produce.  The  houses  are  solid,  but  ill  ar- 
ranged, and  the  total  population  amounts  to  twenty  thou- 
sand souls.  A  colony  of  fishermen  from  the  same  place 
are  settled  at  Tolkemit  on  the  Frisch  Haf ;  they  depend 
chiefly  for  subsistence  on  the  produce  of  the  sturgeon  fishe- 
ries, the  profits  of  which,  though  sometimes  great,  are  very 
variable. 

The  other  towns  above  Elbing  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula,  are  3\Iarienwerder  (Pol.  Kwidzin,)  situated  in  a 
fruitful  district,  and  containing  a  population  of  six  thousand 
souls,  Graudentz,  a  town  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  inha- 
bitants, with  an  important  fortress  that  now  commands  the 
Vistula,  and  Culm  or  Chelmo  with  a  small  catholic  seminary. 
The  trade  of  these  places  consists  mostly  in  linen  and  woollen 
goods.  Thorn,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Prussia, 
was  founded  in  1231  by  the  first  grand  master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order ;  it  became  an  independent  town  or  republic  in 


a  "  150  millions  francs." 

*>  "  The  morgen  of  land  sells  for  7500  to  30,000  francs."  (?)  In  the 
Tables  of  Mathematical  Geography,  (Tab.  IX.)  the  great  morgen  of 
Prussia  is  to  the  English  acre  as  7  to  5,  and  the  small  morgen,  as  3  to  5, 
nearly. — P. 

c  "  Apples  and  plums  are  exported  to  Russia." 
d  Elbl,  little  Elbe  or  Elv,  and  ach,  water. 
e  Qu.  importations. — P. 

f  "  Thorn  is  noted  for  its  gingerbread,  its  turnips,  its  excellent  soap,  and 
a  bridge,  half  a  league  long,  over  the  Vistula." 


1454,  under  the  protection  of  Poland  ;  its  fortifications 
were  afterwards  razed  by  Charles  the  Twelfth.  The  peo- 
ple suffered  much  from  the  violent  persecutions  excited  by 
the  Catholics,  particularly  the  Jesuits,  against  the  Luthe- 
rans. The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand, are  almost  all  Protestants,  but  the  Catholics  are  still 
in  possession  of  their  empty  churches.  A  Lutheran  semi- 
nary, founded  in  1 594,  is  well  known  from  the  number  ol 
learned  men  that  have  attended  it.  Nicholas  Copernicus 
was  born  at  Thorn  on  the  10th  of  January,  1472.  The 
town  is  remarkable  for  its  public  buildings ;  one  of  the 
bridges  on  the  Vistula  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length/ 

The  different  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Prussia  may  be 
divided  into  nobles,  landed  proprietors,  burgesses  with  more 
or  less  extensive  privileges,  and  peasants  who  though  free 
and  capable  of  possessing  land  by  a  law  passed  on  the  1 1th 
September,  1811,  are  still  the  vassals  of  the  nobles;  from 
this  vassalage  the  peasants  on  the  werders,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  new  colonies,  are  exempt.5  The  inhabitants  of 
the  werders  are  the  wealthiest  of  the  peasantry ;  their 
houses  are  not  destitute  of  elegance,  and  their  children  are 
well  educated  ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been 
retarded  by  the  devastations  committed  in  the  course  of  the 
last  war.  The  other  extremity  of  the  country  is  inhabited 
by  the  Lithuanian  peasants,  or  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Pruczi ;  they  retain  their  native  dialect,  and  are  still 
ignorant  and  slothful.  The  coarse  cloth  with  which  they 
are  clad,  is  manufactured  by  themselves,  and  all  of  them 
wear  around  their  waists  a  sort  of  scarf,  called  a  margin. 
The  Kouresh  wear  their  margins  across  their  shoulders. 
The  boots  and  caps  of  the  women  are  nowise  different  from 
those  of  the  men.  A  tin  or  silver  girdle  loaded  with  a 
great  many  keys  is  the  ornament  of  every  housewife.1 
These  tribes  are  not  unworthy  of  observation,  and  it  is  likely 
that  some  curious  documents  concerning  them  are  con- 
cealed in  the  German  libraries.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
the  absence  of  all  authentic  information  on  the  subject,  that 
the  margin  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  plaid  of  the  Scot- 
tish highlanders,  a  circumstance  which  renders  perhaps  the 
singular  assertion  of  Tacitus  less  improbable  than  it  might 
otherwise  appear,  viz.  that  the  iEstyi  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  ancient  Britons.k 

Some  of  the  Prussian  nobles  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  renounced  their  monastic  vows. 
Other  noble  families  came  at  a  later  period  from  the  north 
of  Germany.  They  are  distinguished  by  an  air  of  com- 
mand, and  a  dignity  of  manners,  which  have  been  gradually 
softened  down  by  the  usages  of  civilized  society.  They 
are  characterized,  like  the  Livonian  nobles,  by  an  aristo- 
cratic pride  tempered  by  feelings  of  benevolence.  The 
Prussian  aristocracy  is  not  a  wealthy  order ;  their  estates 
are  of  little  value  ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  greatest  annual 
income  derived  from  the  land  of  any  one  noble,  does  not 
exceed  £2500. 1 

The  burgesses  differ  according  to  their  origin  and  the 


s  "  The  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  at  present  composed  of  the  higher 
and  lower  nobility  (seigneurs  et  simples  nobles,)  the  proprietors  of  free  es- 
tates under  the  law  of  Culm,  burgesses  with  more  or  less  extensive  privi- 
leges, and  peasants  who  are  now  personally  free  and  proprietors  of  the  soil,  by 
the  law  of  Sept.  11,  1811,  but  are  bound  by  different  rents  and  services  to 
the  former  feudal  proprietors,  with  the  exception  of  the  peasants  in  the 
werders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  colonies." 

h  Fishermen  on  the  shores  of  the  Curisch  Haf. 

'  Bernouilli,  Sarnmlung  von  Reisebeschreibungen,  VII.  p.  382. 

k  "  Lingua  Britannic^  proprior."  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. — P. 

1  "  There  is  not  an  estate  of  the  value  of  a  million  of  francs." 
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size  of  the  towns  ;  thus  the  descendants  of  the  German  co- 
lonists are  more  enlightened  than  those  sprung  from  the 
Poles  and  the  Wends.a  In  Memel,  Kcenigsberg,  Elbing, 
Dantzic  and  Thorn,  traces  of  the  ancient  freedom  enjoy- 
ed by  the  Hanseatic  towns  may  still  be  observed.  If  (bat 
be  true  with  respect  to  all  these  places,  it  is  more  applicable 
to  Dantzic  than  to  any  other.  It  may  be  perhaps  worth 
while  to  quote  the  account  which  an  ingenious  author  has 
given  of  it  at  a  time  when  it  still  retained  its  independence.b 

Dantzic  is  more  agreeable  to  a  stranger  than  the  other 
trading  towns.  As  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  merchants 
or  manufacturers,  most  of  them  are  active  and  industiious. 
At  the  same  time,  their  commercial  relations  with  Berlin, 
England  and  other  foreign  countries,  have  contributed 
greatly  to  improve  the  people.  Many  of  those,  who  from 
prejudice  are  supposed  to  be  only  desirous  of  gain,  are  not 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
There  is  scarcely  a  father  in  the  town,  who  does  not  give 
his  children  an  education  conformable  to  his  circumstances 
and  station  in  society.  Every  young  man  can  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts ;  many  of  them  are  sent  to  foreign  uni- 
versities, and  they  iire  well  instructed  at  home  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages.0 

The  good  and  bad  citizens  may  be  easily  distinguished  ; 
they  never  mix  with  each  other.  As  the  greater  number 
are  united  by  a  common  interest,  any  thing  like  fraud  or 
dishonesty  excites  general  indignation.  The  germs  of 
discord  by  which  other  capitals  are  agitated,  are  not  known. 
No  individual  can  encroach  on  the  rights  of  another ;  no 
such  homage  is  paid  to  talent,  wealth,  or  even  to  services  con- 
ferred on  the  community.  Although  that  republican  spirit 
may  tend  to  repress  the  powers  of  a  few  great  minds,  it 
also  defends  the  state  from  a  greater  evil,  the  designs  of 
artful  and  wicked  men. 

No  mendicants  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city,  be- 
cause every  healthy  individual  may  obtain  employment  in 
the  numerous  manufactories,  every  infirm  person  can  find 
an  asylum  in  the  public  hospitals,  and  every  vagrant  ought 
to  be  confined  in  a  house  of  correction,  where  he  may 
have  some  chance  of  being  reformed. d  Public  women  are 
banished  beyond  the  walls,  and  the  marriage  vow  can- 
not be  broken  with  impunity,  as  it  often  is  in  other  capi- 
tals. A  foundling  hospital  is  not  the  least  useful  institu- 
tion in  the  town ;  mothers  never  destroy  the  fruits  of 
their  illicit  love,  and  infants  are  never  exposed  in  the 
streets. 

Nothing  increases  more  the  prosperity  of  Dantzic,  than 
the  freedom  of  commerce  and  industry.  Every  man  may 
follow  without  constraint  the  profession  which  is  best  suited 
to  him,  and  thus  add  both  to  the  public  weal  and  his  pri- 
vate fortune.  As  to  its  internal  administration,  the  govern- 
ment of  Dantzic  was  one  of  the  most  equitable  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  Any  magistrate,  more  especially  if  he 
was  a  merchant,  whose  probity  was  suspected,  or  who  had 
obtained  suffrages  by  intrigue  or  promises  made  to  the  elec- 
tors, was  deprived  of  his  situation ;  the  citizens  vied  with 
each  other  in  turning  him  out  of  office.0    It  is  true  that  the 


11  "  The  burgesses  differ  according  to  the  size  of  the  towns,  anil  the  purity 
of  their  German  origin,  or  the  degree  of  their  mixture  with  the  Poles  anil 
Wends." 

•    b  Hermes,  Voyage  de  Sophie. 

c  "  The  young  ladies  devote  themselves  to  the  languages,  music,  dancing 
and  drawing;  the  young  men  travel  in  foreign  countries." 

d  "  there  were  means  of  amendment  for  every  vagabond,  in  a  house 

of  correction,  excellently  organized." 


merchants  lived  at  great  expense  ;  all  of  them  had  at  least 
a  country  house  and  a  garden.  Their  houses  were  finely 
furnished,  and  one  large  apartment  was  set  apart  for  a 
library.  The  men  were  delended  against  the  cold  by  the 
most  costly  furs  in  Europe  ;  addicted  to  hospitality,  or  fond 
of  ostentation,  they  gave  sumptuous  entertainments,  and 
kept  a  number  of  horses  and  a  great  retinue  of  servants. 
The  Russians  and  French  obliged  them  to  dispense  with  such 
superfluities  ;  which,  however,  were  not  disproportionate 
to  their  income  before  the  arrival  of  these  strangers.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  luxury  of  the  opulent  citizens, 
was  not  of  that  frivolous  nature,  which  is  common  in  other 
large  towns.  It  is  certain  that  they  loved  their  country,  spared 
nothing  in  embellishing  it,  and  were  charitable  to  their  poorer 
brethren.  The  fair  sex  acted  an  important  part,  and  their 
influence  was  attended  with  good  consequences ;  society 
was  by  this  means  improved  and  polished,  and  drunken- 
ness became  a  vice  wholly  unknown  among  the  better  sort 
of  burgesses.  Such  was  Dantzic  in  the  days  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  the  happy  effects  of  that  independence  have 
not  been  effaced  under  the  Prussian  government. 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Posen  forms  physically  a  part  of 
Poland  ;  the  same  plains,  the  same  kind  of  sand  intermixed 
with  clay  and  black  loam,  the  same  fertility  in  corn,  and 
the  same  sort  of  forests,  may  be  observed  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. A  traveller  whose  work  is  little  known,  informs  us 
that  the  rye  of  Posen  is  finer  than  any  in  Biandenburg, 
that  the  fields  are  planted  with  orchards  of  plum,  apple, 
and  peartrees,  and  that  the  morel  and  asparagus  grow  spon- 
taneously and  in  abundance.  Mushrooms  too  are  very 
common  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  The  peasants 
rear  a  great  many  bees  ;  the  poultry  is  as  large  and  not 
inferior  to  any  in  France,  and  the  fields  abound  with  par- 
tridges and  pheasants/  The  land  tortoise  is  exported  to 
Prague,  and  the  beaver  builds  its  dikes  and  dwelling  in  the 
heart  of  the  forests.5  The  author  of  the  latest  statistical 
account  informs  us,  that  many  large  marshes,  covered  with 
reeds  and  brush-wood,  are  still  undrained  in  the  province, 
particularly  along  the  winding  course  of  the  Obra.h  The 
Wartha'  is  the  principal  river  in  Posen,  and  a  canal  by 
which  the  country  has  been  much  improved,  forms  a  com- 
munication between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder  by'  means 
of  the  Netze. 

The  peasantry  are  slothful,  ignorant  and  superstitious ; 
drunkenness  is  a  common  vice  among  them  ;  till  the  legis- 
lative  enactments,  all  the  efforts  of  the  Prussian  adminis- 
tration to  improve  their  moral  and  intellectual  condition, 
have  hitherto  been  accompanied  with  slow  and  uncertain 
success.  According  to  the  traveller,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  the  condition  of  the  peasants  in  the  time  of 
the  republic,  was  little  better  than  that  of  negroes ;  the 
petty  nobles  earned  off  their  daughters,  and  if  the  parents 
ventured  to  complain,  they  might  perhaps  receive  many 
stripes;  inshort,  there  was  neither  law  nor  justice  for  a  peasant. 
The  same  class,  says  a  writer  who  resided  in  the  country, 
lived  better  than  the  German  labourers.  Abundance  >>t" 
food,  coarse  but  warm  clothing,  dirty  but  comfortable  cot- 


•  "If  a  had  man  was  elected  to  a  magistracy,  lie  was  f.r.vd  to  hi 
honest ;  otherwise  his  elevation  was  of  no  long  duration,  particularly  if  he 
was  a  merchant." 

f  In  the  original,  it  is  simply  stated  that  the  country  akmnds  with  bec^ 
game  and  poultry. — P. 

g  Journey  to  Witkowo,  in  Bemouilli's  Collection,  IV.  p.  999. 
>>  Holsche's  Statistics  of  Southern  Prussia,  cited  by  Hassel. 
I  Warta.  k  The  traveller  already  quoted. 
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tages,  a  feather  bed,  and  the  privilege  of  singing,  dancing  and 
getting  drunk,  were  their  consolations  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
It  is  difficult  to  improve  a  race  degraded  by  ages  of  servile 
habits,  particularly  if  superstition  occupies  the  place  of 
morality. 

The  Catholic  clergy  are  now  improved,  but  in  1781 
they  burned  witches,  prohibited  the  reformed  religion, 
had  their  concubines,  and  sold  indulgences.*  They  are 
still  opposed  to  the  enlightened  system  of  the  Prussian 
government,  for  it  tends  to  diminish  their  revenue  and 
power.  Although  the  nobles  have  a  reasonable  share  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  they  still  hate  and  despise 
the  Germans.  Their  conduct  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
an  indocile  and  obstinate  pupil  towards  his  schoolmaster. 
Licentiousness  has  its  charms  for  the  great,  and  anarchy  its 
pleasures  for  the  people.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
the  country  is  gradually  becoming  a  German  province  ; 
out  of  a  population  of  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants, a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  are  Germans  ;  and 
what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  not  less  than  twenty-four 
thousand  two  hundred  are  Lutherans.  This  change  has 
been  effected  by  the  successive  migrations  of  industrious 
manufacturers  from  Silesia  and  of  agricultural  colonies  from 
Swabia,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  confess,  that  these  migrations 
have  been  favoured  by  the  most  enlightened  members  of 
the  Polish  nobility.  The  Jews  are  in  this  country  the  class 
of  men  by  whom  improvement  has  been  most  retarded  ; 
the  sole  possessors  of  capital,  every  branch  of  industry  is  in 
their  hands  ;  they  lend  money  at  exorbitant  interest,  pur- 
chase at  a  low  rate  the  different  manufactured  articles,  and 
sell  them  in  different  countries  as  the  manufactures  of  Sile- 
sia. The  German  millers  form  almost  a  distinct  caste ; 
the  happy  inhabitants  of  a  romantic  country,  possessing  nu- 
merous flocks,  abundantly  provided  with  fish,  poultry  and 
game,  they  make  up  the  class  between  the  peasantry  and 
the  nobles,  and  neither  associate  with  the  one  nor  the  other, 
all  of  them  intermarrying  among  themselves.  Strangers 
to  poverty,  they  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  retired  life,  but 
their  solitudes  were  invaded,  and  their  houses  pillaged, 
during  the  French  wars. 

Poznan  or  Posen,  the  ancient  capital  of  Great  Poland, 
is  situated  between  two  hills,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wartha 
and  the  Prosna  ;  it  is  encompassed  by  a  double  wall  and  a 
deep  ditch.  It  has  two  suburbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Wartha  in  the  midst  of  a  large  marsh,  and  they,  as  -well  as 
the  town,  are  exposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river.  The  cathedral  and  the  town  house 
are  the  finest  buildings  ;  the  others  are  an  ancient  castle, 
imperfectly  fortified  and  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  two 
rivers ;  a  college,  which  was  endowed  by  the  bishop  Adam 
Konarski,  and  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  Jesuits  ; 
lastly,  a  seminary  or  gymnasium,  founded  by  the  bishop 
John  Lubranski,  and  called  the  Atheno&um  Lubrancianum. 
The  population,  besides  the  garrison,  amounts  to  twenty- 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  that  number  are  included 
four  thousand  Jews.  The  town  is  enlivened  by  three 
annual  fairs,  and  its  trade  consists  principally  in  cloth  and 
leather. 

Rogozko,  a  place  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  lies  to  the 
north  of  Posen  ;  on  the  west  of  it  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wartha,  are  Obrziko,  Birnbaum,  and  Schwerin,  all  of  which 

b  Bernouilli,  1.  c. 

b  "  The  annual  produce  amounts  to  only  140  pipes,  and  is  chiefly  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  vinegar." 


are  peopled  by  Jews  and  manufacturers.  The  town  of 
Mescritz,  (according  to  its  Polish  name,  Miedzyrzicz,)  be- 
longs to  the  Marquis  of  Lucchesini,  and  contains  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants  ;  the  greater  number  of  them  are  employ- 
ed in  manufacturing  cloth.  The  roads  from  Moscow  and 
Warsaw,  as  well  as  those  from  Stettin,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and 
Breslau,  cross  each  other  at  Meseiitz. 

Several  manufacturing  towns  are  situated  on  the  Silesian 
frontier ;  but  Bomst,  or  Babimost  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Poles,  is  partly  peopled  by  vine-dressers.  The  culture  of 
the  grape  in  a  country  under  the  fifty-second  degree  of 
north  latitude  is  certainly  a  phenomenon,  although  the  pro- 
duce is  never  abundant,  and  although  it  may  be  compared 
to  vinegar  rather  than  wine.b  Kargowa,  or  the  German 
Unruhstadt,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  cloth 
manufactories.  Fraustadt  contains  six  or  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  exclusively  of  its  garrison  ;  it  possesses  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wool  and  cloth.  The  town 
was  formerly  a  dependence  of  the  principality  of  Glogau 
in  Silesia.  It  was  taken  by  Casimir  in  1343,  who  agreed 
to  protect  its  privileges,  among  others  that  of  coining  money, 
which  it  had  received  from  its  princes.  Lissa  or  Leszno  is 
still  more  populous  ;  it  contains  nine  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
of  that  number  four  thousand  are  Jews,  and  a  large  syna- 
gogue is  erected  for  them  in  the  town.  The  trade  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  linen  and  cloth,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  are  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  manufactories." 
Lissa  was  at  one  time  only  a  village,  but  Count  Raphael 
Leszinski  invited  there  a  great  many  Protestants,  who  had 
migrated  from  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Austria,  to 
whom  he  granted  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
same  town  gave  origin  to  the  counts  Leszinski,  the  family 
from  which  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  sove- 
reign of  Lorraine,  was  descended.  Lissa  belongs  at  present  to 
the  count  Sulkowski.  If  we  still  continue  our  route  along 
the  Silesian  frontier,  we  observe  the  seignorial  town  of 
Raivitz,  peopled  by  8100  individuals,  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand of  whom  are  Lutherans.  According  to  a  statistical 
account,  there  were  a  few  years  ago,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  master  manufacturers,  and  the  quantity  of 
cloth  made  annually,  was  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
pieces.  Rawitz  belongs  to  the  Sapiehas,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  ancient  families  in  Lithuania.  Boianoioa  is 
also  a  manufacturing  town,  and  it  exports  annually  about 
seven  or  eight  thousand  pieces  of  cloth.d  Krostochin* 
and  Zeduny  may  each  of  them  contain  about  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  principally  manufacturers,  Jews  and  Lu- 
therans. 

Such  are  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  all  of  them  are  situated  on  the  German  frontier. 
Their  trade,  though  still  inferior  to  that  of  Silesia,  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  many  of  the  Polish  peasants,  now  no 
longer  in  a  state  of  servitude,  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
factories. 

The  towns  on  the  Polish  side  are  less  populous.  German 
coffee  or  German  money  is  a  common  phrase  in  Poland,  to 
express  that  which  is  of  little  value.  The  Germans  may 
with  equal  justice  retaliate,  for  a  Polish  city  may  be  applied 
to  signify  an  ill  built  and  solitary  town.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  Syrem,  there  is  a  sort  of  potter's 
clay,  which  is  sometimes  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 

c  "  250  cloth  manufactories." 

d  "  Boianowa  has  250  master  clothiers,  who  manufacture  annually  se- 
ll ven  or  eight  thousand  pieces."  6  Krotoschyn. 
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into  small  concave  laminae  or  plates,  as  if  apparently  fa- 
shioned by  the  hand  of  man,  a  wonder  not  likely  at  present 
to  excite  much  surprise,  although  it  seemed  quite  unac- 
countable to  many  old  Polish  writers. 

Gnesna  or  Gniesno,  a  very  ancient  Polish  city,  was  the 
metropolis  of  a  diocese  in  the  year  1000.a  Boleslaus  the 
First  purchased  the  body  of  Saint  Adalbert  from  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  put  him  to  death.  The  remains  of  Adal- 
bert were  deposited  in  the  principal  church  by  the  same 
pious  king,  and  a  silver  tomb  was  placed  over  his  grave  by 
Sigismund  the  Third.  It  is  however  uncertain  if  the  body 
of  Adalbert  be  still  in  Poland,  or  if  the  Bohemians  carried 
it  off  with  them  to  Prague  in  the  year  1038.  Gnesna  is 
peopled  by  four  thousand  four  hundred  souls  ;  it  carries  on 
some  trade  in  cloth,  and  a  fair,  which  lasts  eight  weeks,  is 
held  every  year.    Many  horses  and  oxen  are  sold  during 


the  fair ;  on  one  side  of  a  large  field,  a  long  range  of  horses 
is  exhibited,  on  the  other,  a  corresponding  one  of  oxen. 
The  Polish  nobles  resort  on  these  occasions  to  the  town  ; 
they  used  formerly  to  amuse  themselves  by  fighting  with 
each  other  ;  being  now  more  refined,  they  stake  their  land, 
money,  horses  and  oxen  at  the  gaming  table.  The  poorer 
strangers  take  up  their  abode  in  a  wood  near  the  road  side. 
Every  one  chooses  his  particular  spot ;  at  night  a  fire  is  kin- 
dled, and  the  supper  dressed ;  in  the  meantime,  songs  are 
heard,  and  the  young  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes 
and  hautbois.  A  thousand  fires,  reflecting  their  varied 
lights  on  the  trees  and  branches,  remind  the  spectator  of 
fairy  land,  but  the  fires  gradually  disappear,  and  after  a 
short  interval  of  darkness,  the  music  of  the  birds  hail3  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.b 


»  "  Gnesna,  in  Polish  Gniesno,  is  the  most  ancient  city  in  Poland,  and 
the  seat  of  an  archbishoprick,  founded  in  the  year  1000." 


b  Bemouilli. 
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Europe  continued — Germany — First  Section — Physical 
Description  of  Germany. 

The  country,  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  has  often 
been  styled  the  stumbling  block  of  geographers,  a  distinction 
which  it  owes  to  its  innumerable  subdivisions  and  arbitrary 
circumscriptions,  long  contrary,  and  still  in  many  respects 
ill  adapted  to  any  geographical  or  political  system.  It  shall 
be  otir  endeavour  to  put  something  like  order  into  this 
chaos,  to  classify  the  different  details  under  their  proper 
heads,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  give  a  plain  and  clear  account 
of  that  interesting  and  important  portion  of  Europe.  As 
to  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  it  may  perhaps 
be  as  well  to  consider  Germany  according  to  its  common 
or  vulgar  acceptation,  which  is  less  at  variance  than  any 
other,  with  its  ethnographical  limits.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  Swiss  Alps  are  the  sources  of  many  German 
rivers,  that  the  Low  Countries  may  be  considered  an  al- 
luvial deposit  of  these  rivers,  and  the  Danish  peninsula,  a 
continuation  of  the  Germanic  plains.  Although  it  may  be 
necessary  to  recur  frequently  to  these  facts,  it  is  equally  ne- 
cessary not  to  lose  sight  of  more  common  notions,  sanction- 
ed by  political  treaties  and  the  opinions  of  every  people  in 
Europe.  Having  thus  considered  Germany,  determined 
its  mountainous  chains,  the  basins  of  its  rivers,  and  the 
difference  of  its  climate  and  productions,  in  short  the  ge- 
neral and  permanent  characters  of  its  physical  geography, 
in  a  manner  wholly  independent  of  political  divisions,  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  the  different  countries  that  make 
up  its  vast  extent.  It  may  be  as  well  for  the  sake  of  me- 
thod, to  class  the  countries,  that  are  not  far  removed  from 
each  other,  or  at  least  do  not  differ  widely  in  their  physical 
characters  and  productions,  as  it  may  be  thus  more  con- 
venient to  enter  into  the  statistical  details,  and  to  compare 
or  contrast  them  with  one  another.*  In  this  way,  may  be 
successively  described  the  eastern  German  states,  subject 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  situated  on  the  Oder  and  the 
Elbe,  the  secondary  states  watered  by  the  Lower  Elbe  and 
the  Weser,  and  the  western  Prussian  states  from  the  Weser 
to  the  country  beyond  the  Rhine.  It  may  then  be  worth 
while  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole  Prussian  monar- 
chy, a  state  incomplete  in  its  limits,  and  still  ambitious  of 
territory.  The  remaining  countries  to  be  described,  are  the 
secondary  states  of  Saxony,  Hesse  and  others,  which  extend 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Elbe,  in  the 
centre  of  Germany,  and,  secondly,  the  still  better  determined 
region  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  the  grand  dutchy  of 

a  "  We  shall  simplify  the  subject  by  arranging  the  different  states  into 
geographical  groups  or  masses,  and  by  introducing  in  their  proper  place, 
the  statistics  of  each  government." 

b  "  When  we  have  completed  these  chorographical  details,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  whole  of  Germany  under  a  moral  and  civil  point  of  view,  and  shall 


Baden.  It  then  only  remains  for  us  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  Austrian  states  in  Germany,  and  to  examine 
in  a  political  and  statistical  point  of  view,  the  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  forms  the  Austrian  empire.  All  the  chorogra- 
phical details  may  be  included  under  one  or  other  of  these 
heads,  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  nothing  of  the  civil 
condition,  the  moral  and  intellectual  resources  of  a  nation, 
that  is  only  prevented  by  want  of  union,  from  being  predomi- 
nant in  Europe. b  By  means  of  these  divisions,  which  are 
easily  understood,  may  be  comprised  within  a  moderate 
space  whatever  is  interesting  or  worth  knowing  in  the  vo- 
lumes of  those  writers,  that  have  attempted  to  imitate  the 
learned  Busching.  The  necessity  of  repeating  twenty  or 
thirty  times  the  same  facts  in  the  same  language,  may  thus 
be  obviated.  It  is  not  that  the  German  method  is  to  be 
wholly  condemned  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  is  ill  adapted  for 
the  general  reader,  and  not  always  followed  by  the  best 
writers  in  Germany. 

All  the  German  mountains  depend  on  the  Alpine  or  the 
Hercynio-Carpathian  range.  We  shall  describe  in  a  differ- 
ent part  of  this  work,  the  chains  that  extend  from  the  cen- 
tral nucleus  of  the  Helvetian  Alps  across  Tyrol,  Carniola, 
Carinthia  and  Stiria,  or  the  Rlwtian,  Carnian  and  JVon'c 
Alps,  together  with  their  branches  in  Swabia,  Upper  Bava- 
ria and  the  country  of  Salzburg.  Their  position,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  different  chains,  and  the  height  of  the  principal 
summits,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  our  table  of  Euro- 
pean mountains.  The  south-east  part  of  Germany  is  thus 
rendered  one  of  the  most  mountainous  countries  in  Europe, 
and  the  extensive  plains  at  the  base  of  these  chains,  are 
grea  tly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  great  valley 
of  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Alpine 
range,  is  in  several  places  so  much  confined  that  the  Alps 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Hercynio-Carpathian 
mountains  in  many  parts  of  Austria.  Although  separated  by 
the  high  plains  of  Bavaria,  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest 
near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  connect  the  two  ranges, 
and  this  junction  is  also  marked  by  the  falls  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Hercynio-Carpathian  mountains  are  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  valley  of  the  Da- 
nube on  the  south,  and  the  Dniester  on  the  east.  From 
their  northern  declivities  descend  all  the  rivers,  which  water 
the  plains  of  Poland,  Prussia  and  northern  Germany.  Tha 
range  of  mountains0  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Wettera- 
via,d  Hesse,  Thuringia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Upper  Silesia, 
Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

endeavour  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  nation  which  might  control  the  whole 
of  Europe,  if  it  were  united." 

c  The  author  considers  the  entire  range  as  a  plateau  or  table-land.  It 
in  fact  includes  all  the  high  country  within  the  above  limits,  and  embraces 
several  distinct  ranges  of  mountains.  It  is  rather  a  system  than  a  range 
of  mountains. — P.  d  The  Wetterau. 
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That  great  terrace  commands  on  the  north,  the  immense 
plains,  which  extending  from  the  British  Channel  to  the 
Sound,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine, 
separate  wholly  the  Alps  and  the  other  southern  chains  from 
the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Hercynian 
and  Carpathian  mountains  rise  above  the  Sarmatian  and 
Teutonic  plains,  but  their  summits  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  majestic  heights  of  the  Alps.a  Considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  they  appear  to  be  the  appendage  of  a  greater 
range,  and  to  form  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  counterpart  of  the  Appennines.  But  a  great  difler- 
ence  between  the  Hercynio-Carpathian  chain  and  the  Ap- 
pennines, consists  in  the  latter  being  very  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  the  Alps  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Po,  and  the 
Adriatic,  while  the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  less  excavated, 
and  confined  in  its  upper  part,  as  has  been  already  remark- 
ed, by  the  branches  of  the  eastern  Alps,  and  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia.  The  mountains  connected  with  the  Alps  on 
the  west,  are  united  with  the  Hercynian  chain,  not  only  by 
the  Black  Forest,  but  by  the  continuation  of  the  Vosges  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bingen.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  the 
calcareous  heights  of  the  Bannat  are  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Servia,  which  join  those  of  Dalmatia,  a  de- 
pendence of  the  Alps.  There  is  however  a  more  essential 
difference  between  the  Appennines  and  the  Hercynio-Car- 
pathian range  ;  the  first  are  a  continuous  and  regular  chain, 
and  the  other,  if  correctly  observed,  seems  to  form  a  series 
of  lofty  plains,  on  which  several  small  chains  rise,  and  al- 
though their  summits  are  evidently  separated,  all  of  them 
are  supported  on  a  common  base. 

This  table-land  crowned  with  mountains,  inclines  to  the 
north  and  the  north-east.  That  fact  cannot  be  disputed, 
for  it  is  proved  by  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder  and 
the  Elbe  ;  but  local  irregularities  are  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ferent chains,  which  rest  on  this  elevated  base.  Thus  the 
Erz-Gebirge  in  Saxony  terminate  in  rapid  declivities  to- 
wards Bohemia,  and  appear  to  interrupt  the  general  incli- 
nation. But,  independently  of  some  detached  chains  which 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,c  it  may  be  establish- 
ed from  the  course  of  the  rivers  that  there  is  a  continued 
though  gentle  declivity  towards  the  north. 

To  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  mountainous  and  woody 
regions  formed  by  the  Hercynian  range,  one  must  imagine 
himself  placed  on  the  Carpathians  in  the  north-west  extre- 
mity of  Hungary.  A  long  ridge,  the  Gesenker-Gebirge 
or  low  mountains,  of  which  the  general  elevation  may  be 
about  four  thousand  feet,  is  disjoined  from  the  base  of  the 
Carpathians,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Oder  and  Silesia 
from  the  basin  of  the  Morawa  or  Moravia,  and  extends  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Bohemia,  where  it  is  divided,  and 
forms  an  enclosure  of  mountains  round  that  country. 

The  Riesen-Gebirge  or  Giants'  Mountains  on  the  north 
east  of  the  sources  of  the  Elbe,  extend  from  the  south-east 
to  the  north-west,  and  form  a  series  of  chains  connected  by 
a  common  base.  No  river  traverses  any  part  of  this  range, 
which  fronts  the  Silesian  and  Lusatian  plains,  and  its  high- 
est summits  are  about  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 


"  "  The  Hercynian  and  Carpathian  mountains  are  as  much  inferior  in 
elevation  to  the  Alps,  as  they  are  superior  to  the  Sarmatian  and  Teutonic 
plains." 

b  "  Avant-tcrrassc" — bulwark". — P. 

c  "  The  elevations  which  seem  to  contradict  the  general  rule,  should  bo 
considered  only  as  dikes  intersecting  the  declivity." 

_d  "  They  rather  form  groups,  each  of  them  surrounding  a  central  sum- 
mit or  mass." 


the  sea.  The  Erz-Gebirge  or  metalliferous  mountains  are  no- 
where higher  than  four  thousand  feet ;  the  Elbe  forms  for  it- 
self a  narrow  passage  through  the  chain,  which  extends  west- 
ward to  the  sources  of  the  Eyca,  and  rises  above  the  plains 
of  Saxony,  and  the  hills  of  Thuringia.  The  same  heights' 
are  connected  at  their  western  extremity  with  tin  I'uhiil- 
Gebirge  or  Pine  mountains,  from  which  the  Bohrntr-Wald 
or  Bohemian  forest  turns  south-eastwards,  and  fronts  Bava- 
ria and  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  elevation  of  the 
Bolmier-Wald  is  in  some  places  higher  than  four  thousand 
feet.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Moldau,  the  mountains  sink 
to  the  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  extend  in  a  north- 
east direction,  to  join  the  Riesen-Gebirge.  The  JWHlil- 
Gebirge  or  central  mountains  are  situated  in  the  interior 
of  Bohemia,  or  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Elbe,  they  follow 
the  course  of  the  Eyca,  and  their  basaltic  summits  are 
from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  there  are  only  small 
chains,  connected  by  hills.  Thus,  the  Thuringer-Wabl,  or 
forest  of  Thuringia,  a  continuation  of  the  Fichtel-Gebiru"'-, 
partly  separates  Saxony  and  Thuringia  from  Franconia, 
and  the  summits  are  not  higher  than  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  feet.  It  is  connected  by  heights  of  fifteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  feet,  with  the  group  of  the  Rliozne  moun- 
tains, situated  between  Bavarian  Franconia  and  the  electo- 
rate of  Hesse,  the  elevation  of  which  was  formerly  estima- 
ted at  four  thousand  feet,  but  is  now  ascertained  not  to  be 
greater  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred.  These  moun- 
tains are  connected  by  volcanic  hills  with  the  Spessart  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aschaffenburg,  and  with  the  ancient 
Taunus,  now  the  Ildhe,  to  the  north  of  Frankfort,  of  which 
the  elevation  is  still  lower.  All  these  little  chains  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  vallies,  and  they  appear  like  so 
many  groups,  that  extend  in  different  directions  from  a 
number  of  central  summits/  The  range  forms  itself  into  a 
sort  of  table-land  or  elevated  plain  at  the  sources  of  the 
Weser  ;e  and  Mount  Meisner  rises  above  it  to  the  height  of 
two  thousand  feet/  an  elevation  that  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  Westerwald,  a  nigged  group  near  the  banks  of  the 
Labn.  The  heights  or  rocky  hills,  which,  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  the  Wcstphalian  mountains,  cover  the  dutchy 
of  Westphalia,  together  with  part  of  the  country  of  Mini- 
ster and  Paderborn,  and  terminate  near  Minden  at  the  pass 
of  the  Porta  Westphalica,  are  not  higher  than  a  thousand  or 
twelve  hundred  feet ;  no  point  in  any  part  of  them  appears 
to  be  of  a  greater  elevation. 

A  single  promontory,  of  which  the  highest  summit  is 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  crowns  the  plains 
of  lower  Germany.  It  is  the  Brockrn  or  Blocksberg,B  the 
middle  point  of  the  Hartz,  a  group  of  mountains,  which 
become  lower  on  every  side  round  their  common  centre, 
and  are  only  connected  on  the  south  witli  the  Thuiinger- 
Wald  by  the  broken  hills  of  Eichst'cld. 

Such  is  the  general  position  of  the  Hercynian  mountains, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  points 
of  connexion  between  them  and  the  extremitiesh  of  the 


c  "  Along  the  "YVcrra,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Weser,  the  chain  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  table-lands,  aKne  which  Mount  Meisner  rises,  &c.°' 

f  '2181  feet.— Table  of  European  Mountains.— M.B. 

s  The  translation  varies  somewhat  from  the  original,  and  is  nt  least 
equivocal  in  its  meaning.  The  promontory,  (highlands  projecting  into  the 
plains  of  Lower  Germany,)  is  the  entire  group  of  the  Hartz,  and  the 
Brockcn  or  Blocksl>erg  is  the  highest  central  sununit. — P. 

b  "  Promontories." 
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western  Alps.  A  high  country,  intersected  by  ravines  and 
deep  vallies,  from  which  the  Steigerwald  extends  to  the  west, 
joins  the  Fichtelberg,  from  whence  the  Maine  takes  its 
source,  with  the  Mb  or  Rauhe  Mb,  a  small  chain  that  rises 
to  the  height  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  wind- 
ing along  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Danube,  unites  with  the 
more  elevated  chain  of  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black  Forest. 
It  is  from  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  that  the 
Danube  rises ;  their  highest  elevation  is  reckoned  to  be 
about  four  thousand  six  hundred  feet ;  they  are  detached 
from  the  Alps  of  Zurich,  and  divide  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
from  that  of  the  Neckar.  The  lower  heights  of  the  Black 
Forest  are  separated  by  the  Neckar  from  the  volcanic  hills 
of  the  Odenwald,  and  these  last  are  separated  by  the  Maine 
from  the  Spessart.  The  chain  of  the  Vosges,  detached 
from  Jura,  is  continued  in  a  northern  direction  along  the 
German  territory,  and  receives  the  new  name  of  Donners- 
berg.a  But  a  more  arid  ridge,  the  Hundsruck  or  the  Dog's 
Sack,  is  disjoined  from  it  on  the  north-west,  rises  above  the 
basin  of  the  Moselle,  confines  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Bingen  and  Coblentz,  and  approaches  the  heights  of 
the  Westerwald  and  Taunus.  The  ridge  of  the  Ardennes 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  is  strictly  a  part  of 
Germany,  for  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg  forms  a  part 
of  the  German  Confederation,  but  from  the  effect  of  a  ge- 
neral, though  erroneous  opinion,  it  is  usually  described  along 
with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.b  The  north  and 
north-east  extremities,  which  are  undoubtedly  in  Germany, 
form  the  marshy  ridge  of  Hohe-  Veen  and  the  volcanic  hills 
of  Eyffel. 

Extensive  plains  are  situated  round  these  mountainous 
regions.  The  largest  of  them  all,  is  the  one  which  without 
any  other  interruption  than  the  course  of  the  rivers,  com- 
prehends Lower  Silesia,  the  ancient0  Lusatia,  Brandenburg, 
which  in  some  parts  is  wholly  covered  with  sand,  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg,  in  which  some  hills  are  interspersed, 
Hanover,  where  it  forms  an  almost  imperceptible  elevation, 
overgrown  with  heath,  which  extends  across  Holstein,  and 
joins  the  central  wastes  of  Jutland,  lastly,  the  lower  part  of 
the  ancient  circle  of  Westphalia,  there  the  plain  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  bog  or  moss,  an  appearance  that 
is  exhibited  in  different  places  through  its  whole  extent. 
The  large  northern  plain  of  Germany  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
gulf  between  the  Hartz,  the  Erz-Gebirge  and  the  Thurin- 
gian  mountains.  This  Saxon  plain,  of  which  Leipsic  is  the 
centre,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  higher  elevation 
and  a  more  fruitful  soil.  The  centre  of  Germany  is  almost 
covered  with  mountains ;  but  little  space  is  left  for  the 
plains,  unless  we  consider  as  such,  the  level  and  continuous 
heights,  by  which  some  of  the  rivers  are  separated.  Thus, 
the  narrow  vallies  of  the  Kocher  and  the  Jaxt  are  over- 
topped by  a  lofty  ridge,d  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  is  constantly  varied  by  detached  hills. 
That  part  of  the  country  is  diversified  by  picturesque  scenery; 
it  abounds  in  verdant  and  well  wooded  vallies,  watered  by 
clear  streams.  But  the  vallies  in  the  centre  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  Upper  Swabia,  are  of  a  character  still  more  imposing. 
The  banks  of  the  Maine,  the  Fulda  and  the  Moselle,  are 


*  Mont  Tonnerre. 

b  The  original  simply  states,  that  it  has  been  customary  to  join  it  with 
the  Netherlands.  It  is  in  fact  a  component  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation. 
It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Austrian  and  French  Netherlands. — P. 

c  The  term  ancient  (aneicnne)  in  this  and  many  other  instances  in 
Germany,  merely  refers  to  the  political  state  of  the  country  previous  to  the 


remarkable  for  their  varied  scenery,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  unites  the  grandeur  of  a  fine  landscape  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  highly  fruitful  country.  The  large  and  high 
plain  of  Bavaria,  watered  by  the  Danube,  extends  to  a  great 
distance ;  the  country  is  cold  but  fruitful ;  it  is  in  some 
places  covered  with  marshes,  and  in  others  with  forests  of 
fir  trees.  But  on  entering  the  Austrian  territory,  the  tra- 
veller finds  himself  surrounded  by  branches  of  the  Alps ; 
he  wanders  near  precipices,  crosses  defiles,  or  descends  into 
vallies  as  rich  and  as  varied  as  those  in  Switzerland,  and  it 
is  only  in  Lower  Austria,  to  the  north  of  Vienna,  that  he 
again  meets  with  extensive  plains. 

The  rivers  in  Germany  may  be  now  considered.  The 
Danube  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
Hungary  and  Walachia,  but  it  was  only  the  central  and 
lower  part  of  its  course,  for  the  higher  part  of  it  is  situated 
in  Germany.  That  great  river  rises  on  the  heights  of  the 
Black  Forest,  from  three  sources  ;  the  Brigach  and  the 
Brige,  which  are  the  most  considerable,  and  the  Donau,  a 
feeble  stream  that  is  enclosed  in  a  stone  basin,  in  the  court 
of  the  castle  of  Donau-Eschingen.  It  is  therefore  the  two 
first  that  may  be  considered  the  source  of  the  Danube. 
The  infant  river,  flowing  rapidly  but  without  any  cascade, 
receives  the  I  Her  above  the  town  of  Ulm,  and  by  its  junction 
is  rendered  navigable.  Its  depth  is  now  about  eight  feet, 
and  it  increases  gradually  to  forty-two.  The  Lech  and  the 
her  descend  from  the  base  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  tra- 
verse Bavaria  ;  one  of  them  passes  by  Augsburg,  the  other 
waters  Munich,  and  their  swollen  streams  flow  into  the 
Danube.  Enlarged  by  these  accessions,  it  winds  to  the 
north  near  Regensburg  or  Ratisbon,6  and  as  it  approaches 
Austria,  is  united  with  the  Inn.  The  long  course  of  the 
Inn,  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Danube,  its  noble  origin  from 
a  lake  in  the  midst  of  alps  and  glaciers,  and  its  clear  blue 
water,  so  different  from  the  turbid  streams  of  the  Danube, 
are  perhaps  the  only  reasons,  which  have  of  late  induced 
some  German  geographers  to  consider  it  the  principal  river ; 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  the  Danube  maintains  its  ancient  em- 
pire. The  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Danube  termi- 
nates at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn.  That  part  of  its  course 
from  Passau  to  Vienna  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
region  ;  the  river  passing  between  mountains,  has  in  many 
places  no  other  valley  than  its  bed,  and  even  that  is  ob- 
structed by  rocks,  by  which  its  waters  are  agitated  and 
broken.  The  rocky  island  of  Warth,  opposite  Grein,  di- 
vides its  course  into  two  branches,  the  Hcessgang,  which  is 
not  navigable,  and  the  Strudel,  which  may  be  passed  with- 
out danger,  since  its  rocky  channel  has  been  excavated  by 
miners.  At  no  great  distance  below  that  part  of  its  course, 
its  waters  are  impelled  against  a  rocky  promontory,  and 
precipitated  on  one  side  into  a  gulf  called  the  Lueg,  and  on 
the  other  into  the  Wirbel,  a  dangerous  and  rapid  eddy.  As 
it  approaches  Vienna,  its  streams  are  diffused  over  a  broader 
surface,  it  encloses  several  islands,  and  its  course  becomes 
gradually  slower.  The  Ens  is  the  largest  river  which  it 
receives  from  the  south  ;  but  even  that  feeder  is  inferior  to 
the  Morawa  or  the  March,  which  conveys  to  it  at  the  con- 
fines of  Hungary  all  the  streams  of  Moldavia. 

late  arrangements.  Former  would  more  exactly  express  what  is  intend- 
ed.—P. 

d  "  The  narrow  valleys  of  the  Kocher  and  the  Jaxt  form,  as  it  were,  ra- 
vines in  a  level  table-land." 

e  It  is  not  true  that  it  winds  to  the  north  after  it  is  enlarged  by  these 
accessions,  nor  is  it  so  stated  in  the  original.  The  Lech  enters  it  before 
it  makes  this  curve,  but  the  Iser  some  distance  below  it. — P. 
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The  Rhine  may  be  more  correctly  called  a  German  river 
than  the  Danube,  although  the  source  and  the  inoulh  of 
the  Rhine  are  not  situated  in  Germany.  That  fine  river 
rises  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  a 
country  in  which  all  the  streams  bear  the  name  of  Rhein 
or  current,  a  word  that  appears  to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient 
Germanic  origin.  It  is  thus  difficult  and  vain  to  determine 
whether  the  Fore  Rhine  (Forder  Rhein,)  which  is  formed 
hy  several  springs  at  the  base  of  Mount  Crispalt,  a  branch 
of  Saint  Gothard,  and  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Nixenadun, 
or  the  Hinder  Rhine  (Ilinter  Rhein,y  issuing  majestically 
from  beneath  a  vault  of  ice,  attached  to  the  great  glacier  of 
Rheinwald,  ought  to  be  considered  the  principal  branch. 
But  at  all  events  the  Middle  Rhine  is  only  an  insignificant 
branch,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  the  Froda ;  although 
it  derives  from  a  neighbouring  village,  the  distinctive  term 
of  Rhein  or  current  of  Medel.  Descending  from  these 
snowy  heights,  which  are  more  than  6000  feet  above  the 
ocean,  the  Rhine  leaves  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Boden  See  or  lake  of  Constance,  at 
the  level  of  1250  feet.b  M.  Hoffmann,  a  distinguished 
German  geographer,  supposes  that  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
was  once  very  different ;  that  as  soon  as  it  had  passed  the 
territory  of  the  Grisons  it  traversed  the  mountains  of  Sar- 
gans,  entered  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  flowed  from  thence 
into  that  of  Zurich,  and,  following  the  present  channel  of 
the  Limath,0  united  with  the  Aar  opposite  the  small  town 
of  Rein}  That  hypothesis,  founded  on  some  local  obser- 
vations, is  indeed  worthy  of  attention,  but  it  requires  to  be 
corroborated  by  additional  facts  before  it  can  be  admitted. 
Following  its  present  course,  the  Rhine,  after  leaving  the 
lakes  of  Constance  and  Zell,  arrives  at  a  lower  branch  of 
the  Alps,  a  little  below  Schaffhausen,  in  crossing  which  it 
forms  the  celebrated  fall  near  Lauffen,  which  has  been  so 
often  admired,  although  its  elevation  is  little  more  than  fifty 
feet,  an  elevation  inferior  to  that  of  the  secondary  falls  in 
Scandinavia.  After  its  fall  at  Lauffen,  it  is  about  1 173  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  when  it  reaches  Basle,  it  is 
not  more  than  765.  That  part  of  its  course,  which  is  very 
rapid,  is  broken  by  a  fall  near  Lauffenburg,  and  the  dan- 
gerous eddy  of  Rheinfelden.  The  Rhine  unites  there  with 
the  Aar,  a  river  almost  equal  to  it  in  size,  and  one  which, 
after  being  enlarged  by  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land,6 brings  a  greater  body  of  water  to  the  Rhine  than 
that  which  it  receives  from  the  lake  of  Constance.  After 
it  passes  Basle,  the  Rhine  turns  to  the  north,  and  waters 
the  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  in  which  are  situated  Alsace, 
part  of  the  territory  of  Baden,  the  ancient  Palatinate  and 
Maycnce.  Its  course  onwards  to  Kehl  is  very  impetuous ;  but 
flowingafterwards  in  a  broad  channel,  studded  with  agreeable 
and  well  wooded  islands,  it  assumes  a  very  different  charac- 
ter ;  its  banks  have  been  in  several  places  gradually  under- 
mined, and  its  waters  are  covered  with  boats  and  rafts. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  at  Mayence  is  about  700  yards  ;f 
it  there  waters  a  romantic,  though  fertile  country,  and  a 
line  of  hills  covered  with  vineyards,  extends  at  no  great 
distance  from  its  banks.  It  receives  in  that  part  of  its  course 
the  Neckar,  which  conveys  to  it  the  waters  of  Lower  Swa- 
bia,  and  the  Maine,  which  in  its  numerous  windings  collects 

»  These  two  blanches  are  also  called  the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Rhine. 
There  is  a  third  branch  called  the  Middle  Rhine,  which  unites  with  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  is  strictly  the  longest  tributary. — P. 

b  «  1223  Fr.  feet."  •  Limmat. 

*  Hoflhiann's  German  Sketches. 
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the  streams  of  the  ancient  Franconia.  The  Rhine  is  con- 
fined by  mountains  from  Bingen  to  the  country  above  Co- 
blentz  ;  small  islands  and  reefs  are  formed  by  tlx-  rod) >, 
and  according  to  a  supposition,  which  is  by  no  moans  con- 
firmed, its  course  was  in  ancient  times  broken  by  a  cataract 
between  these  two  towns.8  In  its  picturesque  passage 
through  that  high  country,  at  the  base  of  many  old  castles, 
suspended  on  rugged  rocks,  the  Rhine  receives  among  other 
feeders,  the  Lahn,  flowing  in  a  deep  valley  between  moun- 
tains, and  the  Moselle,  which,  free  from  shallows,  marshes, 
and  every  incumbrance,  resembles  in  the  mazes  of  its  mean- 
dering course,  a  canal  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  and 
conducted  through  vineyards  and  fertile  meadows.  The 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  boundary  of  the  romantic  course  of  the  for- 
mer. It  then  flows  through  an  open  and  plain  country,  and 
receives  among  other  feeders,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe. 
Having  reached  Holland,  its  three  artificial  branches,  the 
Waal,  the  Leek  and  the  Yssel,  form  the  great  delta  in  which 
are  situated  the  wealthiest  towns  in  that  industrious  country. 
But  its  waters  are  divided  into  numerous  canals,  its  ancient 
channel  is  left  almost  dry,  and  a  small  brook,  all  that  remains 
of  the  majestic  river,  passes  into  the  sea.  According  to  every 
principle  of  physical  geography,  the  Leek  and  the  Yssel,  if 
not  the  Waal,  must  be  considered  the  present  mouths  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Meuse  has  obtained  at  Rotterdam  and  Dor- 
drecht, a  distinction  which  it  does  not  deserve  ;  it  is  enough 
that  it  inundates  the  Biesbosch  ;  it  has  no  claim  to  any  other 
mouth  than  that  at  Moerdyck.  But  it  is  with  rivers  as  with 
men,  and  both  are  occasionally  raised  into  notice  by  chance 
or  fortune,  and  the  influence  of  incorrect  opinions.  The 
Delta  of  the  Rhine  has  undergone  so  many  natural  as  well 
as  artificial  revolutions,  so  many  slow  and  imperceptible 
changes,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  its  ancient  out- 
lets. 

The  Ems  sinks  into  insignificance  after  the  Rhine  ;  it  is 
however  no  tributary  river,  but  has  its  particular  basin  ;  its 
mouth  is  large  and  imposing,  and  it  has  formed  by  its  inun- 
dations the  gulf  of  Dollart.  A  more  important  river  is 
formed  in  the  mountains  of  central  Germany  by  the  Werra 
and  the  Fulda,  two  streams  nearly  of  equal  size,  and  which 
are  called  the  Weser  after  their  union.h  The  Weser  re- 
ceives the  Aller,  which  is  enlarged  by  the  Leine  ;  it  becomes 
very  broad  near  its  mouth,  and  flows  into  the  North  Sea. 
From  the  shallowness  of  its  bed,  it  ceases  to  be  navigable 
for  large  vessels  four  or  five  leagues  below  the  town  of  Bre- 
men, and  in  some  places  its  waters  are  subject  to  temporary 
stagnations. 

The  Elbe,  which  is  larger  than  the  Weser,  rises  in  the 
Riesen  Gebirge,  or  Giants'  Mountains,  and  is  known  at  its 
source  by  the  Slavonic  name  of  the  Labbe.  Its  principal 
sources  are  the  White  Fountain,  at  the  base  of  the  Schnee- 
Kuppe,  and  the  eleven  fountains  of  the  Elbe  in  the  Navorian 
Meadow.  The  river  takes  the  name  of  the  Elbe  after  the 
junction  of  these  streams,  and  it  is  precipitated  by  a  cas- 
cade of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  valley  of  Elb- 
Grand.  It  receives  from  the  south  of  Bohemia  the 
dawa  or  Mulda,'  the  Bohemian  JJ'ittawa,  which  as  it  is 
deeper  and  broader  than  the  Elbe,  ought  perhaps  to  be  con- 

•  "  It  serves  as  an  outlet  to  almost  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  Sv\  itzer- 
land."  f  "  More  than  2(XX)  feet." 

e  "  But  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  ever  interrupted  by  a  fall." 

h  Busching  supposes  that  the  Werra  is  the  princii>al  branch,  and  consi- 
ders its  name  a  modification  of  that  of  the  Weser. 

1  Moldau  or  Muldau. 
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sidered  the  principal  river.  After  receiving  the  Egret*  the 
Bohemian  Oritzet,  from  the  west,  it  issues  i'rom  the  circular 
basin  of  Bohemia,  by  a  very  narrow  opening  through  steep 
sandstone  mountains,  an  opening  that  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  natural  revolution,  and  to  have  afforded  a  pas- 
sage for  the  water,  with  which  the  lower  part  of  Bohemia 
was  at  one  time  covered.  Descending  into  the  plains  of 
Saxony,  the  principal  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Elbe,  are  the 
S'aale  and  the  J\lulcla;h  it  is  increased  by  the  Havel  from 
the  sands  of  Brandenburg,  but  it  might  be  more  correct  to 
consider  the  Havel  as  a  series  of  lakes,  that  are  chiefly  fed 
by  the  Spree.  The  Elbe  seems  first  to  direct  its  course  to- 
wards the  Baltic  sea,  but  it  turns  to  the  west,  and  after 
having  passed  the  hills  of  Luxemburg,0  it  divides  itself  into 
several  branches,  which  encompass  the  low  and  fruitful 
islands  on  the  south  of  Hamburg.  Vessels  arrive  at  the  port 
of  that  town,  where  the  Elbe  becomes  suddenly  very  broad, 
and  resembles  an  arm  of  a  sea,  rather  than  a  river.  The 
effect  of  the  tides  is  obvious  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two 
German  miles,  and  at  the  time  of  the  flux,  the  course  of  the 
river  towards  the  sea  is  wholly  obstructed.  The  Elbe  mixes 
its  water  with  that  of  the  sea  below  Brunsbuttel,  but  its 
mouth  is  placed  by  the  mariners  and  traders  that  resort  to 
Hamburg,  lower  down,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Cuxhaven. 

The  Oder,  which  in  the  German  dialect  of  Pomerania 
is  called  the  Aeler,  and  of  which  the  ancient  Wendo-Slavo- 
nic  name  is  the  Wiadro,  a  word  that  signifies  a  pitcher, 
takes  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Olmutz  ;  but  the  Elsa,  which  rises  from  the  base  of  the 
Carpathians,  is  in  reality  the  principal  source.  The  Oder 
traverses  the  whole  of  Silesia,  where  it  inundates,  under- 
mines and  changes  almost  every  where  its  low  and  sanely 
banks  ;  its  channel  is  in  many  places  obstructed  by  the 
large  oak  trees,  which  it  overturns  in  its  passage  through 
the  forests  of  upper  Silesia.  The  same  appearance  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder  is  observable  throughout  the  course  of 
the  Oder ;  ill  confined  by  the  sands  of  Brandenburg  and 
Pomerania,  it  forms  in  many  places  large  fens  and  turbidJ 
lakes.  The  Wartha,  a  tributary  stream  of  the  same  de- 
scription, issues  from  Poland,  and  at  its  junction  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  principal  river.  The  Oder  divides  itself  af- 
terwards into  different  streams,  and  flows  round  marshy 
islands.  The  eastern  branch,  between  Gartz  and  Stettin, 
or  the  Great  Reglitz,  as  it  is  called,  is  best  adapted  for  navi- 
gation ;  the  other  retains  the  name  of  the  Oder,  and  both 
fall  into  the  lake  of  Damansch.  The  Papen  Wasser  or 
outlet  of  that  lake  communicates  with  the  Frisch  Haf  or 
fresh  water  sea.  According  to  local  usage,  the  Frisch  Haf 
is  divided  into  the  gieat  and  the  little  Haf.  That  extensive 
lake  is  wholly  fed  by  streams  and  rivers  ;  no  salt  water  ever 
flows  into  it.  It  passes  into  the  Baltic  by  three  outlets  or 
rivers,  the  Peene  on  the  west,  the  Swine  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Divenow  on  the  east ;  of  these  the  Divenow  is  the  shal- 
lowest, and  the  Peene  the  deepest.  They  are  indeed  the 
only  proper  mouths  of  the  Oder ;  their  banks  have  under- 
gone considerable  changes,  and  more  than  one  ancient  city 
built  on  their  sandy  shores  is  now  buried  under  their  waters.6 

Such  are  the  principal  rivers  in  German}'.  We  ought 
next  to  mention  the  remarkable  lakes,  but  there  are  not 
many  that  merit  that  distinction.  The  Boden  See  or  lake 
of  Constance  between  Swabia  and  Switzerland,  the  lake  of 
Chiem  in  Bavaria,  that  of  After  in  Upper  Austria,  that  of 

1  Eger.  b  Milde. 
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Cirknitz  in  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Carniola,  those  of 
Dummer  and  Steinhuder  in  Hanover,  of  Waren  or  Muritz 
in  Mecklenburg,  and  the  series  of  lakes  formed  by  the  Ha- 
vel in  Brandenburg,  are  all  of  them  modified  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  the  description  of  them  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  particular  countries  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

The  climate  of  Germany  is  greatly  modified  by  the  ele- 
vation and  declivities  of  the  country,  but  independently  of 
that  cause,  it  does  not  admit  from  its  extent  in  latitude  of 
any  vague  or  general  definition.  It  may  be  divided,  how- 
ever, into  three  great  zones,  and  these  too  are  susceptible 
of  other  subdivisions.  The  first  is  that  of  the  northern  plains, 
of  which  the  temperature  is  not  so  cold,  as  it  is  humid  and 
variable  ;  they  are  exposed  to  every  wind,  while  fogs  and 
tempests  are  conveyed  to  this  region  from  two  seas.  The 
north-west  plain  is  subject,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  North 
Sea,  to  frequent  rains  and  desolating  hurricanes.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Baltic  on  the  north-east  plain  is  less  power- 
ful ;  the  climate,  though  colder,  is  not  so  humid  and  varia- 
ble. The  second  general  zone  comprehends  all  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Germany  ;  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Fran- 
conia,  Swabia,  Hesse  and  the  country  on  the  Rhine.  The 
mountains  in  that  extensive  region  form  a  barrier  against 
the  effects  of  the  maritime  climate.  The  sky  is  not  ob- 
scured by  mists,  and  the  regular  order  of  the  seasons  is  not 
interrupted  by  winds  and  tempests  ;  but  the  elevation  of  the 
soil  renders  the  climate  colder  than  in  other  countries  in  the 
same  latitude  nearer  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  zone,  the 
most  agreeable  of  any  in  Germany,  extends  from  the  forty- 
eighth  to  the  fifty-first  parallel.  It  may  be  subdivided  into 
three  regions  :  the  first  is  that  of  Hesse  and  Saxony,  where 
the  grape  yields  only  an  acid  and  imperfect  wine,  but  the 
peach  and  the  apricot  ripen  :  the  second  includes  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  and  part  of  Franconia,  where,  from  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  the  snow  is  of  longer  continuance, 
but  the  effect  of  the  summer's  heat  is  more  sudden  and 
powerful,  so  that  abundant  and  early  harvests  depend  in  a 
great  degree  on  favourable  exposures  :  lastly,  the  territory 
on  the  Maine,  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine  ;  the  grape  is 
there  of  a  better  quality,  woods  of  chestnut  and  almond 
trees  grow  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  sum- 
mers are  warmer  and  less  variable  than  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  France.  The  climate  of  the  last  region,  in 
which  the  central  towns  are  Mayence,  Heidelberg  and 
Wurtzburg,  is  finer  than  any  other  in  Germany,  and  one 
of  the  most  salubrious  and  agreeable  in  Europe.  The  third 
general  zone  is  that  of  the  Alps.  The  lofty  heights  and 
rapid  declivities  connect  very  different  climates ;  thus  the 
culture  of  the  vine  ceases  in  Bavaria  and  Upper  Austria, 
and  appears  anew  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna.  The  eternal  glaciers  of  Tyrol  and  Salzburg 
are  contiguous  to  the  vallies  of'Stiriaand  Carniola,  covered 
with  fields  of  maize  or  vineyards,  and  almost  border  on  the 
olives  of  Trieste,  and  the  lemon  trees  of  Riva.  The  limits 
of  these  regions,  in  as  much  as  they  are  marked  by  distinct 
climates,  shall  be  more  accurately  defined  in  our  account 
of  the  different  parts  of  Germany. 

The  grea  t  abundance  of  mineral  springs,  both  hot,  a  nd  cold, 
bitter  and  acidulated,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Ger- 
man territory.  The  thermal  springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Pyrmont,  Carlsbad,  Tceplitz,  Baden  on  the  Rhine,  Bruck- 

e  These  three  outlets  of  the  Oder  embrace  the  islands  of  Usedom  and 
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enau  and  Wisbaden,  attract  every  year  many  wealthy  visi- 
tors. Those  of  Ischl,  Baden  near  Vienna,  and  many  others, 
though  less  resorted  to,  are  nowise  inferior.  The  acidu- 
lated waters  of  Setters, a  Driburg  and  Rohitsch,  the  bitter 
waters  of  Seidschutz  and  Seidlitz,  and  numerous  other 
mineral  springs,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  German  soil6 
abounds  with  veins  or  deposits  of  the  most  varied  minerals. 
But  it  must  not  he  inferred  that  Germany  is  ill  provided 
with  good  and  wholesome  water  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life  ;  the  country  is  in  general  well  supplied  with  that  arti- 
cle of  primary  necessity,  and  the  only  exceptions  are  to  be 
found  in  some  marshy  districts  of  Westphalia,  and  in  some 
of  the  cold  vallies  in  Salzburg. 

We  may  now  mention  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
the  three  natural  kingdoms  ;  we  shall  commence  with  the 
mineral. 

Some  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  some  traces  of  gold  in 
ores  of  arsenic,  and  of  silver  in  lead  ores,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  mountains  of  Moravia,  Silesia  and  eastern 
Bohemia.  The  metallic  productions,  however,  are  not 
abundant,  or  of  much  value,  but  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  are  observed  quarries  of  marble,  mines  of  coal,  and 
several  precious  stones,  among  others,  the  Silesian  chryso- 
prase.  The  chain,  that  separates  the  basin  of  Bohemia 
from  the  plains  of  Saxony,  may  be  called  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, the  metallic  region,  for  it  contains  indeed  the  rich- 
est deposit  of  silver  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  apparently  diminished.  It  is  certain  that 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not 
less  than  twenty-two  millions  of  Saxon  crowns  (£3, 570, 500) c 
were  coined  at  Freyberg.  The  same  mountains  are  equally 
rich  in  tin,  copper  and  iron,  but  the  tin  is  most  common 
and  of  the  best  quality  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  where  the 
mines  are  not  perhaps  inferior  to  those  of  Cornwall.  The 
Bohemian  silver  mines,  which  were  at  one  time  worked 
with  profit,  are  now  neglected  or  exhausted.  The  gold 
washings  which,  if  former  writers  have  not  exaggerated, 
were  at  one  time  very  productive,  are  now  of  secondary 
importance  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  But  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  two  countries  contain  every  possible  variety 
of  metals  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  and  in  both  are  also 
found  the  most  useful  varieties  of  granite,  marble  and  por- 
phyry, as  well  as  crystals  and  precious  stones,  less  perfect  it 
is  true  than  those  of  the  east,  but  among  which,  the  Saxon 
topaz  and  Bohemian  garnet  are  still  considered  valuable. 
There  are  fewer  minerals  in  the  hills  of  Thuringia  and 
Eichsfeld,-but  an  elevated  country  between  the  base  of  these 
mountains,  and  that  of  the  Hartz,  covers  an  immense  layer 
of  copper,  and  near  the  middle  part  of  this  lofty  district,  is 
situated  the  town  of  Mansfeld.  The  depth  of  the  bed 
below  the  surface  varies  from  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet,  it  contains  also  petrifactions  and 
very  curious  fossil  remains.  A  short  way  to  the  east,  and 
even  under  the  channel  of  the  Saale,  a  vein  of  salt  water 
extends  probably  from  the  base  of  the  Erz-Gebirge  moun- 
tains to  the  salt  lake  of  Eisleben,  and  the  celebrated  salt 
springs  of  Halle.  The  extensive  deposit  of  copper  appears 
to  terminate  near  the  base  of  the  Hartz.  The  miners  in  the 
Hartz  mountains  work  silver,  lead,  copper  and  iron,  but  their 
produce  is  every  yeardiminishing,  and  it  has  never  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  metalliferous  chain.  Iron  is  the  only  metal  ge- 
nerally worked  and  disseminated  in  the  mountains  between 


the  Weser,  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine.  It  is  most  abundant 
in  the  mountains  of  YVesterwald,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  situated  in  the  dutchy  of  Nassau,  but  it  is  also  very 
common  in  the  ancient  dutchy  of  Westphalia  am]  the  dutch}' 
of  Berg,  from  both  of  which,  the  workshops  and  armories 
of  Solingen  are  supplied  with  steel,  inferior  only  to  that  of 
Stiria,  and  if  that  be  excepted,  better  than  any  other  in 
Germany.  The  working  of  coals  and  the  manufacture  of 
salt  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  are  still  more  lucrative, 
and  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  mountainous 
region  on  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
Ardennes  and  the  Vosges.  The  coal  mines  in  the  branches 
of  the  Ardennes,  are  peculiarly  valuable,  and  they  appear 
to  be  connected  with  others  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
porous  basalt  and  volcanic  ashes  of  Andernach,  the  last  of 
which  are  used  in  making  the  cement  called  trass  by  the 
inhabitants,  may  recall  the  numerous  volcanic  formations  in 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Rhine.  The  mines  in  the  Black 
Forest  yield  silver,  copper  and  iron,  in  small  quantities. 
The  two  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  eastern  branches 
of  the  Alps,  that  extend  across  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian 
territories,  are  the  long  series  of  salt  springs,  that  follow  the 
base  of  the  northern  Alpine  chain  in  the  direction  of  Reich- 
enhall  in  Bavaria,  and  Hallein  in  Salzburg,  from  Hall  in 
Tyrol,  to  Ischl  and  Clusser  above  the  Ens  in  Austria,  and 
the  rich  deposit  of  the  best  iron  in  Europe,  situated  in  Stiria, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Noric  Alps.  Besides  these,  ought 
to  be  mentioned  the  great  lead  mines  of  Carinthia,  and 
those  of  quicksilver  near  Idria,  which,  alter  the  mines  of 
Almaden,  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe.  What 
appears  to  us  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  mineraloaical 
geography  of  Germany,  has  now  been  stated  ;  a  numl  » 
of  other  minerals,  which,  however  curious  and  interesting 
to  the  mineralogist,  are  of  secondary  importance,  shall  be 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

The  forest  trees  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  vegetable 
productions  of  Germany,  for  they  not  only  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  timber  for  their  ships,  houses,  manufactories 
and  mines,  but  a  considerable  quantity  is  every  year  i  s- 
ported  into  different  countries.  The  oak  abounds  in  the 
central  region,  and  plantations  of  them  are  seen  almost  on 
every  hill.  The  other  trees  are  the  beech,  the  ash,  the  elm, 
the  poplar,  the  pine  and  the  fir ;  in  sheltered  spots,  the  wal- 
nut, chestnut,  almond  and  peach  trees  display  in  the  sprinj 
their  rich  and  varied  blossoms.  This  description  is  ap] 
ble  to  the  central  zone  of  Germany ;  the  coniferous  tn  i 
and  principally  the  pines,  which  in  that  region  are  confined 
to  the  heights  and  some  arid  districts,  become  more  common 
in  the  sandy  plains  watered  by  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe. 
But  these  trees  are  only  of  an  ordinary  quality,  and  it  i s 
vain  to  look  in  northern  Germany  for  the  hard  pine  and 
lofty  fir,  with  which  the  fleets  of  Scandinavia  are  furnished. 
The  forests  of  pines  follow  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  ex- 
tend generally  from  north-west  to  south-east  ;  deciduous 
trees,  or  such  as  change  their  leaves,  are  seldom  seen  amongst; 
them.  To  these  monotonous  and  sombre  forests  succeed 
wastes  covered  with  heath,  a  plant  equally  social,  and  which 
exhibits  in  miniature  the  vegetation  of  the  neighbouring 
forests.  Extensive  meadows  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
marshes  or  alluvial  deposits  near  the  sea  coast,  make  up 
the  remaining  part  of  the  northern  plains  of  Germany.  The 
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fine  hills  of  eastern  Holstein,  of  maritime  Mecklenburg  and 
the  island  of  Rugen,  must  not  be  confounded  with  these 
plains,  for  their  vegetation  is  different,  and  the  oak  reappears 
on  a  more  fruitful  soil.  That  narrow  frontier  ought  not  to 
be  separated  from  the  Dano-Cimbric  islands  and  peninsulas. 

The  south  of  Germany,  which  is  connected  with  the  Alps, 
exhibits  probably  two  scales  of  vegetation  ;  that  of  the  north- 
ern declivity  from  the  Tyrolese  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and 
that  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Austria,  Stiria  and  Carniola, 
not  to  mention  the  southern  frontier.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  divisions,  the  fir  and  the  larch  appear  to  grow  at  the 
height  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  perhaps  the 
Pinus  cembra  at  a  still  greater  elevation.*  But  that  region 
of  coniferous  trees  does  not  terminate  below  the  height  of 
four  thousand  feet,  to  give  plaee  to  a  region  of  beech  trees, 
as  it  does  in  northern  Switzerland,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Wahlenberg.  At  an  elevation  so  low  as  two  thou- 
sand feet,  the  hills  in  Bavaria  are  covered  with  the  juniper 
and  the  red  pine  ;  whilst  the  oak  and  the  beech  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  of  moderate  size,  are  by  no  means  rare. 
The  birch  is,  after  the  pine  and  the  fir,  the  most  common 
tree  on  this  declivity.  The  country  between  the  Lech,  the 
Iller  and  the  Upper  Danube,  corresponds  better  with  the 
classification  of  Wahlenberg,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ap- 
parent anomalies  may  be  explained  by  the  action  of  the 
prevalent  winds,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  vegetable 
zone  of  Austria,  or  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  declivities 
of  the  Alps,  exliibits  a  more  rapid  succession  from  the  region 
of  eternal  snow  on  the  Glockner,  and  the  heights  adorned 
with  the  Alpine  pinky  the  Valeriana  cellica,  the  Rhododen- 
dron, the  Soldanella  and  the  Jlretia,  to  the  vineyards  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary,  and  the  olive  woods  of  Istria.  The 
precise  limits  of  the  different  vegetations  have  not  been  in- 
dicated by  botanists ;  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases  at  the 
height  of  two  thousand  feet,  that  of  wheat  at  four  thousand, 
and  the  country  at  a  greater  elevation  is  mostly  covered 
with  pasturage  and  coniferous  trees. b 

The  flora  of  central  and  southern  Germany  abounds 
chiefly  in  umbelliferous  and  cruciform  plants,  but  the  Pri- 
mulaceas  and  Phyteumce  are  most  common  in  the  Alpine  dis- 
tricts. Bulbous  plants  succeed  best  in  the  warm  vallies  of 
Austria,  and  heath,  vaccinia  and  juniper  in  the  northern 
plains.  The  humid  meadows  on  the  central  mountains 
are  enamelled  with  anemones,  hyacinths,  violets  and  lilies.0 
The  underwood  and  hedges  in  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
are  formed  by  the  elder,d  the  mahaleb  plum  tree,  the  fruit- 
pendant  rose,  the  medlar,  the  cornel,  the  cinnamon  rose  and 
the  eglantine.  The  plants  in  central  Germany  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country  ;  the  verdure  of  spring  continues  for 
a  long  time,  and  many  Alpine  shrubs  and  flowers  follow  the 
course  of  the  rivers  from  their  source.  Thus,  the  Cytisus 
laburnum  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube. 

Grain  of  almost  every  kind  is  cultivated  in  Germany  ; 
wheat  and  barley  are  most  common  in  the  south,  and  the 
Bavarian  winter  wheat  is  preferred  to  every  other.  Spelt 
is  generally  cultivated  in  Baden  and  Wirtemberg,  and  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maine  ;  maize  appears  in  great  profusion 
in  Stiria,  Moravia  and  Tyrol ;  buckwheat  abounds  in  the 

a  Compare  Wahlenberg,  Tentamen  tie  vegetatione  Helvetia,  sect.  34  ; 
Koesthofer,  Bemerkungen,  and  Schow's  Geography  of  Plants. 
b  Schow. 
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sandy  plains  on  the  north,  and  manna  or  Festuca  fluitans  is 
cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder.  Germany,  taken  in 
its  whole  extent,  produces  certainly  a  greater  quantity  of 
grain  than  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  surplus  produce  is  exported  to  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Sweden  and  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of 
France.  If  there  should  ever  be  a  scarcity  of  grain  here- 
after, the  increasing  culture  of  the  potato,  which  has  become 
very  general  in  the  north,  might  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  famines  as  formerly  hap- 
pened in  Saxony  and  Upper  Austria. 

Few  countries  are  better  provided  with  alimentary  vege- 
tables than  Germany,  and  many  of  them  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  cabbage,  for  example,  which  is  exported  to 
most  countries  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  sauer  kraut," 
surpasses  any  that  grows  in  Belgium,  and  the  Germans  say 
as  much  of  different  sorts  of  turnips,  carrots,  peas  and  beans. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  disputed  that  the  culture  of  these  vege- 
tables, so  well  adapted  to  the  patient  character  of  the  Ger- 
mans, has  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
Gardening  is  much  modified  by  climate,  and  although  the 
rich  inhabitant  of  Holstein  cannot  boast  of  his  gardens,  it  is 
certain  that  the  people  in  many  districts  of  central  Germany, 
less  favoured  by  nature,  derive  their  subsistence  from  the 
culture  of  fruit  trees  and  culinary  plants.  The  health  of 
the  Germans  may  be  partly  attributed  to  their  great  con- 
sumption of  vegetables. 

The  hop  is  a  very  useful  plant,  and  one  that  is  well  cul- 
tivated in  Germany ;  it  finds  indeed  in  that  country  its  soil 
and  climate.  The  abundant  harvests,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brunswick,  in  Bohemia  and  Bavarian 
Franconia,  supply  the  numerous  breweries,  which,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  of  English  ale  and  porter,  maintain  their 
ancient  renown.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  although  clouds 
of  smoke  rise  at  every  jovial  meeting,  is  not  much  improved ; 
and  the  German  tobacco  is  still  much  inferior  to  the  Ame- 
rican, the  Turkish  and  the  Persian/  The  madder  of  Si- 
lesia, the  saffron  of  Austria,  and  the  Reseda  luteola  or  dyers' 
welds  are  now  less  used  in  the  arts,  and  the  cultivation  of 
them  has  proportionally  diminished.  Germany  does  not 
produce  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  hemp,  which  is  used 
for  its  sails  and  cordage.  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  Rus- 
sian hemp  might  at  once  be  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of 
the  crops  which  grow  in  the  territory  of  Baden ;  in  that 
country  the  stem  rises  sometimes  to  the  height  of  sixteen 
feet,  and  a  single  pound  of  hemp  has  been  converted  into 
more  than  twenty  yards  of  cloth.h  Flax,  on  the  contrary, 
is  very  generally  cultivated,  and  the  most  of  it  is  manufac- 
tured in  Germany. 

The  vineyards  of  Germany  have  been  mentioned  in  our 
observations  on  the  climate.  Those  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maine  have  not  wholly  lost  their  celebrity. 
The  Johannisberg,  the  Nierenstein,  the  Leiste,  the  Stein 
and  others  have  been  mentioned  by  geographers,  and  ex- 
tolled by  poets,  and  they  are  still  drunk  by  some  of  the  old 
German  patriots,  and  by  a  small  number  in  Russia  and 
Holland.  But  the  example  of  the  nobles,  the  low  price  of 
French  wines,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  at  the  interior 
custom  houses  on  the  transportation  of  the  German  wines, 

e  Sauer,  acid  or  sour,  and  kraut,  cabbage  ;*  hence  the  French  corrup- 
tion chou-croute. 

*  Kraut  signifies  herb  or  plant  in  general,  and  is  particularly  applied  to 
coleworts  and  cabbage. — P.  f  "  To  that  of  America  and  Macedonia." 

6  "Gaude  d' Erfurt,"  the  weld  of  Erfurt. 
k  Hassel's  Introduction  to  Germany,  p.  40. 
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prevent  their  circulation,  and  ere  long  the  culture  of  the 
grape  may  he  ahandoned,  which,  under  a  more  patriotic: 
administration,  might  reward  the  lahour  of  the  husband- 
man.* The  north  of  Germany  is  now  generally  supplied 
with  the  wines  of  the  Garonne,  which  arc  brought  into  the 
country  through  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Stettin.  The 
Hungarian  wines  are  consumed  in  Silesia,  as  well  as  in  Po- 
land ;  and  the  vineyards  of  Austria,  Stiria  and  Tyrol,  though 
perhaps  inferior  in  quality,  return  a  considerable  prolit. 
Those  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  the  Neckar  and  the 
lake  of  Constance  yield  only  ordinary  wine,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vineyards  of  Naumburg  and  Griinberg,  and  of 
Witzenhausen  and  Jena,  may  be  compared  to  vinegar. b 
The  produce  of  the  vineyards  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  is 
supposed  to  amount  annually  to  twelve  millions  of  eimers,c 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  half  of  the  produce  of  Hungary,  and 
a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  France. 

The  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  better  suited  for  the  climate ; 
apples,  pears  and  cherries  are  mostly  cultivated  in  the  north ; 
the  chestnut,  the  almond  and  the  peach  in  the  central  zone. 
The  apple  of  Borstorf,  that  excellent  fruit,  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  Russia,4  has  been  transplanted 
in  Germany,  but  without  much  success.6  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  force  the  mulberry  and  to  introduce  silk 
worms,  but  the  climate,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part 
of  Austria,  is  ill  adapted  for  it.  It  is  now  imagined  that 
these  useful  insects  may  be  nourished  on  the  leaves  of  other 
trees  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Numerous  herds  of  cattle  form  no  insignificant  part  of 
the  wealth  of  a  country  so  abundant  in  pasturage  as  Ger- 
many. The  oxen  are  of  two  kinds.  The  one  is  that  of 
the  Alps,  common  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Tyrol  and  Salzburg ; 
the  cattle  are  reared  in  those  countries  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Switzerland ;  the  pastures  are  as  fertile  and  aromatic, 
but  it  is  certain,  though  it  cannot  be  easily  explained,  that 
the  produce  of  the  dairy,  the  milk  and  the  cheese,  are  nei- 
ther of  so  rich  nor  so  good  a  quality.  The  other  breed  is 
that  of  East  Friesland,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  one  in  West- 
phalia, Holstein  and  the  low  districts  called  the  Marsches ; 
but  the  best  of  these  large  and  heavy  oxen  are  imported 
from  Jutland.  The  Stirian  ox  is  of  Hungarian  origin,  and 
the  Swiss  breed,  which  has  been  introduced  into  Hohenlohe, 
is  thought  better  than  any  other  in  Germany.  According 
to  a  statistical  report  lately  published,  the  number  of  horned 
cattle  in  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen millions  ;f  the  number  of  sheep  is  not  less  than  thirty 
millions,6  and  the  breed  of  the  latter  has  been  crossed  and 
improved  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Saxony  and  Silesia.  The  hog,  of  which  there  are  three 
varieties,  is  very  common  in  Westphalia,  Bavaria  and  Po- 
merania.  Germany  exports  a  great  quantity  of  salt  meat, 
hams  and  hides.  The  different  kinds  of  wool  are  more 
than  sufficient  for  its  numerous  and  important  manufac- 
tories. 

The  German  horse  is  more  remarkable  for  its  strength 
than  the  symmetry  of  its  form  ;  but  much  has  of  late  years 

a  It  is  amusing  to  road  the  divisions  of  the  German  poets  in  praise  of 
their  vineyards.  An  excess  of  loyalty  or  wine  is  apparent.  "  What  wine 
can  be  compared  to  our  own."  "  Let  the  man  who  disdains  the  generous 
gifts  of  the  free  Rhine,  drink  with  the  slaves  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine." 
The  loyalists  of  Frankfort  and  Mayenco*  drink  occasionally  their  sove- 
reigns' healths  in  Rhenish  wine.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhine  were  rendered  free. 

*  "  Les  diplomates  a  Francfort  ct  a  Mayence" — the  representatives  at 
the.  German  diet  1 — P. 

b  "  Scribebam  Jena?  vol  potius  Gehcnnse,  ubi  nascitur  aceturn." 


been  done  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  valuable  animal. 
The  best  carriage  horses  are  said  to  be  those  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Holstein,  and  it  is  with  them  too  that  the  heavy 
cavalry  are  supplied.  The  horses  of  East  Friesland  are 
strong,  but  heavy  and  ill  made  ;  those  of  Stiria  and  the  other 
provinces  bordering  on  the  Alps,  are  hardy  and  sure  footed. 
The  swiftest  horses  are  bred  in  Bavaria,  and  racing  is  no 
uncommon  amusement  in  that  country.  The  horses  from 
the  heaths  of  Lenne  in  Westphalia  are  very  fleet,  but  small 
and  ill  proportioned.  The  light  cavalry  tire  mostly  mounted 
on  horses  from  Poland  and  the  Ukraine. 

The  provinces  are  well  stocked  with  poultry  ;  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  turkeys  in  Stiria,  nor  of  geese  in  Pomerania  and 
Westphalia.  Bohemia  abounds  with  pheasants,  and  the 
heaths  and  forests  afford  shelter  to  every  kind  of  game; 
one  exception  only  is  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  the  red  par- 
tridge has  not  hitherto  been  seen  in  Germany.  The  nu- 
merous flocks  of  wild  geese  are  destructive  to  the  grain,  and 
the  stork  is  protected  by  popular  superstition.  The  heron 
frequents  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  the  eagle  of  the  Alps, 
different  kinds  of  hawks,  owls  and  crows  are  common  to 
the  mountains  of  Austria,  and  the  Parus  pendulinus,  a  bird 
that  has  been  noticed  in  our  account  of  Astrakan,  suspends 
its  nests  from  the  branches  of  trees.  All  the  birds  of  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  have  been  observed  in  southern 
Germany,  and  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  are  found 
in  great  numbers  throughout  the  northern  plains. 

The  sea  fishing  in  Germany  is  not  of  much  importance, 
although  some  industrious  inhabitants  of  Hamburg,  Altona 
and  Embden,  repair  every  year  to  the  whale  fisheries  ir 
Greenland,  and  the  shoals  of  herring  on  the  banks  of  Shet- 
land. The  important  fisheries  in  the  Baltic,  which  are 
shared  by  Prussia,  Mecklenburg  and  Denmark,  shall  be 
hereafter  more  fully  mentioned.  At  present,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  river  fishings  in  Germany,  though  valuable, 
might  be  rendered  more  so.  The  large  huso,  and  many 
different  kinds  of  fish,  are  taken  in  the  Danube  ;  several 
species  of  Cyprinus  and  Perca  are  found  in  that  river,  but 
the  eel  is  never  observed  in  its  waters,  nor  in  that  of  its 
feeders.1'  It  might  be  worth  while  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ent species  that  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Danube 
before  its  junction  with  the  Inn,  from  those  that  the  Inn 
brings  to  it  from  the  Alps.  The  salmon  abounds  most  in 
the  Rhine,  but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Elbe  and  the 
Weser.  The  sturgeon  is  found  in  the  Oder,  and  the  finest 
trouts  in  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Hartz  and  the  Erz- 
Gebirge.  The  muraena  is  common  in  the  numerous  lakes 
of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  Luneburg  is  noted  for 
its  lampreys,  the  lake  of  Chiem  for  its  silver  salmon,  and 
the  lake  of  Wurm  for  its  blue  umber.'  There  are  besides 
many  other  sorts,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 
The  pearls  that  are  taken  in  some  streams  in  Bohemia. 
Saxony,  and  the  Ardennes,  are  for  the  most  part  smallk  and 
of  little  value. 

The  urus  and  the  elk  exist  no  longer  in  the  forests,  but 
the  hear,  the  lynx,  the  wild  cat  and  the  badger  are  some- 

c  "  Austria  produces  5  millions." 

d  Omitted  in  the  translation.  "  The  Ria'sanki  apples  have  h-en  com- 
pared with  the  Borstorf  apples  in  Germany."  Vol.  VI.  p.  595,  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

e  "  The  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  not  very  flourishim:,  but  the  Rorstort 
apple  has  acquired  a  deserved  reputation  throughout  F.urope." 

f  "  The  number  of  oxen  in  Germany  is  estimated  by  the  statistical  wri- 
ters at  12  or  14  millions." 

s  "  20  millions."  h  Ouvior. 

1  Sal  mo  tt'artmanni.  k  "  Of  a  milk  white  colour." 
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times  seen.  The  wolf  is  now  rare ;  it  descends  from  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Ardennes,  but  the  peasants  have  ex- 
tirpated it  from  the  centre  of  Germany.  The  hamster  or 
Mus  cricetus,  which  appears  to  be  indigenous  to  Saxony, 
since  thousands  of  them  are  sometimes  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
the  field  mouse  and  the  water  rat,  are  the  most  destructive 
animals.  The  fox,  the  marten  and  the  beaver  are  not 
nearly  so  common  as  they  formerly  were.  The  princes 
and  nobles  of  former  times  were  the  proprietors  of  immense 
parks  abundantly  stocked  with  game.  There  were  in  se- 
veral principalities,  fewer  inhabitants  than  heads  of  game. 
The  deer,  the  wild  boar,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit  were  suf- 
fered to  destroy  the  harvests  of  the  peasantry,  and  what 
these  animals  spared,  was  generally  rendered  useless  by  a 
numerous  party  of  princely  or  noble  sportsmen.  More 


civilized  and  more  enlightened,  the  German  princes  find 
higher  enjoyments  than  that  of  seeing  a  stag  torn  to  death 
by  dogs,  and  it  is  only  in  some  domains  in  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia and  Saxony,  that  according  to  the  court  newspapers, 
twelve  thousand  head  of  game  are  killed  in  three  days,  or 
that  three  thousand  hares  are  collected  in  a  park,  and  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  day  for  the  diversion  of  a  royal  sportsman. 

The  industrious  beaver  is  still  observed  on  the  heights 
of  the  Boehmerwald,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Salza ;  the 
wild  goata  and  the  chamois  of  the  Alps  wander  among  the 
glaciers  in  the  country  of  Salzburg  ;  the  marmot  inhabits 
Tyrol  and  Upper  Bavaria ;  and  the  wild  animals  of  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Alps  are,  in  general,  common  to  the 
south-east  of  Germany. 

a  The  bouquetin  or  ibex. 
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Europe  continued.  Germany.  Second  Section.  Prussian 
States  on  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe. 

Agreeably  to  the  plan  which  has  been  already  laid 
down,  we  shall  commence  our  account  of  Germany  with 
that  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe. 
These  countries  are  principally  occupied  by  the  four  Prus- 
sian provinces  of  Silesia,  including  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Upper  Lusatia,  of  Saxony,  including  the  northern  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  dutchies  of  Magdeburg 
and  Halberstadt,  the  country  of  Erfurt,  and  other  small 
districts  that  extend  to  Eichsfeld,  of  Brandenburg,  including 
Lower  Lusatia,  and  all  the  old  and  new  Marks,  and  of  Po- 
merania,  including  both  the  ancient  Prussian  Pomerania, 
and  that  which  has  lately  been  ceded  by  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  obtained  it  from  Sweden  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  cession  of  Norway,  but  thought  fit  to  give  it  up  to 
Prussia,  for  a  sum  of  money.  These  German  states  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Prussia,  are  peopled  by  about  five  millions 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  occupy  a  surface 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred,  or  two  thousand  six  hundred 
German  square  miles. 

The  large  and  fine  province  of  Silesia  is  contiguous  to  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Posen,  which  has  been  already  described  ; 
it  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  the  east,  by  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia  and  the  sad  remains  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  on  the  west,  and  it  is  connected  by  its  northern 
frontier  with  the  other  Prussian  provinces.  Thus  its  posi- 
tion is  of  mutual  advantage  to  the  province  and  the  monar- 
chy. According  to  the  most  accurate  details,*  the  surface 
of  Silesia  is  about  720  German  square  miles,  or  nearly 
12,000,000  English  acres. b  The  population  amounted  in 
1819  to  2,061,589  individuals,  and  it  is  at  present  supposed 
to  be  greater  than  2,100,000. 

The  Quadi  and  the  Lygii  are  believed '  to  have  been  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Silesia.  Some  authors  maintain  that 
as  the  word  quad  signifies  bad  or  wicked  in  ancient  Teu- 
tonic,0 the  Slavonians  or  the  Poles  merely  translated  tne 
word,  for  zle  in  their  language  has  the  same  signification. 
But  the  opinion  of  Dobrowsky  is  more  probable  ;  according 
to  him,  the  Slavonic  colonists,  who  settled  in  Silesia  during 
the  sixth  century,  took  the  name  of  Zlesy  or  Zlesaky,  which 
signifies  the  last  or  the  rear,  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  colonists  who  were  already  in  possession  of  Bohemia, 
and  who  were  called  Czechy,  that  is,  the  first  or  the  van. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Silesia  was  a  Slavonic  country 
in  the  sixth  century  ;  perhaps  it  was  so  from  the  time  it  be- 
gan to  be  cultivated.    But  much  knowledge  cannot  be  ob- 

»  Hoffmann's  Statistical  Tables. 

b  "  15,475,279  Magdeburg  arpwits." 

•  Low  Dutch,  kicuad,  antiq.  quacd,  bad,  .wicked. — P. 


tained  concerning  it  before  the  eleventh  century ;  it  was 
then  called  the  Gau  of  Zlesane.  It  remained  for  a  long 
time  a  province  of  Poland.  When  Boleslaus  II.  divided  his 
states  among  his  children  in  1138,  Uladislaus  II.,  the  eldest, 
obtained  with  the  supreme  authority  over  Poland,  the  coun- 
tries of  Cracow,  Sieradia,  Pomerania,  and  Silesia,  for  his 
inheritance.  Having  attempted  to  deprive  his  brothers  of 
their  portion,  he  was  driven  from  his  dominions,  and  his 
brother,  Boleslaus  IV.  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  That 
king  made  over  Silesia  to  Boleslaus  the  Tall,  Miecislaus 
and  Conrad,  the  three  sons  of  Uladislaus.  The  province 
then  extended  much  farther  to  the  north  than  it  does  at 
present,  and  it  was  divided  by  the  three  brothers  into  Upper, 
Central  and  Lower  Silesia.  Conrad  died  in  1178,  and  Bo- 
leslaus united  Lower  with  Central  Silesia,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  brother  Miecislaus.  At  that  time 
the  name  of  Central  Silesia  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  lower 
province  became  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  upper. 

The  successors  of  Boleslaus  and  Miecislaus  committed 
an  error  common  to  the  princes  of  their  age,  that  of  giving 
appanages  to  their  younger  children.  These  appanages 
soon  become  separate  states,  and  Ave  are  thus  enabled  to 
account  for  the  great  number  of  principalities  of  which  the 
names  still  remain.  Weakened  by  that  policy,  Silesia  ex- 
cited the  ambition  of  John  the  Second,  Duke  of  Bohemia, 
who  conquered  almost  the  whole  country,  at  least  fourteen 
Silesian  dukes  of  the  Piastian  race  submitted  to  him,  and 
acknowledged  themselves  his  vassals  in  1327.  But  the 
dukes  of  Schweidnitz  and  Jauer  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, and  their  resistance  was  facilitated  by  the  position 
of  their  territory,  which  was  defended  by  the  chain  of  the 
Sudetes.  Charles  the  Fourth,  emperor  of  Germany  and 
king  of  Bohemia,  obtained  by  right  of  his  wife  the  whole  of 
Silesia.  Poland  renounced  by  solemn  treaties  its  just  claims 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  it  was  added  to  the 
Bohemian  crown  by  an  act  of  the  empire  ;d  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  year  1742,  the  Silesians  continued  the  allies,  if 
not  the  vassals  of  Germany. 

Several  important  changes  took  place,  soon  after  that 
period,  in  the  political  constitution  of  Silesia.  The  sove- 
reignty possessed  by  the  dukes  of  the  Piastian  race  fell 
rapidly  into  decay.  The  separate  principalities  formed  parts 
of  a  single  political  body  by  the  establishment  of  a  sovereign 
court  of  princes  in  the  year  1 498.  The  possessions  of  dif- 
ferent dukes,  who  died  without  heirs,  became  in  the  course 
of  time  vacant  fiefs  of  the  Bohemian  crown  ;e  such  was  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  immediate  principalities.'    Some  of 


d  "The  Gorman  empire  guarantied  to  Bohemia  the  ]xvssossion  of  Silesia." 
e  "  The  crown  took  possession  of  them,  as  vacant  lief-." 
f  Those  holding  immediately  of  the  Crown. — V. 
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the  principalities,  it  is  true,  were  given  as  fiefs  to  other 
princes,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty  was  always  vested  in 
the  kings  of  Bohemia. 

The  most  of  the  Silesians  having  embraced  the  reforma- 
tion of  Luther  or  Calvin,  suffered  in  consequence  from  the 
fanaticism  and  persecution  of  the  Austro-Bohemian  govern- 
ment. The  victorious  sword  of  Charles  XII.  compelled 
the  emperor  to  adopt  a  more  equitable  policy,  and  not  long 
afterwards,  Silesia  became,  and  has  ever  since  continued, 
independent  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  began  his  campaigns  by  invad- 
ing Silesia,  and  he  conquered,  or  rather  took  that  country 
by  surprise  in  the  year  1740.  It  is  admitted  that  his  pre- 
text was  sufficiently  plausible.  As  the  crown  of  Bohemia 
had  renounced  not  only  the  possession,  but  all  its  rights  to 
Silesia,  by  the  treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  other  sub- 
sequent treaties,  the  kings  of  Prussia  pretended  that  they 
had  by  that  means  become  sovereign  dukes  of  the  country, 
and  in  their  new  character  not  subject  to  the  emperor.  To 
this  claim  it  was  justly  replied,  that  Bohemia  being  an  im- 
perial state,  could  not  of  its  own  authority  destroy  the  feudal 
tenure  by  which  Silesia  was  attached  to  it,  and  through  it, 
to  the  empire.  The  question  was  rendered  more  intricate, 
for  one  party  considered  Bohemia  feudal  only  as  to  the 
electoral  dignity,  but  as  a  kingdom,  free  and  independent 
of  Germany.*  According  to  the  last  supposition,  Bohemia 
might  at  any  time  have  renounced  its  sovereignty  over  Si- 
lesia. The  Germans  argued  that  Silesia  was  a  part  of  the 
■empire ;  the  Prussians  considered  it  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  dispute  has  been  abruptly  decided  by 
the  present  king  of  Prussia,  who  has  included  Silesia  among 
such  of  his  states  as  form  part  of  the  Germanic  confederacy. 

That  part  of  Silesia  on  the  east  of  the  Oder,  is  a  very 
large  plain,  slightly  undulated  by  hills  ;  it  descends  gradu- 
ally from  south  to  north,  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
plains  in  Poland.b  But  in  the  western  districts,  the  land  is 
more  unequal,  and  that  portion  of  Silesia  is  bounded  by  high 
mountainous  chains.  The  most  elevated  of  these  chains  is 
the  Riesengebirge,  or  Giants'  mountains,  which  extends  to 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Hirschberg  as  far  as  Trautenau 
and  Friedland.  Its  direction  is  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east. 

On  the  north  of  that  central  and  principal  chain,  the  Iser- 
Kamm  extends  to  the  north-west  of  Hirschberg  as  far  as 
Marklissa  in  Lusatia.  The  Wohlische-Kamm  is  situated  on 
the  south-west  of  the  Iser-Kamm,  or  crest  of  the  Iser,  and 
its  direction  is  nearly  from  east  to  west.  These  two  chains 
form,  as  it  were,  connecting  links  between  the  Riesengebirge 
and  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony.  The  heights  in  the  county 
of  Glatz,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eulen-Ge- 
birge,  or  Owls'  mountains,  rise  on  the  south  of  the  central 
chain.  The  direction  of  these  mountains  according  to  the 
maps,  appears  to  be  from  north  to  south  ;  but  they  consist 
of  three  chains  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Riesen- 
gebirge, and  their  direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
Several  groups  on  the  east  of  Glatz  are  situated  nearer  the 
plains.    The  Zobten  or  the  most  northern  of  these  groups, 

a  "  It  was  disputed  whether  Bohemia  was  a  feudatory  of  the  empire, 
with  regard  to  its  territory,  or  only  a  vassal,  with  regard  to  the  electoral 
dignity,  and  in  other  respects  a  free  but  allied  sovereignty." 

b  Properly,  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  plains  of  Poland. — P. 

c  "  Several  groups  on  the  east  of  Glatz  project  into  the  plains  ;  farther 
to  the  north,  the  Zobten  is  almost  insulated." 

d  "2858  feet." 

•  "  Among  the  steep  and  craggy  summits,  there  are  several  heights  of  a 
regularly  hemispherical  figure,  which  are  composed  of  a  fine  grained  gra- 


is  detached  from  the  rest.0  The  Schneeberg  or  snowy 
mountains  are  situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  county  of 
Glatz,  in  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia.  These  mountains 
form  the  northern  part  of  the  Gesenker-Gebirge,  or  low 
mountains,  an  elevated  table-land,  that  stretches  across 
Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  and  joins  the  Carpathians. 

Humid  meadows  and  marshes  are  situated  between  these 
chains  ;  the  White  JWeadoiv  on  the  sides  of  the  Riesen-Ge- 
birge,  is  perhaps  the  largest ;  the  meadow  of  the  Iser  is  no* 
much  smaller,  and  the  Seefelder,  an  extensive  peat  moss  in 
the  district  of  Glatz,  is  about  three  thousand  feetd  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  Baron  Von  Buch,  a  distinguished  German  geologist, 
has  examined  the  Riesen-Gebirge.  Granite  abounds  ;  the 
steep  and  detached  heights,  of  which  the  form  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  hemisphere,  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  fine 
grained  granite.  Mica  is  observed  on  the  surface,  but  very 
little  is  found  at  any  depth  below  it.e  These  masses  seem 
to  have  been  formed  by  crystallization,  and  they  prove  ap- 
parently that  quartz,  the  primitive  base  of  granite,  has  a 
greater  affinity  to  feldspar  than  to  mica.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  follow  the  transition  from  rocks  almost  wholly  silicious, 
and  from  granite  slightly  mixed  with  mica,  through  gneiss 
abounding  with  mica,  and  micaceous  schistus  including  beds 
of  limestone,  to  argillaceous  rocks,  such  as  argillaceous 
schistus,  amphibole  and  aluminous  schistus.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  granite  is  more  or  less  ancient  according  to  the 
quantity  of  mica  contained  in  it/  and  the  quartz  is  found  in 
more  abundance,  as  the  mica  diminishes. 

These  rocks  of  a  crystalline  texture  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  primitive  granite ;  besides  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  recomposed  granite,  which  is  observed 
between  Reichenstein  and  Warta,  for  although  that  sort 
may  be  nearly  as  fine  in  the  grain,  it  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  mica,  and  rests  on  a  bed  of  micaceous  schistus. 

Gneiss  or  foliated  granite  is  not  observed  at  a  great  height 
on  the  Giants'  mountains ;  it  is  there  mostly  separated  from 
the  micaceous  schistus  by  mica,  which  forms  rarely  conti- 
guous masses.  It  encloses  a  mass  of  selenite  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bukersdorf.  The  gneiss  rises  much  higher  in 
the  Eulen-Gebirge,  and  its  strata  are  more  extensive.  No 
deposits  of  calcareous  rocksg  have  been  found  in  it,  but 
metals  have  been  at  different  times  discovered. 

Micaceous  schistus  is  one  of  the  most  common  rocks, 
particularly  on  the  southern  sides  of  the  Riesen-Gebirge.  It 
appears  to  have  been  deposited  by  streams  or  currents  pro- 
ceeding from  the  south ;  and  it  passes  into  argillaceous, 
amphibolic  and  other  sorts  of  schistus.  It  often  encloses 
beds  of  limestone,  and  in  some  places  of  serpentine,  the 
former  of  which  seems  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  calca- 
reous rocks.  Granite11  is  contained  in  the  micaceous  schis- 
tus in  many  parts  of  Upper  Silesia,  but  none  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  gneiss.  The  micaceous  schistus  in  Lower 
Silesia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Queis,  at  Friedeberg,  Gich- 
eren  and  Querbacb,  is  intersected  in  many  places  by  me- 
tallic veins.*  Zinnstein  or  oxide  of  tin  is  diffused  in  all  the 
rocks,k  and  garnets  are  found  imbedded  in  sparkling  cobalt.1 

nite,  covered  on  its  surface  with  mica,  but  which  contains  very  little  of  that 
substance  in  its  interior." 

f  "  The  more  ancient  the  formation  of  granite,  the  less  the  proportion  of 
mica  it  contains." 

e  Limestone.  h  "  Granite." — Q.u.  grcnats,  garnets. — P. 

'  "  Metallic  beds  (bancs.)" 

k  "  Dans  toute  la  masse  des  roches" — through  the  whole  mass  of  rock. 
1  "  Cobalt  eclatant" — cobalt  glance,  gray  cobalt. — P. 
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There  is  between  Rudelstadt  and  Janowitz,  a  bed  of  garnets 
in  amphibolic  schistus,  mixed  with  actinote  and  calcareous 
spar.  The  mine  of  Einigkcit  near  Kupferberg,  is  worked 
in  a  stratum,  which  consists  chiefly  of  asbestiform  actinote,a 
mixed  with  copper  and  other  sorts  of  pyrites. 

The  porphyry  in  Silesia  rests  generally  on  micaceous 
schistus,  and  serves  as  a  support  for  argillaceous  schistus. 
It  is  only  in  the  principality  of  Schvvvidnitz  that  the  traveller 
observes  isolated  cones  of  porphyry  rising  in  the  midst  of 
stratified  mountains.  The  Raben-Gebirge  is  a  high  and 
steep  hill  composed  of  porphyry,  situated  near  Liebau,  in 
the  direction  of  Landshut.  Another  mass  of  porphyry,  per- 
haps still  more  extensive,  encompasses  Friedland  on  the 
north  and  east.  Vesicular  porphyry  is  found  near  the 
stratified  vaMies  of  Schmiedsdorfj  and  the  vesicles  themselves 
are  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz.  Lamina:  or  plates  of 
barytcs  are  imbedded  in  its  mass,  and  sandstone  in  some 
places  rests  above  it.  The  Wild-Gcbirge  is  divided  near 
Schoenau  in  the  principality  of  Jauer,  into  thin  and  perpen- 
dicular columns. 

Besides  the  ancient  serpentine,  in  the  micaceous  schistus, 
there  is  another  sort,  found  in  Silesia,  which  appears  to  be 
of  a  more  recent  formation,  probably  of  the  same  date  as 
the  argillaceous  schistus,  at  least  it  abounds  in  places  where 
one  might  expect  to  find  that  schistus,  but  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  schistus  is  very  common,  it  is  seldom  observed. 
In  many  places,  particularly  at  Zobten,  (an  almost  de- 
tached promontory  of  the  Riesen-Gebirge,)  the  primitive 
rock,  called  grunstein,  rests  on  a  base  of  serpentine.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  chrys- 
oprase  and  the  opal  in  the  vicinity  of  Kosemutz.b 

The  earliest  coarse  detritus  of  rocks,  disintegrated  or  de- 
stroyed in  any  manner,  forms  what  the  disciples  of  Werner 
call  conglomerates.  Coal  is  generally  found  in  them,  and 
those  in  the  principality  of  Schweklnitz  are  contiguous  to 
the  bases  of  lofty  mountains.  Wherever  Silesia  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  primitive  mountains,  there  are  no  mountains 
that  are  stratified  or  of  recent  formation.  Conglomerates 
are  never  formed  by  deposits  brought  from  a  distance  ;  the 
rocks  from  which  they  have  been  detached,  are  always 
found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Thus  in  Upper  Si- 
lesia, where  there  are  no  primitive  mountains,  there  are  none 
of  these  conglomerates,  but  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  fine 
grained  sandstone,  the  materials  of  which  appear  to  have 
come  from  a  distance. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  impressions  of  plants 
are  often  observed  in  the  midst  of  these  conglomerates ; 
these  plants,  though  now  unknown,  were  obviously  at  one 
time  indigenous  to  the  climate. 

The  coal  in  Upper  Silesia  is  in  many  places  covered  with 
iron  in  a  state  of  oxidation,0  and  it  rests  on  a  bed  of  bitumi- 
nous wood,  very  friable  and  apparently  of  a  lamellated  texture. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  formation  of  stratified  lime- 
stone in  Silesia,  and  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  one  which 
rises  to  an  immense  height  in  the  eastern  Alps ;  it  is  the 
compact  gray  limestone  that  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Lower  Silesia.    It  alternates  with  schistous  clay,  in  which 


*  Fibrous  aetynolitc. 

b  "  It  is  uncertain  what  is  the  particular  situation  of  the  chrysoprase  ami 
opal  which  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  near  Kosemiitz."  The  chrys- 
oprase is  found  at  Kosemiitz  in  Silesia,  in  veins  or  interrupted  beds  in 
serpentine,  accompanied  with  chalcedony,  opal,  &c. — P. 

c  "  For  oxidulc" — Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  ? — P. 

d  "  Perhaps  the  immense  masses  of  sand  on  the  right  side  of  the  Oder, 
constitut  e  I  lie  last  member  in  the  series  of  sandstone  formations." 
VOL.  II.— NOS.  Ill  &  112.  4  o 


copper  is  contained.  The  limestone  in  Upper  Silesia  is 
cov  ered  with  strata  of  galcnc,  and  above  the  galena  is  ano- 
ther calcareous  rock,  finely  grained  and  without  p'  tril'ac- 
tions  ;  it  is  mixed  with  calcareous  spar,  calamine  and  brown 
hematite.  It  is  covered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  TamowitZ 
with  a  bluish  clay,  and  in  other  places  with  an  oxide  of  iron, 
which  in  some  places  serves  as  a  support,  and  in  others  as 
a  covering  for  calamine. 

A  very  narrow  and  steep  chain  near  Habelschwcrdt  in 
the  county  of  Glatz,  consists  of  sandstone,  of  an  uniform 
texture,  united  by  a  clayey  cement  At  a  greater  distance 
from  the  primitive  mountains,  the  argillaceous  cement  is  not 
observed  in  these  rocks,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
latest  formations  of  sandstone  are  to  be  found  near  the  im- 
mense masses  of  sand  on  the  light  side  of  the  Oder.d 

The  basalts  in  Silesia  form  the  scattered  and  remote  limits 
of  the  great  basaltic  range  in  Bohemia.  Buchberg  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Landshut  is  one  of  the  highest  basaltic 
hills  in  the  province,  but  the  summit  is  composed  of  stratified 
grunstein,  which  towers  above  the  basalt.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  one  of  the  tops  of  the  Giants'  mountains,  a  mass 
of  basalt  has  been  observed,  which  appears  to  rest  imme- 
diately on  the  granite.  The  basalt  near  Krobsdorf  is  co- 
vered in  many  places  with  micaceous  schistus,6  and  it  is  in 
every  respect  similar  to  the  most  modern  basalt  in  different 
countries  of  Europe. 

Silesia  is,  from  the  number  of  its  useful  productions,  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  provinces.  Besides  slate,  mill-stones, 
fuller's  eatthf  and  different  kinds  of  clay,  we  might  mention 
the  marble  near  Kaufungen,  the  serpentine  near  mount 
Zobten  and  in  the  circle  of  Frankenstein,  the  porphyry 
near  Schoenau,  the  rock  crystal  at  Prieborn,  Krummendorf 
and  the  Mummelgrube,  the  jaspers,  carnelians,  onyxes  and 
agates  at  Bunzlow,  and  lastly,  a  particular  sort  of  chryso- 
prase, which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Grache  and  K 
witz.gh 

The  German  geographers  affirm  that  Silesia  is  wholly 
unprovided  with  salt  ;l  but  Heinitz,  who  from  his  official 
capacity  must  have  had  good  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact, 
assures  us  that  the  salt  springs  in  Upper  Silesia  might  af- 
ford a  very  considerable  supply,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  rock  salt  might  be  found  at  the  depth  of  a  hun- 
dred feet ;  hitherto,  however,  his  expectations  have  not  been 
realized. 

Silesia  is  well  supplied  with  peat  and  coal ;  it  appears 
indeed  that  the  annual  produce  of  forty-three  coal  pits  is 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  chaldrons.k  The  same  fossil 
abounds  in  the  principalities  of  Schweklnitz  and  Neisse,  in 
the  county  of  Glatz,  and  in  most  parts  of  Upper  Silesia. 
The  best  kinds  of  peat  are  obtained  from  the  plains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oder.  The  alum,  vitriol  and  calamine  of 
Upper  Silesia,  and  the  arsenic  of  Reichenstein,  are  worked 
with  advantage  ;  but  the  gold  which  is  mixed  with  the  ar- 
senic, was  found  in  so  small  quantities,  that  the  dangerous 
operation  of  extracting  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  work- 
ing of  the  tin  mines  near  Giehren  has  likewise  been  given 
up,  although  it  is  affirmed,  that  at  a  very  early  period  they 


c  '•  forms  beds  in  micaceous  schistus." 

f  "  Terrcs  a  pipe,"  pipe  clay. 
e  Q.U.  KosemUtz. 

h  Heinitz's  Account  of  the  Mineral  Productions  of  the  Prussian  Mo- 
narchy. 
1  Gaspari. 

k  "  There  are  43  coal  pits  in  operation,  and  the  annual  produce  is  equal 
to  1,-200,000  bushels"  (Fr.  measure.) 
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yielded  every  year,  nearly  three  hundred  quintals.  The 
quantity  of  cobalt  which  is  annually  obtained  is  not  less  than 
thirty-eight  thousand  quintals/ 

The  copper  mines  of  Rudelstadt  furnish  a  supply  of  about 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  ;  the  produce  of  the  others 
has  not  been  determined.  There  is  an  extensive  and  valu- 
able lead  mine  in  which  silver  is  contained,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarnowitz  in  Upper  Silesia.  It  is  stated  that 
in  ancient  times  the  mine  yielded  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thousand  quintals  of  lead,  and  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  mine  is  at  present  greater.  Heinitz  informs  us 
that  the  strata  of  lead  cover  a  surface  of  eleven  square 
leagues,  but  his  calculations  appear  to  be  too  great.  The 
iron  mines  are  the  most  numerous  and  important  of  any  in 
Silesia.  The  ore  is  not  of  a  rich  quality,  for  not  more  than 
twenty-four  pounds  of  cast-iron  are  obtained  from  the  quin- 
tal. A  mine  of  spathic  iron  has  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  royal  foundry  at  Malapane,  and  the 
metal  is  easily  converted  into  steel.  The  iron  of  Tarnowitz 
is  of  a  very  good  quality,  and  that  from  a  mine  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  near  Schmiedelberg  in  Lower  Silesia,  is  much  used 
in  cutlery.  Mines  of  bog  iron  are  situated  in  the  direction 
of  Wartenberg  and  Sprottau.  The  royal  iron  mines  furnish 
employment  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
workmen  ;  but  the  value  of  the  raw  produce  does  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  a  million  of  crowns. b  The  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  belonging  to  individuals  has  not  as  yet 
been  ascertained.  . 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  there  was  at  one  time  much 
silver  in  Silesia ;  only  a  small  portion  however  is  at  present 
found  in  the  lead  mines  at  Tarnowitz,  Reichenstein,  and 
Silberberg  ;  even  in  the  last  place  the  working  of  silver  has 
been  given  up.  The  existence  of  spangles  and  grains  of 
gold  among  the  beds  of  quartz  and  sand  near  Goldberg  is 
proved  by  well  authenticated  facts.  It  is  also  proved  that 
in  1624,  two  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained  from  the  wash- 
ing of  seven  quintals  and  a  half  of  sand  and  earth.  The 
same  metal  has  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  in  so  small  quantities  as  not  to  indemnify  the  expense 
of  labour.  On  the  whole,  the  metallic  ores  in  Silesia,  which 
are  almost  all  situated  on  the  side  of  Germany,  or  on  the 
left  of  the  Oder,  are  not  very  valuable,  but  they  afford  em- 
ployment to  the  labouring  classes,  and  supply  partly  the 
wants  of  the  country. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  more  im- 
portant, but  it  is  certain  that  the  crops  in  Silesia  are  inade- 
quate for  the  numerous  population,  and  a  considerable  im- 
portation is  often  indispensable.  The  quantity  of  grain 
imported  into  the  province  from  Poland  and  Austria  during 
six  successive  years,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Rye,  Barley,  Oats. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

181!) 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

1280 
2041 
2580 
4079 
(5913 
7329 

83,053 
32,G3G 
24,279 
G0,491 
3G,21G 
13,455' 

"■  This  must  be  a  mistake,  but  it  is  so  stated  in  the  original.  The  pro- 
duce of  cobalt  in  the  whole  Prussian  dominions  is  stated  by  Hassel  at  only 
2,988  quintals  (ccnlnern.) — P. 

b  "  Scarcely  equal  to  one  million  Prussian  crowns." 

c  Jacob's  First  Report,  Appendix,  No.  20. 

d  "  that  it  is  used  only  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar." 


All  the  ordinary  kinds  of  grain  in  .the  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  maize,  spelt,  millet,  and  buckwheat,  are 
cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Silesia.  The  potato  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  corn  in  the  mountainous  districts.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  lentils,  peas  and  other  leguminous  plants,  has  been 
of  late  years  improved  and  extended.  Fruit  succeeds  best 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Griinberg  and  Nieder-Beuthen. 
The  inhabitants  continue  to  cultivate  their  vineyards,  al- 
though the  wine  is  very  ordinary  ;  according  to  Busching, 
it  improves  by  keeping,  but  Gaspari  affirms  it  to  be  little 
better  than  vinegar.d 

Flax  and  hemp  are  the  most  valuable  vegetable  produc- 
tions in  Silesia  ;  they  succeed  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
but  the  quantity  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  numerous 
manufactories.  The  culture  of  flax  is  most  flourishing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Neisse,  Oels,  Trebnitz,  Sagan  and 
Wartenberg  ;  and  the  seed  is  imported  every  year  from 
Livonia  and  other  Russian  provinces.  Thread  is  also  made 
from  felwort,6  a  plant  of  which  the  cultivation  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  average  crop  of  madder  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  steins,{  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  exported.  Weld  or  .Bster  Jlttkus,  a  plant 
that  yields  a  yellow  dye,  is  equally  abundant ;  but  it  may 
excite  surprise  that  the  culture  of  saffron  is  neglected.  As 
to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  widely 
diffused  in  a  country  in  which  other  crops  are  much  more 
profitable.  The  silk  raised  in  Silesia  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  be  of  much  value  ;  it  appears  from  a  statistical  account 
that  the  number  of  mulberry  trees  throughout  the  country 
in  1794  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  but  the 
quantity  of  pure  silk  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  pounds,  while  that  of  raw  silk  was  only  a  hunch  ed  and 
thirty.  It  is  likely  indeed  that  the  breeding  of  silk  worms 
may  be  soon  discontinued. 

The  wealth  of  Upper  Silesia  consists  chiefly  in  its  timber. 
The  principality  of  Oppeln  is  almost  one  continued  forest. 
The  Oder  flows  through  woods  of  thick  and  lofty  oaks. 
In  Lower  Silesia,  the  mountains  on  one  side  and  the  exten- 
sive sandy  plains  on  the  other  are  covered  with  trees.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  neighbouring  districts  in 
Poland,  but  the  want  of  wood  is  apparent  in  the  country 
between  Lusatia  and  the  Oder.  The  most  common  trees 
are  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  pinasterg  and  the  fir  ;  to  these 
may  be  added  the  larch,  which  abounds  in  the  principality 
of  Jagerndorf,  and  from  which  turpentine  is  extracted. 
The  value  of  the  wood,  potash,  tar,  rosin,  lamp  black  and 
other  articles  obtained  from  the  timber,  and  exported  every 
year,  is  not  supposed  to  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.h 

The  Silesian  wool,  which  in  its  original  state  was  of  a 
very  good  quality,  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  Spanish  sheep.  The  flocks  are  shorn  twice  a-year,  and 
the  summer's  wool  is  considered  the  most  valuable.  The 
annual  produce  varies  from  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  steins,  or  from  three  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  to  four  millions  of  pounds  ;  but  that 
quantity,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  nearly  enough  for  the  demand 
of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  country.  The  number 
of  sheep  throughout  Silesia  is  upwards  of  two  millions  three 

e  "  La  petite  gentiane." 

r  The  stein  or  German  stone  is  equivalent  to  twenty-three  English 
pounds. — Tr. 

e  Pinus  pinaster,  cluster  pine  tree. 
h  "  More  than  two  millions  franca," 
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hundred  thousand.  Many  cows  are  not  kept,  not  more 
than  are  sufficient  to  furnish  milk  and  cheese  for  domestic 
purposes;  in  some  districts  indeed,  where  horses  and  oxen 
are  very  rare,  cows  are  used  in  tilling  the  land.  The  peo- 
ple on  the  mountains  keep  a  great  many  goats,  and  if  it  be 
true,  as  has  been  affirmed,  that  two  she-goats  give  as  much 
milk  as  a  cow,  these  animals  must  find  excellent  pasturage. 
The  Silesian  horses  .are  small  and  of  little  value  ;  the  most 
of  them  were  originally  imported  from  Lithuania  and  Po- 
land. It  is  true  that  the  mountaineers  on  the  side  of  Bohe- 
mia possess  a  larger  sort,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Game  is  rare  or  abundant  accord- 
ing as  the  districts  are  well  or  ill  wooded.  The  lynx  is  one 
of  the  wild  animals  that  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  beaver  was  formerly  more  common,  but  it  has 
now  become  rare ;  and  the  bear,  avoiding  the  habitations 
of  man,  has  migrated  to  the  solitudes  in  Poland.  The  fish- 
ings are  found  to  be  profitable  ;  the  salmon,  the  sturgeon, 
of  which  the  length  is  sometimes  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet,  the  sparus,a  the  glanis  that  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds,  the  lamprey  and  the  loach  are  often  taken  in  the 
Oder.  The  numerous  ponds  or  lakes  abound  with  pike, 
muraense  and  trouts. 

The  principal  industry  of  Silesia  is  concentrated  in  the 
numerous  and  large  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hirsch- 
berg  ;  it  consists  in  the  manufactory  of  cloth,  woollen  stuffs, 
coarse  and  fine  linen,  and  other  articles.  The  value  of  the 
linens  exported  in  1803  amounted  to  6,691,216  Prussian 
crowns.  Cloth  to  the  amount  of  2,669,609  crowns  was 
exported  in  the  following  year,  and  the  different  cotton 
stuffs  were  not  much  less  than  600,000.  The  linen  goods 
were  exported  to  Spain  and  the  former  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America ;  but  that  outlet  was  destroyed  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  continent  to  the  prohibitions  imposed  by  Na- 
poleon. The  same  trade  has  not  since  been  recovered  ; 
the  markets  are  now  supplied  by  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  Silesian  exports  in  1805  were  calculated  to  amount  to 
10,934,519  crowns,  derived  from  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, of  which  7,020,693  crowns  were  derived  from  the  ve- 
getable, and  3,118,994  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to 
984,777  crowns'  of  foreign  produce  ;  so  that  the  total  ex- 
portation amounted  nearly  to  twelve  millions  of  crowns. 
The  imports  into  Silesia  during  the  same  year,  were  oxen, 
horses,  swine,  flax-seed,  hemp,  hides  and  other  articles  from 
Moldavia,  Russia  and  Prussia,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions 
of  crowns ;  more  than  a  million  in  wine,  iron,  copper  and 
thread  from  Austria ;  a  great  quantity  of  rock  salt  from 
Galicia  ;  and  about  two  or  three  millions  in  wines,  silks, 
and  colonial  produce  from  Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Stettin  and 
Dantzic.  Thus  the  total  importation  in  1805  was  not 
greater  than  eleven  millions  of  crowns,  so  that  there  re- 
mained a  balance  of  one  million  in  favour  of  the  province.b 
If  to  these  sums,  that  which  was  derived  in  1805  from  the 
transit  trade  on  the  conveyance  of  goods,  be  added,  the 
whole  might  amount  to  twenty-six  millions  of  crowns  ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the  branches  of  exportation 
and  importation  have  remained  in  their  former  channels. 
The  wants  of  the  province  are  the  same  ;  its  resources,  it  is 
probable,  have  not  regained  their  former  level.  The  pro- 
hibitory system  maintained  by  Russia,  and  the  mutual  re- 


*  "Zante." 
b  King. 

c  Norwanns  Deutschland,  p.  1289. 
d  "  They  constitute  the  indigenous  population  of  the  country,  and  are 


straints  that  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  custom  houses  op- 
pose to  each  other,  fetter  the  commerce  of  Silesia,  which, 
bad  it  been  left  to  its  natural  liberty,  might  have  at  present 
been  much  more  extensive  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
transit  trade  has  constantly  declined  since  the  year  1766, 
when  Frederick  the  Great  established  his  custom  houses, 
and  in  this  respect  Silesia  has  lost  much  more  than  it  has 
gained  by  its  separation  from  Austria.0  As  it  is  now  united 
under  the  same  sceptre  with  the  grand  dutchy  of  Po-en, 
and  as  the  communication  between  Breslau  and  Dantzic 
is  direct,  these  circumstances  have  tended  to  increase  it3 
foreign  trade. 

All  the  advantages  which  Silesia  possesses  from  its  geo- 
graphical position,  are  more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  its 
climate.  The  air  in  the  southern  districts  is  salubrious,  but 
from  the  thick  forests  and  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  they  are 
exposed  to  long  and  severe  winters.  The  water  is  good  in 
the  mountainous  districts  towards  Bohemia,  but  the  great 
disadvantage  of  the  climate  arises  from  snowy  winters  and 
rainy  autumns.  The  climate  is  milder  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  but  the  lakes  and  marshes  infect  the  air  in 
several  places  and  render  it  unwholesome,  particularly  along 
the  Polish  frontier,  where  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  from 
the  want  of  good  water. 

The  Silesians  may  be  divided  into  separate  classes  both 
as  to  their  origin  and  religion.  The  most  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  at  present  the  German  language,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  the  descendants  of  colonists  from  Franconia 
and  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  to  the  number  of  1 ,700,000, 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  population  by  their  in- 
dustrious habits,  their  love  of  knowledge  and  their  religious 
tolerance  ;  the  latter  virtue  is  often  accompanied  with  ge- 
nuine piety.  Zealous  defenders  of  their  country's  rights, 
they  resisted  Napoleon  after  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  sub- 
dued. Among  the  celebrated  men  born  in  Silesia,  are 
mentioned  Wolff"  the  mathematician,  Garve  the  moralist, 
and  Opitz  the  founder  of  modern  German  poetry.  A  small 
portion  of  Upper  Lusatia  having  been  added  to  the  province, 
it  is  computed  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  sprang 
from  the  Wends  is  not  less  than  twenty-two  or  perhaps 
twenty-four  thousand ;  they  retain  their  ancient  Slavonic 
dialect.  The  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Slavonic  race 
is  that  which  forms  the  rural  population  of  Upper  Silesia. 
Settled  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  country,  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Poles  and  Moravians  is  still  apparent  both  in 
their  features  and  their  dialect."1  The  Germans  call  them 
Wasser-Polaken  or  Poles  that  inhabit  a  marshy  country  ;e 
their  number  is  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Their  language,  in  common  with  the  Latin,  was  used  inju- 
dicial proceedings  and  in  the  public  acts  until  the  year  1 352, 
when  the  German  was  introduced  into  the  different  tribu- 
nals. Participating  little  in  the  advantages  of  German 
civilization,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Poles,  they 
have  not  hitherto  made  much  progress  in  agriculture  or  the 
arts.  Their  cottages  proclaim  their  poverty  ;  they  com  r 
themselves  with  sheep  skins,  and  take  journeys  during  winter 
on  long  and  light  snow-shoes  like  the  Norwegians,  the  Lap- 
landers and  the  inhabitants  of  Carniola/ 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  Silesia  contains  about 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  thousand  Lutherans,  who  reside 


intermediate  between  the  Foles  and  Moravians,  both  in  their  features  and 
dialect." 

•  Literally,  Water  Poles. 

1  Buschini;. 
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chiefly  in  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province.  The  number  of  Ca- 
tholics is  not  supposed  to  be  greater  than  nine  hundred 
thousand  ;  they  are  mostly  settled  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  on 
the  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Bohemia.  The  reformed 
or  Calvinists,  the  Mennonites,  the  Hussites  or  the  ancient 
Moravian  brethren,  and  the  Herrnhutters  or  the  modern  Mo- 
ravian brethren,  enjoy  religious  liberty.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  number  of  Catholics  has  diminished,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  diminish  ;  but  while  the  Lutherans  account  for  it  by 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  justice  of  the  Prussian 
government,  which  has  permitted  the  full  exercise  of  their 
religion  to  many  concealed  and  oppressed  protestants,  the 
Catholics  attribute  it  to  the  successive  reductions  in  the 
revenues  of  their  regular  and  secular  clergy,  revenues  which 
were  formerly  immense,  and  which  are  still  very  considera- 
ble. It  is  true  that  out  of  twenty  abbeys,  seventy-three 
monasteries,  and  eighteen  convents  for  women,  six  only  re- 
main, and  the  greater  part  of  the  land  and  possessions  at- 
tached to  them,  is  at  present  secularized.  But,  in  the  first 
place  these  measures  were  not  put  into  execution  until  the 
year  1810,  and  half  a  century  before  that  period,  the  Ca- 
tholics were  decreasing  in  number  ;  besides,  the  same  mea- 
sures were  extended  to  the  Lutheran  convents.  Not  a 
single  church  or  chapel  has  been  taken  from  the  Catholics, 
and  whilst  the  Lutherans  have  only  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  churches,  the  Catholics  are  in  possession  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  among  these  are 
several,  whieh  the  Catholics  of  a  former  period  took  by  force 
from  the  Protestants.  Theological  instruction  is  perfectly 
free,  and  the  Catholic  faculty  of  the  university  of  Breslau  is 
better  endowed  than  the  Lutheran.  The  seminaries  that 
were  improved  by  the  Abbe  Felbiger,  are  still  under  the 
direction  of  priests  selected  from  the  Jesuits.*  The  Catho- 
lics have  therefore  little  cause  of  complaint.  It  is  not  de- 
nied that  the  individual,  who  unites  the  titles  of  Bishop  of 
Breslau,  Prince  of  Neisse,  and  Duke  of  Grotkau,  possesses 
no  longer  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  castles,  and  domains 
of  which  the  rental  was  estimated  at  more  than  two  millions 
of  crowns  ;  but  his  revenue  is  still  great,  and  he  may  con- 
sole himself  by  reflecting  on  the  first  bishops,  the  founders 
in  the  year  966  of  the  see  at  Szmogrow,  where,  according 
to  authentic  documents,  they  taught  schools,  were  married, 
and  lived  like  burgesses.  It  was  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  that  the  bishoprick,  the  seat  of  which  was 
transferred  to  Pitschen  in  1041,  and  to  Breslau  in  1052, 
acquired  its  immense  wealth.  How  happens  it  then  that 
the  poor  and  oppressed  Catholics  of  Ireland  remain  faithful 
to  their  worship,  while  the  rich  and  protected  Catholics  in 
Silesia  are  daily  decreasing  in  number  ] 

The  Silesian  nobility  possess  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  four  landed  estates,  valued  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  crowns,  since  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  credit 
bank  has  lessened  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  proprie- 
tors were  exposed  from  the  frequent  variations  in  the  price 
of  corn.  The  dukes,  and  the  great  and  petty  barons,  retain 
many  prerogatives  according  to  the  new  organization  of  the 

:  a  Seminaries  were  instituted  by  Frederick  the  Great,  (at  the  head  of 
which  was  Felbiger  an  Augustine  monk,)  for  the  proper  instruction  and 
discipline  of  those  who  were  to  become  teachers. — Adams'  Letters  on.  Si- 
k'sia. — P. 

b  "  10  per  cent." 

*  "  Oorvees,"  personal  service. 

d  "  The  commons  (tiers-etat)  consisted  formerly  of  the  city  of  Breslau/ 
which  enjoyed  immunities  under  the  Austrian  government,  almost  equal  to 
those  of  a  republic,  and  which  voted  witli  the  knights,  in  the  provincial  diets, 


provincial  states.  The  peasants,  who  were  subject  to  a  sort 
of  vassalage,  which  was  more  oppressive  in  Upper  Silesia 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  were  declared  free 
in  1810.  They  may  acquire  land,  but  the  nobles  are  en- 
titled to  exact  from  them  the  landimies  or  a  per  centageb 
on  their  succession  to  heritable  property,  the  robottes  or 
statute  labour,0  and  many  other  services  of  a  like  nature. 
The  privileges  of  the  burgesses  under  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment were  very  different  in  different  towns.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Breslau  enjoyed  immunities  almost  equal  to  those  in 
a  republic  ;  the  citizens  of  a  few  immediate  towns  were  the 
members  of  a  separate  and  subordinate  council ;  but  these 
distinctions  were  abolished  after  the  Prussian  conquest,  and 
the  different  burgesses  throughout  Silesia  are  more  impar- 
tially represented. d 

Breslau,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  in  early  times 
called  Wroclaw  by  the  Silesians.6  The  city  was  founded 
at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  was  burnt  by  the  Mongol  Tar- 
tars in  the  year  1241.  Although  it  is  situated  on  the  Oder, 
and  in  a  plain,  it  is  five  hundred  feet^  above  the  level  of  the 
Baltic  sea.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  very  fruitful ;  it  is  covered  with  gardens,  fruit 
trees  and  madder  plantations.  Public  walks  and  country 
houses  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  former  vast  and  useless 
fortifications.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  town  is  imposing  from  the  number 
of  its  public  buildings  ;  the  finest  are  the  cathedral,  an  edi- 
fice of  Gothic  architecture,  the  spire  of  St.  Elizabeth,  the 
ancient  convent  of  the  Augustines,  the  palace  of  Schcen- 
born,  the  arsenal,  the  exchange  and  the  mint.  Thus  Bres- 
lau has  some  claims  to  its  official  title  of  third  capital  of  the 
monarchy.  The  population,  which  in  the  year  1817  amount- 
ed to  seventy-eight  thousand,  including  the  garrison,  exceeds 
at  present  eighty-two  thousand  individuals  ;  they  consist  of 
about  fifty- eight  thousand  Protestants,  eighteen  thousand 
five  hundred  Catholics,  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  Jews. 
One  or  two  literary  and  philosophical  societies,6  fourteen 
public  libraries,  of  which  the  one  belonging  to  the  university 
contains  one  hundred  thousand  volumes,  a  museum,  an  ob- 
servatory, a  school  of  anatomy,  five  collections  of  medals, 
pictures  and  antiquities,  a  botanical  garden,  and  several 
hospitals,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  public  and  useful 
institutions  in  the  town.  As  the  centre  of  Silesian  com- 
merce, it  is  said  that  an  exportation  amounting  to  seventeen 
millions  of  florins,  and  an  importation  not  much  inferior  to 
it,  circulated  within  its  walls  in  1805  ;  but  these  calculations 
are  in  all  probability  exaggerated.  The  great  fairs,  at  which 
the  wool  of  Silesia  and  the  oxen  of  the  Ukraine  and  Mol- 
davia are  sold,  bring  together  a  great  many  strangers  from 
very  distant  countries.  Breslau  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather, 
spirits,  glass,  mirrors,  white  and  printed  linen,  cloth,  silk, 
tobacco  and  various  other  articles  ;h  it  has  besides  its  sugar 
works,  paper  mills  and  alum  manufactories. 

The  other  remarkable  places  in  the  government  of  Bres- 
lau are  not  numerous  on  the  Polish  side,  or  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Oder.  Namslau  is  the  metropolis  of  a  district, 
which  furnishes  the  best  wool  in  Silesia.    Although  the 

and  of  a  small  number  of  immediate  towns  (directly  subject  to  the  emperor,) 
which  voted  in  an  inferior  college  ;  at  present  the  representation  of  the  bur- 
gesses is  equalized." 

e  Wroclaw  was  pronounced  as  if  it  had  been  written  Wratslaw. 

f  "480  feet." 

g  "  Several  literary  and  patriotic  societies." 

h  In  the  original  it  is  stated  that  all  these  articles  are  manufactured  in 
Breslau.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  by  the  trade  of  a  town,  in  this  part 
of  the  translation,  must  be  generally  understood  its  manufactures. — P. 
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population  of  Oels  is  not  greater  than  five  thousand  souls, 
there  are  a  public  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  theatre  in  the  town.  It  is  the  capita]  of 
a  mediate  principality  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick, 
of  which  the  revenue  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  florins.  The  district  of  Trebnitz,  from  its 
forests  of  birch  trees,  has  been  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
country  of  brooms.  The  baronies  of  Trachenberg  and 
Militsch  are  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  is  covered  with  marshes,*  that  may  be 
compared  to  lakes.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neuschloss  is  planted  with  vineyards.  The  small  town  of 
Wohlau  is  situated  in  a  marshy  district,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  mostly  employed  in  manufacturing  damask. 

The  government  has  been  enlarged  on  the  German  side 
by  the  addition  of  that  of  Reichenbach,  and  several  places 
worthy  of  notice  are  situated  in  that  port  of  the  country. 
Brieg  on  the  Oder  is  about  five  hundred  feetb  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ;  though  still  fortified,  it  is  not  supposed  to 
be  tenable  in  the  event  of  a  siege.  The  chief  wealth  of  its 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  consists  in  their  linen  manufac- 
tures. The  streets  are  straight,  the  neighbouring  country 
is  agreeable,  and  the  principal  public  buildings  are  a  college 
with  a  good  library,  several  hospitals,  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  principality  met  formerly  every  year 
at  a  feast  given  by  their  dukes  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty 
and  ancient  oak  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scheidelwitz.  A 
colony  of  Bohemian  Hussites  in  Strehlen  and  three  neigh- 
bouring villages,  speak  their  ancient  dialect,  and  adhere  to 
their  evangelical  worship,  which  preceded  the  reformation 
of  Luther.  The  small  town  of  Ohlau  is  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name ;  the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and 
wealthy  ;  they  carry  on  a  trade  in  tobacco,  cloth  and  paper. 

Schweidnitz,  the  principal  town  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  thousand  souls.  It  was  formerly  a  strong  for- 
tress, but  its  fortifications  were  levelled  with  the  ground  by 
order  of  Napoleon  in  1 807.  It  has  since  that  period  gained 
in  industry  more  than  what  it  lost  in  military  importance. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  second  capital  of  Silesia,  but  it 
is  not  a  great  many  years  since  it  contained  only  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  town  is  watered  by  the  Weistritz, 
which  throws  itself  into  the  Oder  ;  its  streets  are  broad,  and 
some  of  the  squares  are  large,  and  adorned  with  well  built 
houses.  The  townhouse  and  the  Catholic  church,  of  which 
the  steeple  is  the  highest  in  Silesia,  are  the  finest  public 
buildings.  The  situation  of  Schweidnitz,  in  the  middle  of  a 
fertile  country,  is  favourable  for  its  commerce,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  in  grain,  cattle,  wool,  tobacco,  cloth,  leather 
and  paper.  The  town  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Mary 
Cunitz,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  she  studied  the  exact  sciences  with  success,  and 
published  in  1645,  under  the  title  of  Urania  propitia,  astro- 
nomical tables  which  have  been  reprinted  several  times  since 
that  period. 

In  descending  towards  the  Katzbach,  we  meet  with  no 
town  of  any  importance,  until  we  arrive  at  Liegnitz.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  that  small  river,  which  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  leagues  onwards  unites  with  the  Oder. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  minutely  whether  Liegnitz, 


»  "Etanfrs,"  ponds.  b  "492  feet." 

c  Lygii,  Tuc. 

d  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  §  43.  Annals,  Book  XII.  chap.  xxix. 
•  Zciler,  Toppgraphia  Silesia?,  p.  158. 


I  of  which  the  Latin  name  is  Lignicium,  was  founded  by  the 
Ligii,  Lugii  or  Logiones,"  a  people  of  ancient  Germany, 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.d  Such  an  opinion  is  indeed  highly 
improbable,  for  it  is  well  known  that,  the  Ligii  never  built 
any  towns.  But  it  is  urged  in  proof  of  the  ancient  origin 
of  Liegnitz,  that  a  few  urns  and  other  objects,  apparently  o. 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  have  been  at  different  times  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbour  hood.  These  monuments  how- 
ever are  by  no  means  Uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Silesia, 
arrd  although  there  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  deposited,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not 
always  indicate  the  sites  of  ancient  towns.  It  is  more  likely 
that  they  were  the  remains  of  tombs,  for  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants paid  great  respect  to  the  dead,  and  like  the  Romans 
and  other  nations  of  ancient  Europe,  burned  the  body  and 
preserved  the  ashes.  It  is  known  besides  that  Liegnitz,  a 
town  at  present  of  nearly  9G00  inhabitants,  was  only  a  vil- 
lage before  Boleslaus  fortified  and  encompassed  it  with  walls 
in  the  year  1 175.°  Its  castle  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  Silesia  ;  trees  grow  on  its  ramparts,  public  walks  have 
been  made  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  adjoining  country  is  fruit- 
ful and  well  wooded.  The  large  square,  the  townhouse, 
the  cathedral,  founded  by  Wenceslaus  in  1348,  and  the 
cloth  magazine,  in  which  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  armour 
is  preserved,  are  admired  by  strangers.  The  cloth  manu- 
factories are  more  important  than  any  others  in  the  town. 
The  industrious  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  have  created  a  lu- 
crative branch  of  trade  ;  it  is  said  that  they  receive  annually 
for  their  fruit  and  vegetables,  (a  great  part  of  which  is  ex- 
ported,) a  sum  little  less  than  100,000  reickstlialers  or 
£15,416/ 

The  road  between  Liegnitz  and  Glogau  crosses  the  field 
of  battle  on  which  the  Austrians  wer  e  defeated  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great  in  1760.  The  latter  town,  which  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1807,  is  an  important  fortress  ;  it  is  called 
Great  Glogau  by  the  Silesians,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  town  is  on 
the  whole  well  built,  although  neither  its  churches  nor  other 
public  buildings  are  in  any  way  remarkable.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Oder,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fer  tile  plain. 
The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  secures  them  against  the 
hardships  of  poverty ;  they  have  been  improved  by  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  the  population  is  at  present  upwards 
of  eleven  thousand  souls.  Grunberg,  the  last  town  of  any 
importance  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  Silesia,  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards,  the  grapes  of  which,  though  plen- 
tiful, are  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  contains  a  population 
of  at  least  eight  thousand  souls.  The  small  arrd  picturesque 
town  of  Sagan  is  built  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bober 
and  the  Queis ;  its  population  amounts  to  five  thousand 
souls  ;  it  has  different  manufactories,  and  among  others, 
one  of  porcelain.  Buntzlau,  which  contains  .3000  souls,  is 
likewise  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bober,  but  at  a  greater 
distance  from  its  junction  with  the  Queis,  and  near  the  east- 
ern declivity  of  the  Giants'  mountains.  It  possesses  a  na- 
tional school  and  a  royal  hospital  ;s  the  chief  trade  of  the 
place  has  consisted  for  a  long  period  in  stone  and  earthen- 
ware.'1 Hirschberg,  another  town  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country,  is  only  remarkable  for  its  cloth  manufactories  ;  it 
contains  6500  inhabitants.    Lauban  or  Luban  is  a  town 


f  "It  is  said  that  thev  annually  export  Vegetable!  *o  the  amount  of 
100,000  rix-dollurs  (reichsthalers)  or  370,000  francs." 
s   "  Hospice  royal  d'orphelius,"  royal  orphan-house. 
>>  "  in  the  manufacture  of  brown  pottery." 
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nearly  of  the  same  population,  and  it  carries  on  the  same 
manufactures.  Muska  or  Muskau  on  the  Neisse  is  less 
important  from  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  not 
more  than  1500,  than  from  its  alum  works  and  different 
manufactories.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in 
Europe,  in  which  there  are  a  large  library  and  a  gallery  of 
paintings.*  Goerlitz  or  Goertzlitz  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  river,  and  contains  about  nine  thousand  inha- 
bitants. The  cloth  manufactured  at  Gcerlitz  was  supposed 
to  be  finer  than  any  in  Silesia.b  The  cathedral  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  organ,  and  a  chapel  cut  in  the 
rock,  from  which  a  bell  is  appended  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. The  museum  belonging  to  a  scientific  society  has 
been  considered  valuable,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  is  most  likely  to  gratify  strangers. 

Mount  Landscrone,  of  which  the  name  signifies  the  crown 
of  the  country,  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west 
of  Goerlitz.  The  view  from  it  in  clear  weather  extends  over 
a  horizon  of  seventy  miles.0  One  may  observe  from  it  the 
different  thermal  and  medicinal  springs  to  which  invalids 
repair  from  every  part  of  Silesia.  On  one  side  are  the 
celebrated  baths  of  Liebverda,  and  at  a  greater  distance  the 
ferruginous  springs  of  Flinsberg ;  on  the  left  is  the  village 
of  Marckersdorf,  near  which  Marshal  Duroc  was  killed  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1813,  at  the  battle  of  Reichenbach,  by  the 
same  cannon  ball  that  destroyed  General  Kirgener,  and 
wounded  mortally  General  Bruyere.  Napoleon  gave  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  the  curate  of  the  village  to  lay  out  in  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Marshal,  but  Prince 
Repnin  applied  the  money  to  a  different  purpose. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  account  of  the  province  of 
Silesia,  it  remains  for  us  to  describe  another  which  is  still 
more  important ;  it  is  the  centre  of  a  state  that  during  a 
century  has  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  events  that  have 
agitated  Europe  ;  in  short,  the  capital  of  all  the  Prussian 
dominions  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  this  province.  Bran- 
denburg is  formed  by  a  part  of  the  old  Markd  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  so  called  from  the  town  of  Brandenburg, 
its  capital  ;  by  part  of  the  circles  of  Wittemberg  and  Meis- 
sen ;  by  the  principality  of  Querfurt ;  and  lastly,  by  a 
small  portion  of  Silesia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south-east 
by  the  last  province,  on  the  east  by  the  grand  dutchy  of 
Posen,  on  the  north  by  Pomerania  and  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Mecklenburg,  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Saxony, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  south- 
west by  the  principality  of  Anhalt-Dessau.  Its  greatest  extent 
is  about  sixty  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  about  fifty- 
five  from  west  to  east ;  its  superficial  extent  is  not  less  than 
2080  square  leagues,  or  1 3,000  square  miles.e  The  inhabi- 
tants amount  to  1,335,160,  and  they  are  composed  of  Ger- 
mans, Swiss  and  the  descendants  of  French  emigrants. 
The  population  is  distributed  in  141  towns,  21  burghsf  and 
3241  villages.  The  number  of  inhabitants  for  every  square 
league  is  not  more  than  642,  or  107  for  every  square  mile. 
The  province  therefore,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  much  less 


a  "  It  possesses  a  library  and  a  gallery  of  paintings." 

b  In  the  original  it  is  simply  "  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures." 

Gcerlitz  is  in  that  part  of  Lusatia,  which  has  been  recently  annexed  to  Si- 
lesia.— P. 

c  "  25  leagues." 

<!  "  L'ancienne  Marche" — properly,  the  former  margraviate.  The  Old 
Mark  was  one  of  the  five  Marks  into  wliich  the  margraviate  was  divi- 
ded.— P. 

•  The  leagues  only  are  given  in  the  original ;  the  miles  by  the  trans- 
lator. 
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populous  than  Silesia,  which  for  every  square  league  con- 
tains 739  inhabitants. 

The  ancient  people  that  inhabited  Brandenburg,  were, 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  Lombards  (Longobardi,)  the 
Burgundians  (Burgundiones,)  the  Semnons  (Semnones,) 
who  styled  themselves  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  Suevi, 
and  lastly  the  Guttons  (Gut tones,)  who  formed  part  of  the 
Vandals.  These  people,  who  were  probably  driven  from 
their  possessions  by  the  Venedi  or  Wends  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  invaded  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Wends  occu- 
pied the  country  which  now  forms  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg. They  were  soon  subdivided  into  different  small  tribes, 
according  to  the  portions  of  the  country  which  they  inhabi- 
ted ;  thus  mention  is  made  of  the  Lutitzi,  the  Wilzi,  the 
Walutabi,  the  Havelli,  and  others. 

Albert  surnamed  the  Bear,  took  from  these  people  the 
town  of  Brandenburg  in  1133,  and  received  in  1150  from 
the  emperor  Conrad  the  Third,  the  title  of  elector  and 
margrave.  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was  then  almost 
covered  with  marshes  and  forests  ;  the  prince  undertook  to 
clear  the  land  ;  he  built  towns  which  he  peopled  with  a 
numerous  colony  of  Germans,  who  had  settled  in  Holland, 
but  were  obliged  in  consequence  of  an  inundation  to  quit 
that  country.  He  repeopled  also  several  parts  of  Bran- 
denburg, which  the  devastations  committed  by  the  Swedes 
and  Danes  had  rendered  desert.  Christianity  was  spread 
and  established  in  the  country  during  the  reign  of  the  same 
prince ;  he  built  churches,  founded  monasteries,  endowed 
colleges,  and  laboured  to  civilize  and  enlighten  his  barbar- 
ous subjects.  Albert  was  indeed  the  true  founder  of  the 
margraviate  of  Brandenburg,  for  before  his  time  the  different 
margraves  were  appointed  during  life  by  the  emperors,  and 
he  was  the  first  for  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  fief.  The 
principality  passed  through  several  branches  of  his  family, 
which  became  successively  extinct,  and  at  last  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sigismund  king  of  Hungary.  Not  long  after- 
wards Sigismund  was  elected  emperor  by  the  interest  and 
good  offices  of  Frederick,  count  of  Hohenzollern  and  bur- 
grave  of  Nuremberg.  But  the  emperor  being  lavish  of 
his  treasures,  and  despising  economy,  a  virtue  not  less  use- 
ful to  sovereigns  than  to  private  persons,  borrowed  considera- 
ble sums  from  Frederick,  for  which  he  mortgaged  the  new 
Mark  and  the  greater  portion  of  Brandenburg.5  Compelled 
anew  to  borrow  money  from  the  burgrave  of  Nuremberg, 
he  ceded  to  him  in  1411,  the  state  of  Brandenburg,  as  an 
hereditary  fief,  with  the  privileges  of  the  electoral  dignity,  for 
the  sum  of  1 50,000  gold  florins,  which  together  with  what  he 
had  previously  borrowed,  made  the  whole  of  the  purchase 
money  amount  to  400,000  gold  florins,'1  an  immense  sum  at 
the  time  in  which  it  was  given,  and  from  which  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  wealth,  enterprise  and  economy  of 
Frederick.  If  Sigismund  maintained  himself  on  the  impe- 
rial throne,  it  was  owing  to  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Fre- 
derick, and  the  influence  which  the  same  able  prince  ac- 


f  The  words  in  the  original,  translated  towns  and  burghs,  are  villes  and 
bourgs,  corresponding  to  stcedte  and  markt-fiecken,  in  Hassel's  Statisticks, 
which  would  be  more  exactly  rendered  cities  and  market  towns. — P. 

s  The  Emperor  Sigismund  first  sold  the  New  Mark  to  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  afterwards  the  margraviate  for  400,000  ducats,  to  Frederick, 
burg-grave  of  Nuremberg.  The  New  Mark  was  redeemed  by  Frederick  II. 
son  of  the  burg-grave.  See  Memoires  de  Brandenbourg,  p.  9 — 12.  edit, 
1762.— P. 

»  Buchholz,  t.  II.  p.  57. 
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quired  in  the  Germanic  confederacy.  He  was  the  chid  of 
that  electoral  family,  from  which  have  sprung  Beveral 
princes  not  inferior  to  him  in  decision,  and  possessing  the 
same  facility  in  contriving  resources,  of  which  he  himself 
gave  so  many  proofs ;  in  a  word,  he  was  the  ancestor  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  valour  and  great  qualities  are 
so  well  known  as  to  render  any  mention  of  them  unne- 
cessary. 

Having  thus  explained  the  origin  of  the  principality  of 
Brandenburg,  which  together  with  Pomerania,  forms  at 
present  one  of  the  seven  great  military  divisions  of  Prussia, 
comprehends  two  governments,  of  which  the  capitals  are 
Potsdam  and  Frankfort,  and  is  subdivided  into  thirty-two 
circles,  we  shall  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  principal  productions. 

The  land  in  Brandenburg  is  level  and  in  general  sandy. 
Its  inclination  is  so  inconsiderable  that  a  great  many  marshes 
and  small  lakes  are  formed  by  the  inundations  of  rivers. 
The  Prussian  government  has  been  thus  enabled  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  to  form  a  number  of  canals,  which 
by  opening  communications  between  the  rivers,  facilitate 
inland  commerce.  Thus  the  Spree  is  united  to  the  Oder 
by  the  canal  of  Frederick  William,  and  the  Havel  commu- 
nicates with  the  same  river  by  the  canal  of  Fienow.  Be- 
sides these  important  canals,  several  others  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  those  of  the  Oder,  Fehrbelin,  Storkow,  Ruppin 
and  Templin,  so  called  from  the  different  towns  through 
which  they  pass,  or  from  the  principal  rivers  by  which  their 
waters  are  supplied. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  lakes,  that  are  si- 
tuated in  the  country  ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  some 
of  the  most  important.  The  Schwielung  near  Beeskow  is 
about  six  miles  in  length  ;  the  Spree  passes  through  it. 
The  Scharmutzel  is  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length  ;  it  is 
the  largest  of  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Storkow.  The 
Soldin  and  the  Miiggel  are  situated  near  the  burgh  of 
Ccepnick,  and  the  Beetz  and  the  Breitling  are  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Brandenburg.  The  Werbelin  near  Joachims- 
thal,  is  upwards  of  a  league  in  length,  and  the  lake  of 
Ruppin  is  more  than  a  league  and  a  half. 

The  sandy  soil  of  Brandenburg  is  not  unfavourable  to 
vegetation.  The  country  abounds  in  wood,  but  the  forests 
resemble  those  in  the  north.  The  most  common  trees  are 
the  fir  and  the  pine,  together  with  the  oak,  the  beech  and 
the  ash.  A  great  portion  of  the  timber  is  exported  or  used 
in  building  ships. 

The  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  the  country,  is  not  very 
great ;  the  soil  is  unproductive,  and  more  is  effected  by  art 
than  by  nature.  The  husbandmen  are  industrious,  and 
since  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  uncultivated  lands  have  been  covered  with  har- 
vests, thick  forests  changed  into  rich  meadows,  many  un- 
wholesome marshes  drained,  and  the  land  throughout  the 
province  has  risen  in  value.  The  products  of  the  soil  are 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  grain  and  several  plants  used  for 
dying  in  the  different  manufactories.  The  finest  flax  and 
hemp,  and  the  best  millet  and  buckwheat  in  the  province, 
are  raised  on  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Priegnitz, 
Bezekow  and  Teltow.  Different  vegetables  thrive  in  most 
places,  and  one  sort,  a  species  of  small  turnip  introduced  by 
the  French  emigrants  that  fled  from  the  persecution  occa- 
sioned by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  has  thriven 
so  well,  that  it  is  now  an  article  of  considerable  exportation. 
The  beet,  another  very  valuable  plant,  is  cultivated  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Berlin.  It  was  in  Prussia  that  the  expe- 
riments of  Margraaf  concerning  the  extraction  of  sugar 
from  the  beet,  were  first  put  into  practice  on  a  great  fl i 
To  obtain  sugar  from  that  plant,  several  works  w«  re  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  long  before  the  process  w;is 
generally  known  in  France  ;  and  although  commercial 
transactions  are  now  facilitated  by  the  communications  that 
have  been  opened  during  peace,  although  the  prejudices  of 
many  against  this  useful  discovery  have  not  been  removed, 
the  making  of  sugar  from  the  beet  has  become  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  both  in  Prussia  and  in  France. 

An  incorrect  notion  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  province 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  stated  con- 
cerning its  production.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  observe 
that  the  produce  of  Brandenburg  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  its  inhabitants ;  a  great  part,  it  is  true,  is  con- 
sumed in  the  capital,  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
statistical  writers,  absorbs  a  third  part,  while  Potsdam  ab- 
sorbs a  fifth  of  the  whole  produce.1  The  vine  is  by  no  mea  1 1  - 
common  in  Brandenburg  ;  it  was  unknown  in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  early  in  the  following  century  some  plants 
were  brought  from  Pomerania,  and  in  1285,  the  wine  of 
Stendal  was  sold  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  and  ex- 
ported into  different  countries  in  the  north.  At  a  later 
period,  when  commercial  intercourse  was  extended,  these 
wines  were  found  to  be  much  inferior  to  others  brought 
from  Germany  and  France.  Some  of  the  vineyards  have 
been  destroyed  by  severe  winters,  and  others  by  the  de- 
vastations committed  in  the  seven  years'  war.  Their  cul- 
ture has  been  gradually  given  up,  and  it  is  believed  in  most 
instances  not  to  indemnify  the  labour  bestowed  on  it.  The 
few  vineyards  that  are  observed  at  present,  are  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  towns,  as  Berlin,  Pots- 
dam and  Brandenburg. 

Many  oxen  are  not  bred  in  the  province,  and  all  of  them 
are  of  a  small  size ;  most  of  those  with  which  the  towns  are 
supplied,  are  imported  from  Podolia.  The  number  oLsheep 
has  rapidly  increased  since  the  attention  of  agriculturists 
has  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  wool.  It  is  pro- 
bable indeed  that  there  are  as  many  sheep  in  Brandenburg 
as  in  Silesia,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  wool  is  not  nearly  so 
valuable.  The  horses  are  small,  and  not  of  a  good  kind. 
The  same  wild  animals  are  observed  in  the  forests,  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Silesia. 

The  bombyx  or  silk  worm  succeeds  better  in  Branden- 
burg than  in  any  other  Prussian  province.  The  quantity 
of  silk  derived  from  it  is  very  considerable,  and  thus  a  new 
trade  has  been  created,  for  which  the  Prussians  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  enlightened  views  of  the  great  Frederick.  The 
numerous  heaths  and  the  culture  of  buckwheat,  which  has 
become  very  common,  have  facilitated  the  rearing  of  bees, 
and  enabled  the  country  people  to  improve  a  branch  of 
rural  industry  for  which  the  province  is  admirably  adapted. 

The  fish  that  abound  in  the  rivers  afford  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Elbe  is  per- 
haps an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  but  the  lakes,  the 
Spree  and  almost  all  the  other  rivers  contain  a  great  many 
fish  ;  some  of  them  are  of  an  excellent  quality ;  indeed 
there  are  several  kinds  in  the  Spree,  that  are  so  much 
prized  as  to  form  a  branch  of  lucrative  exportation.  The 
large  muraena  or  the  tendar,  as  it  is  called  in  the  country,  i>» 
one  of  this  description. 


*  In  the  original,  not  of  the  produce,  but  of  the  consumption.— P. 
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The  manufactures  in  Brandenburg  are  numerous  and 
important.  They  consist  of  linens,  cottons,  silks,  cloth  and 
woollen  stuffs,  porcelain,  glass,  tobacco  and  many  others 
which  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  towns  that 
derive  from  them  a  part  of  their  wealth.  The  useful  me- 
tals are  worked  in  the  province,  and  no  small  portion  of  its 
trade  consists  in  cast  iron,  fire-arms,  different  iron  utensils, 
steel  ornaments,  wire,  gold  and  silver  lace.a 

The  mineral  productions  in  Brandenburg  are  not  valua- 
ble ;  it  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  there  can  be  many 
minerals  in  so  low  and  flat  a  country.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  what  geologists  term  the  secondary  formation. 
Aluminous  schistus  is  very  common  in  many  places,  and  it 
is  used  in  the  different  alum  works.  One  of  the  largest 
schistus  rocks  that  is  worked,  is  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Freyenwald  ;  it  is  mixed  with  sulphur  and  bitumen, 
and  is  said  to  rest  on  sand.  Iron,  or  rather  that  variety 
which  is  called  hydrate  of  iron,  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
metals ;  it  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  and  it 
has  given  rise  to  a  branch  of  industry,  which  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  important.  Beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered 
after  repeated  and  careful  observations,  and  it  is  by  means 
of  that  fuel  that  the  iron  ore  has  been  rendered  useful,  and 
that  founderies  and  iron  works  have  been  erected.  The 
best  stone  for  building  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rudersdorf  and  Rothemburg  ;  it  is  obtained  from  that  sort  of 
calcareous  rock,  which  is  known  in  Germany  by  the  name 
of  muschel-kalk,  and  which  by  calcination  may  be  made  into 
an  excellent  lime.  Extensive  deposits  of  chalk  are  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prentzlow,  and  in  all  the  northern 
part  of  the  province.  The  gypsum  quarries  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Speremberg  on  the  frontier  of 
Saxony ;  most  of  them  are  abundant,  and  furnish  plaster 
of  a  very  good  quality.  A  sort  of  clay  from  which  earthen 
wares  are  made,  is  found  in  different  districts.  Lastly,  it 
may  be  readily  supposed  that  peats  are  very  common  in  a 
country  in  which  there  are  so  many  marshy  plains.  The  fuel 
thus  obtained,  is  used  not  only  for  domestic  purposes,  but  in 
different  manufactories. 

The  climate  of  Brandenburg  is  modified  by  its  low  situa- 
tion, and  the  lakes  which  cover  its  surface.  The  atmos- 
phere, though  mild,  is  humid  and  subject  to  frequent  varia- 
tions in  temperature.  As  the  country  is  not  sheltered  by 
any  mountainous  chains,  except  those  in  Bohemia,  Saxony 
and  Silesia,  which  are  situated  at  a  great  distance,  it  is 
often  exposed  to  violent  storms  from  the  north  and  the  east. 
It  may  be  compared  from  its  latitude  to  northern  regions  ; 
during  severe  winters,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  descends 
below  zero  ;b  in  summer  it  rises  to  eighty  or  eighty-five 
degrees.0 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  population  of  Bran- 
denburg is  made  up  of  German,  Swiss  and  French  inhabit- 
ants. But  the  national  character,  or  that  by  which  the 
people  have  been  generally  distinguished,  is  different  either 
from  the  German,  the  Swiss  or  the  French.  There  is  a 
certain  gaiety  or  sprightliness  among  the  upper  classes,  which 
is  confined  to  them  ;  the  people  that  form  the  mass  of  the 
nation  are  grave,  pensive  and  taciturn.  Many  of  the  Bran- 
denburghers  have  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  edu- 
cation is  perhaps  more  diffused  amongst  them  than  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  They  are  religious  and  tolerant ; 
the  greater  number  are  Protestants,  and  the  predominant 

a  "  Arms,  iron  castings  and  ornaments,  needles,  and  gold,  silver,  iron 
and  brass  wire." 


sects  are  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  ;  the  number  of  Ca- 
tholics is  proportionally  much  less  than  in  Silesia. 

_  That  enlightened  spirit,  which  is  so  widely  diffused,  con- 
tributed to  exalt  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants,  at  the 
period  when  Europe,  worn  out  by  continued  contests, 
leagued  with  such  earnestness  against  the  power  that  had 
dictated  its  laws  for  twenty  years  ;  in  1812,  Prussia,  ill  pro- 
vided with  men  and  money,  rose  in  mass,  and  formed  an 
army  of  110,000  combatants;  Brandenburg  furnished 
readily  its  contingent,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  resolved 
to  resist  obstinately  a  division  of  the  French  army  that 
marched  against  their  capital. 

The  German  spoken  in  Brandenburg  has  been  remarked 
for  its  purity ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  use  of  the 
French  language  is  very  common ;  men  of  letters,  and  every 
individual  in  "the  higher  classes  of  society,  speak  and  write  it 
correctly.  The  example  of  Frederick  the  Second  made 
the  French  fashionable  ;  it  is  well  known  how  purely  and 
correctly  he  spoke  it,  and  his  compositions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  prove  his  intimate  knowledge  with  that  language. 

To  complete  the  account  of  the  province,  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  some  of  the  different  towns.  Of  those  that  are 
situated  between  the  Oder  and  the  W arta,  or  in  that  part 
of  Brandenburg  which  borders  on  the  grand  dutchy  of  Po- 
sen,Zullichau,the  largest,  contains  hardly  5500  inhabitants; 
the  adjacent  country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  but  the 
wealth  of  the  town  depends  chiefly  on  its  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures,  in  which  a  trade  is  carried  on  with  Poland, 
Germany  and  even  Italy.  The  field  of  battle,  where  the 
Prussians  were  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  1759,  is  at  no 
great  distance  from  Zullichau.d  A  large  and  flourishing 
town  to  the  north-west  of  the  former  requires  a  more 
minute  description.  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  was  formerly 
included  among  the  imperial  cities,  and  possessing  that  title, 
it  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as  were  grant- 
ed to  those  which  assumed  the  more  ostentatious  title  of 
free  towns.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  a  circle,  it  contains 
16,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  reckoned  to  be  the  seventh 
city  in  Brandenburg.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight, 
three  suburbs  are  attached  to  it,  there  are  several  useful  es- 
tablishments, some  remarkable  monuments  and  a  bridge 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length.  An  university, 
which  was  founded  in  1 506,  acquired  a  high  reputation  in 
Germany  ;  it  has  been  transferred  to  Breslau,  but  Frankfort 
still  possesses  a  gymnasium,  a  literary  and  scientific  society, 
a  botanical  garden,  a  fine  library,  several  public  schools  and 
different  charitable  institutions.  It  was  in  Frankfort  that 
Leopold,  duke  of  Brunswick,  perished  in  1785,  the  victim 
of  an  act  of  heroism  and  devotedness,  of  which  princes  have 
left  but  few  examples.  Painters  and  statuaries  have  repre- 
sented the  disaster  occasioned  by  the  inundation  of  the  Oder, 
in  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  lost  his  life  in  attempting 
to  save  others.  So  noble  an  action  excited  general  admi- 
ration in  the  last  century,  and  the  town  perpetuated  the  re- 
collection of  it  by  a  monument  which  the  inhabitants  erected 
on  the  very  place  that  the  accident  happened.  Frankfort 
is  a  town  of  considerable  trade  ;  three  fairs  are  held  in  it 
every  year,  and  on  these  occasions  there  is  a  great  sale  not 
only  of  linens  and  silks,  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  place, 
but  of  furs,  morocco  leather,  hosiery,  tobacco  and  flax  seed, 
the  last  of  which  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  and  exported 
to  Silesia  and  Bohemia.    Its  commerce  has  been  extended 

•>  "12°  or  18°."  Reaumur'?  •  "25o0r2G°."  Reaumur? 
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and  improved  by  means  of  canals,  which  have  opened  an 
easy  communication  with  the  Berlin  and  1  lie  Baltic.  Frank- 
fort was  formerly  considered  a  strong  town  ;  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  on  the  28th  of  October,  1806 

The  canal  of  Muhlrose,  of  which  the  course  is  about  fif- 
teen miles,  is  situated  between  Frankfort  and  Cottbus  ;  it 
joins  the  Oder  to  the  Spree,  and  bears  the  name  of  a  small 
town  which  it  waters.  Furstenberg  on  the  Oder  lies  to  the 
south  of  Frankfort ;  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
conflagration  on  the  26th  of  May,  1807.  Beeskow  is  built 
opposite  to  Furstenberg, a  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree ;  it  con- 
tains 3000  inhabitants,  several  cloth  and  linen  manufacto- 
ries, and  a  n  ancient  castle,  in  which  a  court  of  justice  is  at 
present  held.  Lubben  or  Lubio,  a  town  possessing  the  same 
sort  of  trade,  and  of  nearly  the  same  number  of  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Berste  and  the  Spree. 
Some  vineyards  have  been  planted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cottbus  ;  they  are  of  little  value,  and  hardly  suffice  for 
the  consumption  of  its  6500  inhabitants.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  principally  of  cloth  and  linen.  Frequent  al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  ancient  city  in  the  writings  of  the  old 
chroniclers,  under  the  name  of  Kotwick.  It  has  belonged 
to  Prussia  since  the  year  1461  ;  but  Napoleon,  by  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  ceded  it  along  with  part  of  its  territory  to  the  king 
of  Saxony.  Few  towns  have  suffered  more  from  fires ;  it 
was  burnt  and  rebuilt  in  the  years  1468,  1470,  1597,  1600 
and  1671.  Its  position  is  not  favourable  for  commerce,  for 
the  Spree,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  it  is  built,  is  only  navi- 
gable at  the  distance  of  some  leagues  below  it.  The  name 
of  Spremberg  indicates  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spree,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ;  it  is  a  place  of  but 
little  importance ;  its  population  is  not  above  2000  souls. 
The  small  town  of  Dobrilugk  is  situated  beyond  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  mountain  just  mentioned,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dober.  It  contains  only  a  thousand  souls,  but  there 
are  a  church,  a  castle,  a  cloth  manufactory  and  several  gin 
distilleries,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  people 
find  that  trade  more  profitable  than  others,  carried  on  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

That  part  of  Brandenburg  which  shall  next  be  described, 
is  in  many  places  humid  and  marshy  ;  the  most  of  the  towns 
are  insignificant,  but  some  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in 
each  of  them.  Guben,  Crossen,  Luckau,  Golssen  and 
Jiiterbogk,  Baruth,  which  forms  a  part  of  a  barony  belong- 
ing to  the  count  of  Solms-Sonnenwald,  Mittenwald  and 
Belzig,  the  last  of  which  was  formerly  defended  by  a  castle, 
and  Bclitz  with  its  ancient  ramparts,  are  all  of  them  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  the  only  towns  that  can  be  enume- 
rated in  the  southern  part  of  Brandenburg,  between  its 
western  limits  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  from  the  fron- 
tier of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  to  Potsdam. 

That  town,  which  has  been  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  Brandenburg,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruthe 
and  the  Havel,  on  an  Island  of  about  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  some  villages  have  been  built  on  the  same 
island,  which  is  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  a  canal  and  the 
lakes  of  Schwielow  and  Weise.  The  houses  are  adorned 
with  fine  fronts,  the  streets  are  broad,  straight  and  well 
paved,  and  the  public  squares  and  several  edifices  that  shall 
be  mentioned,  render  it  well  adapted  for  a  royal  residence. 

a  Properly,  to  the  westward  of  Furstenberg.  Furstenberg  is  13  miles 
S.  and  Beeskow  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.- — P. 

b  "  Six  gates" — 1  gates  towards  the  land,  and  4  towards  the  Havel. 
Ed.  Ennjc.—P. 

c  This  is  not  the  statement  in  the  original,  nor  does  it  agree  with  the 
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The  town  is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient,  but  the  traditions 
concerning  its  origin  are  uncertain.  It  was  known  in  the 
tenth  century  by  the  name  of  Postdepimi,  apparently  a 
Vandal  word,  which  was  changed  at  a  later  period  into 
Poslztin ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  only  a  burgh.  It  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  during  the  fourteenth  cent 
although  it  hardly  deserved  that  distinction  before  Frederick 
William  began  to  embellish  it  in  1 720.  To  fit  it  for  hit 
residence,  he  built  the  fronts  of  the  houses  at  his  own  ei 
pense,  and  the  town  soon  assumed  the  appearance  o<"  a 
number  of  palaces.  It  must  be  confessed  however  that  the 
interior  of  the  houses  corresponds  rarely  with  their  magnifi- 
cent  exterior  ;  the  apartments  are  ill  arranged,  and  what 
seems  to  be  the  abode  of  a  courtier,  is  often  inadequate  for 
the  comfort  of  a  moderate  burgess.  The  city,  which  ex- 
hibits from  one  end  to  the  other',  a  series  of  decorations,  has 
long  been  called  the  finest  barrack  in  Prussia.  The  garri- 
son indeed  is  always  numerous,  and  it  occasions  a  degree 
of  activity  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  commerce  or  in- 
dustry, although  there  are  different  manufactories,  and  al- 
though the  population  amounts  to  sixteen  thousand  individu- 
als; Potsdam  is  encompassed  with  walls  and  palisades;  there 
are  seven  gates,b  and  the  finest  is  the  gate  of  Brandenburg, 
seven  bridges,  one  of  which  is  made  of  iron,  and  seven 
churches,  of  which  one  is  set  apart  for  the  Catholics.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  old  town,  the  new  town  and 
Frederickstadt.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  arc  situated 
in  the  old  town.  The  castle  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  its  roof 
is  covered  with  copper  and  gilt  ornaments,  and  the  interior 
of  the  building  is  decorated  with  the  finest  Silesian  marble. 
An  obelisk  of  red  marble  from  the  same  province  is  erected 
in  the  Old  Market-place  ;  it  is  seventy-five  feet  in  height, 
and  it  rests  on  a  pedestal  of  white  Italian  marble  ;  on  the 
base  of  the  pedestal  are  the  busts  of  the  great  elector  and 
his  three  successors.0  The  townhouse,  which  is  built  on 
the  Old  Market-place,  is  not  unlike  the  one  at  Amsterdam. 
Two  churches  of  a  noble  architecture  are  situated  in  the 
same  quarter  ;  one  of  them  is  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  its  portal  is  the  same  as  that  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome  ;  the  other  is  the  church  of  the  garrison,  which  was 
completed  in  1739  ;  it  is  worthy  of  being  visited,  because  in 
its  vaults  are  deposited  the  ashes  of  Frederick  the  First,  and 
Frederick  the  Second.  The  latter  died  at  Potsdam  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1786;  his  tomb,  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity, was  visited  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  who  obtained  there 
the  sword  of  that  great  man.  Most  of  the  monuments  at 
Potsdam  were  more  or  less  mutilated  during  the  campaign 
of  1S06,  but  they  have  been  partly  repaired  by  government 
since  the  peace  of  1 81 5.  The  New  Town  contains  nothing 
remarkable,  except  the  French  church,  which  was  built 
after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  the  Military 
Orphan  Hospital,  a  massive  building  of  three  stories,  not  BO 
much  to  be  admired  for  its  architecture,  as  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  sons  of  soldiers  only  are  re- 
ceived into  the  hospital,  and  it  contains  more  than  a  thou 
sand  inmates.  It  is  an  excellent  regulation,  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  Catholic  countries,  that  the  religious 
opinions  of  parents  do  not  exclude  their  children  from  the 
benefits  of  the  institution  ;  the  sons  of  sectarians  of  every 
denomination  may  be  admitted  ;  nothing  like  proselvtism  is 

common  descriptions — "on  y  roman|ue  Ira  hustcs.  (fcc."  There  is  a  sta- 
tue on  each  corner  of  the  pedestal,  ami  on  the  sides  of  the  obelisk  or  pyra- 
mid are  the  busts  of  the  Klector  Frederick  "William  and  his  three  succes- 
sors.   Beschreib.  von  Berlin  und  Potsdam.  11.  Band,  p.  8*3,  17*'J  —  P. 
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ever  attempted.  Another  institution  of  the  same  nature 
was  founded  in  1 726  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers. 
The  castle  of  Sans  Souci*  and  the  New  and  the  Marble 
palaces  are  situated  near  the  quarter  of  Frederickstadt. 
The  gardens  attached  to  these  buildings,  the  pictures  con- 
tained in  them,  the  fine  view  from  the  castle  of  Sans  Souci, 
the  bed-chamber  where  Frederick  the  Great  died,  in  which 
the  original  furniture  is  carefully  preserved,  are  objects  of 
attraction  to  travellers,  and  serve  to  recall  the  great  associa- 
tions connected  with  them. 

If  the  environs  of  Potsdam  are  agreeable  and  picturesque, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin  is  dismal  and  monotonous. 
That  city,  which  was  founded  in  1 1 63,  now  comprehends 
five  towns  and  four  suburbs.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  sandy  plain,  of  which  the  cheerless  prospect  forms  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  activity  that  prevails  within  the 
walls.  There  is  nothing  in  Berlin  of  the  solemn  pomp  that 
is  observable  at  Potsdam,  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  best 
built  town  in  Germany  ;  not  that  the  buildings  display  great 
taste  or  much  of  elegant  and  pure  architecture,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  easy  to  detect  that  German  style  which  is  the 
reverse  of  classic  beauty  ;  but  the  whole  is  imposing,  the 
streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  many  monuments  erected 
by  Frederick  the  Second  remain,  who  laid  out  much  of  his 
money  in  embellishing  the  capital.  We  might  have  too 
much  to  say,  if  we  attempted  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail 
concerning  Berlin.  It  is  watered  by  the  Spree,  which  at 
the  distance  of  some  leagues  below,  throws  itself  into  the 
Havel;  It  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  streets, 
of  which  the  finest  are  Frederick  and  William  Streets,  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  houses,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  inhabitants.  Three  thousand 
Jews  have  their  synagogue.  The  French  colony,  that  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  fanatic  persecution  under  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  amounts  at  present  to  nearly  8000  souls  ;  they 
are  in  possession  of  five  churches. 

The  royal  palace  is  the  finest  edifice  in  Berlin,  and  if  it 
were  uniform,  it  might  be  a  model  in  its  style  of  architecture. 
But  as  it  was  built  during  the  reigns  of  several  princes,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  has  necessarily  been  injured,  although 
the  plans  and  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Schluter  have 
been  adhered  to.b  The  proportions  are  on  a  great  scale  ; 
the  building  consists  of  three  stories,  the  height  is  a  hundred 
and  five  feet,  the  length  of  the  principal  front,  four  hundred 
and  forty-five,  and  the  breadth,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five.0 
The  inside  of  this  royal  residence  corresponds  with  the  ex- 
terior. The  finest  apartments  are  in  the  second  story ;  it 
contains  a  large  library,  a  rich  collection  of  medals  and 
antiques,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  gallery  of  more 
than  three  hundred  valuable  paintings,  exclusively  of  the 
Giustiniani  collection,  which  was  brought  from  Rome. 

The  arsenal  is  the  finest  building  after  the  palace  ;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  can  contain  arms  and  munitions  for  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men.    Other  edifices  and  palaces  have  been 

a  "Chateau  de  Sans-Souci,"  (Germ.  Schloss  Sanssouci) — more  gene- 
rally called  in  English,  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci.  The  terms,  chateau, 
Ft.  and  schloss,  Germ,  are  not  only  applied  to  fortified  castles,  but  to  pa- 
laces and  country  residences.  What  is  here  called  the  New  Palace  (Pa- 
lais-Ncuf,)  is  called  Neu-Sehloss,  in  German. — P. 

b  See  Beschreibung  des  Konigliches  Schlosses  zu  Berlin,  1803. 

c  "More  than  31  metres  in  height;  length  of  the  principal  front  135 
metres;  breadth  67."  Length  430  Rhinland  feet;  width  276;  height 
101.  Ed.  Encyc.  By  comparison  of  these  two  statements,  length  445 
Eng.  feet,  breadth  285,  height  104  nearly. — P. 

d  Reichard's  Traveller's  Guide.  Schmist,  Wegweiser  furFremdeund 
Einheimische  durch  Berlin,  Potzdam. . 


erected  in  Berlin,  but  if  an  account  of  them  were  to  be 
given,  it  might  be  necessary  to  omit  what  appears  to  be  of 
greater  importance.  Many  commodious  buildings  have 
been  raised  for  the  amusement  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
The  concert  room  can  contain  more  than  a  thousand  au- 
ditors ;  the  theatre  is  built  after  a  fine  plan,  and  holds  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  spectators  ;  lastly,  the  Italian  opera 
is  much  larger  than  those  in  many  other  European  capitals, 
for  there  is  room  in  it  for  five  thousand  persons  ;  some  of 
the  boxes  are  reserved  for  strangers. d 

The  church  of  Saint  Hedwige,  one  of  the  twenty-seven6 
in  Berlin,  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
church  of  Saint  Mary  has  stood  since  the  thirteenth  century ; 
its  Gothic  tower  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in 
height.  Among  the  others  are  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  the  garrison. 
The  first  of  these  was  built  before  the  year  1200;  it  is 
adorned  with  a  number  of  Gothic  ornaments,  and  within  it 
is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Puffendorf.  It  is  in  the  vaults 
of  the  cathedral  that  the  members  of  the  royal  family  are 
interred.  The  church  of  the  garrison  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Frederick  William  in  1722,  and  the  nave 
of  the  same  building  was  covered  with  many  banners  and 
trophies  gained  by  the  Prussians ;  but  in  1806,  after  the 
French  had  entered  Berlin,  all  of  them  were  removed  to 
Paris,  and  during  eight  years  they  were  suspended  in  the 
church  of  the  Invalids.  They  were  destroyed  at  the  first 
entrance  of  the  allies,  in  order  that  their  armies  might  not 
carry  off  the  fruits  of  a  conquest  which  was  dearly  purchased 
by  the  French.  Such  are  the  principal  churches  in  Berlin; 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  mentioning  the  others,  although 
some  of  them  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  point  of  architecture. 

William's  square  is  the  finest  in  Berlin,  and  the  number 
of  squares  is  not  less  than  twenty-two ;  it  is  adorned  with 
the  statues  of  five  generals,  who  rendered  themselves  illus- 
trious in  the  seven  years'  war/  The  square  in  front  of  the 
castle5  is  larger,  but  in  other  respects  much  inferior  to  it ;  a 
statue  of  the  Prince  of  Dessau  has  been  erected  there,  a 
general  who  laboured  more  successfully  than  any  other  in 
organizing  the  Prussian  infantry.  It  is  true  that  the  Prus- 
sian government  has  seldom  been  negligent  in  rewarding 
individual  merit  by  monuments  that  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  it.  The  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick 
William,  the  work  of  Schluter,  has  been  placed  on  the  great 
bridge  ;  the  size  is  colossal,  and  the  weight  is  said  to  be 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.h 

The  gate  of  Brandenburg  is  the  principal  entrance  into 
Berlin,  but  there  are  not  fewer  than  sixteen  others,  yet  all 
of  them  are  comparatively  insignificant.1  The  same  gate 
resembles  in  form  and  architecture  the  Propylaeum  at 
Athens.  A  chariot  made  of  copper,  and  drawn  by  four 
horses,k  which  was  taken  away  by  the  French  during  the 
first  Prussian  campaign,  has  been  replaced  on  its  summit. 
Although  removed  to  Paris,  it  never  appeared  on  any  of 
the  monuments  in  that  city.    The  chariot,  which  was  exe 

e  33  churches  ;  12  Lutheran,  8  common  to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists,  6  French  Calvinist,  2  Catholic,  1  Moravian,  and  4  belonging  to  other 
sectaries.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

f  "  of  the  four  great  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 

seven  years'  war,  viz.  Schwerin,  Seidlitz,  Keith  and  Winterfield."  Ed 
Encyc. — P. 

e  The  square  in  front  of  the  royal  palace,  Germ.  Schloss-Platz. 
h  "3000  quintals." 

'  "Of  the  sixteen  entrances  (15  gates.  Ed.  Encyc.)  into  Berlin,  the 
gate  of  Brandenburg  is  unquestionably  the  finest." 
k  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 
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cuted  by  a  brasicr  at  Berlin,  is  rather  a  monument  of  pa- 
tience than  of  art ;  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  chisel,  but  merely 
a  relief  on  plates  of  copper. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  ornaments  and  edifices  in 
the  Prussian  capital,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  souk: 
of  its  useful  establishments.  It  contains  a  lunatic  asylum 
and  several  hospitals,  the  most  ancient  of  which,  or  that  of 
the  Floly  Spirit,  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  royal  hospital  of  Invalids  was  finished  in  the  year  1748; 
it  is  situated  beyond  the  gate  of  Oranienburg.  The  soldiers, 
who  are  admitted  into  it,  have  not  only  commodious  apart- 
ments and  large  gardens,  like  those  in  Paris,  but  also  ex- 
tensive fields,  which  they  only  are  entitled  to  cultivate. 

The  scientific  and  literary  institutions  in  the  metropolis 
of  a  state  so  much  enlightened  as  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  number  of  public  libraries  is 
not  less  than  twenty-four,  and  the  largest  or  the  royal  library 
contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes. 
The  museum  of  the  university  is  rich  in  minerals  and  also 
in  zoological  and  anatomical  preparations  ;  they  are  placed 
in  a  spacious  building,  which  is  called  the  Palace  of  the 
University.  The  academy  of  sciences  possesses  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  philosophical 
instruments.  Many  other  valuable  collections  are  attached 
to  different  institutions,  as  the  observatory,  the  college  of 
Joachimsthal,  the  society  of  natural  history,  and  the  gymna- 
sia of  Frederick  William  and  Berlin-Kolln. 

The  light  of  knowledge  has  been  diffused  by  the  univer- 
sity, which  was  established  by  government  in  1810,  and  the 
advantages  attending  it  are  daily  increasing.  The  number 
of  students  that  matriculated  in  1826  amounted  to  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-two,  and  among  them  were  included  four 
hundred  foreigners.  The  theological  faculty  was  attended 
by  four  hundred  and  forty-one  students,  the  juridical  by  six 
hundred  and  forty-one,  the  philosophical  by  a  hundred  and 
seventy-one,  and  the  medical  by  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine.  The  university  of  Berlin  cannot  as  yet  be  compared 
with  that  of  Paris,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  similar  in- 
stitutions are  very  common  in  Germany,  and  indeed  it 
might  have  appeared  unnecessary  to  many  that  Berlin 
should  be  included  in  the  number  of  university  towns.  Go- 
vernment however  determined  otherwise,  and  it  is  to  its  zeal 
and  powerful  assistance  that  the  inhabitants  are  indebted 
for  an  university,  Avhich  bids  fair  to  rival  the  most  celebrated 
in  Europe. 

The  royal  Academy  of  Sciences  was  instituted  by  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  who  requested  Leibnitz  to  frame  its  laws 
and  statutes.  It  was  divided  into  different  classes,  which 
comprehended  the  sciences,  history  and  literature.  It  was 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  labours  of  Leibnitz  and  Eider, 
and  it  still  maintains  its  high  reputation.  Different  institu- 
tions have  been  established  for  different  branches  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  medical  and  surgical  academy,  the  veterinary 
school,  the  military  academy,  the  seminary  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  engineers,  the  normal  school,  and  the  college  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  French  colony.  There  are,  be- 
sides, many  private  seminaries,  Sunday  schools  and  others 
in  which  the  poor  are  gratuitously  educated.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  societies  that  have  been  in- 
stituted for  beneficent  purposes,  for  relieving  the  indigent, 


■  "  Length  1000  feet  ;  breadth  loO  feet ;  breadth  of  the  principal  alley 
50  feet."  J 
b  "  Manufactory  of  arms." 
•  "  50  metres." 


curing  the  sick,  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

The  public  walks  in  Berlin  are  numerous.  The  Lust- 
garten,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  about  a  hundred 
y  ards  broad,  is  adorned  with  six  rows  of  lofty  lime  treCfl  ; 
the  breadth  of  the  principal  alley  is  upwards  of  fifty  feet.* 
The  Circle  and  the  Zelte  are  more  frequented  than 
others  in  the  capital.  Those  situated  beyond  the  walls  on 
the  side  of  the  Brandenburg  gate,  are  the  Thiergarten  ;  the 
park  of  Charlottenburg,  where  a  mausoleum  has  I 
erected  to  the  memory  of  queen  Louisa  ;  the  Pickelswerder 
on  a  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  one  may  observe  the 
Havel,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  i  I 
Spandau,  a  town  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  to  the  W(  -  , 
peopled  by  6000  inhabitants,  and  more  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  quadrangular  fortress,  which  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1806,  and  bombarded  by  them  in  1813,  than  lor 
its  iron  works,b  and  its  linen,  silk  and  cotton  manufactures; 
and  lastly,  the  gardens  and  mineral  springs  of  Friedrichs- 
brunnen  at  no  great  distance  from  Berlin. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  statistical  details 
concerning  the  capital ;  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
its  elevation  is  about  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feeic  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  that  it  is  more  than  nine  miles'1  in  cir- 
cumference, and  that  the  sum  for  which  the  houses  and 
other  buildings  were  insured  against  fire  some  years  ago, 
amounted  to  45,000,000  of  rix-dollars  or  £6,750,000.  Sol- 
diers may  be  quartered  in  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  houses,  and  the  total  number  of  houses  is  not 
more  than  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  The 
rent  in  1824,  of  41,037  houses,  shops,  flats  and  apartments,' 
amounted  to3,657,690 Prussian  crowns, or  about^Co 48,65  ',. 
Those  that  were  let  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  30  crowns, 
were  equal  in  number  to  12,015,  and  those  of  which  the 
rent  varied  from  30  to  50/  amounted  to  10,928.  The 
highest  rents  were  not  more  than  3400  crowns.  It  ought 
to  have  been  observed  that  the  Prussian  crown  is  equivalent 
to  three  shillings.5  The  national  guard  is  composed  of  two 
squadrons,  a  company  of  carbiniers,  eight  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, and  five  non-equipped  battalions. 

Berlin  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  jewellery  ;  the 
ornaments  made  of  cast  iron  in  the  same  place,  are  valua- 
ble on  account  of  their  bright  polish  and  delicate  workman- 
ship. Its  light  but  solid  carriages  are  sold  in  most  parts 
of  Prussia,  and  its  porcelain  rivals  that  of  Saxony.  The 
porcelain  flowers  which  are  still  made  at  the  royal  manu- 
factory, as  ornaments  for  tables  and  chimney-pi<  ces,  were 
formerly  so  much  used  that  the  sum  obtained  for  them 
every  year,  was  greater  than  100,000  crowns.  But  the 
German  taste  is  now  improved,  or  at  all  events  altered,  and 
the  porcelain  flowers,  notwithstanding  their  vivid  colours 
and  finished  reliefs,  are  no  longer  fashionable.  The  silk, 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  afford  employment  to 
many  individuals,  and  the  royal  clotli  manufactory  is  not 
the  least  important  ;  in  short,  few  branches  of  industry  are 
wholly  neglected,  and  able  workmen  are  to  be  found  in  al- 
most every  department. 

The  Havel,  before  it  reaches  Brandenburg,  forms  at  dif- 
ferent places  large  sheets  of  water  about  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half'1  in  breadth,  and  in  many  of  them  are  verdant 


d  "3j  leagues" — 11  miles.  (Ed.  Encyc.) 

•  "41,037  locations,"  leases.  f  "  Rent  about  50." 

6  "  3  francs  70  centimes." 

>>  "  1500  to  -2000  metres." 
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and  well  wooded  islands  ;  the  banks  of  the  river  furnish 
many  agreeable  situations,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Potsdam,  and  between  that  town  and  Brandenburg.  The 
latter  place  owes  its  prosperity  and  wealth  to  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  a  revocation,  of  which  the  fatal 
consequences  were  long  felt  in  France.  The  manufacto- 
ries of  cloth,  linen  and  paper  hangings,  at  Brandenburg, 
were  mostly  established  by  the  French  exiles,  and  its  trade 
is  still  flourishing.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  at 
present  to  12,800.  This  ancient  capital  of  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  is  now  the  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  West 
Havelland,  The  Havel  divides  it  into  three  parts.  The 
Old  Town,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
stands  on  an  eminence  ;  it  is  small  and  ill  built.  The  New 
Town  on  the  opposite  bank  is  very  different ;  the  streets  are 
broad  and  straight ;  part  of  it  is  built  on  an  island  that  is 
called  Venice,  probably  because  all  the  houses  are  support- 
ed on  piles.  The  college  and  the  cathedral  are  situated  in 
the  New  Town.  The  church  of  St.  Catherine  in  the  Old 
Town,  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity ;  the  other  buildings, 
are  a  large  barrack  and  a  military  hospital.  Among  the 
curiosities  that  are  preserved  at  Brandenburg,  we  might 
mention  the  library  and  pictures  of  Cranach,  a  celebrated 
painter  and  the  friend  of  Luther ;  he  was  present  at  the 
marriage  of  the  reformer  with  Catherine  Bora,  and  em- 
braced his  religious  opinions  before  the  inhabitants  of  Bran- 
denburg, now  wholly  protestant,  had  adopted  the  Augsburg 
confession.  The  hill  of  Karlung  rises  above  the  city  on  the 
north-east,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Havel 
and  its  lakes,  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brandenburg 
are  generally  covered  with  fishing  boats.  The  fisheries  are 
so  productive  that  they  are  farmed,  and  the  income  derived 
from  them,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  town's  re- 
venues. 

The  town  of  Rathenau  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Havel,  and  at  six  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  Brandenburg. 
It  was  built  in  the  year  430,  and  is  now  peopled  by  4600 
inhabitants.  A  colossal  statue  of  the  elector  Frederick 
William  is  the  only  ornament  worthy  of  notice.  Havelberg 
is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  same 
river  ;  its  population  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Rathenau ; 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  and  many  of 
the  boats  that  sail  on  the  Havel,  are  built  in  its  dock-yards. 
The  refining  of  sugar  is  another  branch  of  industry  in  which 
many  find  employment.  The  cathedral,  by  far  the  finest 
building  in  the  place,  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  Ger- 
many. Perleberg  is  not  so  large  as  the  last  town  ;  it  con- 
tains about  3000  inhabitants.  It  is  built  in  an  agreeable 
situation,  and  watered  by  the  Stepenitz,  a  short  way  below 
its  junction  with  the  Perle.  It  possesses  a  large  cloth  manu- 
factory, but  flax  and  cattle  make  up  its  principal  trade  ;  the 
flax  grows  in  abundance  throughout  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sold  at  a  fair,  that  is  held 
every  year  in  the  town. 

There  are  no  other  places  of  any  consequence  on  the 
western  and  northern  frontiers  of  Brandenburg,  except  the 
small  town  of  Reinsberg.  If  a  person  travels  to  it  from 
Perleberg,  he  must  go  out  of  his  way  in  order  not  to  enter 
two  small  districts,  which  are  together  hardly  two  square 
leagues  in  superficies,  but  which  form  a  part  of  the  dutchy 


»  Pit derick  William. 

b  "  The  country  scat  (chateau)  has  been  converted  into  a  manufactory 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  library  {cabinet  de  lecture)  in  the  town  is  the  only 
useful  establishment." 


of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why 
Prussia  omitted  in  the  recent  treaties  to  cede  some  portion 
of  its  frontiers  to  the  neighbouring  principality,  in  order  not 
to  have  a  foreign  territory  in  the  midst  of  its  dominions, 
more  particularly  as  it  contains  only  some  insignificant  vil- 
lages, the  acquisition  of  which  could  have  been  attended 
with  little  difficulty.  Reinsberg  is  watered  by  the  small 
river  Rein,  and  built  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  ;  its  population 
does  not  exceed  1500  souls,  and  its  trade  depends  on  its 
glass  and  pottery.  The  rural  palace  of  the  late  Henry, 
prince  royal  of  Prussia,  is  situated  in  the  vicinity ;  although 
now  suffered  to  go  into  decay,  its  gardens,  still  remarkable 
for  their  luxuriance  and  the  fine  views  from  them,  may  ac- 
count in  some  degree  at  least,  for  the  attachment  that  the 
prince  had  for  a  residence,  in  which  his  ashes  are  now  de- 
posited, and  which  was  long  inhabited  by  the  great  Frede- 
rick before  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Gransee  is  situated  five  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Reins- 
berg ;  although  its  population  is  greater  than  that  of  the  last 
town  by  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants,  it  contains  little  that 
is  likely  to  excite  attention.  New  Ruppin,  which  is  some- 
what larger,  is  built  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
chiefly  inhabited  by  manufacturers  and  tradesmen.  It  is 
the  metropolis  of  a  circle,  and  its  population  amounts  to 
4600  souls.  Lindow  or  Lindau  is  partly  peopled  by  a  Swiss 
colony  ;  its  largest  building  is  an  Orphan  Hospital,  an  in- 
stitution that  was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  town  of  1300 
inhabitants.  Fehrbelin  is  only  memorable  for  the  victory, 
which  was  gained  by  the  great  elector3  over  the  Swedes  in 
1675.  The  small  town  of  Oranienburg  or  Orangeburgh 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Frederick  William,  who 
possessed  a  country  seat  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
town  was  at  first  called  Boetzow  or  Botzau,  but  the  name 
was  changed  into  that  which  it  now  bears,  shortly  after  the 
marriage  of  the  elector  with  Louisa,  princess  of  Orange. 
The  library  of  the  prince  is  still  preserved  in  the  town,  but 
his  ancient  castle  is  changed  into  a  manufactory  of  sulphuric 
acid." 

Bernau  owes  its  trade  and  commerce  to  the  French  co- 
lony that  fled  to  it  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Its  old  fortifications,  which  still  exist,  enabled  the  inhabitants 
to  defend  themselves  during  the  fifteenth  century  against 
the  followers  of  John  Huss,  one  of  the  most  zealous  pre- 
cursors of  the  reformation.  But  as  Bernau  as  well  as  the 
whole  province  of  Brandenburg  became  protestant  under 
the  elector  Joachim  the  Second,  about  the  year  1560,  the 
town  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  French  Calvinists. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  affluent,  almost  all  of  them  in- 
dustrious ;  among  other  articles  they  carry  on  a  trade  in 
strong  beer,  but  their  principal  commerce  consists  in  silk 
and  woollen  stuffs.0  Three  churches  and  an  hospital  have 
been  built  in  the  town,  although  the  population  is  hardly 
equal  to  2300  souls. 

Custrin  is  the  first  place  of  any  consequence  on  the  south- 
east of  Bernau.  It  is  encompassed  by  the  Oder,  and  by 
marshes,  which  renders  it  almost  impregnable  ;  it  was  how- 
ever burnt  by  the  Russians  in  1 758.d  It  has  since  that  period 
been  repaired  and  improved  ;  formerly  dirty  and  ill  built, 
the  streets  are  now  straight  and  regular.  It  consists  of  the 
old  and  the  new  town,  and  three  suburbs  that  are  defended 


c  "  Bernau  contains  several  manufactories  of  silks  and  different  stuffs, 
and  is  noted  for  its  breweries." 

d  It  was  burnt  by  the  Russians  in  1739  and  1758,  but  could  not  be 
taken  by  them  in  cither  instance. — P. 
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by  a  fort,  which  communicates  with  the  new  town  by  means 
of  a  bridge,  nearly  nine  hundred  feet*  in  length.  This 
bridge  is  the  most  remarkable  structure  in  Custrin,  but  it 
possesses  besides  an  arsenal,  an  hospital,  a  house  of  correc- 
tion, and  two  seminaries,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the 
Lutherans  and  the  other  for  the  Calvinists.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  not  fewer  than  four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  are  employed  in  manufacturing  wool- 
len stutfs. 

The  town  of  Landsberg,  at  ten  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Custrin,  is  watered  by  the  Warta,  and  rendered  more 
important  from  its  commerce  with  Poland  and  Pomerania 
than  from  its  population,  which  amounts,  however,  to  nine 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  the  last  town  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  eastern  part  of  Brandenburg.  The  small 
town  of  Angermunde  is  situated  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
Oder,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river ;  it  is  peopled  by 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  of  French  extraction.  There  are  three  seminaries,  one 
for  Greek  and  Latin,  another  for  German  and  a  third  for 
French.  The  town  of  Schwedt  is  not  far  from  Anger- 
munde, but  nearer  the  Oder  and  on  the  same  bank  of  the 
liver ;  it  contains  four  thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  is  defended  by  an  ancient  castle.  The  fine  country 
residence  of  Monplaisir  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  might  not  be  worth  while  to  mention  the  small  town  of 
Boitzenburg  on  the  west  of  Schwedt,  were  it  not  to  remark 
that  the  lakes  which  encompass  it,  contain  a  great  number 
of  tortoises,  and  abound  in  large  trout,  that  are  mostly  ex- 
ported to  Berlin. 

Prenzlow  or  Pfenzlau  is  the  most  northern  town  in 
Brandenburg  ;  situated  on  the  lake  and  river  Ucker,  peo- 
pled by  nine  thousand  three  hundred  inhabitants,  rich  from 
its  industry,  which  consists  in  manufacturing  cloth  and  linen, 
in  dressing  leather,  and  preparing  tobacco,  and  possessing 
a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  best  built  towns  in  the  province.  The 
public  library,  which  is  now  valuable,  was  established  by 
M.  d'Arnim.  A  disastrous  combat  was  fought  in  its  su- 
burbs on  the  28th  of  October,  1806,  between  the  French 
and  the  remains  of  the  Prussian  army  that  had  escaped  from 
the  battle  of  Jena ;  in  consequence  of  this  second  defeat, 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  a  prince  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Prince  Augustus  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and  several  gene- 
rals, were  taken  prisoners. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  Pomerania, 
to  finish  the  description  of  the  northern  part  of  Prussia. 
That  province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  sea, 
on  the  west  by  Mecklenburg  and  Brandenburg,  on  the  south 
by  the  last  province,  and  on  the-  east  by  Western  Prussia. 
It  is  not  less  in  superficial  extent  than  five  hundred  and 
sixty-six  German  square  miles,  or  ten  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  English  square  miles.b  The  total  population 
amounts  to  seven  hundred  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, which  gives  about  sixty- nine  individuals  for  every 
English  square  mile.6    It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 

a  "875  feet."  •>  "  1150  sq.  leagues,  25  to  a  degree." 

c  "  483  per  sq.  league." 

''  "  nation  slave."     This  country  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of 

Strabo,  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus,  by  the  Goths,  the  Rugians  and  the  Heruli, 
all  Germanic  tribes  of  the  great  Slavonic  nation.  Encyc.  Method.  This  is 
the  source  of  the  passage  in  the  text,  but  it  is  obviously  erroneous  and  con- 
tradictory, unless  wo  consider  Germanic  as  merely  referring  to  locality,  and 
Slavonic  to  origin.  But  the  Goths  arc  generally  considered  of  Teutonic 
origin.  The  people  who  succeeded  them  belonged  undoubtedly  t(>  the  Sla- 
vonic or  Wendish  race.— P.  j| 
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vince  is  less  populous  than  Silesia  or  Brandenburg.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Slavonic  word  Pommarski,  which 
signifies  a  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

Pomerania  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  bv  the 
Goths,  the  Rugians  and  the  Heruli,  all  of  thern  different 
branches  of  the  Slavonic  race.d  The  inhabitants  of  the 
western  part,  which  now  forms  the  territory  of  Stettin,  were 
called  Sklmi.  They  left  their  country  during  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  invaded  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Venedi  or  Wends  succeeded  them,  and  founded  a 
kingdom  in  Pomerania,  of  which  the  chiefs  were  called 
Kongicr  af  Vinland,  or  kings  of  the  country  of  the  W  ends. 
Their  first  prince,  it  is  said,  was  Mistew  or  Mistevojus." 
The  monarchy  however  was  but  of  short  duration.  The 
people  that  composed  it,  or  the  Cassubians  and  Pomerani;ui.s 
Proper,  divided  themselves  into  distinct  states  under  different 
princes.  A  sort  of  trinity,  that  was  admitted  into  the  wor- 
ship of  these  ancient  inhabitants,  was  represented  by  an 
idol  with  three  heads,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Trig- 
laf.  It  was  not  before  the  eleventh  century  that  they  were 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg. 

The  princes  or  dukes  of  Pomerania  were  first  made 
members  of  the  empire  by  Frederick  the  First  in  1186. 
The  Margraves  of  Brandenburg  claimed,  for  a  long  time, 
the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  country,  and  to  assert  their 
claim,  made  war  at  different  periods  against  the  dukes  of 
Pomerania.  But  an  end  was  put  to  these  destructive  wars, 
when  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  became 
electors  of  Brandenburg;  for  it  was  stipulated  that  they 
should  renounce  the  sovereignty,  to  which  until  that  period 
they  had  vainly  pretended.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Pome- 
rania should  be  ceded  to  Brandenburg,  if  the  ducal  family 
became  extinct.  But  that  treaty  was  not  fulfilled  in  1637, 
after  the  death  of  Bogislaus  the  Fourteenth,  the  last  duke 
of  the  ancient  Slavo-Wendic  race.  The  whole  of  Ger- 
many was  then  involved  in  the  thirty  years'  war  ;  the 
Swedes  made  themselves  masters  of  Pomerania,  and  it  was 
granted  to  them  at  the  conferences  that  preceded  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  they  had  made  for  the  welfare  of 
Germany.  Pomerania  was  divided,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Frederick  William.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  peace  signed  at  Osnabruck  in  1648,  Sweden 
obtained,  under  the  title  of  a  fief,  the  island  of  Rugen  and 
all  the  country  situated  between  Mecklenburg  and  the 
banks  of  the  Oder  ;  the  elector  lost  Stralsund  and  Stettin, 
the  two  most  important  towns  in  the  dutchy.  The  country 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  opposite  the  last  town,s  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Rugen, 
was  then  called  Swedish  Pomerania. 

The  destructive  war  between  Charles  the  Twelfth  and 
Peter  the  First,  was  not  unfavourable  for  the  elector.  A 
holy  alliance  formed  between  the  czar  and  the  kings  of 
Poland,  Denmark,  England  and  Prussia,  availed  itself  of 
the  exhausted  state  into  which  Sweden  had  fallen  from  the 
misfortunes  of  its  king.    Peter  the  First  took  possession  of 

•  Hildebrand,  Genealogia  dueum  Pomerania;.    Rangon,  Fomerania  di- 
plomatics. 

f  Sassius,  Pisputatio  de  Pomerania. 

e  Such  is  the  language  of  the  original — but  Stettin  itself  is  en  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder.  It  should  lie,  from  the  right  bank.  By  the  treaty  of 
Osnabruck,  1 G 18,  Hither  Pomerania,  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Mcek- 
lenburg  to  the  Oder,  including  the  river,  as  well  as  the  towns  of  Stralsund 
and  Stettin,  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  Stettin  was  restored  to  Brandenburg, 
together  with  that  part  of  Hither  Pomerania  between  the  Pecne  and  the 
Oder,  by  the  treaty  of  Stockholm,  17-0. — P. 
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Stettin,  and  delivered  that  important  fortress  to  Frederick 
William,  who  had  supplied  him  with  large  sums  of  money 
during  the  siege.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Queen  Ulrica  Eleanora,  his  sister,  being  compelled  to  make 
peace  on  any  terms,  ceded  in  1720  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Stettin  and  the  country  between  the  Oder  and  the  Peene 
for  two  millions  of  crowns,  and  that  great  sum  was  paid  by 
the  prince  for  a  small  territory,  although  the  total  revenue 
derived  from  it  was  not  more  than  100,000  crowns,  and 
although  he  was  already  master  of  its  most  important  for- 
tress. Swedish  Pomerania,  in  consequence  of  this  pecu- 
niary arrangement,  comprehended  merely  the  island  of 
Rugen  and  the  country  between  the  Baltic  sea  and  the 
river  Peene ;  the  whole  of  its  superficial  extent  was  not 
greater  than  1372  English  square  miles.a  But  that  small 
portion  of  territory,  like  a  farm  which  passes  from  the 
hands  of  one  proprietor  to  another,  was  still  destined  to 
change  its  rulers.  The  projects  formed  by  Russia  in  order 
to  consolidate  its  power  in  Europe,  and  to  enable  it  to  con- 
tend against  France,  its  only  formidable  rival,  were  follow- 
ed in  1805  by  the  conquest  of  Swedish  Pomerania. b  The 
whole  country,  which  was  formerly  called  Pomerania,  was 
not  made  over  to  Prussia  until  the  last  treaties. 

The  soil  of  the  province,  almost  entirely  formed  by  ac- 
cessions from  the  sea,  and  alluvial  deposits  from  rivers  and 
streams,  is  sandy  in  many  places,  chiefly  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  becomes 
more  argillaceous,  in  proportion  as  we  remove  from  the 
coast,  but  the  declivity  is  so  insensible  that  the  river  water 
accumulates,  and  forms  many  lakes,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  extent.  Other  parts  of  the  surface  are  co- 
vered with  marshes,  so  that  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and 
often  obscured  by  fogs.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
cold  and  moist  climate  of  Pomerania  is  not  unhealthy.  Its 
position  between  the  fifty-third  and  fifty-fourth  degree  of 
latitude  accounts  for  the  length  of  its  days,  the  longest  of 
which  is  sixteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  seven 
and  a  half. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests  and 
heaths  ;c  indeed,  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  it,  its 
want  of  fertility  need  not  excite  surprise.  It  is  only  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  that  can  be  advantageously 
cultivated,  and  the  system  of  agriculture  is  still  more  imper- 
fect than  in  Silesia. d  If  the  climate  of  Pomerania  is  less 
adapted  for  the  vine  than  that  of  Brandenburg,  it  must  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  colder  temperature  of  the  former 
province.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  culture  of  the 
vine  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  if  the  ac- 
counts are  to  be  believed,  the  attempt  was  not  unsuccess- 
ful. Otho,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  is  styled  in  the  legends, 
the  apostle  of  Pomerania,  visited  the  country  in  1124,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  inhabitants  ;  he  observed 
that  the  art  of  making  hydromel  was  well  understood,  but 
it  was  thought  unbecoming  to  substitute  that  liquor  instead 
of  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  When  the  same 
bishop  returned  in  1128,  he  brought  with  him  a  large  cask, 
filled  with  young  vines,  which  were  planted  by  his  direc- 
tion, in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  administer  wine 
to  the  converts  ;  at  that  period,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesi- 
astics partook  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds.  It  is  owing 
without  doubt  to  the  same  cause  that  the  culture  of  the 


»  "  196  sq.  leagues."  b  i.  e.  by  the  Russians. 

c  "  Tourbieres,"  mosses.  d  See  Jacob's  First  Report. 

e  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaftcn  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  insbeson- 
dere  ier  Arzeney-Wissenchaft,  p.  206.  f  "  Aurochs." 


vine  was  introduced  with  Christianity  into  different  coun- 
tries. Mcehsen6  makes  an  important  and  curious  remark 
on  this  subject ;  he  affirms  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
wine  in  the  north,  otherwise  than  by  commerce  or  an  ex 
pensive  cultivation,  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  communica- 
ting in  one  kind.  Thus,  says  that  writer,  necessity  brought 
about  a  sophism  by  which  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions founded  by  the  author  of  Christianity,  was  changed. 

The  rivers  in  Pomerania  abound  in  fish,  and  the  most 
valuable  are  the  sturgeon  and  the  salmon.  It  frequently 
happens  that  sturgeons  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length  are 
taken  in  the  Oder ;  and  it  is  observed  too,  that  these  fish 
come  into  the  rivers  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  salmon. 

The  forests  in  the  province  were  at  one  period  frequented 
by  elks  and  wild  oxen  ;f  but  these  animals  are  now  very 
rare,  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  inhabitants  in  these 
districts,  that  they  have  mostly  disappeared6  since  the  lust 
wars,  by  which  their  country  was  desolated.  Excellent 
timber  both  for  naval  and  other  purposes  is  obtained  from 
the  forests.  The  ancient  Further  Pomerania,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  east  of  the  Oder,  is  noted  for  its  mineral  and 
saline  springs  ;  but  the  water  in  general  is  somewhat  brack- 
ish, or  at  all  events  not  so  fresh  as  in  the  other  Prussian 
provinces.  The  same  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
rich  pastures,  on  which  numerous  herds  are  reared.  The 
Pomeranian  horse  is  supposed  to  be  of  as  good  a  kind  as 
any  in  Prussia. 

The  island  of  Rugen  lies  opposite  to  Stralsund,  and  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  Pomerania  ;  its  extent,  configu- 
ration, and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  may  be  shortly  described. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  not  more  than 
thirty  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about 
twenty,  and  the  extent  of  its  surface  is  nearly  equal  to  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two.1'  Its  numerous  creeks  and  bays 
give  it  a  very  irregular  and  rather  a  singular  appearance. 
It  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  channel,  which  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stralsund  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  narrow,  deep  and  intricate  gulfs  afford  but 
an  insecure  anchorage  for  ships,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
shallows  and  sand  banks  which  often  change  their  position, 
but  also  because  the  tempests  on  these  shores  are  so  violent 
that  the  strongest  dikes  and  most  solid  moles  may  be  demo- 
lished in  a  few  hours. 

Rugen  is  partly  surrounded  by  several  small  islands  ;  the 
most  considerable  are  Hiddensoe  and  Humantz  on  the 
west,  and  Ruden  on  the  south-east,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is 
not  more  than  four  miles  distant.  The  last  island  was  united 
to  Rugen  before  the  year  1309,  but  during  that  year,  the 
waters  of  the  sea  invaded  part  of  the  island,  and  formed 
some  of  the  bays,  which  exist  at  present,  as  well  as  the 
Bodden,  or  the  strait  which  separates  the  two  islands.  It 
follows  from  the  extent  of  the  latter,  that  a  surface  of  48 
square  miles1  in  the  southern  part  of  Rugen,  was  submerged 
by  that  encroachment  of  the  sea.  The  northern  part  of 
the  island  of  Rugen  is  composed  of  chalk ;  the  peninsula 
of  Jasmund  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  that  substance ; 
the  central  and  other  districts  of  the  island  are  covered  with 
clay,  sand  and  gravel,  as  well  as  a  reddish  loam  of  a  very 
fertile  qualuy,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  allu- 
vial deposits.  Blocks  of  granite,  porphyry  and  other  rocks 
are  observed  in  the  sand. 

6  "  that  the  aurochs  has  disappeared." 

11  "  Length  from  north  to  south,  a  little  more  than  1 1  leagues ;  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  about  9  leagues  ;  superficies  47  leagues." 
'  "  16  leagues." 
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The  name  of  the  island  was  in  all  probability  derived 
from  that  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  called  Ilugii 
or  Rugiani,  and  like  the  other  natives  of  these  northern 
countries,  were  of  Slavonic  origin.  Their  conversion  to 
Christianity  did  not  take  place  before  the  twelfth  century. 

The  industry  of  the  people  has  for  a  long  time  been 
principally  confined  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
Their  attention  has  been  directed  to  these  pursuits  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  remarkably 
fruitful,  so  much  so  that  the  island  is  often  called  the 
granary  of  Stralsund.  Many  oxen,  horses  and  sheep  are 
reared  in  the  rich  pastures,  and  the  most  of  them  are  ex- 
ported to  Prussia.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to 
twenty-seven  thousand. 

The  shepherds  and  husbandmen  live  together  in  villages 
and  small  towns.  Bergen,  the  largest  of  any,  contains 
2000  inhabitants,  and  is  considered  the  capital  of  the  island  ; 
it  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  the  differ- 
ent authorities.  Bergen  is  situated  on  a  height,  which 
commands  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  Many  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  sites  may  be  observed  from  the  town  ; 
but  those  who  wish  to  behold  the  scenery  that  inspired  the 
early  bards  of  Germany,  must  visit  the  Stubbenkammer,  a 
chalk  mountain  in  the  peninsula  of  Jasmund,  that  is  some- 
times called  the  Royal  Seat,  and  to  the  summit  of  which 
no  one  has  ascended  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
They  must  see  too  the  promontory  of  Arcona,  to  which 
frequent  allusion  is  made  in  Scandinavian  poetry.  The 
statue  of  Svanlavid,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Vandals,  is  pre- 
served in  an  ancient  church  near  the  village  of  Alienkir- 
chen.  The  Black  lake  is  so  called  from  its  fish  of  the  same 
colour,  and  it  is  situated  in  a  sacred  wood  described  by 
Tacitus. 

"  In  an  island  of  the  ocean,"  says  the  historian,  "  there 
is  a  sacred  wood,  where  a  chariot  consecrated  to  the  god- 
dess,a  and  covered  with  a  veil,  is  allowed  to  be  touched  by 
none  except  the  priest.  It  is  his  duty  to  attend  the  god- 
dess whenever  she  enters  her  holy  vehicle  ;  the  chariot  is 
drawn  by  two  heifers,  and  he  follows  it  in  profound  ve- 
neration. If  the  goddess  honours  any  place  with  her  pre- 
sence, mirth,  leasts  and  days  of  rejoicing  ensue.  On  these 
occasions  the  natives  never  go  to  war,  never  handle  arms, 
and  every  hostile  weapon  is  laid  aside.  Then  only  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  repose  are  felt  ;  but  at  last  the  god- 
dess becomes  weary  of  the  conversation  of  mortals,  and  is 
conducted  back  to  the  temple  by  the  priest.  The  chariot 
and  the  veil  are  then  washed  and  purified  in  the  lake,  and 
even  the  deity  herself,  if  one  chooses  to  believe  it.  Slaves 
are  employed  in  the  lustration,  and  they  are  forthwith 
doomed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  same  lake.  On  that 
account  men  are  impressed  with  mysterious  terror,  and  an 
holy  ignorance  of  what  that  must  be,  which  none  can  wit- 
ness, but  those  that  must  immediately  afterwards  perish."b 

The  goddess  Hertha  seems  to  have  been  the  Cybele  of 
the  Rugii ;  such  at  least  is  the  most  probable  conclusion 
that  can  be  derived  from  her  name,  when  it  is  considered 
that  erde  signifies  earth,  in  the  German  language.  The 
lake  and  the  wood  mentioned  by  Tacitus  are  still  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  islanders,  so  difficult  is  it  to  get  rid 
of  superstitions  founded  on  fear. 

Curiosity  is  not  the  only  motive  that  induces  travellers  to 


"  Herthn. 

b  Tacitus,  dc  Morlbus  Gennanorum.    Chapter  XL. 
For  sea  bathing. 


visit  the  island  ;  many  invalids  resort  to  it ;  the  thermal  and 
ferruginous  springs  at  Sagard  have  been  much  frequt  oil  d 
by  the  Germans  since  the  year  1791.  The  patients  find 
amusement  and  recreation,  a  remedy  sometimes  more  ef- 
fectual than  the  use  of  the  waters.  Putbus,  on  the  shares 
of  the  Bodden,  is  another  watering  place"  that  has  of  late 
years  risen  into  notice. 

An  island  still  more  irregular  in  its  form  than  Rugen  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pomerania,  and  to  the  south 
of  Ruden.  The  breadth  of  Usedom  is  in  some  place-  lev* 
than  half  a  mile,  and  in  others,  upwards  of  twelve. d  A 
part  of  it  is  not  more  than  800  yards  from  the  continent, 
and  its  southern  shores  encompass  a  great  portion  of  the 
lake  called  the  Haf,  which  is  neither  so  large  as  the  Frisch 
Haf  or  the  Cuiisch  Haf,  but  which  extends  to  the  distance 
of  twenty-eight  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  five 
miles  at  its  mean  breadth  from  north  to  south.6  The  island 
of  Usedom  is  peopled  by  ten  or  eleven  thousand  inhabitants; 
it  is  partly  covered  with  hills  of  sand,  and  partly  with  forests 
in  which  are  found  wild  boars,  deer  and  other  animals.  The 
soil  is  not  fruitful,  and  the  people  on  the  island  are  more 
employed  in  fishing  than  in  agriculture.  The  capital  of 
Usedom  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  1 200  souls.  A  strait  not  broader  than  800  yards, 
separates  it  from  Wollin,  another  island  not  so  large  as  the 
former,  but  inhabited  by  6000  individuals;  the  capital,  which 
is  also  called  Wollin,  contains  2500  individuals.  The  soil, 
very  different  from  that  of  Usedom,  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits ;  its  rich  pastures  are  covered 
with  a  great  number  of  cattle,  which  constitute  the  princi- 
pal wealth  of  the  island.  Other  islands  are  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Pomerania,  but  all  of  them  are  much  smaller  than 
those  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Stralsund,  in  the  north  of  Pomerania,  the  chief  town  of  a 
government,  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Europe.  The  island  of  Rugen  and  the  strait  which 
separates  it  from  that  island,  together  with  the  lakes  and 
marshes  that  encompass  it  on  the  side  of  the  land,  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  it  until  1807,  when  it  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  French  army.  The  town  was  founded  in 
■  1 230 ;  the  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  the  houses  are 
dirty  and  ill  built.  It  contains  however  a  safe  and  spacious 
harbour,  and  the  finest  public  buildings  are  the  arsenal  and 
the  mint.  It  was  formerly  among  the  number  of  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  and  it  still  possesses  many  important  commer- 
cial privileges ;  its  trade  of  late  years  has  been  much  im- 
proved. The  population  in  1807  did  not  exceed  11,000 
souls ;  it  is  now  equal  to  15,900. 

The  small  town  of  Barth  lies  to  the  west  of  Stralsund,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ;  it  is  a  seaport  of 
some  consequence,  and  it  contains  about  4000  inhabitants. 
On  the  south-east  of  Stralsund,  is  situated  the  town  of 
Greifswalde,  the  best  built  of  any  in  the  circle.  The  most 
remarkable  edifices  are  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and 
the  university,  which  was  founded  in  1 456,  and  to  which  a 
very  valuable  library  has  been  since  attached.  The  arts 
and  sciences  are  cultivated,  and  it  possesses  more  resources 
than  most  towns  of  7300  inhabitants  ;  thus  lor  instance,  it 
has  its  observatory  and  literary  society,  a  theatre  and  other 
places  of  amusement.  Its  situation,  at  about  three  miles' 
distance  from  the  sea,  is  favourable  to  commerce  ;  it  is  sur- 


d  "Breadth  from  J  to -1  leagues;  length  from  south-\\  i  M  to  north-cast, 
12  leagues  ;  superficial  extent  18  sq.  leagues  " 

e  "Length  10  leagues  ;  mean  breadth  9  leagues.'' 
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rounded  with  walls,  and  flanked  with  bastions ;  its  ramparts 
are  shaded  with  trees,  and  form  agreeable  walks.  There 
is  a  large  salt  work  at  no  great  distance  from  its  walls,  and 
the  wood  of  Eldena  forms  the  finest  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  Wolgast,  situated  on  the  strait  that  separates 
the  continent  from  the  island  of  Usedom,  has  a  small  har- 
bour, and  a  flourishing  commerce ;  the  houses  are  neatly 
built,  and  it  contains  4400  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania,  and  the  ruins  of 
their  ancient  castle  rise  above  the  old  walls  of  the  town. 

The  Peene  divides  the  circle  of  Stralsund  from  that  of 
Stettin,  in  which  the  two  most  western  towns  are  Demmin 
and  Anklam.  The  first  was  much  injured  during  the  bat- 
tles that  were  fought  between  the  French  and  the  Russians 
in  the  month  of  April,  1807  ;  it  is  not  peopled  by  more  than 
4000  inhabitants.  The  second  is  a  manufacturing  town, 
raid  carries  on  a  trade  in  cloth,  linen  and  leather ;  its  har- 
bour on  the  Peene  is  sometimes  covered  with  vessels,  and 
its  population  is  not  less  than  6000  souls.  Pasewalk  pos- 
sesses cloth  manufactories,  tan  yards  and  distilleries,  but  its 
inhabitants  do  not  exceed  3500. 

Stettin,  or  Old  Stettin,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  contains 
nearly  26,000  individuals.  Its  principal  fortifications  are 
the  two  forts  of  Prussia,  and  those  of  William  and  Leopold. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  com- 
municates by  a  bridge  with  the  suburb  of  Lastadia,  which  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  river,  and  encom- 
passed with  ditches,  outworks  and  marshes.  Stettin  was 
formerly  a  Hanseatic  town  ;  it  is  now  the  metropolis  of  a 
government,  and  the  seat  of  the  different  provincial  authori- 
ties and  a  supreme  court  of  justice.  The  royal  castle,  the 
government  house,  the  theatre,  the  exchange  and  the  arse- 
nal are  the  principal  edifices.  There  are  six  churches,  and 
in  that  of  the  castle  are  the  tombs  and  portraits  of  several 
dukes  of  Pomerania.  The  statue  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
is  the  great  ornament  of  the  Royal  Square  ;  it  was  erected 
in  consequence  of  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  districts.  The 
store-houses  belonging  to  the  salt  company  attract  the  at- 
tention of  strangers  ;  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of 
any  in  Prussia.  The  most  useful  institutions  are  the  uni- 
versity, a  the  astronomical,  drawing  and  naval  seminaries, 
and  the  normal  school.  The  collections  that  are  worthy 
of  being  visited,  are  the  academical  library,  and  the  museum 
belonging  to  a  lodge  of  free  masons.  The  most  frequented 
public  walks  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhod  of  the  square 
and  ramparts ;  they  are  shaded  by  lime  trees. 

A  large  space  of  ground  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public 
walk  near  the  village  of  Ziegenarth  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  in  fine  weather,  sailing  parties 
set  out  from  the  bridge  of  Wick,  and  from  Frauendorf  on 
the  Oder.  The  lake  of  Damm,  the  large  forests  on  the 
right  side  of  it,  the  plains  which  extend  on  the  left  to  the 
remotest  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  numerous  vessels  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  form  part  of  the  scenery  in  the  ad- 
joining country. 

The  commerce  of  Stettin  is  very  considerable  ;  some  of 
its  merchant  ships  belong  to  individuals,  and  others  to  the 
bank  of  Berlin.  In  some  years  not  fewer  than  1 200  tra- 
ding vessels  have  entered  its  port.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  the  different  articles,  which  make  up  the  imports 
and  exports  of  this  commercial  town  ;  but  it  may  be  re- 

a  Royal  Academical  Gymnasium.  The  term  university  is  applied  in 
this  part  of  the  Geography  to  institutions  which  are  not  now  recognised 
as  universities  by  the  different  governments. — P. 

b  Stein,  Handbuch  der  Geographie,  II. 


marked,  that  21,000  tons  or  42,000,000  pounds  of  flax  seed, 
the  produce  of  Prussia,  are  exported  every  year  from  its 
harbour.  Stettin  opened  its  gates  to  the  French  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1806,  and  they  kept  possession  of  it  until 
the  22d  of  November,  1813,  the  day  on  which  the  garrison 
capitulated;  the  Prussian  army  made  their  entrance  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  month.  G.  Kirstein  or  Kirstenius,  a 
Latin  poet  and  celebrated  physician,  the  friend  of  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  is  one  of  the  few  distinguished  men  that 
have  been  born  in  Stettin. 

Stargard,  a  town  of  8400  inhabitants,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
centre  of  Western  Prussia,  lies  to  the  east  of  Stettin,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ihna.  It  possesses  an  university  and  a  school 
of  arts,  and  several  manufactories  of  cloth  and  spirits.  The 
cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  has  been  considered  the 
finest  in  Germany.  Treptow  or  New  Treptow  lies  towards 
the  north,  on  the  Bega  ;  its  population  amounts  to  4000 
souls  ;  it  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  leather,  and  spirits,  and 
some  maritime  commerce.  Colberg,  built  on  the  sea  shore, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Persante,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  both  from  its  fortress  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  which  amounts  to  7500.  The  largest  public 
buildings  are  the  townhouse,  the  cathedral  and  an  aque- 
duct by  which  all  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water. 
There  is  also  a  convent  for  seven  daughters  of  the  nobility, 
and  nine  of  the  burgesses. b  Its  salt  works,  its  trade,  which 
extends  even  to  Spain,  its  cloth  and  linen  manufactures, 
and  its  salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries,  are  the  principal 
sources  of  its  wealth.  Coslin  or  Kceslin  is  not  so  large  ;  it 
contains  only  4800  inhabitants.  The  town  is  modern  and 
well  built;  having  been  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1718, 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Frederick  William  the  First,  and  the  in- 
habitants, to  express  their  gratitude,  erected  his  statue  in 
one  of  the  squares.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  residence 
of  the  governor,0  and  among  its  useful  establishments,  may 
be  mentioned  the  agricultural  society  of  Pomerania,  and 
several  schools.  Coslin  is  situated  on  a  dismal  and  desert 
plain,  which  reaches  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Bega, 
and  is  more  than  twenty  leagues  in  extent ;  but  the  moun- 
tain of  Gollenberg  rises  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
town,  and  its  summit  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
sea.  The  small  town  of  New  Stettin,  which  contains  only 
2400  inhabitants,  is  situated  between  the  lakes  of  Streitzig 
and  Wilm,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Persante. 
It  possesses  an  university,  a  royal  castle,  and  an  almshouse; 
the  last  establishment  has  been  long  managed  in  a  way  that 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  municipal  authorities.  Polzen  or 
Polzin,  a  town  of  1700  inhabitants,  is  built  in  the  middle  of 
an  agreeable  and  fruitful  plain,  encompassed  with  moun- 
tains and  forests  ;  it  is  much  visited  on  account  of  a  medicinal 
spring  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Luisenbad. 

The  town  of  Stolpe,  so  called  from  the  river  on  which 
it  is  built,  contains  a  population  of  6000  souls.  It  pos- 
sesses a  considerable  maritime  commerce,  its  beer  is  sold 
throughout  Prussia,  and  not  the  least  important  part  of  its 
trade  consists  in  amber  ornaments.  Rugenwalde  is  a  small 
seaport  on  the  Baltic  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stolpe  ;  the 
principal  articles  exported  from  it,  are  linen,  sail-cloth, 
and  spirits."1  It  is  peopled  by  3800  inhabitants  ;  but  a 
great  many  strangers  resort  to  it  in  the  summer  season.6 

0  It  is  the  seat  of  the  administration  and  supreme  court  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Koeslin. — P. 

d  "  It  has  manufactories  of  sail-cloth  and  spirits." 
,e  "  For  sea  bathing." 
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We  may  now  terminate  our  account  of  Pomerania,  for  the 
small  town  of  Lauenburg,  notwithstanding  its  cloth  manu- 
factories, is  too  insignificant  to  merit  notice.  Belgard  and 
other  places  of  the  same  sort,  through  which  the  traveller 
passes  in  his  journey  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
province,  resemble  villages  rather  than  towns.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  fine  sand  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leba  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  in  Prussia,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  glass  for  crucibles. 

The  province  of  .Saxony  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
important  acquisitions  made  by  Prussia.  It  is  mostly 
formed  by  portions  dismembered  from  the  Saxon  states. 
Divided  into  three  governments,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  dutchy  of 
Brunswick  and  electoral  Hesse,  on  the  south  by  the 
dutchies  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Saxe  Gotha  and  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  lastly  on  the  east  and  the  north  east  by  Bran- 
denburg. It  is  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
German  or  more  than  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  English  square  milesa  in  superficial  extent.  Its 
population  amounts  to  1,259,200  inhabitants,  who  are 
scattered  in  a  hundred  and  forty-three  towns,  twenty-six 
burgs,  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five  vil- 
lages. Thus  there  are  more  on  an  average  than  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  individuals  for  every  square  mile,b  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  some  notion  may  be  inferred  of  the 
resources  of  the  province. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  much  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  ancient  people  that  inhabited  the  country. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  examine  hypotheses,  and  explain 
obscure  passages  on  which  little  light  has  been  thrown  by 
the  labours  of  Spangenberg,  Fabricius  and  other  authors, 
who  have  written  on  the  history  of  the  Saxons.  They 
were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  people,  who  before  the 
Christian  era,  possessed  the  country  that  now  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  province  was  peopled  by  the  Wends. 
The  ancient  Saxons  sacrificed  their  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
gods,  to  whom  they  consecrated  the  vast  forests  of  Ger- 
many, and  like  the  Celts,  never  built  any  temples.  Their 
superstition  too,  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  barba- 
rous nations  that  exist  at  present  in  the  most  northern 
countries,  was  not  confined  to  one  or  two  objects.  They 
calculated  future  events  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
neighing  of  horses ;  the  different  intonations  of  the  latter 
were  interpreted  by  the  priests.  The  flesh  of  wild  animals 
was  their  principal  food,  and  the  art  of  making  fermented 
liquors  was  known  to  them  from  time  immemorial.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  conquests  of  that  warlike  peo- 
ple, who  at  different  periods  desolated  many  European 
countries,  made  themselves  masters  of  England,  and  in- 
vaded Spain.  It  is  well  known  with  what  obstinacy  they 
resisted  for  thirty  years  the  armies  of  Charlemagne.  That 
monarch,  whose  enlightened  views  have  been  extolled  by 
some  writers,  had  no  other  aim  in  making  war  against  the 
Saxons,  than  to  compel  them  to  embrace  Christianity, 
which  they  at  last  adopted  reluctantly,  when  unable  to 
contend  against  his  numerous  troops,  and  when  worn  out 
by  destructive  contests.  But  their  forced  conversion 
lasted  only  for  a  season ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  twelfth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Albert  the  Bear,  that  they 

»  "  1262  sq.  leagues." 

k  Population,  ;>!>H  per  sq.  league. 

•  Neucs  Journal  fur  Chemie  unci  Physik.  v.  VII.  p.  176. 

*  In  8vo.  Berlin,  1823. 
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began  to  feel  the  blessings  of  a  religion,  which  has  often 
been  injured  by  the  protection  of  princes. 

The  geology  of  the  province  has  been  repeatedly  exa- 
mined ;  it  shall  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  it  abounds  in 
metals,  coal  and  different  minerals.  The  variegated  sand- 
stone that  is  observed  at  Ostcr-Weddingen,  about  three 
leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Magdeburg,  belongs  to  the 
coal  formation,  and  the  different  deposits  that  rest  upon  it, 
are  of  tertiary  formation.  But  these  deposits  indicate,  as 
Professor  Germar  has  remarked,  a  still  more  recent  forma- 
tion than  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.0  It  is  cer- 
tain at  least  that  the  remains  of  more  than  twenty-two 
genera  of  shells,  the  species  of  which  are  different  from 
any  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  resemble  more  those  that 
exist  at  present,  have  been  collected  in  the  shell  sand  near 
Oster-Weddingen.  They  are  placed  below  a  stratum  of 
argillaceous  marl,  which  in  the  province  of  Saxony  serves 
as  a  general  covering  for  the  beds  of  lignite.  It  appears 
from  the  work  of  M.  Frederick  Hoffmann/  that  the  re- 
mains of  different  monocotyledonous  plants,  such  as  palms 
and  reeds,  have  been  observed  among  the  argillaceous 
schistus  and  micaceous  sandstone,0  to  the  north  of  Magde- 
burg. The  schistus  becomes  bituminous  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alvensleben,  and  fossil  fish  are  imbedded  in  it ;  the 
same  rock  is  covered  with  variegated  sandstone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ermsleben,  to  the  south  of  Magdeburg,  and  it 
contains  the  impressions  of  many  pyritized  plants,  or  such 
as  are  impregnated  with  sulphuret  of  iron.  Fish  impreg- 
nated with  the  same  substance  are  enclosed  in  the  schistus 
near  Rothenburg  on  the  Saale,  and  also  near  Mansfeld 
and  Eisleben ;  the  most  of  them  belong  to  species  which 
are  now  extinct,  but  of  which  the  genera  still  exist,  or  to 
species  of  which  the  genera  are  wholly  unknown.  It  is 
observable  that  all  of  them  are  contorted,  as  if  their  death 
had  been  6udden  and  violent. 

Friesleben  observes  that  the  formations  in  the  part  of 
the  country  already  mentioned,  and  perhaps  in  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  may  be  arranged  into  four  distinct 
divisions.  The  first  or  the  one  nearest  the  surface,  imme- 
diately below  the  vegetable  mould,  consists  of  shell  lime- 
stone, not  unlike  the  rock  that  forms  the  chain  of  Jura. 
The  second  contains,  but  not  in  any  regular  order,  deposits 
of  cla}',  sand,  marl,  gypsum,  coal  and  limestone,  and  in 
some  parts  iron  ore  is  found,  but  animal  remains  are  rarely 
observed.  The  third  consists  of  that  compact  limestone, 
which  the  Germans  call  zechstein,  the  formation  of  which 
is  more  ancient  than  the  preceding,  and  also  of  gypsum, 
sandstone,  and  iron  and  copper  schistus,  marked  in  many 
places  with  the  impressions  of  fish.  The  fourth  is  com- 
posed of  coal  and  red  sandstone  ;  it  abounds  in  iron  and 
vegetable  fossils,  but  contains  little  limestone. 

The  Brocken  and  the  Dolmar  are  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  province  of  Saxony.  The  last  however  is 
not  more  than  2020  feet  in  height/  According  to  the 
measurement  of  M.  Trebra,6  the  former  is  not  higher 
than  2966  feet,h  but  it  appears  from  more  correct  observa- 
tions that  it  is  at  least  3534.'  The  Brocken  has  perhaps 
attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  geologists  more 
than  any  other  mountain  in  Germany  ;  it  has  been  describ- 
ed at  different  times  by  Schroeder,  Bernouilli  and  Deluc. 
It  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hartz  mount,  s, 

e  The  Grauicacke  of  the  Germans, 

f  "  620  metres." 

e  Observations  sur  l'interieur  ties  Montagues,  p.  130.  in  folio. 

">  "2966  feet  or  96-1  metres."  1  "  109.")  metres." 
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and  the  western  limit  of  the  province  of  Saxony.  On  its 
summit  are  several  blocks  of  granite,  which  the  country 
people  call  the  altar  and  the  sorcerer's  chair ;  they  are 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  monument  erected  at  a 
very  remote  period  to  Krodo,  an  idol  that  was  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Saxons.  He  who  ascends  to  the  summit 
of  the  same  mountain  may  survey  a  plain  seventy  leagues 
in  extent.    The  Eker,  a  small  river,  rises  from  its  base. 

The  province  of  Saxony  is  rich  in  grain,  fruits  and  diffe- 
rent vegetables  ;  crops  of  flax,  hemp  and  tobacco  are  raised, 
and  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  for  instance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Merseburg. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  description  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  province,  that  its  mines,  iron  works  and  founderies, 
its  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufactories,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  made  from  beets,  and  also  the  great  number  of  its 
oxen,  sheep  and  horses,  render  it  one  of  the  wealthiest 
countries  in  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

The  number  of  catholics  is  not  so  great  as  in  Silesia,  but 
much  greater  than  in  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg.  It 
appears  from  a  statement  of  M.  Hassela  that  there  was  not 
more  in  1817,  than  seventy-eight  thousand  catholics,  while 
the  number  of  protestants  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  one 
million,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-two.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Jews  amounted 
in  all  to  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-two  persons, 
while  only  four  individuals  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Men- 
nonites.  That  sect  derives  its  name  from  Menno,  a  Dutch 
reformer,  who  taught  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  only 
rule  of  faith  is  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  that  a 
trinity  is  incompatible  with  the  divine  nature,  that  the  soul 
after  death  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  hell,  and  that  a  true 
Christian  ought  not  to  hold  any  mercenary  office. 

Several  small  districts  subject  to  foreign  princes,  are  en- 
compassed by  the  province  of  Saxony.  These  districts  be- 
long to  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  king  of  Han- 
over, the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Schwartzburg, 
and  the  princes  of  Hanau.  It  is  necessary  therefore  not  to 
confound  their  dominions  with  those  of  Prussia. 

If  we  begin  by  describing  the  towns  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province,  Wittemberg  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  is 
the  first  of  any  importance.  It  belongs  to  the  government  of 
Merseburg,  and  contains  a  population  of  6700  inhabitants. 
The  university  of  Wittemberg  was  at  one  time  attended  by 
a  great  number  of  students,  but  it  has  now  lost  much  of  its 
celebrity.b  The  other  seminaries  are  a  lyceum,  a  school 
of  theology,  and  a  school  of  midwifery.  There  is  not  more 
than  one  bridge  across  the  Elbe,  and  it  is  built  of  wood. 
Few  places  have  suffered  more  from  fires  and  from  war. 
While  it  was  bombarded  in  1 760,  eighteen  public  buildings 
and  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  town  were  destroyed  ;  the 
loss  it  sustained  in  1806,,  was  not  less  considerable,  and  in 
1812,  three  hundred  houses  were  wholly  consumed.  It 
was  exposed  from  the  first  of  March,  1813,  to  the  twelfth 
of  January  in  the  following  year,  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Prussian  general  Tauentzien,  who  took  it  by  assault  from 
the  French,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  conquest  with  the 
title  of  count  of  Wittemberg.  During  that  long  struggle, 
the  university  and  the  castle  church  were  much  injured, 
twenty-six  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  town,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  in  the  suburbs.    The  Prussian  go- 

a  Statistischer  Umriss.    Folio,  1823. 

b  This  university  has  been  united  by  the  Prussian  government  with  that 
of  Halle,  and  in  place  of  it  a  theological  seminary  has  been  established, — P. 
'  "860  feet." 


vernment  has  since  the  peace  done  all  it  could  to  remedy 
the  evils  occasioned  by  the  war.  Two  new  suburbs  were 
built  in  1817,  one  of  which  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  has 
been  called  Little  Wittemberg.  The  house  inhabited  by 
Luther  is  situated  in  the  town ;  many  distinguished  strangers 
have  written  their  names  on  the  walls  of  his  chamber ;  the 
name  of  Peter  the  Great  is  written  with  chalk,  and  a  glass 
case  has  been  placed  over  it.  The  remains  of  Luther  were 
deposited  in  the  castle  church,  where  too  rest  the  ashes  of 
his  friend  Melancthon,  whose  numerous  and  learned  wri- 
tings were  among  the  means  of  establishing  the  reformation 
in  Germany.  The  academy  of  Wittemberg  used  to  testify 
its  respect  for  that  mild  and  prudent  reformer  by  a  general 
mourning  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  A  number  of 
establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  em- 
ployed m  preparing  colours,  in  making  sugar  from  beets,  and 
in  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid. 

Linen  and  pottery  are  the  principal  articles  that  are  made 
at  Bitterfeld  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulda,  and  an  exten- 
sensive  tract  of  country  round  Brehna  is  set  apart  for  the 
culture  of  hops.  Torgau  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  has 
since  the  additions  made  to  Prussia,  become  a  strong  place 
of  great  importance.  A  wooden  bridge  of  300  yards0  in 
length  has  been  built  across  the  Elbe  ;  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  not  at  present  less  than  7000  ;  there  are  several 
churches,  and  in  the  largest  is  erected  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Catharine  Bora,  the  wife  of  Luther.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  not  uninteresting  ;  Graditz  and 
Doehlen  are  noted  for  their  horses,  and  it  was  at  the  village 
of  Elsning  that  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Austrians 
on  the  third  of  November,  1760. 

Naumburg  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Unstrust 
and  the  Saale  ;  it  is  well  built,  and  contains  9000  inhabi- 
tants. A  supreme  court  of  justice  is  held  in  the  town  ;  the 
other  institutions  are  a  commercial  tribunal,  a  lyceum  with 
a  large  and  valuable  library,  a  school  for  the  children  of 
burgesses,  and  another  for  the  education  of  orphans.  The 
two  finest  edifices  are  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  Saint 
Wenceslaus  ;  the  first  was  built  in  1027  ;  the  second  is  ad- 
mired on  account  of  its  architecture  and  proportions.  A 
fair,  which  commences  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  and  lasts 
fifteen  days,  is  held  every  year  in  the  town,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  woollen  stuffs.  Naum- 
burg is  also  a  place  of  amusement,  it  is  generally  crowded 
in  winter;  during  that  season  of  the  year,  theatres  are 
opened,  conceits  and  mask  balls  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Eichhof  is  the  place  to  which  merchants  and  strangers 
resort,  and  the  Burgen  Garten  is  the  fashionable  walk  of 
the  higher  classes.  The  inhabitants  have  not  forgotten  the 
war  that  their  forefathers  maintained  against  the  Hussites. 
A  deputation  of  children  entreated  the  general  of  those  sec- 
tarians to  save  their  town  from  destruction ;  moved  by  their 
tears  and  supplications,  he  granted  their  request.  A  num- 
ber of  young  people  walk  in  procession  every  year  to  com- 
memorate his  clemency.*1  A  letter  is  preserved  in  the  town- 
house,6  which  was  written  by  John  Frederick  the  Magna- 
nimous, elector  of  Saxony,  that  most  zealous  defender  of 
Luther's  reformation,  who  was  defeated  by  Charles  the 
Fifth  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1547, 
and  afterwards  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Naumburg.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  agreeable  and  fruitful ;  the  grape  is 

d  This  anniversary,  July  28,  is  called  the  Kirschfest. 
e  "  A  few  words  written  with  chalk  by  John  Frederick,  &c.  are  caje 
fully  preserved  in  one  of  the  private  houses  in  Naumburg." 
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cultivated  with  success,  and  the  wine  is  not  unlike  and  little 
inferior  to  Burgundy.  The  quantity  consumed,  exclusively 
of  what  is  reserved  for  the  distilleries,  is  very  considerable. 
The  town  of  Naumburg  is  visited  by  the  strangers  that  go 
to  the  baths  of  Bibra,  a  watering  place,  that  has  been  fre- 
quented since  the  year  1 689. 

If  we  follow  the  course  of  the  Saale,  we  remark  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  the  small  but  well  built  town  of 
Weissenfels,  which  contains  about  5600  inhabitants  ;  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  employed  in  manufacturing 
linen,  dressing  leather,  and  making  lace.  The  castle  and 
the  church  are  the  only  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  A 
library  has  of  late  years  been  established  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  a  normal  school  or  seminary  for  the  education 
of  school  masters  is  not  well  attended.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  mention  that  the  floor  of  the  council  chamber 
is  supposed  to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus ;  his  body,  it  is  certain,  was  opened  there  after  the 
victory  gained  over  Wallenstein  in  1632,  a  victory  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  Swedes,  for  their  king  lost  his  life  under 
the  walls  of  Lutzen.  The  same  place  has  since  been  the 
scene  of  a  more  important  battle,  gained  by  a  more  extra- 
ordinary conqueror.  Napoleon  defeated  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  armies  on  the  second  of  May,  1813,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Gross-Goerschen  ;  in  consequence  of  that  engage- 
ment, a  great  part  of  the  houses  in  Lutzen  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  Prince  Leopold  of  Hesse  Homburg  fell  near  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  iron  obelisk,  which  was  erected 
by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  memory  of  the  young  warrior. 

Merseburg  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  at  some 
distance  below  the  last  town.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a 
government,  and  contains  8800  inhabitants.  It  is  adorned 
by  many  fine  buildings,  among  others,  the  town-house,  the 
palace  of  the  Count  Von  Zach,  the  bridge  over  the  Saale, 
and  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  flanked  with  four 
pyramidical  turrets ;  in  the  interior  of  the  church  are  several 
valuable  pictures,  and  the  bronze  tomb  of  the  emperor 
Rodolph  of  Swabia.  The  library  of  the  chapter  is  rich  in 
manuscripts.  The  most  important  institutions  are  a  col- 
lege, an  orphan  hospital  and  a  work-house.  Merseburg 
possesses  a  flourishing  trade  ;  four  different  fairs  are  held 
in  it  every  year  ;  but  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth  depends 
on  its  breweries,  which  are  celebrated  throughout  Germany ; 
the  quantity  of  beer  annually  consumed  in  the  town  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  is  not  less  than  27,000  tuns. 
Many  villas  and  country  houses  are  built  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  vicinity,  are  the 
romantic  lake  of  St.  Gothard,  Lauchstaidt,  which  is  cele- 
brated on  account  of  its  mineral  waters,  and  Durenberg, 
equally  known  from  its  salt  springs. 

If  the  importance  and  population  of  a  town  were  the  only 
criterions  of  determining  its  political  rank,  Halle,  which 
contains  24,000  inhabitants,  and  not  Merseburg,  ought  to 
have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  government.  The  cathe- 
dral, of  which  the  tower  is  higher  than  268  feet,a  the 
church  of  St.  Ulric  and  its  curious  monuments,  and  the 
townhouse,  where  the  ancient  imperial  constitution,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  is  preserved,  are  worthy 
of  notice.  But  the  celebrity  of  the  town  depends  on 
other  causes.  Many  distinguished  men  have  been  educated 
at  its  university,  which  was  founded  in  1 694  ;  the  names  of 


Wolff,  Hoffmann,  Balthazar  Bninner,  a  distinguished 
physician,  and  Paul  Hermann,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
botanists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  might  be  mentioned 
among  the  number  of  its  professors.  Not  more  than  600 
students  attend  the  university  at  present  ;b  but  no  branch 
of  knowledge  is  neglected  ;  there  are  schools  of  anatomy 
and  surgery,  lectures  on  mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany 
and  astronomy,  public  libraries,  the  most  valuable  of  which 
are  those  belonging  to  the  university  and  Saint  Mary's 
church,  and  lastly,  several  collections  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history.  Different  literary  societies  might  be  enu- 
merated, and  also  a  school  for  miners,  a  seminary  of"  theol- 
ogy and  philosophy,  a  society  of  natural  history,  and  a 
bible  society.  More  than  1,800,000  Bibles,  and  more 
than  800,000  New  Testaments,  have  been  printed  and 
distributed  in  the  course  of  a  year.  A  Political  Journal, 
and  the  Universal  Literary  Gazette,  which  was  lbrmerly 
printed  at  Jena,  are  now  published  at  Halle.  The  orphan 
hospital  was  founded  in  1698  by  Dr.  Franke,  and  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  in  the  town. 
The  baths,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  hospital,  are  visited 
by  all  the  strangers  that  arrive  at  Halle.  Concerts,  balls 
and  theatres  are  the  amusements  of  winter,  and  the  public 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  crowded  in  summer. 

Several  mines  of  rock  salt,0  are  worked  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Halle,  and  the  value  of  their  annual  produce  is  not 
less  than  125,000  rix-dollars,  or  ,£18,750.  The  workmen 
that  are  employed  in  these  mines  are  called  Ifallores,"1  and 
they  are  the  only  pure  descendants  of  the  ancient  Wends  ; 
they  still  retain  the  manners,  language,  laws,  and  even  the 
costume  of  their  ancestors. 

Halle  is  also  important  from  its  numerous  manufactures. 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  making  of  beet  sugar  has  been 
found  a  very  profitable  employment.  The  ground  round 
the  town  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent vegetables,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  abounds  with  game. 

Wettin,  a  small  town  of  2700  inhabitants,  contains  the 
ancient  castle,  that  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Saxon 
princes.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  royal  council  of  mines,  ami 
the  coal  that  is  obtained  in  its  vicinity,  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  more  than  two  hundred  workmen.  The  village 
of  Rothenburg,  which  is  not  very  far  from  it,  has  been  lon^ 
celebrated  for  its  copper  mines,  which  produce  annually 
4400  quintals  of  that  metal. 

We  may  terminate  our  account  of  the  government  of 
Merseburg  by  making  some  general  observations  on  the 
towns  that  have  not  been  described.  Eisleben,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  does  not  contain  fewer  than  (MOO 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  Town.  It  is  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  not 
on  account  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  nor  of  that  of  Si. 
Andrew,  with  its  curious  monuments,  nor  on  account  of 
its  town-house,  which  is  covered  with  copper,  but  from 
being  the  birth  place  of  Luther,  and  the  place  where  that 
reformer  acquired  his  title  to  immortality.  Strangers  may 
still  observe  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  pulpit  from 
which  the  reformer  menaced  the  Vatican  ;  that  pulpit  is 
now  used  only  three  times  a  year,  and  on  stated  days  ;  the 
veneration  of  which  Luther  has  been  the  object,  has  conse- 
crated the  house  that  he  occupied  as  a  school  for  the  srra- 


»  "Height  268  feet."  The  red  tower  rises  208  Rhenish  feet.  (Ed. 
Encyc.)  The  Rhenish  or  RhinJand  foot  is  1.023  Eng.  (Hutton.)— P. 
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tuitous  education  of  orphans  and  indigent  children.  It  has 
since  been  endowed  and  extended  by  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment ;  the  hat,  the  mantle  and  different  relics  of  the 
German  reformer,  are  preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and 
others  are  adorned  with  paintings,  which  represent  some 
of  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  reformation. 
Almost  all  strangers  visit  Luther's  house  on  their  arrival 
at  Eisleben,  and  their  names  are  inscribed  in  a  book,  which 
is  kept  for  the  purpose. 

Heststaeda  is  a  town  of  3200  inhabitants  ;  silver  and 
copper  are  extracted  from  several  mines  in  its  vicinity  ; 
their  weekly  produce  is  estimated  at  40  marks  of  silver, 
and  200  quintals  of  copper.  The  population  of  Zeitz  is 
not  generally  supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Eisleben, 
but  according  to  the  estimate  of  Hassel,  it  cannot  be  less 
than  7000  souls.b  It  is  adorned  by  two  castles,  and  among 
its  institutions  are  a  lyceum,  a  chapter,  a  normal  school' 
and  an  orphan  hospital.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists 
in  cloth,  woollen  stuffs,  metallic  buttons  and  wax  and  tal- 
low candles.  Several  curious  and  valuable  manuscripts 
are  contained  in  the  library  of  the  chapter,  and  the  collegi- 
ate church  is  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  from  its  architec- 
ture, but  also  on  account  of  a  fine  picture  above  the  altar. 

Sangershausen  is  a  small  town  of  nearly  4000  inhabitants, 
who  are  mostly  employed  in  forging  iron,  casting  copper, 
and  making  saltpetre.  Stolberg  is  not  nearly  so  large  ;  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  2000  souls,  but  it  is  there  that 
the  counts  of  Stolberg  hold  their  courts,  and  that  a  council 
to  which  the  management  of  the  neighbouring  mines  is 
committed,  assembles.  A  lyceum  and  an  orphan  hospital 
have  been  built  in  the  town.  Querfurt,  on  the  banks  cf 
the  Querne,  is  not  much  more  important ;  its  population 
amounts  only  to  3000  inhabitants  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  col- 
lege, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ancient  castle,  cotton 
mills  and  saltpetre  works  have  been  erected. 

W e  have  mentioned  every  place  of  any  consequence  in 
the  government  of  Merseburg ;  that  of  Erfurt  is  not  so  i 
large  ;  indeed  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  four  I 
of  its  towns, — Erfurt,  its  capital,  Nordhausen,  Elrich  and 
Langensalza.  Erfurt,  which  is  peopled  by  21,000  souls, 
was  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and  it  continued  indepen- 
dent long  after  the  capitulation,  by  which  its  gates  were 
opened  to  the  French  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1806. 
Many  of  its  houses  and  public  buildings  were  destroyed 
during  a  bombardment  in  1813,  which  it  supported  for 
more  than  a  month.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  upwards  of 
2000  persons  perished  from  the  effects  of  epidemical  dis- 
eases, which  were  at  that  time  common  both  in  Germany 
and  in  France.  The  town  is  defended  by  two  strong  ci- 
tadels, but  the  only  remarkable  building  is  the  cathedral, 
of  which  the  bell  weighs  27,000  pounds  ;d  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  country.  The  stranger  may 
still  observe  the  cell  in  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  which  Luther  inhabited  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 
There  are  not  at  present  fewer  than  eight  churches  that 
adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confession.  The  celebrated  uni- 
versity, which  was  instituted  in  1392,  and  abolished  in 
1816,  tended  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  literature  and  science 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  protestant  gymnasium,  the 
catholic  seminary,  the  drawing  academy  and  the  schools 
of  pharmacy  and  chemistry  are  well  attended ;  the  libraries 


a  Hettstadt  or  Heckstadt  (Morse.) — Hecstsedt  ( Vosgien.) 
b  Statistischer  Umriss  von  G.  Hasscl. 

c  "  Seminary  for  schoolmasters."  d  30,250  lbs.  Ed.  Encyc. 


and  public  collections  are  open  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Er- 
furt also  possesses  an  academy  of  sciences,  and  many  other 
useful  institutions.  The  theatre  or  the  principal  place  of 
amusement  is  open  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  was 
in  this  town  that  Napoleon  had  an  interview  with  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  several  German 
princes,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1808.  There  are 
many  public  walks  near  the  town,  and  the  neighbouring 
country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  A  colony  of  the 
Moravian  brethren  have  settled  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
New  Dietendorf.  Different  articles  are  manufactured  at 
Erfurt ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  preference 
which  the  inhabitants  have  for  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  ;  it 
is  however  certain  that  the  number  of  master  shoemakers 
is  not  less  than  three  hundred. 

Nordhausen  on  the  banks  of  the  Zorge,  is  a  town  of 
10,400  inhabitants  ;  its  public  buildings  are  nowise  remark- 
able ;  they  consist  of  seven  churches,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
convent.  The  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  has 
been  greatly  improved  ;  there  are  not  fewer  than  120  dis- 
tilleries, in  which  more  than  600,000  bushels  of  grain  are 
consumed,  while  the  draff  serves  to  fatten  more  than 
40,000  swine  and  6000  oxen.  The  produce  of  the  oil 
mills  brings  about  150,000  rix-dollars  or  £22,500.  The 
anniversary  of  Luther  is  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  the 
different  authorities  walk  in  procession. 

The  population  of  Elrich  amounts  only  to  2500  souls ; 
it  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade,  although  it  possesses  seve- 
ral manufactories  of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  cavern 
of  Kelle  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  much  admired.  It 
is  not  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and 
he  who  visits  it,  must  descend  from  its  entrance  to  the  depth 
of  150  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  inner  part 
of  the  cave  is  about  ten  feet  lower.  Its  breadth  is  not  less 
than  256  feet,  and  it  is  upwards  of  268  in  length.6  The 
waters  of  a  fresh  and  limpid  spring  form  a  deep  reservoir  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  entrance,  and  fine  stalactites  are 
seen  on  different  parts  of  the  walls. 

Langensalza  is  so  called  from  the  river  Salza,  near  which 
it  has  been  built,  a  place  now  more  remarkable  for  its  in- 
dustry and  trade,  the  culture  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
and  the  labours  of  its  agricultural  society,  than  for  its  old 
castle,  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  or  its  lyceum.  The 
crevices  with  which  the  soil  had  been  furrowed,  became 
apparently  broader  on  the  10th  of  June,  1813,  and  the  town 
was  almost  overturned ;  all  the  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  destroyed,  and  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of 
meadow  land  were  inundated.  The  population  in  1819, 
amounted  to  6000  individuals.  It  appears  too  from  a  sta- 
tistical account  relative  to  the  same  year,  that  besides  se- 
veral manufactories  of  silk  and  serge,  there  were  not  fewer 
than  3000  cotton  looms.1'  The  salutary  effects  of  the  sul- 
phureous baths  at  Langensalza  have  been  much  commend- 
ed ;  many  strangers  resort  to  them.  The  sources  of  these 
springs  have  been  discovered  at  Tennstadt  and  at  Tonna, 
which  have  since  become  well  frequented  watering  places. 
Fossil  bones  of  elephants  have  been  often  found  near  the 
last  village.  They  are  imbedded  in  the  alluvial  deposits 
by  which  the  soil  is  formed.  The  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country  is  very  fruitful ;  the  inhabitants  cultivate  anise, 
madder  and  woad  (Isatis  tinctoria,)  the  last  of  which  has 

c  "  Son  entree  a  150  pieds  de  hauteur,  le  plafond  n'a  que  six  pieds  do 
plus  ;  mais  son  interieur  a  25G  pieds  de  largeur  et  2G8  de  longueur."  ? 
f  "Metiers  a  filer,"  spinning. machines. 
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been  supposed  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  any  produced 
in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Calcareous  concretions  are  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  alluvial  sand  at  a  short  distance 
from  Langensalza ;  a  healing  virtue  was  in  former  times 
attributed  to  them  by  the  credulous  ;  it  was  imagined  that 
they  could  consolidate  fractured  bones,  and  they  were  on 
that  account  called  osteocolla. 

The  government  of  Magdeburg  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber of  important  towns  than  both  the  two  which  have  been 
last  mentioned. 

Quedlinburg  on  the  Bude,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous, contains  12,000  inhabitants.  The  ancient  castle  still 
remains,  where  the  sovereign  abbess  of  the  country  used  to 
reside,  a  princess,  who  notwithstanding  the  vows  of  humility 
attached  to  her  holy  prof  ession,  sat  as  a  member  of  the  em- 
pire on  the  same  bench  with  the  prelates  of  the  Rhine. 
The  tombs  of  the  emperor  Henry  I.  and  the  empress  Ca- 
therine may  still  be  seen  in  the  church  of  the  castle.  Se- 
veral articles  of  great  antiquity,  and  different  relics  of  doubt- 
ful origin  might  also  be  enumerated  ;  among  others,  one  of 
the  vases  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  used  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  which  was  given  as  such 
to  the  abbey,  by  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great.  A  curiosity 
of  a  different  description  has  been  placed  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  townhouse ;  it  is  an  iron  cage,  in  which  a  count  of 
Reinstein,  whom  Otho  the  Great  accused  of  treason,  was 
confined.  Quedlinburg  boasts  of  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  Klopstock. 

Wernigerode  is  situated  on  the  side  of  Mount  Brocken, 
at  the  elevation  of  827  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
possesses  a  gymnasium,  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  among 
which  there  are  not  fewer  than  2000  bibles,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  a  fine  botanical  garden.  It  contains  a 
population  of  more  than  4000  inhabitants,  audits  trade  con- 
sists in  corn,  wood,  iron  and  spirits  which  are  distilled  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Halberstadt  is,  next  to  Magdeburg,  the  most  important 
town  in  the  government ;  its  population  amounts  to  14,700 
individuals,  and  in  that  number  are  included  more  than  a 
hundred  Jewish  families.  We  might  mention  among  its 
institutions,  three  public  schools,  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  schoolmasters,  and  a  literary  society  of  which  the 
transactions  are  published.  It  is  one  of  the  gayest  towns  in 
the  province  ;  balls,  concerts,  assemblies  and  plays  are  the 
ordinary  amusements.  The  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  laid  out  in  public  walks,  that  may  vie  with  any  in  Sax- 
ony. The  Spiegelberge  hills,  which  were  covered  with  plan- 
tations by  the  late  Baron  Spiegel,  to  whom  they  belonged, 
form  a  vast  English  garden  possessing  the  most  varied  and 
magnificent  views  ;  the  wealthy  proprietor,  who  devoted  his 
fortune  to  the  embellishment  of  this  public  walk,  may  claim 
the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Halberstadt  has  given 
birth  to  two  men,  whose  reputation  depends  on  very  diffe- 
rent titles ;  the  first  is  Gleim,  the  celebrated  poet  and  pa- 
triot ;  the  second  is  Breyhahn,  the  supposed  inventor  of 
beer.  Strangers  seldom  fail  to  visit  the  garden  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  poet  are  deposited.  An  inscription  on  the 
house  of  the  other,  announces  his  invention,  the  value  of 
which  so  many  are  able  to  appreciate  ;  but  while  the  name 
of  Gleim  is  repeated  by  all  the  admirers  of  German  litera- 
ture, that  of  Breyhahn  is  hardly  known  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  native  town. 


a  "  2923  jours  ou  arpens" — 2400  morgen  (Hassel.)  For  these  measures, 
eee  Tables  of  Mathemat.  and  Physical  Geography,  tab.  IX. 


The  town  of  Kalbe  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  contains, 
according  to  Stein,  5588  inhabitants,  but  that  number  has 
been  reduced  by  Hassel  to  4098.  It  is  in  other  respects 
not  so  worthy  of  notice  as  Barby,  the  population  of  which 
amounts  only  to  2800  souls.  That  small  town  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Elbe,  possesses  an  observatory,  a  collection  ofnata* 
ral  history,  and  a  printing  office.  Aschersleben  is  a  place 
of  trade,  its  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  are  exported ;  it  Is  peo- 
pled by  8500  inhabitants.  The  vineyards  in  the  circle  of 
Merseburg  occupy  a  space  of  2923  acres,*  and  their  annual 
produce  is  not  less  than  17,500  eimersor  1,120,000  bottles 
of  wine. 

Magdeburg  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  province 
of  Saxony ;  it  was  formerly  an  imperial  and  Hanseatic 
town,  and  it  contains  at  present  a  population  of  36,600  in- 
habitants. It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
height  of  234  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Elbe 
renders  its  means  of  defence  more  effectual,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  was  destroyed  in  1812,  in  order  to  extend  its  forti- 
fications. The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1815,  amounted 
only  to  32,867 ;  the  rapid  increase  that  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  population,  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
blessings  of  peace.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  public  buildings,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  arsenal,  a  fine  post  office,  and  a  large  custom  house. 
Some  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  numerous  hos- 
pitals for  the  education  of  orphans  in  different  parts  of 
Prussia  ;  that  of  Magdeburg  is  worthy  of  its  importance. 
The  cathedral  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  portal, 
altar  and  baptismal  fonts,  but  the  church  of  the  garrison  is 
more  interesting  from  its  antiquity  ;  it  was  built  in  the  year 
1016.  The  dungeon  into  which  General  La  Fayette  was 
thrown,  may  be  seen  at  Magdeburg  ;  in  that  instance,  it  has 
been  generally  admitted,  the  law  of  nations  was  violated. 
The  two  finest  squares  in  the  town  are  that  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  old  market  place ;  the  latter  is  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  the  emperor  Otho  the  Great,  and  the  side  of  the 
other  is  formed  by  the  cathedral.  Among  the  different 
useful  institutions  at  Magdeburg,  are  a  seminary  for  teaching 
schoolmasters,  several  schools,  one  of  which  is  the  provincial 
school  of  arts,  two  commercial  seminaries  and  a  royal  board- 
ing-house for  the  education  of  girls.  The  trade  of  Magde- 
burg does  not  consist  only  in  the  sale  of  its  linen,  woollen  and 
cotton  stuffs,  and  the  produce  of  its  different  manufacto- 
ries ;  its  situation  renders  it  the  mart  for  the  trade  between 
Germany  and  the  North. 

The  small  town  of  Schoenebeck  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  Magdeburg  ;  it  contains  4800  inhabitants,  and  it  is  noted 
for  its  salt  springs,  which  produce  annually  more  than 
58,000,000  pounds  of  salt.  Burg  is  peopled  by  10,000  in- 
habitants, who  are  mostly  descended  from  Swiss  and  French 
Protestants ;  its  trade  consists  principally  in  cloth  ;  more 
than  8000  pieces  are  manufactured  every  year.  Stendal, 
a  town  of  5500  inhabitants,  is  in  other  respects  insignificant, 
but  it  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth  place  of  the  cele- 
brated Winckelmann.  Salzwedel  on  the  Jetze  is  the  last 
town  of  any  importance  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  its  population  amounts  to  5S00  souls  ;  the  produce 
of  its  manufactories  is  considerable  ;  acconliiii>-  to  Stein,  it 
exports  every  year  1065  pieces  of  cloth,  ami  more  than 
89,000  yards  of  linen. 

We  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  seven  provinces, 
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which  form  geographically  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  other 
words  a  country  of  4161  German  square  miles,  or  49,932 
English  square  miles,  in  superficial  extent  ;a  but  Prussia 
comprehends  politically  the  lour  provinces  of  Westphalia, 
Juliers,  Cleves  and  Berg,  the  lower  Rhine  and  Neuf- 
chatel.  These  provinces,  separated  from  the  other  Prus- 
sian dominions  by  Hesse,  Brunswick  and  other  principali- 
ties, and  conterminous  to  Hanover,  the  Netherlands  and 
France,  may  be  considered  temporary  acquisitions,  not 
gained  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  ceded  to  Prussia  by  diplo- 
matic arrangements.  States  not  governed  by  the  same  laws, 
not  participating  in  the  same  interests,  have  suddenly  become 
Prussian.  It  would  be  incorrect  therefore  to  identify  them 
with  the  monarchy ;  they  are  rather  military  occupations 
or  Prussian  colonies.  They  shall  be  more  fully  mentioned 
in  a  different  part  of  the  work,  in  the-  account  of  Germany 
and  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

It  remains  for  us  to  state  some  facts  connected  with  the 
statistics  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  population  of 
these  states  follows  an  increasing  progression,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Ample  data  are  not  wanting  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  statement ;  it  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  it  by  two 
examples.  The  number  of  deaths  in  Berlin  amounted  in 
1824  to  6336,  and  the  number  of  births  to  7531.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  Koenigsberg  during  the  same  year  was 
equal  to  1986,  and  the  number  of  births  to  2391.  It  may 
be  seen  that  the  proportion  in  these  two  places  is  nearly 
the  same.  It  is  not  however  by  examining  the  proportion 
that  subsists  in  the  different  towns  that  accurate  information 
can  be  obtained  on  the  subject,  both  because  the  unmarried 
persons,  who  reside  in  them,  are  more  numerous  than  in 
the  country,  and  also  because  the  number  of  individuals 
that  remain  in  them  for  a  short  time,  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  is  often  very  different  in  different  places. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  determine  the  proportion  as  it 
subsists  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  do 
so,  for  registers  of  births  and  deaths  have  been  kept  with 
great  care  during  several  years.  It  is  only  in  this  manner 
that  a  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  increase  in 
the  population.  According  to  the  last  census  made  in 
Prussia,  the  number  of  inhabitants  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  possessions  amounted  to  11,480,815.  During  a  period 
of  five  years  from  1816  to  1821,  the  number  of  deaths 
amounted  to  1,823,51 1,  and  the  births  to  2,843,487.  The 
excess  was  thus  equal  to  1,019,976,  which  indicates  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  in  Berlin  or  Koenigsberg.  In  the 
number  of  births  are  included  35,535  illegitimate  children, 
or  one  out  of  every  three  hundred  and  twenty-three.  In 
many  other  European  countries,  the  number  is  much  more 
considerable. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  crimes,  the  different  provinces 
under  the  Prussian  government  furnish  us  with  very  dif- 
ferent results.  It  appears  that  crimes  are  most  rare  in  the 
protestant  provinces,  and  most  common  in  the  catholic,  or 
in  those  where  the  numerous  festivals  and  holidays  of  the 
Roman  church  are  observed.  It  is  certain  besides  that  the 
most  industrious  countries  are  those  in  which  there  are 
the  fewest  catholics.  These  observations  are  not  extended 
to  the  lower  orders  that  inhabit  large  towns  ;  their  baneful 
influence  on  the  habits  of  the  people  is  too  well  known. 


a  Number  of  English  square  miles,  in  the  seven  provinces,  in  1817, 
87,021. — Ed.  Encyc.  The  sum  of  the  German  square  miles  in  the  seven 
provinces,  as  given  in  the  following  Statistical  Table,  is  4201.3. — P. 

b  Annales  sur  1' Administration  interieure  de  l'Etat. 


The  researches  of  M.  Kampsb  exhibit  very  curious  results 
on  these  important  questions. 

It  appears  that  one  individual  has  beea  found  guilty  of 
murder  out  of  every  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne ;  one  out  of  every 
thirty-five  thousand  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  and  the 
country  of  Munster ;  one  out  of  twenty-five  thousand  in 
the  district  of  Marienwerder ;  one  for  every  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  in  Pomerania  ;  and  lastly,  one  for 
every  four  hundred  in  the  towns  of  Cologne,  Munster, 
Dusseldorf  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

As  to  the  number  of  thefts  and  robberies,  the  following 
proportions  have  been  observed  ;  one  person  for  every  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  Pomeranians;  one 
for  every  three  thousand  persons  in  western  Prussia,  Silesia, 
and  eastern  Prussia ;  one  for  every  eight  hundred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coblentz  and  Treves ;  and  lastly,  one 
for  every  four  hundred  in  the  countries  of  Cologne,  Dussel- 
dorf, Munster  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  universi- 
ties of  Berlin  and  Halle,  and  the  number  of  students  that 
attend  them.  The  other  university  towns  in  Prussia  are 
Koenigsberg,  Breslaw,  Greifswalde,  Bonn  and  Munster. 
The  first  was  attended  by  three  hundred  and  three  stu- 
dents in  1824;  the  second  by  seven  hundred  and  ten; 
the  third  by  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ;  the  fourth  by 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  ;  and  the  last  by  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four.  Foreigners  made  up  nearly  a  half  of  the 
students  in  these  different  universities.0 

It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Ber- 
lin, that  a  saving-bank  was  established  in  that  city  in  1818  ; 
it  would  have  been  well,  had  all  the  other  large  towns  in 
Prussia  followed  the  example  of  the  capital.  That  bank 
allows  4i  per  cent,  on  every  deposit  from  a  crown  upwards. 
It  received  in  1818,  deposits  to  the  amount  of  14,491 
crowns,  but  from  the  confidence  of  the  public,  they  amount- 
ed in  1824  to  685,742  crowns. 

The  practice  of  insuring  against  fire  has  become  very 
general  of  late  years.  Insurance  offices  have  been  for  a 
long  time  established  in  Prussia,  but  the  people  neglected 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  they  afforded. 
Their  advantages  however  are  now  acknowledged,  and  the 
sum  for  which  property  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg 
was  insured  in  1824,  amounted  to  37,854,875  crowns. 

The  trade  of  Prussia,  and  particularly  that  in  grain,  has 
of  late  years  been  much  improved,  and  the  cause  must  be 
assigned  to  the  wise  and  enlightened  measures  of  govern- 
ment, by  which  freedom  has  been  granted  to  every  depart- 
ment of  industry.11  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  example 
given  by  Prussia  has  not  been  imitated  by  the  German 
princes,  and  that  laws  are  still  in  force,  according  to  which, 
merchants  who  trade  in  corn  are  considered  forestallers, 
and  made  liable  to  severe  penalties.  Government,  by  put 
ting  this  trade  on  the  same  footing  with  others,  does  all 
it  can  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  scarcity  or  famine,  for 
in  that  branch  of  commerce,  as  in  every  other,  competition 
is  always  advantageous  to  the  consumer.  The  price  of 
grain  has  been  continually  falling  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  landed  proprietors  attribute  it  to  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  increasing  culture  of  the 


c  "  Nearly  a  thousand  foreigners  attended  these  universities." 

d  "  The  trade  in  grain  has  of  late  years  been  much  improved.  Govern- 
ment has  freed  it  from  all  restrictions,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of 
commerce." 
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potatoc,  which  is  now  much  used  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  to  the  successive  improvements  in  agriculture,  to 
the  division  of  many  large  estates,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
difficulty  of  exportation,  a  difficulty  that  is  rendered  insur- 
mountable by  the  line  of  foreign  custom  houses  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Prussia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  governments,  better  informed  as  to  their  true 
interests,  may  discover  the  defects  and  even  the  absurdity 
of  the  present  system  of  duties.  The  subject  of  the  corn 
trade  shall  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

More  enlightened  than  some  European  governments, 
Prussia  has  extended  its  commercial  relations  with  the  new 
American  republics,  and  that  department  of  its  trade  has 
been  constantly  increasing  for  some  years  past.  Prussia 
proper  exported  in  1825  to  the  American  continent,  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  merchandise,  of  which  the  value  was  not  less 
than  1,472,410  crowns,  and  the  provinces  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  sent  in  the  same  year,  and  to  the  same  coun- 
tries, goods  amounting  in  value  to  955,960  crowns,  making 
a  sum  jtotal  of  2,428,370  crowns.  The  commerce  of  its 
ports  on  the  Baltic,  has  likewise  been  improved  ;  not  fewer 
than  1089  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of  Memel  in  1825, 
and  1115,  out  of  which  974  were  loaded  with  wood,  sailed 
from  it.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  342  vessels  en- 
tered the  port  of  Pillau  on  the  Frisch  Haf,  and  285  sailed 
from  it.  The  number  that  entered  Stettin  amounted  to 
490,  and  the  vessels  that  left  it  to  446  ;  290  entered  Stral- 
sund,  and  385  sailed  from  the  same  harbour ;  lastly,  587 
arrived  at  Swinesmunde,  and  602  departed  from  it. 

The  wool  trade  must  have  been  very  flourishing  during 
the  same  year,  for  according  to  the  most  accurate  accounts, 
114,626  quintals  of  raw,  and  65,771  of  dressed  wool  were 
exported  from  the  land  and  maritime  frontiers  of  Prussia. 

Some  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  beet  sugar 
works  in  the  different  towns,  but  the  consumption  of  that 
article  is  so  great,  that  the  quantity  imported  annually 
amounts  to  346,000  quintals,  exclusively  of  what  is  smug- 
gled, which  is  not  supposed  to  be  less  than  8000.a  Thus 
the  annual  allowance  for  each  individual  in  the  kingdom  is 
about  three  pounds  and  a  half,  which  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  the  quantity  consumed  by  each  individual  in 
France.  The  importation  of  coffee  is  likewise  very  great ; 
it  is  equal  one  year  with  another  to  163,400  quintals. 


STATISTICAL.  TABLES 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA  PROPER, 

According  to  the  Censuses  of  1819  and  1821,  as  published  by 
Hassel ;  and  according  to  other  more  recent  authorities. 


EASTERN  PRUSSIA. 


TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 


A.  Government  of  Koenigsberg,  divided  into  nine- 
teen circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are :  Allenstein, 
Braunsberg,  Fischhausen,  Friedland,  Gerdauen,  Heiligen- 
beil,  Heilsberg,  Kcenigsberg,  Labiau,  Memel,  Morungen, 

1  Verhandl.  des  Vcreins  zur  Beford.  des  Gewerbes,  1826. 

b  A  German  square  mile  is  equal  to  nearly  twelve  Eng.  sq.  miles. — Tr. 


Neidenburg,  Ortelsburg,  Osterode,  Preussisch-Eylau, 
Preussisch-Holland,  Rastenburg,  Rcessel,  Welau. 


Towns   48 

Burghs   12 

Villages  3717 

Census  of  1821  


Surface  in  Ger-  Inhabitants 
man  riquaro  kt  every 

Population.         Miles,  b  Square  Mile. 


|  592, 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


170 
624,163 
31,993 


404.95 
401.95 


1462 
1542 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES.' 

Land  8,702,451.    Under  water  662,205. 

f  Horses   171,601 

Oxen   295,906 

Domestic  Animals    .    .    .  <  Sheep   244,950 

Goats   1,475 

i.  Swine   180,171 

B.  Government  op  Gumbinnen,  divided  into  sixteen 
circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Angerburg,  Darkeh- 
men,  Gumbinnen,  Goldap,  Heidekrug,  Insterburg,  Johan- 
nisburg,  Lcetzen,  Lyk,  Neiderung,  Olezko,  Pilkallen, 
Ragnit,  Sensburg,  Stallupcehnen,  Tilsit. 


Towns   19 

Burghs   13 

Parishes   94  , 

Villages   2954 J 

Census  of  1821  , 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


Surface  in  Ger- 
man Square 
Population.  Milee. 


413,373 

445,290 
31,917 


297.85 
297.85 


Inhabitants 
for  every 
Square  Mile. 


1383 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  6,400,992.    Under  water  161,537. 


1495 
107 


145,961 


f  Horses  

Oxen   237,480 

Domestic  Animals    .    .    .  <  Sheep      .    .        ....  210,108 

Goats   751 

tSwine   147,025 


WESTERN  PRUSSIA. 


TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

A.  Government  of  Dantzic,  divided  into  seven  cir- 
cles, of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Behrendt,  Dantzic, 
Elbing,  Karthaus,  Marienburg,  Neustadt,  Stargardt. 

Surface  in  Ger-  Inhabitants 
man  Square  for  every 

Population.         Miles.  Square  Mile. 

Towns   11  ) 

Burghs   6>      265,582  150.89 

Villages   1875 ) 

Census  of  1821    283,002  150.89 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


17,420 


1760 
1875 
115 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  3,242,708.    Under  water  99,126. 

\  Horses   45,275 

|  Oxen   87,869 

Domestic  Animals    .    .    .  <  Sheep   109,901 

Goats   953 

[Swine   52,339 

B.  Government  of  Marienwerder,  divided  into 
thirteen  circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  arc ;  Deutsch- 
Krone,  Flatow,  Graudenz,  Konitz,  Kulm,  Loebau,  Marien- 

■  «  Jours  or  arpenls."  See  note,  p.  601. 
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werder,  Rosenberg,  Schlochau,  Schwetz,  Strasburg,  Stuhm, 
Thorn. 

Surface  in  Ger-  Inhabitants 

man  Square  for  every 

Population.         Miles.  Square  Mile. 

Towns   45  ) 

Burghs                            4}     367,495         315.06  1167 

Villages   2078 ) 

Census  of  1821                              392,255         315.06  1244 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


24,760 


77 


Domestic  Animals 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  6,770,762. 

f  Horses    ...........  67,355 

Oxen   165,251 

.    .  <j  Sheep   384,494 

|  Goats   1,805 

^  Swine    100,539 


GRAND  DUTCHY  OF  POSEN. 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

A.  Government  op  Posen,  divided  into  seventeen 
circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Adelnau,  Birnbaum, 
Bomst,  Buk,  Fraustadt,  Kosten,  Kroeben,  Krotoschin, 
Meseritz,  Obernik,  Pleschen,  Posen,  Samter,  Schildberg, 
Schrimm,  Schroda,  Wreschen. 


Towns   94 

Burghs   3 

Villages  2410 

Census  of  1821  


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


Population. 
604,612 
635,188 
30,576 


Surface  in  Ger- 
man  Square 
Miles. 

327.42 
327.42 


Inhabitants 
lor  every 
Square  Mile. 

1847 
1943 
96 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  7,036,573. 

f  Horses   52,264 

I  Oxen   204,834 

Domestic  Animals   .   .    .  ■<  Sheep   600,471 

Goats   371 

t  Swine    79,302 

B.  Government  of  Bromberg,  divided  into  nine  cir- 
cles, of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Bromberg,  Chodzesen, 
Gnesen,  Inowratzlaw,  Mogilno,  Schubin,  Tscharnikow, 
Wirsitz,  Wongrowitz. 


Towns   54 

Burghs   2 

Villages  1250 

Census  of  1821  


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


Population. 

270,360 
297,399 
27,039 


Surface  in  Ger- 
man Square 
Miles. 

211.07 
211.07 


Inhabitants 
for  every 
Square  Mile. 

1324 
1409 
85 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

.  Land  4,535,978. 

f  Horses   33,700 

Oxen   107,177 

Domestic  Animals   .   .   .  -(Sheep    333,163 

I  Goats   1,143 

t  Swine   59,629 

SILESIA. 

three  governments. 

A.  Government  of  Breslau,  divided  into  twenty-two 

circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Breslau,  Brieg, 


Frankenstein,  Glatz,  Guhrau,  Habelschwerdt,  Militsch, 
Munsterberg,  Namslau,  Neumarkt,  Nimptsch,  Ohlau,  Oels, 
Reichenbach,  Schweidnitz,  Steinau,  Strehlen,  Striegau, 
Trebnitz,  Waldenburg,  Wartenberg,  Wohlau. 

Inhabitants 
German  Square      for  every 
Population.  Miles.  Square  Mile. 

Towns   55) 

Burghs   8^  833,253 

Villages   2245 ) 

Census  of  1821    851,423 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


18,170 


247.41  3368 
247.41  3441 
73 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  5,316,616. 

f  Horses   72,657 

Oxen   293,203 

Domestic  Animals   .    .    .  {  Sheep    896,460 

I  Goats   7,856 

L  Swine   34,097 

B.  Government  of  Oppeln,  divided  into  sixteen  cir 
cles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Beufhen,  Falkenberg, 
Gross-Strehlitz,  Grotfkau,  Kosel,  Kreuzburg,  Leobschutz, 
Lublinitz,  Neisse,  Neustadt,  Oppeln,  Pless,  Ratibor,  Ro- 
senberg, Rybnik,  Tost. 


Towns   38' 

Burghs   19 

Villages   1846 1 

Census  for  1821  


Inhabitants 
German  Square      for  every 
Population.  Miles.  Square  Mile, 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


561,203 
601,562 
40,359 


248.40  2259 
248.40  2462 
203 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  5,338,329. 

{Horses   69,372 

Oxen   220,111 

Sheep    416,388 

Goats   920 

Swine   54,459 

C.  Government  of  Liegnitz,  divided  into  eighteen 
circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Bolkenhain,  Bunz- 
lau,  Freystadt,  Glogau,  Goerlitz,  Griinberg,  Hainau-GoM- 
berg,  Hirschberg,  Jauer,  Landshut,  Lauban,  Liegnitz,  Lcew- 
enberg,  Liibben,  Rothenburg,  Sagan,  Schoenau,  Sprottau. 


Towns   45 

Burghs   11  1 

Villages   1685 ' 

Census  of  1821  


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


Population. 

667,133 
685,049 
17,916 


Inhabitants 
German  Square      for  every 
Miles.  Square  Mile. 


224.49 
224.49 


2974 
3051 
77 


Domestic  Animals 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  4,820,334. 

f  Horses   33,839 

Oxen   234,037 

.    .  J.  Sheep   542,691 

Goats   11,467 

[Swine    9,005 


PROVINCE  OF  BRANDENBURG. 

TWO  GOVERNMENTS. 

A.  Government  of  Potzdam,  divided  into  thirteen  cir- 
cles, of  which  the  chief  towns  are :  Angermunde,  Jiiterbock- 
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Luckenwalde,  Niederbarnim,  Oberbarnim,  Osthavelland, 
Ostpriegnitz,  Prenzlow,  Ruppin,  Teltow-Storkow,  Tem- 
plin,  Westhavelland,  Westpriegnitz,  Zaucha-Belzig. 


Towns   72 

Burghs   13 

Villages  1319 

Census  of  1821  


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


Population. 

740,333 
7-18,027 
7,694 


German  Square 
Miles. 


377.77 


377.77 


Inhabitants 
for  every 
Square  Mile. 

1950 
1980 
30 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  8,118,323. 

f  Horses   96,701 

I  Oxen   241,207 

Domestic  Animals        .    .  -i  Sheep   908,574 

Goats   5,761 

[Swine   88,590 

B.  Government  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  di- 
vided into  eighteen  circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns 
are  :  Arenswalde,  Frankfort,  Friedeberg,  Guben,  Kalau, 
Koenigsberg,  Kottbus,  Krossen,  Kiistrin,  Landsberg,  Lebus, 
Luckau,  Lubben,  Soldin,  Sorau,  Spremberg-Hoyerswerda, 
Sternberg,  Ziillichau. 


Towns   70 

Burghs   7 

Villages  1699 

Census  for  1821  


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


Population. 

594,827 
615,831 
21,004 


Inhabitants 
German  Square      for  every 
Miles.  Square  Mile. 


371.53 
371.53 


1601 
1657 
56 


Domestic  Animals 


NUMBER  OP  ACRES. 

Land  7,984,308. 

f  Horses   67,183 

I  Oxen   286,932 

.    .    .  <  Sheep   810,711 

Goats   2,801 

I  Swine    74,041 

POMERANIA. 


three  governments. 

A.  Government  of  Stettin,  divided  into  thirteen  cir- 
cles, of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Anklam,  Demmin, 
Greiffenhagen,  Greiffenberg,  Kammin,  Naugardt,  Pyritz, 
Randow,  Regenwalde,  Saazig,  Stettin,  Uckermunde, 
Usedom-Wollin. 


Population. 

Towns   35) 

Burghs   b\  341,041 

Villages   1500 ) 

Census  of  1821    358,974 


German  Square 
Miles. 


233.13 
233.13 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


17,933 


Inhabitants 
for  every 
Square  Mile. 

1463 
1539 
76 


Domestic  Animals  . 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  5,010,027. 

{Horses   54,992 

Oxen   172,470 

Sheep    570,186 

Goats   1,500 

Swine   73,328 

B.  Government  of  Kceslin,  divided  into  nine  circles, 
of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Belgard,  Dramburg,  Furst- 

VOL.  n.— NOS.  113  &  114.  4  K 


enthum,  Lauenburg-Biitow,  Neu-Stettin,  Rumrnelsburg, 
Schiefelbein,  Schlawe,  Stolpe. 


Towns  .  .  . 
Burghs  .  .  . 
Villages  .  . 
Census  of  1821 


23 
5 

1196 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


Population. 
255,265 
273,804 
18,539 


Inhabitant/! 
Cerrnan  Square      for  every 
Miles.  Square  Mile 


258.49 

258.49 


987 
1C59 
72 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  5,555,093.    Under  water  59,470. 

f  Horses   42,111 

Oxen   123.9S1 

Domestic  Animals    .    .    .  -I  Sheep    363,791 

Goats   1,558 

[  Swine    38,378 

C.  Government  of  Stralsund,  divided  into  four  cir- 
cles, of  which  the  chief  towns  are :  Bergen,  Franzburg, 
Greifswalde,  Grimma. 


Population. 

Towns   14  ) 

Burghs   3}  133,528 

Villages    347 ) 

Census  of  1821    135,425 


German  Square 
Miles. 


74.90 
74.90 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


1,897 


Inhabitants 
for  every 
Square  Mile. 

1783 
1808 

25 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  1,609,485.    Underwater  115,595. 

f  Horses   29,514 

I  Oxen   88,504 

Domestic  Animals   .    .    .  <  Sheep      .   166,371 

Goats   181 

t  Swine    25.53C 

PROVINCE  OF  SAXONY. 

THREE  governments. 

A.  Government  of  Magdeburg,  divided  into  fifteen 
circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  Aschersleben,  Gar 
deleben,  Halberstadt,  Jerichow  I.,  Jerichow  II.,  Kalbe, 
Magdeburg,  Neuhaldensleben,  Oschersleben,  Osterburg, 
Osterwick,  Salzwedel,  Stendal,  Wanzleben,  Wolmirstadt. 


Towns   50 

Burghs   3 

Villages   917 

Hamlets  and  detached 

houses   580 J 

Census  for  1821  


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


Population. 


486,000 


493,560 
7,560 


German  Square 
Miles. 


204.70 


Inhabitants 
for  every 
Square  Mile. 


2371 


204.70 


2411 

37 


Domestic  Animals 


NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  4,399,119. 

f  Horses   65,904 

Oxen   155,528 

.    .  <  Sheep   687,040 

Goats   5,256 

[  Swine    69,350 


B.  Government  of  Merseburg,  divided  into  sixteen 
circles,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are  :  BitterfeW,  DeHtscH, 
Eckartsberga,   Halle,    Liebcnwerda,  Mansfeld-Gebirgc, 
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Merseburg,  Naumburg,  Querfurt,  Saale,  Sangershausen, 
Schweinitz,  Torgau,  Weissenfels,  Wittemberg,  Zeitz. 


'I'owns  

Burghs  

Villages  and  Hamlets 
Census  for  1821..  . 

Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


7U 

1648  ) 


Population. 
525,507 
532,939 


German  Square 
Miles. 


187 

187 


Inhabitants 
for  every 
Square  Mile. 

2810 
2849 
39 


7,432 

NUMBER  OF  ACRES. 

Land  4,018,808. 

f  Horses   50,647 

Oxen   200,808 

.    .  <!  Sheep   677,425 

I  Goats   17,980 

^Swine   76,794 

C.  Government  of  Erfurt,  divided  into  nine  circles, 
of  whicb  the  chief  towns  are  :  Erfurt,  Heiligenstadt, 
LangensalZa,  Muhlhausen,  Nordhausen,.  Schleusingen, 
Weissensee,  Worbis,  Ziegenriick. 


Domestic  Animals 


Population. 

Towns  .......  22" 

Burghs   14 

Villages     ......     399  ^  247,714 

Hamlets  and  detached 

houses  207 

Census  for  1821    248,843 


German  Square 
Miles. 


66.24 
66.24 


Increase  from  1819  to  1821 


1,129 


Inhabitants 
for  every 
Square  Mile. 

3740 

3756 
16 


NUMBER  OP  ACRES. 

Land  1,423,381. 


Domestic  Animals 


f  Horses   17,438 

Oxen   63,190 

Sheep   188,212 

Goats   10,948 

LSwine   26,786 


Number  of  Inhabitants  according  to  the  different  nations 
and  sects  to  which  they  belong — Number  of  Monasteries^ 
Churches,  Universities  and  Schools. 

EASTERN  PRUSSIA. 

Different  Nations. 

Srermans   633,000 

Lithuanians   350,000 

Koures  or  Coures,  Lettons  or  Lettonians         .  20,000 

Jews   2500 


Protestants 

Catnohcs 

Mennonites 

Socinians 

Jews 


Different  Sects. 


Parishes  and  Churches. 
Lutheran  Parishes  (according  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg) 

3alvinistic  Parishes  

Oatholic  Parishes  

Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues        .  . 


857,000 
145,000 
850 
150 
2,500 


384 
18 
80 

554 


Places  of  Education. 


University 
jymnasiums 


Different  Seminaries11 
Primary  or  Elementary  Schools 


Germans 

Poles 

Jews 


WESTERN  PRUSSIA. 

Different  Nations. 


69 
1937 


293,000 
327,300 
12,700 


Different  Sects. 

Protestants      .   312,000 

Catholics   295,700 

Mennonites   12,600 

Jews   12,700 


Monasteries. 


Convents  for  Men 
Convents  for  Women 


Churches. 

Catholic  Churches  .... 
Lutheran  Churches  .... 
Calvinistic  Churches  .... 
Assemblies  of  the  Mennonite  Communion 


Catholic  College 
Catholic  Gymnasiums 
Catholic  Seminary 
Protestant  Gymnasiums 
Normal  Schoolb 


Places  of  Education. 


Germans 

Poles 

Jews 


Lutherans 

Calvinists 

Catholics 

Mennonites 

Greeks 

Jews 


GRAND  DUTCHY  OF  POSEN. 

Different  Nations. 


Different  Sects. 


Monasteries. 


Convents  for  Men 
Convents  for  Women 


Churches. 

Catholic  Churches  .       .       .  . 

Greek  Church  ....... 

Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Churches  . 
Lutheran  Churches        .      .      .  . 


SILESIA. 

Different  Nations. 


Germans  .... 
Poles  .  .  .  .  . 
Wends  . 

Bohemians  or  Czechs  (  Tcheken) 
Jews  ..... 


Different  Sects. 


Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
Catholics 

Mennonites  .  .  . 
Jews       .       . .  . 


Monasteries. 


Convents  for  Men 
Convents  for  Women 


19 
9 


571 

248 
8 
18 


155,000 
670,000 
49,900 


258,500 
3,900 
562,000 
28 
572 
49,900 


47 
10 


581 
1 
10 
111 


1,600,000 
416,000 
24,500 
4,500 
16,600 


1,150,500 
894,276 
230 
16,600 


*  "  Colleges  or  secondary  schools." 


b  "  Seminary  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters." 
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Churches. 

Lutheran   625 

Reformed  •      .  9 

Catholic  Churches  in  three  dioceses   1378 

Chapels  visited  by  Pilgrims   7 

Places  of  Education. 

Catholic  University   1 

 Gymnasiums   8 

 Seminary          ........  1 

Lutheran  Gymnasiums    10 

Reformed                        ........  1 

Normal  Schools"-   13 

Jewish  Schools        .........  2 

Military  School   1 

Boarding  Schools  for  Girls                                                 .  4 

Primary  and  Secondary  Schools       .       .              ...  3500 


PROVINCE  OF  BRANDENBURG. 

Different  Nations. 

Germans   .  1,252,000 

Wends  >>   68,000 

French  and  "Walloons   6,500 

Jews   8,500 

Different  Sects. 

Protestants   1,306,190 

Catholics   20,000 

Mennonites   310 

Jews   8,500 

Churches. 

Lutheran   1,216 

Calvinistic   37 

French  Reformed   30 

Different  Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues         ...  2,481 


POMERANIA. 

Different  Nations. 

Germans   640,000 

Wends  or  Cassubians,  who  have  retained  their  dialect      .       .  86,800 

Jews   3,000 

Different  Sects. 

Protestants   710,000 

Catholics   6,798 

Mennonites   2 

Jews                                                            ...  3,000 

Churches  and  Parishes. 

Lutheran  Parishes                                                      ,  519 

Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Parishes   7 

Catholic  Parishes    8 

Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues   1,357 


PROVINCE  OF  SAXONY. 

Different  Nations. 
Germans,  together  with  some  inhabitants  of  French  ex- 
traction, who  have  long  since  forgotten  their  native  lan- 
guage, and  some  Hallores  or  Wends  .       .       .  1,255,980 

Jews   3,240 

Different  Sects. 

Protestants  '  1,167,976 

Catholics   88,000 

Mennonites   4 

Jews  3,240 

Churches,  Chapels  and  Synagogues  2,776 

»  Seminaries  for  schoolmasters. 

b  Those  in  Lusatia  retain  their  language. 

c  Such  is  the  statement  in  the  original ;  but  qu.  3.  According  to  Has- 
scl  (1822,)  there  are  only  6  universities  in  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy, 
and  of  these  only  one,  that  of  Halle,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Saxony. 
Busching  mentions  only  3  universities  in  the  territories,  now  included  in 
that  province,  viz.  Halle,  Wittcmbcrg  and  Erfurt.    The  two  latter  are 


Places  of  Education. 

Universities   8* 

Professors   54 

Students   1,55-1 

Academics   16 

Teachers        .    27 

Scholars   •      .  875 

Public  Schools   89 

Teachers   141 

Scholars   8,032 

Private  Elementary  Schools   51 

Teachers   74 

Scholars   019 

Public  Elementary  Schools   1,036 

Teachers   1,120 

Scholars         .    66,944 


PRUSSIAN  ARMY  IN  1820. 


Royal  Guard 
Infantry  of  the  Line 
Cavalry  .  . 

Artillery  .  , 
Gendarmes      .  . 


17,908  men 
104,712 
19,132 
15,718 
7,050 


Total 


Landwehr 


164,520  i 
359,248  I 


Officers 


8Q~) 
21 
247 
.  655 
.  1,675 
.  1,370 

_  Sub-Lieutenants   3,355, 

Sum  total   .  . 


Generals 
Colonels 

Lieutenant-Colonels 
Majors    .  . 
Captains         .  . 
Lieutenants 


523,763 


7,405 


513,173 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  IN  1S21. 
Revenue. 

Domains  and  Forests   8,406,975  florins. 

Sale  of  Domains   1,500,000 

Mines,  Forges,  Salt  and  Porcelain4       .       .       .  858,000 

Post  Office   1,200,000 

Lotteries   761,700 

Monopoly  on  Salt   5,700,000 

Contributions        .......  53,786,775 

Extraordinary  Receipts   2,786,550 

Total   .      .  75  000,000 

Expenditure. 

Administration  of  Foreign  affairs   ....         900,000  florir»s. 

Church  Establishment"   3,000,000 

Administration  of  Justice   2,580,000 

 of  the  Interior,  Police,  &c     .      .  3,450,450 

 of  Commerce        ....  2,361,000 

War  department   34,206, 150 

Financial  department   400, 150 

Treasury   1,739,625 

Interest  and  Extinguishment  of  the  National  Debt  15,222,500 

Pensions       .       .       .   4,050,000 

Expenses  of  the  Home  Departmentf  .  .  .  3,75(1,00(1 
Various  extraordinary  expenses     ....  3,339,825 

Total   75,000,000 

The  national  debt  amounts  to  412,500,000  florins ;  part  of  it  is  redecmet 
every  year. 

Note. — A  florin  is  equal  in  value  to  two  shillings.' 

now  suppressed.  Perhaps  the  word  university  is  here  intended  to  include 
other  seminaries,  not  strictly  entitled  to  that  name. — P. 

u  Mines,  salt-works,  and  royal  manufactories.  (Hassel.) 

e  Department  of  religion  and  public  instruction.  (Hassel.) 

r  "Administration  interieure" — Provincial  administration.  (HmmL) 

e  "  2  francs."  The  Prussian  florin  is  equal  in  value  to  2s.  4d. — Ed. 
Encyc. 
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Europe  Continued — Agricultural  Produce  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  in  Prussia — Peasants — Mortgages — Landed 
Estates — Method  of  Husbandry — Restrictions  on  the  Fo- 
reign Corn-trade — Depreciation  of  Landed  Property. 
The  information  contained  in  this  chapter,  has  been 
wholly  derived  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Jacob,  a  late  and 
very  intelligent  writer  on  the  agriculture  of  Prussia. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Jacob  are  confined  to  the  three 
maritime  provinces.  As  it  was  the  special  object  of  his  in- 
structions to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  countries  from  which 
corn  had  been  exported  to  England,  his  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  to  the  state  of  these  provinces,  and  also,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  to  that  of  Brandenburg.  The  three  provinces, 
which  communicate  with  the  Baltic  sea,  and  which,  since 
the  conventional  partitions  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  form 
part  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  are  West  Prussia,  East 
Prussia  and  Pomerania.  All  of  them,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  are  a  portion  of  that  vast  and  sandy  plain,  which 
extends  from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  extremity  of 
Asiatic  Russia.*  The  heights  are  too  insignificant  to  merit 
the  appellation  of  hills,  and  such  places  as  are  not  covered 
with  wood,  are  large  and  open  plains.  The  soil  in  some 
places  consists  of  barren  sand,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of 
vegetation,  in  many  parts  no  attempt  at  cultivation,  and 
what  is  cultivated  seems  to  yield  but  scanty  returns.  It  is 
not  then  extraordinary  that  the  landed  property  in  these 
provinces  should  have  fallen  so  much  in  value  ;  both  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  much 
more  favourable  to  production,  and  because  it  is  an  admitted 
truth,  and  one  on  which  Mr.  Jacob  insists,  that  under  a 
great  depreciation  in  the  price  of  corn,  the  poorer  lands  are 
subject  to  a  greater  proportionate  fall  in  their  sale  price  than 
the  more  fertile  soils. 

It  appears  from  official  accounts  that  447,183  quarters 
of  wheat,  and  1,218,916  quarters  of  rye,  barley  and  oats, 
have  been  exported  from  them,  independently  of  their  own 
produce,b  during  the  nine  years  previous  to  the  end  of  1824. 
It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  the  returns  are  wanting 
for  East  Prussia  in  1818,  but  it  is  probable  they  were  not 
more  than  350,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and  340,000  of  other 
grains. 

It  is  likely  that  some  portion  of  the  quantity  may  have 
been  produced  in  the  inland  and  contiguous  provinces  of 
Posen,  Silesia  and  Brandenburg,  for  the  trade  in  corn  be- 
tween one  province  and  another  is  free  in  Prussia,  and  be- 
cause no  official  accounts  are  kept  from  which  it  can  be 


ascertained  whether  what  is  exported  by  sea  is  the  produce 
of  the  province  from  which  it  is  shipped. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  landed  estates  in 
Prussia,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  remained 
until  a  recent  period  in  the  possession  of  large  proprietors. 
The  plebeian  who  had  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  own  exer- 
tions in  any  department  of  industr  y,  whatever  wealth  he 
might  have  amassed,  could  not  invest  it  in  land  until  he  had 
been  ennobled.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1811  that  these 
restrictions  were  removed,  when  the  French  had  invaded 
and  conquered  the  country. 

It  appears  from  other  writings,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Ja- 
cob's report,  that  a  tenantry,  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  it 
is  used  in  some  countries,  is  still  almost  unknown.  The 
land,  it  may  be  repeated,  was  worked  by  a  class  of  persons 
in  some  respects  slaves,  in  reality  but  little  removed  from 
that  condition.  It  is  certain  however  that  they  had  in  many 
cases  a  kind  of  hereditary  right  to  some  use  of  the  land, 
such  as  to  grow  one  crop  of  corn  according  to  a  prescribed 
course,  whilst  the  lord  or  proprietor  had  the  right  of  pasture 
between  the  crops.  They  could  not  on  the  other  hand  be 
dismissed  from  their  holdings,  nor  had  the  superior  any  right 
over  the  property,  which  they  might  be  able  to  accumulate. 
The  conditions  upon  which  the  peasants  held  their  portions 
of  land,  were  very  various,  some  having  a  greater,  and  others 
a  less  share  in  the  use  of  them,  some  performing  greater, 
and  others  less  service  for  them.c 

By  a  series  of  legislative  measures,  that  were  passed  be- 
tween the  years  1807  and  1811,  servitude  was  abolished; 
all  the  once  enslaved  peasants  are  now  changed  into  free- 
men and  freeholders.  The  lands  allotted  to  the  peasantry 
were  divided  according  to  the  proprietor's  claims  for  per- 
sonal services ;  in  some  few  instances,  they  have  been 
equally  portioned,  the  peasant  possessing  his  moiety  in  per- 
petuity ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  lord's  claims  were  less 
limited,  the  peasant  had  a  smaller  share  in  the  land.  Ex- 
amples are  not  wanting  in  which  compensations  in  money 
were  settled  by  agreement  between  the  nobles  and  the  pea- 
sants. These  bargains  were  concluded  in  different  ways, 
sometimes  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  or  more  fre- 
quently by  security  over  the  land  granted  to  the  new  pro- 
prietor. Some  of  the  peasants  retained  all  the  land  that 
they  had  formerly  used,  by  purchasing  that  portion  from 
their  lords,  to  which  they  were  not  entitled  by  the  new  en- 
actments. 

Different  opinions  were  entertained  as  to  the  policy  of 
liberating  the  husbandmen,  and  of  the  laws  in  their  favour. 


*  The  whole  of  this  Book  has  been  added  by  the  translator. 
a  &u.  the  western  extremity  of  Asiatic  Russia. — P. 


b  Q.u.  consumption. — P. 
c  Jacob's  Report,  page  29. 
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Many  believed  their  condition  was  rendered  worse,  others 
affirmed  that  freedom  could  be  of  little  use  to  that  class  of 
the  community,  but,  on  the  contrary,  might  deprive  them 
of  many  advantages  which  they  formerly  enjoyed.  While 
the  lords  were  compelled  to  obey  the  laws,  the  peasants 
were  allowed  the  liberty  of  choice,  and  even  now  some  pre- 
fer their  ancient  servitude  to  present  liberty. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  these  enactments  form  the 
commencement  of  a  new  and  better  system  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  exist  longer  than  it  has  done,  before  the  im- 
provement can  be  effected.  The  peasants  passed  from  a 
state  of  slavery  to  freedom  ;  the  nobles  were  before  entitled 
to  their  services,  and  these  services  were  as  much  their  pro- 
perty as  any  part  of  their  estates ;  but  as  the  relation  be- 
tween a  lord  and  his  slave  is  very  different  from  that  be- 
tween an  ordinary  master  and  his  hired  servant,  some  time 
must  elapse,  before  both  parties  can  be  accustomed  to  the 
change,  although  its  beneficial  effects  must  one  day  be  ap- 
parent. 

The  above  remarks  are  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Jacob.  It  is  obvious,  says  he,  that  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture  are  still  performed  with  a  listlessness  and  slo- 
venly indolence,  which  was  natural  to  the  former  character 
of  the  labourers,  and  which  their  new  condition  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  remove. 

The  labourers  who  can  now  acquire  land  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  ancient  feudal  tenures,  although  placed  above  the 
pressure  of  want,  or  possessing  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
have  very  little  beyond  them.  Such  as  are  industrious  and 
frugal,  by  cultivating  their  small  portion  of  ground,  may 
raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, corn  for  their  bread,  and  provisions  for  two  draught 
oxen.  They  all  raise  a  small  quantity  of  flax,  and  some 
few  contrive  to  keep  five  or  six  sheep.  It  is  often  no  easy 
matter  for  those  to  find  occupation,  who  are  desirous  of 
other  employment  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
land,  for  no  agricultural  labour  can  be  carried  on  during 
the  long  and  severe  winters.  The  flax  and  the  wool  spun 
in  the  cottage,  supply  the  family  with  clothing,  and  the  fat 
of  the  animals  that  are  killed,  are  converted  into  soap  and 
candles.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  the  inmates  can  afford  to 
have  meat  of  any  kind,  and  those  only  who  are  more  pros- 
perous than  their  neighbours  can  keep  a  cow  to  provide 
themselves  with  milk. 

Thus  whatever  is  produced,  is  consumed  by  the  family, 
and  it  is  fortunate  if  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  few  shillings 
can  be  saved  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer,  or 
to  pay  local  assessments.  It  is  the  opinion,  says  Mr.  Jacob, 
of  all  with  whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject,  that  this  class 
of  men  are  at  present  in  a  worse  condition  than  under  the 
old  tenures,  and  as  it  was  attributed  to  the  depression  of 
agriculture,  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  little  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  great  landed  proprietors,  those  who  had 
been  favourable  to  the  new  enactments,  were  not  blamed, 
nor  was  that  wisdom  called  in  question  by  which  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  peasantry  was  planned  and  executed. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  very  low  ;  it  is  certain  that  it  does 
not  average  more,  if  so  much,  as  fivepence  a-day,  yet  the 
condition  of  a  labourer  in  constant  employment,  with  a 
cottage  and  potatoe  ground,  is  admitted  to  be  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  peasant,  who  was  recently  raised  from  a  state 
of  feudal  vassalage  to  freedom.  The  labourers  that  are 
boarded  in  the  houses  of  their  masters,  have  a  sufficient 

a  Jacob's  Report,  p.  45. 


quantity  of  coarse  food,  such  as  rye  bread,  potatoes  and 
buckwheat,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  animal  food. 

It  was  not  before  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenures  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  relieve  the  aged  and  infirm  poor. 
It  had  been  in  past  times,  the  duty  of  every  noble  to  supply 
the  wants  of  his  peasants,  if  they  were  worn  out  by  age  or 
sickness,  and  if  their  relatives  were  unable  to  afford  them 
any  assistance.  A  regular  system  of  taxation  for  the  poor 
has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  the  first  steps  towards  it 
have  been  already  taken  ;  assessments  too  are  levied  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  men  who  fell  in  the  late  conflicts, 
as  well  as  for  such  as  were  disabled  in  the  service.* 

It  is  calculated  that  lour  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  in  these 
provinces  subsist  wholly  by  producing  food.  The  luxuries 
they  enjoy  must  therefore  depend  on  the  price  given  for  the 
surplus  produce,  but  that  price  has  been  constantly  falling 
of  late  years,  and  consequently  the  comforts  and  convenien- 
ces of  the  people  must  be  proportionally  affected  ;  in  other 
words,  their  manner  of  life  must  be  regulated  by  what  is 
exchanged  for  the  produce  of  their  industry.  If  that  rule 
be  adopted,  it  follows  that  many  individuals  in  these  coun- 
tries can  command  little  if  anything  beyond  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  existence. 

The  land  is  divided  among  two  classes,  the  nobles  and 
the  new  proprietors  of  large  estates,  the  rest  is  parcelled  into 
small  portions,  such  as  under  the  ancient  system,  were 
thought  adequate  for  half  the  maintenance  of  a  labourer's 
family.  The  absence  of  a  middle  class  between  the  pea- 
sants and  the  landlords  is  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Jacob  looked 
in  vain  for  that  class  of  farmers,  so  common  in  his  own 
country,  with  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  farm  such 
an  extent  of  land,  as  an  able  man  can  most  advantageously 
manage,  and  after  stocking  and  working  it,  pay  rent  to  the 
proprietor.  With  very  few  exceptions  no  rent  is  paid,  and 
almost  every  proprietor,  whether  a  large  or  a  small  one, 
cultivates  his  own  land. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  are  mostly  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities ;  meadows  and  pasture  lands  are  there  set  apart 
for  feeding  cattle,  or  hay  is  grown  for  the  supply  of  the 
towns.  Some  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder  near 
Stettin,  which  are  let  for  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  an  acre, 
are  said  to  yield,  when  mowed,  about  two  tons  of  hay.  The 
after-feed,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  is  worth  little,  and  the 
cause  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the 
great  rains  in  autumn,  and  the  early  and  severe  frosts  in 
winter.  Land  of  this  description  is  of  less  relative  value 
than  in  France  or  England,  from  the  severe  cold  and  long 
duration  of  winter,  the  want  of  spring,  the  drought  and  ex- 
cessive heat  of  summer.1*  If  a  monied  rent  is  paid  for  such 
land,  it  is  owing  to  its  local  advantages,  and  its  extent,  it  is 
obvious,  is  very  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the 
land  that  is  cultivated  by  proprietors. 

The  crown  domains,  of  which  some  account  has  been 
already  given,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other 
estates.  The  most  of  them  were  possessed  by  persons 
whose  ancestors  had  held  them  from  the  crown  at  low 
rents,  and  who  were  exempt  from  the  land  tax  or  Grand 
Sleucr.  According  to  the  new  laws,  not  only  the  estates 
of  nobles,  but  those  of  the  crown,  are  subject  to  the  land  tax. 
It  appears  too  that  when  these  laws  were  passed,  the  high 
price  given  for  corn,  enabled  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  pay 
their  trifling,  almost  nominal  rent,  as  well  as  the  land  tax. 

*  Jacob's  First  Report,  p.  31. 
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At  no  distant  period  afterwards,  the  price  of  corn  fell,  and 
the  tenants  were  unable  to  pay  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  imperative  that  the 
taxes  should  be  levied,  and  the  rents  were  consequently 
suffered  to  run  in  arrear,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  it 
from  the  tenants.  It  was  proved  not  only  by  those  with 
whom  Mr.  Jacob  conversed,  intelligent  men,  possessed  of 
ample  means  of  information  on  the  subject,  but  also  by  dif- 
ferent documents,  which  the  same  writer  has  collected, 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  tenants  on  the  royal 
domains,  whose  rents  had  run  ten  years  in  arrear,  were 
forgiven  the  whole,  and  the  mutual  obligations  cancelled 
on  their  promising  to  pay  regularly  in  future, — a  promise,  it 
is  believed,  they  are  unable  to  fulfil,  from  the  great  and  ad- 
ditional fall  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  price  of  corn. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  average  rent  of  the  royal  do- 
mains ;  the  qualities  of  the  soil  are  so  various,  and  the 
localities  so  different,  relatively  to  their  advantages,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  approximation. 
One  farm,  that  is  considered  fair  average  land,  consists  of 
1720  acres,  and  is  let  at  the  annual  rent  of  £158,  12s.  7d. 
Another,  supposed  to  consist  of  the  best  soil,  and  equal  in 
extent  to  3054  acres,  is  let  for  ,£552,  lis.  8d.  Other  farms 
are  let  as  high  as  three  shilling  and  eightpence  per  acre,  a 
much  larger  proportion  at  one  shilling  and  twopence,  and  a 
greater  still  at  eightpence  or  ninepence. 

The  extent  of  the  royal  domains  in  West  Prussia  bears 
out  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  lands,  cer- 
tainly not  more,  if  so  much,  as  a  sixtieth  part. 

Most  of  the  estates  belonging  formerly  to  the  nobles,  and 
only  capable  of  being  possessed  by  that  body,  might  be  con- 
sidered inalienable.  The  necessity  of  relieving  the  em- 
barrassed proprietors,  led  government  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which  money  could  be  borrowed  on  the  security  of  land, 
and  the  privilege  which  was  at  first  confined  to  the  estates 
of  the  nobility,  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  landed 
property. 

The  Landschaft,  a  local  assembly  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors,  were  instructed  to  make  a  valuation  of 
the  estates  that  were  to  be  mortgaged,  and  to  issue  pfand- 
briefe  or  mortgage  debentures,  bearing  interest  and  trans- 
ferable with  little  trouble  and  expense  ;  on  such  securities 
one  half,  and  in  some  instances  six  tenths  of  the  landschaft's 
valuation  was  easily  borrowed.  The  lands  indeed  were 
valued  upon  a  low  scale  of  the  prices  of  produce,  and  upon 
a  low  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  produce  that  might  be 
raised  on  them.  As  there  were  no  government  funds  in  the 
country,  or  at  all  events  none  in  which  the  public  had  much 
confidence,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  such  sums  as  were 
not  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  commerce 
would  be  deposited  in  the  new  securities,  and  indeed  the 
fortunes  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  capitals  of  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  and  other  benevolent  institutions  were  in- 
vested in  them.  The  valuations  were  made  in  1794,  and 
as  the  price  of  produce  rose  gradually,  the  debt  was  not 
considered  burdensome,  and  the  interest  was  regularly  paid 
by  the  different  proprietors ;  so  great  was  the  confidence  in 
the  security,  that  these  debentures  were  frequently  sold  at  a 
premium  of  ten  per  cent. 

But  for  the  last  ten  years  the  price  of  every  kind  of  corn 
except  wheat,  the  one  that  is  least  cultivated,  has  fallen  be- 
low that  at  which  the  valuation  was  made  in  1794,  and  du- 
ring the  same  period,  the  price  of  labour  has  risen,  and  ad- 
ditional taxes  have  been  levied.    Hence  it  happens  that 


many  proprietors,  who  for  the  first  twenty  years  could  easily 
discharge  the  demands  on  their  estates,  are  now  unable  to 
do  so. 

It  appears  indeed  that  out  of  262  estates  subject  to  the 
Landschaft's  jurisdiction,  195  are  encumbered,  whilst  67 
only  are  free  from  encumbrances.  Of  the  195  estates,  71 
were  afterwards  put  into  a  state  of  sequestration,  a  remedy 
to  which  the  mortgagees  never  have  recourse  but  in  cases 
of  extremity.  It  is  certain  too  that  many  other  estates 
have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  nominal 
proprietors,  because  the  interest  of  the  money  lent  on  them 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  process  of  sequestration  is  commenced, 
and  because  they  cannot  be  sold  for  the  sum  that  has  been 
advanced  on  them.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  seques- 
tered estates  are  very  carelessly  managed  by  the  officers  of 
government. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  mention- 
ed, that  the  price  of  land  is  at  present  very  low  in  the  mari- 
time provinces.  It  is  stated  that  an  estate  of  medium  soil 
was  put  up  to  auction,  and  not  bringing  an  offer  equal  to 
the  sum  mortgaged,  was  purchased  by  the  mortgagee. 
The  extent  was  about  4200  English  acres  ;  the  soil  light 
and  sandy,  and,  in  some  places,  approaching  to  loam. 
The  principal  and  interest  due  to  the  mortgagee  amounted 
to  £3000,  for  which  sum  the  property  was  sold.  Another 
estate,  one  of  the  best  in  the  district,  with  all  the  buildings 
in  good  repair,  and  the  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
was  exposed  to  sale,  and  purchased  for  £5200.  The  soil 
is  of  a  good  sandy  loam,  and  the  extent  not  less  than  2800 
acres. 

These  two  instances  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jacob's  re- 
port, to  show  the  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  given  for 
average  arable  land  in  these  provinces.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded, then,  that  the  highest  price  is  less  than  forty  shil- 
lings an  acre,  and  the  lowest  nearly  equal  to  fifteen. 

It  may  be  seen  from  official  documents,  that  the  pro- 
vinces of  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  Pomerania,  the 
latter  including  the  late  Swedish  territory  of  the  same 
name,  contain  about  25,500,000  acres,  or  more  than  half 
the  extent  of  England.  It  appears,  also,  from  an  official 
account  published  in  the  year  1821,  that  the  stock  of  cattle 
were  as  follow,  at  the  end  of  1819. 

556,839  horses  and  colts. 
1,171,434  oxen,  cows,  and  calves. 
2,049,801  sheep  and  lambs. 

617,310  swine. 

According  to  the  lowest  estimate  relative  to  the  stock  of 
cattle  in  England,  there  are  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  horses,  and  upwards  of  four  times  the  number  of 
oxen  and  sheep  in  the  same  extent  of  land.  Several 
authors,  who  have  written  on  English  statistics,  suppose 
that  the  proportion  of  cattle  to  surface  is  much  greater  in 
England.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  sheep  have 
increased  in  the  Prussian  provinces  between  the  years 
1818  and  1824  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  that 
the  finer  sort  of  sheep  have  increased  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  number  of  cattle  of  every 
description,  is  too  inconsiderable  to  produce  such  a  quantity 
of  that  necessary  ingredient  in  husbandry,  as  to  keep  the 
land  above  its  present  standard  of  fertility  ;  and  it  is  also 
obvious  that,  owing  to  the  deficient  stock  of  the  animals 
from  which  manure  is  obtained,  the  increase  of  grain  can- 
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not  be  great.  I  was  satisfied,  adds  Mr.  Jacob,  from  my 
own  observations,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  opinion 
of  intelligent  natives,  with  whom  I  conversed,  that  much  of 
the  land  in  cultivation  could  not  yield  on  an  average  more 
than  three  times  as  much  corn  as  the  seed  that  had  been 
put  into  the  ground. 

If  it  were  necessary  that  the  above  statement  should  be 
still  further  confirmed,  it  might  be  shown,  that  the  latest 
and  most  approved  statistical  writers  do  not  consider  the 
average  returns  of  all  the  four  kinds  of  grain,  or  wheat, 
barley,  rye  and  oats,  to  be  more  than  four  times  the  seed. 

The  general  course  of  cultivation  is  to  fallow  every  third 
year,  by  ploughing  three  times,  if  intended  for  rye,  and 
five  times  for  wheat ;  the  land  being  allowed  to  rest  the 
whole  of  the  year,  from  one  autumn  to  another.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, that  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  is  supposed  to  be 
unfit  for  the  growth  of  wheat ;  the  part  which  is  adapted 
for  that  grain  is  sown  with  it,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
manure  can  be  obtained,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fallow 
ground  with  rye.  The  extent  of  the  land  sown  with 
wheat,  is  thus  very  small ;  according  to  the  opinion  of 
many,  it  does  not  amount  to  one  tenth  of  that  on  which 
rye  is  grown.  The  last  grain  is  an  article  of  domestic 
consumption  and  general  demand.  The  great  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  cannot  afford  to  eat  wheaten  bread,  and 
the  few  that  can  do  so,  commonly  eat  rye  from  choice.  If 
there  be  no  foreign  demand  for  wheat,  the  difficulty  of  sell- 
ing it  at  any  price  is  very  great,  and  the  little,  which  the 
limited  demand  of  other  countries  has  of  late  years  re- 
quired, is  only  confined  to  wheat  of  the  best  quality.  Rye, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  always  sold  at  a  market  price, 
which  has  never  been  in  proportion  so  much  depressed  as 
that  of  wheat.  The  increase  of  wheat,  it  may  be  urged, 
is  greater  than  that  of  rye,  but  as  it  exhausts  all  the  manure 
of  the  farm,  and  as  the  land  requires  two  additional  plough- 
ings,  many  farmers  consider  it  not  so  profitable  a  crop  as 
the  other.  The  rye  too  receives  the  full  benefit  of  the  fal- 
low, and  its  increase  is  greater  than  that  of  the  spring  crops, 
which  succeed  it. 

After  the  wheat  or  rye  is  harvested,  oats  or  barley  are 
sown  in  the  succeeding  spring.  This  rotation  completes 
the  course,  which  is  again  succeeded  by  a  whole  year's 
fallow,  so  that  the  land  only  bears  corn  two  years  out  of 
every  three,  and  the  soil  is  so  poor,  that  the  last  crop  is 
considered  a  good  one  if  it  yields  three  times  the  seed. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  correspond  with  the  state 
of  agriculture,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  land  is  so 
light  that  it  may  be  easily  ploug-hed  by  two  small  and  weak 
oxen.  Travellers  have  not  unfrequently  observed  on  the 
lands  of  the  peasantry,  a  single  cow  attached  to  the  plough, 
and  while  the  plough  was  guided  by  the  owner,  the  cow 
was  led  by  his  wife.  The  more  tenacious  soils,  it  is  true, 
require  a  greater  number  of  oxen  ;  and  there  is  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  land  in  the  Delta  formed  by  the  Nogat  and  the 
Vistula  between  Derschau  and  Marienburg,  which  under  a 
good  system  of  agriculture,  might  be  highly  productive. 
Other  districts  of  the  same  description  might  be  enumera- 
ted, but  all  of  them  are  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  ploughs  are  all  con- 
structed with  very  little  iron  in  them.  The  harrows  are 
made  of  wood,  and  the  teeth  are  of  the  same  materials  ; 
no  iron  can  be  observed  in  any  part  of  them.  The  wa- 
gons are  mere  planks,  laid  loose  on  the  frame,  and  sup- 
ported on  pieces  of  timber  fixed  into  the  sides.    The  cattle 


are  attached  to  them  by  ropes,  leather  harness  is  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  The  use  of  the  roller  is  unknown,  and,  in 
preparing  the  fallow  ground,  the  clods  are  broken  to  pieces 
with  wooden  mallets.* 

The  inonied  value  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farms  is  low. 
The  best  flocks  of  Merino  sheep,  exclusive  of  the  wool,  do 
not  bring  more  than  six  shillings  or  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  a  head.  Cows  are  worth  from  thirty  to  sixty-live 
shillings.  The  variation  in  the  price  of  cows  is  much 
greater  than  in  that  of  sheep  ;  and  it  depends  on  their  breed, 
the  soil  on  which  they  are  pastured,  and  the  distance  from 
towns  requiring  supplies  of  milk  and  butter.  The  price  of 
hay  varies  according  to  the  situation  and  quality  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  shillings  the  ton. 

A  nobleman  whose  hospitality  Mr.  Jacob  commends, 
farmed  his  own  estate  of  26,000  acres.  Two  thirds  of  it 
are  arable,  and  the  remaining  part  woodland.  That  indi- 
vidual grew  only  a  few  acres  of  wheat,  and  of  late  had  sold 
no  corn  of  any  kind.  As  the  ports  of  England  wer  e  shut 
against  corn,  his  attention  was  directed  to  raising  fine  wool. 
He  kept  on  his  estate  a  flock  of  15,000  Merino  sheep, 
yielding  on  an  average  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  fine  wool, 
of  which  the  annual  sales  amounted  to  one  half  more  than 
the  value  of  the  sheep.  During  the  five  winter  months,  the 
sheep  were  fed  with  corn,  mostly  rye,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  per  day,  which  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  three 
pounds  of  hay.  The  proprietor  believed  that  sheep  thus 
kept,  afforded  nearly  as  much  more  wool,  which,  added  to 
the  benefit  that  the  manure  received  from  that  kind  of  food, 
was  equal  to  the  price  he  should  have  received  for  the  corn, 
if  he  had  sold  it ;  and  the  profit  of  his  system  consisted  in 
the  value  of  the  whole  stock  of  his  hay,  which  must  have 
otherwise  been  consumed.  Instead  of  selling,  he  found  it 
more  profitable  to  purchase  corn. 

A  distillery  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  well 
managed  farm.  It  is  maintained  in  the  country  that  two 
bushels  of  potatoes  yield  as  much  ardent  spirits  as  one  of 
barley.  The  residuum  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  as 
nourishment  for  the  draft  bullocks  that  are  fed  with  it,  to 
two  thirds  of  the  quantity  before  the  wort  is  extracted.  Ac- 
cording to  the  process,  nine  bushels  of  potatoes  are  mixed 
with  one  of  malt  to  draw  the  wort,  which  is  afterwards  dis- 
tilled so  as  to  produce  a  spirit  containing  eighty  per  cent,  of 
alcohol ;  in  this  state  a  duty  is  exacted,  that  is  considered  a 
very  grievous  one,,  of  sixpence  per  gallon.  Before  it  is  sold, 
it  is  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  price  charged  to  the 
retailers  is  about  fourteenpence  a  gallon. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  by  convert- 
ing them  into  starch  and  treacle,  that  land  is  made  to  yield 
a  profit,  which  might  otherwise  have  produced  a  loss.  One 
proprietor  tried  to  make  sugar  from  potatoes,  but  did  not  find 
it  advantageous  ;  he  converted  them  however  into  treacle, 
which  he  could  afford  to  sell  at  eighteen  shillings  per  cwt 
while  that  from  the  West  Indies  cost  twenty-four.  This 
treacle,  says  Mr.  Jacob,  appeared  to  me  as  sweet  as  any 
from  the  tropics;  the  only  perceptible  difference  between 
them,  was  that  it  had  less  consistence. 

The  different  taxes,  in  as  much  as  they  affect  the  landed 
proprietor  or  farmer,  may  be.  shortly  mentioned. 

The  land  is  divided  into  six  sorts,  the  rent  of  the  lowest 
is  valued  about  sevenpence,  and  that  of  the  highest  at 
nearly  four  shillings  an  acre.     The  land  tax  or  CHrund 


»  Jacob's  Report,  p.  47. 
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Steuer  amounts  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  these  valuations, 
or  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  estimated  rents.  It  averages 
something  less  than  threepence  an  acre,  and  according  to 
Hassel,  the  whole  sum  collected  in  the  three  provinces,  is 
about  £265,000. 

The  other  taxes  are  not  exclusively  borne  by  the  pro- 
prietors ;  that  for  disabled  soldiers  and  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  those  who  fell  in  battle,  ~are  partly  collected  in  the 
towns  and  burghs,  but  the  great  burden  falls  upon  the  land. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  taxes  for  roads, 
bridges,  schools  and  the  poor.  They  are  very  different  in 
different  districts ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  local 
taxes  are  equal  to  the  Grund  Steuer,  in  some  they  are 
greater,  and  in  others  they  are  less,  not  amounting  to  a  tenth 
part  of  it. 

The  cultivators  complain  greatly  of  the  heavy  tax  on  dis- 
tilleries. But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  effect  of  the  tax  tends  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  the  grain,  from  which  spirits 
may  be  extracted.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  tax  is  levied,  that  the  landlords  are 
benefited  by  it ;  for  those  who  have  distilleries  on  their  es- 
tates, pay  the  duty  on  very  strong  spirits,  and  sell  it  to  the 
retailers  after  it  has  been  reduced. 

The  other  taxes  bear  no  more  on  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, than  on  the  other  members  of  the  community.  They 
are  chiefly  imposed  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties, and  paid  by  the  consumers,  from  whatever  source  they 
may  draw  the  revenue,  from  which  they  are  enabled  to  in- 
dulge in  the  use  of  them. 

If  the  public  burdens  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  it  is  calculated  that  each  individual  in  these 
provinces  pays  about  ten  shillings  annually  in  the  form  of 
taxes. 

It  has  been  attempted  of  late  years  to  establish  manufac- 
tories in  the  maritime  provinces  ;  the  chief  inducement  was 
the  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  consequently  the  low  price 
of  labour.  These  attempts  however  have  been  made  on  a 
small  scale,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been  attended  with 
success  ;  but  it  is  not  very  improbable,  if  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem continue,  that  a  new  branch  of  industry  may  in  time  be 
created,  for  which  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  people  are  ill  adapted. 

We  shall  conclude  these  remarks  by  quoting  part  of  a 
memoir,  that  has  been  extensively  circulated  among  the 
land-owners  in  Prussia. 

"  The  prevailing  opinion  that  the  production  of  corn  in 
all  countries  greatly  exceeds  the  consumption,  or  that  im- 
mense quantities  are  hoarded  up  in  different  granaries,  is 
altogether  erroneous.  The  notion  of  a  vast  abundance  is 
imaginary  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"  I.  Because  agriculture  has  been  extended  in  those 
countries,  which  obtained  formerly  from  the  north  the  de- 
ficiency required  for  the  subsistence  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  of  late  years  several  harvests  have  been  rich  and 
abundant. 

"  2.  Because  the  corn  traders  in  the  corn  countries  have 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  that  capacity  ;  and  the  few  that 
remain,  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  and  have  their 
corn  partly  stored  in  foreign  countries. 

"  3.  The  quantities  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  are  very 
insignificant.  The  stock  hoarded  up  formerly  by  the  corn 
traders  and  farmers,  was  much  greater,  perhaps  five  times 
as  much  as  it  is  at  present.  The  impoverished  condition 
to  which  the  great  corn  factors  in  all  the  northern  sea-ports 


have  been  reduced,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  with  almost 
all  the  farmers,  has  rendered  the  accumulation  of  large 
quantities  of  corn,  impossible ;  and  besides,  the  bad  quality 
of  the  grain  for  some  years  past,  did  not  even  allow  it.  It 
is  a  difficult  task,  nay  perhaps  impracticable  to  give  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  surplus  quantities  of  corn  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  But  according  to  a  calculation  which 
seems  not  widely  distant  from  the  truth,  the  grain  accumu  1 
lated  in  Europe,  including  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats, 
amounts  to  three  millions  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
quarters ;  namely, 

Quarters. 

581,000 
775,000 
581,000 
194,000 
580,000 
388,000 

France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Ports  of  the  Black  Sea  581,000 


In  Germany,  exclusive  of  the  Prussian  dominions 
Prussian  dominions  ..... 

Poland  and  Russia  ..... 

Denmark  ....... 

England  ....... 

The  Netherlands  


3,680,000 


"  The  bonded  corn  in  England,  which  amounts  to  about 
four  hundred  thousand  quarters,  is  included  in  this  state- 
ment. All  these  quantities,  however,  are  insufficient  to 
supply  a  great  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  one  large  country, 
nor  does  it  even  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.  That  the 
above  mentioned  surplus  may  hereafter  be  increased,  is  in- 
deed very  improbable,  for  the  consumption  of  men  and 
cattle  is  annually  increasing,  while  the  production  of  corn 
is  diminishing.  The  corn  at  present  under  bond  in  Eng- 
land, is  not  equal  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  its  annua]  con- 
sumption, and  the  whole  surplus  quantity  in  Europe,  is  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  France  with  bread  for 
a  single  month. 

"  It  is  obvious,  if  the  corn  trade  were  free  every  where, 
the  prices  would  be  higher,  at  least  they  were  so  in  former 
years,  when  the  accumulation  was  probably  five  times  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  But  many  years  must  elapse  before 
that  trade  can  be  free,  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  us 
to  take  every  means  for  averting  the  present  distress  without 
delay.  Whether,  and  how  far  the  following  plan  might 
promote  the  end  proposed,  is  left  for  the  public  to  judge. 

"From  the  system  of  erecting  granaries,  as  proposed 
some  time  ago,  little  benefit  can  be  expected,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  already  sufficiently  examined.  If  this 
plan  were  adopted,  it  might  tend  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
entertained  by  foreigners,  that  large  quantities  of  grain 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  country,  an  error  that  has 
been  very  detrimental  to  us.  The  exportation  of  flour  to 
South  America  is  as  yet  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  bene- 
ficially the  prices.  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  this  memoir,  that  it  is  only  by  the  annihilation  of  very 
considerable  quantities  of  grain,  that  the  prices  can  be 
raised ;  and,  situated  as  we  are,  it  can  be  effected  in  no 
other  way  than  by  an  increased  consumption  of  our  agri- 
cultural produce. 

"  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  an  agriculturist  found 
it  profitable  to  feed  his  finest  flocks  with  part  of  his  corn. 
When  the  price  of  wool  however  rose  considerably,  the 
advantage  of  feeding  with  corn  became  obvious,  and  the 
system  was  found  to  remunerate,  for  wool  has  risen  from 
thirty  to  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  feeding  with  grain 
may  thus  be  continued  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  may 
surely  deserve  consideration  as  being  an  effectual  means  of 
raising  the  price  of  corn. 
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"  The  well  known  political  causes  that  have  given  rise  to 
a  greater  consumption  of  wool,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
present  high  prices  may  maintain  themselves  still  longer. 
It  is  true  that  the  same  causes  must  effect  an  increase  in 
the  production  of  wool ;  this,  however,  from  the  steps  of 
nature  itself,  can  be  done  but  gradually  ;  and  as  it  is  a  well 
known  rule,  founded  on  experience  in  rural  economy,  that 
a  sheep,  when  allowed,  in  the  winter  season,  besides  the  or- 
dinary food  of  hay,  straw,  &c.  an  extra  supply  from  eighty- 
five  to  ninety-six  pounds  weight  of  corn,  yields  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  sometimes  more  wool,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  feeding  of  a  hundred  sheep  with  a  hundred 
and  (ifty-five  bushels  of  rye  would  by  this  means  yield  an 
increase  in  the  produce  of  wool  of  seventy-one  pounds 
weight  at  least.  • 

"  By  this  system  the  following  prices  might  be  obtained 
for  the  bushel  of  rye  ;  namely — 

Is.  \ld.  if  wool  brings  4s.    2±d.  the  pound  weight. 
Vs.  Sid.  .     2s.  \oU. 

And  Is.    Qd.        .        .      2s.  2d. 

"  To  this  must  be  added  the  profits  arising  from  fatten- 
ing the  animal  itself  and  which  are  by  no  means  inconsi- 


derable. They  may  be  estimated  at  three  '•hillings  on  each 
sheep,  and  as  those  destined  for  the  butcher  ma  i  Wet  form 
generally  the  fourth  part  of  the  flock,  another  sixpence 
may  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  bushel  of  com. 

"  The  number  of  fine  woolled  sheep  in  Germany  is  not 
less  than  eight,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  millions. 
Prussia  alone  contains  at  least  four  millions ;  and  if  onlv 
half  that  number  be  fed  on  corn,  all  the  surplus  quantity 
that  is  complained  of  as  an  incumbrance  might  be  at  once 
annihilated,  and  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  corn 
would  finally  take  place.  This  measure  might  perhaps  have 
an  influence  on  foreign  countries,  as  our  surplus  corn  could 
then  be  no  longer  an  object  of  consideration  with  them. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  this  substantial  food 
would  lower  the  price  of  wool ;  the  increase  of  wool  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  two  or  three  millions  of  pounds 
weight,  while  the  consumption  of  England  and  France  is 
actually  forty  millions  of  pounds  weight  at  least.  Besides, 
the  higher  price  of  corn  being  a  consequence  of  this  sys- 
tem, might  then  counterbalance  any  deficit  in  the  price  of 
wool,  which  may  arise  from  the  greater  production  of  that 
article." 


TABLES.1 

An  account  of  the  quantities  of  Wheal,  R<je,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans  and  Peas,  exported  from  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia 
and  Pomerania,  from  the  year  1816  to  the  commencement  of  1825. 


East  Prussia. 
Exported  from  Kocnigs- 

berg     .    .    .    .  . 
Pillau  and  Memt'l 

1810. 

Wheal. 

Barley,  Rye, 
Oats. 

1817. 

Wlicat. 

Barley,  Rye, 
Oais,  &c. 

Quarters. 
54,17-2 
•2,871 

Quarters. 
121,1"),) 
43,853 

Quarters. 
69,065 
6,815 

Quarters. 
316,557 

West  Prussia. 
From  Dar.tzig       .  . 
Elbing    .  . 

57,013 

165,003 

75,880 

413,683 

110,19!) 

37,357 

59,815 
23,808 

231,669 
52,382 

172,003 
91,779 

Pomerania. 
From  Stettin    .  . 

Other  ports  of  Pomera- 
nia  .... 

177,556 

83,628 

281,051 

263,782 

t;6!)3 

To  Sweden 

10IH 
Holland  657 

30,167 

2,302 
To  Holland 
and  England. 

84,151 

15,38) 
ToGrrat  Bri- 
tain 14,  (173 
Sweden  209 
Spain  692 

37,928 

9,079 
To  Great 
Britain 

115,057 

31,860 

86,153 

53,317 

124,136 

Total  ex  portation  .  . 

366,450 

335,081 

4 13,248 

801,601 

East  Prussia. 
From  Koenigsberg 
Pillau  and  Memel 

1818. 

No  Returns 

1819. 

12,793 
613 

157,151 
54,715 

Wkst  Prussia. 

|  13,411 

211,866 

294,986 
58,485 

94,441 
89,559 

84,747 
15,155 

72,867 
65,532 

Pomerania. 

Other  ports  of  Pomera- 
nia   

353,471 

184,000 

99,902 

138,399 

98,640 
To  (ileal 
Britain 

36,343 

33,745 

Great  Rriuin 
32,719 
Spain  510 
Denmark  98 
Fr.inre-llS 
82,872 

5,594 
To  Great 
Britain 

36,148 

53,652 
Great  Britain 

52,4 1 1 
Denmark  502 
Hamburg  729 

91,241 

134,983 

116,617 

41,742 

144,893 

Total  exportation  .  . 

155,055 

495,158 

VOL.  II.— NOS.  113  &  1 

It. 

4  [. 

East  Prussia. 
Exported  from  Koenigs- 

berg  

Pillau  and  Memel 


Wkst  Prussia. 
Dantzig  .  .  .  . 
Elbing     .  . 


Pomerania. 
From  Stettin  . 


Other  ports  in  Pomera- 
nia   


Total  exportation 


East  Prussia. 
Exported  from  Kocnigs- 

berg  

Pillau  and  Memel 


Wkst  Prussia. 
Dantzig  .... 
Elbinff  .... 


Pomerania. 
Stettin     .    .  . 


Other  ports  in  Pomera- 
nia   


Total  exportation 


1820. 

Wheat. 

11-.  rk.ii    n  m 

Oais. 

1821. 

Wheal. 

Bnrlry,  Kyi% 
Oats,  Ac. 

Quarters. 
39,954 
5,369 

Quarters. 
160,429 
82,651 

Qua  rters. 
16,676 
565 

Quarter*. 
30,371 
7,205 

45,323 

213,080 

17,241 

37,576 

323,917 
37,581 

49,155 
47,912 

166,855 
18,963 

18,885 
8,300 

361,498 

97,067 

185,818 

27,185 

5,957 

To  Great 
Britain 

6,277 

Great  Britain 

5,552 
Denmark  725 

1.22-i 
Xo  Returns 

8,272 
No  Returns 

51,966 

86,716 

40,553 

80,211 

57,923 

92,993 

•11,781 

68,483 

461,744 

433,140 

194,840 

153.214 

1822. 

1823. 

9,603 
1,174 

7,550 

4,689 
38 

 ■»  

15,448 
2,046 

10,777 

7,550 

4,727 

17,194 

13,098 

316 
5,618 

57,281 
12.571 

61,681 
20,001 

18  098 

5,934 

69,852 

81,082 

2,413 

Great  Britain 

M9 
Spain  1164 

4,921 

To  Great  Bri- 
tain 

167 

To  Great  Bri- 
tain 

:-.»;:•: 

Gn  at  Rritaii" 

53t'l 
l>nni.uk  321 

47,028 

61,894 

46,946 

49,965 

49,441 

66,818 

47,113 

55,587 

78,3 16 

80,302 

121.692 

»  The  above  Tabl  a       aken  from  Mr.  Jacob's  First  Rejwt. 
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East  Prussia. 
Exported  from  Kcenigs- 

berg  

Pillau  and  Memel 


West  Prussia. 
From  Dantzig 
Elbing  .... 


Wheat. 

Barley,  Rye, 
Oats. 

Quarters. 
10,969 
1,123 

Quarters. 
37,942 
4,044 

12,092 

41,986 

58,680 
4,789 

19,742 
4,045 

63,469 

23,787 

POMERANIA. 

From  Stettin    .    .  . 

Other  ports  in  Pomera- 
nia  


Total  Exportation 


1824. 

Wheat. 

Barley,  Rye, 
Oats. 

Quarters. 

1,646 
To  Spain 

Quarters. 
10,811 

To  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

24,711 

111,405 

26,537 

122,216 

101,918 

187,989 

Comparative  Table  of  Exportation  and  Importation  in  the  years  from  1816  to  1824. 


Importation. 

Exportation. 

Excess  of  Exportation. 

Excess  of  Importation. 

Wheat. 

Rye,  Barley,  Oats. 

Wheat. 

Rye,  Batley,  Oats. 

Wheat. 

Rye,  Barley,  Oats. 

Wheat. 

Rye,  Barley,  Oats. 

Years. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Years. 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

156,660 
244,660 
300,223 
315,092 
296,616 
83,283 
38,504 
65,119 
149,154 

158,816 
413,646 
213,870 
311,340 
279,471 
139,219 
67,097 
37,800 
14,376 

266,459 
413,248 

155,055 
464,744 
194,840 
78,316 
121,692 
101,918 

335,084 
801,501 

495,158 
453,140 
153,224 
80,302 
154,163 
187,989 

109,799 
168,588 
No  returns 

168,128 
111,557 
39,812 
56,573 

176,268 
387,955 
of  the  exportation 
183,818 
153,669 

14,025 

13,205 
116,363 
173,613 

of  East  Prus- 
160,037 

47,236 

sia  during  the  year. 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

TABLE  II. 

An  Account  of  the  average  Prices  of  Corn  in  the  market  of  Berlin  on  St.  MartkCs  day  from  the  year  1774  to  1824. 


Years. 

Wheat. 
Quarter. 

Rye. 
Quarter. 

Winter 
Barley. 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Bailey. 
Quarter. 

Oats. 
Quarter. 

Year. 

Wheat. 
Quarter. 

Rye. 
Quarter. 

Winter 
Barley. 
Quarter. 

Summer 
Barley. 
Quarters. 

Oats. 
Quarter. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  (/. 

774 

25 

2 

18 

3 

13 

3 

11 

9 

8 

5 

1800 

39 

1 

35 

4 

23 

7 

19 

9 

13  11 

/75 

24 

4 

19 

4 

15 

3 

13 

3 

11 

2 

1801 

42 

4 

29 

8 

25 

10 

21 

9 

19  9 

1776 

19 

0 

14 

4 

12 

7 

11 

11 

8 

9 

1802 

47 

2 

41 

4 

32 

8 

29 

8 

26  4 

1777 

20 

0 

13 

3 

11 

9 

10 

7 

8 

9 

1803 

56 

10 

27 

9 

27 

1 

23 

3 

14  10 

1778 

23 

3 

15 

6 

11 

11 

11 

3 

8 

7 

1804 

56 

6 

49 

6 

34 

6 

28 

9 

20  0 

1779 

18 

7 

14 

10 

10 

7 

10 

0 

8 

1 

1805 

60 

1 

57 

6 

40 

8 

34 

10 

29  1 

1780 

21 

3 

19 

2 

12 

8 

11 

7 

9 

10 

1806 

77 

6 

61 

4 

58 

1 

56 

2 

31  8 

1781 

22 

11 

21 

0 

15 

2 

14 

10 

11 

8 

1807 

49 

8 

27 

5 

31 

8 

26 

2 

22  11 

1782 

22 

11 

21 

0 

17 

3 

16 

8 

12 

11 

1808 

45 

6 

42 

6 

37 

4 

34 

1 

20  4 

1783 

27 

6 

21 

10 

16 

7 

15 

2 

11 

0 

1809 

27 

9 

20 

4 

17 

10 

16 

10 

11  0 

1784 

25 

2 

18 

5 

16 

8 

15 

10 

11 

0 

1810 

26 

0 

16 

0 

16 

4 

14 

7 . 

12  3 

1785 

27 

4 

21 

2 

15 

2 

13 

7 

11 

1 

1811 

38 

8 

26 

10 

20 

8 

17 

2 

13  6 

1786 

29 

6 

22 

2 

15 

2 

13 

7 

10 

4 

1812 

38 

0 

25 

2 

20 

1 

19 

10 

13  3 

1787 

24 

2 

18 

1 

13 

10 

12 

1 

10 

2 

1813 

36 

8 

26 

5 

24 

6 

22 

1 

17  3 

1788 

26 

11 

19 

2 

15 

6 

14 

2 

11 

10 

1814 

39 

4 

28 

8 

22 

7 

20 

0 

15  2 

1789 

33 

4 

21 

10 

17 

7 

16 

4 

12 

10 

1815 

38 

3 

25 

8 

19 

4 

20 

2 

13  11 

1790 

26 

3 

22 

0 

18 

3 

16 

2 

12 

11 

1816 

65 

10 

45 

5 

36 

6 

30 

4 

19  6 

1791 

27 

4 

19 

2 

15 

6 

13 

11 

11 

0 

1817 

54 

7 

43 

1 

36 

10 

33 

8 

25  7 

1792 

26 

•  5 

19 

10 

16 

7 

16 

6 

11 

7 

1818 

51 

8 

38 

1 

35 

6 

29 

8 

20  10 

1793 

27 

1 

20 

0 

17 

3 

16 

6 

11 

0 

1819 

34 

0 

24 

6 

22 

9 

21 

11 

17  10 

1794 

31 

4 

25 

10 

20 

8 

20 

8 

15 

2 

1820 

31 

8 

18 

0 

15 

0 

13 

11 

9  10 

1795 

39 

0 

23 

10 

23 

6 

23 

7 

17 

3 

1821 

30 

8 

16 

2 

13 

4 

11 

4 

9  6 

1796 

28 

9 

17 

11 

16 

7 

14 

10 

10 

4 

1822 

26 

10 

21 

2 

17 

1 

14 

4 

14  7 

1797 

29 

8 

20 

4 

17 

3 

14 

6 

10 

8 

1823 

26 

6 

14 

0 

12 

4 

11 

2 

8  11 

1798 

31 

8 

26 

8 

20 

10 

18 

1 

15 

10 

1824 

20 

4 

11 

6 

10 

11 

11 

0 

7  10 

1799 

39 

5 

26 

6 

24 

6 

21 

11 

15 

9 
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Europe  Continued — Description  of  Germany — Third  Section 
— Gr-and  Dulchies  of  Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg — King- 
dom of  Hanover. 

The  countries  that  are  now  to  be  described,  are  not  per- 
haps calculated  to  excite  the  same  interest  as  others  of  more 
importance  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe — the  oppo- 
site weights  on  which  its  equilibrium  depends.  Since  we 
left  the  dominions  of  that  colossa  1  power,  which  may  in  time 
dictate  laws  to  Europe,  and  perhaps  to  the  world,  we  have 
examined  countries  more  or  less  subject  to  its  influence. 
That  region  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Poland, 
and  which  still  retains  the  title  of  kingdom,*  is  nothing  more 
than  a  dependence  on  Russia.  Prussia,  too,  from  its  point 
of  contact  with  the  same  formidable  neighbour,  must  be,  in 
many  respects,  a  secondary  power.  How  much  more  in- 
significant then  are  the  principalities  of  Meckleuburg  and 
Oldenburg,  or  even  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  likely  to  ap- 
pear, when  contrasted  with  the  Russian  empire  1  But  if 
these  petty  states,  and  others  that  shall  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned, are  of  little  or  no  importance  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  inhabitants  ought  to  be 
better  governed,  and  therefore  happier  than  others,  scat- 
tered over  an  immense  extent  of  territory.  If  their  princes 
are  less  involved  in  the  policy  of  foreign  states,  if  cabinet 
and  court  intrigues  are  less  Frequent,  they  are  better  able  to 
discover  the  wants  of  their  subjects,  propose  wise  laws,  and 
found  useful  institutions. 

Mecklenburg  forms  two  grand  dutchies,  the  one  of 
Schwerin,  and  the  other  of  Strelitz  ;  they  are  governed  by 
two  branches  of  the  same  family.  The  country  which  is 
divided  into  these  two  principalities,  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Hanover  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg;  on 
the  east  by  a  part  of  the  same  province,  and  Pomerariia  ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Baltic  ;  and  lastly,  on  the  west  by  Holstein. 
Its  population  amounts  to  475,500  inhabitants,  and  the  su- 
perficial extent  of  the  country  to  260  German  square  miles; 
consequently,  the  average  number  of  individuals  for  every 
German  square  mile,  is  equal  to  1828. 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  formed  a  part  of  that  Scandinavian  race,  known 
in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Vandals.  | 
When  these  northern  tribes  invaded  and  conquered  the 
countries  that  were  subject  to  the  degenerate  Romans,  the 
Vandals,  who  inhabited  Mecklenburg,  abandoned  that  ter- 
ritory, which  was  soon  occupied  by  several  Wendish  or  SUa-fl 
vonic  tribes ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  Obotriti  remained  the  | 
only  masters  of  the  country. 

•  Poland  tinder  the  old  government  was  styled  a  republic-  It  was  in 
•ruth  an  aristofcratical  cortfiedw&cy,  with  an  elective  head,  styled  the  king 

of  Poland. — P. 

J.  Bocer,  de  Reg.  rt  Reh.  gestis  durum  Mookl.  Albert  Glantz,  His-  i 
tori  a  Vandal.    F.  W.  Crome,  Ucographisch-statistische  Darstollung,  &c.  1 


I       If  certain  authors  may  be  credited,  the  family  of  the 
dukes  of  Mecklenburg  must  be  very  ancient. bc  According 
to  the  opinion  of  some  of  them,  that  family  is  descended  from 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  devastated  Rome  in  the 
year  455  of  the  Christian  era.    Others  believe  it  to  have 
been  founded  by  WisTas  or  Wisilas,  king  of  the  Heruli,  the 
ancestor  of  Mistewd  the  Second,  surnamed  the  Strong.  We 
may,  therefore,  without  making  the  antiquity  of  the  family 
greater  than  it  is,  suppose  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.    Mistew  the  Second  died  about  the  year 
1025.    It  has  been  maintained  by  some  antiquarians  that 
he  was  baptized,  but  that  assumption  is  not  very  probable. 
Godsfal,  the  son  of  Eudes,  was  in  all  likelihood  the  first 
Christian  of  the  family;  he  was  honoured  with  the  double 
title  of  the  martyr  and  apostle  of  his  subjects,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  founded  the  bishopric  of  Schwerin.  "Whe- 
ther he  did  so  or  not,  may  be  considered  uncertain,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  example  was  not  followed  by  his 
successor,6  since  Pribislaus,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Obotriti,  was  converted  b}-  Albert  the  Bear  in  the  year  1151. 
Policy,  not  conviction,  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  conversion.    Expelled  from  his  states  by  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  he  did  not  return  until  after 
his  baptism.    At  the  same  time  he  renounced  the  title  of 
kim$,  and  assumed  that  of  prince  of  Mecklenburg,  which  his 
successors  have  retained. 

Some  of  these  princes  may  bc  briefly  mentioned  :  John, 
surnamed  the  Younger,  founded  the  University  of  Rostock 
in  1419  ;  John  Albert,  who  died  in  1576,  established  the 
Protestant  religion  in  his  dominions ;  lastly,  Adolphus  Fre- 
derick was  dethroned  in  1628  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.,  for  having  united  with  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  An— 
tria  ;  his  states  were  ceded  to  Wallcnstein.    The  emperor 
restored  him  to  his  protection  after  the  peace  of  Prague, 
but  not  until  the  king  of  Sweden  had  placed  him  again  on 
the  throne.    He  was  the  father  of  the  two  princes,  Frede- 
rick and  Adolphus  Frederick  II.,  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  MecklenKarg  fa  mily.    These  princes,  alter 
the  death  of  their  father,  divided  his  dominions.    The  first 
founded  the  house  of  Schwerin,  the  second  that  of  Strelitz. 
The  two  principalities  have  ever  since  remained  separate  ; 
in  the  vear  1808,  they  were  included  in  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  but  it  was  not  before  1815,  that  the  princes 
took  the  titles  of  grand  dukes. 

Mecklenburg  consists  of  a  large  sandy  plain,  in  the  midst 
of  which  are  forests  and  lakes;  the  latter  are  indeed  more 
numerous  than  the  towns  ;  all  of  them  abound  in  fish,  and 

c   the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  belong  to  the  oldest  reigning  fa- 
mily in  Europe."  ■<  Mistoxo.— Aftrwri 

•  The  translator  makes  Pribislaus  his  successor — I  have  followed  the 
original.  The  order  of  succession  in  Moron  is  as  follows:  CuxUfal,  Bu- 
thuens,  Nicolot.  Pribislaus.-- -P. 
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the  largest  are  those  of  Plau,  Malchin,  Miiritz,  Klummerow, 
Schwerin,  Schaal,  Kcelpin,  Ratzeburg,  Tollen,  and  Peters- 
dorf.  Some  hills  rise  in  the  midst  of  these  plains.  Of  these, 
Ruhnenberg  is  the  highest ;  its  summit  is  57?  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Baltic  sea,  according  to  Hassel,  and  641  accord- 
ing to  other  authorities.  Petersil,  another  hill  of  less  ele- 
vation, is  situated  in  the  grand  dutchy  of  Strelitz  ;  Hohe- 
burg,  a  third,  rises  to  the  height  of  495  feet.  The  HeiVige- 
Damm  or  holy  dike,  a  name  that  indicates  perhaps  the 
veneration  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  early  inhabitants, 
consists  of  smooth  and  fiat  stones  of  different  forms  and 
different  colours.  It  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Dobberan,  and  serves  as  a  barrier  against  the  im- 
petuous sea  which  breaks  upon  it.  It  occupies  a  surface 
of  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  about  fifteen  yards  in 
breadth  ;a  its  height  varies  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet.  The 
manner  in  which  the  different  stones  are  united,  excites  the 
admiration  of  all  who  observe  them.  The  dike  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  religious  monuments  of 
the  northern  tribes.  All  the  stones  are  polished  and  joined 
without  cement ;  one  may  trace  on  them  different  figures, 
that  appear  to  have  some  connexion  with  the  Scandinavian 
mythology. 

The  siliceous  sands  of  Mecklenburg  appear  to  rest  on 
deposits  of  chalk,  which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  ap- 
pear without  any  covering  in  the  island  of  Rngen.  This 
statement  may  be  confirmed  by  the  great  quantity  of  flint, 
echinites  and  other  silicified  shells,  which  are  thrown  on 
these  shores ;  besides,  the  chalk  is  visible  in  the  pits  and 
wells  that  are  dug  in  the  country.  Although  the  sandy  soil 
descends  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  it  is  not  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  chalk,  but  separated  from  it  by  strata  of 
sand  and  clay  mixed  with  vegetable  remains  or  lignites,b  in 
which  are  imbedded  fragments  or  masses  of  amber. 

The  climate  of  Mecklenburg,  though  temperate,  is  ren- 
dered moist  from  the  number  of  lakes  and  marshes.  The 
inhabitants  rear  a  great  many  oxen  and  horses  ;  the  latter 
are  valuable  on  account  of  their  size,  strength  and  swift- 
ness. The  agricultural  produce  is  abundant ;  it  consists  of 
potatoes,  grain,  hemp  and  hops  ;  excellent  crops  of  hay 
grow  in  the  extensive  and  fruitful  meadows.  It  is  certain 
that  husbandry  has  been  much  improved,  and  that  wastes 
covered  with  marshes  or  sterile  sand,  have  been  changed 
into  fertile  plains  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  is  made  up 
of  the  lands  attached  to  the  towns  of  Friedland,  Fursteh- 
burg,  Weisenburg,  the  burgh  of  Mirow,  and  New  Strelitz, 
the  capital.  All  the  rest  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Schwerin. 

The  government,  the  civil  institutions,  the  distinctions  that 
subsist  between  the  nobles,  burgesses  and  peasants,  are  not 
widely  different  in  the  two  principalities  ;  whatever  observa- 
tions may  be  made  relatively  to  the  one,  are  not  inapplicable 
to  the  other ;  our  remarks  may,  therefore,  be  confined  to 
the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture regulates  the  succession,  and  the  heir  is  sup- 
posed to  arrive  at  majority  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
younger  princes  are  entitled  to  appanages,0  and  each  of  the 
princesses  receives  a  dowry,  which  has  been  settled  at 
£0,000  rix-uollars.  According  to  a  treaty  concluded  in  the 
year  1442,  between  the  houses  of  Mecklenburg  and  Bran- 


denburg, the  second  family  succeeds  to  the  principality  after 
the  extinction  of  the  first.  It  appears  from  other  treaties, 
of  as  ancient  a  date  as  the  year  1572,  and  which  have  been 
often  renewed,  that  the  grand  duke  must  share  with  the 
nobles,  the  right  of  administering  justice  and  imposing  taxes.d 
Different  assemblies  watch  over  the  privileges  of  the  diffe- 
rent districts.  Lastly,  the  nobles  in  the  two  dutchies  make 
up  a  separate  body,  which  has  been  called  the  old  union  of 
the  country  (Alte  Landes  Union.) 

Three  provincial  marshals  are  chosen  from  the  lords, 
and  their  office  is  the  highest  distinction  that  can  be  attained 
by  a  hundred  and  twelve  noble  families.  The  marshals 
form  with  eight  counsellors  and  the  deputy  of  Rostock,  an 
assembly  to  which  the  management  of  the  provinces  is  com- 
mitted. Deputies  are  likewise  nominated  by  the  principal  towns 
in  the  dutchy  ;  they  meet  every  year,  and  are  called  toge- 
ther by  the  grand  duke.  It  is  their  office  to  examine  contri- 
butions, and  discuss  laws  ;  the  latter  are  presented  in  wri- 
ting by  the  prince.  They  have  also  the  right  to  make  known 
the  complaints  of  their  constituents,  and  to  insist  that  abuses 
may  be  abolished.  Private  assemblies  of  the  nobles  are 
held  in  the  towns  where  justice  is  administered,  but  the 
sovereign  must  be  informed  whenever  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  convoke  a  provincial  council.  The  most  of  the 
towns  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  mayors,  but  the 
judges  and  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  prince. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  German  princes  in  1813,  in 
order  that  their  subjects  might  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  in- 
duced them  to  make  concessions  and  promises,  which  must 
ere  long  be  fulfilled.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  many 
privations  and  hardships  borne  by  the  people,  the  sacrifices 
they  made,  and  their  heroic  conduct,  must  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  future  improvements,  privileges  and  immunities 
that  were  held  out  to  them  at  the  time.  The  dukes  of 
Mecklenburg,  more  fortunate  than  other  princes,  have  found 
no  obstacles  in  fulfilling  engagements  that  are  by  so  much 
the  more  sacred,  as  kings  are  responsible  for  abuses,  which 
it  is  in  their  power  to  correct.  At  the  time  of  the  last  coa- 
lition against  France,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  levied 
many  contributions,  and  furnished  an  extraordinary  contin- 
gent of  1900  troops  to  the  German  league.  The  abolition 
of  servitude  was  to  have  been  the  reward  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  most  oppressed  class  of  the  community.  There 
were  then  some  free  labourers,  but  the  most  of  the  peasants 
could  not  quit  the  domain  to  which  they  belonged  without 
the  permission  of  the  proprietors,  nor  choose  a  different  way 
of  life  than  that  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  nor  a  dif- 
ferent trade  than  that  of  their  fathers.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  an  unjust  master  to  prevent  a  peasant  from  marrying, 
and  he  could,  as  Stein  affirms,  inflict  humiliating  punish- 
ments on  any  whom  he  supposed  negligent  in  performing 
their  task.  Thus  the  peasant  was  wholly  dependent  on  his 
lord,  and  had  merely  the  right  of  making  known  his  com- 
plaints to  the  provincial  tribunal,  the  legislators  supposing  it 
sufficient  to  allow  him  the  privilege  of  stating  his  grievances. 
Because  the  proprietor  was  obliged  to  maintain  him  in  years 
of  scarcity,  to  furnish  him  with  medicines  and  medical  ad- 
vice, when  suffering  from  disease,  and  to  support  him,  when 
unable  to  labour  from  old  age  or  infirmity,  it  was  argued 
that  his  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  a  free  peasant, 
who  gained  an  uncertain  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his 
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brow.  As  if  the  consciousness  of  submitting  to  a  shameful 
servitude  did  not  poison  all  the  kindness  that  a  slave  expects 
from  his  master.  Fortunately  for  Mecklenburg,  its  princes 
have  been  actuated  by  enlightened  views  and  proper  feel- 
ings in  determining  a  question  in  which  many  conflicting 
interests  were  involved.  The  peasants  in  that  country  have 
enjoyed,  since  1820,  an  invaluable  prerogative,  individual 
liberty.  The  country  must  one  day  experience  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  great  improvement ;  land  will  be  more 
equally  divided,  and  "honest  industry  may  enable  those  to 
become  proprietors,  who  were  formerly  attached  to  the  soil. 

It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  division  of  land  among  a 
numerous  class  of  proprietors,  increases  the  affluence  and 
prosperity  of  a  country. a  The  ducal  domains  in  Mecklen- 
burg are  not  less  than  four  tenths  of  the  whole  surface;  the 
nobility  possess  five  tenths,  and  the  remaining  tenth  is  the 
property  of  the  towns.  The  peasants  cannot  as  yet  acquire 
land,  but  contributions,  imposts  and  extraordinary  taxes  are 
paid  equally  by  every  class  of  the  community.  The  com- 
paratively small  number  of  inhabitants  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  these  causes  ;  the  two  dutchies  are  equal  in  extent  to 
720  square  leagues,  while  the  population  amounts  to  only 
486,000,  or  on  an  average  for  every  square  league  to  675 
individuals,  a  number  that  might  be  much  more  considera- 
ble in  a  country  which  is  in  other  respects  so  well  governed!: 
It  must  be  observed  however  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  not  so  great  before  the  year  1820,  and  that  it  has  con- 
stantly augmented  since  that  period.  Thus  the  continued 
increase  in  the  population  results  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which,  like  the  harpies  in  the 
fable,  occasions  a  pestilence  wherever  it  exists. 

The  reigning  families  and  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  two  dutchies  are  Lutherans,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
they  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  confession.  The  clergy  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  consistories.  The  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists,  Catholics  and  Jews  ;  all  of 
them  are  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship  ;  they 
possess  not  only  churches  and  synagogues,  but  there  are 
convents  that  are  now  inhabited  by  the  daughters  of  nobles 
and  burgesses.  The  purpose  of  the  last  institutions  has 
been  changed  since  the  reformation  ;  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  the  bishops  have  been  transferred  to  the  nobles. 
The  Jews  obtained  all  the  rights  of  citizens  in  1813,  but  the 
children  sprung  from  the  marriage  of  Jewish  and  Catholic 
parents  must  be  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  the  towns  in  the  grand 
dutchy  of  Strelitz  ;  indeed  there  are  not  any  of  much  im- 
portance. Stargard,  which  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle, 
need  only  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  potteries  and  cloth 
manufactures,  for  its  population  is  little  more  than  1000 
souls.  Friedland  contains  4000,  but  the  preparation  of 
tobacco  is  almost  the  only  branch  of  industry  in  which  its 
inhabitants  are  engaged.  New  Brandenburg,  on  the  lake 
of  Tollen,  is  peopled  by  5000  souls ;  its  trade  consists  in 
spirits,  cloth,  linen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Alt-Strelitz 
or  Old  Strelitz  is  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  and  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  dressing  leather,  or  preparing  tobacco. 
The  largest  buildings  are  a  workhouse  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Neu-Strelitz  or  New  Strelitz,  the  capital,  has  been  remarked 
for  the  regularity  with  which  it  is  built  ;  all  its  straight  and 
broad  streets  terminate  in  a  common  centre.    It  is  the  seat 


a  "  diffuses  the  means  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  through  all  classes 

of  the  community." 


of  the  highest  courts  in  the  country  ;  the  principal  buildings 
are  the  ducal  palace,  a  gymnasium,  a  fine  school  of  aits, 
and  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  5300  souls,  and  its  trade  consists 
chiefly  in  iron,  cutlery,  and  arms. 

The  towns  are  larger  and  more  numerous  in  the  grand 
dutchy  of  Schwerin.  Wismar  is  situated  on  a  gulf  ol  the 
Baltiej  and  contains,  according  to  Hassel,  8352  inhabitants. 
Spacious  docks  for  building  ships  have  been  erected,  but  the 
other  public  works  are  comparatively  insignificant.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  is  the  largest  of  any  in  the  town,  and 
in  it  are  preserved  several  relics  that  are  connected  with 
miraculous  traditions.  Rostock  on  the  Warnow  is  (lie  most 
important  town  in  the  country  ;  its  population  amounts  to 
15,300  souls;  the  expenses  of  its  university,  which  still  pos- 
sesses some  celebrity,  are  defraved  by  the  grand  duke  and 
the  mayor  of  the  town.  Other  seminaries  of  learning  rni^ht 
be  mentioned,  and  also  a  society  of  natural  histoiy  il  at  has 
been  long  established  ;  several  distinguished  naturalists  are 
included  in  the  number  of  its  members.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  town  house,  the  mint,  the  arsenal,  the 
dock-yards,  a  convent  and  nine  churches  ;  in  one  of  them, 
that  of  St.  Mary,  may  be  seen  an  urn  in  which  the  heart 
of  the  celebrated  Grotius  is  deposited.  The  town  m  i  jn 
several  important  privileges  ;  it  fixes  the  amount  of  its  c  tt- 
tributions,  and  it  possesses  the  right  of  navigating  and  lull- 
ing on  the  Warnow,  and  different  immunities  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  specify.  The  salt  water  baths  at  J)nl  i  n  an, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  are  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  the  healing  virtue  that  is  attributed  to  them,  and 
they  are  perhaps  the  most  commodious  and  the  best  built  ol 
any  in  Germany. 

Schwerin,  formerly  Scbwelfe,  contains  a  population  of 
1 0,237  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  between  two  lakes,  of  which 
the  largest,  or  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  upwards  of  five 
leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south.  Schwerin  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  last  of  which  is  said  to  be 
better  built  than  any  other  in  Mecklenburg,  yet  there  are 
not  many  public  buildings;  several  churches,  a  synagogue, 
the  mint,  and  an  hospital,  are  all  that  can  be  mentioned. 
Theducal  palace  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Schwerin. 
In  the  interior  of  the  palace  is  a  gallery  of  valuable  paintings, 
together  with  a  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  and  a  cabi- 
net of  natural  history.  The  gardens,  though  visited  by 
strangers,  are  inferior  to  those  at  the  castle  of  Ludwi<rshttrg, 
a  country  seat  belonging  to  the  duke,  about  five  leagues 
from  Schwerin.  Nothing  indeed  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  these  gardens;  they  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  line 
country,  and  planned  with  great  taste  after  the  English 
manner.  The  trade  of  Schwerin  consists  chielly  in  Spirits, 
cloth  and  tobacco. 

The  commerce  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Mecklcnbtug- 
Schwerin  has  been  gradually  increasing  ;  but  of  all  its  ports, 
that  of  Rostock,  or  rather  of  Warnemunde,  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the  town  of  Rostock,  is  the  most  frequented. 
The  number  of  vessels  that  enter  it  every  year,  amounts 
nearly  to  seven  hundred.  Grain,  butter,  cheese,  tobacco, 
timber,  horses,  oxen  and  swine  are  the  principal  exporfe  of 
the  country.  It  receives  oil,  tallow  and  hemp  from  Russia  ; 
wines  from  France;  iron,  herring  and  cod  from  Sweden  ; 
tin,  lead,  coal  and  different  manufactures  from  Englanfi 
Commerce  might  be  much  increased  in  the  interior,  it  the 
old  roads  were  improved  or  new  ones  made,  and  il  canals 
were  opened,  by  which  easy  communications  might  be 
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formed  in  every  direction,  and  the  labour  of  cutting  them  is 
facilitated  by  the  great  number  of  lakes  in  the  country. 

The  revenue  and  military  force  are  very  different  in  the 
two  grand  dutchies.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  troops 
are  maintained  by  government  in  Schwerin,  and  the  revenue 
amounts  to  2,400,000  florins.  The  population  of  Strelitz 
does  not  exceed  76,000  souls,  a  corps  of  700  men  is  main- 
tained, and  the  total  revenue  is  not  more  than  500,000 
florins. 

It  is  necessary  to  traverse  Hanover  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  petty  state,  which  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lower  Weser.  The  grand  dutchy  of  Holstein-Oldenburg 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  east  by 
the  river  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  in  every 
other  direction  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  extent 
of  its  surface  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  square 
leagues,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  last  census, 
which  was  made  in  1822,  amounts  to  196,100  souls,  or  on 
an  average  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  individuals  for 
every  square  league;  on  the  whole,  therefore,  the  country 
is  in  proportion  to  its  size  a  little  less  populous  than  Meck- 
lenburg. But  the  grand  duke  is  the  sovereign  of  more  states 
than  Oldenburg  ;  he  rules  over  two  small  and  remote  prin- 
cipalities. The  first,  or  that  of  Lubeck,  is  situated  in  Holstein, 
and  distant  about  forty  leagues  from  the  town  of  Olden- 
burg ;  the  second,  or  that  of  Birkenfeld,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nahe,  is  more  than  eighty  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  same 
capital.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  three  states  is 
not  less  than  240,700  persons,  scattered  over  a  surface  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  square  leagues,  and  as  the  two 
principalities  are  proportionably  better  peopled  than  the 
dutchy,  the  average  term  of  the  population  subject  to  the 
grand  duke  is  not  less  than  seven  hundred  and  six  indivi- 
duals for  every  square  league. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  ancient  inhabitants  ;  it  is 
agreed,  however,  that  they  belonged  to  the  Cimbro-Saxon 
branch  of  the  Germanic  family,  which,  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  possessed  the  lands  near  the  Elbe, 
the  Rhine  and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  The  Cheni* 
inhabited  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  which  now  forms 
the  grand  dutchy  of  Oldenburg.  The  country,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  was  more  marshy  at  that  remote  period  than 
at  present ;  a  great  part  of  it  indeed  must  have  been  unin- 
habitable. These  ancient  tribes  of  hunters  and  fishers  were 
mostly  collected  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jahde. 

Sigefroib  I.,  the  sixth  descendant  in  direct  line  from  Witi- 
kind  the  Great,  is  mentioned  by  some  authors  among  the 
prihpes  of  Oldenburg.0  It  is  certain  that  Christiern,  Count 
of  Oldenburg,  was  succeeded  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
his  son  Theodoric,  who  was  surnamed  the  Fortunate,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Hedwige,  the  heiress 
of  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  The  same  prince  was  the  father 
of  Christiern  L,  who  reigned  in  Denmark,  and  of  Gerard 
his  successor  in  the  county  of  Oldenburg.  Gerard  was 
styled  the  Warlike,  because  he  frequently  made  war  against 
Christiern,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  the  in- 
heritance of  his  mother.  He  had  the  misfortune,  however, 
of  being  vanquished  and  made  prisoner,  not  by  a  warrior 
like  himself,  but  by  Henry  of  Schwartzenburg,  archbishop 
of  Bremen,  and  bishop  of  Minister,  by  whom  he  was  sent 

a  Chainue,  Ptol.  b  Siegfried. 
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into  exile,  an  event  that  tended  probably  to  shorten  his  life  : 
he  died  in  France  in  the  year  1500.  In  those  days  there 
were  other  causes  of  offence,  and  other  scandals  in  the 
church,  besides  that  of  seeing  ecclesiastics  engaged  in  war, 
and  sullied  with  blood  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  descend- 
ants of  Gerard  reigned  over  Oldenburg,  but  Anthony  G  on- 
tier,  the  last  of  these  princes,  having  died  without  heirs,  his 
states  passed  in  1667  into  the  house  of  Denmark,  from  which 
they  were  transferred  in  1773  to  the  grand  duke  Paul,  af- 
terwards emperor  of  Russia ;  the  principality  was  at  the 
same  time  erected  into  a  dutchy.  Paul  ceded  the  dutchy 
in  1785  to  his  cousin  Peter  Frederick  William,  a  member 
of  the  ducal  family  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  But  the  dutchy 
was  annihilated  in  1810,  and  the  territory  added  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  which  made  up  the  new  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Weser.  Three  years  afterwards, 
the  prince  was  enabled  by  the  political  changes  in  Europe 
to  return  to  his  dominions.  Lastly,  in  1815,  the  congress 
of  Vienna  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  grand  duke,  and 
.  ceded  to  him  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned ;  the  emperor  of  Russia  made  over  to 
him,  at  the  same  time,  the  lordship  of  Jever. 

The  dutchy  of  Oldenburg  is  on  the  whole  a  low  country, 
but  some  heights  which  extend  along  the  coast,  defend  it 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  is  rich  and  fruitful,  but  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  sandy  and  unproductive.  The  sand  rests,  as  in 
Mecklenburg,  on  a  deposit  of  chalk.  The  same  appear- 
ances are  observed  in  the  principality  of  Lubeck  ;  but  the 
soil  and  the  rocks  in  Birkenfeld  are  widely  different,  and 
much  more  interesting  to  the  geologist.  It  is  well  known 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  agates,  jaspers  and  chalcedonies 
are  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Ober- 
stein  ;  it  is  also  known  that  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  directed  to  the  natural  wealth  of  their  country,  the 
importance  of  which  shall  be  afterwards  explained.  It  is 
sufficient  at  present  to  state  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the 
best  writers  concerning  the  origin  of  the  rocks  from  which 
these  agates  are  obtained. 

The  rocks  form  extensive  hills ;  they  are  hard  and  of  a 
blackish  colour  ;  they  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  which 
Haiiy  designates  by  the  name  of  aphanite  ;  such  at  least  is 
the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  geologist."1  But  it  has  been  af- 
firmed by  a  Belgian  geologist  that  these  hills  are  of  aqueous 
origin,  and  of  the  transition  period,  or  that  which  succeeded 
the  granitic  formations.6  Humboldt  refers  th:>m  to  a  still 
more  recent  period, — contemporaneous  with  the  red  sand- 
stone and  porphyry  that  accompany  the  vast  beds  of  coal/ 
Lastly,  Faujass  and  Cordier  believe  the  rocks  of  Oberstein 
to  be  volcanic  products.  Although  it  may  bs  difficult  to 
decide  amidst  so  many  opposite  opinions,  all  of  them  sup- 
ported by  distinguished  geologists,  we  are  led  from  the  ana- 
logy between  these  rocks  and  others  of  a  volcanic  ha  ture, 
to  attribute  to  them  a  common  origin. 

Some  parts  of  Oldenburg  are  fruitful  in  pasturage  ;  the 
inhabitants  rear  sheep,  oxen  and  a  great  many  horses, 
Which  are  almost  as  much  prized  as  those  of  Mecklenburg. 
The  most  of  the  peasants  keep  pigs  and  geese  ;  the  quills 
and  feathers  of  the  latter  are  exported  into  different  parts 
of  Germany.  The  climate  too  is  favourable  to  bees,  but  it 
is  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  that  they  can  be  kept 

a  Daitlrtrisson  de  Voisin,  Traite  de  Geognosie,  torn.  ii.  p.  244. 
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with  advantage.  The  most  of  the  interior  is  ill  adapted  for 
agriculture,  and  covered  in  many  places  with  heaths  and 
marshes;  one  may  travel  for  several  boars  i"  the  south- 
western districts  without  seeing  a  tree  or  a  single  habitation. 
It  may  thus  be  easily  believed  that  the  grain  produced  is 
inadequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  None 
of  the  forests  are  extensive  ;  indeed  it  might  be  difficult  to 
supply  even  the  wealthiest  classes  with  fuel,  were  it  not  for 
the  facility  with  which  peats  may  be  obtained.1  Among 
the  plants  that  are  cultivated,  are  hops  and  flax  ;  the  first 
is  used  in  the  numerous  breweries ;  the  second  in  the  linen 
manufactories,  that  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  flocks  of  sheep  constitute  not  the  least 
portion  of  the  territorial  wealth.  Their  wool  is  not  only 
used  in  making  cloth,  but  stocking  weavers  purchase  a  great 
part  of  it ;  the  commerce  produced  by  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  considerable,  for  the  value  of  the  stockings  that 
are  made  in  the  districts  of  Kloppenhmg  and  Vechtn,  and 
afterwards  exported  or  sold  in  the  country,  amounts  every 
year  to  more  than  100,000  crowns.  Humling,  the  highest 
district  in  the  country,  forms  a  large  sandy  heath  sufficiently 
prov  ided  with  herbage  to  afford  pasture  for  sheep  ;  the  in- 
habitants have  no  other  riches  than  their  flocks  and  bees. 
Their  sheep  supply  them  with  coarse  wool,  and  their  bees 
yield  a  great  quantity  of  honey.  The  peasants  quit  the  high 
region  in  the  spring,  and  carry  their  hives  along  with  them 
to  the  low  northern  plains,  where  many  of  the  fields  are 
sown  with  rape.  After  that  plant  has  been  reaped,  they 
transport  their  bees  to  the  marshy  districts  in  which  buck- 
wheat is  cultivated  ;  they  remain  there  until  the  heath  in 
their  own  country  is  covered  with  flowers.  It  might  be 
worth  while  for  travellers  to  observe  more  minutely  the 
manner  of  life,  customs  and  industry  of  these  peasants. 
The  state  of  society,  which  would  be  thus  exhibited,  might 
be  found  to  be  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  wan- 
dering tribes  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  sea  and 
river  fishings  in  the  country  of  Oldenburg  are  very  produc- 
tive ;  they  furnish  the  means  of  employment  and  subsistence 
to  a  great  many  individuals. 

The  most  northern  part  of  the  dutchy  is  exposed  to  a 
cold  and  humid  atmosphere,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  also  from  the  form  of  the 
bay  of  Jahde,  a  gulf  that  penetrates  into  the  land  to  the 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,b  and  is  so  called  from  the  little 
river  that  falls  into  it.  The  district  that  borders  on  the  bay, 
is  subject  to  violent  north  winds,  and  the  cold  season  lasts 
longer  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  although  the  spring 
and  the  summers  throughout  Oldenburg  are  later  than  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  situated  under  the  same  parallel. 
The  evenings  and  nights  are  often  very  cold  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  and  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  has  been 
considered  the  cause  of  dangerous  and  frequent  diseases. 

The  German  is  spoken  by  the  Oklenburghers,  but  it  is 
not  supposed  that  they  speak  it  well ;  at  all  events  their  pro- 
nunciation has  been  condemned  by  German  purists.0 

The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans ; 
there  are  however  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics, 
many  Calvinists  and  several  Jews  ;  all  of  them  have  entire 
liberty  of  worship.  The  Lutherans  are  in  possession  of  a 
hundred  and  one  churches,  of  which  the  government  is 
committed  to  three  superintendants,  and  an  intendant  ge- 

"  "If  it  were  not  tor  abundant  supplies  of  peats,  the  poorer  classes  would 
often  be  destitute  of  fuel."  b  "  5  leagues." 

c  "  The.  German  is  spoken  by  the  Oldenbiirghers,  but  not  with  elegance, 
and  their  pronunciation  is  considered  too  flat,  by  the  German  purists." — 


'  neral.  A  moderator  presides  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Cal- 
vinists. The  Catholics  have  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven 
parishes,  and  all  of  them  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  a 
dean.  A  consistory  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  that 
:  the  Lutherans  acknowledge,  and  its  jurisdiction  extends  not 
I  only  over  their  dilferent  churches,  but  also  over  their  ditle- 
rent  seminaries  and  places  of  education. 

The  grand  duke  of  Oldenburg,  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  is  at  the  head  of  a  supreme  council,  to  whose  <]<•- 
liberation  every  matter  of  importance  is  entrusted.  The 
dilferent  members  of  the  administration  are  responsible  to 
another  council,  over  which  the  minister  of  the  duke  pre- 
sides. A  third  council  regulates  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture. 

A  court  of  chancery,  and  a  court  of  appeals,  are  the  high- 
est tribunals,  and  the  subordinate  officers  are  magistrates 
and  baililfs.  The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  bailiwicks 
and  piirishes.  The  magistrate  of  each  district  judges  in  the 
first  instance,  but  his  decision  may  be  revoked  by  the  court 
of  chancery,  from  which  the  parties  are  at  liberty  to  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court  of  justice. 

Oldenburg,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy,  and  the  most  im- 
portant town  from  its  population,  which  amounts  to  five 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hase  and  the  Hunte.  The  town  is  well  built, 
the  houses  are  large,  the  streets  are  broad  and  straight.  It 
is  surrounded  by  two  suburbs,  and  it  appears  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1823,  that  the  number  of  houses  was  at  that  time 
more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty.  Three  churches,  as  man) 
hospitals,  an  observatory,  a  gymnasium  that  possesses  no 
mean  reputation,  and  a  seminary  that  is  set  apart  for  the  in- 
struction of  schoolmasters,  are  the  most  useful  institutions. 
The  small  harbour  of  Oldenburg  communicates  with  the 
North  Sea  by  means  of  the  Hunte  and  the  Weser.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  sugar,  tobjicco,  soap  and 
leather.  Oldenburg  is  the  birthplace  of  Lubin,  a  writer  of 
great  learning,  who  died  in  1621  ;  he  was  the  author  of  a 
Latin  treatise  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  and  also  of 
very  curious  and  erudite  commentaries  on  Anacreon,  Persius 
and  Juvenal ;  these  works  were  at  one  time  much  celebra- 
ted, but  they  are  now  only  consulted  by  a  few  scholars.  The 
grand  duke  has  a  castle  at  Oldenburg,  but  he  resides  gene- 
rally at  Rastede,  a  place  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town. 

Delmenhorst  on  the  Delme,  is  peopled  by  two  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  a  fair  is  held  in  it  every  year,  during  which  a 
great  many  horses  and  oxen  are  sold.  WUdeshausift,  a 
town  that  contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  leather  works  and 
cloth  manufactories.  The  district  of  Saterland  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
marshy  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  who  are  of  Frisic  origin, 
have  retained  the  language  and  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
The  people  of  both  sexes,  from  the  age  of  live  to  the  mi  «t 
advanced  period  of  life,  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  knit- 
ting stockings.  Yarel,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jahde,  contains  a  population  of  two  thousand  si\  hun- 
dred individuals;  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  ami 
the  entrance  of  vessels  into  its  harbour  is  rendered  easy  by 
the  tides. 

We  have  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  most  important 
towns  in  the  grand  dutchy  of  Oldenburg.    It  ought  to  he 

The  vernacular  dialect  of  Lower  Germany  is  called  Piatt  Peuttth  I 
Dutch,)  and  the  English  pronunciation  is  condemned  by  Adclunir.  for  its 
closeness  and  flatness. — V. 

d  "  The  Calvinists  have  \  churches,  and  a  superintendant,'1 
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remarked,  that  many  of  the  marshes  have  of  late  years 
been  drained  by  government ;  sluices  and  canals  have  been 
constructed  to  serve  as  outlets  for  the  waters.  These  ope- 
rations, undertaken  and  continued  at  a  great  expense,  must 
be  one  day  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg 
possesses  two  small  principalities,  those  of  Lubeck  and  Bir- 
kenfeld.  The  town  of  Lubeck,  and  the  territory  attached 
to  it,  shall  be  afterwards  more  fully  mentioned  ;  they  form 
jno  part  of  the  first  principality,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be 
called  Eutin  or  Utina,  from  its  capital,  which  is  situated  on 
a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Eutin  is  a  small  but  well  built 
town,  with  a  population  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  souls. 
It  possesses  a  gymnasium  and  a  large  castle.  The  princi- 
pality of  Lubeck  is  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  are  almost  all  Lutherans ;  its  surface  is  not  less  than 
twenty-six  square  leagues3  or  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  En- 
glish square  miles. 

The  small  territory  of  Birkenfeld,  which  formed  at  one 
time  a  part  of  the  French  department  of  the  Sane,  and 
which  has  been  since  raised  into  a  principality,  contains 
20,000  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a  surface. of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  English  square  miles.b  Birkenfeld,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Nahe,  is  rather  a  burgh  than  a  town  ;  its  popu- 
lation does  not  amount  to  fourteen  hundred  individuals, 
and  its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  iron.  Oberstein,  another 
burgh  of  the  same  sort,  but  more  interesting  from  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  a  small  valley  on  the 
Nahe.  There  are  not  lewer  than  twenty  mills  in  which 
different  articles  of  furniture  and  jewellery,  made  of  agates, 
chalcedonies,  carnelians,  jaspers,  lapis  lazuli  and  other  hard 
stones,  are  cut  and  polished.  Men,  women  and  children 
are  constantly  employed  in  preparing  and  finishing  the  dif- 
ferent articles,  which  are  exported  to  most  countries  in 
Europe,  for.  in  no  other  place  is  that  sort  of  work  so  well 
executed,  or  at  so  little  expense.  The  annual  exports,  it  is 
supposed,  are  sold  for  ,£12,500,  and  they  consist  mostly  cf 
ear-rings,  snuff-boxes,  seals,  bracelets  and  necklaces.0 

The  naturalist  Faujas  has  given  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  hard  stones  are  worked  at  Obersiein. d  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  are  employed  in  collecting, 
cutting,  hollowing  and  polishing  agates.  A  cutting  mill 
consists  of  a  shaft  which  serves  as  an  axle  for  several  grind- 
stones, and  is  moved  by  a  current  of  water  by  means  of 
a  large  wheel  and  several  cogwheels.  A  workman,  lying 
prone  on  a  horizontal  plank,  holds  in  his  hand  a  piece  of 
wood,  to  which  an  agate  is  attached,  and  presses  it  against  a 
grindstone  that  revolves  rapidly,  and  is  constantly  moistened 
by  a  small  stream  of  water.  The  grindstones  are  made 
of  very  hard  sandstone  of  a  reddish  colour ;  in  some  of 
them  channels  or  furrows  and  different  angles  are  cut,  and 
the.  men  use  them  with  much  skill  in  executing  any  delicate 
or  complicated  piece  of  work.  Wheels  and  cylinders  of 
soft  wood  are  made  to  move  by  strong  straps  of  leather, 
that  are  attached  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  shaft  on 
which  the  grindstones  revolve.  These  wheels  and  cylin- 
ders are  used  in  giving  the  last  polish  to  the  different  works, 
and  that  part  of  the  labour  is  generally  committed  to  wo- 
men.   It  is  obvious,  however,  'hat  any  machinery  made 


a  "9j  German  sq.  miles,  or  2G  Fr,  sq.  leagues." 
b  " !)  German  sq.  miles,  or  25  Fr.  sq.  Ipaguo's  " 

c  *f  Buttons,  rings,  pendants,  seals,  crosses*  necklace,  vases,  snuft'-boxes, 
candlesticks,  and  various  other  articles,  are  .mini  illy  wrought  at  Oberstein, 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  300,000  francs." 


of  soft  wood  must  be  wholly  useless  in  polishing  the  hard 
agates  that  are  fashioned  by  the  grindstones  ;  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  therefore,  that  the  wheels  and  cylinders  are  co- 
vered with  a  fine  paste  made  of  some  hard  substance  re- 
duced to  powder.  The  workmen  at  Oberstein  refuse  to 
give  strangers  any  information  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  substance,  or  the  place  from  which  they  obtain  it.  If 
an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  its  colour,0  it  is  probably  a 
composition  or  amalgam.  It  is  by  means  of  it  that  they 
are  enabled,  with  great  facility,  to  give  a  fine  lustre  to  their 
works,  and  thus  to  sell  them  at  a  moderate  price.  M.  Fau- 
jas after  much  trouble  and  research  at  last  discovered  the 
place  in  which  the  substance  was  obtained.  It  is  found, 
says  that  writer,  on  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  clay  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  porphyry.  It  consists  principally  of  feld- 
spar that  has  undergone  by  the  action  of  water  and  the  at- 
mosphere alterations  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  same 
substance  is  changed  into  the  white  clay  that  is  called 
kaolin,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  vases  and  snuff-boxes  made 
at  Oberstein  can  be  hollowed  on  large  grindstones.  But 
when  these  articles  are  made,  cones  of  sands' one  of  differ- 
ent diameters  are  substitufed  for  the  small  wooden  wheels 
that  have  been  already  mentioned.  On  these  cones,  which 
turn  with  great  rapidity,  it  is  not  difficult  to  hollow  a  large 
piece  of  agate. 

The  military  establishment  in  the  grand  dutchy  of  Hol- 
stein-Oldenburg  amounts  to  two  thousand  men,  its  revenue 
is  not  less  than  1,500,000  florins,  and  its  finances  are  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  that  may  excite  the  admiration  of  greater 
nations.  The  national  debt,  which  was  equal  in  1817  to 
485,744  dollars,  or  £85,005/  has  been  since  liquidated  by 
means  of  judicious  retrenchments,  and  advances  made  by 
the  grand  duke.s 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  formerly  an  electorate,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  east 
by  Holstein,  Mecklenburg  and  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  on  the  south  by  the  dutchy  of  Brunswick  and  the 
grand  dutchy  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Lev/ 
Countries.  Its  surface  is  equal  to  1,932  square  leagues/ 
or  11,592  English  square  miles.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  not  less  than  1,463,700,  so  that  the  population  for 
every  square  mile  is  nearly  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  individuals.' 

Hanover  is  one  of  the  northern  countries  once  inhabited 
by  the  Saxons,  who  invaded  England.  They  were  formerly 
a  rude  and  warlike  people,  but  they  are  now  peaceably 
settled  in  the  country,  which  their  ancestors  conquered  ; 
formerly  devoted  to  rapine  and  plunder,  and  fond  of  a  wan- 
dering life,  they  are  now  civilized,  beneficent  and  attached 
to  their  country.  They  appear  to  have  lost  every  trace  of 
their  ancient  origin,  except  their  bravery  and  love  of  liberty. 
Their  ancestors  worshipped  sanguinary  and  revengeful  gods ; 
their  descendants  practise  the  virtues  inculcated  by  a  reli- 
gion of  mercy.  They  were  part  of  the  Cimbro-Saxon 
branch  of  the  Germanic  family,  and  were  divided  into  seve- 
ral nations  or  tribes.  The  Longobardi  or  Vinuli  inhabited 
both  banks  of  the  Elbe ;  the  Chemi,  as  has  been  already 


Voyage  Geologique  a  Oberstein — Annales  du  Museum,  torn.  vi. 
p.  53,  &c.  e  "  Violet-red  colour." 

f  Reckoning  the  rix-dollar  at  3s.  6d.  its  value  in  Hanover. —  P. 
s  in  the  original  it  is  stated  that  the  national  debt  was  liquidated  in  1817 
h  "  695  Germ,  miles  or  1932  sq.  leagues." 
'  "  757  per  sq.  league.'' 
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remarked  in  the  account  of  Oldenburg,  possessed  the  lands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser ;  the  Fusi*  occupied  the  coun- 
try which  now  forms  the  territory  of  Jlildesheim  ;  and  the 
Cherusci,  who  mixed  at  a  later  period  with  the  Franks,  were 
settled  near  the  Hartz  forests. 

The  names  of  some  mountains,  and  of  several  places  in 
the  country,  are  connected  with  the  different  divinities  that 
were  adored  by  the  early  inhabitants.  Sonnenberg  signifies 
the  mountain  of  the  sun,  and  the  termination  horn,  which 
occurs  in  several  names,  is  probably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  moon,  which  was  distinguished  as  a  deity, 
hy  the  horns  of  the  crescent.b  Bielc  was  the  name  which 
the  northern  nations  gave  to  the  god  of  vegetation,  and  to 
the  special  protector  of  the  Hercynian  forest.  The  same 
word  also  occurs  in  the  names  of  different  places  in  Ger- 
many. The  word  ostern,  which  signifies  easter,  a  derivative 
from  ost,  east,  is  believed  by  many  Germans  of  the  present 
day  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  planetary  festival,  which 
was  abolished  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Anti- 
quaries are  too  apt  to  draw  incorrect  inferences  from  a 
number  of  stones,  fancifully  arranged  or  grouped  together 
on  hills,  plains  and  forests.  If  such  a  system  were  adopted, 
it  might  be  easy  to  trace  the  druidical  worship  in  almost 
every  country  on  the  earth  ;  and  without  doubt  similar 
monuments  might  be  found  on  the  top  of  Mount  Brocken.d 

The  electoral  family  of  Hanover  is  sprung  from  the  an- 
cient house  of  Brunswick.  Ernest  Augustus,  the  youngest 
son  of  George,  duke  of  Brunswick,6  was  the  founder  of  the 
family.  That  prince,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Osnabruck 
in  1662,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Hanover,  in  1680, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother/  who  was  the  titular  duke  of 
the  principality.  Ernest  soon  became  a  great  general,  and 
rendered  so  important  services  to  the  empire,  that  Leopold 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an  elector,  and  made  the  dignity 
hereditary  in  his  family.6  His  son,  George  Lewis,  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  England  in  1714,  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  that  prince,  whose  father  had  been  bishop  of 
Osnabruck,  became  a  firm  supporter  of  protestantism. 
Great  Britain  thus  obtained  possession  of  Hanover,  to  which 
it  continued  to  add  new  states  until  the  year  1 802  ;  by  this 
means  it  got  a  footing  on  the  continent,  and  was  enabled  to 
take  more  or  less  interest  in  continental  affairs,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  league  that  it  formed  against  France, 
gave  the  last  power  a  pretext  for  conquering  Hanover,  which, 
in  conformity  to  a  treaty  concluded  in  1806,  belonged  for  some 
months  to  Prussia,  and  was  afterwards  divided  by  Napoleon 
between  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  he 
had  lately  founded.  It  was  not  until  1813  that  Hanover 
was  restored  to  England  ;  the  following  year  it  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  and  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  East-Friesland  and  other  territories.11 

From  the  shores  of  the  sea,  to  the  southern  extremity  of 

»  Fosi,  Tac.  D'Anv. 

b  Mangourit,  Voyage  en  Hanovre,  8vo.  1805.  c  Sec  Hcnnius. 

i  "  Few  Germans  suspect  the  origin  of  the  word  oslern,  a  term  in  their 
language  which  signifies  easter.  Does  not  its  root,  ost,  east,  refer  to  a  pla- 
netary festival,  for  which  the  present  Christian  festival  has  heen  substitu- 
ted ,1  Traces  of  the  Druidical  worship  may  be  found  on  almost  every  part 
of  the  globe,  if  we  may  believe  certain  antiquaries,  who  attribute  to  it  all 
those  singular  groups  of  stones  which  are  so  often  observed  in  plains  and 
forests,  and  even  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  We  shall  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised, if  it  has  left  similar  monuments  on  the  summit  of  the  Bracken" — 
the  altar  and  the  sorcerer's  chair.    See  pp.  617,  G18. — P. 

c  Duke  of  Brunswick-Zell.  Morcri. 

f  John  Frederick,  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Zell. 
6  "  In  the  male  line." 

h  The  French  were  driven  from  Hanover,  and  the  country  restored  to 
its  ancient  rights,  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  in  1813.    It  reverted 
VOL.  n.-NO^.  115  &  lie.  4  M 


Hanover,  the  land  rises  gradually  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hartz  mountains;  most  of  the  ramifications  that  extend 
from  them,  are  situated  in  the  kingdom.  The  laud,  Dear 
the  sea,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  districts,  which  We 
watered  by  the  Lower  Elbe  and  the  Lower  Weser,  is  chiefly 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits,  brought  down  by  these  two 
rivers.  It  is  often  exposed  to  inundations,  the  destructive 
effects  of  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  dikes  and  em- 
bankments. The  great  number  of  marshes  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  proves  sufficiently  the  recent  formation 
of  the  land,  or  the  comparatively  short  period  since  it 
emerged  from  the  water.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  western  districts  that  are  watered  by  the  Ems.  These 
districts  are  not  productive,  but  the  most  sterile  lands  are  the 
heaths  of  Luneburg  and  Verden,  situated  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  and  those  of  Meppen  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ems.  In  these  poor  districts,  so  ill  adapted  for  agricul- 
ture, the  traveller  passes  through  sandy  countries  covered 
with  forests  of  fir  trees,  and  through  heaths  and  marshe... 
A  portion  of  the  marshy  districts  near  the  territory  of  Bre- 
men has  been  cultivated,  but  much  time  and  labour  must 
be  spent  before  any  improvement  can  be  discernible  in  the 
vast  heaths  of  Luneburg,  which  occupy  from  east  to  west 
an  extent  of  sixty  miles,1  and  not  much  less  than  the  same 
distance  from  south  to  north,  or  from  Celle  to  Harburg. 
The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bentheim,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vechte,  consists  mostly  of  immense  heaths, 
covered  in  different  places  with  marshes  and  stagnant  water. 
Considered  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  countries  that 
have  been  mentioned,  belong  to  the  most  recent  formation, 
or  that  which  has  been  called  tertiary.  This  serves  to  ex- 
plain why  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Stade,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  brings  with  it  at  every  tide,  the  remains 
of  trees  different  from  those  which  now  grow  in  the  country. 
Blumenbach  justly  considers  them  as  fossil ;  they  are  brown, 
sometimes  black,  and  almost  always  bituminous.  They  arc 
real  lignites,  and  their  presence  proves  that  the  sea  covers 
there  a  more  recent  formation  than  the  chalk,  of  which  the 
traces  have  been  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  secondary  calcareous  formation  extends  towards  the 
Hartz,  commencing  at  a  line  drawn  from  west  to  cast,  from 
Osnabruck  to  Hanover.  It  rests  on  the  chain  of  the  Hartz, 
which  rises  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  this  formation. 
The  mountains  that  form  the  chain  arc  mostly  composed 
of  granitic  rocks, k  and  they  are  more  precipitous  on  the 
south  than  on  the  north.  All  of  them  are  not  situated  in 
Hanover,  it  has  been  already  seen  that  part  of  them  belong 
to  Prussia,  but  as  we  have  only  described  Mount  Brocken 
in  our  account  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  some  details  concerning  that  mountainous  and 
metalliferous  region. 

The  Hartz  forms  part  of  the  country,  which  the  ancients 

to  its  legitimate  sovereign,  at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  and  it  was  erect- 
ed into  a  kingdom,  at  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1815.  East-Friesland 
and  several  other  territories  were  ceded  to  it  in  1815. — P. 
'  "  25  leagues." 

k  According  to  Prof.  Jameson,  the  Hartz  mountains  are  composed  of 
primitive,  transition,  secondary  (fkrtz)  and  alluvial  rocks.  The  priinitiw 
rocks  are  granite,  greenstone,  horn-rock,  qunrtz-roek,  clay-slate  (metallil'c 
rous)  and  limestone.  The  granite  is  supposed  to  form  the  central  part  or 
nucleus. — The  transition  rocks  are  limestone,  gravwacke  and  clav-<l,iV. 
(both  metalliferous,)  whet-slate,  alum-slate,  flinty  slate,  trapp  and  por- 
phyry.— The.  floetz  rocks  surround  the  Hartz  on  every  side,  and  spread 
from  thence  over  the  hills  of  Lower  Saxony.  They  consist  of  old  red 
sandstone,  clay-stone  porphyry,  Al[>ine  limestone,  gypsum,  variegated 
sandstone  and  quader  sandstone.  1  he  alluvial  substances  are  calc-tufT. 
loam  and  clay,  lignite  or  brown  coal,  bog-iron,  peat,  and  rolled  masses  or 
bowlders. — P. 
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denominated  the  Hercynian  forest  (Sylva  Hercynia.)  It 
has  been  observed  by  different  writers  that  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  German  names  proves  that  the  former 
was  derived  from  the  German  word  Hartzwald*  The 
country,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  in  ancient  times  covered 
with  immense  forests  of  fir  trees.  But  the  German  writers 
have  proceeded  a  step  further ;  they  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  etymology  of  the  word  harlz.  Some  affirm 
that  it  comes  from  hart,  the  origin  of  which  is  unquestiona- 
bly Germanic,  and  the  signification  accords  sufficiently  with 
the  rugged  appearanceb  of  these  mountains,  and  perhaps 
with  the  harsh  physiognomyb  of  their  inhabitants.  Other 
writers  have  derived  the  word  from  Hertha,  the  name  of  an 
ancient  divinity  that  was  supposed  to  inhabit  the  woods  and 
mountains.0  The  last  derivation  renders  it  probable  that  a 
word  analogous  to  hartz  was  applied  by  the  Germans  to 
denominate  all  the  mountainous  chains  in  their  country, 
and  it  is  thus  easy  to  account  for  the  immense  extent,  which 
the  Romans  assigned  to  the  Hercynian  forest.  Led  into 
error  by  a  generic  term  applicable  to  many  places,  they 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  country,  covered  with  moun- 
tains and  forests,  that  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Germany. 
Julius  Caesar  affirms  that  the  Hercynian  forest  was  so  broad 
that  it  required  nine  days'  march  to  cross  it,  and  so  long 
that  no  German  could  travel  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  in  sixty  days.d  e  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the 
name  of  the  Hartz  was  derived  from  the  fir  trees,  which 
in  ancient  times  overspread  the  peaked  summits  of  these 
mountains/  and  this  we  consider  the  most  probable  etymo- 
logy. Hartz  is  at  present  the  German  word  for  resin,  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  use  which  they  made  of 
that  vegetable  substance,  and  its  value  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities,  induced  the  Germans  to  give  its  name 
to  the  mountains  from  which  it  was  obtained  in  the  greatest 
abundance. 

The  chain  of  the  Hartz  is  about  seventy-five  miles  in 
length  and  twenty  in  breadth.6  Steep  summits,  vallies, 
woods  and  marshes  form  a  natural  labyrinth,  from  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  extricate  himself  with- 
out a  guide.  In  the  limestone  which  rests  on  the  granite 
rocks  of  this  chain,  are  observed  several  caverns,  less  re- 
markable for  their  numerous  and  intricate  windings  than  for 
the  enormous  quantity  of  fossil  bones  which  are  contained 
in  them,  so  much  so,  that  they  may  be  considered  immense 
natural  charnel-houses,  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  a  race  of  animals  different  from  any  at  present  existing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Such  phenomena  attest  the 
important  changes  that  have  happened  in  our  planet.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  caverns  are  those  of  the  Unicorn 
and  of  Baumann.  The  first  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
castle  of  Schartzfels,  and  consists  of  five  grottos  that  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  numerous  sinuosities,  both  as- 
cending and  descending.  The  second,  which  is  much 
larger,  consists  likewise  of  the  same  number  of  cavities 
placed  on  different  levels.    The  height  of  the  first  above 


&  Hartz  Forest. 

b  "  Aspect  sombre,"  gloomy  appearance — "  figure  noiratre,"  dark  com- 
plexion. The  original  and  translation  here  difler  entirely.  The  modern 
German  word  hart,  is  the  same  as  the  English  hard ;  but  the  original  has 
undoubtedly  reference  to  an  ancient  Germanic  word  of  an  entirely  different 
signification,  probably  an  ancient  form  of  swart,  Germ,  schwarz,  black — 
a  change  not  unusual  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  as  in  melt,  smelt,  Germ. 
schmclzcn.  The  name  Hartz,  has  been  also  derived  from  the  ancient 
word  hart,  high,  the  Celtic  ard,  Latin  arduus. — P. 

c  "  Lieux  elevces,"  high  places. 

d  "  Neque  quisquam  est  hujus  Germanise,  qui  se  adisse  ad  initium  ejus 
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the  second  grotto  is  equal  to  thirty  feet.  It  is  necessary  to 
climb  a  difficult  ascent  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and 
finally,  after  having  mounted  and  descended,  to  pass  a  rapid 
declivity  that  leads  to  a  subterranean  gallery  partly  filled 
with  water,  and  situated  below  the  other  grottos.  In  that 
gallery,  which  is  seldom  visited,  are  contained  many  bones, 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  tygers,  hyenas,  and  bears 
of  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  that  can  be  seen  at 
present.11 

Several  streams  which  enlarge  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser, 
take  their  rise  from  the  Hartz  mountains.  The  Witches'* 
Fountain  (Ilexen  Brunnen)  is  among  the  number  of  these 
springs  ;  its  name,  as  a  traveller  observes,1  indicates  certain 
superstitious  practices  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  After  Christianity  was  established  by  the  sword 
of  Charlemagne,  some  of  their  priestesses  may  have  visited 
that  fountain,  and  performed  their  rites  at  it,  and  the  Chris- 
tian priests,  confounding  their  ceremonies  with  the  worship 
of  demons,  may  have  called  the  spring  by  the  name  which 
it  still  retains.  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
feet  below  the  summit  of  Mount  Brocken,  and  emits  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  and  limpid  water.11 

The  Hartz  mountains  have  been  long  known  on  account 
of  their  mines ;  the  silver  veins  are  for  the  most  part  situ- 
ated in  the  territory  of  Hanover ;  they  occur  in  the  fissures 
of  a  sandy  rock,  which  is  now  generally  known  by  the  Ger- 
man name  of  Grauwacke.1  The  remains  of  vegetables  and 
marine  animals  are  contained  in  the  same  rock.  The  other 
metals  which  are  worked,  are  lead,  iron,  copper,  zinc  and 
even  gold ;  sulphur  and  arsenic  are  also  obtained.  Marble, 
slate,  free-stone  and  several  kinds  of  clay  are  observed  in 
different  parts  of  the  range.  There  are,  besides,  many  mi- 
neral springs,  but  those  at  Limmer  and  Pyrmont  are  the 
most  frequented. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  there  are  few  places  in  Eu- 
rope, where  the  art  of  the  miner  is  so  well  understood  as  in 
the  Hartz  mountains.  The  workmen  employed  in  the 
mines,  form  a  distinct  population  of  more  than  56,000  in- 
dividuals, whose  ancestors  migrated  from  Franconia.  The 
first  strangers  that  settled  in  these  mountains,  were  sent  by 
Charlemagne  ;  but  during  the  eleventh  century,  a  new  co- 
lony was  invited  to  work  the  mines  at  Rammelsberg,  which 
were  at  that  time  discovered.  Their  descendants  are  easily 
recognised  by  their  black  uniforms  and  red  facings.  They 
are  arranged  like  soldiers  into  companies,  and  their  com- 
manders are  engineers,  whose  rank  corresponds  with  that 
of  generals,  colonels,  and  other  inferior  officers.  The  men 
are  attached  to  the  service,  and  the  utmost  harmony  reigns 
amongst  them.  They  are  fond  of  the  chase,  a  favourite 
amusement  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  distinguished  too  by 
their  love  of  music,  and  their  partiality  for  the  songs  of  their 
country.  Their  frank  and  rustic  hospitality  may  be  con- 
sidered another  quality  common  to  them  with  their  forefa- 
thers. Strangers  seldom  visit  them,  but  those  who  do  so 
are  always  made  welcome. 


sylvae  dicat,  quum  dierum  iter  LX  processerit,  aut,  quo  ex  loco  oriatur,  ac- 
ceperit."  No  one  in  this  part  of  Germany,  professes  to  have  reached  the 
extremity  of  it  in  60  days'  journey,  or  has  ever  ascertained  where  it  termi- 
nates.— P. 

e  Caesars  Commentaries,  Book  VI.  f  Strabo,  Book  VII. 

s  "  30  leagues  by  12" — 70  miles  long,  20  broad.   Ed.  Encyc. 

h  "  Bears  as  large  as  a  horse." 

'  M.  A.  B.  Mangourit,  Voyage  en  Hanovre. 

k  Lazius,  Description  of  the  Hartz.  (Germ.) 

1  Red  silver  ore  occurs  in  veins  in  the  primitive  clay-slate  ;  the  graywacke 
contains  galena,  and  also  copper,  iron  and  manganese  ores.  Jameson  — P. 
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Few  lakes  are  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  in- 
deed there  are  only  three  that  are  worthy  of  notice.'  The 
first  is  the  Sleinliudermeer,  and  the  second,  the  Dummersee ; 
the  latter  abounds  in  fish,  and  its  surface  is  about  thiee  miles 
in  breadth,  and  six  in  length.  Hut  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  all,  is  the  lake  of  Jordan  in  East  Friesland  ;  it  extends 
a  considerable  distance  under  ground,  and  the  land  above 
it,  says  Stein,  is  sufficiently  solid  to  support  the  weight  of 
carriages. 

The  climate  of  Hanover  is  in  most  places  mild  ;  the  na- 
tives boast  of  its  salubrity,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
humidity  of  the  low  and  marshy  grounds  is  unwholesome, 
and  the  temperature  in  a  great  part  of  the  country  ex- 
tremely variable.  The  winters  are  severe,  and  the  weather 
is  often  cold  in  summer.  The  dews  and  vapours  which 
rise  from  the  ground  in  the  same  season,  about  sunrise  and 
sunset,  are  often  fatal  to  invalids.  The  north-west  wind 
blows  frequently  during  winter,  and  the  east  wind  in  spring, 
but  the  south-west  wind  prevails  in  summer  and  a  part  of 
autumn.  The  influence  of  these  winds,  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  are  very  unwholesome. 

It  need  not  excite  surprise  after  this  account  of  the  cli- 
mate, that  different  maladies  are  not  uncommon  in  Hano- 
ver. If  the  month  of  July  be  very  warm,  the  inhabitants 
are  exposed  to  epidemical  diseases.  But  the  most  common 
diseases  are  nervous  and  intermittent  fevers,  phthisis,  para- 
lysis and  apoplexy. 

The  natural  wealth  of  Hanover  consists  in  its  sea  and 
river  fishings,  in  the  game  that  abounds  in  its  forests,  fields 
and  marshes,  in  the  cattle  that  are  fed  on  its  pastures,  in  its 
vegetable  productions,  and  lastly,  in  the  mines  that  are 
contained  in  its  mountains.  Adhering  to  these  divisions, 
according  to  which  few  countries  can  be  compared  with 
Hanover,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  each  of 
them. 

Since  the  encouragement  granted  by  George  the  Third 
in  1792,  to  the  whale  fisheries,  many  Hanoverians  have 
sailed  every  season  to  the  shores  of  Greenland.  The  fishe- 
ries on  the  coasts  of  Hanover,  are  also  very  productive. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  are  abundantly  stocked  with  different 
kinds  of  fish,  such  as  perch,  barbel,  carp,  pike,  trouts  and 
eels  of  a  very  large  size. 

Planks,  and  timber  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
small  vessels,  are  obtained  from  the  forests.  Firewood,  it 
is  true,  is  very  dear,  but  as  several  coal  mines  are  worked, 
that  inconvenience  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  Many 
decayed  fir  trees  are  observed  in  the  woods  ;  the  cause  of 
their  decay  has  been  attributed*  to  the  ravages  of  an  insect, 
which  appears  to  be  the  Bostrichus  typographies  of  the  en- 
tomologist Fabricius.  The  fact  however  may  be  considered 
doubtful,  for  that  insect  has  been  seldom  known  to  attack 
living  trees.  There  are  many  very  large  oaks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Celle.  Stein  assures  us  that  some  have  been 
measured,  which  were  near  the  ground  more  than  forty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  near  the  branches  about  twenty- 
five. 

The  forests  afford  shelter  for  stags,  roe-deer,  wild  boars, 
hares  and  rabbits,  but  fortunately  for  the  farmer,  their  num- 
ber has  much  decreased  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
marshes  abound  with  different  water  fowl,  and  many  orto- 
lans are  killed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Osnabruck.  It  is 
principally  in  the  Hartz  mountains  that  the  wolves  are  for- 
midable from  their  number  and  size.    The  horned  cattle 


"  Mangourit,  Voyage  en  Hanovre. 


are  not  large,  but  the  oxen  and  sheep  on  the  mountains  are 
said  to  be  of  an  excellent  kind.1'  The  Hanoverian  hoi-e 
is  considered  very  valuable  ;  whether  it  be  owing  to  the 
abundant  pastures  and  the  great  quantity  of  oats  that  are 
cultivated,  that  foreign  breeds  have  not  degenerated,  or 
whether  the  race  be  indigenous  to  the  country,  it  is  ccilain 
that  strangers  are  often  astonished  at  the  strength  and  sym- 
metry of  the  horses  that  are  seen  in  the  wagons  of  the 
peasantry.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Arab  and 
southern  breeds  have  been  crossed  with  those  of  the  north, 
and  have  never  succeeded  in  Hanover. 

The  wool  in  the  country  is  in  general  coarse  and  of  a  bad 
quality,  but  it  has  been  improved  since  the  time  that  go- 
vernment encouraged  the  introduction  of  Spanish  sheep. 
The  inhabitants  in  some  of  the  districts  gain  a  considerable 
profit  by  the  sale  of  their  poultry  ;c  and  the  rearing  of  bees 
is  found  to  be  a  lucrative  employment.  In  spring,  when  the 
meadows  are  enamelled  with  flowers,  many  of  the  peasants, 
who  in  that  season  have  no  other  occupation,  leave  their  vil- 
lages to  collect  these  valuable  insects,  and  fill  perhaps 
60,000  hives. 

The  principal  wealth  of  Hanover  consists  in  the  produce 
of  the  mines  ;  not  less  than  75,000  quintals  of  iron,  5000 
of  lead,  7000  of  copper,  and  40,000  marks  of  silver,  are  ob- 
tained every  year.  The  working  of  the  copper  mines  fur- 
nishes besides  2000  quintals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue 
vitriol. 

Agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  state  in  the  kingdom. 
:  The  waste  lands  are  very  extensive,  and  no  attempts  to 
;  drain  any  part  of  the  marshes  have  originated  from  govern - 
!  ment.  It  is  admitted  that  the  agricultural  societies,  whic  h 
are  established  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  have  proposed 
j  some  improvements ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  time  may  be  consumed  before  such  societies  can  en- 
lighten the  mass  of  proprietors  and  peasants,  guided  by  rou- 
tine, and  adverse  to  innovation.  The  agricultural  products 
are  oats  and  other  kinds  of  grain,  maize,  beans,  potatoes, 
hay,  and  lastly  hemp  and  flax. 

The  fruits  in  Hanover,  with  the  exception  of  the  apple, 
are  neither  so  large,  so  good,  nor  so  abundant  as  those  in 
France.  The  vine  is  only  cultivated  in  the  gardens  ;  tin; 
grapes  are  principally  consumed  by  the  wealthy  ;  little  or  no 
wine  is  made  from  them,  and  they  do  not  often  arrive  at 
perfect  maturity. 

The  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  are  not  of  the  best 
quality.  The  natives  are  more  disposed  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  a  foreign  country  than  to  cultivate  the  land,  or  gain 
a  livelihood  in  their  own.  Stein  supposes  that  the  number 
of  individuals,  who  migrate  every  year  to  Holland,  cannot 
be  less  than  1  G,000.  The  Hanoverians  have  succeeded, 
however,  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  soap,  different 
woollen  stuffs,  and  particularly  in  the  art  of  working  iron 
and  copper.  A  great  many  hands  are  occupied  in  spinning 
flax,  and  weaving  linen.  The  annual  produce  of  the  linen 
manufactures  in  the  territories  of  the  Luneburg,  Bremen, 
Osnabruck,  Hoya  and  Diepholtz  has  been  estimated  at 
5,500,000  florins.  People  of  both  sexes  are  employed  in 
tbese  manufactures,  and  there  are  village  girls  in  the  district 
of  Celle,  who  can  spin  in  the  space  of  nineteen  hours  more 
than  seventy-eight  skeins  of  thread.  But  the  linen  manu- 
factured in  Hanover,  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Prussia  ami 
Friesland.  There  arc  many  tan  works  in  the  country,  but 
the  leather  is  not  considered  good.    Jewels,  lace  ami  dif- 

b  " For  the  delicacy  f  their  flesh."  c  "Geese." 
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ferent  articles  of  luxury  are  better  made  in  Hanover  than 
in  many  European  countries. 

The  carriage  of  exports  and  imports  has  been  facilitated 
by  excellent  roads  and  by  steam-boats  that  are  every  day 
ascending  or  descending  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the  Ems  and 
the  Aller.  The  transit  trade  with  Germany  and  the  North  of 
Europe,  has  risen  into  considerable  importance.  Among 
the  large  commercial  towns,  ought  to  be  mentioned  Miin- 
den,  where  three  hundred  and  seventy  vessels  arrive  annu- 
ally by  the  Weser,  a  hundred  and  ten  by  the  Werra,  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty  by  the  Fulda.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty 
wagons  pass  every  year  along  the  roads  that  lead  to  the 
south-east  of  Germany,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  along 
the  roads  that  communicate  with  the  south-west  of  the  same 
country.  The  different  exports  have  been  estimated  to 
amount  annually  to  more  than  450,000  dollars,  or  nearly 
<£67,000.a 

According  to  Hassel,  the  population  was  equal  in  1822, 
to  1,463,700  individuals  ;  it  was  distributed  in  seventy 
towns,  a  hundred  and  seventeen  burghs,  eleven  hundred 
and  five  parishes  or  villages,  four  thousand  and  twenty-four 
hamlets,  and  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  manors  and  farms. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  not  less  than  1 946  French 
square  leagues,  or  11,676  English  square  miles.  There 
were,  therefore,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
inhabitants  for  every  English  square  mi!e.b 

Previously  to  the  year  1823,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  eleven  provinces,  but  as  those  provinces  were  very  un- 
equally circumscribed,  the  country  was  divided  in  the 
same  year  into  seven  governments,  which  may  be  briefly 
mentioned.0 

The  government  of  Hanover  is  made  up  of  the  ancient 
principality  of  Kalenberg,  and  the  counties  of  Hoya  and 
Diepholtz.  It  contains  thirty-two  bailiwicks  and  nine  inde- 
pendent tribunals. 

The  government  of  Hildesheim,  formed  by  the  principa- 
lity of  the  same  name,  those  of  Gottingen  and  Gruben- 
hagen,  and  the  county  of  Hohenstein,  contains  thirty-seven 
bailiwicks  and  twenty-five  tribunals. 

The  government  of  Luneburg  comprehends  the  princi- 
pality of  the  same  name.  There  are  thirty-seven  bailiwicks 
and  eight  tribunals. 

The  government  of  Stade  is  composed  of  the  dutchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  the  country  of  Hadeln.  It  is 
divided  into  sixteen  bailiwicks  and  twenty-eight  tribunals. 

The  government  of  Osnabruck  comprehends,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  principality  of  the  same  name,  the  counties  of 
Lingen  and  Bentheim,  and  the  circles  of  Meppen  and 
Emsbuhren.  The  number  of  bailiwicks  is  not  more  than 
nine. 

The  government  of  Aurich  is  made  up  of  the  ancient 
province  of  East  Friesland ;  it  contains  twelve  bailiwicks, 
and  five  tribunals. 

Lastly,  the  high  council  of  the  mines  at  Klausthal,  holds 
the  rank  of  a  government,  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  over 
the  Upper  Hartz  (Oberhartz.)  This  concession  was  made 
to  it  on  account  of  the  privileges  which  the  miners  have  en- 
joyed for  ages.    It  comprehends  only  one  bailiwick. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  Hassel,  the  number  of 
Jews  in  Hanover  amounts  to  six  thousand  seven  hundred, 

»  "  Nearly  1,800,000  francs." 
h  "  752  per  sq.  league. " 

6  Neue  Allgem.  Geog.  nnd  Statist.  Ephemerid.  vol.  xiii.  No.  I.  1824. 
d  This  is  the  language  of  the  original.    The  translator  has  given  it, 
"  independent  of  the  crown  of  England."    The  sovereignty  of  England 


and,  according  to  Stein,  to  fifteen  thousand,  but  the  last 
number  seems  to  be  too  great.  It  appears  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  information,  which  we  have  examined, 
that  the  number  of  Lutherans,  or  of  those  who  adhere  to 
the  Augsburg  confession,  may  amount  to  eleven  hundred 
thousand,  that  of  reformed  or  Calvinists  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  that  of  Catholics  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  that  of  Jews  to  thirteen  thousand,  and  that 
of  Mennonites  to  five  hundred. 

The  Lutherans  have  their  pastors,  superintendents  and 
general  superintendents,  who  are  subject  to  the  consistories 
of  Hanover,  Osnabruck,  Aurich,  Hildesheim,  Stade  and 
Otterndorf.  The  Calvinists  have  their  ministers  and  con- 
sistories, and  the  Catholics  their  priests  and  bishops,  under 
the  direction  of  the  archbishops  of  Osnabruck  and  Hildes- 
heim. The  ancient  chapters  have  been  restored  in  the 
government  of  Hanover  ;  and  all  the  monasteries  and 
church  lands,  which  were  not  sold  during  the  foreign  do- 
mination, are  concentrated  in  the  government  of  Hildesheim. 
A  committee  of  the  chapters  has  been  instituted,  whose 
office  it  is  to  collect  the  revenue  of  these  lands,  and  to  pur- 
chase such  as  were  sold  or  alienated  during  the  Westpha- 
lian  government.  The  rental  of  these  properties  is  added 
to  a  general  fund,  out  of  which  certain  pensions  are  paid, 
besides  the  expenses  of  the  chapters,  and  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  the  catholic  worship.  The  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  manage  this  fund  was  ratified  by  government 
in  1816,  and  since  that  period  it  has  raised  a  loan  on  the 
security  of  the  lands  that  are  to  be  redeemed.  But  the 
proprietors,  who  are  unwilling  to  part  with  their  estates, 
may  retain  them  by  paying  a  sum  that  must  be  laid  out  in 
the  endowment  of  universities,  and  other  scientific  institu- 
tions in  the  kingdom. 

Hanover  is  an  hereditary  kingdom,  dependent  on  the 
crown  of  England.11  It  is  ruled  by  a  governor  general,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  who  on  any  important  affair  takes  the 
advice  of  the  king  at  London,  where  his  majesty  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  Hanoverians.  But  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, if  the  crown  of  England  passes  to  a  female,  that 
of  Hanover  belongs  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  partly  feudal 
and  partly  representative.  The  legislative  department  is 
committed  to  two  chambers  that  assemble  annually.  But, 
according  to  a  decree  passed  in  1814,  several  customs  rela- 
tive to  feudal  rights,  which  were  abolished  by  the  French 
government,  have  been  renewed.  The  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country  are  also  put  into  force,  until  a  new 
code,  which  is  at  present  forming,  has  been  arranged.  Jus- 
tice is  administered  in  the  bailiwicks,  the  different  tribunals, 
the  courts  of  chancery,  and  the  supreme  court  at  Celle. 

The  Hanoverian  army  consists  in  time  of  peace  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  the  landwehr  or  militia  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand. It  appears  from  a  law  passed  in  1817,  that  every 
individual  without  distinction  of  rank  must  enter  the  militia 
at  the  age  of  nineteen.  An  exception  has  been  made  in 
favour  of  clergymen,  professors,  infirm  persons,  officers  of 
government,  military  officers  who  have  served  during  six 
years,  and  only  sons  who  have  lost  a  brother  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  privilege  of  finding  substitutes  is  only  granted 
to  students.     The  landwehr  is  reviewed  every  year,  by 

(Great  Britain)  and  that  of  Hanover  are  vested  in  the  same  individual,  as 
long  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  former  is  transmitted  in  the  male  line  ;  but 
the  two  governments  are  independent  of  each  other,  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  is  politically  a  different  person  from  the  king  of  Hanover. — P. 
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companies  and  battalions,  and  detachments  are  exercised 
every  Sunday,  except  in  the  time  of  harvest.  The  duties 
of  a  horse  police*  are  performed  by  the  royal  corps  of  pro- 
vincial dragoons. 

Having  entered  into  some  details  concerning  the  produc- 
tions, population,  government  and  military  establishment  of 
Hanover,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  its  principal  towns. 
Hanover,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  small  rivers,  the  Leine  and  the  Ihme  ;  the 
first  is  navigable,  and  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  called 
the  Old  and  the  New  Town.  The  most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  but  the  new  streets  are  spacious  and  regular'. 
The  Old  Town  was  only  a  fortress  in  the  year  1130,  but 
in  1 1 78  it  obtained  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  city.  The 
New  Town  contains  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  houses, 
and  the  suburbs  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  population 
amounts  to  twenty-four  thousand  inhabitants.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil  is  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feetb 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  neighbourhood  of  Hanover 
is  adorned  by  fruitful  meadows,  picturesque  scenery,  and 
the  Linden,  a  fine  public  walk.  The  town  at  a  distance 
resembles  a  large  garden,  in  which  houses,  and  steeples  co- 
vered with  plates  of  copper,  are  interspersed.  The  illusion 
is  increased  by  the  course  of  the  Leine,  which  winds  round 
the  town.  On  approaching  the  city,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  streets  and  houses  are  agreeably  shaded  with  rows  of 
poplar  and  lime  trees.  A  great  degree  of  activity  is  observa- 
ble in  the  streets,  and  some  of  the  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  their  architecture,  which  contrasts  well 
with  the  German  and  Gothic  style  of  several  ancient  habita- 
tions. The  finest  public  buildings  are  the  palaces  of  the 
king  and  the  viceroy,  the  arsenal  and  the  opera.  The  tem- 
ple of  honour,  or  the  monument  erected  to  Leibnitz,  is  no 
unworthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man.  A 
Jewish  synagogue,  a  French  church,  and  four  others,  may 
be  mentioned  among  the  different  places  of  worship. 

Students,  and  all  those  who  devote  their  time  to  literature 
or  science,  may  find  Hanover  no  disagreeable  residence. 
The  society  of  natural  history  is  entitled  to  celebrity  from 
its  labours  and  researches.  The  school  of  artillery  and 
fortification  is  conducted  on  an  excellent  plan.  The  insti- 
tutions by  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  are 
diffused,  are  creditable  to  the  authorities.  The  Lutheran 
gymnasium,  the  Jewish  seminary  and  many  other  schools 
are  not  the  only  proofs  which  government  has  given  of  its 
solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  A  normal  school, 
or  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters,  may  be 
considered  a  model  of  its  kind.  Both  sexes  are  taught  the 
useful  branches  of  education,  as  well  as  the  more  superficial 
accomplishments.  Thus,  the  instruction  of  a  girl  is  not 
confined  to  ethics,  religion,  music  and  drawing,  but  extends 
to  whatever  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  her  as  the  mother  of  a 
family.  Boys  are  taught  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  to  draw 
plans,  and  other  branches  of  education,  which  on  many  oc- 
casions may  be  very  useful.  Their  time  is  not  wasted  in 
learning  what  the  world  and  its  distractions  are  likely  to 
make  them  soon  forget ;  in  France  they  are  kept  eight 
years  at  Greek  and  Latin ;  in  Hanover,  English  and  French, 
geometry  and  natural  philosophy  are  essential  parts  of  edu- 
cation ;c  Hebrew  and  archaeology  are  considered  indispen- 
sable in  the  higher  schools.11    The  Georgian  institution,0  in 

•  "  Gendarmerie."  b  «  iqo  feet." 

c  "  In  schools  of  the  second  order." 

d  "  Schools  of  the  third  order." 

'  The  Georgian-am. 
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which  the  sons  of  nobles  arc  educated,  is  subjected  to  a  mi- 
litary discipline,  but  is  conducted  on  such  a  plan  as  to  qualify 
the  pupils  for  holding  civil  as  well  as  military  employments. 
It  might  take  up  too  much  time  to  give  an  account  of  the 
different  scientific  collections  in  the  town,  from  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  and  that  of  antiquities  and  medals  in  the 
palace  of  the  king,  to  the  public  library,  which  consists  of 
more  than  200,000  volumes.  The  useful  arts  are  not  in 
a  very  advanced  state,  but  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
the  town  have  rapidly  increased  since  the  peace,  and  it  car- 
ries on  at  present  a  considerable  trade  with  Bremen  and 
Hamburg.  We  might  mention  its  sugar  works,  distilleries, 
tobacco  mills,  porcelain  and  linen  manufactories,  and  par- 
ticularly its  embroidery,  which  is  sold  for  a  high  price  in 
Germany. 

The  Germans  speak  with  admiration  of  the  royal  palaces 
of  Herrnhausen  and  Montbrillant,  the  gardens  of  Walmo- 
den,  and  other  country  seats  belonging  to  different  indi- 
viduals, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover.  But  these 
places,  at  which  a  stranger  may  look  for  a  few  minutes, 
hardly  merit  any  description.  Besides,  caprice  or  bad  taste 
seems  to  have  prevailed  so  much  in  the  different  arrange- 
ments and  ornaments,  that  few  strangers  admire  them. 
One  may  wonder  at  the  great  size  of  the  fountain  at  Herrn- 
hausen, which  rises  nearly  to  the  same  height  as  that  at  St. 
Cloud,  but  emits  a  much  greater  body  of  water.  In  majesty 
and  grandeur  the  building  is  infinitely  surpassed  by  Ver- 
sailles/ Little  can  be  said  of  the  regular  and  gloomy- 
hedge  rows  in  the  different  gardens,  if  it  be  not  that  they 
serve  to  remind  us  how  much  the  uniformity  of  art  is  inferior 
to  the  variety  of  nature.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the 
town  of  Hanover  claims  the  honour  of  having  given  birth 
to  Herschel. 

Gottingen,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  university  towns 
in  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Leine,  at  some 
distance  above  Hanover.  Its  population  amounts  to  1 1,000 
souls,  and  its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  leather  and  woollen 
stuff's.  But  its  fame  depends  wholly  on  its  univ  ersity,  which 
was  founded  in  1 734  by  George  the  Second.  Public  in- 
struction is  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  ;  the  pro- 
fessors, of  whom  the  number  is  not  less  than  forty-two,  are 
distinguished  by  their  zeal  and  diligence  ;  they  are  selected 
from  the  most  eminent  men  throughout  Germany.  Lec- 
tures are  delivered  on  all  the  sciences  and  varied  depart- 
ments of  literature ;  nearly  sixteen  hundred  students  are 
matriculated  in  the  university,  and  in  order  to  form  good 
teachers,  the  senatus  academicus  has  under  its  direction  a 
normal  school,  which  is  called  the  Philological  Seminary. 
It  need  not,  therefore,  excite  surprise  if  many  distinguished 
men  have  been  educated  at  this  university.  Much  has  been 
done  to  facilitate  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  A 
library  consisting  of  nearly  300,000  volumes,  formed  from 
the  collection  of  Leibnitz,  who  left  to  it  his  numerous  manu- 
scripts, and  which  has  been  every  year  enriched  by  the  best 
works  on  the  sciences  and  arts,  a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  an 
anatomical  theatre,  a  cabinet  of  medals,  an  observatory 
rich  in  valuable  astronomical  instruments,  and,  lastly,  a 
royal  academy  of  sciences,  of  which  the  corresponding 
members  are  among  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe, 
are  so  many  incentives  and  encouragements  to  the  stu- 

f  In  the  original  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  building  and 
Versailles.  The  remark  applies  to  the  gardens  and  hedges.  It  is  simply 
stated,  that  they  have  only  the  tiresome  uniformity  of  Versailles  without 
its  majesty  and  grandeur. — P. 
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dents.  There  is  also  an  excellent  mercantile  school  at 
Gottingen. 

The  town  of  Munden  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda,  whi-ch  by  their 
junction  form  the  Weser.  It  is  peopled  by  5000  inhabi- 
tants, who  derive  considerable  wealth  from  the  produce  of 
their  breweries,  tan  works,  cloth  and  tobacco  manufacto- 
ries, and  potteries.  Its  trade  is  rendered  very  active  by  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 

Klausthal  in  the  Upper  Hartz,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
most  important  town  in  that  mountainous  district.  It  pos- 
sesses a  mint,  its  population  amounts  to  8000  inhabitants, 
and  it  is  1950  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  burgh 
of  Hertzberg  is  the  only  place  in  the  kingdom  where  arms 
are  manufactured. 

Goslar,  which  is  situated  in  the  same  country,  and  to 
the  north  of  Hertzberg,  was  formerly  a  free  and  imperial 
town.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Gose,  whence  the 
origin  of  its  name,  and  the  same  river  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  walls,  throws  itself  into  the  Ocker.  According  to 
Dresser,3  it  was  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  forti- 
fied, for  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1201.  It  is  generally 
believed,  that  gun-powder  was  invented  in  the  town  by 
the  monk  Berthold  Schwartz.  Peopled  at  present  by  5700 
inhabitants,  it  possesses  large  breweries,  vitriol  works  and 
founderies.  Part  of  the  population  are  employed  at  these 
works,  and  at  the  slate  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  ancient  town  of  Hildesheim  is  situated  on  the  nor- 
thern declivities  of  the  Hartz,  and  in  a  sloping  plain  on 
the  banks  of  the  Innerste.  It  was  an  important  town  when 
Charlemagne  introduced  Christianity  into  these  countries, 
and  stained  the  gospel  with  the  blood  of  the  Saxons,  whom 
he  massacred  for  the  glory  of  a  religion  that  inculcates 
charity  and  brotherly  love.  It  contains  at  present  1 2,000 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  trade  and  in 
manufacturing  cloth.  It  possesses  twenty  churches,  twelve 
of  which  belong  to  the  Catholics,  and  eight  to  the  Luthe- 
rans of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  cathedral  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  buildings  ;  it  is  decorated  with 
fine  pictures,  and  a  monument  is  observed  in  it,  not  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  antiquaries  ;  we  mean  the  pillar  on 
wh'ch  was  placed  the  figure  of  Irmensul  or  Hermensul,  a 
Saxon  divinity,  that  is  by  some  confounded  with  Hermes, 
and  by  others  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Mars.  It  was 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people,  but  when  Charle- 
magne made  himself  master  of  Heresburg  in  772,  he  put 
the  inhabitants  to  death,  sacrificed  the  priests  on  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  statue,  and  buried  the  pillar  near  the 
banks  of  the  Weser.  It  was  removed  by  Lewis  the  Debon- 
naire  to  the  church  of  Hildesheim,  and  a  chandelier  of  se- 
veral branches  was  placed  on  its  summit ;  at  present,  how- 
ever, as  if  to  recal  its  first  destination,  it  serves  as  a  pedes- 
tal for  a  statue  of  the  virgin. 

Celle  or  Zelle  stands  in  a  sandy  plain  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Fuse  and  the  Aller  ;  it  is  a  town  of  8400  souls,  and 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is 
held  there.  It  is  adorned  by  several  fine  streets  and  squares, 
a  large  hospital  and  a  castle  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches.  But  not  the  least  ornament  of  the  town  is  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Caroline  Matilda, 
Queen  of  Denmark,  and  sister  of  George  the  Third.  There 
are  several  manufactories  in  Celle;  the  carrying  trade  of  the 

"  Isagoge  historicaper  millenaries  distributa,  et  ad  annum  usque  nonage- 
eimum  primum,  supra  mille  quingenta deducta.  b  "Dunes,"  sand  hills. 


town  has  been  improved,  and  a  great  many  boats  ply  on 
the  Aller. 

Luneburg,  or  Lunenburg,  an  important  town  from  its 
population,  which  amounts  to  10,500  inhabitants,  and  from 
its  being  the  capital  of  a  government,  is  situated  on  the  Ilme- 
nau,  a  feeder  of  the  Elbe.  The  monastery  of  St.  Michael, 
the  townhouse  and  the  castle  are  nowise  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  architecture.  A  Latin  seminary,  and  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  nobles,  are  the  only  schools 
founded  by  government.  Extensive  quarries  of  limestone, 
and  salt  pits  are  worked  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  immense, 
number  of  bees  are  reared  in  the  district.  The  town  is  u 
place  of  trade,  but  the  principal  exports  are  honey,  wax, 
lime  and  salt 

Stade,  the  metropolis  of  a  government,  is  situated  on  the 
Schwinge,  and  is  peopled  by  6000  inhabitants ;  it  has  its 
gymnasium,  orphan  hospital,  merchant's  hall,  and  several 
stocking  and  lace  manufactories. 

Embden,  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ems,  near  its  mouth. 
The  bay  of  Dollart  renders  its  port  of  great  consequence  ; 
many  vessels  are  built  every  year  in  its  dock  yards,  and 
most  of  them  are  sent  to  the  whale  and  herring  fisheries. 
The  town  carries  on  besides  a  trade  in  manufactured  goods, 
such  as  tobacco,  stockings  and  thread ;  its  population 
amounts  to  about  twelve  thousand  souls. 

Our  description  of  Hanover  would  be  imperfect,  were  we 
not  to  give  some  account  of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Ems.  Their  names  are 
Wanger-Oog,  Spieker-Oog,  Langer-Oog,  Baltrum,  Norder- 
ncy,  Juki  and  Borkum.  Other  islands  are  situated  on  the 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  but  they  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  Encroachments  have  been  made  by  the 
sea  during  six  hundred  years  on  the  coast  of  Hanover,  as  well 
as  on  those  of  Holland  ;  traces  of  these  encroachments  are 
in  some  respects  marked  by  the  gradual  enlargement  of  cer- 
tain gulfs,  particularly  by  that  of  Dollart,  which  was  form- 
ed by  different  invasions  of  the  sea,  from  the  year  1 277  to 
1539,  when  they  were  finally  checked  by  dykes  and  em- 
bankments. Such  a  phenomena  appear  to  prove  that  these 
islands  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  continent.  Besides, 
that  supposition  is  corroborated  by  a  tradition  common  in 
the  country,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that  several  villages 
built  on  coasts,  which  are  at  present  destroyed,  were  buried 
under  the  waters.  The  same  changes  may  probably  hap- 
pen in  the  course  of  time  in  the  islands  that  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  at  all  events  it  is  thought  that  the  water  has  been 
gaining  on  them.  Thus  the  opinion  entertained  by  geologists, 
that  the  ocean  has  at  several  times  abandoned  and  inva- 
ded the  ancient  continents,  of  which  the  tertiary  mountains 
exhibit  the  remains,  is  confirmed  in  this  small  portion  of 
Europe.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  sandy  islands, 
threatened  with  future  destruction,  must  have  been  formed  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  although,  since  they  have  been 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  rendered  habitable,  the  remains 
of  terrestrial  or  fresh  water  mollusca  have  been  there  depo- 
sited, yet  the  sea  which  is  destined  to  cover  them,  will  here- 
after deposit  the  remains  of  salt  water  or  marine  mollusca. 
If  they  should  again  emerge  from  the  ocean,  future  obser- 
vers will  thus  be  enabled  to  trace  the  successions  of  marine 
and  fresh  water  depositee,  which  are  so  often  seen  in  lands 
that  formed  part  of  a  former  world.  The  islands  consist  of 
different  chains  of  downsb  that  rise  to  twenty,  and  in  some 
places  to  fifty  feet.    To  give  more  consistency  to  the  sandv 
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soil,  by  which  they  are  formed,  it  has  been  thought  proper 
to  naturalize  different  plants  that  grow  easily  in  sand,  such 
as  the  Elymus  arenarius  and  the  Jlrumlo  armaria  (Linn.) 
The  care  of  putting  this  wise  plan  into  execution,  for  its  effi- 
ciency has  been  acknowledged  in  similar  situations,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  magistrates,  clergymen  and  schoolmasters.  Bor- 
kum  differs,  however,  from  the  other  islands,  inasmuch  as  in 
several  parts  of  it,  the  land  is  rich  and  well  adapted  for  ag- 
riculture. The  spaces  between  the  islands  and  the  conti- 
nent are  so  shallow,  that  they  are  almost  dry  at  low  tide. 
They  are  all  inhabited,  and  those  who  live  on  them,  rear  cat- 
tle, and  subsist  principally  by  fishing  and  hunting. 

German  antiquaries  entertain  different  opinions  both  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  Osnabruck,a  and  the  etymology  of  its 
name.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  As  to  its  etymology, 
some  maintain  that  it  is  derived  from  Osenbriick  (bridge 
on  the  Osen,)  and  others  from  Ochsenbruck  (bridge  for 
oxen.)  The  Hase,  however,  not  the  Osen,  as  might  be 
naturally  inferred  from  the  first  derivation,  is  a  small  river, 
which  traverses  the  town.  Osnabruck,  now  peopled  by 
10,000  inhabitants,  was  made  the  see  of  a  bishop  by  Char- 
lemagne. It  was  in  the  same  town  that  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in  1648  by  the  Swedish 
plenipotentiaries  and  those  of  the  emperor.  The  portraits 
of  the  ambassadors  are  preserved  in  the  town  house.  Not- 


a  Osnaburg,  Osnabrug,  Osenbruck,  (Germ.  Osnabruck.) 


withstanding  the  preponderance  of  the  bishop,  who  was 
sovereign  of  the  town,  Osnabruck  was  one  of  the  first 
places  that  embraced  the  reformation  of  Luther.  There 
are  at  present  two  bishops  of  Osnabruck,  a  Catholic 
and  an  Anglican,  the  latter  chosen  from  among  the 
princes  of  the  reigning  family  in  England.  The  town  was 
formerly  fortified,  as  the  remains  of  some  ramparts  indicate. 
It  is,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  streets,  ill  built ; 
perhaps  the  finest  street  of  any  is  the  one  that  leads  to  the 
castle,  a  large  edifice  which  is  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
adorned  with  fountains.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
silver  coffins  in  which  arc  deposited  the  remains  of  Saint 
Crispin  and  Saint  Crispinian,  and  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  cathedral ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  are  seve- 
ral hospitals  and  a  college,  and  that  the  inhabitants  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  linen. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Hanover  by  giving  a 
short  notice  concerning  the  state  of  its  finances.  Hassel 
informs  us  that  the  revenue  in  1821  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  11,700,000  florins,  and  the  expenditure  to  4,665,000. 
But  the  public  debt  is  not  less  than  30,000,000  of  florins, 
the  interest  of  which  at  four  percent,  is  equal  to  1,200,000. 
It  may  therefore  be  easily  admitted  that  if  government  i? 
desirous  of  paying  off  the  debt,  or  improving  the  country, 
the  sum  in  the  treasury  cannot  be  very  considerable.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  the  excess  above  the  expenditure  is 
sent  to  England,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  all  the  revenue 
is  expended  in  the  country. 
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Europe  Continued — Germany — Fourth  Section — Prussian 
Provinces  of  the  Lower  Rhine — Principality  of  Neuchatel 
— Reflections  on  the  State  of  Prussia. 
Countries,  which  at  no  former  period  belonged  to 
Prussia,  were  added  to  that  kingdom  by  the  last  treaties  ; 
and  whilst  it  was  the  professed  object  of  those  treaties  to 
restore  the  ancient  balance  of  Europe,  a  prince  restored  to 
the  throne  of  his  fathers  in  the  name  of  legitimacy,  most 
inconsistently  with  that  great  and  salutary  principle,  was 
curtailed  of  a  part  of  his  territories,  and  a  town  founded  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  Prus- 
sia. Thus  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  now  more  flourishing 
than  ever,  became  on  a  sudden  contiguous  to  humbled  and 
degraded  France.  It  seemed  as  if  the  high  contracting 
powers  were  not  so  eager  to  bring  back  Europe  to  its  an- 
cient state,  as  to  punish  France  for  having  ventured  under 
a  conquering  chief  to  raise  empires,  found  kingdoms,  and 
dictate  laws  to  sovereigns.  We  refrain  from  indulging  in 
the  political  reflections  which  the  present  state  of  European 
geography  is  too  apt  to  excite.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  new  possessions  of  Prussia,  and  to  calculate  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  that  are  likely  to  result  from 
them. 

The  provinces  we  are  about  to  describe,  consist  of  a 
country  which  the  Rhine  traverses  from  south-east  to  north- 
west ;  its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  two  hundred 
miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  from  east  to  west  nearly 
eighty  ;a  its  total  superficies  is  not  less  than  13,566  English 
square  miles,b  and  its  population  is  equal  to  3,095,000  indi- 
viduals ;  now  that  number,  if  the  inhabitants  be  supposed  to 
be  equally  distributed  in  the  country,  gives  upwards  of  228 
persons  for  every  square  mile,c  a  result  from  which,  some 
notion  may  be  inferred  of  the  wealth  and  fruitfulness  of 
these  provinces.  To  these  possessions  must  be  added  the 
principality  of  Neuchatel,  of  which  the  surface  is  not  less 
than  324  English  square  miles, A  and  the  population  amounts 
to  51,500  inhabitants.  All  these  dependencies  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  equal  in  superficial  extent  to  1 3,800  Eng- 
lish square  miles,6  are  peopled  by  3,146,500  individuals. 
The  route  which  we  mean  to  follow  in  our  description  of 
them,  may  be  traced  from  north  to  south,  because  it  is  to- 
wards the  north  that  they  are  least  remote  from  Prussia 
Proper. 

The  province  of  Westphalia  comprehends  the  principali- 
ties of  Munster,  Minden,  and  Paderborn,  and  the  territories 


a  "  Length,  about.  80  leagues  ;  breadth,  nearly  30  leagues." 
b  "  220 1  square  leagues." 
c  "  13G9  per  sq.  league." 

d  "  39  sq.  leagues" — at  the  rate  adopted  by  the  translator,  in  the  extent 
of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  of  six  sq.  miles  per  sq.  league,  as  above ;  in  the 
Eng.  edition  234  sq.  miles.    Extent  340  sq.  miles.  (Morse.) — P. 


of  Mark,  Hohen-Limburg,  Ravensberg,  Tecklenburg  and 
Lingen,  which  are  so  many  possessions  that  Prussia  has 
lately  recovered,  together  with  the  extensive  districts  that 
have  been  added  to  them.  The  same  province  is  bounded 
on  the  west  and  the  north  by  the  Netherlands  and  Hanover, 
on  the  east  by  Hesse,  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  and  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
province  of  Cleves  and  Berg. 

The  country  was  in  ancient  times  peopled  by  the  Bruc- 
teri,  Marsi  and  Sicambri,  all  branches  of  the  Franco-Saxon 
stock.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of  Tacitus  and  Strabo, 
that  the  Bructeri  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Ems, 
the  Lippe  and  the  Rhine,  while  the  Marsi  occupied  the  pre- 
sent territory  of  Munster,  and  the  Sicambri  possessed  the 
lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lippe/  Of  all  these  people 
the  Bructeri  were  the  most  powerful ;  they  wpv  ed  into 
two  branches,  the  Great  and  the  Little  Brucici 

All  the  eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  province  is  co- 
vered with  mountains  which  form  two  distinct  chains.  The 
Ebbe  mountains,  which  extend  from  east  to  west,  are  the 
natural  limits  on  the  south.  To  these  heights  other  moun- 
tains are  attached,  namely,  the  Rothhaar  and  the  Egge, 
which  extend  from  south-west  to  north-east  to  the  distance 
of  eighty  miles.h  Several  rivers  descend  from  the  chain, 
such  as  the  Lenne  and  the  Ruhr,  which  unite  and  throw 
themselves  into  the  Rhine,  the  Lippe,  which  conveys  its 
waters  to  the  same  river,  and,  lastly,  the  Ems,  which,  al- 
though of  secondary  importance,  flows  directly  into  the 
ocean. 

According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Omalius  d'  Halloy, 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minden,  belong  to  a  se- 
condary formation,  analogous  to  the  limestone  of  Jura. 
The  country  of  Munster,  and  the  territories  watered  by  the 
Ems  and  the  Lippe,  are  formed  by  deposits  similar  to  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  A  secondary  calcareous  zone,  of 
a  formation  analogous  to  that  of  chalk,  extends  from  west 
to  east  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ems,  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  province  ;  lastly,  the  Ebbe,  Rothhaar  and 
Egge  mountains  make  up  a  vast  district,  in  which  are  ob- 
served granite,  and  other  rocks  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
formation  of  organized  matter,  and  also  some  of  the  more 
ancient  deposits  containing  organic  remains. 

But  if  these  different  formations  be  examined  more  mi- 
nutely, and  additional  light  has  been  obtained  by  the  scien- 
tific researches  of  M.  Von  Buch,  it  may  be  seen  that  many 


e  "  2300  sq.  leagues." 

f  Strabo,  Book  VII.  chapter  ii.  Tacitus,  Ann.  Book  I.  chapter  lx.  De 
Moribus  Germanorum,  33. 

6  See  the  learned  work  entitled  :  Germanien  und  seine  bewohner,  by 
A.  B.  Wilhelm. 

h  "  About  30  leagues." 
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parts  of  the  country  are  valuable  from  their  mineral  produc- 
tions. Tims,  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Ruhr,  the  calca- 
reous zone,  whicn  has  been  already  mentioned,  consists 
chiefly  of  compact  limestone,  in  which  various  mineral  sub- 
stances are  found  in  abundance.  The  limestone  rests  on 
a  vast  deposit  of  coal,  which  commences  near  Essen  and 
Mulheim  in  the  province  of  Juliers,  Cleves  and  Berg,  and 
is  continued  to  the  base  of  the  Rothhaar  mountains,  cover- 
ing' an  extent  of  more  than  thirty  miles"  in  length.  To  the 
south  of  the  coal,  and  among  the  granitic  formations,  are 
observed  strata  of  primitive  limestone,  well  adapted  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  in  the  arts,  and  also  other  calcareous  de- 
posits containing  organic  remains,  and  affording  excellent 
lime.  Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  mineral 
riches  in  the  province  of  Westphalia,  are  by  no  means  un- 
important ;  we  shall  now  give  some  account  of  its  principal 
towns,  and  of  whatever  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  their 
vicinity. 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  governments,  of  which 
the  chief  towns  are  Minden,  Munster  and  Arnsberg.  Min- 
den,  a  fortified  town,  is  watered  by  the  Weser  ;  it  is  impor- 
tant on  account  of  its  commerce,  it  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  wax  candles,  soap,  tobacco,  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  produce  of  its  sugar  works 
is  worth  annually  about  ,£25,000.  It  is  peopled  by  more 
than  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  and  situated  in  a  pleasant 
country ;  a  bridge,  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty- 
four  in  breadth,  has  been  built  on  the  river,  which  Hows 
past  its  walls.  There  are  three  Catholic  churches,  two 
Lutheran  and  one  Calvinist ;  the  Catholic  cathedral  is  more 
admired  than  any  church  in  the  town.  Among  the  different 
institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  a  normal  school,  an  orphan 
hospital  and  a  bible  society.  The  salt  springs  of  Frederick 
William,  not  far  from  Eidinghausen,  are  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  yield  annually  1,383,065  cubic  feet  of 
coarse  salt,  and  47,134  of  a  finer  quality.b  The  domain 
of  Boehlhorst,  from  which  an  immense  quantity  of  coal  has 
been  obtained,  lies  near  Minden,  and,  lastly,  not  far  to  the 
south-west  of  the  same  place,  is  situated  the  small  town  of 
Enger,  in  the  church  of  which  may  be  seen  the  monument 
that  was  erected  in  the  year  1377  by  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.  to  the  memory  of  Wittikind  the  Great.0 

Herford  or  Herfordend  is  built  in  a  low  and  marshy  plain 
in  the  direction  of  Paderborn.  It  is  a  town  of  6000  inhabi- 
tants, watered  by  the  Werra  and  the  Aa,  and  encompassed 
by  old  ramparts,  now  changed  into  gardens  and  public 
walks.  There  are  seven  churches  in  the  town,  a  gymna- 
sium, several  spinning  mills,  and  dilferent  manufactories. 
Bielefeld,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  hill,  contains  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  as  Herford,  two  Lutheran,  a  Cal- 
vinist and  a  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  an  orphan  hos- 
pital and  a  gymnasium.  The  linen  that  is  exported  annu- 
ally, has  been  said  to  be  worth  500,000  dollars.  A  great 
many  of  those  tobacco  pipes  made  of  silicated  magnesia,  a 
substance  known  in  commerce  bythe  name  of  ecume  de  mer,e 
are  sold  in  the  town. 

Paderborn  is  equal  in  population  to  both  the  two  last 
towns  ;  it  is  the  metropolis  of  an  archiepiscopal  see/  and 

»  "  12  leagues." 

b  "  Scl  brut— sel  epure" — crude  and  purified  salt. 

c  Enger  is  20  niiies  S.  W.  of  Minden.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  Wittikind. — P. 

*  Hervorden.  e  Germ.  Meerschaum,  (literally  sea-foam.) 

f  The  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  (Hassel.) 

e  Its  Latin  name  is  Monasterium  ;  its  former  name,  Monigroda  or  Mo- 
ningroda.  Morcri. — P. 

W«L.  II.— NOS.  115  &  116.  4  N 
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the  supreme  court  of  the  government  is  held  in  it.  It  pos- 
sesses a  gymnasium  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  The 
principal  source  of  the  river  Pader  rises  within  its  walls,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  town  near  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  is  situated 
the  field  of  battle,  where  Arminius  or  Hermann  defi-'i<'  d 
the  legions  of  Varus  about  the  tenth  year  of  the  Chri  dan 
era.  Jlwmcrfeld  (field  of  the  Romans,)  the  name  of  the 
hamlet,  serves  still  to  transmit  the  memory  of  the  event. 
The  rivulet  called  Bullerborn  flows  near  the  village  of  AI- 
tenbecken  ;  it  issues  with  a  loud  noise  from  a  mountain,  and 
disappears  shortly  afterwards  under  ground.  The  ore,  ob- 
tained from  Mount  Reh,  is  used  in  the  iron  works  near  the 
rivulet.  The  small  town  of  Driburg  is  situated  at  four 
leagues  to  the  east  of  Paderborn,  and  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Mount  Egge  ;  it  has  been  much  frequented  on 
account  of  its  baths  and  mineral  springs.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Iburg,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Charlemagne. 

Munster,  the  metropolis  of  a  government,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  and  the  seat  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress.  It  is  said  that  it  was  founded 
by  Charlemagne,  who,  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  who  chose  rather  to  die  than  become  Christians, 
built  in  that  situation  a  monastery,  and  the  Latin  word  mo- 
nasterium appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  its  German 
name.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  others  that  the  town  was 
not  founded  before  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  it  was 
originally  called  JYIimigardevordiu.s  If  it  be  true  that  it 
was  originally  a  convent  erected  in  order  to  extend  and 
diffuse  Christianity,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  expressed  more 
than  once,  its  decided  opposition  to  the  temporal  power  of 
its  sovereign  bishop.  The  famous  Boccold,  sur named  John 
of  Leyden,h  made  himself  master  of  the  town  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  After  the  punishment  of  that  fanatic,  the 
townsmen  wished  to  become  free,  but  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  their  bishop,  and  a  fortress  was  erect- 
ed to  keep  them  in  subjection.  Munster  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  Aa,  which  throws  itself  a  short  way  below  it  into 
the  Ems.  A  canal  of  the  same  name  renders  its  commerce 
very  active,  and  its  population  is  considerable  ;  Hassel  es- 
timates it  at  nearly  18,000  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  them 
Catholics.  It  is  at  present  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,' 
and  his  chapter  consists  of  forty  canons.  The  town  is  well 
built ;  it  contains  ten  churches  ;  on  the  tower  of  the  church 
of  St.  Lambert  are  still  seen  the  three  iron  cages  in  which 
John  of  Leyden  and  his  two  accomplices  were  confined. 
Some  of  the  conditions  relative  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
were  signed  in  the  townhouse  in  the  year  164S.k  The 
ramparts  have  been  changed  into  agreeable  walks.  It  pos- 
sesses an  university,1  that  is  attended  by  four  hundred  stu- 
dents, more  than  a  hundred  of  whom  are  foreigners.  The 
other  establishments,  connected  with  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  its  inhabitants,  are  a  botanical  garden,  a 
library,  an  academy  of  painting,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a 
veterinary  school,  a  German  theatre,  and  two  casinos. 

At  ten  leagues  from  Munster  is  the  small  town  of  Borken, 
which  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Salm-Salm,  who  changed 

h  Leader  of  the  Anabaptists.  '  Bishop.  (Hassel.) 

k  The  treaty  between  the  king  of  France,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire,  was  settled  at  Munster;  that  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  emperor  at  Osnabruck  ;  Ivth  combined  constituted 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia. — P. 

1  The  Catholic  university  at  Munster  was  suppressed  in  ISIS,  and  its 
funds  divided  between  the  Catholic  theological  seminary  at  Munster  and 
the  gymnasiums  at  Munster  and  Paderborn.-  -P. 
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his  residence  to  Bocholt,  and  ceded  the  town  in  1816  for 
an  annual  revenue  of  22,000  florins.  The  two  last  towns 
are  peopled  by  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  but  there 
are  other  places  which  may  be  mentioned  in  the  same  go- 
vernment. Warendorf  contains  a  gymnasium  and  4000 
inhabitants.  Kcerfeld,  situated  between  two  hills,  is  the 
residence  of  the  prince  of  Salm-Horstman  ;  the  population 
amounts  to  4500  individuals.  Steinfurt,  which  belongs  to 
the  prince  of  Bentheim-Steinfurt,  is  watered  by  the  Aa, 
and  contains  2000  inhabitants ;  strangers  resort  to  its  gym- 
nasium. All  these  towns  carry  on  a  trade  in  linen  and  other 
manufactures. 

Arnsberg  or  Arensberg,  the  capital  of  a  government,  is 
a  small  town  containing  hardly  3000  souls.  Built  on  a 
hill,  and  almost  wholly  encompassed  by  the  Ruhr,  its  situa- 
tion is  mountainous  and  romantic.  The  river  water  is  not 
of  a  good  quality  for  domestic  purposes  ;  a  better  kind  may 
be  obtained,  but  not  always  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants. a  Among  the  useful  institutions 
are  an  agricultural  society  and  a  gymnasium.  The  indus- 
try of  the  people  has  been  long  confined  to  the  distillation 
of  spirits,  and  to  a  trade  in  potash,  of  which  the  annual  pro- 
duct is  said  to  amount  to  .£6250. 

Soest  is  a  place  of  much  greater  importance  than  Arns- 
berg, for  it  contains  more  than  double  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants. It  has  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  distance,  from 
its  ancient  ramparts  and  numerous  turrets.  The  Catholic 
and  Protestant  clergymen  live  together  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  ;  their  example  seems  to  prove  the  possibility  of  uni- 
ting the  different  Christian  sects.  Service  is  performed  in 
the  cathedral  on  one  Sunday  by  Protestants,  and  on  the 
other  by  Catholics.  It  is  not  less  true  than  remarkable, 
that  in  this  town  at  least,  difference  of  opinion  on  religious 
subjects,  does  not  give  rise  to  jealousy,  animosity  and  the 
bad  passions  so  common  to  churchmen.  There  are  in 
Soest  two  convents,  seven  Lutheran  churches,  a  Lutheran 
college,  and  an  hospital  for  the  poor  and  orphans.  Its  com- 
merce consists  principally  in  cloth,  leather  and  the  produce 
of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Hamm,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Asse  and  the 
Lippe,  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  which  are  now  changed 
into  public  walks  ;  it  possesses  a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  and 
a  Calvinistic  church ;  its  other  institutions  are  an  agricul- 
tural society,  one  of  political  and  rural  economy  ;b  and  a 
gymnasium  in  which  youth  are  well  educated.  The  indus- 
try of  the  town  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  manufactories, 
bleaching  cloth  and  dressing  leather.  A  great  quantity  of 
bacon  is  every  year  exported  from  it,  principally  to  Hol- 
land. The  population  amounts  to  about  five  thousand  in- 
habitants. Unna  carries  on  a  trade  in  pottery,  beer  and 
spirits,  and  it  derives  a  great  revenue  from  the  salt  springs 
of  Brockhausen  in  the  vicinity.  The  population  is  not  less 
than  3500  souls ;  there  are  three  churches  and  a  gymna- 
sium. Dortmund,  formerly  a  free  and  fortified  town,  con- 
tains at  present  only  4500  inhabitants.  A  supreme  council 
of  the  mines  meet  there,  and  many  pupils  attend  its  gym- 
nasium ;  there  are  not  fewer  than  six  churches,  four  of 
which  belong  to  the  Lutherans,  one  to  the  Calvinists,  and 
another  to  the  Catholics.  The  pins  and  different  articles 
of  cutlery  that  are  made  in  the  town,  its  breweries,  its  spirit 


a  "  A  single  hydraulic  machine  furnishes  the  town  with  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  water."— This  machine  is  employed  in  raising  water  from  the 
Ruhr.  Encyc.  Method. — P. 

b  "  Une  societe  d'agriculture  et  d'economic." 


and  vinegar  distilleries,  and  lastly  its  hundred  and  fifty  looms, 
are  said  to  return  considerable  profits.  It  may  be  remarked 
indeed  that  there  are  few  towns  or  even  villages  in  this  go 
vernment,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  industry.  Iron  and  other  metals  are  worked  in 
the  different  places  that  are  now  to  be  described.  Hagen 
may  be  mentioned  not  only  for  its  cloth  and  paper  manu- 
factories, but  also  on  account  of  its  iron  works,  from  which 
are  exported  pitch  forks,  scythes,  sickles  and  different  im- 
plements of  husbandry  to  the  amount  of  £8400,°  a  sum  not 
nearly  so  great  as  that  obtained  for  its  files,  saws,  knives, 
fire-irons,  stoves,  anvils  and  coffee-mills.  The  small  town 
of  Schwelm,  in  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to 
2800  souls,  a  population  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
preceding,  carries  on  nearly  the  same  sort  of  trade,  and  pos- 
sesses in  addition  linen  manufactories,  soap  works,  breweries 
and  distilleries.  Altena  contains  about  3400  individuals  ; 
there  are  not  fewer  than  104  mills  in  which  iron  wire  is 
drawn ;  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed  in  making 
knitting-needles,  pins  and  thimbles.  The  sum  obtained  for 
the  articles  exported,  may  perhaps  exceed  £l00,000.d 
Iserlohn  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  and  unfruitful  district, 
but  its  wealth  depends  on  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
its  population  is  not  greater  than  5400  souls,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Lutherans  may  perhaps  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholics.0 It  appears  from  a  statistical  account  that  there 
are  fifty-one  mills  for  making  that  sort  of  iron  wire,  used  in 
the  machines  for  carding  cloth,  and  that  more  than  two 
hundred  workmen  are  employed  in  making  thimbles,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  in  making  coffee  mills.  It  exports 
more  than  ,£2200  in  pins,  and  about  £9000f  in  brass 
mountings  for  snuff-boxes,  canes  and  other  articles  of  a  like 
description.  Its  metal  buttons,  buckles  and  chains  are 
much  prized  ;  the  brass  of  which  these  different  articles  are 
made,  is  obtained  from  four  founderies  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Besides  what  has  been  already  enumerated,  the  paper,  vel- 
vet and  silk  manufactories  of  the  same  place  might  be 
mentioned.  All  these  articles  keep  up  the  commerce  of 
more  than  sixty  mercantile  houses,  that  correspond  with 
France,  Italy  and  different  countries  in  the  north. 

The  small  town  of  Limburg  or  Hohen-Limburg,  which 
is  situated  in  the  county  of  Bentheim-Tecklenburg,  carries 
on  the  same  sort  of  trade  ;  nails  also  form  part  of  its  exports. 
Olpe  on  the  Bigge  contains  only  1600  inhabitants,  but  it 
possesses  more  than  fifty  forges  for  iron  bars,  about  thirty  for 
steel,  fifteen  manufactories  of  tinned  iron,  and  two  copper 
founderies,  in  both  of  which  planchets  for  coining  money  are 
made,  and  in  some  years  more  than  3000  hundred  weights5 
of  them  have  been  exported  to  foreign  countries.  So  much 
industry  concentrated  in  a  small  town,  where  the  different 
works  are  supplied  with  the  metals  obtained  within  its  terri- 
tory, has  induced  government  to  establish  there  a  tribunal 
that  presides  over  the  mines.  Siegen,  a  town  of  3800  inha- 
bitants, with  a  castle  and  public  gardens  of  the  Sieg,  has 
been  chosen  for  the  seat  of  a  royal  tribunal ;  one  of  its 
buildings  is  a  large  gymnasium.  Many  forges  and  founderies 
have  been  built  in  the  town,  but  there  are  also  soap  works, 
woollen,  linen,  and  other  manufactories.  The  neighbour- 
ing country  abounds  with  quarries  of  slate  and  mines  of  dif- 
ferent metals.    Mount  Stahlberg  is  situated  at  a  short  dis- 


«  "  Nearly  200,000  francs." 

d  "  The  articles  exported  amount  to  more  than  2  millions"  [francs.] 

e  "Half  Lutherans,  half  Catholics." 

|     f  "  More  than  50,000  and  200,000  francs."       *  "15,000  kilogrammes." 
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tance  from  the  village  of  Moscn  ;  it  is  almost  wholly  formed 
of  proto-carburet  of  iron,  or  natural  steel,  which  has  been 
considered  by  good  judges  to  be  the  best  in  Europe  for 
many  purposes.  The  other  mines  that  are  worked  in  the 
district  of  Siegen  produce  annually  700  marks  of  silver,  300 
quintals  of  copper,  and  400  quintals  of  lead. 

The  province  of  Juliers,  Cleves  and  Berg  comprehends 
the  ancient  dutchies  of  Cleves  andGelders,the  principality  of 
Moers,*  the  counties  of  Essen  and  Werben,  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Berg  founded  by  Napoleon,  and  a  part  of  the  dutchy  of 
Juliers.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  the  north  by  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  north-east  and  the  east  by  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
It  is  divided  into  two  governments,  those  of  Cologne  and 
Dusseldorf. 

The  ancient  German  people  who  inhabited  the  province, 
may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the 
Romans,  and  the  share  they  had  in  the  wars,  which  Rome 
maintained  in  the  countries  that  are  watered  by  the  Rhine. 
The  Ubii  and  the  Gugerni  were  the  most  important  tribes 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Usipetes,  the  Tencteri 
and  the  Sicambri  were  settled  on  the  right  bank.  Some  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  concerning  these  imperfectly 
civilized  nations  from  the  writings  of  ancient  authors,  and 
from  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Wilhelm.b 

The  Ubii  whom  Tacitus  calls  the  Jlgrippinenses  were  the 
neighbours  of  the  Gugerni.c  They  inhabited  the  country, 
which  now  forms  the  territory  of  the  Mcers.  Exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Suevi,  who  exacted  tribute,  or  threat- 
ened to  destroy  them,  they  were  compelled  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  Julius  Caesar,  at  that  time  stationed  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Rhine.d  It  appears  too  that  they  were 
induced,  in  consequence  of  new  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
Suevi,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa,  who  granted  them  lands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  in  front  of  their  ancient  territory.  In  re- 
moving to  their  new  country,  they  probably  passed  the 
bridge  which  had  been  built  across  the  Rhine  by  Agrip- 
pa. If  the  Ubii  were  enabled  to  migrate,  it  was  owing  to 
the  good  intelligence  that  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
Romans ;  at  all  events,  both  Strabo  and  Suetonius 
inform  us  that  the  Ubii  were  the  faithful  allies  of  the 
Roman  people.  It  was  in  consequence  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome  that  they  were  involved  in  several  wars  against 
their  neighbours,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  they  preferred 
the  Roman  name  of  Jlgrippinenses,  which  they  derived 
from  the  wife  of  Claudius,  to  the  German  one  of  Ubier, 
which  probably  denoted  a  people  on  the  banks  of  a  river;6 
indeed  every  river  in  Germany  was  then  called  Ob  or  Ub. 

The  Gugerni  were  one  of  the  German  tribes  whom  Ti- 
berius had  permitted  to  settle  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
eight  years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  were  among 
the  descendants  of  those  Sicambrians,  who  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Sieg  and 
the  Lippe.  The  amount  of  their  population  was  not  great- 
er than  40,000  individuals.    They  agreed  before  they  mi- 

»  Moeurs,  Meurs,  Murs. 

b  Gcrmanien  unci  seine  Bcwohncr,  8vo.  pages  111,  114,  138,  &c. 
c  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  sect.  28.  d  A.  C.  54. 

'  "  Peuple  riverain"— Q,u.  Germ,  ufer,  shore,  bank. 
f  "  Gairnjan,  demander" — Mod.  Germ,  be-gehren,  to  desire,  to  de- 
mand, and  gem,  willingly.    Their  name  may  be  therefore  rendered,  volun- 
teers.— P.  s  Ciesaris  Commentarii,  lib.  IV.  §  15. 
>>  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanorum,  sect.  32. 
Pliny,  Book  IV.  chapter  11. 
1    "  They  belong  in  general  to  the  tertiary  period." 


grated  to  their  new  country  to  defend  it  against  the  incur-ions 
of  their  neighbours  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Their 
territory  extended  from  that  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  is 
called  the  Waal,  to  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moers.  These  lands  were  previously  inhabited  by  the  Y:<  - 
napii,  who  had  a  share  in  the  revolt  of  the  Batavi,  under'!:': 
command  of  Claudius  Civilis.  Their  German  name,  Gu- 
gerner,  which  the  Romans  changed  into  Gugerni,  was  deri- 
ved, says  M.  "Wilhelm,  from  gairnjan,  an  old  German  word, 
which  signifies  to  ask,f  and  thus  indicates  that  they  settled 
voluntarily  in  the  countries  subject  to  the  Romans. 

The  Usipetes  were  one  of  the  earliest  German  tribes  that 
the  Romans  met  with  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Compelled  to  fly  from  the  incursions  of  the  Suevi,  they 
settled  in  the  country  about  the  fifty-sixth  year  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  continued  formidable  to  the  Batavi, 
until  the  time  that  Caesar  subdued  thems  and  forced  them 
to  cross  the  Rhine.  They  settled  on  the  south  of  the  Lippe, 
in  the  country  which  the  Sicambri  inhabited,  not  far  from 
the  lands  of  the  Tencteri,  who  had  shared  with  them  the 
dangers  of  their  expedition,  and  the  consequences  of  their 
defeat. 

Tacitus  commends  the  cavalry  of  the  Tencteri.  "  To 
ride  well,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  a  source  of  amusement 
for  children,  and  of  emulation  for  youth,  and  was  not  ne- 
glected by  the  old.  The  horse  was  the  only  part  of  their 
possessions,  that  did  not  descend  after  the  decease  of  its 
owner,  to  the  eldest  son,  but  was  given  to  him  who  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  field  of  battle."h 

The  Sicambri,  who  ceded  part  of  their  territory  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  were  a  very  powerful  and  numerous 
people  in  Germany.  They  were  one  of  those  tribes  whom 
Pliny  designates  under  the  name  of  Istluevones.'  They 
were  conquered  by  Drusus  in  the  twelfth  year  before  the 
Christian  era. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Cleves  to  Cologne,  the  lands 
on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  are  for  the  most  pail  of  a  later 
origin  than  the  chalk  formation.k  From  Cologne  to  two 
leagues  below  Bonn,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  southern  limits 
of  the  province,  the  tertiary  rocks  extend  over  a  breadth  of 
more  than  five  leagues  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Avhile 
their  greatest  breadth  on  the  opposite  bank  is  hardly  more 
than  a  league.  On  the  same  side  may  be  observed  the 
commencement  of  the  volcanic  lands  and  extinguished  cra- 
ters, which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblentz,  occupy  a 
considerable  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  On  the  left 
of  the  Rhine,  or  in  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Erft,  that  throws  itself  into  it,  and  from  the  distance  of  a 
league  to  the  north  of  Cologne,  to  nearly  the  same  distance 
to  the  south  of  Bonn,  a  belt  of  land  wholly  composed  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sandstone  known  by  the  names  of  macigno 
and  mollasse,1  and  of  plastic  or  potters'  clay,m  extends  to  the 
length  of  nearly  twenty-six  miles."  Lastly,  only  a  few  de- 
tached portions  of  the  same  formation  are  observed  on  the 
right  or  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

There  are  many  ancient  ruins  and  places  of  which  the 

I  Classification  et  caractcres  des  roches,  par  Al.  Brongniart 

m  The  formation  here  indicated  is  the  lowest  of  the  tertiary  formations. 
It  is  the  first  tertiary  sandstone  of  Bouc,  and  the  plastic  clay  and  sand  of 
the  English  geologists.  Macigno  is  an  Italian,  and  mollasse  a  French 
term,  for  sandstones  belonging  to  this  formation.  Plastic  clay  is  a  I.  r ta 
technically  used  for  an  unctuous  and  tenacious  clay  which  composes  thn 
greater  part  of  this  formation  in  the  London  basin,  while  the  term  potters' 
clay  is  applied  to  any  clay  proper  for  the  fabrication  of  pottery,  without  re- 
gard to  its  geological  relations. — P. 

II  "  10  leagues  long,  from  north-west  to  south-east." 
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names  still  attest  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  in  this  point 
of  view  the  country  is  not  uninteresting  to  the  antiquary  and 
historian. 

The  government  of  Dusseldorf  shall  be  first  described. 
Cleves  or  Klevea  is  divided  into  the  high  and  low  town ;  it 
is  situated  on  the  Kermisdal,  at  a  league  from  the  Rhine, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country.  It  is  built  on  the  de- 
clivities of  three  hills,  and  its  name  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  clivum  (the  side  of  a  hill,)  from 
which  probably  the  Romans  formed  Clivia.  It  is  peopled 
by  7000  inhabitants,  who  consist  of  5000  Catholics,  1000 
Calvinists,  800  Lutherans,  40  Mennonites,  and  160  Jews. 
It  contains  a  gymnasium,  a  fine  townhouse,  and  different 
manufactories,  such  as  silk  and  woollen.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  verdant  hills,  agreeable  vallies,  meadows  and 
fruitful  fields.  A  great  many  towns  and  villages  may  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  which 
commands  the  old  town.  The  time  that  the  tower  was 
founded,  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
built  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  ;  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement,  however,  may  be  considered  extremely 
doubtful.  At  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  the  town, 
a  large  space  of  ground  has  been  laid  out  into  gardens,  that 
many  frequent  on  account  of  their  agreeable  situation  and 
a  famous  mineral  spring. 

Reichwald,  an  ancient  sacred  wood,  the  sacrum  nemus 
mentioned  by  Tacitus, is  situated  in  the  territory  of  Cleves; 
it  was  there  that  Claudius  Civilis  excited  the  Batavi  to  revolt 
against  the  Romans.  Emmerich  on  the  Rhine  is  remark- 
able for  a  basin  which  may  contain  about  a  hundred  trading 
vessels.  The  town  is  peopled  by  4400  individuals  ;  it  has  a 
gymnasium  and  a  seminary.  Wesel,  which  was  only  a  vil- 
lage in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  contains  at 
present  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  occupied  in 
different  manufactories,  by  means  of  which  an  active  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  Netherlands,  so  that  vessels  loaded 
with  merchandise  depart  almost  every  day  from  its  harbour 
on  the  Rhine  to  that  country.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  fortifications,  and  defended  by  the  fort  Bliicher,  which 
rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  possesses  two  Catho- 
lic parishes,  a  Lutheran  and  a  reformed  church,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  seminary,  and  a  theatre. 

Xanten  or  Santen  contains  a  reformed  and  a  catholic 
church  ;  the  latter  is  adorned  with  some  valuable  paintings 
by  John  Calcar.  It  is  believed  that  the  Roman  town  called 
Ulpia  Castra  was  situated  in  its  vicinity  ; "  and  at  a  quarter 
of  a  league  beyond  it,  near  the  village  of  Wisten,  is  the  site 
of  Vetera  Castra,  a  town  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  and  frequently 
mentioned  in  that  part  of  the  writings  of  Tacitus,  which 
contains  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  Claudius  Civilis.0 
Although  the  historian  informs  us  that  at  the  approach  of 
that  chief,  the  ramparts  and  entrenchments  were  repaired, 
and  all  the  buildings  erected  in  the  form  of  a  town  near  the 
fortifications  were  demolished,  the  foundation  and  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen.  Antiquaries  have 
discovered  at  some  distance  from  these  ruins,  and  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Kellen,  the  position  of  Colonia  Trajana, 
a  Roman  town.  It  is  said  too  that  the  remains  of  a  prae- 
torium  have  been  observed  on  the  hill  of  Vorsten  at  a  quarter 
of  a  league  from  Santen.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
town  of  Colonia  Trajana  and  a  prastorium  were  built  on 

a  Germ.  Cleve,  Du.  Kleve.  b  Tacit.  Histor.  lib.  iv.  sect.  14. 

c  Hist.  lib.  iv.  v. 

d  Germ.  Geldern,  Du.  Gelder,  Ft.  Gucldre,  Gueldres,  Eng.  Gelders, 
Guclders. 


these  sites,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  remains  of  Roman  build- 
ings, tombs,  urns,  medals  and  baths  have  been  discovered 
near  them. 

The  small  town  of  Geldern3  is  remarkable  for  its  town- 
house,  a  large  and  fine  building.  Mcers  or  Meurs  is  situated 
on  the  Kemelt,  at  a  league  from  the  Rhine  ;  its  fortress  was 
razed  in  1764  ;  its  population  amounts  at  present  to  only 
1800  individuals.  It  is  built  near  the  village  of  Asberg, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Jlsciburg'twm,  a  town 
mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus.  The  lions  that 
now  adorn  the  townhouse  of  Moers  were  dug  from  the  ruins 
in  the  village.  Among  the  other  articles  that  have  been 
preserved  are  two  stones  on  which  the  names  of  two  cen- 
turions are  inscribed,  and  several  Roman  tombs,  vases, 
lamps,  arms  and  medals.  Kempen  is  not  so  much  known 
from  its  castle,  manufactories  and  a  population  of  three 
thousand  souls,  as  from  being  the  birth-place  of  a  celebrated 
Augustine,  the  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ.6 
Duisburg,  which  contains  4500  inhabitants,  is  pleasantly 
situated  between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Anger,  at  a  half  a  league 
from  the  Rhine.  The  neighbouring  country  consists  of 
woods  and  fertile  plains.  The  principal  buildings  are  an 
university,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  hospital,  and  the  fine 
church  of  Saint  Saviour.  It  is  a  place  of  some  importance 
from  its  cloth,  linen  and  soap  manufactories,  of  which  the 
annual  produce  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  100,000 
rix-dollars.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  manufactured  and 
exported  every  year  is  supposed  to  be  worth  150,000  rix- 
dollars.  The  principal  part  of  its  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  Netherlands.  There  are  two  iron  works  and  founde- 
ries  in  the  neighbourhood  from  which  more  than  2,000,000 
pounds  of  iron  are  obtained,  and  which  supply  a  royal  manu- 
factory of  arms.  Crefeldf  has  now  become  a  flourishing 
town  ;  the  soil  is  marshy  and  ill  adapted  for  agriculture,  but 
it  has  been  improved  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  are  at  present  covered  with 
gardens,  country  houses  and  manufactories.  Neuss,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Erft,  and  contains  6000  inhabitants,  is 
dirty  and  ill  built.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  it  was  founded 
by  Drusus.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  situated  in  the 
vicinity,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Dusseldorf  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  government ;  its 
wealth  and  a  population  of  26,000  souls,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Dussel,g  a  small  stream  that  alone  watered  it,  be- 
fore it  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  Dusseldorf  was 
merely  a  village  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  duke  of  Neuburg,  elector  palatine,  fixed  his 
residence  there,  and  enlarged  it.  The  greater  part  of  it 
consists  of  three  divisions  or  rather  three  towns  built  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  first  is  called  Mtstadt  (Old  Town,) 
the  second,  Carlstadt  (Charlestown,)  and  the  third  Neustadt 
(New  Town.)  Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  at  the  time 
that  the  French  republic  was  extending  its  victories  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Ruins  are  all  that  remain  of  its  castle, 
which  was  bombarded  in  1794,  but  in  the  midst  of  these 
ruins,  the  spectator  observes  with  amazement  an  entire 
statue  of  the  elector  John  William,  sculptured  in  white 
marble  by  Coipel.  The  same  sculptor  made  the  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  the  same  prince  for  the  great  square, 
which  it  still  adorns.    The  large  street,11  in  which  many  of 

c  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
f  Crevelt. 

s  "  Its  name  signifies,  village  on  the  Dussel" — (Germ,  dorf,  village.) 
h  "  The  great  street  of  Neustadt." 
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the  houses  may  be  compared  to  palaces,  is  not  the  only  one 
that  can  be  mentioned  for  its  regularity.  The  most  re- 
markable public  buildings  are  the  mint,  the  barracks,  two 
of  its  fifteen  churches,  namely,  the  collegiate  church,  which 
contains  the  marble  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Duke  John,  and  that  which  belonged  formerly  to  the  Jesuits. 
Among  the  useful  establishments  are  an  hospital  for  the 
poor,  an  academy  of  arts  and  trades,  another  of  painting 
and  design,  a  gymnasium,  several  libraries,  an  observatory, 
two  colleges  and  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  considerable ;  it  possesses  refineries  of 
sugar,  and  manufactories  of  glass,  silks  and  woollen  stuffs. 

Elberfeld,  which  contains  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  seven  thousand  Calvinists,  six  thousand 
Lutherans,  and  three  thousand  Catholics,  is  situated  on  the 
Wipper,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhine.  It  manufactures  annually 
about  jC24,200a  in  lace  ;  six  hundred  looms  and  two  thou- 
sand workmen  are  employed  in  manufacturing  silks,  and 
nearly  an  equal  number  in  its  linen  and  cotton  manufacto- 
ries.1 It  has  been  said  that  a  machine  is  erected  in  one  of 
its  works,  by  which,  with  the  assistance  of  two  persons,  a 
hundred  yards  of  lacec  can  be  woven  in  an  hour.  Among 
the  other  articles  that  are  made,  are  a  great  variety  of 
plated  goods,  and  others  of  a  metallic  composition  imitating 
silver.  The  capital  of  the  different  banks  at  Elberfeld  has 
been  supposed  to  be  equal  to  £  13,480,000 ;  these  estab- 
lishments are  supported  by  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
the  town.d  Stein  remarks  rightly,6  that  the  love  of  labour 
is  so  much  diffused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Elberfeld,  that 
not  less  than  sixteen  thousand  persons  find  the  means  of 
subsistence  on  a  surface  little  more  than  a  German  square 
mile,  or  twelve  English  square  miles  in  extent/  A  thou- 
sand manufactories,  mills  or  machineries  have  been  erected 
on  the  plain  through  which  the  Wipper  flows,  and  winch  is 
hardly  six  miles  in  length.5  Elberfeld  and  its  environs 
seem  to  form  only  a  single  city,  but  it  is  not  less  distressing 
than  remarkable  to  observe  the  great  number  of  poor  and 
indigent  persons  in  the  midst  of  this  industrious  population. 

The  arms  and  cutlery  of  Solingen  have  been  famous  for 
more  than  five  hundred  years  ;  it  is  peopled  by  3500  inha- 
bitants, and  in  the  twenty-three  manufactories  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  more  than  two  thousand  workmen 
have  been  for  a  long  time  employed  in  making  swords, 
knives  and  different  articles  of  cutlery.  Its  trade,  though 
by  no  means  improved  by  the  last  political  changes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  custom-house  system  which 
was  then  established,  is  still  very  considerable. 

Hassel  estimates  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Koelln  or 
Cologne,  at  56,400.  Thus,  its  population  is  sufficient  to 
place  this  metropolis  of  a  government  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  If  Cologne 
was  built  like  Dusseldorf,  and  peopled  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, it  might  be  compared  with  the  finest  cities  in  Germa- 
ny. But  its  narrow  and  dismal  streets,  its  Gothic  houses, 
some  of  which  are  built  of  brick,  others  of  wood,  and  only 
a  small  number  of  stone,  give  it  a  gloomy  and  disagreeable 
ppearance,  that  contrasts  ill  with  the  public  buildings. 

*  "500,000  francs." 

b  "3000  machines  arc  employed  in  its  cotton  manufactories." 
c  "  A  thousand  ells  of  galloon  (galon.)" 

d  "  The  banking  business  in  Elberfeld  amounts  to  more  than  440  millions 
[francs.]"  Such  is  the  statement  in  the  original,  which  would  of  course 
give  27,500  francs  to  each  individual ! ! — P. 

e  Handbuch  der  Geographic  und  Statistik,  &c. 

f  "  On  a  square  mile  or  a  little  more  than  two  leagues  and  a  half." 


The  principal  edifices  are  the  townhouse,  which  is  adorned 
with  a  double  range  of  marble  columns,  the  central  school 
or  ancient  college  of  the  Jesuits,  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of 
the  ancient  electors,  the  church  of  St.  Gereon,  of  which 
the  cupola  is  much  admired,  that  of  the  Minorites,  not  less 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  porta],  and  lastly,  the  cathe- 
dra], built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which,  if  finished, 
would  be  the  finest  of  any  in  Cologne.11  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  is  large  and  imposing ;  it  is  four  hundred  feet'  in 
length,  a  hundred  columns  support  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the 
choir,  in  which  the  elegance  and  boldness  of  the  execution 
cannot  escape  notice,  reaches  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet.  The  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  Rubens  was  bap- 
tized, is  adorned  with  the  fine  painting  by  that  master,  re- 
presenting the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle  Peter,  a  painting 
that  remained  there  until  1794,  when  it  was  carried  to  the 
Louvre,  and  twenty  years  afterwards,  brought  back  to  Co- 
logne. Some  of  the  twenty  churches  in  Cologne,  contain 
a  great  number  of  relicks,  that  are  held  in  veneration  by  a 
credulous  people.  Those  in  the  cathedral  are  the  bones  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  the  crosier  of  St.  Peter,  the  magnificent 
shrine  of  Saint  Engelbert,  and  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
Three  Magi,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its 
sculpture,  and  the  costliness  of  its  ornaments.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Ursula  are  preserved  the  bones  of  that  saint, 
and  those  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  her  supposed 
companions ;  their  skulls  are  arranged  in  order,  round  the 
walls  of  a  small  chapel  within  the  church.  These  objects 
of  popular  superstition,  together  with  the  churches  which 
were  formerly  twice  as  numerous,  and  the  doors  of  which 
are  still  beset  by  a  crowd  of  mendicants,  are  likely  to  im- 
press the  stranger  with  no  very  favourable  notion  as  to  the 
knowledge  and  education  of  the  people  in  Cologne.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Protestants  form  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  indeed  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
there  are  not  more  than  two  thousand  Calvinists.  The  in- 
dustry of  the  town  is  insignificant  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, a  truth  that  may  be  confirmed  by  the  low  state  of  its 
trade  and  manufactures.  There  are  however  several  sci- 
entific institutions,  among  others  a  college  with  a  library  of 
sixty  thousand  volumes,  another  library  containing  thirty 
thousand,  a  collection  of  philosophical  instruments,  a  bota- 
nical garden,  in  which  the  number  of  plants  amounts  to 
more  than  four  thousand,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  minera- 
logical  cabinet,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings.  There  are  not 
fewer  than  twenty  hospitals,  an  infirmary  and  a  lunatic 
asylum,  most  of  which  were  founded  by  charitable  persons. k 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  its  theatre  and  other  places 
of  amusement.  This  town,  encompassed  with  ditches  and 
old  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  of  which  the  extent  may  be 
equal  to  two  leagues  in  circumference,1  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Ubii  (Oppidum  Ubiomm,)  of  which  the  name  was  changed 
into  Colonia  Jlgrippina  in  honour  of  Agrippina,  who  was 
born  within  its  walls,  and  who  enlarged  and  improved  them. 
Several  remains  of  antiquity  may  still  be  observed,  among 
others,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  forum  ;  the  church 

s  "  There  are  a  thousand  manufactories  (  fabriqucs)  on  a  surface  of  two 
leagues  in  length,  in  the  plain  watered  by  the  "Wipper." 

l>  "  would  be  a  magnificent  monument."    Had  the  design  been 

carried  into  execution,  it  would  have  formed  one  of  the  finest  and  most  stu- 
pendous Gothic  edifices  in  Europe.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

1  French  measure. 

k  "  Among  the  useful  establishments  are  more  than  twenty  hospitals,  an 
orphan-house,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  school  of  midwifery,  nnd  a  lunatic 
asylum."  1  10,3'Jti  yards  or  nearly  t>  miles.  EJ.  Encyv, 
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of  St.  Peter  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  heathen  temple,  and 
the  site  of  the  Roman  capitol  may  still  be  seen. 

Cologne  was  styled  a  municipal  town,  and  capital  of 
Second  Germany,11  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  Romans 
were  driven  from  it  by  Merovaeus,b  king  of  the  Franks,  in 
the  year  449  ;  not  long  afterwards  it  was  ruined  by  Attila, 
and  again  rebuilt  by  the  Romans.  Chilperic  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  it  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Co- 
logne, which  continued  until  the  time  it  was  conquered  by 
Clodowig  or  Clovis,  who  united  its  territory  to  that  of 
France.  The  kings  of  the  first  race  used  to  reside  there  ; 
Charlemagne  himself  often  preferred  it  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
It  was  declared  a  free  and  imperial  town  during  the  reign 
of  Otho  the  Great,  in  the  year  957.  It  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  the  Archbishop  Philip  of  Heinsberg  in  1 187. 
It  entered  into  the  Hanseatic  league  in  1260,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  century  its  archbishops  were  raised  to  the 
electoral  dignity.0  Lastly,  under  the  French  usurpation, 
it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  division*1  in  the  department  of 
the  Roer. 

The  trade  of  Cologne  consists  in  woollen  stuffs,  ribbons 
and  pottery ;  there  are  besides  several  distilleries,  and  the 
most  impostant  are  those  of  the  spirit  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  town  ;e  but  that  which  contributes  most  to  enrich  it, 
is  its  harbour  on  the  Rhine,  for  it  is  thus  rendered  the  inter- 
mediate stationf  of  a  considerable  trade  with  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands.  Rubens,  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  the 
founder5  of  the  Carthusian  order'1  were  born  in  Cologne. 

Worengen,  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Cologne, 
is  built  on  the  scite  of  the  ancient  Buruncum,  where  a  de- 
tachment of  the  seventh  legion  was  quartered.  Several 
Roman  ruins  are  still  observed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Zul- 
pich  is  the  Tulbiacum  of  Tacitus,  a  town  celebrated  during 
the  middle  ages  on  account  of  the  victory  which  Clovis  gain- 
ed over  the  Germans,  and  wliich  was  one  cause  of  his  con- 
version to  Christianity. 

Bonn,  the  ancient  Bonna,  opposite  to  which,  according 
to  Floras,  Drusus  built  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  about  five  leagues  distance  to 
the  south  of  Cologne.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  induced 
the  ancient  electors  to  choose  it  for  their  residence.  Its  popu- 
lation, according  to  Hassel,  amounts  to  10,566  inhabitants  ; 
it  is  well  built  and  the  streets  are  spacious.1  As  to  its  pub- 
lic buildings,  we  may  mention  four  of  its  churches,  a  town- 
house  of  modern  architecture,  a  hospital,  a  college  and  a 
theatre.  Its  castle,  a  large  and  elegant  building,  is  now  con- 
verted into  an  university,  which  was  founded  in  1818.  It 
contains  a  library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural 
history  and  other  scientific  collections.  An  ancient  monu- 
ment, possessing  considerable  interest,  may  be  seen  in  the 
square  of  Saint  Remi.  It  is  formed  by  a  number  of  pillars, 
and  consecrated  to  victory  ;  the  following  words  are  inscri- 
bed on  it,  Deai  victories  sacrum.  Some  antiquaries  consider 
it  the  ara  Ubiorum,  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  ;  but  the 
subject  has  so  much  puzzled  archaeologists  that  none 

a  Germania  Secwnda  seu  Inferior,  one  of  the  seven  provinces  of  Gaul 
under  Probus,  A.  D.  278. — P. 

b  "  Merowee,"  Meroiiee  (Moreri,)  Merovee  (Beauvais) — the  founder 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. — P. 

c  Sainte  Marthe,  Gall.  Christ,  torn.  I.  d  "  Arrondissement." 

e  Cologne  water  (eau  de  Cologne.') 

(  "  Entrepot" — it  is  the  centre  of  all  the  commerce  on  the  Rhine.  Ed. 
Encyc.  e  St.  Bruno.  (A.  D.  108G.) 

h  Les  Chartreux,  so  called  from  Chartreuse  in  Dauphiny,  where  the 
ordeT  was  first  established. — P. 

1  "  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  houses  remarkable  for  their  ele- 


have  hitherto  ventured  to  determine  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally erected  at  Cologne  or  Bonn.k  1  A  large  piece  of 
ground  near  the  town  belongs  to  an  agricultural  school ; 
the  different  nurseries  and  collections  of  plants  in  that  es- 
tablishment are  laid  out  in  public  walks.  The  small  town 
of  Briihl  is  not  more  than  two  leagues  distant  from  Bonn  ; 
its  mineral  springs  are  much  visited,  and  it  is  also  well  known 
on  account  of  the  magnificent  castle  of  Augustenburg. 
Antiquaries  insist  that  Trajansdorf  is  the  correct  name  of 
the  small  village  of  Traunsdorf  at  no  great  distance  from 
Bonn.  The  number  of  Roman  antiquities  that  have  been 
found  there,  and  other  reasons,  render  ii  probable  that  it 
was  the  Castrum  Trajani.  Bonn  carries  on  a  trade  in 
coarse  cotton,  soap  and  nitric  acid.  Salmon  weighing 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  are  often  exposed  in  its  markets  ;  they 
are  taken  in  the  Sieg,  a  river  that  waters  the  small  town  of 
Siegburg,  situated  about  six  miles  from  Bonn  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  comprehends  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  French  departments  of  the  Roer, 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  the  Sarre,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  department  of  the  Ourthe.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  and  the  north  by  the  Netherlands,  on  the  east  by  the 
governments  of  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  the  principality  of 
Nassau,  the  grand  dutchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  land- 
graviate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld, 
and  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  a  Bavarian  province,  and  on 
the  south  by  Fiance.  Its  extent  is  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  sixty-four  at  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west.m  Its  surface  is  nearly 
equal  to  four  thousand  eight  hundred  English  square  miles." 
It  is  divided  into  three  governments,  of  which  the  chief 
towns  are  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Coblentz  and  Treves. 

The  Eburones  and  Treveri  were  the  ancient  German 
people,  that  inhabited  the  large  forests  in  the  province.  The 
former  were  scattered  on  both  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and 
their  lands  extended  to  the  modern  territory  of  Juliers.  They 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  at  least  no  mention  is  made  of  any  others  that  pos- 
sessed it  before  them.  Their  principal  fortress  is  called 
Atuatuca  in  the  commentaries  of  Caesar.  They  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  gained 
under  the  command  of  Ambiorix,  a  complete  victory  over 
a  Roman  legion  ;°  but  being  defeated  at  a  later  period  by 
Caesar,  they  gave  up  their  country  to  the  Tungri. 

The  Treveri  were  a  powerful  and  warlike  nation  ;  Caesar 
commends  their  cavalry,  it  was  formidable  to  the  Romans.p 
The  same  people,  according  to  Tacitus, q  boasted  of  being 
sprung  from  the  ancient  Germans.  They  were  one  of 
those  tribes,  that  long  before  the  expedition  of  Caesar  into 
Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  settled  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Moselle.  The  ancient  date  of  their  settlement  in  the 
country  is  proved,  as  M.  Wittenbach  remarks,1"  by  their 
advancement  in  civilization,  at  the  time  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Romans.    They  did  not  then  wander  in  the  forests,  but 

gance." — The  streets  are  narrow  and  awkwardly  built,  and  besides  perpe- 
tually intersecting  one  another,  arc  dirty  and  ill-paved.   Ed.  Encyc. 

k  G.  Ghelen,  dc  admiranda  sacra  et  civili  niagnitudine  Colonic,  1645. 
Memoires  et  Notice  de  D'Anville,  sur  les  Gaules. 

1  D'Anville  places  the  Ara  Ubiorum  at  Gotsberg  (Godesberg,)  a  hill  near 
Bonn.— P. 

m  "  55  leagues  by  25." 

n  "  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  800  sq.  leagues." 
0  C.  J.  Cssaris  Commentarii,  lib.  V. 

p  Idem,  ibid.  lib.  II.  i  De  Moribus  Germanorurn.  sect.  28. 

r  Abriss  der  Trierischen  Geschichte. 
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exercised  a  sort  of  authority  over  the  Nervii,  Ubii,  Tungri 
and  Eburones,  their  neighbours.  They  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  arts,  they  built  towns  and  they  enacted  laws. 

Their  government  was  an  elective  monarchy,  in  which 
the  chiefs  shared  the  power  with  their  sovereign.  The 
prince  was  supreme  judge  of  his  people  ;  he  was  proclaimed 
and  placed  on  a  buckler,  according  to  the  custom  of  other 
nations  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  An  assembly  or  meeting  of 
the  nobles  formed  the  senate  of  the  Treveri,  and  that  as- 
sembly retained  its  authority  after  their  country  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans.  The  Roman  senate  writing  to 
that  of  Treves,  in  the  year  275  of  the  Christian  era,  desig- 
nates it  in  the  following  way, — Senalus  amplissimus,  curia 
Trevirorum. 

Every  man  in  the  nation  was  bred  to  arms.  A  coat  of 
armour  was  their  toga  virilis ;  war  was  the  only  road  to 
dignity  and  preferment.  They  entered  so  much  the  more 
eagerly  into  battle,  because  to  defend  their  habitations  and 
country,  was  considered  the  most  sacred  duty.  Persuaded 
that  the  divinity  directed  and  assisted  their  efforts,  the  Tre- 
veri kept  their  arms  and  standards  in  places  consecrated  to 
the  gods.  It  is  probably  for  the  same  reason,  that  during 
war,  the  priest  of  the  city,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,a  had  the 
sole  right  to  punish  the  guilty,  or  to  send  them  before  the 
sovereign  judge.  According  to  the  religious  notions  of  the 
same  people,  bravery  was  the  only  virtue  which  was  re- 
warded after  death.  The  Treveri  inhabited  a  portion  of 
that  country,  which  the  Romans  called  Gallia  Comata  from 
the  long  hair  of  its  inhabitants. 

Like  the  other  German  nations,  they  were  distinguished 
by  their  fair  complexion  and  light  hair,  divided  in  front,  and 
falling  on  each  side  of  the  face.  Some  however  had  their 
hair  knotted  or  bound  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  all  of 
them  wore  long  beards.  The  body  was  covered  with  a 
short  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  a  woollen  mantle  was 
thrown.  The  dress  of  the  women  differed  chiefly  in  its 
length  from  that  of  the  men  ;  but  as  their  tunics  were  with- 
out sleeves,  their  shoulders  and  arms  were  not  covered.  Such 
are  the  principal  facts  that  can  be  collected  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  ancients,  concerning  the  Eburones  and  the  Tre- 
veri. The  territory  situated  between  the  countries  of  these 
two  people,  was  inhabited  by  the  Condrusi  and  the  Cecrwsi, 
who  are  mentioned  by  Caesar,b  and  who  were  in  some  re- 
spects under  the  government  of  the  Treveri. 

Geologists  have  observed  many  different  kinds  of  soil  and 
rocks  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  At  its  northern 
extremity  are  tertiary  deposits,  or  those  of  the  last  period, 
similar  to  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  To  the  north  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  there  is  a  series  of  successive  formations 
characterized  by  the  variegated  and  first  tertiary0  sandstones, 
plastic  clay  and  coal ;  a  large  deposit  of  gneiss  extends  on 
the  west,  and  coal  and  transition  limestoneJ  on  the  east ; 
lastly,  masses  of  the  sandstone,  which  is  known  in  Germany 
by  the  name  quadersandstein,  are  found  in  the  south,  and 
are  surrounded  by  transition  limestone.  On  the  south-east 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Malmedy 
to  the  Eyfel  mountains,  there  is  a  formation  of  schistus  and 
sandstone,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  deposit  of  transition  lime- 
stone, succeeded  by  variegated  sandstone,  stretches  from 
north  to  south. 

The  country  which  extends  from  Treves  to  Sarrebruck 

"  Sacerdos  civitatis.    De  Moribus  Germanorum,  sect.  10. 

b  Commentarii,  Libri  II.  ot  VI. 

e  "  Grcs  mollnssc."    See  note  (m)  p.  651. 

d  "  Calcairos  intermediaires.V 


belongs  to  the  granitic  and  coal  formations.  But  the  re- 
gion to  the  north  of  the  Moselle,  including  all  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  and  the  districts  beyond  tin-  l£hiiic, 
has  most  excited  the  attention  of  geologists.  That  re- 
gion is  formed  by  different  chains  of  volcanic  mountains, 
that  rise  in  the  midst  of  transition  limestone,  or  such  as 
was  formed  in  the  depths  of  the  primitive  ocean,  which 
has  left  so  many  traces  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
most  important  of  these  chains  is  the  Eyfel  (Eijfel-Gebirge ;) 
many  of  its  volcanic  summits  are  remarkable  on  aee.jimtof 
their  height ;  from  one  of  them,  the  Kyll,  a  small  river,  de- 
scends southwards  and  throws  itself  into  the  Moselle. 

But  before  the  traveller  can  arrive  in  that  country,  s;i!l 
marked  with  the  action  of  subterranean  fire,  he  must  tra- 
verse large  downs  covered  with  hvath  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montjoie,  between  Eupen  and  Malmedy.  Goldberg, 
from  which  a  very  extensive  horizon,  bounded  by  a  range 
of  conical  summits,  presents  itself  to  the  view,  is  the  first 
volcanic  mountain  that  is  seen  after  passing  the  heaths.  At 
every  step  the  stranger  takes  in  this  region,  he  perceives 
vast  craters  or  high  mountains,  which  seem  to  have  emitted 
lava  at  different  periods.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of 
M.  Steininger,0  and  it  must  be  confessed,  if  these  heights  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  that  his  opinion 
is  not  improbable. 

We  shall  commence  our  account  of  the  different  towns 
with  that  of  Juliers  or  Jiilich,  which,  although  it  contains 
only  3900  inhabitants,  is  important  from  its  commerce,  and 
its  cloth  and  ribbon  manufactories.  That  small  city  is  be- 
sides well  known  from  its  antiquity.  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  speaks  of  it/  and  it  is  called  Juliacum  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antonine. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  or  Aachen,5  the  capital  of  a  circle,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  province,  contains,  according  to  Has- 
sel,  thirty-three  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants.  But  that 
number  is  not  more  than  a  third  part  of  its  population  during 
the  period  of  its  splendour,  at  the  time  when  the  German 
emperors  were  crowned  there,  and  made  it  occasionally  the 
place  of  their  residence.  It  was  then  enriched  by  its  trade 
and  industry,  but  strangers  are  only  attracted  to  it  at  pre- 
sent by  its  mineral  waters,  which,  together  with  its  cotton 
and  muslin  manufactures,  and  its  trade  in  watches  and 
jewellery,  form  the  principal  source  of  its  wealth.  Some 
authors,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  its  Roman  origin 
from  the  antiquities  which  have  been  found  in  it,  and  from 
its  Latin  name,  Aqua- G rani, h  maintain  that  it  was  founded 
by  Serenius  Granus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  It 
is  more  likely  that  before  the  fifth  century  it  was  only  a 
Roman  bath  or  an  insignificant  town,  which  was  wholly 
destroyed  by  Attila,  and  that  the  merit  of  having  founded 
it,  is  due  to  Charlemagne.  The  old  ramparts  have  been 
changed  into  public  walks,  some  of  the  streets  are  broad 
and  regular,  and  several  public  buildings  are  too  remarka- 
ble to  be  past  over  in  silence.  The  townhouse,  flanked 
with  turrets,  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Germany.  Lewis  the 
Debonnaire,  Charles  the  Fifth  and  many  other  sovereigns 
were  crowned  in  one  of  its  halls.  All  its  churches  air  very 
ancient ;  that  of  St.  Ulric  has  been  admired  for  the  height 
and  symmetry  of  its  arches;  it  may  be  remarked  to,)  that 
one  half  of  it  belongs  to  the  Lutherans,  and  the  other  to  the 
Catholics;  the  interior  is  adorned  with  several  paintings  by 

e  Benierkiingen  ueber  die  Eyfel  unil  Auvergne. 
f  Liber  XVII.  cap.  2. 

6  Fr.  ALv-!a-Chaprlle,  Germ.  Aach,  Aachen,  Du.  AJceru 
11  Aquisgranum,  Aqua:,  Urbs  Aqucneis. 
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Cranach  and  other  celebrated  masters.  The  church  of 
the  Franciscans  contains  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Ger- 
many. Few  buildings  can  be  compared  with  the  cathedral, 
both  on  account  of  its  magnificent  windows,  its  thirty  co- 
lossal columns,  its  bronze  portals,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
Gothic  architecture.  It  was  built  by  Charlemagne ;  the 
white  marble  chair  on  which  that  emperor  and  the  princes 
who  succeeded  him  used  to  sit,  is  still  preserved  in  it.  Many 
relics,  of  which  the  authenticity  may  be  doubted,  are  pre- 
sented there  every  seven  years  to  the  veneration  of  a  super- 
stitious people,  and  to  a  number  of  pilgrims  that  crowd  to- 
gether on  these  occasions.  Among  the  articles  exhibited 
are  the  robe  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
Jesus,  the  bloody  linen  on  which  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  exposed,  and  the  cincture  worn  by  our  Saviour  at 
his  crucifixion.  The  people,  one  would  think,  can  hardly 
be  at  present  deluded  by  such  impositions.  The  skull  of 
Charlemagne,  who  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  may  still 
be  seen.  His  sword,  baldrick  and  book  of  the  gospels  are 
preserved  in  the  townhouse,  and  at  every  coronation  of  an 
emperor,  they  were  sent  to  the  city  where  the  ceremony 
was  to  take  place.*  The  buildings  added  to  the  town  since 
the  Prussians  obtained  possession,  are  an  exchange,  and  a 
ridotto  or  assembly  room  with  the  exterior  surrounded  by 
arcades.  The  places  of  amusement  are  a  German  theatre, 
a  concert  room  and  a  casino.  The  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  are  not  important ;  they  consist  of  an  academy 
of  arts,  a  college,  a  school  of  drawing,  and  a  collection  of 
models  relative  to  the  arts  and  trades.  A  gallery  of  paint- 
ings is  the  most  valuable  collection  in  the  town. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  has  been  much 
admired  :  the  land,  though  not  fertile,  is  well  cultivated,  and 
the  public  walks  are  laid  out  with  great  taste  ;  that  of  Mount 
Lewis  is  the  most  frequented.  The  small  town  of  Burt- 
scheid  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  it  is  peopled  by 
four  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade 
in  cloth,  needles  and  other  articles.  The  road  that  leads  to 
the.  town,  the  beautiful  valley  in  which  it  is  built,  the  warm 
springs  that  may  be  discovered  at  a  distance,  from  the  va- 
pours they  exhale,  the  streams  that  supply  the  different  ma- 
nufactories, and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  part  of  which 
is  now  converted  into  an  inn,  form  together  a  fine  land- 
scape in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burtscheid. 

Duren  on  the  Roer,  is  not  inferior  to  the  last  town  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants ;  its  trade  consists  principally  in 
cloth,  ribbons  and  soap.  A  statue  of  John  Nepomucenus,  a 
saint  whose  memory  is  held  in  veneration,  has  been  erect- 
ed at  Duren.  The  same  town  appears  to  be  the  ancient 
JWarcodurum,  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Tacitus.  A  num- 
ber of  iron  works,  and  eight  paper  mills,  are  situated  in  the 
vicinity.  Eupenis  a  town  often  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
the  most  industrious  amongst  them  are  the  descendants  of 
the  French  protestants  that  fled  from  their  country  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Cloth  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  its  manufactures ;  the  others  are  leather,  soap  and 
paper.  Malmedy  carries  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  leather ; 
its  population  amounts  to  four  thousand  individuals. 

Neuwied,  a  small  town  not  much  more  populous,  but 
much  more  industrious  than  the  preceding,  stands  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine.    Household  furniture,  hard- 

a  As  there  is  now  no  emperor  of  Germany,  and  of  course  no  coronation, 
the  tense  of  the  above  passage  has  been  changed  from  the  present  to  the 
past. — P. 

b  See  M.  Hoffmann's  work  :  Grundriss  des  Roemischen  Castel  bey  Neu- 
wied, ncbst  andern  Denkmalern,  in  8vo.  1803. 


ware  and  different  articles  of  cutlery,  amounting  in  weight 
to  about  fifteen  hundred  tons,  are  exported  from  it  every 
year.  The  castle  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Neuwied,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  antiquities,  which  are  by  so  much  the 
more  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  all  of  them 
were  found  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the  vicinity.b 
The  village  of  Weisselthurm  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  same  town.  It  is  there  that  a  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  General  Hoche,  whose  ashes  are  de- 
posited on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Ander- 
nach,  and  near  the  grave  of  Marceau.  Ehrenbreitstein  or 
Thal-Ehrenbreitstein,  is  a  small  and  well  built  town  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  opposite  Coblentz  ;  at  no  great  distance  from  it  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge,  and  the  rock  on  which  the  im- 
portant fortress  stood,  that  the  French  took  and  destroyed 
in  the  year  1799.  The  same  fortress,  now  in  ruins,  was  de- 
fended by  a  very  large  piece  of  ordnance,  which  has  been 
since  removed  to  the  arsenal  of  Metz. 

A  flying  bridge,  constructed  across  the  Rhine,  and  which 
moves  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  leads  from  Ehrenbreitstein 
to  Coblentz.  That  capital  of  the  province  is  situated  on  the 
river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle ;  it  is  encompassed 
with  extensive  fortifications,  to  which  additions  have  been 
made  by  the  Prussians  since  1814.  It  contains  fourteen 
thousand  inhabitants  ;  the  streets  are  straight  and  regular  ; 
none  of  its  edifices  have  been  so  much  admired  as  the  pa- 
lace, which  was  built  in  1779  by  the  elector  of  Treves,  who 
made  it  his  residence.  Of  its  sixteen  churches,  fourteen  be- 
long to  the  Catholics,  one  to  the  Lutherans  of  the  Augs- 
burg confession,  and  another  to  the  Calvinists.c  A  syna- 
gogue has  been  built  by  the  Jews.  The  principal  institu- 
tions are  a  college,  a  seminary,  and  a  mount  of  piety.  It 
possesses  a  large  theatre,  its  quays  are  well  constructed,  and 
the  stone  bridge  over  the  Moselle  may  be  considered  one  of 
its  finest  buildings.  Coblentz  is  the  ancient  Conjlaentes,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.d  The  same  place  under  the  wes- 
tern emperors  was  the  residence  of  a  military  engineer,  who 
took  the  title  of  Pnefectus  militum  defensorum.e  Its  commerce 
consists  chiefly  in  Moselle  wine,  grain,  wood  and  coal.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  ro- 
mantic scenery.  Teinstein,  at  a  short  distance  from  Co- 
blentz, has  been  much  frequented  for  its  mineral  waters. 

About  twelve  miles  to  the  north-west,  is  situated  the  small 
town  of  Andernach,  the  Antunnacum  of  the  ancients.  It 
contains  several  remarkable  ruins,  such  as  the  gate  of  Co- 
blentz, and  the  bath  of  the  Jews,  which  are  of  Roman  con- 
struction, and  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Austrasia.  In  its 
church  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Valentini- 
an.  The  town  stands  on  a  volcanic  hill  about  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nette.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
the  different  volcanic  products  with  which  the  whole  adjacent 
country  is  covered  ;  its  tufa  is  much  used  by  the  Dutch  in 
constructing  their  dykes  and  embankments,  and  its  lava  mill- 
stones are  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the  continent 
The  immense  rafts  of  timber  obtained  from  the  German 
forests,  and  destined  principally  for  the  different  ports  in  the 
Low  Countries,  collect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andernach. 

c  "  It  contains  sixteen  places  of  public  worship,  fourteen  of  which  belong 
to  the  Catholics,  one  in  common  to  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  one 
to  the  Jews." 

i  Lib.  XVIII.  c.  2. 

'  Notit.  Imp.  Occident. 
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The  lake  of  Laachc  is  situated  at  about  three  miles  dis- 
tance to  the  south-east  of  the  Inst  town.  It  is  about  thir- 
teen hundred  acres  in  superfices,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  at  its  greatest  depth. a  From  the  lava  that  surrounds 
it,  and  its  oval  form,  it  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient crater.  It  is  fed  by  forty  springs,  and  it  has  never 
been  known  to  freeze  during  the  severest  winters.  Pike  of 
a  very  large  size,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  taken 
in  it. 

No  town  of  any  consequence  can  be  observed  in  the 
country  between  Treves  and  Coblentz  ;  those  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle  are  small  and  insignificant ;  there  are  two, 
however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  ought  to  he 
mentioned.  The  first  is  Boppart,  peopled  by  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  containing  three  churches,  a  college, 
cotton  and  linen  manufactories  and  several  tan  yards.  An- 
tiquaries believe  that  it  stands  on  the  site  of  Baudobrica,  one 
of  the  five  citadels  built  by  Drusus,  in  which  was  stationed 
a  prefect  of  the  balistarii,  (Pro:fectus  militum  balistariorum.) 
The  other  town  is  Kreuznach  ;  it  is  peopled  by  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  sugar  made  from  beets.  Two  salt  works  are  situ- 
ated in  its  vicinity,  from  which  nearly  500,000  pounds  of 
salt  are  annually  obtained. 

Treves,  which  is  called  Trier  in  Germany,  is  surround- 
ed with  a  great  many  monuments  and  ruins,  that  attest  the 
importance  and  splendour  of  the  town  when  it  bore  the 
name  of  Augusta  Trevirorum.  Augustus  conferred  on  it 
the  title  of  capital  of  first  Belgic  Gaul,  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  wishing  to  give  an  idea  of  its  extent,  popula- 
tion and  edifices,  calls  it  the  second  Rome.  It  was  ruined 
at  different  times  by  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals  and 
the  Franks,  and  was  as  often  rebuilt.  But  it  has  lost  the 
rank  which  it  held  in  ancient  Germany ;  its  population  at 
present  is  not  greater  than  fifteen  thousand  souls.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  in  the  middle  of  a  fruitful 
valley,  and  there  are  many  fine  walks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  some  of  the 
public  buildings  are  imposing.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in 
different  kinds  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  leather  and  beet 
sugar.  Its  university,  founded  in  1455,  retained  its  repu- 
tation for  a  long  time.  The  antiquities  which  it  contains, 
have  tended  to  ~promote  the  study  of  archaeology.  The 
museum  is  very  valuable,  and  the  library  not  less  so,  par- 
ticularly in  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
the  number  of  volumes  amounts  to  seventy  thousand. 

According  to  a  popular  tradition,  which  originated  in 
a  monkish  history  of  the  twelfth  century,  Treves  was 
founded  by  Trebeta,  the  son  of  Ninus,  thirteen  hundred 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Other  fables  equally 
ridiculous  are  related  concerning  its  antiquity.1*  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  Treveri  possessed  a  city  of 
some  importance  long  before  the  Christian  era,  or  in  other 
words,  a  great  number  of  scattered  cottages,  which  no 
more  resembled  a  city  than  the  habitations  of  some  savage 
hordes  in  North  America.  Tacitus,0  Ausoniusd  and  Dion 
Cassius6  make  frequent  mention  of  Treves.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  Roman  monuments  is  the  bridge  over  the 
Moselle,  a  bridge  that  has  of  late  years  been  the  subject  of 
a  memoir  by  M.  Wittcnbach,  in  which  he  supposes  it  was 


a  "  It  is  1300  arpents  in  superficial  extent,  and  200  feet  in  depth." 
h  "  Attempts  to  trace  its  etymology  have  led  to  other  absurdities." 
°  Hist.  lib.  IV.  V.  &c. 
<"  Mosell.  V.  10. 
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built  by  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  twenty-eight  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  same  bridge 
that  is  described  by  Tacitus/  The  gate  of  Mars  (Porta 
Martin,)  or  the  Black  Gate,  is  another  building  more  im- 
portant, though  less  ancient  than  the  last,  for  the  same 
learned  antiquary  believes  it  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
time,  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Two  arcades  on  the 
ground  floor,  two  stories  adorned  with  columns  and  axebe  I 
windows,  two  square  turrets,  forming  a  third  story  in  tin; 
same  style,  render  this  monument,  which  by  no  meai  , 
resembles  a  triumphal  arch,  less  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture than  its  state  of  preservation.  All  the  different 
objects  of  antiquity  that  have  been  found  in  the  town,  are 
collected  in  this  vast  building.  One  of  the  gates  of  the 
baths  (thernw,)  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  erect- 
ed earlier  than  the  third  century,  serves  as  an  entrance  into 
Treves.  It  is  likely  too  that  the  square  tower  which  rises 
within  the  city,  does  not  belong  to  a  more  remote  epoch  ;  it 
is  a  fort  or  propugnaculum.  Lastly,  the  edifice,  which  has 
been  supposed  the  palace  of  Constantine,  and  which  was 
more  probably  attached  to  the  baths,  for  the  imperial 
palace  was  situated  near  the  bridge,  is  in  a  very  entire  state ; 
it  has  for  a  long  time  been  used  as  barracks. 

Many  of  the  churches  in  Treves  are  large  and  well 
built ;  some  of  them  may  serve  to  recal  the  wealth  of  the 
convents  to  which  they  were  attached.  The  cathedral  is 
generally  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  but  it  has  rathei 
the  appearance  of  a  fortress  than  a  church.  The  eye  is 
fatigued  with  the  great  profusion  of  ornaments  and  statues. 
The  church  of  our  Ladys  is  remarkable  for  the  lightness 
of  its  Gothic  architecture,  and  those  of  Saint  Paulinus  and 
Saint  Maximin,  although  of  modern  date,  are  adorned 
with  fine  paintings. 

It  is  not  only  within  the  town  of  Treves  that  many  ruins 
and  antiquities  give  us  some  notion  of  Roman  splendour; 
the  site  of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  seen  beyond  its  walls  ; 
among  the  vines,  which  now  grow  on  a  soil  that  has  been 
trodden  by  gladiators,  are  the  remains  of  the  vaults  where 
wild  animals  were  kept  before  the  combats.  It  was  in  the 
same  place  that  Constantine,  who  was  long  revered  as  a 
saint,  ordered  several  thousand  Frank  or  French  prisoners, 
with  their  chiefs  Askarich  and  Ragoys,h  to  be  torn  by  wild 
beasts.1  To  gratify  the  emperor,  other  spectacles  of  the 
same  sort  were  renewed  at  different  times,  and  he  gave 
them  the  name  of  ludi  Francici  or  the;  French  £ames.k 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  way  between  Treves  an  I 
Rheims  are  observed  at  some  distance  from  the  road  which 
leads  to  Luxemburg.  But  one  of  the  most  curious  monu- 
ments which  the  Romans  have  left  in  all  the  country  of 
the  Gauls,  is  situated  at  the  village  of  Igel  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  on  the  same  road.  Antiquaries  have  examined 
it  in  vain,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  is  stiii 
doubtful.  It  is  a  sort  of  quadrangular  tower,  terminated 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  surmounted  by  a  terrestrial 
globe,  on  which  an  eagle  rests.  Ausonius  says,  that  like 
the  pharos  of  Memphis,  it  rises  above  every  other  building. 
If  it  be  the  tower  of  Igel  that  he  alludes  to,  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  poetical  license.  Its  height,  it  is 
certain,  is  less  than  seventy  feet,  and  its  breath  is  n  >t  irreater 
than  fifteen.    It  is  stated  in  a  letter,  published  in  L824,  and 


■  Lib.  XVI. 

f  Lib.  IV.  e  "  Notre-Daine" — Genu.  LUbfniuenicirchc. 

h  Ascaric  and  Ragaise.  Moreri.  '  A.  D.  300. 

k  Wittcnbach,  Abriss  dcr  Tricrischcu  Goseliichte. 
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addressed  to  Vauquelin,  the  celebrated  chemist/  that  the 
monument  is  crowned  by  a  genius  with  extended  wings, 
kneeling  on  a  globe.  The  author  of  the  letter  is  either 
mistaken,  or  if  his  statement  be  correct,  it  proves  the  ig- 
norance of  the  German  architect,  who  was  appointed  by 
government  to  repair  the  tower.  We  examined  it  care- 
fully before  it  was  repaired,  and  could  easily  distinguish 
an  eagle  in  the  same  position  as  on  several  imperial  medals. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  head  of  the  eagle  was  destroyed 
by  a  canon  ball  in  1675,  during  the  engagement  in  which 
Marshal  Crequi  was  defeated  on  the  plain  of  Treves.  As 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  it  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  a  monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Most  antiquaries  are  agreed  on  this  point;  but  a  learned 
German,  from  the  consideration  of  a  bas-relief  on  the 
principal  front,  representing  a  man  offering  his  hand  to  a 
woman  in  marriage,  has  recently  adopted  an  opinion,  for- 
merly maintained  and  refuted,  that  it  was  intended  to  re- 
cord either  the  birth  of  Caligula,  or  the  marriage  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  with  the  empress  Helena.b  The  dances 
and  games  of  the  little  genii  with  which  the  tower  is  deco- 
rated, as  well  as  a  figure  of  the  shepherd  Paris,  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  the  attributes  of  commerce  which  may  be 
there  distinguished,  have  been  considered  by  others  as  not 
incompatible  with  the  design  of  a  funeral  monument.  A 
mutilated  inscription,  which  has  been  explained  and  restored 
by  antiquaries,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  tower  was 
built  by  two  members  of  the  Secundini  family,  in  memory 
of  Secundums  Securus,  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  the  found- 
er of  Igel,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.0 

No  large  towns  are  situated  between  Treves  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  province.  Sarrebourg  or  Saar- 
burg,  is  a  small  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  with  a 
bridge  over  the  Sarre ;  the  streets  are  dirty  and  ill  built. 
The  picturesque  course  of  the  Sarre  is  confined  by  steep 
and  rugged  rocks.  The  village  of  Mettlach  is  situated  at 
some  distance  above  the  last  place,  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  ab- 
bey that  belonged  to  the  Benedictines.  Sarrelouisd  was 
built  in  1 680,  and  fortified  by  Vauban  ;  one  of  its  squares 
is  large,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  well  arranged.6  Before 
the  last  treaties,  this  town  formed  part  of  the  district  of 
Thionville,  and  it  contained  four  thousand  three  hundred 
inhabitants.  Hassel,  whose  ordinary  accuracy  on  such 
subjects  cannot  be  disputed,  estimated  its  population  in 
1819,  at  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  indi- 
viduals. But  however  much  it  may  have  flourished  under 
the  Prussian  government,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
population  could  have  almost  doubled  within  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  and  that  a  town,  of  which  the  length  from  one 
gate  to  another,  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  paces, 
and  which  is  besides,  so  much  confined  by  fortifications, 
could  hold  so  many  inhabitants.  The  important  iron  works 
at  Billing  are  situated  in  the  vicinity.  Sarrebruck,  or  Saar- 
briick,  which  in  point  of  the  space  that  it  occupies,  is  larger 
than  Sarrelouis,  does  not,  according  to  Hassel,  contain  so 

a  Lettrc  sur  quclqucs  antiquitOs  peu  connues  cn  France,  a  M.  Vauque- 
lin, membre  de  l'institut ;  par  M.  Raymond,  ancien  professeur  de  l'iini- 
versite. 

b  Account  of  the  monuments  at  Igel  by  Neurohr,  a  German  work. 

c  The  following  is  the  inscription,  as  it  has  been  explained  and  restored 
by  M.  M.  Nellerand  Clotten  in  1778,  and  quoted  by  M.  "Wittenbach  in 
bis  History  of  Treves. 

D.  T.  Secundino  Securo,  qui  locum  Aegla  vocatum  fundavit  primus, 
cum  Secundino  Aventino  ac  filiis  Secundini  Securi  et  Publics  Pacatse  con- 
jugis  Secundini  Aventini,  et  Lucio  Saccio  Modesto  et  Modestio  Macedoni 


great  a  number  of  inhabitants  ;  for  it  appears  from  his  sta- 
tistical tables,  that  the  population  does  not  exceed  six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  persons.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
regular,  and  its  public  buildings,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able are  a  Protestant  church,  a  gymnasium  and  a  theatre, 
are  modern  and  of  good  architecture.  It  is  united  by  a 
fine  bridge  to  the  town  of  St.  John,  which  has  now  become 
its  suburb.  Mount  Halberg  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  pro- 
bably the  site  of  a  Roman  town,  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  by  the  name  of  Pons  Saravi.  There 
are  a  few  ruins  still  left,  to  which  the  peasants  have  given 
the  name  of  the  old  heathen  chapel  (die  alte  heiden-capelle.) 
Sarrebruck  carries  on  a  trade  in  iron,  instruments  of  agri- 
culture, and  in  coal  from  the  neighbouring  country. 

A  small  hill  at  a  short  distance  from  Solsbach  emits  flames 
and  smoke.  As  it  contains  a  coal  mine,  its  combustion, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret 
of  iron,  is  not  very  extraordinary  ;  at  least  other  examples 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  mentioned.  Those  who  visit  it, 
remark  that  many  of  the  schistous  blocks,  of  which  the  hill 
is  composed,  are  so  hot  that  they  cannot  keep  their  hands 
on  them  for  any  length  of  time.  The  same  rock  is  in  seve- 
ral places  calcined,  and  the  shrubs  that  grow  on  them,  are 
stunted,  and  of  a  yellow  foliage.  How  widely  different 
are  such  phenomena  from  those  that  volcanic  mountains 
exhibit  ! 

Although  all  the  towns  in  the  province  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
circle  of  Wetzlar,  a  dependence  on  that  province,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  more  than  fifteen  miles5  distant.  Its 
territory,  surrounded  by  the  states  belonging  to  the  princes 
of  Nassau  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  is  nearly  a  hundred  and 
eighty  English  square  milesh  in  superficial  extent. 

Wetzlar,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dille  and  the 
W etzbach  with  the  Lahn,  contains  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  inhabitants ;  its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  leather. 
Braunfels,  another  town  in  the  same  circle,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  Coblentz,  possesses  a  strong 
castle,  and  a  population  of  not  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
persons.  The  country  in  which  both  these  places  are  situ- 
ated, is  so  rugged  and  mountainous,  that  the  use  of  every 
sort  of  carriage  is  rendered  impracticable.  If  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wetzlar  be  ill  calculated  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  historian  or  geographer,  it  may  gratify 
the  readers  of  Werter,  who  may  there  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
unfortunate  lover,  and  the  different  places  and  sites  con- 
nected with  that  story. 

The  burghs  of  Wandersleben  and  Muhlberg  are  situated 
in  a  small  territory  of  about  fifteen  square  miles,'  surrounded 
by  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  dependent  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Erfurt.  Another  territory  attached  to  the  same 
government,  and  somewhat  larger  than  the  last,  for  its  sur- 
face is  about  forty-two  square  miles,k  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
principalities  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Schwarzburg  and  Reuss. 
The  burgh  of  Rhanis,  the  most  important  place  in  the  dis- 
trict, may  contain  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  Lastly, 

filio  ejus  judici,  Secundinius  Aventinius  et  Secundinius  Securus  parenti- 
bus  defunctis  et  defuncturis,  sibi  vivi,  viae  hujus  reintegratores  posuerunt. 
d  Saar-Louis. 

e  "  It  has  a  line  square,  and  straight  and  regular  streets." — The  town 
is  entered  by  two  gates  directly  opposite  ;  the  streets  are  exactly  straight ; 
in  the  centre  is  a  great  square,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  church,  and  on 
the  other  the  government  house.  Encyc.  Method. — P. 

f  "  Arrondissement." 

g  "  5  leagues."       h  "  About  30  sq.  leagues."        1  "  2j  sq.  leagues. 
k  "  7  sq.  leagues." 
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the  town  of  Suhl*  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it,  are  also 
attached  to  the  government  of  Erfurt.  The  town  contains 
a  population  of  rive  thousand  five  hundred  individuals,  many 
of  whom  are  employed  in  manufacturing  arms.  The  lands 
included  in  its  territory,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tainous country,  called  the  forest  of  Thuringia  (Tkuringer- 
Wald,)  are  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles'' 
in  extent ;  they  are  sur  rounded  by  the  four  principalities  of 
Ducal  Saxony,  arrd  also  by  those  of  Schwarzburg  and 
Hesse-Cassel. 

But  Neuchatel0  in  Switzer  land,  a  Prussian  principality,  is 
more  remote  than  any  other  from  Prussia  Proper  and  the 
Prussian  possessions  on  the  Rhine. 

That  principality,  which  the  Germans  call  Neuenburg, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  on  the  east 
by  the  same  canton  and  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  on  the  south 
by  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  on  the  west  by  France.  Its 
greatest  extent  from  north-east  to  south-west  is  about  twen- 
ty-nine miles,  and  between  twelve  and  fifteen  from  east  to 
west  ;d  its  surface,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  equal 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  square  miles,6  and  the  popu- 
lation to  fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  Some 
account  shall  be  now  given  of  its  soil  and  climate. 

That  part  of  the  chain  of  Jura  in  which  it  is  situated, 
abounds  in  mineral  springs,  both  sulphureous  and  ferrugi- 
nous, and  in  different  calcareous  and  silicious  rocks,  in- 
closing organic  remains  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. The  mountains  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel  are  not 
so  lofty  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
Six  or  seven  vallies,  some  of  which,  such  as  those  of  Ruz 
and  Travers,  afford  rich  pasture,  make  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  The  soil  is  more  fruitful  in  wine  than  in 
corn,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  purchase  from  their 
neighbours  about  300,000  florins  worth  of  grain.  The  sale 
of  their  red  wines  produces  a  revenue  of  180,000  florins, 
which  added  to  that  der  ived  from  their  fruit,  hemp  and  cat- 
tle, furnishes  a  net  profit  of  60,000  florins.  They  derive 
also  a  consider  able  profit  from  the  fishings  on  the  lake,  from 
the  copper  and  iron  mines  in  the  high  country,  and  from 
the  Swiss  tea  and  vulnerary  herbs  that  are  collected  on  the 
mountains. 

As  to  its  climate,  the  canton  of  Neuchatel  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  regions.  The  best  vines  and  the  best 
crops  of  hemp  and  flax  are  raised  in  the  lowest  and  most 
temperate  region,  or  the  one  along  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
A  range  of  mountains  separates  it  from  two  lofty  vallies, 
which  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  different  sorts 
of  grain  are  sown  in  them,  and  they  yield  excellent  pasture. 
The  third  or  most  elevated  region  is  covered  with  wood, 
heath  and  pasture  ;  the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  a  cold 
climate,  and  oats  are  the  only  grain  that  can  be  produced 
in  it.  Spring  and  autumn  are  of  short  duration  ;  winter- 
lasts  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  ;  the  snow  rises  often 
to  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  almost  as  soon  as  it  disap- 
pears, the  severe  frosts  of  winter  are  succeeded  by  a  scorch- 
ing summer. 

It  might  be  concluded  that  this  region,  exposed  from 
its  height  to  the  temperature  of  northern  climates,  was 


*  Suhla.  <>  "  25  sq.  leagues." 
c  Nedfchafel. 

a  "8  to  9  by  4  to  5  leagues"  Fr.— II  to  12  leagues  long  and  5  or  6 
broad.  Ed.  Encyc. ;  11  leagues  long  and  5  broad  (Fr.)  Voscrien. — P. 

•  Sec  note  (<')  p.  618. 

f  P.  J.  Droz,  born  1721,  died  1790,  inventor  of  musical  watches,  a  soil- 
moving  pendulum,  a  writing  automaton,  &c.    H.  L.  J.  Droz,  his  son,  born 


inhabited  by  an  ignorant,  poor  and  superstitious  pcop>. 
Few  countries  however  are  peopled  by  more  industrious, 
mor  e  enlightened,  and  it  might  be  added,  more  wealthy  in- 
habitants. 

The  arts  of  engraving,  painting  and  watch-making  hare 
been  cultivated  in  these  mountains  with  great  miccc**.  Al- 
most all  the  population  in  Locle,  one  of  the  highest  towns, 
are  employed  in  working  gold,  silver  and  steel  for  watches 
and  different  articles  of  cutlery.  The  art  of  the  watch- 
maker appear  s  to  have  been  unknown  there  befor  e  the  \ 
1680.  John  Richard,  a  mountaineer,  when  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  saw  a  watch  for  the  first  time  ;  he  examined 
it,  tried  to  make  another  like  it,  and  succeeded  after  re- 
peated efforts.  Thus,  an  humble  peasant,  by  his  example 
and  persevering  genius,  was  the  means  of  introducing  a 
source  of  wealth  into  his  village,  that  has  since  been  ex- 
tended over  all  the  vallies  of  Jura.  Chaux  de  Fond,  for- 
merly a  small  village,  now  an  impor  tant  town,  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  lace,  watches,  musical  boxes,  and  dif- 
ferent articles  ;  its  elevation  is  still  higher  than  that  of  Locle. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Drozes/  who  were  celebrated 
for  their  automatons  and  other  curious  pieces  of  mechanism. 
The  same  kind  of  industry,  and  the  same  activity,  are  ob- 
servable at  Couvet,  Travers,  and  several  other  places. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  limits  to  the  inventive -genius 
of  man  ;  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  what  it  can  achieve 
by  visiting  these  mountains.  Peasants  wishing  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  increase  their  enjoyments,  sought  and 
found  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  an  immense  addition  to  the 
productive  power  of  their  hands.  The  inhabitants  on  the 
chain  of  Jura  had  long  remarked  that  the  water  produced 
by  rain  and  melted  snow,  enters  crevices  even  on  the  highest 
summits,  by  which  it  descends  irr  subterranean  channels  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  forms  springs  or  rivulets. 
The  subterranean  channels  were  traced  to  a  very  conside- 
rable depth  ;  ingenious  works  were  constructed  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  filling  up  the  cavities,  the  channels  were  en- 
larged at  a  great  expense,  and  in  short,  mills  and  machinery 
were  erected  by  which  their  labour  was  facilitated  ami 
abridged.  Thus,  an  advantage  was  der  ived,  that  could  not 
have  been  obtained  from  the  springs  that  escape  occasion- 
ally from  the  mountains  into  the  elevated  vallies.  In  a  ter- 
ritory where  the  inhabitants  are  as  industrious  as  in  th  ■ 
canton  of  Neuchatel,  it  need  not  excite  surprise,  that  ther.^ 
are  five  thousand  six  hundred  persons  employed  in  weaving 
lace,  three  thousand  three  hundred  workmen  in  making 
watches,  a  great  number  in  engraving,  and  more  than  seven 
hundred  in  printing  the  different  cotton  goods  of  the  coun- 
try.8 The  quantity  of  these  goods  has  been  estimated  at 
sixty  thousand  pieces,  and  the  number  of  watches  at  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand;  the  latter  are  exported  irrto  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  Turkey  and  even  America. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  now  forms 
the  principality  of  Neuchatel,  were  those  Hclvftii  -who  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar  in  the  first  book  of  his  Commentaries. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  defer  what  we  have  to  say  concerning 
them  until  we  treat  of  Switzerland. 

The  commercial  town  of  Neuchatel,  which  in  the  earlr  I 


1752,  died  1791,  constructed  an  automaton  draughtsman,  and  another  thai 
played  several  tunes  on  the  piano,  besides  numerous  other  works  of  singu- 
lar ingenuity.  These  are  the  mechanicians  referred  t.>  in  the  text,  but 
there  was  a  third,  J.  P.  Droz,  a  native  of  Chaux  de  Fond,  distinguished 
for  his  improvements  in  coining,  and  for  some  time  associated  with  Rout- 
ton  and  Watt  at  Birmingham.  Born  17lt>.  died  at  l'aris  1822.— P. 
e  734  cotton  printers  in  1811.  (HussoL) 
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documents  bears  the  name  of  Novum  Castrum,  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  fortress  that  the  Romans  erected  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Helvetic  na- 
tion. It  is  built  in  a  circular  form  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seyon,  a  small 
river  that  traverses  the  town,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
lake.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  five  thousand. 
It  is  adorned  by  four  principal  streets  and  a  large  castle. 
The  gymnasium,  several  public  schools,  the  townhouse, 
the  orphan  and  two  other  hospitals,  as  well  as  an  agricul- 
tural and  economical  society,  have  been  founded  by  two 
respectable  and  wealthy  merchants,  natives  of  the  town.a 
Neuchatel  has  experienced  several  great  calamities,  and  it 
might  have  been  completely  ruined,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
industry  and  patriotism  of  its  citizens.  It  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Second,  in  the  year 
1033  ;  it  was  burned  by  Henry,  bishop  of  Bale  and  count 
of  Neuchatel,  in  1 249  ;  it  was  almost  wholly  consumed  by 
a  conflagration  in  1450  ;  a  great  part  of  it  was  ravaged  by 
an  inundation  of  the  Seyon  in  1579,  and,  lastly,  the  whole 
street  that  communicates  with  the  castle  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  in  1714.  In  order  to  provide  in  some  measure  against 
the  chances  of  fire,  insurance  companies  were  established 
in  the  year  1811. 

The  lake  that  washes  the  walls  of  Neuchatel  adds  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring  country,  that  it  may 
be  right  to  describe  it.  It  is  not  much  less  than  twenty- 
four  miles  at  its  greatest  length,  and  about  six  at  its  greatest 
breadth. b  The  level  of  its  waters  has  been  found  to  be 
nearly  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  above  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, and  about  one  thousand  and  sixty-three  above  the 
Mediterranean.0  Saussure  measured  its  depth  at  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  found  it  to  be  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  The  surface  of  the  lake 
must  have  been  at  one  time  much  larger  than  at  present ; 
that  fact  may  be  proved  by  the  marshes  on  the  south  of  the 
lake,  near  the  river  Orbe,  by  a  tradition  which  many  be- 
lieve, that  Yverdun  stood  formerly  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
although  it  is  now  several  hundred  yards  removed  from  it, 
and  by  the  sand  still  found  at  some  distance  from  its  banks, 
which  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the  sand  in  the  lake. 
The  diminution  of  surface  may  be  attributed  to  the  alluvial 
deposits  carried  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  streams 
by  which  the  lake  is  fed.  It  is  easy  to  discover  among  the 
pebbles  and  sand  that  rise  like  downs  along  the  banks,  the 
same  sort  of  shells  as  those  that  still  exist  in  the  lake. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  Locle  and  Chaux-de- 
Fond  on  account  of  the  industry  of  their  inhabitants  ;  the 
former  town  contains  five  thousand  nine  hundred  individuals, 
and  the  latter  four  thousand  three  hundred.  Vallengin,  situ- 
ated on  the  Seyon,  and  surrounded  by  a  romantic  valley, 
was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  county.  In  a  territory  so 
mountainous  and  confined,  it  is  not  in  the  number  of  cities 
that  we  must  look  for  the  indication  of  its  wealth.  Three 
towns,  as  many  burghs,  sixty-seven  villages  and  forty-five 
hamlets  are  peopled  in  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-six  persons  for  every  square  league,d  or 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  for  every  English 
square  mile,  and  as  there  are  comparatively  very  few  men- 
dicants or  paupers,  a  better  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the 


a  M.  M.  David  Pury  of  Lisbon,  and  J.  L.  de  Pourtales. 
b  "  Greatest  length  8  leagues,  breadth  2" — 9  leagues  long,  and  2  broad 
opposite  Neuchatel.  Ed.  Encyc.  20  mites  long  and  4  broad.  Morse. 

c  "  50  and  430  metres" — 164  and  1412  feet  nearly.    Height  above  the 


country  cannot  be  adduced.  Erfurt  is  the  only  government 
in  the  Prussian  dominions  that  can  be  compared  to  Neu- 
chatel in  point  of  population. 

To  what  causes  can  the  wealth  and  activity  that  prevail 
in  this  canton,  be  attributed  ]  Is  it  to  that  turn  of  mind, 
which  leads  the  inhabitants  to  examine  and  discuss  every 
subject  connected  with  their  rights,  and  which  made  them 
adopt  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  reformation  preached  to 
them  by  Farel  1e  It  may  be  remarked  that  Landeron  and 
Cressien,  are  the  only  Catholic  districts  in  the  country.  Can 
it  result  from  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  they  enjoy,  or 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  canton  not  having  been  in- 
vaded by  any  hostile  force  for  several  centuries,  or  lastly, 
from  the  inhabitants  being  exempt  from  every  onerous  tax, 
impost  and  contribution  1  It  cannot  be  denied  that  so  many 
and  so  great  advantages  have  contributed  to  produce  that 
emulation,  and  that  love  of  labour,  which  are  the  best  se- 
curity against  the  corruption  of  the  people,  that  desire  of 
freedom,  by  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  promoted, 
and  that  spirit  of  union  by  which  those  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuits  are  bound  together. 

The  sudden  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  Farel  being  a  Frenchman,  for  the 
French  is  the  only  language  generally  understood  in  the 
country. 

The  canton  of  Neuchatel,  although  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
Swiss  confederation,  acknowledges  as  its  sovereign  the  king 
of  Prussia,  whose  influence  it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  in- 
considerable. When  Mary  of  Orleans,  wife  to  Henry  of 
|  Savoy,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  sister  to  the  last  heir  of  the 
house  of  Longueville,  the  reigning  family  in  the  principality, 
died  without  issue  in  1 707,  many  claimants  to  the  title  of 
prince  of  Neuchatel,  repaired  or  sent  their  representatives 
to  the  sovereign  court  of  the  country.  Frederick  the  First 
of  Prussia  was  elected  as  the  nearest  heir  of  the  house  of 
Chalons,  of  which  the  ancient  counts  of  Neuchatel  were 
vassals.  But  not  an  article  in  consequence  of  his  election, 
was  changed  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  which  the  in- 
dependence of  the  different  states  that  composed  the  Hel- 
vetic confederation  was  secured.  Neuchatel  enjoyed  its 
privileges,  and  retained  them  until  it  was  bestowed  on  a 
French  Marshal  by  the  imperial  government  in  1807,  and 
it  continued  to  preserve  them  after  it  was  restored  to  Prus- 
sia by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  The  king  of  Prussia  re- 
ceives only  the  revenue  of  some  domains,  and  a  very  mode- 
rate land-tax,  that  cannot  be  augmented.  The  inhabitants, 
who  choose  the  military  profession,  may  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  any  state,  provided  it  be  not  at  war  with  the  king  cf 
Prussia  as  prince  of  Neuchatel ;  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
comparatively  very  few  of  the  people  in  the  Prussian  army. 
No  customs  are  levied,  no  duties  are  imposed  on  any  goods 
that  enter  or  leave  the  territory.  Every  profession  and 
every  trade  are  free  ;  so  vigilant  have  the  inhabitants  been 
in  defending  their  rights,  that  justice  is  not  administered  in 
the  name  of  the  prince,  and  neither  he  nor  his  deputy,  who 
represents  him,  can  prosecute  criminals,  although  in  certain 
cases  the  prince  may  save  the  life  of  a  condemned  person, 
or  commute  his  punishment. 

We  have  now  completed  the  account  of  the  provinces, 
which,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  mountain- 


lake  of  Geneva,  186  feet — above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Saussure)  1320  feet. 
Ed.  Encyc.  d  Fr.  measure. 

e  Musee  des  Protestans  celebres,  torn.  II.  Iere  partie.  (Notice  sur  Farel.) 

f  Marshal  Berthier  Prince  of  Neuchatel  and  Wagram. 
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ous  countries  where  the  Doubs  takes  its  source,  are  go- 
verned by  the  descendants  of  Frederick  the  Great.  When 
that  prince  made  himself  master  of  Silesia,  when  availing 
himself  of  the  troubles  that  agitated  Poland,  he  enlarged 
his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  that  unjustly  dismembered 
state,  what  would  he  have  said,  had  it  been  announced  to 
him  that  thirty  years  afterwards,  his  successor  was  to  expe- 
rience all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  be  stripped  of  a  great 
portion  of  his  dominions  by  an  ambitious  conqueror,  and 
that  at  a  later  period  his  kingdom  was  not  only  to  be  rein- 
stated in  its  ancient  limits,  but  new  countries  were  to  be 
added,  by  the  generosity  of  the  kings,  his  allies'?  The 
mind  of  Frederick  might  have  been  elated  at  the  prospect 
of  the  future  greatness  of  his  country.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  general  view  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  consider  its 
resources.  From  the  banks  of  the  Niemen  to  those  of  the 
Elbe,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Oder  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  it  occupies  an  extensive  territory, — the  centre  of  its 
power, — the  kingdom  of  Prussia  proper.  But  if  to  the  con- 
quests made  by  Frederick  the  Second,  some  portions  de- 
tached from  Poland,  and  the  provinces  taken  from  Saxony 
by  the  last  treaties,  be  added,  does  it  follow  that  the  power 
of  Prussia  has  been  much  increased  1  Many  reasons  might 
induce  us  to  think  otherwise.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
preponderance  of  Prussia  over  the  Germanic  confederation 
is  now  greater  than  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period.  But 
Russia,  her  most  formidable  neighbour,  has  been  increased 
in  the  same  manner  ;  she  may  either  therefore  be  in  some 
sort  dependent  on  that  colossal  empire,  or  unite  her  desti- 
nies with  those  of  Austria,  and  have  to  dread  the  armed 
hordes  that  may  inundate  the  west  from  the  countries  in 
the  north.  The  possessions  of  Prussia  on  the  Rhine,  how- 
ever important  they  may  be  in  point  of  commercial  wealth, 
do  not  augment  its  power  in  proportion  to  their  population. 
It  must  be  long  before  the  people  in  those  countries  can 
forget  that  they  are  not  Prussians.  Some  of  them  have 
suffered  too  much  in  their  commerce,  by  their  separation 
from  France,  not  to  regret  the  change. 

If  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  should  be  again  disturbed 


»  "Length  nearly  300  leagues,  greatest  breadth  130  leagues,  mean 
breadth  40." 
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by  any  political  commotion,  if  France  in  particular  should 
take  an  active  part  m  the  struggle  that  might  ensue,  I'iu-mh, 
obliged  to  divide  its  forces  in  order  to  keep  in  obedience  the 
remote  and  scattered  countries  within  its  dominions,  and 
no  longer  able  to  calculate  on  the  heroic  energy  its  inhabi- 
tants displayed  in  the  wars  against  Najxdeon,  because  it 
had  refused  those  institutions  and  improvements,  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  it  had  promised  and  which  had 
been  claimed  by  the  enlightened  part  of  the  ]>opulation, — 
Prussia  might  then  exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  body  weaken- 
ed by  a  too  rapid  growth,  and  be  unable  to  maintain  her- 
self in  the  menacing  attitude,  that  might  be  expected  from 
the  extent  of  her  territory.  It  has  heen  already  seen  that 
the  canton  of  Neuchatel  is  politically  of  no  use  to  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  neither  can  the  influence  which  it  possesses 
in  that  part  of  Switzerland,  be  considered  of  any  advan- 
tage, or  at  all  events,  if  any  can  accrue,  it  can  be  only  to 
its  commerce.  But  if  we  reflect  that  all  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  Prussia,  extending  from  east  to  west  from  the  banks 
of  the  Niemen  to  those  of  the  Sarre,  are  not  much  less  than 
eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  only  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  at  their  greatest  breadth  from  south  to  north, 
while  at  their  mean  breadth,  they  are  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred ;a  if  besides  it  be  considered  that  several  foreign  princes, 
such  as  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  prince  of 
Schwarzburg,  and  the  prince  of  Lippe,  possess  more  or 
less  extensive  territories  surrounded  by  Prussian  states ; 
that  some  parts  of  the  same  monarchy,  as  the  territories  of 
Rahnis,  Suhl  and  Wetzlar,  are  situated  in  the  midst  of 
other  foreign  possessions  ;  it  may  be  concluded  that  a 
country  elongated  out  of  all  proportion,  and  so  irregularly 
intersected,  that  remote  and  scattered  lands  so  unequally 
arranged  in  relation  to  the  influence  which  ought  to  ema- 
nate from  the  capital  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lastly  that  a  surface  so  considerable  as  that  of  Prussia, 
which  is  equal  to  more  than  eighty -two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred square  miles,b  are  rather  to  be  considered  the  ele- 
ments of  weakness  than  of  power. 


b  "  More  than  13,800  sq.  leagues." 
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Europe  continued — Germany — Fifth  Section — Kingdom  and 
Dutchies  of  Saxony ;  Electorate  of  Hesse  ;  Grand  Dutch- 
ies  of  Hesse-Homburg  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  Printipali- 

'  ties  of  Lippe-Detmold,  Lippe-Schauenburg,  Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  and  Reuss  ; 
Dutchies  of  Anhalt- Dessau,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Jlnhalt- 
Kaithen  and  Brunsivick ;  Principalities  of  Waldeck  and 
Nassau. 

The  country  that  we  are  about  to  enter,  forms  part  of 
central  Germany.  It  might  be  difficult  to  describe  it  uni- 
formly, from  its  many  political  divisions ;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  the  confusion  that  might  arise,  if  we  attempt- 
ed to  give  an  account  of  the  different  contiguous  principa- 
lities, it  may  be  better  to  arrange  the  twenty-one  small 
states  that  form  the  country,  into  divisions  comprising  the 
territories  of  the  different  princes  that  are  related  to  each 
other  by  consanguinity  or  family  connexions. 

We  shall  proceed  then  in  the  following  order ; — the 
kingdom  and  the  dutchies  of  Saxony ;  Electoral  Hesse, 
Hesse-Homburg  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  the  principalities 
of  Lippe-Detmold  and  Lippe-Schauenburg  ;  those  of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  and  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt ;  the  principalities  of  Reuss  ;  the  dutchies  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  Anbalt-Bernburg  and  Anhalt-Kcethen  ;  lastly,  the 
dutchy  of  Brunswick,  and  the  principalities  of  Waldeck 
and  Nassau. 

As  the  limits  of  the  countries  possessed  by  the  early  in- 
habitants, cannot  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  limits  of 
the  dutchies  and  principalities,  into  which  this  portion  of 
central  Germany  has  been  divided,  it  is  proper  at  first  to 
make  some  remarks  on  its  ancient  population.  They 
formed  seven  principal  tribes,  the  Cherusci,  the  Chassuarii, 
the  Challi,  the  Sedusii,  the  Sorabi,  the  Suevi  and  the 
Venedi.. 

The  two  banks  of  the  Weser,  within  the  confines  of  the 
territory  that  now  forms  the  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold, 
together  with  some  dependencies  on  the  electorate  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  were  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  Cherusci 
and  Chassuarii.  No  people  in  ancient  Germany,  says 
M.  Wilhelm,a  maintained  their  independence  with  more 
courage,  and  acquired  greater  renown  in  the  wars  against 
Rome,  than  the  Cherusci.  It  was  the  same  people  that 
contributed  most  to  the  defeat  of  Varus,  but  upon  them,  as 
Strabo  informs  us,b  the  signal  vengeance  of  Germanicus 
fell.  They  were  defeated  by  him,  and  among  the  persons 
that  followed  in  his  triumphal  entry,  were  Semiguntus,0  a 
chief  of  the  Cherusci,  and  Thusnelda,  his  sister,  the  wife 

*  Germanien  und  seine  Bewolmer  nach  den  Gluellen  dargestellt,  p.  190. 
b  Lib.  VII.  cap.  ii.  sect.  4. 

•  Segimundus,  son  of  Segestes,  Tac.  Annal.  lib.  I. — Siegmund  (Germ.) 


of  Hermann  or  Arminius  their  general,  who  had  cut  in 
pieces  the  three  Roman  legions. 

The  Chassuarii  or  Chasuari,A  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  or 
the  Jlttuarii,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,6  were 
a  wandering  and  warlike  people,  that  often  ravaged  the 
frontiers  of  the  Gauls,  before  they  were  subdued  by  Julian. 

It  appears  from  what  Tacitusf  says  of  the  Chatti  or 
Catti  that  they  inhabited  the  country  between  the  banks  of 
the  Ohm,  a  feeder  of  the  Fulda,  and  those  of  the  Upper 
Elbe,  in  other  words,  Electoral  Hesse,  the  dutchy  of  Saxe- 
W eimar,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny, B  the  nation  of  the  Hermiones  was  made  up  of 
the  Chatti,  the  Cherusci,  the  Suevi  and  the  Hermunduri. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Tacitus. 

The  Catti  were  distinguished  from  the  other  Germans 
by  their  strong  and  muscular  limbs,  their  warlike  appear- 
ance, their  courage  and  intelligence.  Educated  to  war, 
judicious  in  the  choice  of  their  chiefs,  zealous  in  obeying 
them,  making  it  a  point  of  honour  to  maintain  their  ranks, 
skilled  in  avoiding  the  snares  of  their  enemies,  and  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  favourable  opportunities,  they  defied 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune  and  confided  in  their  courage. 
Their  whole  strength  consisted  in  their  infantry.  The 
other  Germans,  says  the  historian,  knew  how  to  fight,  the 
Catti  knew  how  to  make  war.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  every  man  allowed  his  hair  and  beard 
to  grow  until  he  had  slain  an  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  bravest  amongst  them  wore  an  iron  ring,  a  badge  of 
ignominy  and  slavery,  which  was  not  taken  off  before  the)' 
had  vanquished  a  foe.  Careless  of  wealth,  prodigal  of 
what  belonged  to  others,  their  time  was  not  spent  in  cultiva- 
ting the  land,  building  houses,  or  enclosing  fields. 

The  Sedusii  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Maine,  that  now  forms  part  of  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  they  joined  the  coalition,  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  Ariovistus,  resisted  the  arms  of  Caesar. 
The  Sorabi  possessed  part  of  Saxony  ;  the  Suevi  extended 
from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  those  of  the  Oder ;  they  oc- 
cupied therefore  more  than  a  third  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxo- 
ny, but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  limits  of  their  territory, 
both  because  they  were  a  wandering  people,  and  because 
the  ancients  designated  by  the  name  of  Suevi  different  na- 
tions of  a  common  origin.  Tacitus  says  they  were  distin- 
guished by  their  hair  being  bound  and  knotted  on  the 
crown  of  their  head.1'  Strabo  informs  us  that  their  terri- 
tory extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  country  beyond  the 

d  Chasuarii,  Chatluarii,  Cattuarii  (Strab.  Ptol.,)  Attuarii  (Veil. 
Paterc.) 

e  Lib.  XX.  cap.  10.  f  Dc  Moribus  Germanorum,  sect.  30,  31. 

g  Lib,  IV.  cap.  xiv.  h  Tacitus,  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  sect.  28. 
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Elbe  ;a  Ptolemy  places  the  Lungobardi,  the  Suevi,  the 
Jlngli  and  the  Semnuncs  in  the  same  region.  When  the 
intercourse  between  the  Romans  and  the  Suevi  became 
more  frequent,  it  was  found  that  they  were  not  so  nume- 
rous as  had  been  supposed,  for  those  who  were  formerly 
confounded  under  that  general  denomination  were  bet- 
ter known,  and  made  themselves  at  last  formidable  to  the 
Roman  power. b  The  Suevi  extended  their  territory  to 
the  Rhine  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  the  lands  in  Saxony, 
on  the  light  bank  of  the  Elbe,  were  about  the  same  time 
occupied  by  the  Venedi  or  Wends. 

It  was  the  descendants  of  the  Catti  and  Suevi  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  Saxons,  acquired  in  the  middle  ages  so 
much  reputation  in  war.  They  resisted  during  several  cen- 
turies the  kings  of  France,  who  during  the  reign  of  Clovis, 
and  a  long  time  afterwards,  were  the  most  powerful  princes 
in  Europe.  Hengist,  a  Saxon  king  that  flourished  in  the 
fifth  century,  having  collected  some  hordes  from  the  banks 
of  the  W eser,  sailed  to  England,  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  The  Saxons  invaded  Spain  in  the  year  409,  under 
the  command  of  their  prince  Hermeric.  Having  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  part  of  Belgium,  in  the  sixth  centu- 
ry, they  carried  on  a  long  and  tedious  war  against  Thierry, 
Clotaire  I,  and  Clotaire  II,  and  continued  in  possession  of 
that  country.  Charles  Martel  made  war  against  them  du- 
ring twenty  years,  Pepin  during  ten,  and  Charlemagne  was 
unable  to  subdue  them  until  after  a  struggle  that  lasted 
tliirty-two  years. 

Part  of  the  country  that  belonged  to  the  same  people, 
forms  at  present  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  formerly  a  dutchy 
and  electorate,  now  raised  into  a  kingdom,  which  was  found- 
ed about  twenty  years  ago0  by  Napoleon.  Its  territory 
was  greatly  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  surface  of 
the  kingdom  is  little  more  than  five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty  square  milcs.d  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
the  east  by  Prussia,  on  the  south  by  Bohemia  and  Ba- 
varia, and  on  the  west  by  Prussia  and  the  dutchies  of  Saxo- 
ny. Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
north  to  south  nearly  eighty." 

The  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  is  formed  by  the 
branches  and  declivities  of  the  mountainous  chain,  called 
the  Erz-Gebirge  or  Hartz-Wald,  which  extends  eastwards 
to  another  range,  called  the  Riesen-Gebirge.  A  line  drawn 
at  a  short  distance  below  the  summit  of  the  Erz-Gebirge, 
may  be  considered  the  natural  limits  of  Saxony,  contiguous 
to  those  of  Bohemia.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  the  analogy  that  subsists  between  the  name  of  Hartz- 
Wald  or  Erz-Gebirge,  and  the  country  of  the  Ilartz  that 
has  been  already  mentioned.  The  region  thus  desig- 
nated may  be  considered  as  having  formed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  vast  Hercynian  forest  that  was  so  celebrated 
in  ancient  times.    The  chain  of  the  Erz-Gebirge  is  no- 


«  Lib.  VII. 

b  The  Romans  at  first  employed  the  term  Suevi  as  a  generic  name  for 
several  tribes  which  were  afterwards  known  by  their  own  peculiar  desig- 
nations, and  the  original  mime  thus  restricted  to  a  smaller  number. — P. 

•  In  1807. 

d  Superficial  extent,  910  sq.  leagues" — 7115  sq.  miles.  Ed.  Eneyc. 
e  "Length  50  leagues,  breadth  30  leagues." — Length  110  miles,  great- 
est breadth  75.  Morse. 

Metros.  Fr.  Feet.*  Eng.  fl.t 

f  Schneekopf  ....    1075    ....  3313 

Auersbcrg    ....    1100?  ....    2053    ....  2931 

*  See  Tabic  of  Altitudes,  Book  XCIV.  t  Ed.  Encyc.  art.  Saxony. 


where  very  lofty  ;  the  Schneekopf  or  Snow-head,  the  most 
elevated  summit,  is  not  higher  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  others  are  the 
Auersberg,  which  is  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  Lausche,  about  two  thousand  six  hundred,  the 
Drechsler,  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  Hochwald,  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  the  Guthhaus,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  feet/ 

These  mountains  are  in  general  composed  of  granite, 
•and  the  greater  number  of  them  are  covered  with  gneiss. 
M.  Leonhards  observes  that  the  western  declivities  are  for 
the  most  part  steeper  than  the  eastern,  and  he  informs  us 
that  towards  the  south-west,  as  well  as  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freyberg,  they  appear 
to  rest  on  an  immense  base  of  granite.  But  at  their  east- 
ern extremity,  the  granite  is  covered  with  rocks  of  a  more 
recent  formation,  such  as  compact  limestone,  and  strata  of 
sandstone  or  psammite.h  In  other  parts  of  the  chain,  the 
granite  rests  on  talc  mixed  with  strata  of  schistus  with  which 
it  is  in  some  places  covered,  and  which  in  others  serve  as  a 
support  for  the  gneiss.  Thus  the  granite  in  the  Erz-Gebirge, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  chains,  appears  to  belong  to  different 
epochs.  In  the  centre  of  the  chain,  micaceous  schistus  oc- 
cupies a  large  space  towards  the  western  extremity  ;  it  rises 
to  the  summits,  and  forms  the  top  of  the  Schneekopf.  The 
rock  called  pegmatite,  which  is  composed  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  forms,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Bonnard,' 
a  distinct  group.  Lastly,  hills  of  sandstone  are  situated  at 
the  eastern  extremity.  M.  Daubuisson  observed  basalt  in 
the  mountains  of  Saxony,  that  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be 
of  volcanic  origin. k  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known  in  Saxony,  is  inapplicable , 
but  that  geologist  has  of  late  modified  his  opinion  on  the 
object.1 

A  porphyritic  rockm  that  is  found  below  the  mountains, 
contains  the  combustible  substance  called  anthracite,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lischwitz  and  Frau- 
enstein.  The  coal  formation  occurs  in  the  country  be- 
tween Schneeberg  and  Planitz,  and  in  the  plains  adjoining 
Leipsick,  the  schistous  rocks  that  descend  from  the  Erz-Ge- 
birge, sink  below  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with  porphy- 
ry, that  assumes  the  form  of  isolated  heights,  the  bases  of 
which  are  surrounded  with  the  sand  and  clay  of  the  plains. 

The  mountains  of  the  Erz-Gebirge  abound  so  much  in 
metals  of  different  kinds,  that  they  have  been  correctly  de- 
nominated the  Metalliferous  mountains.  The  working  of 
the  mines  furnishes  employment  to  a  numerous  population. 
The  art  of  the  miner  is  best  understood  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many ;  indeed  it  has  been  there  changed  into  a  science  by 
the  labours  and  discoveries  of  distinguished  men.  It  was 
at  Freyberg  that  a  geological  chair  was  founded  by  the 
celebrated  Werner,  an  individual  to  whom  the  science  was 
so  much  indebted,  that  before  his  time  it  might  have  been 


Metres.  Fr.  feet.  Eng.  ft 

Lausche   800   ...    .   2407   ....  2400 

Drechsler     ....  780 

Hochwald    ....     760    0299 

Guthhaus  ....  720 
e  Charakteristik  der  Fclsarten. 

h  Psammite  is  a  new  French  term  for  sandstone,  from  i/n/<f"o>,  sand. 

1  Essai  geognostique  sur  l'Erz-Gebirge,  1816. 

k  Journal  de  Physique,  torn.  LVI1I. 

1  Traite  de  goognosie,  torn.  II.  page  601,  &C 
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called  a  chaos,  or  at  best  the  art  of  making  systems  to  which 
their  authors  gave  the  pompous  title  of  theories  of  the  earth. 

The  climate  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  dry  and  tempe- 
rate ;  it  is  only  the  mountainous  region  that  is  exposed  to 
severe  winters ;  one  may  travel  in  a  sledge  in  the  high 
country  a  long  time  after  the  snow  has  disappeared  on  the 
low  grounds.  It  is  stated  in  the  work  of  M.  Engelhardt,a 
that  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes  begin  to  thrive  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  while  asparagus  is  ripe  on  the  plains.b  The 
temperature  is  mildest  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  for  example  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsick.  It  might 
be  proved  that  the  climate  is  salubrious,  from  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  deaths  is  not  so  great  as  in  neighbouring 
countries,  and  from  the  number  of  persons  who  have  arrived 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

The  people  engaged  in  agriculture  are  intelligent,  the 
land  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  produce  must  necessarily 
be  considerable.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  greatly 
improved  ;  numerous  flocks  are  reared,  and  their  wool, 
which  is  much  prized,  forms  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce. Several  agricultural  societies  have  been  establish- 
ed, and  by  their  means  the  breed  of  horned  cattle  and 
horses,  and  even  the  rearing  of  bees,  are  encouraged.  To 
improve  the  culture  of  vineyards  is  the  principal  object  of 
other  societies  of  the  same  nature.  The  wine  is  of  good 
quality,  but  the  quantity  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion. The  grain  harvests  are  also  inadequate,  but  the  de- 
ficiency is  by  many  supplied  with  potatoes,  a  plant  for 
which  the  country  is  well  adapted.  Esculent  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  abundant,  and  in  some  districts,  hemp,  flax, 
hops  and  tobacco  yield  good  harvests. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  country  are  much  more 
important  than  those  of  its  fruitful  soil.  The  gross  pro- 
duct, from  which  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  the  expense  of 
working,  has  been  estimated  at  ,£291,666.  The  mines 
of  Ausbringen  are  supposed  to  make  up  £102,083  of  this 
sum,  and  those  of  Freyberg  £15,000  ;c  the  other  useful 
metals,  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  town,  are 
not  less  abundant.  The  quantity  of  fine  silver  annually 
obtained  from  its  mines,  is  estimated  at  £116,700.d  It 
has  been  computed  that  about  nine  thousand  workmen  ex- 
tract every  year,  three  hundred  quintals  of  copper,  eighty 
thousand  of  iron,  ten  thousand  of  lead,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  of  tin,  and  more  than  five  thousand  of  arsenic. 
In  the  chain  of  the  Erz-Gebirge,  numerous  workmen  col- 
lect annually,  according  to  Stein,  nearly  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  quintals  of  sulphur,  alum,  and  nitrate  of 
potash.  The  same  chain  abounds  in  white  quartz,  ame- 
thysts, agates,  jaspers,  garnets  and  kaolin,  to  the  fine  qua- 
lity of  the  last  of  which  must  be  attributed  the  superiority 
that  the  Saxon  porcelain  has  so  long  maintained  over  every 
other  in  Europe.  Lastly,  several  extensive  coal  mines  are 
worked  in  the  Saxon  territory,  but  the  most  important  are 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  from  which  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  £50,000e  is  derived. 

The  Saxon  manufacturers  are  not  destitute  of  activity  or 
zeal  ;  they  have  made  several  improvements  by  which  the 
produce  of  their  industry  has  been  increased.  Among  the 
different  articles  that  are  manufactured,  linen,  silk,  cotton 

a  Handbuch  der  Erdheschreibung  des  Koenigreichs  Sachsen. 

b  "  M.  Engelhardt  assure  meme  que  l'on  commence  a  y  voir  reussir  le 
1)16,  l'avoine  et  les  pommcs-de-terres,  tandisque  dans  les  plaines  on  recolte 
deja  les  asperges."  7 

'  "  350,000  francs."  «  "2,800,000  francs." 

•  "Nearly  1,100,000  francs." 


and  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  ribbons,  muslin,  straw  hats,  papef 
arms,  and  musical  instruments  might  be  specified  ;  its  porce* 
lain  and  earthen  ware  are  considered  the  finest  in  Europe. 
A  great  number  of  hands  are  constantly  employed  ;  it  was 
calculated  a  few  years  ago  that  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  individuals  were  occupied  in  making  these  different 
articles.  Twenty-five  thousand  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing cloth,  five  thousand  in  making  straw  hats,  fifty  thou- 
sand in  working  metals,  and  in  cotton  spinning  alone,  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand. 

The  perfection  attained  in  manufacturing  different  arti- 
cles, cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence natural  to  the  Saxon  nation.  Government  has  for 
more  than  twenty  years  used  every  means  to  assist  the  ef- 
forts of  the  people.  Premiums  and  rewards  are  not  only 
bestowed  on  the  inventors  of  useful  machines,  but  medals 
and  sums  of  money  are  given  to  the  most  able  workmen/ 
Societies  have  been  instituted  with  a  considerable  capital  at 
their  disposal,  and  it  is  employed  in  accomplishing  these  ends. 
These  societies  offer  rewards  for  the  solution  of  such  ques- 
tions as  may  tend  to  make  manufacturers  and  agriculturists 
more  enlightened  concerning  their  own  interests.  It  has 
even  been  proposed  to  attain  such  an  object  that  some  im- 
posts and  duties  should  be  abolished. g 

The  trade  of  Saxony  is  very  extensive,  and  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  by  the  judicious  measures  of  government,  a 
great  impulse  has  been  given  to  commerce.  Stein  estimates 
the  value  of  the  whole  inland  trade  at  12.000,000  of  rix- 
dollars,  or  £2,700,000.h  The  capital  circulated  in  the 
three  great  fairs  that  are  held  in  Leipsick,  is  not  supposed  to 
be  less  than  18,000,000  of  rix-dollars,  or  £4,050,000.  A 
considerable  revenue  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  salt 
works,  but  as  the  territory  in  which  they  are  situated,  was 
taken  from  Saxony  by  a  decision  of  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
it  has  been  stipulated  that  Prussia,  which  is  at  present  in 
possession  of  the  country,  shall  deliver  annually  250,000 
quintals  of  salt  at  a  price  sufficiently  moderate  to  enable  the 
Saxon  government,  by  this  monopoly,  and  without  raising 
the  price,  to  derive  the  same  revenue  that  it  possessed  before 
the  treaty  of  1815. 

The  government  of  Saxony  is  monarchical,  the  king  is 
of  full  age  at  eighteen  years,  and  every  office,  whether  it  be 
civil  or  military,  is  filled  up  by  the  sovereign.  But  all  the 
nobles  in  the  kingdom  are  not  equally  subject  to  the  crown ; 
several  lords  levy  contributions  within  their  domains,  a  third 
part  of  which  can  only  be  claimed  by  government.  The 
states  are  partly  formed  by  the  deputies  whom  the  provinces 
appoint,  but  the  sovereign  only  can  dissolve  and  call  them 
together.  It  generally  happens,  however,  that  they  assem- 
ble every  six  years  at  Dresden.  The  states  are  composed 
of  three  orders :  the  clergy,  nobility  and  members  deputed 
by  towns.  They  regulate  the  taxes  and  imposts,  fix  the 
amount  of  the  budget,  and  deliberate  on  the  laws  that  the 
king  submits  for  their  decision. 

The  revenue  of  Saxony  amounts  to  about  11,000,000 
of  florins,  and  the  national  debt  in  1820,  was  not  more  than 
32,000,000.* 

The  army  is  composed  of  a  regiment  of  guards,  three  of 
infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  one  of  foot  artillery,  two  brigades 

f  "  Medals  are  awarded  to  the  most  skilful  manufacturers." 

s  "  For  the  attainment  of  such  an  object,  the  government  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  diminish  some  of  the  taxes." 

'»  Reckoning  the  rix-dbllar  at  4s.  6d.  sterling — but  the  rix-dollar  in 
Saxony  is  3s.  2d.  sterling.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

'  Revenue  1,250, 000£.  sterling;  public  debt,  3,700,000/.  Ed.  Encyc. 
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of  horse  artillery,  a  battalion  of  the  train,  a  battalion  of 
chasseurs,  and  two  companies  of  invalids.  The  total  force 
amounts  to  13,300  men,  and  the  contingent  of  the  king  to 
the  Germanic  confederation,  to  12,000.  Every  man  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-one  years  of  age  may  be  liable  to  the  mili- 
tary service,  but  many  pleas  of  exemption  are  urged  and 
sustained.  The  towns  possess  national  guards,  consisting 
of  all  the  citizens  who  can  afford  to  equip  themselves;  none 
are  exempt  from  the  service  before  the  age  of  sixty.  Patrols 
of  horse  police  are  stationed  on  the  principal  roads  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  German  spoken  in  Saxony,  is  said  to  be  more  pure 
and  correct  than  in  any  other  part  of  Germany.  Almost 
all  the  Saxons  adhere  to  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  their  electors  defended  and  established 
the  reformation  which  Luther  preached  ;  but  since  the  time 
of  Frederick  Augustus,  who  embraced  Catholicism  in  1G97, 
in  order  to  make  himself  eligible  for  the  crown  of  Poland, 
the  reigning  family  has  continued  faithful  to  that  form  of 
worship. 

According  to  Hassel,a  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
amounted  to  1,386,900  individuals  in  the  year  1822  ;  En- 
gelhardt1,  states  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  about  1,400,000. 
If  the  mean  be  taken  between  these  two  numbers,  the  popu- 
lation may  be  estimated  at  1,393,450  persons,  and  the  num- 
ber to  every  square  mile  at  250.°  This  wealthy  country 
contains  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  vil- 
lages, fifty-seven  burghs,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
towns,  the  most  important  of  which,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
describe. 

The  country  near  Dresden,  the  capital,  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  stran- 
ger ;  he  may  admire  the  wealth  of  the  environs,  the  variety 
of  picturesque  sites,  the  breadth  and  cleanness  of  the  streets 
in  the  suburbs,  and  the  length  of  the  magnificent  bridge 
across  the  river.  That  bridge,  built  of  sandstone,  is  formed 
by  sixteen  arches ;  it  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  yards 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.d  Benches  are  placed  at 
different  distances,  and  on  the  twelfth  pier,  a  gilded  crucifix 
is  supported  on  a  mass  of  unhewn  rock  about  thirty  feet  in 
height.  The  fourth  pier  was  blown  up  by  Marshal  Davoust 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1813,  in  order  that  he  might  be  better 
able  to  secure  the  retreat  of  his  troops  ;  but  the  bridge  has 
been  repaired  since  1815.  The  lofty  walls  of  Dresden  were 
changed  into  fine  walks  in  1810,  and  three  years  afterwards 
new  ramparts  were  constructed  by  the  French,  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  allied  armies.  These  ramparts  have 
since  been  demolished.  Dresden  is  divided  into  the  Old 
and  New  Town  and  three  suburbs,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Neustadt  and  Friedrichstadt.6  Sixteen  of  its  eighteen 
churches,  belong  to  the  Protestants.  Frauen  Kirclie  (Wo- 
mens'  church/)  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
is  situated  in  the  Old  Town  ;  the  light  pillars  on  the  roof 
support  a  tower  that  rises  to  the  height  of  three  hundred 
and  forty  feet.  Sophia's  church,5  or  the  church  of  the  court, 
is  remarkable  for  the  sculptures  that  adorn  its  portal,  for  the 
pictures  with  which  it  is  decorated,  and  also  for  a  number 
of  pillars  that  surround  the  altar,  which  are  said  to  have 

a  Stntistischer  Umriss,  p.  68. 

b  Hanilbuch  dcr  Erdbeschreibung  des  Kosnigrcichs  Sachsen. 

•  "  1503  per  sq.  league."  d  "  1420  feet  long  and  36  broad." 

e  Dresden  properly  consists  of  three  parts,  Old  Dresden,  with  its  three 
suburbs,  the  new  town  (Neustadt,)  and  the  Frederickstadt  (Friedrich- 
atadt,)  which  is  connected  with  the  suburbs  of  Old  Dresden  by  a  stone 
bridge  over  the  Weisseritz.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 
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|  been  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been 
l  brought  to  Dresden  from  the  holy  city  by  Duke  AWx  ii  in 
I  176. 

The  finest  buildings  in  Dresden  are  the  chancer}-,  the 
treasury,  the  mint,  the  arsenal,  the  tovvnhou.se,  the  theatre*, 
the  Japanese  palace,  the  royal  palace,  and  those  of  the 
princes  Maximilian  and  Anthony.  The  royal  palaee  U  a 
large  building  of  irregular  architecture,  adorned  with  a. 
tower,  the  height  of  which  is  not  less  than  three  hundred 
feet.h  The  exterior  of  the  pulace  corresponds  but  ill  with 
the  valuable  collections  contained  in  it.  When  Frederick 
the  Second  of  Prussia  entered  the  electorate,  after  having 
declared  to  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland,  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  that  the  measure  was  necessary  lor  his 
own  safety,  and  that  the  most  rigid  discipline  should  be  ob- 
served by  his  troops,  the  elector  tied  to  his  army  at  Pirna, 
but  the  queen  his  wife  possessing  a  degree  of  firmness  and 
courage  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  her  sex,  re- 
fused to  accompany  him,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians.  In  the  mean  time  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  en- 
tered and  plundered  Leipsick,  and  Frederick  arrh  edat  I  >res- 
den.  Having  demanded  of  the  queen  the  kevs  of  the  ar- 
chives, she  refused  to  give  them  up  ;  his  soldiers  then  ad- 
vanced into  the  palace,  and  broke  open  the  doors  of  the 
archives,  but  after  a  strict  search  for  a  treaty  of  offensive 
alliance  between  Russia,  Austria  and  Saxony  against  Prus- 
sia, which  had  served  as  a  pretext  for  Frederick's  invasion, 
the  treaty  was  not  found.  The  hall  of  the  great  opera, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  king's  palace,  although  finely 
decorated,  is  more  worthy  of  notice  from  its  size  ;  it  may 
contain  eight  thousand  spectators.  The  view  from  the 
palace  of  Briihl,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Dresden,  and  the 
gallery  of  paintings  in  the  same  palace,  is  an  object  of  curi- 
osity to  strangers.  There  are  not  fewer  than  five  hospitals, 
besides  one  for  orphans,  and  another  for  foundlings.  Many 
places  of  education  might  be  enumerated,  among  others, 
two  gymnasia,  a  school  that  is  reserved  for  the  daughters 
of  Catholics,  several  special  schools,  such  as  the  one  fbi 
cadets,  another  for  the  royal  pages,  and  a  third  for  engi- 
neers ;  in  addition  to  these,  may  be  mentioned  a  school  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  five  charitable  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Different  societies  have  been  esta- 
blished, some  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Several  collections  of  antiquities 
and  medals  and  three  public  libraries  are  open  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  but  the  most  valuable  library  is  the  one  that  belongs 
to  the  king ;  it  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
volumes,  four  thousand  manuscripts,1  and  twenty  thousand 
geographical  maps.  The  population  of  Dresden  is  equal 
to  52,000  individuals,  and  the  course  of  the  Elbe  is  favour- 
able to  their  commerce  and  industry. 

Leipsick  or  Leipzig  is,  after  the  capital,  the  most  impor- 
tant town  in  Saxony.  It  is  advantageously  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elster,  the  Panic  and 
the  Luppe  ;  so  much  wealth  has  been  diffused  by  its  com- 
merce, so  much  have  enjoyments  and  luxuries  increased, 
that  many  of  the  rich  prefer  it  as  a  place  of  residence  to 
Dresden.     Much  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is 

f  "Eglise  des  females." — This  is  a  mistake — Frauen  Kirchc  is  the 
church  of  Our  Ladv  (\otrc  Dame)  or  St.  Mary's. — P. 

S  So  called  from  Sophia,  widow  of  Christian  1.,  by  whom  it  was  partly 
constructed,  1602. 

h  355J  feet.  Ed.  Encyc. 

'  150,000  volumes  and  '2000  manuscripts.  Ed.  Encyc. 
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kid  out  in  public  walks  ;  the  most  frequented  are  the  wood 
of  Rosenthal,  the  garden  of  Hendel,  Gehlis  and  its  vicinity. 
These  places  were  laid  waste  by  hostile  troops  in  1813,  but 
they  have  been  embellished  and  improved  since  that  period; 
no  evils  are  irreparable,  where  commerce  and  industry  exert 
their  beneficent  influence.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  different  spectacles,  shows  and  other  places  of 
amusement  in  these  public  walks,  form  a  singular  contrast 
with  some  monuments  of  wo.  The  tomb  of  the  fabulist 
Gellert  is  situated  in  the  garden  of  Resch,  the  philosopher 
Gallisch  was  buried  near  the  gardens  of  Hendel,  and  the 
grave  of  Poniatowski,  who  died  like  a  hero,  after  having 
witnessed  the  allies  of  the  French  turn  their  arms  against 
them,  may  be  seen  in  the  groves  of  Reichenbach. 

The  public  places  that  are  resorted  to  in  winter,  are  the 
national  theatre,  the  musical  academy,  the  casinos,  the  win- 
ter gardens  of  Breiter,  and  different  societies,  which  have 
been  called  Resources.  If  the  streets  in  Leipsick  were 
broader,  it  might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  well  built 
towns  in  Germany.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  town- 
house,  the  exchange,  the  much  admired  hospital  founded 
by  Georges,*  and  another  for  the  education  of  orphans. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  may  be  mentioned  on  account 
of  its  marble  ornaments,  and  some  paintings  by  Oeser,  and 
that  of  St.  Thomas  for  its  fine  organ.  The  castle  of  Pleis- 
senburg,  a  building  that  resembles  the  citadel  at  Milan,  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications ;  it  contains  a 
church,  one  of  the  towers  of  which  serves  as  an  observatory, 
and  also  what  one  would  not  expeet  to  find  in  an  old  for- 
tress, a  good  chemical  laboratory,  and  an  academy  of  ar- 
chitecture and  painting.  Leipsick  has  possessed  an  uni- 
versity since  the  year  1409  ;  its  schools  are  numerous  and 
well  attended,  its  scientific  and  literary  societies  have  ob- 
tained deserved  reputation,  its  museum  of  arts  is  rich  in 
models  and  machines,  and  in  short,  its  botanical  garden, 
its  collections  and  its  libraries,  are  worthy  of  a  town,  that 
unites  much  commercial  wealth  and  many  varied  branches 
of  industry  with  the  greatest  book  trade  in  the  world. 

Chemnitz  or  Alt-Chemnitz,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  best  built  towns  in 
Saxony;  its  population  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  16,000 
inhabitants.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Puffendorf ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  its  six 
churches,  its  college  and  its  four  hospitals,  the  triple  wall 
that  surrounds  it,  and  the  old  castle  by  which  it  was  for- 
merly defended.  Plauen  contains  a  population  of  six  thou- 
sand souls,  and  possesses,  like  Chemnitz,  a  trade  in  linen, 
muslins  and  calicoes. 

Freyberg  ought  to  be  more  minutely  described ;  the  im- 
portance of  its  territory  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  Saxon  mines  ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Fulda, 
and  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
an  ancient  city,  from  the  number  of  its  old  buildings,  but 
several  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  there  are  many 
well  built  houses.  The  tombs  of  some  of  the  earlier  Saxon 
electors  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral,  the  finest  of  its  six 
churches.  A  valuable  collection  of  ancient  armour  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  townhouse,  and  a  gymnasium  and  library  have 
been  established  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  the  ce- 
lebrity of  Freyberg  depends  on  its  mining  academy,  an  insti- 
tution that  might  serve  as  a  model  for  others  of  the  same 
sort ;  many  distinguished  men  havebeeneducated  there,  since 

a  "  L'hopital  de  Georges" — Genu.  Georgenhaus. 


the  time  the  collections  were  increased,  and  the  method  oi 
teaching  improved  by  Werner.  The  baths  of  Halsbruck, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freyberg,  are  much  frequented, 
and  their  salutary  effect  in  different  diseases  has  been  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.  The  situation  of  Freyberg  in  a 
mountainous  country,  peopled  by  miners,  whose  manners 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  inhabitants  in  other  parts 
of  Saxony,  and  the  singular  appearance  of  the  villages  in 
the  vicinity,  render  it  interesting  to  strangers. 

But  if  a  painter  or  a  naturalist  wish  to  travel  through  a 
country  that  may  amply  reward  them  for  their  labour,  they 
must  go  from  Freyberg  to  Koenigstein  and  Schandau,  two 
small  towns  in  which  the  population  is  insignificant,  but  both 
of  them  surrounded  by  the  most  romantic  scenery.  The 
first  was  made  impregnable  by  the  late  king.  It  is  built  on 
a  rock  about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Elbe  ;  a  well 
not  less  than  eleven  hundred  feet  deep,  supplies  the  inhabi- 
tants at  all  times  with  cold  and  limpid  water.  The  second 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  is  encompassed  with 
mountains  and  rocks,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. Its  port  is  enlivened  by  an  active  trade,  and 
many  visitors  repair  every  year  to  the  mineral  springs  in  the 
vicinity. 

Zittau  is  built  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Saxony  in  a 
fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Mandau  or  Alterwasser. 
It  contains  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants  ;  its  trade  con- 
sists in  cloth  and  also  in  white  and  printed  linens.  It  pos- 
sesses a  gymnasium,  a  normal  school,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  a  collection  of  medals,  five  hospitals  and  an  or- 
phan house.  If  the  church  of  St.  John  were  wholly  built, 
it  would  be  the  finest  in  the  town,  but  a  long  time  may  elapse 
before  it  be  finished.  Those  who  leave  the  town  by  the 
Bohemian  gate,  arrive  after  a  short  journey  at  the  village 
of  Herrnhut,  which  is  peopled  by  four  hundred0  individuals, 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  sect  of  Moravian  brethren  ;  they 
have  their  pastor  and  their  church. 

Bautzen  or  Budissin,  the  last  town  that  we  have  to  de- 
scribe in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  a  rock  that 
commands  the  Spree.  An  extensive  commerce  and  nu- 
merous manufactories  render  it  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  is  peopled  by  1 1,600  inhabitants  ;  the  fortifications,  which 
are  now  almost  in  ruins,  attest  its  antiquity,  although  its 
straight  and  well  built  streets  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
modern  town ;  the  cause  of  these  improvements  has  been 
attributed  to  fires,  by  which  the  old  houses  were  at  different 
periods  destroyed.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  a  theatre, 
a  house  of  correction  and  an  academy.  The  town  is  one 
of  a  small  number,  which  affords  an  example  of  religious 
toleration,  that  we  would  wish  to  see  every  where  imitated. 
The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  iron 
trellis  ;  one  part  is  reserved  for  the  Catholics,  and  the  other 
for  the  Lutherans.  The  hill  of  Protschen  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Spree,  at  a  short  distance  from  Bautzen. 
The  ruins  of  an  ancient  altar  still  remain  there  ;  it  is  said 
to  be  the  place  where  the  gods  of  the  Wends  used  to  deliver 
their  oracles.  The  old  castle  and  the  fortifications  which 
served  to  defend  the  town,  are  believed  to  have  been  built 
during  the  ninth  century ;  no  mention,  however,  is  made 
of  Bautzen  in  history  before  the  year  1078.  But  it  has  be- 
come famous  in  the  annals  of  war  from  the  successful  strug- 
gle which  the  French  army  made  in  1813  against  the  allied 
powers. 

The  two  principal  divisions  of  Ducal  Saxony  are  Weimar 
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and  Gotha.  These  two  divisions,  of  which  the  second  was 
subdivided  into  several  parts,  formed  some  years  ago  five 
principalities  of  unequal  extent.  The  surface  of  the  fu  st, 
or  the  grand  dutchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  is  not  less  than  one 
thousand  and  ninety-two  square  miles;  that  of  the  dutchy 
ofSaxc-Gotha  was  equal  to  nine  hundred  and  six;  that  of 
Snxe-Meinungen  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  ;  Saxe- 
Hildburghausen  to  a,  hundred  and  seventy-four  ;  Saxe- 
Colmrg  to  three  hunch  ed  and  seventy-eight.11  But  the  limits 
and  names  of  the  three  last  dutchies  were  changed  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1825.  The  territories 
of  Meinungen,1'  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld  make  up  at 
present  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Meinungen  ;  its  superficial  ex- 
tent may  be  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  square 
miles,  and  the  population  amounts  to  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The  territories  of  Altenburg, 
Ronneburg,  and  Eisenberg,  which  formed  part  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  now  make  up  the  dutchy  of  Saxe- Altenburg ;  its 
surface  is  equal  to  four  hundred  and  fourteen  square  miles, 
and  its  population  to  a  hundred  and  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Lastly,  the  territory  of  Coburg  with  the  territories 
of  OhrdrufT  and  Gotha,  and  that  of  St.  Wendel  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  make  up  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  which  is  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thousand  inhabitants.0  d 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Saxc-Weimar  is  peopled  by  two 
hundred  and  five  thousand  individuals,  including  about  a 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  Lutherans, 
six  thousand  three  hundred  Calvinists,  ten  thousand  Catho- 
lics and  twelve  hundred  Jews.  They  inhabit  thirty  small 
towns,  twelve  burghs  and  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  vil- 
lages. The  territory  has  been  divided  into  two  provinces 
or  principalities,  those  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach.  The  first 
is  situated  between  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  and 
the  principalities  of  Schwarzburg,  Reuss  and  Rudolstadt ; 
the  second  between  the  possessions  of  Prussia,  the  dutchy 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  and  Ba- 
varia. 

The  land  in  the  principality  of  Weimar  belongs  to  the 
secondary  formation.  White  and  ferruginous  sandstones 
are  observed,  and  limestone  similar  to  that  in  the  chain  of 
Jura.  Some  hills  extend  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
join  the  range  of  the  Thuringerwald  ;  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try consists  of  extensive  plains  and  thick  forests.  The  soil 
in  most  places  is  rich  and  fruitful.  The  land  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Eisenach  is  of  the  same  formation  as  in  that  of 
Weimar  ;  sandstone,  slate,  marble  and  coal  are  found  in 
the  country  ;  but  there  are  some  extinguished  volcanos  on 
the  banks  of  the  Werra,  that  are  connected  with  the  group 
which  extends  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Different 
metals,  such  as  silver,  copper  and  iron,  have  been  observed 
in  the  same  principality. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  grand  dutchy  are  Weimar, 
Apolda,  Jena  and  Eisenach.  They  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed, for  none  of  them  are  very  large.  Weimar,  situated 
on  the  Ilm,  contains  9000  inhabitants.  In  the  principal 
church  are  the  tombs  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
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ducal  family,  and  that  of  the  painter  Lucas  Cranach  ;  the 
nave  of  the  same  church  is  adorned  by  some  of  his  paint- 
ings. The  town  possesses  several  public  schools,  a  rollegi , 
an  academy  of  painting  and  some  charitable  institut; 
The  palace  of  the  prince  is  considered  the  finest  edifiee  ;  the 
interior  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  rich  furniture 
and  valuable  collections,  which  consist  of  axmour,  medals 
and  paintings.  The  park  before  the  palace  is  laid  out  alter 
the  English  manner,  and  it  has  been  more  admired  thaw 
any  other  in  German}. 

The  romantic  country  seat  of  Belvedere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Weimar  belongs  likewise  to  the  prince.  A  school 
of  agriculture  has  been  established  at  Tieffurth  ;  the  fine 
gardens  of  the  late  dutchess  dowager  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country  are  still  kept  with  great  care  ;  monuments  have 
been  erected  there  to  the  memory  of  the  princes  Constan- 
tine  of  Weimar,  and  Leopold  of  Brunswick.  The  grave 
of  the  celebrated  Wieland  is  to  be  seen  at  Osmannstedt. 
A  mineral  spring,  that  has  been  of  late  much  frequented,  U 
situated  at  Berka,  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Weimar. 

Apolda  is  peopled  by  3000  individuals,  and  its  trade  con- 
sists chiefly  in  cloth.  Jena,  which  contains  5000  inhabi- 
tants, holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  university  towns 
in  Germany.  Several  libraries,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  botanical  garden,  a  theatre  of  anatomy,  and  clinical 
lectures,  are  open  to  those  who  attend  the  university.  The 
dilferent  learned  and  scientific  societies,  as  well  as  the  lite- 
rary gazette  published  at  Jena,  tend  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
study.  The  town  is  built  on  the  Saale  ;  the  memorable 
battle  which  bears  its  name,  was  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood on  the  14th  of  October,  1806. 

Eisenach  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  height  that  commands 
the  Nesse  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  possesses  a  ducal 
castle,  a  mint,  two  public  schools  and  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions. It  contains  8000  inhabitants  ;  it  was  founded  in 
the  year  1070. 

Different  districts  attached  to  the  principality  of  Eisenach 
are  situated  in  Bavaria,  Saxe-Meinungen  and  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  ;  but  all  of  them  are  so  small  as  to  render  any  men- 
tion of  them  unnecessary.  The  same  maybe  said  of  ano- 
ther district  dependent  on  the  circle  of  Jena,  and  situated 
in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  The  only  town  in  it 
is  Alstedt,  which  contains  about  1900  inhabitants. 

An  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on  in  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  woollen  stuffs  are  annually  manufactured  at  Eisenach. 
The  trade  of  Jena  and  Apolda  consists  in  the  same  articles, 
and  Kaltensundheim  is  peopled  by  weavers.  There  are 
upwards  of  forty  potters  at  Biirgel,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  workmen,  that  find  employment  at  the  vinegar  dis- 
tilleries in  the  same  place.  Weimar  is  noted  for  its  leather, 
Stutzerbach  for  its  glass  and  paper,  and  Ilmenau  tor  its 
porcelain  and  hardware. 

The  revenue  of  the  grand  dutchy  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
1,800,000  florins  or  £180,000  ;  the  public  debt  is  equal  to 
6,296,000  florins  or  £629,600,  and  a  sinking  fund  has  been 
established  for  its  liquidation.  The  armed  force  consists 
of  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  company  of  cavalry  ; 
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of  the  three  dutchies  to  M.  Ad.  Balbi,  who  communicated  tons  part  ol"  tho 
manuscript  of  his  work  entitled  :  Balance  Politique  du  Globe. 
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but  the  inhabitants  rose  in  mass  in  1814,  and  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men  was  collected. 

The  subjects  of  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  advantages  of  a  representative  go- 
vernment. According  to  the  constitution  of  1816,  each 
district  appoints  a  deputy.  Ten  are  chosen  from  the  class 
of  burgesses,  and  as  many  from  the  rural  districts. a  Every 
citizen  of  Weimar  or  Eisenach,  who  possesses  an  income 
of  500  rix-dollars  or  £75,  and  in  the  other  towns,  every 
burgess,  whose  income  amounts  to  300  rix-dollars  or  ,£45, 
may  be  elected  a  deputy.  A  proprietor,  whose  land  is 
worth.  2000  rix-dollarsb  or  £300,  may  be  deputed  by  the 
district.  No  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  eligibility  on  account 
of  his  birth,  rank  or  religion.  The  deputies  are  elected  for 
six  years ;  the  elections  are  public  ;  persons  in  authority 
are  not  permitted  to  solicit  suffrages  for  candidates.0  The 
assembly  of  deputies  names  counsellors  for  life,  who  are 
entitled  to  sit  amongst  them,  and  to  give  their  votes.  An 
assembly  must  be  summoned  at  the  lapse  of  three  years 
after  its  dissolution  ;d  but  a  commission  composed  of  two 
deputies  and  a  marshal  or  chief  of  a  district,  who  is  chosen 
by  the  deputies,  watches  constantly  over  the  public  interest. 
The  assembly,  together  with  the  prince  and  his  ministers, 
fixes  the  budgets,  and  establishes  or  abolishes  taxes  and  im- 
posts. It  has  the  right  of  making  representations  to  the 
prince  on  whatever  relates  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  people,  individual  liberty  and  the  protection  of  property, 
and  also  on  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  conduct  of 
ministers.  Laws  may  be  proposed  either  by  the  assembly 
or  by  the  prince  ;  the  latter  has  the  right  of  rejecting  with- 
out assigning  his  reasons.  If  a  law  be  proposed  by  the  as- 
sembly, and  rejected  by  the  prince,  the  same  proposition 
may  again  be  made  at  two  other  meetings.  But  if  the 
prince  proposes  a  law,  the  assembly  cannot  reject  it  without 
assigning  the  reasons  of  its  refusal.  If  a  law  be  sanctioned 
by  the  different  powers  in  the  state,  and  not  put  into  exe- 
cution, the  districts  may  claim  redress  from  the  Germanic 
confederation,  after  a  judgment  of  the  court  of  appeal  at 
Jena,  and  representations  made  to  the  assembly  by  the  peo- 
ple. Such  are  the  elements  to  which  this  small  state  owes 
its  prosperity  ;  it  might  be  well  if  its  constitution  were  stu- 
died by  the  legislators  of  more  powerful  kingdoms. 

The  revenue  of  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Meinungen  may 
amount  to  £70,834  ;e  the  number  of  troops  is  equal  to 
eleven  hundred  men.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  mountain- 
ous and  well  wooded  ;  it  abounds  in  metals,  salt  and  coal. 
Branches  connected  with  the  chain  of  the  Rhoene-Gebirge 
extend  across  the  country.  Its  principal  towns  are  Mei- 
nungen,  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld.  A  lucrative  trade 
is  carried  on  in  these  towns  and  in  several  villages  ;  it  con- 
sists in  iron,  glass,  paper  and  different  manufactures.  The 
capital/  of  which  the  population  is  equal  to  4500  inhabi- 
tants, is  surrounded  by  mountains  and  situated  on  the 
Werra.  The  useful  institutions  are  a  college  and  an  or- 
phan hospital ;  the  public  buildings  are  a  church,  the  ducal 
palace  and  the  chamber  of  the  states.  Its  trade  consists 
chiefly  in  cotton  and  fustians.  Hildburghausen,  a  small 
town  of  3500  inhabitants,  is  also  watered  by  the  Werra. 
Saalfeld  contains  3000  inhabitants,  a  ducal  castle,  a  college, 

1  The  assembly  consists  of  31  members,  viz.  10  chosen  by  the  possessors 
of  manorial  estates,  10  by  the  class  of  burgesses,  10  by  the  class  of  peasantry, 
and  one  by  the  university  of  Jena. — P. 

b  "  A  peasant  (bauer)  whose  property  is  worth  2000  rix  dollars  ." 

c  "  The  elections  arc  entirely  free,  and  protected  from  any  undue  influ- 
ence of  authority." 


and  a  mint.  A  monument  has  been  erected  near  the  town, 
to  the  memory  of  the  young  prince  Lewis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia,  at  the  very  place  where  he  was  killed  on  the  10th 
October,  1806. 

The  dutchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  more  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent  and  more  wealthy  than  the  preceding, 
possesses  nearly  an  equal  revenue.  Its  capital,5  which  is 
well  built  and  peopled  by  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  contains 
four  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  public  library  and  a  museum 
of  natural  history.  Ronneburg  is  about  fifteen  milesh  dis- 
tant from  Altenburg ;  it  was  formerly  defended  by  an  old 
castle  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  4000. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  mineral  baths  near  the  town,  not- 
withstanding their  agreeable  situation,  and  the  money  that 
has  been  laid  out  in  embellishing  them,  are  not  much  fre- 
quented. Eisenberg,  a  small  town  of  nearly  the  same  popu- 
lation as  the  last,  and  commanded  by  a  strong  castle,  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  glass  and  different  manufactures. 

The  dutchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  is  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  principalities  that  remains  to  be  described.  Although 
it  be  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  small  territories,  scattered 
in  different  countries,  and  belonging  to  secondary  states,  yet 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  comprehends,  besides  its  possessions  on  the  declivities 
of  the  Rhoene-Gebirge,  and  those  which  it  has  received  as 
an  inheritance  from  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  a  district 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  between  the 
Nahe  and  the  Glan  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  now 
called  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg.  The  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gotha  is  mountainous  ;  a  branch  of  the 
Thuringerwald  extends  to  the  north,  and  that  part  of  ducal 
Saxony  is  supplied  from  it  with  coal  and  different  metals. 
The  country  to  the  north  of  Coburg  is  occupied  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Rhoene-Gebirge,  which  joins  the  Thuringer- 
wald, and  which  is  there  called  Sonnenberg  by  the  Ger- 
mans.1 Granite  crowned  with  basalt  is  observed  in  that 
part  of  the  Rhoene-Gebirge  chain.  Calcareous  rocks  con- 
taining organic  remains,  and  belonging  to  the  secondary 
formations,  are  situated  on  the  declivities.  All  the  land  in 
the  principality  of  Lichtenberg  abounds  with  coal  and  lime- 
stone. 

The  country  of  Sonnenberg,  though  by  no  means  im- 
portant from  its  extent,  is  remarkable  for  its  industry.  It 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  prosperity  which  a  people 
may  attain  by  labour  and  economy.  That  district  covered 
with  mountains  and  forests,  derives  annually  from  its  pro- 
ducts, apparently  of  little  value,  the  sum  of  £5000.k  The 
price  given  for  them  is  not  the  price  of  the  materials  but  of 
the  labour  bestowed  on  them.  They  consist  of  toys  for 
children,  boxes,  marbles,  glass  buttons  and  different  articles 
of  hardware  and  cutlery.  It  may  be  said  that  commercial 
interest  first  taught  these  mountaineers  the  advantages  that 
result  from  the  division  of  labour.  One  makes  the  body  of 
a  doll,  another  the  arms,  a  third  unites  them,  and  a  fourth 
paints  it.  They  follow  a  like  method  with  whatever  they 
make  of  wood  or  pasteboard.  Thus  it  happens  that  they 
can  afford  to  sell  their  handiwork  at  a  very  low  price  ;  it 
may  be  stated  for  instance  that  seventy  dozen  of  childrens' 
trumpets  can  be  purchased  for  half  a  crown  or  three  shil- 

d  "  An  assembly  must  be  held  at  least  once  every  three  years." 

c  "  1,700,000  francs."  f  Meinungen.  s  Altenburg. 

h  "5  leagues" — 12  miles  (Morse.) 

'  Dictionnaire  de  la  Geographie  Physique  (Encyclopedic  Methodique,) 
torn.  V.  art.  Rhcene-Gebirge. 
k  "  60,000  francs"— about  2500?. 
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lings.  The  toys  and  other  articles  made  in  the  district  are 
sent  to  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  are  sold  by  the  name 
of  Nuremberg  wares,  at  Frankfort,  Leipsick,  Dresden,  Nu- 
remberg, Munich  and  other  trading  towns,  from  which  they 
are  exported  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and  even  to  some 
parts  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  in  the  dutchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gofha, 
like  those  of  Saxe-Weimar,  live  under  a  representative  go- 
vernment.1 The  military  establishment  consists  of  1400 
men  ;  its  revenue  is  estimated  at  ,£75,000,  and  the  public 
debt  is  not  more  than  £\ 70,000. b 

The  principal  towns  are  Gotha,  Coburg  and  Saalfeld. 
The  first  is  as  fine  a  city  as  any  in  ducal  Saxony,  and  per- 
haps more  remarkable  than  any  other  for  its  scientific  insti- 
tutions. Its  gymnasium  is  much  frequented,  and  from  its 
observatory  important  services  have  been  rendered  to  as- 
tronomy. It  possesses,  besides,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  a  cabinet  of  medals.  The  ducal  palace  stands  on  a 
height  above  the  town,  and  contains  several  valuable  col- 
lections.0 G  otha  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
above  the  Leine.  It  is  adorned  by  several  fountains  and 
some  elegant  buildings.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  964  by 
an  archbishop  of  Mayence  ;  it  contains  at  present  1 1,000 
inhabitants.  The  trade  of  Gotha  consists  principally  in 
porcelain,  and  in  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs. 

Coburg,  too,  is  noted  for  its  porcelain  and  trinkets  in 
petrified  wood  ;  it  possesses  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco, 
linen,  and  woollen  goods.  Built  in  the  middle  of  a  beauti- 
ful valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Itz,  many  strangers  resort  to 
it.  The  places  of  amusement  are  a  theatre,  concert  rooms, 
and  casinos,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Erholung.d  The 
finest  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace  and  the  townhouse. 
Although  the  arts  and  sciences  are  not  so  much  en- 
couraged as  at  Gotha,  it  has  its  observatory,  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  a  public  library.  The  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  calculations,  amounts  to  eight  thousand 
inhabitants. 

Little  can  be  said  of  St.  Wendel,  in  the  principality  of 
Lichtenberg  ;  it  is  considered  a  town,  but  it  contains  hardly 
two  thousand  inhabitants. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  different  dutchies  of 
Saxony,  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  a  country  more  important  than  any  of  these  princi- 
palities. Possessing  a  population  which  Hassel  estimates 
at  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  individuals,  and  a 
surface  not  less  than  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  square  miles,0  it  holds  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
Germanic  confederation.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Hanover  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  on  the 
west  and  the  south  by  the  principalities  of  Waldeck  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt  and  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  the  grand  dutchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  possesses  also 
the  lordship  of  Smalcalden,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
Saxon  dutchies. 

Hesse  is  principally  formed  by  those  deposits  of  limestone 
which  the  Germans  call  muschelkalk,  and  by  the  sandstone, 
known  in  the  same  country  by  the  name  of  quadersandstein. 

»  "  Its  constitution  is  similar  to  that  of  Saxe-Weimar." 

l>  "  Revenue,  1,800,000  francs— public  debt,  4,000,000." 

c  The.  palace  contains  the  museum  of  natural  history  and  the  cabinet  of 
medals  above  mentioned,  the  last  of  which  is  particularly  valuable,  besides 
an  extensive  library,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings,  prints,  charts, 
and  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments.  The  observatory  is 
about  half  a  league  from  Gotha,  on  the  insulated  mountain  of  Secberg,  and 
Las  been  under  the  charge  of  Baron  Von  Zach. — P. 


I  Volcanic  summits  rise  from  the  midst  of  these  rocks ;  thejr 
are  similar  to  those  that  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine.  Ranufietttioai 
of  the  Vogelberg  and  the  Rhoene-Gebirgc  extend  through 
the  whole  of  Hesse  to  its  northern  extremity,  and  form  the 
numerous  vallies  by  which  the  soil  is  indented.  Tims,  the 
land  is  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber  and  pa,tu- 
rage  than  for  agriculture. 

The  highest  summits  are  situated  in  the  country  of  Fulda, 
and  it  too  is  nearest  the  centre  of  the  Kheene  mountains. 
The  Milzeburg  reaches  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  the  Dammersfeld  to  three 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty/  Two  distinct  ranges  may 
be  observed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  electorate  ;  the  one 
on  the  south-east  of  the  great  valley  of  Cassel,  is  formed  by 
horizontal  strata  of  old  red  sandstone ;  the  other  on  the 
north-east  is  composed  of  calcareous  rocks  crowned  with 
basaltic  summits.  The  Habichtwald  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable of  these  heights ;  its  summit  is  occupied  by  the 
eight-sided  pavilion  of  Weissenstein,  and  its  beds  of  bitumi- 
nous wood  are  worked  and  used  as  coal.  At  a  greater  dis- 
tance is  situated  the  Alberg,a  mountain  of  a  conical  form,  less 
elevated  than  the  last,  and  which  also  contains  masses  of  a 
combustible  substance  still  more  extensively  excavated  ;  on 
its  summit  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
But  Mount  Meisner,  which  rises  at  the  distance  of  about 
eighteen  miles  from  Cassel,  is  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
the  rest  from  the  rocks  and  substances  that  compose  it. 
M.  Daubuisson  de  Voisins  has  given  a  description  of  it,K 
from  which  we  shall  borrow  some  interesting  details.  It  is 
separated  from  all  those  that  surround  it,  and  is  equal  in 
elevation  to  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feeth  above  the  level  of  the  sea.1  From  its  base  to  its  sum- 
mit, which  terminates  in  a  plain  about  six  miles  in  length 
and  three  in  breadth,  are  observed  in  the  first  place  an  ex- 
tensive mass,  entirely  composed  of  shell  limestone  and  sand- 
stone ;  above  it  is  a  layer  of  sand,  then  another  of  lignite  or 
bituminous  wood,  not  less  than  a  hundred  feetk  in  thickness, 
and  covered  with  basalt  that  varies  in  height  from  three 
hundred  and  thirty  to  five  hundred  feet.1 

"  The  observer,"  says  M.  Daubuisson,  "  after  having  exa- 
mined the  component  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  compared 
them  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  country,  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  enormous  mass  of  wood  which 
rests  on  its  summit,  has  been  transported  to  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  all  the  trees  could  have  grown  on  the  spot. 
The  ground  on  which  they  were  deposited  has  been  at  one 
period  a  hollow,  and  the  water  by  which  they  were  carried 
thither,  flowed  from  a  higher  region.  The  basalt  that  now 
covers  them,  issued  from  a  crater  situated  at  a  more  eleva- 
ted level.  The  lofty  country  from  whence  the  trees  as  well 
as  the  lava  descended,  exists  no  longer,  for  the  mountain 
commands  at  present  all  the  neighbouring  district  to  the  dis- 
tance of  forty-five  miles,  and  indeed  there  are  in  the  whole 
of  lower  German)-,  only  a  few  isolated  summits  of  greater 
elevation.  All  the  contiguous  territory,  which  at  one  time 
must  have  been  higher  than  the  mountain,  has  therefore  dis- 
appeared ;  it  has  been  destroyed  and  taken  away,  but  not 

d  Erholung  signifies  recreation  in  Cierman. 

•  "5GG  sq.  leagues." 

''  Measures  of  the  original. 

e  Traite  de  Gcognosie,  torn.  II.  pp.  230,  &c. 

>>  "  700  metres." 

•  It  is  higher  than  any  other  mountain  in  its  vicinity. 

•  "30  metres." 

1  "  100  to  150  metres." 
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Dy  a  sudden  or  instantaneous  cause.  Time,  assisted  by  the 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  has  effected  the  change,  cut 
the  mountain  into  its  present  shape,  made  it  a  detached 
mass,  and  separated  it  on  every  side."  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  fossil  wood  of  Meisner,  like  all  the  other  lignites, 
must  have  been  heaped  by  fresh  water  deposites.  Thus  the 
great  body  of  the  mountain,  after  having  been  formed  in 
the  depths  of  the  primitive  ocean,  must  have  been  the  bed 
of  a  lake  that  washed  the  foot  of  a  volcano,  the  remains  of 
whose  eruptions  are  the  basalts  on  the  summit.  To  how 
many  reflections  might  not  such  phenomena  give  rise  ! 

Fossil  fish,  in  sufficient  preservation  to  discover  the  ge- 
nera to  which  they  belong,  are  found  in  the  copper  and  bi- 
tuminous schistus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Riegelsdorf  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Mansfeld.  Almost  all  these  remains  of  a 
creation  for  ever  annihilated,  differ  from  the  fish  that  are 
known  at  present ;  it  has  been  remarked  that  those  of  the 
same  species  are  generally  found  together,  as  if  they  had 
congregated  while  alive.  Riess,  a  German  naturalist,  af- 
firms that  the  hand  of  an  ape  was  found  in  the  schistus, 
but  it  was  probably  part  of  a  manati  or  some  other  marine 
mammiferous  animal,  since  no  remains  of  the  quadrumana 
have  hitherto  been  observed  in  the  different  deposits  that 
form  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Copper,  and  clay  used  in  making  pottery,  are  obtained  in 
the  territory  of  Hanau.  Alabaster  of  a  very  white  colour 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konnefeld ;  tripoli  and 
jasper  are  collected  in  the  western  districts  watered  by  the 
Lahn  ;  the  numerous  salt  springs  near  the  frontiers  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  in  the  district  of  Smalcalden,  pro- 
duce annually  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  quintals  of 
salt ;  the  mines  that  are  worked  near  the  town  of  Smalcal- 
den, yield  more  than  thirteen  thousand  quintals  of  bar  iron, 
and  four  thousand  of  natural  steel.  The  district  of  Cassel 
has  likewise  its  mineral  wealth ;  three  or  four  salt  pans 
have  been  erected  at  a  saline  spring,  near  the  burgh  of 
Carlshafen,  at  the  base  of  the  Reinhards-Wald.  Twenty- 
two  refining  houses  and  twenty-four  salt  pans  are  erected 
at  another  and  more  abundant  spring  near  Allendorf.  The 
salt  obtained  from  it  every  year  is  said  to  be  worth  £  17,000. a 
Sixty  workmen  are  employed  at  the  iron  mine  of  Hohen- 
kirchen ;  nearly  the  same  number  of  men  earn  a  subsist- 
ence at  another  mine  near  Romberg,  and  at  a  third  not  far 
from  Rommershausen.  The  mountain  of  Hirschberg,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Almerode,  contains  beds  of  schistus, 
from  which  about  four  hundred  quintals  of  alum  are  annu- 
ally extracted.  The  total  produce  of  two  mines,  near 
Riegelsdorf,  one  of  cobalt,  and  another  of  copper,  is  not 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  quintals,  and  they  furnish 
employment  to  more  than  a  thousand  individuals.  Other 
mines  of  copper,  less  valuable  than  the  last,  extend  to  the 
west  of  Cassel.  Lastly,  coal  is  obtained  in  different  parts 
of  Hesse  ;  there  are,  besides,  gold  and  silver  mines,  and 
several  thermal  and  sulphureous  springs. 

The  climate  of  Hesse  is  on  the  whole  temperate,  but  the 
winters  are  sometimes  severe.  As  in  every  other  moun- 
tainous country,  the  vallies  and  the  high  grounds  exhibit 
differences  of  temperature,  that  influence  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  products.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain,  leguminous  plants  and  fruits  grow  on 
the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cassel  and  Hanau. 

a  ;I  About  400,000  francs."  b  Rainier— Moreri,  art.  Hainault ; 

Reinier — Encyc.  Method.    Geog.  Mod.  Hainaut. 

£  The  states  of  Hesse  have  not  been  assembled  since  1815.  In  that 
year  the  elector  summoned  an  assembly  of  deputies,  not  only  from  the  no- 


The  grape  too  ripens  on  some  of  the  hills.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  raised  in  several  vallies,  and  wherever  the  land  has  not 
been  cultivated,  the  woods  are  abundant.  It  appears  from 
the  statements  of  Hassel,  that  in  all  the  dependencies  of  the 
electorate,  there  are  1,337,420  acres  (arpents)  of  arable 
land,  329,688  laid  out  in  gardens  and  orchards,  436,675  in 
meadow  or  pasturage,  and  984,160  in  woods  or  forests. 

The  preparation  of  flax,  the  weaving  of  linen  and  differ- 
ent woollen  stuffs,  the  working  of  metals,  and  the  making 
of  glass,  porcelain  and  earthen  ware,  form  the  principal 
manufacturing  employments  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hesse. 
It  is  chiefly  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  electorate,  in  the 
territories  of  Cassel  and  Hanau,  that  the  manufacturing 
products  are  most  considerable.  It  might  be  wished,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  protection  which  government 
grants  to  industry,  that  it  was  still  less  restrained,  and  parti- 
cularly that  there  were  fewer  corporations  ;  their  influence 
and  the  spirit  which  guides  them  all,  are  more  adapted  to 
prevent  than  to  facilitate  improvements  ;  not  more  than  a 
few  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  on 
several  trades  in  the  villages.  Stein  assures  us,  that  even 
at  present  a  man  cannot  become  a  grocer  unless  a  bodily 
defect  renders  him  unfit  for  a  different  occupation.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  council  of  arts  and  trades,  which  has 
been  lately  established,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  ex- 
isting regulations,  to  examine  and  make  reports  concern- 
ing inventions  and  proposed  improvements,  and  to  award 
medals  and  premiums  to  the  workmen  and  manufacturers, 
who  send  the  most  approved  specimens  to  the  exhibitions 
that  are  held  at  stated  times,  may  tend  to  convince  govern- 
ment and  the  nation  of  their  real  interests. 

The  commerce  of  Hesse  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its 
products  and  manufactures,  and  in  the  conveyance  of  goods 
sent  by  Frankfort  to  the  north  of  Germany.  Its  navigable 
rivers,  the  Weser,  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  facilitate  the 
means  of  transportation.  According  to  Stein,  Cassel  ex- 
ports every  year  to  foreign  fairs,  thread  and  linens  to  the 
value  of  about  £208,300,  besides  more  than  1 20,000  bottles 
of  mineral  water,  and  a  great  quantity  of  other  articles  of 
merchandise,  for  which  it  receives  in  exchange,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  French  and  German  wines,  flax-seed,  hemp-seed, 
and  various  other  commodities.  Although  it  is  vain  to  at- 
tach any  importance  to  the  balance  of  trade,  since  every 
state  must  be  obliged  to  furnish  a  value  equal  to  what  it  re- 
ceives, it  may  be  said,  however,  that  Hesse  derives  some 
advantage  from  its  commercial  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, because  the  industrious  classes  being  sober  and  eco- 
nomical, consume  less  than  they  produce. 

The  electorate  of  Hesse  was  destroyed  by  Napoleon  in 
1806,  who  added  the  greater  part  of  its  territories  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  while  the  county  of  Hanau  was 
united  to  the  grand  dutchy  of  Frankfort.  But  Hesse  again 
became  an  independent  state  in  1813  ;  a  prince  was  then 
restored  to  his  possessions,  whose  family,  according  to  ge- 
nealogists, is  descended  from  Ramir,b  surnamed  the  Long 
Necked,  Count  of  Hainault  in  the  year  875.  The  govern- 
ment is  monarchical,  but  the  power  of  the  prince  is  modified 
by  that  of  the  states,0  which  are  composed  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastics  of  the  different  Christian  communions,  the  mayor 
of  Cassel,  seven  deputies  elected  from  the  nobility,  eight  from 
the  burgesses,  and  nine  from  the  landed  proprietors.3 

bles,  clergy  and  burgesses,  but  from  the  class  of  peasants  (bauern  ;)  but 
as  the  three  first  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  other  class,  the  new  coi> 
stitution  was  rejected,  and  the  states  dissolved  sine  die. — P. 
d  "Peasants" — (Bauern.} 
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Catholicism  is  not  the  most  common  form  of  worship  in 
the  electorate;  the  number  of  Calvinists  amounts  to  336,800, 
and  that  of  Lutherans  to  1 40,000,  while  those  of  the  Ca- 
tholic persuasion  do  not  exceed  102,800  ;  the  Jews  may  he 
equal  to  5300,  and  the  Mennonites  to  100.  Many  families 
are  sprung  from  French  emigrants,  three  or  four  thousand 
of  whom  left  their  country  and  settled  in  Hesse  after  the 
fatal  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  persecuted 
protestants  being  hospitably  received  by  the  Germans,  were 
grateful  to  their  benefactors  ;  the  French  language  is  no 
longer  spoken,  their  descendants  are  confounded  with  the 
other  inhabitants. 

If  the  Jews  in  the  electorate  are  not  in  the  same  de- 
graded state  as  in  Poland  and  several  German  towns, 
they  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  Westphalian  government, 
by  which  they  were  made  to  participate  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens.  A  single  restriction  was  imposed  on 
them ;  they  were  compelled  to  keep  their  legers  and  com- 
mercial accounts,  not  in  the  Hebrew,  but  in  the  German 
language. 

A  censorship  of  the  press  was  established  throughout  the 
electorate  in  the  year  1816;  no  book  printed  in  Hesse  or 
published  in  a  foreign  country,  can  be  sold  or  distributed, 
until  it  be  approved  by  the  agents  of  government.  The 
cause  of  this  measure  may  be  thus  explained.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  prince,  nobles  and  clergy  was  sold,  imposts 
were  diminished,  and  feudal  services  abolished,  when  Hesse 
was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  When  the  an- 
cient order  of  things  was  re-established,  when  feudal  ser- 
vices and  other  burdens  were  exacted  from  the  inhabitants, 
when  those  that  had  purchased  land,  were  summarily  dis- 
possessed of  their  property,  the  discontent  became  so  gene- 
ral, that  government  thought  it  prudent  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion.  Nothing  indeed  could  have 
been  more  impolitic  or  more  unjust  than  the  decree,  by 
which  the  ancient  proprietors  were  put  in  possession  of  their 
property,  and  the  purchasers  under  the  Westphalian  govern- 
ment, only  entitled  to  the  sums  that  they  had  expended  in 
improvements.  Some  powerful  individuals,  it  is  true,  ob- 
tained through  the  assembly  of  the  confederation,  an  in- 
demnity equivalent  to  the  interest  of  the  capital  which  they 
had  laid  out ;  but  the  petty  proprietors  could  not  bring  their 
complaints  before  the  Germanic  confederation.  Other 
grievances  were  added  to  this  motive  of  discontent,  which 
in  truth  concerned  only  the  least  numerous  class  ;  the  pub- 
lic burdens  were  increased  ;  the  inhabitants  had  to  pay  the 
old  taxes  and  imposts,  in  addition  to  those  imposed  by  the 
Westphalian  government ;  indeed  it  may  be  affirmed  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  the  proprietor  pays  at  present 
in  the  shape  of  contributions,  three  times  as  much  as  what 
he  paid  in  1806.  The  necessities  of  the  crown  could  not 
be  offered  as  an  excuse  either  for  the  measures  relative  to 
the  national  domains,  or  for  the  augmentation  of  the  taxes, 
because  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  the  prince  received 
.£75,000  from  France,  £160,000  from  England,  and 
£6500  from  the  Jews  to  confirm  them  in  their  privileges  as 
citizens.1  u 

Hassel  estimates  the  revenue  of  the  electorate  at  four 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  its  public  debt 
at  about  one  million  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand. 
Thus  it  may  be  concluded  that  both  in  a  financial  and  com- 


mercial point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  secondary 
states  in  Europe. 

The  military  establishment  is  proportionate  to  its  resources. 
The  general  levy,  which  was  made  in  1811,  under  the  name 
of  landsturm,  was  not  less  than  eighty-two  thousand  infantry 
and  two  thousand  cavalry.  The  army  in  1816  ronsi.-ted 
of  about  twenty-two  thousand  men,  of  whom  six  thousand 
formed  the  landwehr  or  force  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  since  reduced  to  nine  thousand,  and  out  of  that 
Dumber,  five  thousand  six  hundred  are  the  contingent  which 
the  state  furnishes  to  the  confederation.  Hut  as  if  it  were 
the  object  of  government  to  keep  up  a  well  disciplined  and 
effective  army,  the  period  of  military  service  has  Leen  fixed 
for  twelve  years,  and  every  soldier,  who  engages  after  the 
expiration  of  that  time  for  other  twelve  years,  is  honoured 
with  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  receives  at  the  end  of  his 
second  engagement,  a  civil  employment  or  a  pension.  The 
public  tranquillity  is  maintained  by  a  body  of  dragoons, 
trained  after  the  manner  of  the  French  gendarmes. 

Sixty-two  towns  are  situated  in  the  electorate,  the  least 
important  of  which  are  Rinteln  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hanover  ;  Hof-Geismar,  which  is  known  from  its  mineral 
springs  ;  Eschwege,  watered  by  the  Werra,  and  enriched 
by  its  trade  in  tobacco  and  the  conveyance  of  goods  ;  Allen- 
dorf,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Meisner,  near  which  a  saline 
spring  yields  annually  more  than  90,000  quintals  of  salt  ; 
Rothenburg,  the  residence  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Roth- 
enburg,  who  possesses,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  elec- 
tor and  the  duke  of  Nassau,  eight  towns  and  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  villages,  but  who  in  consequence  of  a  private 
arrangement  between  them,  receives  at  present  an  annual 
income  of  £12,500 ;  lastly,  Gelnhausen,  built  on  a  lofty  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Kinzig,  and  surrounded  by  a. 
territory  rich  in  vineyards. 

But  several  towns  of  greater  importance  may  be  men- 
tioned. Cassel,  the  most  considerable,  is  the  capital  of  the 
electorate.  Stein,  Hassel  and  other  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  statistics  of  Germany,  do  not  agree  concerning 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  but  it  is  probably  not  less  than 
20,000.  It  is  divided  into  three  principal  quarters  :  the 
Old,  the  New  and  the  Upper  New  Town.  The  two  first 
are  old  and  consequently  ill-built  ;  the  last  or  the  most  mo- 
dern consists  of  broad  and  straight  streets,  adorned  with 
elegant  houses.  The  finest  street  or  that  of  Bellevue,  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  castle.  The  principal  squares  are  the 
Royal  square,  and  those  of  the  Parade,  Frederick  and  the 
Gensdarmes.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the 
Catholic  church,  the  arsenal  and  the  electoral  palac  e,  which 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1811,  but  which  government 
began  to  rebuild  in  1817.  The  town  possesses  a  lyceum, 
a  normal  school  or  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  school- 
masters, an  observatory  and  several  other  literary  institu- 
tions. The  electoral  museum  contains  a  valuable  library 
and  a  rich  collection  of  curiosities  and  of'  philosophical  and 
mathematical  instruments.  The  garden  of  Bellevue,  the 
esplanade  and  the  park  of  Augarten  are  the  most  frequented 
walks  in  the  town.  The  country  seat  of  WUheJmshdhe  is 
more  frequently  visited  than  any  other  part  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ;  its  gardens,  fountains  and  cascades  render 
it  perhaps  the  finest  place  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  Cassel 
cannot  be  ranked  in  the  fust  order  of  trailing  towns,  still 


a  "1,800,000  francs  from  Franco,  1,075,000  from  England,  and  13,000 
from  the  Jews — making  a  total  of  3,788,000  francs." 


b  See  Stein's  Geography,  (in  Germ.) 
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two  large  fairs  are  held  in  it  every  year ;  its  manufactures 
are  linen,  woollen  stuffs,  porcelain  and  earthen  ware. 

Marburg  on  the  Lahn  is  styled  the  capital  of  Upper 
Hesse  ;  it  is  according  to  Hassel  a  town  of  6588  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  Gothic  church  is  finer  than  any  of  the  other 
buildings  ;  the  university  was  founded  in  1527  ;  its  library 
may  be  voluminous,  but  many  of  the  works  are  now  out  of 
date.  The  trade  of  the  place  depends  on  its  manufactures, 
and  the  most  important  consist  in  serge  and  camlet. 

Smalcalden  or  Schmalkalden,  watered  by  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  is  an  ancient  town,  defended  by  two 
castles,  those  of  Hessenhof  and  Wilhelmsburg  ;  they  belong 
at  present  to  the  elector.  A  town  that  contains  5400  in- 
habitants, possesses  salt  springs  and  iron  works,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  cutlery,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
place  of  some  importance  in  a  country  like  Hesse.  Bat 
Smalcalden  has  other  claims  to  distinction,  which  an  histo- 
rian may  consider  still  more  important ;  conferences  were 
held  and  treaties  signed  there,  at  different  times  from  the 
year  1529  to  the  year  1540,  by  the  Protestant  princes,  who 
determined  to  support  the  reformation  against  Charles  the 
Fifth,  who  had  become  the  protector  of  Rome,  after  having 
pillaged  it.  Christopher  Cellarius  was  born  in  the  same 
town  ;  he  is  known  to  posterity  from  his  editions  of  different 
ancient  authors,  and  from  his  excellent  treatise  on  geo- 
graphy. Niceron  the  Jesuit  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
his  works.a 

Fulda,  a  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  larger 
than  Smalcalden  ;  its  population  amounts  at  least  to  8800 
inhabitants.  The  finest  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which 
contains  the  remains  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration  in  the 
country,  and  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  bishop  who  go- 
verned the  dutchy  of  Fulda  till  the  year  1803,  when  his 
states  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Nassau-Orange, 
and  afterwards  became  a  Hessian  province  in  consequence 
of  different  arrangements.  The  town  is  regular  and  well 
built ;  the  gymnasium,  the  library,  the  school  of  arts,  the 
school  of  midwifery,  and  the  other  institutions,  are  well  sup- 
ported. In  the  time  of  the  bishop  it  contained  many  con- 
vents, the  buildings  of  which  are  now  used  for  a  better  pur- 
pose. The  Capuchins  and  Franciscans  reside  together  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ;  two  convents  for  women, 
to  whom  the  education  of  young  persons  is  entrusted,  have 
been  allowed  to  remain. 

The  country  of  Fulda,  though  not  extensive,  is  very  pro- 
ductive ;  abundant  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  ;  it  yields  dif- 
ferent fruits  and  good  wine,  not  quite  so  good  perhaps  as 
when  the  principal  vineyards  belonged  to  the  monks,  who 
kept  the  wines  for  ten  years  in  large  casks,  and  by  doing  so, 
increased  their  value  ten-fold.  It  is  said  that  some  of  these 
wines  have  been  sold  for  nine  florins  the  bottle.  The  peo- 
ple are  active,  sober  and  industrious. 

Hanau,  next  to  Cassel,  the  largest  town  in  Hesse,  is  the 
capital  of  a  province.  Hassel  makes  the  population  amount 
to  9634  individuals,  but  according  to  Stein,  it  is  not  less  than 
12,000.  The  latter  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  over- 
rated the  number  of  inhabitants.  Hanau  is  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  town ;  the  last  part  is  regularly  built. 
Among  its  curiosities,  there  are  a  museum  belonging  to  the 

a  Niceron,  Memoires,  t.  V.  p.  273,  &c. 

b  "  17  sq.  leagues." 

«  "  460,000  francs." 

d  "  More  than  20  leagues." 

e  Handbuch  der  neuesten  Geographie. 


Wetteravian  Society  of  natural  history,  and  the  cabinet  of 
minerals,  collected  by  M.  Leonhard.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  fruitful  country,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kin- 
zig  and  the  Maine.  The  elector  has  a  country-house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  called  Philippsruhe,  and  there  is  another 
seat  belonging  to  the  prince  at  the  thermal  springs  of  Wil- 
helmsbad,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Hanau  ;  its  gar- 
dens are  large  and  well  laid  out,  but  they  are  not  kept  with 
sufficient  care  ;  they  are  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  and 
by  the  strangers  that  visit  the  baths. 

We  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  electoral  Hesse  ;  it 
would  be  difficult  however  to  say  much  concerning  the  land- 
graviate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  a  principality  that,  according 
to  official  accounts  and  exact  calculations,  contains  only 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  of  which  the  superficial  extent  does 
not  exceed  a  hundred  and  two  English  square  miles. b  The 
revenue  amounts  only  to  ,£1 9,084, c  and  the  military  force 
consists  of  two  hundred  men.  It  has  besides  another  dis- 
advantage, for  it  is  made  up  of  two  petty  territories  nearly 
sixty  milesd  distant  from  each  other.  The  one,  or  that  of 
Homburg,  is  situated  between  the  possessions  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  electoral  Hesse,  the  Prussian  principality  of 
Wetzlar,  Nassau  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  ;  the  other, 
or  that  of  Meisenheim,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  lies 
between  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the 
principalities  of  Birkenfeld  and  St.  Wendel,  and  the  Rhenish 
Bavarian  provinces. 

The  land  in  the  two  portions  of  Hesse-Homburg,  is  fruit- 
ful in  grain,  and  abounds  in  metals  ;  several  mines  are  work- 
ed in  the  territory  of  Homburg,  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of 
iron  or  coal  in  that  of  Meisenheim.  Homburg,  the  capital 
of  the  principality,  is  situated  on  the  Lahn,  and,  according 
to  Stein,  contains  a  population  of  2700  souls  ;  it  carries  on 
a  trade  in  linen,  silk,  flannel  and  woollen  stuffs.  Meisen- 
heim, on  the  banks  of  the  Glan,  is  only  a  large  burgh  with 
a  population  of  1730  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of  the 
last  place  consists  in  the  produce  of  its  mines  and  glass 
works. 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  though  not  quite 
so  large  as  electoral  Hesse,  is  however  more  populous. 
The  extent  of  its  surface  does  not  appear  to  be  correctly 
ascertained,  at  least  German  geographers  differ  on  the  sub- 
ject. Hassel  estimates  it  at  about  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  German  square  miles,  Lichtenstern  at  two  hundred 
and  four,  Stein  at  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  Fabrie  at  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  Crome  at  a  hundred  and 
ninety-six.  The  last  estimate  is  apparently  the  most  cor- 
rect, and  the  most  conformable  to  our  own  calculations, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  extent  of  the  grand  dutchy 
cannot  be  much  less  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  English  square  miles/  Its  population,  according 
to  Fabri,  amounted  in  1819,  to  six  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  according 'to  Hassel,5  to  six  hundred 
and  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred  individuals  in  the 
year  1822.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants at  present  does  not  exceed  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  so  that  on  an  average  there  are  more  than  two 
hundred  and  seventy  individuals  for  every  square  mile.h 
Some  notion  of  the  resources  of  the  country  may  be  infer- 
red from  so  dense  a  population. 

f  "  According  to  the  last  estimate  the  extent  of  the  grand-dutchy 

would  be  equal  to  544  sq.  leagues." 
g  Statistischer  Umriss,  page.  92. 

h  "  If  we  take  the  mean  between  these  two  numbers,  or  650,000,  the  ave- 
rage population  will  be  1195  individuals  to  every  square  league." 


book  cxxi.]  DESCRIPTION 

Hesse-Darmstadt  consists  of  two  portions  which  are  sc- 
parated  by  the  territory  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  The 
first  is  bounded  by  the  principality  of  Nassau,  and  the  de- 
pendencies of  Wetzlar  on  the  west,  and  by  electoral  Hesse 
on  the  north,  east  and  south.  The  second  is  bounded  by 
the  principality  of  Nassau,  the  territory  of  Frankfort,  anil 
electoral  Hesse  on  the  north,  by  Bavaria  on  the  east,  by 
the  grand  dutchy  of  Baden  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Rhenish 
Bavarian  provinces  on  the  west. 

The  lands  in  the  territory  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  situated 
to  the  north  of  Frankfort,  are  composed,  like  those  in 
electoral  Hesse,  of  limestone,1  sandstone  and  volcanic  rocks. 
The  districts  that  extend  to  the  south  of  Frankfort,  belong- 
to  the  primitive  formations,  or  those  in  which  the  remains 
of  organic  beings  have  never  been  observed.  The  basaltic 
chain  of  Vogelberg  stretches  across  jiorthern  Hesse  ;  the 
heights  are  covered  with  forests,  and  their  sharp  and  peaked 
summits,  like  those  of  Feldberg,  are  nowhere  higher  than 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet.b  The  Malclenberg  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, rises  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet0 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  banks  of 
the.  Rhine  is  more  fruitful  than  the  northern  part  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  planted  with  vineyards ;  the  plains  and  the 
vallies  yield  rich  harvests,  and  in  many  places  are  covered 
with  fruit  trees ;  the  mountainous  districts  are  less  fertile, 
but  their  deficiency  in  that  respect  is  supplied  by  their  valua- 
ble mineral  productions. 

Although  the  Hessians  in  general  are  laborious  and  ac- 
tive, the  people  on  the  mountains  are  still  more  so  than  the 
other  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts consists  in  corn,  wines,  dried  fruits,  oxen  and  sheep  ; 
that  of  the  higher  districts  in  cotton,  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures,  leather,  metals  and  cutlery.  The  advanta- 
ges that  industry  derives  from  a  rich  and  fruitful  soil,  have 
been  promoted  by  a  wise  and  enlightened  government,  which 
was  among  the  first  that  adopted  the  representative  system. 
The  Hessian  nation  could  not  expect  less  from  a  descend- 
ant of  Philip  the  Magnanimous. 

There  are  more  Mennonites  in  the  grand  dutchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  than  in  the  other  German  principalities,  Hassel 
computes  their  number  to  be  nearly  a  thousand  ;  the  same 
author  estimates  the  number  of  Jews  at  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand, and  that  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  at  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand  ;  the  Catholics  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  population.  The  number  of  Lutheran  churches  is  equal 
to  six  hundred  and  thirty-five,  those  of  the  Calvinists  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  those  of  the  Catholics  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty-six. 

The  grand  duke  assembles  the  deputies  of  the  states, 
whenever  it  is  necessary  to  levy  contributions.  A  new  sys- 
tem of  laws,  framed  after  the  model  of  the  Austrian  codes, 
was  put  in  force  in  1819. d  The  criminal  jurisprudence  has 
been  committed  to  the  revision  of  a  supreme  court  of  ap- 
peal. The  public  works  are  superintended  by  a  council, 
over  which  the  grand  duke  presides.  The  justices  of  peace 
in  each  province  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts.    Separate  courts  or  colleges,  as  they  are 

*  "Calcaire  ancien."   See  p.  675. 
i>  "  260Q  Fr.  feet." 

•  "600  t  oises." 

d  The  original  simply  states,  that  since  1819  a  code  has  been  in  prepa- 
ration. According  to  Hassel  (Statistik,  1822)  a  commission  had  been  ap  - 
pointed for  framing  a  code  of  laws,  but  at  that  time  the  code  had  not  been 
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called,  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  tha 
taxes  and  contributions,  and  auditing  the  public  accounts. 

According  to  Hassel,  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  equal 
in  1821  to  the  sum  of  4,097,092  florins,  and  the  expenditure 
to  4,496,000;  namely,  771,000  for  the  civil  li,t,  K.S0,000 
for  the  army,  2,827,000  for  the  different  charges  connected 
with  the  home  department,  and  508,000  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt,  which  amounts  to  11,388,000  florins. 

The  military  force  of  the  grand  dutchy  consists  of  about 
eight  thousand  men ;  its  contingent  to  the  Germanic  con- 
federation amounts  to  six  thousand.  It  may  have  besides 
at  its  disposal  in  time  of  war  a  considerable  body  of  land- 
wehr  :  the  number  of  these  irregular  troops,  in  1814, 
amounted  to  ninety-five  thousand  men,  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  of  whom  were  armed  with  muskets.  The  land- 
wehr  was  declared  permanent,  in  conformity  to  a  decree 
of  the  24th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  and  since  1817,  a 
great  part  of  it  has  been  armed  and  dressed  in  uniform. 
Stein  informs  us,  that  government  has  granted  rewards  to 
those  who  supply  on  credit  the  necessary  arms  and  clothing. 

The  government  has  been  already  commended  for  the 
encouragement  which  it  affords  to  commerce  and  industry ; 
but  it  has  been  accused,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  too  justly,  of 
something  like  parsimony,  in  diffusing  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation and  knowledge.  The  university  and  schools  in  the 
grand  dutchy,  are  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  ;  but 
it  was  most  impolitic  in  government  to  regulate  education 
by  the  rank  of  the  different  individuals.  In  order  to  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  students,  says  Stein,  a  decree  was  issued 
in  the  month  of  June,  1813,  by  which  the  children  of  bur- 
gesses and  peasants  were  prohibited  from  attending  the  uni- 
versity,  unless  they  had  distinguished  themselves  at  some  of 
the  public  schools,*  and  even  in  that  case  the  sovereign's 
permission  must  be  obtained.  What  can  be  gained  by  ex- 
cluding a  numerous  class  from  the  benefits  of  instruction, 
and  by  depriving  the  country  of  their  most  valuable  ser- 
vices 1  It  is  a  misfortune,  from  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  at- 
tending education,  that  some  men  must  remain  ignorant ; 
but  it  is  injustice  to  prevent  them  from  educating  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  grand  dutchy  is  divided  into  three  provinces  ;  that 
of  Starkenburg,  in  which  the  principal  towns  arc  Darm- 
stadt and  Offenbach  ;  that  of  Upper  Hesse,  of  which  Gies- 
sen  is  the  metropolis,  and  in  which  there  are,  besides,  eight 
other  towns  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  that 
of  the  Rhine,  of  which  Mayence  is  the  capital,  and  in  which 
the  next  most  important  towns  are  Worms  and  Bingen. 
We  shall  first  give  a  short  account  of  the  towns  in  Upper 
Hesse. 

Giessen,  a  town  to  which  Fabri  assigns  6000  inhabitants, 
although  its  present  population  appears  to  be  upwards  of 
8000,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wieseck  and  the 
Lahn.  Its  university  has  been  long  known  ;f  the  library, 
the  observatory  and  the  botanical  gardens,  where  lectures 
arc  delivered  on  every  branch  of  rural  economy,  prove  that 
the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  the  sciences,  are  not  neglected. 
The  principal  public  buildings  arc  the  castle,  the  arsenal, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Pancras.  Hertz,  a  celebrated  jurist, 
better  known  by  the  Latin  name  of  HerthlS,  was  born  in 

completed,  and  the  country  was  thou  governed  by  the  old  common  law  and 
the  statutes. — P. 

•  "  No  individual  of  the  class  of  burgesses  or  peasants  can  educate  his 
children  at  the  university,  unless  he  has  previously  furnished  the  necessary 
certificates  of  capacity  ."    See  Baden,  p.  6"!>. — P. 

f  It  was  founded  in  1607. 
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the  town ;  he  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  and 
of  different  memoirs  on  the  history  and  geography  of  ancient 
Germany. a  Giessen  carries  on  a  trade  in  woollen  and 
cotton  goods.  Alsfeld  is  the  next  largest  town  in  Upper 
Hesse  ;  it  possesses  three  cloth  manufactories,  a  castle,  two 
churches,  an  orphan  hospital,  and  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Darmstadt,  the  capital,  was  the  largest  town  in  the  coun- 
try, before  Mayence  was  added  to  the  principality.  It  is 
watered  by  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  contains 
1 6,000  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  first  has  fallen  into  decay  ;  the 
second  is  modern  and  well  built ;  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town  are  situated  the  ducal  castle,  a  museum  containing  a 
gallery  of  paintings,  a  hall  filled  with  statues  and  ancient 
armour,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  military  school, 
a  drawing  academy,  a  school  of  arts,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
library  containing  more  than  ninety  thousand  volumes. 
Among  the  principal  edifices  are  a  very  large  building  in 
which  the  troops  are  exercised,  the  opera  and  the  cathedral ; 
in  the  last  are  the  tombs  of  several  princes  of  the  reigning 
family. 

Offenbach,  peopled  by  7000  inhabitants,  and  rich  from 
its  trade  in  silk,  oil-cloth,  tobacco  and  lace,  lies  to  the  north 
of  Darmstadt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.b 

Bingen  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Nahe,  in  an  agreeable  and  fruitful  district ;  though  not  con- 
taining more  than  3000  inhabitants,  it  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  corn,  wine,  leather  and  woollen  stuffs. 

Worms  appeacs  to  be  the  town  of  Borbetomagus,  which 
Ptolemy  calls  the  principal  city  of  the  Vangiones,  a  people 
that  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  Bavaria.  The  same  town  received  the 
name  of  Vormatia  under  the  second  race  of  the  French 
kings.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Vandals  in  the  year  407,  by 
the  Huns  in  451,  by  the  Normans  in  891,  and  lastly,  by  the 
French  in  1689.  That  ancient  city  has  long  since  reco- 
vered from  all  these  calamities,  indeed  it  has  not  at  present 
the  appearance  of  a  modern  town  ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  many  of  the  houses  are  ill  built.  Some  public  build- 
ings must  be  excepted  ;  these  are  the  cathedral,  the  town- 
house,  and  the  mint.  Its  population  amounts  to  7000  in- 
habitants ;  it  possesses  a  lucrative  commerce,  which  consists 
principally  in  the  sale  of  the  wines  that  are  produced  in  the 
fertile  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Mayence,  or,  according  to  its  German  name,  Mainz,c 
the  largest  city  in  the  grand  dutchy  of  Hesse,  stands  at  a 
short  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maine.  It  contains  27,000  inhabitants,  some  fine  edifices 
and  several  useful  institutions.  The  town  is  by  no  means 
regularly  built ;  almost  all  the  houses  are  constructed  of 
red  sandstone,  and  almost  all  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  only  three  regu- 
lar streets  in  Mayence  ;  and  the  Grosse-Bleiche  is  without 

a  "  John  Nicholas  Hertius,  a  lawyer,  who  died  in  1710,  aged  59  years, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Giessen.  He  is  known  by  several  valuable  works 
and  among  others,  by  treatises  in  Latin  on  the  history  and  geography  of 
ancient  Germany."  Encyc.  Method,  art.  Giessen. — J.  N.  Hert  or  Hert- 
ius, professor  of  law  at  Giessen,  was  born  at  Oberklee,  1G52.  Beauvais, 
Diet.  Hist  —P. 

b  Offenbach  stands  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Maine  to  the  E.  of  Frank- 
fort.—P. 

c  Germ.  Mainz,  Fr.  Mayence,  Eng.  Mentz. 
rt  Grosse-Bleiche  or  great  bleaching  place. — Tr. 

e  This  building,  called  the  Public  Library,  also  contains  the  museum  of 
Roman  antiquities,  and  a  gallery  of  pictures. — P. 


doubt  the  finest/  The  only  tolerable  squares  are  the  mar- 
ket-place and  the  Green  Square  ;  the  cathedral  is  remark- 
able for  its  construction,  its  antiquity  and  the  valuable  or- 
naments contained  in  it.  The  exterior  might  be  still  more 
imposing,  if  the  two  principal  turrets  were  rebuilt.  A  large 
arsenal  and  a  palace  that  belonged  formerly  to  the  Teutonic 
knights,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  town,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  four  strong  places  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  But 
the  most  curious  building,  or  the  one  best  deserving  of 
being  visited,  is  that  in  which  the  principal  collections  are 
arranged  ;  namely,  three  cabinets  of  medals,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  valuable  assortment  of  philosophical  in- 
struments, and  a  library  containing  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand volumes.6  There  are  also  in  Mayence,  a  seminary, 
a  gymnasium,  and  a  school  of  medicine.  The  museum 
of  Roman  antiquities  collected  within  the  walls  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  has  never  been  considered  inferior  to  any  in 
Germany.  It  is  well  known  that  Mayence  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  when  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the 
country,  and  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  inhabited  by  Drusus. 
Several  authors  believe  that  its  Roman  name  was  JMogon- 
tiacum.{  It  disputes  with  Strasburg  and  Harlem  the  inven- 
tion of  printing ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  remains  of 
the  house  in  which  Guttenberg  lived,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  town.  If  indeed  Mayence  can  boast  of  having  first 
discovered  that  art  by  which  knowledge  and  light  triumph 
for  ever  over  barbarism  and  darkness,  it  appears  to  have 
profited  little  by  it,  so  few  men  of  genius  and  learning  have 
been  born  within  its  walls.  Mayence  is  not  a  manufacturing 
place,  but  its  territory  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  grain,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  lastly  in  iron  and 
coal.g  The  best  wine  in  the  country  is  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hochheim,1'  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  town  ;  in  some  years,  a  measure  consisting  of  six  hun- 
dred pints  taken  from  the  wine-press,  has  been  sold  for 
,£84. 1  The  vineyards  that  cover  the  hills  along  the  Rhine, 
render  the  country  near  Mayence  as  beautiful  as  any  that 
can  be  imagined.  The  river  flows  majestically  northwards, 
and  the  surface  of  its  waters  is  not  less  than  1400  feet  in 
breadth  ;  on  the  south  it  forms  the  boundary  of  an  immense 
plain,  and  the  high  mountains  on  the  north  seem  to  impede 
its  rapid  course.  The  green  islands  in  the  Rhine,  the  vil- 
lages that  rise  like  so  many  amphitheatres  on  the  heights, 
the  blue  tints  of  the  old  town  of  Mayence,  contrasted  with 
the  surrounding  verdure,  and  the  various  views  on  every 
side,  must  strike  even  those  who  are  least  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  nature. 

Lippe-Detmold  is  the  largest  of  the  numerous  principali- 
ties that  remain  to  be  described  ;k  its  surface  may  be  equal  to 
three  hundred  and  thirty-six  English  square  miles,1  and 
according  to  Hassel  its  population  amounted,  in  1822,  to 
seventy-one  thousand  two  hundred  individuals.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Rinteln,  which  belongs 
to  electoral  Hesse,  and  on  the  east  by  a  portion  of  the 

f  Maguntia,  Moguntia,  Moguntiacum, Monri.  Mogontiacum,  Encyc. 
Method.  Geog.  Anc.  art.  Gallia.    Moguntium,  Ed.  Encyc. 

s  The  merchandise  conveyed  to  it  by  water  during  the  year  IS19, 
amounted  in  weight  to  1,342,314  quintals,  and  the  exports  by  the  same 
route,  to  1,380,345.  The  exports  in  the  following  year  were  no  less  con- 
siderable, and  there  were  besides  120,000  quintals  exported  by  land.  See 
Allgem.  Hand.  Zeitung,  1825. 

h  A  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maine,  near  its  mouth.  It  has  given 
its  name  to  the  variety  of  Rhenish  wine  called  Hock. — P. 

'  "  In  favourable  years,  a  cask  of  600  pints  taken  from  the  wine-press, 
is  sold  for  2000  francs." 

k  With  the  exception  of  the  dutchy  of  Brunswick. 

1  "  Its  surface  is  equal  t©  56  sq.  leagues." 
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kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck  ; 
on  every  other  side  it  is  encompassed  by  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  W  estphalia. 

The  lands  in  the  principality  belong  to  the  limestone*  for- 
mation, to  which  the  Germanshave  given  thenameof  musch- 
elkalk.  Consequently  they  abound  in  that  variety  of  sand- 
stone called  fjuadersandstein  in  Germany.  The  other  mine- 
ral substances  are  salt,  marble,  and  clay  that  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  ordinary  earthen  ware.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous  ;  it  produces 
corn,  fruit,  flax  and  hemp.  There  are  large  forests  of  oaks, 
and  extensive  tracts  covered  with  trees. 

The  industry  of  the  country  is  principally  confined  to 
cotton  spinning,  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs,  and  to  the  fabrication  of  tobacco  pipes  made  of  sili- 
cated  magnesia,  a  substance  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  ecume  de  mer.b  The  inhabitants,  who  are  almost 
all  Calvinists,  have  enjoyed  a  representative  constitution 
since  the  year  1819,  and  before  that  period  they  succeeded 
in  abolishing  the  impost  on  wines  and  several  other  articles ; 
the  duties  on  spirits,  stamps  and  playing  cards,  are  the 
most  important,  which  have  been  retained.  The  people 
in  some  powerful  nations  might  be  desirous  of  similar  re- 
forms. 

The  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold  possesses  a  revenue 
of  .£42,000  ;°  government  pays  great  attention  to  economy, 
so  much  so  that  a  considerable  public  debt  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  state  has  been  much  diminished  by  the 
excess  of  the  revenue  above  the  expenditure.  The  military 
force  amounts  to  seven  hundred  men. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Lippe  are  probably  descend- 
ed from  Wittikind,  who  lived  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago.  But  some  genealogists,  considering  perhaps  that  ori- 
gin too  recent,  go  back  to  the  German  nobles  during  the 
period  that  the  country  was  governed  by  the  Romans. 
The  family  was  so  important  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
that  in  time  of  war  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser 
chose  their  chief  from  among  these  princes.  The  title  of 
count  was  conferred  on  them  by  the  emperor  Charlemagne  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  filiation  to  a  more  remote  period 
than  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century.d 

The  five  largest  towns  in  the  principality  are  not  places 
of  much  importance.  Detmold  on  the  Werra,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prince,  contains  only  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  The  principal  buildings  and  institutions 
are  two  Calvinistic  churches  and  one  of  the  Augsburg  com- 
munion, a  college  with  a  library,  a  school  of  industry,  a  se- 
minary for  teachers,  an  infirmary,  an  orphan  hospital,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  bible  society.  The  old  quarter, 
which  Cluvier  supposes  the  ancient  Teutoburgiurn,  is  dirty 
and  ill  built,  but  the  streets  in  the  new  town  are  clean  and 
regular.  Lemgo  or  Lemgow  on  the  Vega  is  more  populous 
than  the  capital.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  not  less 
than  three  thousand  four  hundred.  It  possesses  a  gymna- 
sium and  a  convent  for  women  ;  its  trade  consists  in  linen 
and  woollen  stuffs,  and  also  in  tobacco  pipes,  made  of  sili- 
cated  magnesia.  Dr.  Kasmpfer,  a  celebrated  traveller, 
was  born  in  the  town  ;  he  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
but  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  Japan  has  been  consi- 


*  "  Calcaire  nneion." 

b  Germ,  meerschaum  (sea  foam.) 

c  "  About  1,000,000  francs." 

d  Moreri's  Dictionary. — Supplement,  art.  Lippe. 

•  Dictionnaire  geographique  de  Bruzen  de  la  Martiniere. 


dered  the  most  valuable  of  his  writings.  Uffeln  or  Snlz- 
Ulfcln  on  the  small  river  Salza  contains  about  one  thou-aud 
four  hundred  inhabitants.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt 
is  extracted  from  the  springs  in  its  vicinity.  Horn,  the 
population  of  which  is  not  much  greater,  lies  in  .n  the  ,  >- 
rest  of  Teutobnrg.  A  row  of  eight  lame  stones  placed  w  rti- 
cally,  may  be  observed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  walls  ; 
several  antiquaries  have  regarded  them  as  druidical  monu- 
ments ;  the  inhabitants  call  them  the  exterxteinc  Lipp-tndt, 
a  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  a  pait  of  the  principality.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Lippe,  and  possesses  a  small  territory  that  is  enclosed  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia.  Formerly  a  free 
and  imperial  town,  it  is  now  subject  to  two  masters,  the 
prince  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  While  some  authors  con- 
sider it  the  ancient  Luppia,  a  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
others  maintain  positively  that  it  was  not  founded  before 
the  twelfth  century.6  It  is  well  fortified,  and  possesses  a 
gymnasium. 

The  principality  of  Lippe-Schauenburgf  extends  to  the 
north  of  the  one  that  was  last  mentioned.  It  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  Hessian  territory  of  Rinteln,  which  joins  it  on 
the  east.  It  is  bounded  by  Hanover  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  province  of  Westphalia  on  the  west  and  south.  The 
extent  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Lippe- 
Schauenburg  may  be  equal  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-two 
English  square  miles,g  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  revenue  has  been  estimated  at 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds,1'  and 
the  armed  force  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  forty  men. 

The  land  in  the  territory  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in 
the  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold.  There  are  several  mi- 
neral springs,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal.  The  fields  are 
fertile  in  corn,  flax  and  fruit ;  the  forests  yield  more  timber 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  government,  like  that  in  the  last  principality,  is  re- 
presentative. Servitude  was  abolished  in  the  year  1810; 
but  feudal  services  and  other  burdens  are  still  exacted  from 
the  country  people.  In  1816,  the  prince  granted  to  the 
deputies  of  the  districts,  the  privilege  of  examining  the  public 
expenses,  of  regulating  the  amount  of  the  contributions,  and 
the  mode  of  collecting  them,  of  deliberating  on  the  laws,  and 
of  proposing  any  measure  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Two  towns  and  three  villages  are  contained  in  this  small 
principality.  Btickeburgor  Biickenburg,  the  capital,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Aa.  It  is  adorned  by  a  castle  in  which 
the  prince  resides,  it  has  its  gymnasium,  and  contains  2000 
inhabitants.  The  same  town  was  the  birth-place  of  Biisch- 
ing  the  celebrated  geographer.  Stadthagen,  situated  in  an 
agreeable  valley  on  the  Diemen,'  is  peopled  by  1500  inha- 
bitants. Mineral  springs  have  been  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  the  superfi- 
cial extent  of  which  cannot  be  less  than  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  square  miles,1*  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony  on  the  north,  by  the  grand  dutchy  of  Weimar 
on  the  east,  and  by  the  Saxon  dutchies  of  Coburg-Gotha 
and  Meinungen  on  the  south  and  west.  It  furnishes  a  con- 
tingent of  about  five  hundred  men  to  the  Germanic  conl'cde- 


f  Scliauenburg-Lippe.  (Hassel.) 
e  "  Nearly  27  sq.  leagues." 
•>  "  110,000  francs." 
1  Dymel. 

k  "  fcxtent  53  sq.  leagues." 
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ration,  and  possesses  according  to  Stein  a  revenue  of 
£22.917  ;a  its  population,  according  to  Hassel,  amounts  to 
55,000  individuals. 

Calcareous  rocksb  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality, and  primitive  the  southern  ;  the  heights  of  the  Thu- 
ringerwald  are  mostly  formed  by  the  latter.  Some  of  these 
heights  reach  to  the  elevation  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
feet,  and  are  covered  with  forests.  Plains  and  fruitful  val- 
lies,  such  as  the  vale  of  Helm,  are  situated  near  the  base  of 
these  mountains.  Mines  of  silver,  copper  and  iron  have 
been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  employed  in  working  these  metals,  and  in  making 
different  kinds  of  stuffs. 

A  representative  government  was  established  in  the  year 
1816.  The  legislative  assembly  is  composed  of  thirty-six 
deputies,  six  of  whom  are  chosen  from  the  proprietors  of 
baronial  estates,  other  six  from  landed  proprietors  not  pos- 
sessing baronies,  six  are  elected  by  the  towns,  and  eighteen 
by  all  the  citizens  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  taxable 
property.    They  are  all  appointed  for  six  years. 

Rudolstadt,  Frankenhausen  and  Stadt-Hilmc  are  the 
principal  towns  in  the  country.  Rudolstadt  contains  4600 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  several 
valuable  collections  are  contained  in  the  castle.  The  town 
is  watered  by  the  Saale  ;  it  possesses  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
school  for  the  education  of  poor  children.  It  carries  on  a 
trade  in  porcelain  and  woollen  stuffs.  Frankenhausen  on 
the  Wipper,  the  place  at  which  the  legislative  assembly 
meets,  is  peopled  by  3,600  individuals.  Stadt-Hilm  or  Hilm 
Dears  the  name  of  the  river  that  waters  it.  Its  2000  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  employed  in  manufacturing  different  sorts 
of  woollen  stuffs.  The  two  towns  of  Heringen  and  Kalbra, 
in  the  government  of  Erfurt,  containing  each  about  1700 
inhabitants,  belong  jointly  to  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  the  Count  of  Stolberg  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  is  equal 
in  extent  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  English  square 
miles  ;d  the  number  of  troops  amounts  to  four  hundred 
men,  the  revenue  to  £28,\25,e  and  Hassel  estimates  the 
population  at  46,500  inhabitants.  It  may  be  thus  seen  that 
although  it  possesses  a  higher  revenue  than  the  former  prin- 
cipality, its  population  is  not  so  great.  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony ;  the  soil  is  productive. 
Some  mountains  are  situated  in  the  western  extremity  ;  they 
are  composed  of  sandstone  and  limestone/ 

Sondershausen,  the  capital,  is  built  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Wipper  and  Bober.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre  and 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history  ;  it  contains  3400  inhabitants. 
The  castle  of  the  prince,  the  baths  of  Gunther,  and  a  sul- 
phureous spring,  arc  situated  near  the  town.  Several  linen 
manufactories  have  been  built  at  Greussen,  a  town  of  2000 
inhabitants.  The  most  of  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  sown  with  flax.  Arnstadt  is  the  most  important  town 
in  the  principality ;  the  Gera  divides  it  into  two  parts  ;  it 
contains  a  lyceum,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a  castle, 
an  orphan  hospital  and  three  churches.  Its  manufactures 
consist  of  coarse  linen  and  brass  wire,  and  its  trade  is  con- 
siderable in  proportion  to  its  size.    The  most  valuable  cop- 

»  "550,000  francs." 

b  "  Calcaire  ancien."    See  p.  675. 

c  11m  or  Stadt-llm.  d  "  49  sq.  leagues." 

c  "  About  675,000  francs."  f  "  Calcaire  ancien." 

e  Zopfen,  Reussische  Geravische  Stadt  und  Land-Chronica,  1678. 

h  "  Extent,  19  sq.  leagues." 


per  mine  in  the  country  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town. 

The  family  of  Reuss  consists  of  several  princes ;  the 
richest  principality  belongs  to  the  elder  branch  ;  the  younger 
is  subdivided  into  four  lesser  branches,  whose  possessions 
are  very  unequal  both  in  point  of  population  and  superficial 
extent.  Genealogists  have  traced  the  origin  of  the  family 
to  the  year  950,  and  they  suppose  it  to  be  descended  from 
Eckbert,  count  of  Osterode  in  the  Hartz.  It  has  been  af- 
firmed that  the  name  of  Reuss  or  Ruzzo  was  originally  a 
surname  given  to  one  of  these  princes,  who  accompanied 
the  emperor  Frederick  the  Second  to  the  holy  war  about 
the  year  1238.  The  same  prince  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Mussulmans,  and  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  Russian  merchant, 
who  conveyed  him  to  Russia.  After  having  passed  twelve 
years  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  Tartars  made  an  incursion 
into  the  part  of  Russia  where  he  resided,  and  carried  him 
to  Poland  and  Silesia,  from  whence  he  made  his  escape 
and  fled  to  the  court  of  the  emperor.  He  retained  a  sur- 
name that  reminded  him  of  his  misfortunes,  and  transmitted 
it  to  his  two  sons,  from  whom  the  two  branches  of  the 
family  are  descended. g 

The  territory  of  Reuss-Greitz,  contiguous  to  the  kingdom 
of  Saxon}',  belongs  to  the  eldest  branch  of  the  same  family. 
Its  surface  may  be  equal  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
English  square  miles  ;h  its  population  amounts  to  23,000 
inhabitants,  its  revenue  to  140,000  florins,  and  its  contingent 
to  the  Germanic  confederation  to  200  men.  Its  territory, 
in  which  hills  and  vallies  are  interspersed,  is  fruitful  in  corn. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious  ;  they  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  woollen  stuffs,  working  metals,  and  pre- 
paring steel.  Greitz,  the  capital,  situated  in  an  agreeable 
and  fruitful  valley  near  the  Elster,  contains  6000  individuals. 
Zeulenrode,  a  trading  town  of  3600  inhabitants,  has  an 
arsenal  and  an  hospital.  These  are  the  only  two  towns  in 
the  principality. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  since  1814,  in  the 
limits  of  the  principalities  belonging  to  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Reuss  family,  have  not  been  mentioned  in  recent 
geographical  works.1  The  younger  branch  of  that  house 
is  at  present  divided  into  the  families  of  Reuss-Schleitz  and 
Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
the  separate  branch  of  Reuss-Kcestritz,  which  possesses, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  the  territory  at- 
tached to  Markthohenleuben,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  burgh  of  Kcestritz  on  the  Elster,  which  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  ale  and  beer.  The  principality  of  Reuss- 
Schleitz,  including  half  the  territory  of  Gera,  is  not  much 
less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  English  square  miles,1' 
and  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  28,000.  Schleitz, 
the  capital,  is  built  on  the  Wiesenthal ;  it  contains  4600  in- 
dividuals, and  has  its  cloth,  linen  and  muslin  manufactories. 
Two  small  seigniories  in  Silesia,  and  some  villages  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
belong  also  to  the  prince  of  Reuss-Schleitz  ;  their  total  popu- 
lation may  be  equal  to  7500  souls. 

A  territory  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  English  square 
miles,1  including  the  half  of  Gera,  makes  up  the  principality 
of  Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf.    Although  larger  than  the 

'  Nothing  is  said  concerning  the  new  division  of  the  possessions  of  the 
younger  line  of  Reuss,  in  Pinkerton's  Abridgment  of  Modern  Geography, 
revised  by  MM.  C.  A.  Walckenaer  and  J."B.  Eyries,  and  published  in 
18-27.  M.  Ad.  Balbi  was  the  first  who  took  notice  of  it.  See  Tableau  de 
la  Balance  politique  du  globe. 

k  "  Extent  27  square  "leagues."  1  "  32  sq.  leagues." 
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former,  its  population,  according  to  the  nearest  approxima- 
tions, does  not  exceed  27,000  inhabitants.  The  territory 
yields  a  siilficicnt  quantity  of  metal  to  supply  several  impor- 
tant iron  works  ;  it  is  also  well  supplied  with  alum  and 
vitriol,  the  sale  of  which  forms  not  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  its  commerce.  Lobenstein,  the  residence  of  the  prince, 
is  peopled  by  2800  inhabitants  ;  the  trade  of  the  place  con- 
sists in  leather,  and  in  cotton  and  woollen  stud's.  Ebers- 
dorf,  though  only  a  burgh,  has  derived  considerable  wealth 
from  its  trade  in  cotton  manufactures,  soap  and  tobacco. 

Gera,  which  together  with  its  territory  belongs  in  com- 
mon to  the  two  princes  of  the  younger  line  of  Reuss,  may 
be  called  a  place  of  some  importance,  when  contrasted  with 
the  two  capitals  that  have  been  last  mentioned.  The  in- 
habitants are  rich  and  industrious,  and  although  the  town 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  lire  in  the  year  1780,  it  has 
been  much  improved  since  that  period ;  its  commerce  too 
has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  now  called  in  Germany 
Little  Leipsick.3-  Its  population  in  1822,  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  Hassel,  to  7373  individuals.  It  contains  a  house 
of  correction,  a  gymnasium  and  several  schools,  one  of 
which  is  reserved  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  But  its 
wealth  depends  on  its  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  its  porce- 
lain, earthen  ware  and  leather.  The  town  and  manufac- 
tories are  mostly  supplied  with  water  from  the  Elster,  on 
which  it  is  built.  The  territory  of  Gera  is  contiguous  to 
Prussia,  and  the  dutchies  of  Saxe-Altenburg  and  Weimar. 
The  other  territories,  that  form  the  different  principalities  of 
Reuss,  are  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  east, 
by  the  two  last  mentioned  dutchies  on  the  north,  by  the 
Prussian  principality  of  Saalfeld  and  part  of  Schwarzburg 
on  the  west,  and  lastly,  by  Bavaria  on  the  south. 

The  revenues  of  Reuss-Schleitz  and  Reuss-Lobenstein- 
Ebersdorf,  according  to  Hassel,  are  together  equal  to 
340,000  florins  ;  the  contingent  of  troops  that  they  furnish 
to  the  confederation,  is  fixed  at  five  hundred  men. 

The  house  of  Anhalt  is  one  of  those  that  claim  Wittikind 
for  their  founder.  It  boasts  in  common  with  several  other 
families  of  being  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  Limnaeus,b 
a  learned  German  lawyer,  does  not  hesitate  to  carry  it  back 
to  Ascanas  or  Ascenazus,0  the  son  of  Gomer,  and  grandson 
of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah.  He  might  as  well  have  traced 
it  to  the  first  man  mentioned  in  Genesis.  Erudition  is  liable 
to  many  errors,  if  it  be  not  guided  by  judgment ;  it  has 
prompted  more  than  one  author  to  remove  the  impenetrable 
veil  that  conceals  the  origin  of  nations  and  families.  Some 
genealogists  in  their  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  an- 
cient counts  of  Ascania,  from  whom  the  dukes  of  Anhalt 
are  descended,  have  imagined  that  certain  tribes  in  Asia 
Minor,  quitted  the  marshes  of  Ascania  in  Bithynia,  and 
settled  in  the  ancient  forests  of  Germany.  Hence  the  ori- 
gin of  Ascenazus,  a  chief  the  Ascanian  tribes,  whose  descent 
has  been  deduced  from  a  grandson  of  Noah.  The  confi- 
dence due  to  these  etymological  researches,  can  now  be 
rightly  ascertained  ;  such  writers  as  Salverted  and  Balbic 
have  not  disdained  to  prove  their  futility.  The  origin  of 
the  dukes  of  Anhalt  may  be  probably  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  eighth  century  ;  it  has  been  affirmed  by  some  authors, 
that  they  arc  descended  from  Esikon,  count  of  Ballenstedt, 
who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.    The  filiation  of  the 

1  Gera  is  called  Little  Lcipsick,  in  Encyc.  Method.  Gcog.  Mod.  t.  I. 
1782.-P. 

b  Notitia  Imperii,  c  Ashkenaz,  Gen.  x.  3. 

d  Essai  hist,  philosoph.  sur  les  Noms  d' Homines,  2.  t. 
•  Introduction  a  l'atlas  ethnographiquc  de  Balbi. 


family  may  be  traced  to  Henry,  fast  prince  of  Anhalt,  or 
in  other  words,  to  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century/  The  family  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
branches:  those  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Jfernbnnr  and 
Anhalt-Kcethen  ;  their  possessions  constitute  three  different 
dutchies,  which  may  be  briefly  described. 

The  dutchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau  consists  of  several  de- 
tached territories  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Mulda. 
Eight  towns,  two  burghs,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  villages  and 
hamlets,  are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  square  miles.6  It  contained  in  1822,  a  population 
which,  according  to  Hassel,  amounted  to  56,200  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  land  is  of  secondary  formation,  and  composed  chic-fly 
of  limestone11  and  sandstone ;  it  also  abounds  in  clay  well 
adapted  for  earthen  ware.  The  agricultural  produce  is 
modified  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  Is  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Many  low  and  humid  places 
are  covered  with  lakes  and  marshes  ;  the  land  in  others  is 
light  and  sandy.  The  crops  consist  of  grain,  flax,  pota- 
toes  and  hops.  The  cattle,  particularly  the  sheep,  are 
often  exposed  to  epidemic  diseases.  The  rot  was  so  pre- 
valent in  1815,  that  a  regulation  of  government  made  it 
imperative  on  most  of  the  proprietors  to  innoculate  their 
sheep,  a  measure  which  checked  the  ravages  of  the  conta- 
gious virus. 

There  are  several  breweries  and  tobacco-works,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  cloth  manufactories  in 
the  dutchy.  Oil  and  paper  mills,  earthen  works  and  dis- 
tilleries have  been  erected  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
The  exports  consist  of  oil,  carrot  seeds,  corn,  fruits,  wool, 
cattle  and  fish.  Stein  estimates  the  value  of  these  expoitsat 
500,000  rix-dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports  at  1,000,000. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  military  force  consists 
of  800  men,  and  according  to  Hassel,  the  revenue  amounts 
to  710,000  florins. 

Dessau,  on  the  Mulda,  is  a  well  built  town,  containing  a 
population  of  about  20,000  individuals.1  The  streets  are 
broad  and  straight,  and  the  number  of  squares  is  not  less 
than  seven.  There  are  four  churches,  a  synagogue,  three 
hospitals,  an  orphan-house,  an  alms-house,  public  baths, 
several  schools  and  some  manufactories.  The  ducal  pa- 
lace is  the  finest  public  building.  Worlitz,  a  small  town 
of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  is  adorned  with  a  large  castle 
and  extensive  gardens  belonging  to  the  duke.  Zerbst  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  contains  7300  inhabitants  ;  it  pos- 
sesses a  gymnasium  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  Protes- 
tant school  for  g'nls  in  Germany ;  it  was  founded  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  dutchy  of  Anhalt-Bernburg  is  formed  by  several 
detached  districts  ;  their  surface  may  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  square  miles.k  The  population  has  been 
estimated  by  Hassel  at  38,400  inhabitants,  who  are  distri- 
buted in  seven  towns  and  fifty-four  villages.  The  lano  on 
the  west  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  forests  ;  fruitful 
fields  and  extensive  plains  make  up  the  greater  portion  of 
the  eastern  districts.  The  climate  is  temperate,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  part ;  the  opposite  extremity,  w  hich  ex- 
tends to  the  sides  of  the  Hartz  mountains,  is  subject  to 
more  severe  cold.    Many  mines  are  worked  in  the  coun- 

f  Dictionnaire  de  Moreri,  art.  Asranie. 
e  "  A'i  sq.  leagues." 
h  "  Caleaire  aneien." 

'  9800.  (Hassel,  Statistik,  182-2.)  7000,  Ed.  Encyc.  9400,  Morse. 
k  "41  sq.  leagues." 
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try,  and  some  of  them  are  very  profitable.  The  agricultu- 
ral products  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  last  dutchy. 
The  people  are  engaged  in  different  branches  of  industry  ; 
several  manufactures,  iron,  steel,  wire  and  sulphate  of 
copper  or  vitriol  are  exported. 

Bernburg,  the  capital,  is  the  most  important  town  in 
the  principality  ;  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  watered 
by  the  Saale,  it  is  divided  into  three  separate  quarters,  two 
of  which  are  encompassed  with  walls  ;  the  third  commands 
the  other  two,  and  the  ducal  castle  or  the  residence  of  the 
prince  is  situated  in  that  part  of  the  town.  Bernburg  is 
well  built ;  it  contains  a  mint,  three  churches,  and  several 
hospitals,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  earthen  ware  and  to- 
bacco. Its  population  is  estimated  by  Hassel,  at  5340 
individuals.  Several  small  vineyards  are  planted  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  Ballenstedt  is  adorned  with  an  an- 
cient ducal  castle,  the  only  remarkable  edifice  in  that 
gloomy  and  ill  built  town.  Harzgerode,  another  small 
town  peopled  by  2200  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  working  the  silver  and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
is  situated  at  the  height  of  1 400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ;  one  of  the  mines  near  Maidchensprung  yields  annu- 
ally about  twelve  hundred  marks  of  silver.  At  no  great 
distance  from  it  is  an  obelisk,  58  feet  in  height,  raised  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  duke  by  his  successor.  A  body  of 
four  hundred  men  forms  the  military  force  of  the  dutchy  of 
Anhalt-Bernburg;  the  revenue  has  been  valued  at  450,000 
florins. 

The  territory  of  Anhalt-Kcethen  is  equal  to  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  English  square  milesa  in  superficial  ex- 
tent ;  there  are  four  towns,  one  burgh,  and  ninety-three 
villages  in  the  dutchy.  The  population  amounted  in  1822 
to  33,500  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  low 
and  fruitful,  but  the  people  are  not  so  industrious  as  in  the 
two  other  dutchies  ;  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  are  the  princi- 
pal manufactures.  The  revenue,  including  that  derived 
from  the  ducal  domains,  has  been  valued  at  320,000  florins. 
The  armed  force  consists  of  four  hundred  infantry. 

Kcethen  or  Ccethen,  the  chief  town  of  the  dutchy,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Zittau,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  5500  souls.  The  prince  resides  in  the  capital,  in 
which  there  are  several  seminaries,  a  normal  school,  a  li- 
brary, a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings. The  people  carry  on  a  trade  in  woollen  stuffs,  gold 
and  silver  thread,  embroidered  work  and  lace. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  dutchy  of  Brunsivick  is  form- 
ed by  a  territory  bounded  by  Prussia  on  the  east  and  the 
south,  and  by  Hanover  on  the  north  and  the  west.  The 
territories  attached  to  it  are  that  of  Blankenburg  on  the 
Hartz  mountains,  contiguous  to  the  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Anhalt,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  ;  secondly,  that 
of  Ganderzein,b  to  the  south-west  of  Brunswick,  surrounded 
by.  Hanover  ;  thirdly,  that  of  Thedinghausen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Weser,  near  the  centre  of  the  same  kingdom  ;  lastly, 
that  of  Kalwoerde,c  a  district  encompassed  by  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony.    All  these  possessions  form  together  a 


a  "41  sq.  leagues." 
b  Gandersheira. 
c  Calvoerde. 
d  11 197  sq.  leagues." 

e  "  Calcaire  grossier,"  first  tertiary  limestone. 

f  "  The  district  of  Ganderzein  contains  many  fruitful  vallies,  that  of 
Thedinghausen  is  flat  and  fertile,  and  that  of  Kalwoerde  is  level  and  sandy." 
e  "  Glaces,"  plate  glass,  mirrors. 
h  "Its  revenue  amounts  to  nearly  6,000  000  francs*'.' 


superficial  extent  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  English  square  miles,d  and  the  population,  according  to 
Hassel,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Lu- 
therans. 

The  principal  part  of  the  dutchy,  which  includes  the 
territories  of  Brunswick,  Helmstedt,  and  Wolfenbuttel,  con- 
sists of  lands  that  are  different  in  their  geological  structure. 
Deposits  of  tertiary  limestone6  extend  to  the  north  of  the 
capital.  Rocks  of  secondary  formation,  in  which  are  com- 
prehended the  muschelkalk  and  quadersandstein  of  the  Ger- 
mans, serve  as  a  support  for  these  deposits  on  the  south. 
The  whole  country  is  well  wooded  and  intersected  with 
chains  of  hills.  The  granitic  branches  of  the  Hartz  extend 
across  the  territory  of  Blankenburg,  and  their  sides  are  co- 
vered with  forests.  The  vallies  in  the  district  of  Ganderzein 
yield  rich  harvests ;  the  fields  in  Thedinghausen  are  low 
and  fruitful ;  Kalwoerde  is  not  broken  by  hills,  and  the  soil 
abounds  with  sand. f 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  principality  consists  in  different 
metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  and  even  gold 
and  silver.  Besides  these  substances,  bitumen,  marble,  gyp- 
sum, slate,  rock  salt,  lime,  porcelain  clay  and  potter's  clay 
are  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  soil  in  ge- 
neral is  fruitful,  and  affords  in  many  places  rich  pasturage. 
The  agriculture  of  the  country  has  been  much  improved ; 
the  crops  consist  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  rape  seed,  hops, 
madder,  tobacco  and  succory.  The  last  plant  serves  for 
two  purposes  ;  it  is  mixed  with  coffee,  and  used  in  preparing 
silk.  The  trade  of  the  dutchy  is  very  considerable ;  the 
manufactures  are  cloth,  linen  and  silk,  oil  and  paper, 
wrought  iron,  glass,  crystalg  and  porcelain.  The  revenue 
has  sometimes  exceeded  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds.11    The  army  is  composed  of  two  thousand  men. 

The  house  of  Brunswick  is  descended  from  Azo,  marquis 
of  Este  in  Tuscany,1  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.k 
The  same  house  has  given  dukes  to  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
and  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  has  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

Brunswick  (Germ.  Braunschweig,)  the  capital  of  the 
dutchy,  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  and  watered  by  the 
Ocker,  which  divides  it  in  several  places.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  868,  by  Bruno,  son  of  Adolphus,  duke  of 
Saxony,  after  whom  it  has  been  called.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  straight,  and  the  most  of  it  is  well  built.  The 
town  and  the  different  suburbs  occupy  a  great  superficial 
extent,  and  the  population  exceeds  32,000  individuals. 
There  are  twelve  churches  and  the  same  number  of  squares; 
that  of  the  Burg  is  adorned  by  a  bronze  lion,  which  was 
cast  in  the  twelfth  century  by  order  of  Henry  the  Third, 
surnamed  the  Lion.  The  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  cathe- 
dral, which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  ducal  family,  and  the 
Gothic  townhouse,  are  the  principal  buildings ;  but  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew  ought  to  be  mentioned ;  its  tower 
reaches  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet. 
Among  the  institutions  are  a  military  school  and  other  se- 


>  This  is  a  mistake  of  the  author's,  probably  in  quoting  Moreri,  art. 
Brunswick — "  The  house  of  Brunswick  is  descended  from  Azo  of  Este, 
marquis  of  Tuscany."  Este,  from  which  the  family  took  their  title,  is  a 
town  in  the  Venetian  territory,  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Padua.  The  family  at 
first  took  the  title  of  lords  of  Este,  and  the  titles  of  Azo  were  marquis  of 
Italy  (Tuscany,  Moreri,)  and  lord  of  Este  and  Rovigo.  Azo  II.  first  took 
the  title  of  marquis  of  Este  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  Mo- 
reri. Beauvais. — P. 

k  Dictionnarie  de  Moreri,  art.  Brunswick. . 
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(Binaries  ;a  it  possesses  a  valuable  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory, antiquities  and  engravings,1'  in  which  are  preserved  (he 
coat  and  the  sword  ol'  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Ligny0  in  1815.  The  spinning  wheel 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Brunswick  in  the  year  1534. 
Cofl'ce  mixed  with  succory,  was  first  introduced  in  the  same 
place,  and  it  came  into  general  use  about  sixty  years  ago. 
The  town  carries  on  a  trade  in  cloth  and  linen. 

WolfenbiiUel,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Ocker,  contains  an 
arsenal,  a  gymnasium  and  a  valuable  library,  in  the  court 
of  which  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Lessing.  Its  trade  consists  in  tobacco  and  also  in  linen 
and  woollen  stuffs.  The  population  amounts  to  7000  in- 
habitants. 

Scheppenstedt,  though  well  built,  is  not  a  place  of  any 
importance.  Helrnstedt  contains  5300  inhabitants,  and 
many  of  them  are  employed  in  different  manufactories;  the 
baths  of  Amelia  are  situated  in  an  agreeable  valley  near  the 
town.  The  botanist  may  find  many  rare  plants  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  the  geologist  may  discover  the  bones 
of  antediluvian  elephants  in  the  alluvial  lands  near  the  village 
of  Thiede,  and  the  antiquary  may  observe  on  the  Cornelius- 
Berg,  many  of  those  stones  placed  vertically,  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Druids. 

Blankenburg,  a  small  town  with  a  college,  a  hospital, 
two  churches,  and  large  iron  storehouses,  is  situated  in  the 
mountainous  region,  where  the  last  branches  of  the  Hartz 
terminate.  It  is  commanded  by  a  height  on  which  one  of 
the  largest  castles  in  Germany  has  been  built.  The  same 
castle  belonged  to  the  princes  of  Blankenburg,  and  it  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  king  to  whom  France  is 
indebted  for  its  constitutional  charter. 

The  territories  which  make  up  the  principality  of  Wal- 
deck,  are  the  counties  of  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont,  forming 
together  a  superficial  extent  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
English  square  miles.d  They  are  peopled  by  about  fifty- 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  governed  by  the  descendants 
of  Wittikind,  count  of  Swalenberg  and  Waldeck,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

The  ancient  county  of  Waldeck,  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  principality,  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  countries 
in  Germany.  It  lies  between  Hesse  and  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia.  The  Rothhaar  and  Egge  mountains, 
which  with  their  ramifications  traverse  the  country  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north-east,  belong  to  the  granitic  formation. 
The  highest  summits  are  those  of  Poen  and  Dommcl.  Se- 
veral extinguished  volcanoes  are  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Lammsberg. 
It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  country  is  stony  and  unfruitful.  The  air,  though  keen, 
is  salubrious.  Several  mines,  as  well  as  marble  and  slate 
quarries,  are  worked  in  the  mountains.  Particles  of  gold 
are  found  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers  that  water  the  vallies. 
Thermal  and  medicinal  springs  have  been  discovered  in 
several  places. 

a  Caroline  college,  cm-ted  by  Duke  Charles  in  1715,  two  gymnasiums, 
a  school  for  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  a  college  for  the  study  of  physic,  in- 
stituted in  1757.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

b  This  collection  is  kept  in  the  ducal  palace,  in  which  there  is  also  a  li- 
brary containing  a  rare  collection  of  bibles  and  parts  of  bibles  in  different 
languages,  amounting  to  nearly  1000  volumes. — P. 

0  The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed  at.  Guatrc-Bras. 

d  "  Sixty  sq.  leagues."  •  "  Extent  less  than  five  sq.  leagues." 

f  "  Bas  tricot  es,"  knit  stockings.  Hassel  enumerates  among  the  manu- 
factures of  Waldeck,  wove,  woollen  stockings  and  knit  thread  stockings. 
The  last  form  one  of  his  articles  of  export. — P. 

•  Reckoning  the  florin  at  2s.  sterl.  its  value  in  Saxony  j  but  in  the 


The  agricultural  products  are  not  valuable  ;  they  COQMf 
of  potatoes  and  different  kinds  of  grain  ;  wheat,  however, 
is  sufficiently  abundant  to  form  an  article  of  exportation. 
The  industrious  classes  are  employed  in  spinnimr  wool, 
manufacturing  woollen  stuffs,  working  the  mini  s,  and  ma- 
king paper. 

The  chain  of  the  Egge  mountains  terminates  in  the 
county  of  Pyrmont,  between  the  principality  of  Iippe- 
Detmold,  and  the  country  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. That  petty  territory  is  mountainous  and  coven  (1 
with  forests ;  its  extent  may  be  equal  to  thirty  El 
square  miles/  and  it  contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  T;  e 
principal  export  consists  in  worsted  stockings,  which  are  knit 
by  the  people/ 

The  revenue  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck  amounts  to 
400,000  florins  or  £40,000, g  and  the  military  contingent 
which  it  furnishes  to  the  Germanic  confederation  does  not 
much  exceed  500  men.h  A  representative  government 
was  established  in  1816  ;  the  deputies  are  appointed  by  the 
possessors  of  baronial  estates,  the  peasantry  and  the  bur- 
gesses of  thirteen  towns.  An  assembly  is  held  every  year, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  to  examine  the  budget, 
impose  taxes,  discuss  the  laws,  which  are  .submitted  to  it  by 
the  prince,  and  suggest  any  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country. 

Corbach,  which  contains  only  2000  inhabitants,  is  con- 
sidered the  capital ;  it  is  well  fortified  and  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  it  possesses  a  gymnasium  and  other  useful  insti- 
tutions. There  is  a  Lutheran  convent  established  at 
Schacken,  and  the  abbess  is  selected  from  the  princesses 
of  the  house  of  Waldeck.  Holsen,  though  well  built,  and 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  prince,  is  not  peopled  by  more 
than  1500  inhabitants.  A  colony  of  quakers  have  settled 
in  the  village  of  Friedensthal ;  they  carry  on  a  trade  in  steel 
and  different  articles  of  cutlery.  Pyrmont  or  Neustadt 
Pyrmont,  a  place  of  2400  inhabitants,  has  been  frequented 
since  the  fifteenth  century  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters. 
The  various  places  of  amusement,  the  strangers  that  resort 
to  it  in  the  gay  season,  and  theirnumberexceedssometiir.es 
2000,  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  important  town.  The 
public  walks  are  formed  by  several  rows  of  lime  trees. 
The  prince  possesses  a  country-house  in  the  vicinity. 
Pyrmont  exports  annually  300,000  bottles  of  mine  ral 
water,  and  the  duties  levied  on  them  amount  to  12,000 
rix-dollars. 

The  dutchy  of  Nassau  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  the 
north  by  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
east  and  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Wetzlar  and  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Hesse.  Hassel,  Crome  and  Liehtenstern  differ 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  dutchy  ;  it  may  be  best  to  take 
the  mean  term  of  their  calculations,  and  to  assume  that  its 
surface  is  equal  to  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  Eng- 
lish square  miles.  The  population,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
amounts  to  320,147  individuals.' k  The  wealth  of  the 
country  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 

greater  part  of  Germany,  viz.  Austria,  Prussia,  Fronconia,  'Westphalia, 
Hanover  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  its  value  is  "2s.  id. — P. 
h  518  men.  (Hassel.) 

1  "If  wc  take  the  mean  between  the  estimates  of  Hassel,  Crome  and 
Liehtenstern,  the  extent  of  the  dutchy  will  be  equal  to  075  square  leagues, 
and  its  population  to  300,1 17  individuals." 

k  The  following  details  have  been  copied  from  the  Geographical  F.phe- 
merides  of  Weimar,  (v.  111.  page  316.) 

Families  ------  77,177 

Men,   61,501 

Women,  67,035 

Male  Children,     ------  85,855 
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which  amounts  on  an  average  to  a  hundred  and  ninety-four 
persons  for  every  English  square  mile,a  a  proportion  that 
places  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  flourishing  states  in  Eu- 
rope. The  revenue,  relatively  to  the  resources  and  extent 
of  Nassau,  is  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  principalities 
that  have  been  described ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  lighter 
taxes  and  contributions  are  imposed  on  the  people.  The  mi- 
litary establishment  consists  of  3000  men.  The  government 
is  representative  ;  the  legislative  department  is  formed  by  a 
chamber  of  peers  nominated  during  life  by  the  prince,b  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies  that  are  elected  by  the  different  districts. 

The  lands  in  the  dutchy  are  composed  of  granite,  lime- 
stone and  volcanic  rocks.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  mountainous ;  there  are  few  plains  and  none  of 
them  are  large.  The  branches  of  the  Westerwald  traverse 
the  western  part  of  the  country  ;  their  sides  and  summits  are 
covered  with  forests.  The  branches  of  the  Taunus  extend 
on  the  south,  and  the  Salzburger-Kopf  or  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  dutchy  is  not  less  than  two  thousand  feet0  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Small  but  fruitful  vallies  are  situated 
between  the  heights. 

Silver,  copper,  iron  and- lead  mines,  marble  quarries,  coal 
and  mineral  waters  form  the  wealth  of  the  dutchy.  The 
crops  consist  of  corn,  fruits,  excellent  wine,  walnuts,  hemp 
and  flax.  There  are  many  cloth  and  linen  manufactories, 
several  paper  mills,  iron  and  copper  works. 

The  house  of  Nassau  is  very  ancient ;  it  appears  to  have 
descended  from  Otho,  count  of  Laurenburg,  who  was  sent 
into  Hungary  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  as  general  of  the  im- 
perial army,  in  the  year  926.  The  same  Otho  is  styled 
prince  of  Nassau  by  Moreri,d  but  the  town  was  not  found- 
ed until  after  his  death.  It  was  not  earlier  than  the  year 
1 1 80,  that  the  descendants  of  Otho  took  the  title  of  counts 
of  Nassau,  from  the  name  of  a  castle  built  in  the  preceding 
century  near  the  site  of  the  town.  The  same  family,  so  il- 
lustrious from  the  great  men  that  have  sprung  from  it,  was 
formerly  divided  into  several  branches,  of  which  only  two 

Female  Children,   83,096 

Workmen,    3,611 

Men  Servants,   6,041 

Women  Servants,        -----  12,511 
a  "  1163  per  sq.  league." 

b  The  members  of  the  upper  house  are  hereditary.  (Convers.  Lex.  art. 
Constitut.) — The  house  of  peers  (Herrenbank)  consists  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  several  of  the  higher  nobles  of  the  country,  and  six  deputies 
elected  by  the  proprietors  of  baronial  estates.  (HasseLV— P. 

c  "  1967  feet"— 2601  Fr.  feet  (Table  of  Altitudes,  vol.  VI.  p.  40,  of  the 
original.) 

d  Dictionnaire  de  Moreri,  art.  Nassau. 

e  Wairam  IV.  founder  of  the  branch  of  Wisbaden,  Tdstein  and  Weil- 
burg,  was  the  elder,  and  Otho,  founder  of  the  branch  of  Dillenburg,  Orange, 
Siegen,  &c.  was  the  younger  son  of  Henry  II.  sixth  in  descent  from  Otho, 
the  founder  of  the  family. — Moreri.  These  two  branches  are  called  in 
Germany,  the  lines  of  Wairam  and  Otho.— P. 
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remain  at  present,  namely,  that  of  Orange,  descended  from 
Otho,  and  that  of  Weilburg,  which  claims  W alram  for  its 
founder."  The  family  of  Orange,  which  has  now  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Netherlands,  retains  its  sovereignty  over 
the  dutchy  of  Nassau  ;  and  although  the  latter  country  is 
governed  by  a  member  of  the  Weilburg  branch,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  his  rights  are  derived  from  the  king  of  the  Ne 
therlands/  The  territory  of  Nassau  was  erected  into  a 
dutchy  at  the  time  that  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
established.  It  contains  thirty  towns,  twenty-seven  burghs, 
and  eight  hundred  and  seven  villages. 

Braubach  and  Hdlzapfel  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
number  of  the  towns  ;  silver  mines  are  worked  .in  their  vi- 
cinity, and  their  annual  produce  amounts  to  more  than 
eighty  thousand  florins  or  eight  thousand  pounds.5  Ditz 
has  risen  into  notice  fron .  its  agricultural  school.11  Dillen- 
burg, so  called  from  the  Dille  on  which  it  is  situated,  pos- 
sesses several  copper  founderies.  Weilburg,  situated  on  a 
hill,  the  base  of  which  is  watered  by  the  Lahn,  is  a  small 
town  with  a  gymnasium  ;  silver,  copper  and  iron  mines 
are  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  in 
these  small  towns  varies  from  two  thousand  to  two  thousand 
six  hundred  inhabitants. 

Wisbaden,1  the  capital,  contains  more  than  6000  individu- 
als ;  encompassed  with  hills  and  romantic  scefliery,  and 
adorned  by  two  castles,  it  is  enriched  by  the  profits  derived 
from  fourteen  thermal  springs,  and  the  wealth  of  the  nu- 
merous strangers  that  resort  to  them.  If  it  be  not  admitted 
that  its  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans,  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  ancient  tombs  and  the  many  relics 
of  antiquity  that  have  been  found  near  the  town.  An  hos- 
pital for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  may  be  considered  the 
most  useful  establishment.  Among  the  other  mineral 
springs  in  the  dutchy,  the  one  at  Selters  is  known  through- 
out Europe  ;  it  has  exported  in  some  years  more  than 
800,000  bottles  of  watei,'  trade  tbnt  forms  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  village,  which  '         „d  on  the  Embach. 


"  The  branch  of  Orange  retains  its  sovereignty  over  the  dutchy 

of  Nassau,  which  is  governed,  on  this  condition,  by  the  branch  of  Weil- 
burg." The  two  branches  have  formed  a  family  convention,  by  which  it 
is  agreed  that  in  case  the  branch  of  Weilburg  (  Walramische  Linie,)  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  sovereign  duke  of  Nassau,  should  become  extinct  in 
the  male  line,  the  branch  of  Orange  (Ottonische  Linie,)  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  shall  inherit  the  whole  territory  of 
Nassau,  and  in  case  of  the  extinction,  in  like  manner,  of  the  branch  of 
Orange,  the  branch  of  Weilburg  shall  inherit  the  grand  dutchy  of  Lux- 
emburg. This  must  be  the  condition  on  which  the  branch  of  Weilburg 
now  governs  the  dutchy  of  Nassau,  and  not  as  a  feudatary  of  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands.— P. 
6  See  note  (s)  p.  679 

h  There  is  an  agricultural  school  at  Idstein.  (Hassel.) — P, 
1  Wiesbaden. 

k  Generally  known  by  the  name  of  Seltzer  water. 


EUROPE. 


